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T 


HE  exalted  place  in  Natural  Science  occupied  )jy  Mr.  Alfred  Ru.ssel  Wallace  is  well  known,  and  it  will  bo  remembered 
that  in  the  middle  years  of  the  last  century  he  was  independently  considering  the  natural  forces  that  were  the  causes 
of  the  evolution  of  Species,   on  much  the  same  lines  as  those  that  were  at  the  same  time  being  studied  by  Darwin. 


His  conclusions  on  this  subject,  the  results  of  his  arduous  journeys,  and  his  researches  in  the  many  branches  of  Natural 
History  are  recorded  in  his  books  "Travels  on  the  Amazon"  (18.53),  "Palm  Trees  of  the  Amazon"  (1853),  "The  Malay 
Archipelago"  (1809),    "Natural  Selection"  (1870),    "Tropical  Nature"  (1878),    "Darwinism"  (1889),    and  others. 

Born  in  1823  at  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  educated  at  the  Hertford  Grammar  School— in  his  mothei''s  native  town, 
where  the  family  came  to  live  about  1828 — .Mr.  Wallace  set  forth  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  on  the  first  of  his  tropical  journeys. 

His  lifelong  delight  in  the  lieauty  of  flowers  has  led  him  to  their  care  and  culture  as  his  most  sympathetic  recreation. 
Mr.  Wallace  is  an  ardent  and  accomplished  gardener,  and  it  is  in  this  capacity  mainly  that  he  has  given  his  portrait  and 
accepted  the  dedicati'in  of  the  present  volume  of  The  Gaudex. 
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Abelia  mpestris,  32S 

Abies  coiiculur  ar^entea,  the  new,  95 

Acanthus  latifuliiis,  15 

Acer  PseuJo-platanus  alho-variegaturo,  24 

Achiraenes,  17u  ;  tulnllura.  30 

Aconiluui8,  the.  339 

Adhatoda  cydoniiefolia  at  Edinburgh,  439 

^Ethionenias,  the,  394 

Agapanlhus  insiunis,  (>7  ;  minor  mooreanus, 

1G3  ;  notes  on  the,  Tli 
Agarics,  the,  1^6 

Agricultur.il  College,  South-Eastern,  240 
Agriculture,  new  Ouector  of,  Bombay,  90 
Ailanthua  ^'landulusa  in  the  ttuwer  gaiden, 

196 
Akebia  lobata,  370 ;    in  fruit  at  Newstead 

Abbey,  311 
AUamanda  viulacea.  230 
Alleys,  green,  and  gvoves,  152 
Allium  marcaritaceum,  316 
Aloe,  the,  47 

Alonsoa  Wmsi-'ewiczii,  247 

Alpine  flowers  at  Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh, 

240;    in  August,  2UU ;    house  in  autumn, 

the,  193;   house  plunging  materials,  ICO; 

rock  garden,  seedlings  for  the,  110 

Alpines  in  a  wet  July,  111  ;   notes  on  some 

later-tlowtjiiiiji,  182 
Amaryllis  Belladonna,  328 
AmarylHses,  U4 
America,  juttinjrs  from,  206 
Anaictochilus,  303 
Anehusa  capensi^,  54 
Andromeda  arburea,  ISl 
Androsace  lanuginosa,  373 
Anemone  alpina,  222 ;  in  the  Alps,  397  ;  poly- 

anthes,  43  ;  sulphurea,  222 
Anemones,  243  ;  and  Ranunculus,  IIS  ;  from 
seed,  190,  270;  raising,  from  seed,  116  ;  St. 
Bri-iid,  350 
Anemonopsis  macrophylla,  S9 
Augelonia  grandihora  alba,  295,  351 
Annual,  a  rare  sweet-scented,  162  ;  and  bien- 
nials, 29S 
Antirrhinums,  striped,  292 
Appeal   fr.»ni    Baron   Sir   Henry   Schroder, 

Bart.,  407 

Apple  and  Pear,  the  summer  pruning  of,  138 

Apple  Beauty  of   Kent,  239,  272 ;   blossom, 

181  ;  Cellini  Pippin,  227  ;  Crab,  a  new— The 

Langley,  231;   crop,  a  good,  178;   Lane's 

Prince  Albert  in  1003,  372  ;  Lord  Grosvenor 

for  amateurs,   139;    new,   Middle  Green, 

292;  new,  Norfolk  Beauty,  373  ;   plague,  a 

common,  172  ;  trees,  choosing,  318,  341 

Apples  for  small  gardens,  314  ;    new,    and 

their  keeping  qualities,  310 ;    loo    many 

varieties  of,  414 

Aquilegia  cierulea,  284  ;   glanduloaa,  27,  284  ; 

longissima,  284 
Aquilegias,  31  ;  notes  on  the,  284 
Araucaria  imbricata  fruiting,  289,  322,  391 
Areca  Catechu,  282 
Argemone  grandlHora,  182,  230 
Aronia  floribunda  for  its  foliage,  312 
Artemisia  arborescens,  331  ;  lactifolia,  293 
Artichokes,  Globe,  64,  344  ;  .lerusalem,  382 
Asparagus,  272  ;  beds,  64,  417  ;  forcing,  323 
Aspidistra  lurida,  29 

Aster    Elsie    Pei  ry,    213 ;    mongolica,    332 ; 
Perry's  White,  213 ;   salicifolia  Tresserve, 
330;    sinensis,  104;    Tradescauti  in  pots, 
390;  Winnie  Weaver,  230 
Asters  in  the  west,  179 
Aubrietias,  3 
Auchincruive.  Ayr,  247 
Auricula,    PolyHuthus,    and    Primrose,    the 

autumn  bluom  of,  423 
Auriculas,  l)urder,  398 

Autumn  ganien,  the,  255  ;  gardening,  220        i 
Azaleas,  seedline,  205 
Azara  microphylla,  2 


Begonias  for  winter  flowering,  16 ;  the 
h>bricl,  418;  tuberous,  361;  t.,  Mesgis. 
Waie's,  324  ;  tuberous-rooted,  301  ;  un- 
cninion  beddine,  12*i 

Beiithamia  fragift-ra,  135 

Berkbamsted,  notes  fiom,  322 

Bessera  eleeans,  215 

BienniHl-<,  137  ;  and  annuals,  20a 

Binls.  Brilibh.  alaut,'hter  of,  204 

Birmiii-ham  Botanic  G»rileiis,  the  new 
Curator  of  the,  74 

Btacklienies  and  allied  fruits,  25 

Blackberry  season,  the,  162 

Black  Currant  bud  mite,  *.he  spread  of,  372  ; 
new,  Boskofip  Giant.  14" 

Blicklnig  Hall,  Norfolk,  the  gardens  at,  267 

Blooms,  big,  331 

Buennintihansenia  albitlora,  295 

Boleti,  the.  180 

Books.  4,  121,204,  303,  402,  414 

Border,  tlower,  a  well-coloured,  405 

Borderd,  grass  path,  375;  inside,  417  ;  mixed 
colour  schemes  in,  416  ;  outside,  417 

Bothies,  modern,  2f6 

Boujiainvillea  glabra,  353 

Bouvar.lia  King  of  Scarlets,  197 

Bouvardias,  30.  242  ;  planted  out,  439 

Bravoa  geminitlora,  240 

Bread  Fruit,  the,  71  ;  -Nut,  the.  254 

Briars,  hedge,  382 

British  plants,  uses  of,  97.  135. 153,  248,  267 

firocculi,  323 ;  Michaelmas  White  in  autumn, 
402 

Broukwell  Park,  320 

Brooms,  the  larger,  251 

Browallia  speciosa  major,  385 

Brown.  Mr.  T.  W.,  279 

Bryophyllum  calycinum,  181 

Buckthorn,  the  Sea,  as  a  tree,  295 

Buddleia  Colvillei  iu  Norfolk,  21 ;  variabilis, 
90,  152,  163.  234 

Bulb  farms,  English  and  Dutch,  371 ;  planter, 
a,  262 

Bulb-growing  competition  in  Dundee,  chil- 
dren "s,  422 

Bulbous  plants,  early-flowering,  337 ;  from 
seed,  232  ;  to  grow  beneath  trees,  356 

Bulbs,  187 ;  and  plants,  spring-flowering, 
naturalising,  220,213;  dormant.  270;  for 
forcing,  216;  in  grass,  mistakes  in  plant- 
ing, ;i96;  remaining  dormant,  231;  some 
greenhouse,  215  ;  spring,  again  in  flower, 
278 
Butterflies,  flowers  for,  55,  76,  96,  109,  114, 
146,  170,  267 


Babiana,  215 

Baden-Baden,  notes  from,  90,  232 

Bamboo,  the,  74,  254 

Bamboos  flowering,  37,  38,  74,  76,  127 

Banana  culture,  122 

Banksia  suaveolens,  351 

Battersea  Park,  235,  326 

Beale,  William,  308 

Bean,    a  new  Kunner — Hackwood  Success, 

173,  189 ;    Runner,  Smith's  Oriental,  247, 

289  ;  the  Broad,  289 
Beans,  188:   Broad.  139,  382;   in  pots,  304; 

Runner,  87,  197.  242 
Bedding  plants,  propagating,  170 
Beeches,  Weeping,  167 
Beetroot,  220 
Beets,  Turnip-rooted,  139 
Beeonia  carminata,  197  ;  for  baskets,  a  new, 

97;   Gloire  de   Lorraine.   324;    and  vars., 

188  ;  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  188  ;  Lafayette,  128, 

140;  Marie  Bouchett,  163  ;  socotrana,  SO  ; 

tuberous,  37  ;  t.,  as  an  autumn  fluwer.  195 


I  Cabbage,  170,  272  ;  for  spring,  40  ;  Long-foot, 

55;  Red,  87 
j  Cabbages,  72;  Defiance,  75  ;  of  recent  intro- 
duciion.some,  15  ;  sowing,  for  early  spring 
cutting,  88 
Cactus,  the  Turk"s-cap  or  Pope's-head,  337  ; 
I      viviparus,  108,  200 
Calatiash,  the.  72 
Ciladiums,  258 
Calanthes.  the,  321 
Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  147 
Calceolarias,  10,  102,  170,  258  ;  beddine,  226  ; 

herbaceous,  204  ;  h.  from  Scotland,  21 
California  in  1903,  408 
Calochoiti,  group  of,  in  bloom,  113 
Calla  elliotiana  and  varieties,  156 
Callistemun  saligiiua,  281 
Cabicboitus,  culture  of  the,  307 
Calysteiiia  pubescens  flore-pleuo,  233 
Cambridge  Butanic  Garden  Syndicate,  22 
Camellia  as  an  open-air  shrub,  the,  440 
Camellias,  343 

Campanula  alpina,  114  ;    Hendersonii,   196  ; 

pere^jina.  62;    pyraniidalis,  156,  258;    p. 

from  self-sown  seed,  06;   rhomboidalis  in 

the  rock  garden,  249  ;  Vidaii,  105 

Candle  Trees,  50  j 

Candytuft.  156 

Candytufts,  the  carmine,  2  ] 

Cannas,  301  I 

Canterbury  Bells,  137  ;  and  Thyme,  119 
Cantua  dependens,   234  ;    from   the  Isle  of 
Wight.  163 
;  Capsicum  a  berried  plant  ?  Is  the.  371 
I  Carbolic  acid  as  an  insecticide,  276 
i  Cardamine  rotundifolia,  23 
Cardoons,  156 

Carnation  and  Picotee,  the  florist,  416 
Carnation,  a  new.  ilrs.  Lora  Armstrong,  231  ; 
a  new,    Sunset,   181  ;    a    purple-flowered, 
181  ;   as  a  market  flower,  the,  24;    border, 
I      Countess  of  Paris,  39;   Grenadin,02;  Mal- 
raaisoii,  a  new,  82.  389;   Marcuerite,  62; 
i      Miss  Aubrey  Campbell,  291  ;  Mr?.  L.  Arm- 
strong,   194;     new    apricot-cobuired,    43; 
seedliii;;,  a  beautiful  yellow— Ceres,  328; 
Souvenii-  de  la  ilalmaison,  112 ;  the  old  , 
Clove,  62  1 

Carnations,    64,    170,    238;    at    Far    Forest    Creeper  for  arched  doorway,  itc,  276 
Vicar-iffe,  147;   border,  31,  151,  185  ;  from    Cricket  St.  Thomas,  242 
I      seed,  ISO  Crinum,  215  ;  Moorei,  316 


Carnations  in  July,  seedling,  91  ;  Mal- 
maison,  15.  155,  206,  25'> ;  Mnhnuisun,  the 
u  elessnessol,  15i,  180.  224  ;  <ild  bedsof.  fur 
cut  flower-,  199  ;  perpetual  flowering,  324  ; 
seedling,  54;  some  beautiful,  80;  Tiee, 
64,  112,  118,  228,  282;  T.,  auLunin  propaga- 
tion, b74  ;  winter-blooming,  273;  winttr- 
flowertng,  418 
Carrot,  a  new,  Veitchs  Intermediate,  313 
Carrots,  30,  288 ;    young,   in    autumn    and 

winter,  3.52 
Carter  and  Co."s,  Messrs.   James,  Mortlake 

trial  grounds,  154 
Caryoptetis  MHSlacatithus,  328 
Casiiew,  the,  47 

Cassia  corymbosa,  195  ;  in  Ireland,  311 
Castle,  Mrs.  Lewis,  159 

Cattleya  ainethystoglossa,  273  ;  bowringiana 
lilacina,  321 ;    citrina,    273  ;    gigaa,    273  ; 
houses,    171;     kraraeriana,    09;      labiata 
autumnalis,  370  ;  Lucy  Emery,  09  ;  x  Mme. 
Bernard.  09  ;    x  Philip  Pleasures,  99  ;  syl- 
vanus,  408  ;  Warneri  alba,  47 
Cattleyas,  a  note  on,  273  ;  four  new  (natural 
hybiids),  90;  new,  at  The  Woodlands,  Hi8 
Cauliflctwer,  a  flue,  2  ;  plants,  382 
Caulifl<twei-8,  86,  118,  238  ;  and  autumn  Broc- 
coli, 257  ;  in  pots  and  frames,  48 
Ceanothus  divaricatus,  3 ;  Indigo,  234 
Cedar,  the,  255 
Celeriac.  238,  353 
Celery,  16,  86,  170.  272,  304  ;   fly,  the  ravages 

of  the,  372  ;  Standard  Bearer,  273 
Celmisia  Monioi,  414 
Celsia  Arcturus,  64 
Cerastium  tomeutosum,  185 
Chamjelirium  carolinianum,  60 
Chedington  Court,  Dorset,  120,  242 
Cheiranthus  Allioni,  332 
CheiTy.  growing,  26,  42  ;   Late  Duke,  a  valu- 
able late,  157  ;  the,  286,  314;  the  Winter, 
398 
Cherries,  46.   2S8,  381  ;    early  pot,  46 ;   for 
orchards,  287  ;  earden,  314  ;   in  pots,  42 ; 
in  tlie  orchard,  26 
Chicory,  273,  382 
Chionodoxa,  243 

ChiswiL-k  fruit  and  vegetable  show,  12 
Christmas  Roses,  382 

Chrysanthemum   Belle  of    Weybridge,  407; 
Bronze  Soleil  d'Gctobre,  332,  372  ;   decora- 
tive,   Kitty   Crewe,    332;   Kitty    Bourne, 
397  ;  Lady  Cranston,  372 ;   Pompon,  Anas- 
tasio,  230  ;  P.,  Mme.  Ed.  Lefort,  230 
Chrvsanlhemums,   31,  86.  118.   157,  166,  170. 
I      187,    225,    226,    258,    324,   382;    as    border 
I      plants,  395  ;  at  Aruncel  House,  Dumfries, 
352  ;   at  Exmouth,  384  ;  at  Finsbury  Park, 
372  ;  at  Highgate,  391 ;  at  Merstham,  325  ; 
at    Swanley,    342;     at     The    Monkhams, 
Woodford,  302 ;    at  The    Warren  House. 
Stanmore,    302  ;    at   Waterlow   Park,  325  ; 
dwarf-trained  specimen  plants,  86;   early, 
133,  181;  and  the  weather,  279;   at  Tarn- 
worth,  120 ;  some  of  the  newer,  299  ;   in 
the  Glasgow   pHrks,   408;    new  varieties, 
418;  Pompon.  259;  Pompon  Anemone,  and 
[      single  varieties,  86;  preparing  for  exhibit-  | 
;      ing,  288;    single,  312;    some  Continental  j 
novelties,  371 ;  summer,  137  j 

Cimicifuga  japunica,  170 
Cineraria,  a  yellow,  3;   stellata,  344;   s.  in 

the  flower  garden,  322  , 

Cinerarias,  16,  64,  137 
Cistus  laurifolius  at  Kew,  234 
Clavariei,  the,  186 

Clematis  coccinea,  90;  grata,  263;  hybrid,  I 
for  pots  and  pergolas,  360;  montana,  270,  i 
411  ;  m.,  pruning,  198,  256  ;  m.  var.  rubens,  i 
128  ;  seeds,  sowing,  331  ;  the,  304  , 

Clematises,  two  beautiful,  230  I 

Cierodendron  nutans.  333  ;  Thompsonae,  238 
Cockscomb  Glasgow  Piize,  246,  295  | 

Colchicum  procurrens,  293  \ 

Colchicums,  winter-flowering,  408  j 

Coleus  thyrsoideus,  418  | 

Coleworts,  102 
College,  Lady  Warwick,  246 
Colletia  spinosa,  439 
Coluteas,  202 
Commeliua  ccelestis,  233 
Conandron  ramondioides,  62 
Conifene,  Hand  List  of,  4 
Conifers.  Chinese,  109 
Cornus  alba  Spaethii,  37S  ;  capitata,  135 
Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  391 
Costus  speciosus,  170 
Cutoneaster  frigida,  252 
Cottage  and  amateur  Gardening  competition, 

88  ;  garden  prizes,  196 
Cotton  Tree,  the,  46 
Coveiit  Garden  arbitration  case,  150 
Cowslips,  American.  04 
Cox's  Oranse  Pippin  orchard,  a,  313 
Cratfegus,  recofinised  species  of.  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  New  England,  121  ;   tanaceti- 
folia,  409 


Crocus,  243  ;  asturicus,  312 ;  hermoneus, 
292  ;  pulchellus,  236 

Cr..p3,  rotation  of,  362 

Ciosriclii  Conservatory  at  Warrington,  the, 
124 

Crossandra  undulfefolia,  75 

Crossing  and  hyliridising,  434 

Crot«ins,  137  ;  at  Aldenham,  290,  313 

Cucumber,  a  large,  65  ;  Sutton's  Every  Day, 
372 

Cucumbers,  15,  64,  102,  118,  258,  362,  417;  in 
frames,  64  ;  winter,  288 

Cupressus  law  so  liana  and  some  of  its  varie- 
ties, 60 

Curcuma  roscoeana,  312 

Cuirant,  Black,  Boskoop  Giant,  206 

Custard  Mair.>ws  in  frames  in  spring,  4S 

Cycas  leaves,  dried,  278 

Cyclamen,  Persian,  344;  hardiness  of,  80; 
white,  300 

Cyclamens,  Persian,  156 ;  at  The  Warren 
House,  373 

Cycnoches  maculata,  311 

Cydonia  Sargenti,  26,  39  ;  Simoni,  267 

Cypella  Herberti,  352  ;  plumbea,  407 

Cyphomandra  fragrans,  295 

Cypripedium  acaule,  41 ;  Calceolus,  41  ; 
insigne,  273,306  ;  raacranthum,  41  ;  pubes- 
cens, 41  ;  spectabile,  41  ;  x  I'ltor,  155 

Cyrtanthus,  215  ;  odoriis,  89,  126 

Cytisus  albus,  251 ;  andreanus,  65. 116  ;  nigri- 
cans, 251 ;  praicox,  251  ;  scoparius,  251  ;  s. 
pallidus,  251 ;  s.  var.  andreanus  failing,  41 


D. 


Dactylis  glomerata  variegata,  25S 

Diedalacanthus  parvus,  280 

Daffodil  in   1903,  the,  217;   .show  in  South 

Africa,  the  first,  279  ;  the  book  of  the,  87 
Daft'odils  from  seed,   44,    83 ;    new  double, 

132;  seasonable  work  among  the,  80 
Dag^'er  Plant,  the,  254 
Dahlia,    Cactus,    Mrs.    D.    B.    Crane,    215 ; 

Vesta,   233 ;    faucies,   161,   205 ;    fashions, 

115  ;  in  America,  the,  292 
Dahlias,  40,  344  ;  a  plea  for  decorative,  224  ; 

Cactus,    judging,    192 ;    C,   new,   Messrs. 

James  Stredwick  and  Son's,  256 
Decorative     gardening     and     horticultural 

science,  73 
Delphinium  Belladonna,  61 ;  B.  from  seed,  2 
Delphiniums  at  Margate,  131 
Dendrobium  houses,  171 
Dianthus  callizonus,  298  ;  cajsius.  236  ;  galli- 

cus.  221 
Dichorisandra  thyrsiflora,  353 
Digging  and  trenching,  362 
Dipladeniao.  238 
Disa  Clio,  74,  99 
Dodder  on  Heather  and  Gorse,  163,  197  ;  the, 

12 
Dodecatheons,  94 
Doronicum,  243 
Dracocephalum  peregrinum,  249 


Earl's  Court  Exhibition,  gaxdening  at,  146 

Ebony,  the,  254 

Eccremocarpus  scaber,  103 

Echinops  macrocephalus,  103,  196 

Edelweiss,  the,  284 

Edinbu'gh  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  improve- 
ments at,  440  ;  show,  the,  178 

Eiders  for  their  fruit.  25',' 

Elm,  the  Winged,  205 

Embothrium  coccineum,  73 

Endive,  04,  226,  382 

Epidendrum,  a  remarkable,  270 

Epipactis  americana,  38 

Episcia  fulgida.  263 

Eranthemum  tuberculatum,  109 

Eremnri  frnm  seed,  181 

Eremurus  Him-rob,  27 

Erica  ciuerea,  104  ;  Tetralix,  164  ;  vulgaris, 
164 

Erigeron  speciosus  var.  grandiflorus,  427 

Erinacea  pungens,  309 

Eryngium  amethjstiuum,  229;  pandani- 
folium,  284 

Erythronium  Dens-canis.  243 

E^cailonia  exoniensis,  399 

Espaliers,  wooden,  160 

Ether,  foicing  plants  by  means  of,  57 

Eucalyptus  Gunni.  261 

Eucryphia  cordifolia.  259 

Exacum  raacranthum,  137,  273 

Exhibition  Rose  analysis,  1896— 1903,  424,  440 


Far  Forest,  flowers  at,  127 

Farnham  Royal,  notes  from,  90 

Fernery,  an  outdoir,  207 

Fern-like  plants  for  the  flower  garden,  65 


Si6%yi 
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Perns.  258  ;  British,  385 ;  eccentric.  45  ;  from 
Ireland,  262 

Ficus  repena  fruiting.  3US 

Fig,  Brown  Turkey,  on  open  walls,  257  ;  the, 
72 

Figs,  208;  early,  in  pots,  25 

Floods  in  the  Lea  Valley,  88 

Flora  uf  Derbyshire,  402 

Flower,  borrler,  a  well-coloured,  400 

Flower  borders,  bold  effects  in,  yO ;  show 
destroyed,  a.  147  ;  shows,  Kentish,  Vll 

FloweiP,  and  the  season,  291;  from  an  Isle 
of  Wight  garden,  307  ;  from  Newry,  194  ; 
fruits,  and  vegetable?,  overgrown,  329,  399  ; 
outdoor,  24G ;  planting  moistureloviny;, 
Gl  ;  sales  nf,  at  shows,  90  ;  spring,  323 

Fly  plague,  the,  lo8 

Forde  Abbey,  242 

Forest  Flora  of  New  Zealand,  the,  121 

Fraxinus  Ornus,  2(S7  ;  Mariesii,  hardiness  of, 
127 

Freesias,  79,  137,  215 

French  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
bulletin  of  the,  87 

Fritillaria  Meleagria,  243 

Fritillary,  Ihe  Snake's-head,  243 

Fruit  crops,  the,  S2,  125  ;  the  season's,  14f'i ; 
culture  in  the  Channel  Islands,  117  ;  flavour 
in,  309 ;  and  vegetable  show  and  confer- 
ence, 229;  and  vegetables,  imports  of.  147  ; 
packing  and  selling,  204 ;  grower,  a 
champion,  195  ;  growers  and  railway 
rates,  108 ;  growiug  in  Perthshire,  422  ; 
house-grown,  12 ;  houses,  humidity  in, 
100;  in  France,  scarcity  of.  279;  pests, 
destructive,  279 ;  Government  entiuiry 
into,  50;  scarcity  of,  in  West  iMiddlesex. 
40;  shttws,  notes  about,  400  ;  tree  pruning, 
188,  401  ;  trees  under  glass,  autumn  treat- 
ment of,  170 

Fruits,  Howers,  and  vegetables,  overgrown, 
399;  hardy.  13G,  225,  272,  324,  398  ;  in  1903, 
37  ;  the  influence  of  climate  on,  56 

Fuchsia,  the,  as  a  bedding  plant,  147  ;  walk, 
the  famous,  at  Penrhyn,  151 

Fuchsias,  170,  268 

Fungi,  edible,  185  ;  exhibition  of,  74 

Funkias,  the,  297 


Gaillardias,  362 

Galanihus  nivalis  octobrensis,  332 
Galega  patuln  grandiflora,  ^9 
Garden,  a,  at  Girton,  2fi5 ;  city,  the.  276;  in 
flood-time,  a,  93  ;   of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Socierv,   the    new,   128;    ornament, 
300,  338,  3')9;    round  about  a,  29,  62,  96, 
114,  235,    250.    309,   391  ;    the   new,   of  the 
Royal  Horiirultural  Society,  106;  the  new, 
at  Wisley,  371 
Gardener's  calling,  the,  340 
Gardeneis'  dinner,  a  great,  229,  294  ;  dinner 

committee,  the,  214 
Gardeneis,  youoir,  instruction  for,  352 
Gardening  for  Wotnen,  the  Edinburgh  School 
of,  312  ;   in  South  In<lia,  78  ;   in  town  and 
city  tenements,  213;   the  influence  of,  on 
health,  53 
Gardens,  North  British  Riiitway  station,  214  ; 

town  front,  and  house  decoratiun-,  241 
Gardenias,  30,  ISS 
Garlic,  30 
Gas  lime,  238 
Gaura  Lindheimeri,  233 
Genista  wtbnt- nsis,  128 
Gentiana  acaulis,  45,  222,  270;  lutea,  59 
Geranium  grandiflorum  at)d  uthets,  184  ;  san- 

guineum  Vrtr.  lancastiieiise,  195 
Geraniums  for  bedding,  198;  three  baidy,  43 
Gesneras,  170 
Geura,  a  new,  213  :  Hcldreichii  superba,  311  ; 

macrophyllum,  370 
Gift  of  a  garden  tu  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society,  105 
Gladioli  frum  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son.Lang- 
pnrt,  162  ;   seedling,  194  ;   the  white  early. 
The  Bride,  62 
Gladiolus,  21*(,   252,   265;    blandus    section, 
252;    Childsi.   263;    Ellington    Belle,    134; 
gandavensis,  253  ;   Lemoine's  hybrids,  253 ; 
nanceianus,  253;  ramosus  varieties,  252; 
Saundersi,  253 
Glastonbury  Thorn,  flowering  of  the,  369 
Glorioaa  superba,  21 
Gloucestershire  wild  garden,  in  a,  132 
Godefroy-Lebeuf,  M..  159 
Gortfrey'ti,   Mr.   W.   J.,  Exmouth  nurseries, 

403 
Good  King  Henry— a  useful  spring  vegetable, 

119 
Goodyeras,  the,  303 
Gooseberry  culture,  407  ;  mite,  the,  84 
Goosebenies,  late,  ou  north  walls,  157 
Gourd,  the,  72 
Gourds,  40'2 

Grape  Appley  Tower?,  85;  black,  a  new, 
401  ;  Cooper's  Black,  423  ;  Lady  Downe's, 
berries  spotted  and  shrivelling,  160  ;  the 
Strawberry,  414 
Grapes  and  Melons  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
317;  at  Melton  Constaljle,  239;  at  the 
Edinburgh  show,  214  ;  when  cutting,  417 
Grass  for  shaded  situations,  a,  231 


Gray's  Inn  Gardens,  opening  of,  292 
Greenwich  Park,  flowers  in,  241 
GrevilleaBanksi  Fusieri,  22  ;  thelemanniana, 

439 
Groundsels,  ornamental,  370 
Groves  and  green  alleys,  152 
Gynerium  argenteum,  15 
Gypsopliila  paniculata  flore-pleno,  331 


H. 

Hackwood  Park,  242 

Hicraanthup,  215  ;  Katherinje,  259 

Halton  Gardens,  Tring,  83 

Hampstead  Heath,  extension  of.  66  ;  view,  2 

Hampton   Court,   notes    from,   158;    Palace 

Gardens,  133 
Hardy  flowers  from  Maidstone,  213  ;  fruits, 
86  ;  plants  and  heavy  rains,  350  ;  in  flower 
at  Kew,  59 
Heaths  from    Mr.   Anthony    Waterer,   181  ; 

from  the  Surrey  Hills.  164 
Hedderley,  Mr.  J.  ri.,  124 
Hedysaruiu  luultijugum,  135 
Helianlhemum  .Tubilee,  333 
Helianthus    Daniel   Dewar,   249;    Nuttallii, 

75  ;  tomentosus,  231 
Heliopsis  Ijevis  and  B.   Ladhanis,  295;   pit- 
cherianus  and  H.  B.  LadhaniP,  256  ;  scabra 
and   its    variety  pitcheriana,   15U ;    s.    B. 
Ladhams,  222 
Heuierocalliscitrina,  Baroni  in  N.  giornale, 

Bot.  Ital.  IX.,  S3 
Hemsley,  Mr.  W.  B.,  F.R.S.,  178 
Hepaticas,  lo7 

Herbaceous  borders,  renovating,  344 
Herb  border,  the,  28s 
Herbs,  46  ;  forcing,  398  ;  the  book  of,  274 
Heuchera  brizoides  and  var.  giacillima,  129; 
Coralie,  129  ;   Drummondi,  129;   Fantasie, 
129;    Flambeau,   129;    hispida,    129;    im- 
provement, of  the,  146;  kilnfieldense,  130; 
Lucifer,  130  ;   micrantha  and  var.    rosea, 
130;  Rosaraunde,  130;   sanguinea,  182;  s. 
and   varieties,   130;    a.  Walker's    variety, 
189  ;  zabelana,  130 
Heucheras,  improvement  of  the,  129 
Hibiscus  moscheutoo,  298 
Hippeastiums,  137,  215,  381 ;  at  Shrewsbury, 

162 
Holly,  369  ;  in  the  winter  landscape,  437 
Hollies  for  the  woodland,  405  ;  two  good,  301 
Hollyhock,  an  hour  with  the,  280,  298,  340, 
410;  as  a  wall  plant,  the,  162;   double,  a 
plea  for  the,  197;    florist  y.  garden,  the, 
145;   lecture  on   the,   127;   the,  188;   the 
single,  ;'31  ;  the  wild,  230 
Httllyliocks  and  the  disease,  39  ;  single,  146, 

206 
HomeGardeningAssociation,  Cleveland,  the. 

423 
Honesty,  371 

Honey-bee,  the  book  of  the,  121 
Hornets  and  wa^pg,  ]9(j 
Horae-radish,  398 
H(trticnltural  Club,  68,  365 
Horticultural  Clutj,  E*8t  Anglian,  51,  140; 
College,  Swanley,  310;  Hall  and  garden,' 
the  new,  353  ;  a  way  of  helping  the,  353  ; 
Hall,  the  new,  371 
Horticulture  at  Edinburgh  Cattle  show,  422  ; 

technical  education  as  applied  to,  22 
Horticulturists,  honours  to,  292 
Housley,  Mr.  William,  160,  162 
Humea  elecans,  57.  64,  381 
Hunieas  affectinn  Peach  trees,  75,  1.54 
Humming-bird  moth  and  scarlet  Geraniums, 

179 
Hyacinth,   Dutch,  propagation  of  the,  165  ; 

Grape,  243 
Hyacinths,  208,  216  ;  propagating  in  England, 

218  :  Roman,  102 
Hydrangea,  a  climbing.  219;   hortensia  or 
hortenois,  22  ;    paniculata,   230 ;    grandi- 
t1ora,95 
Hydrangeas,  126;  herbaceou?,  204 
Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  horticulture,  407 
Hypericum  elatuni,  165 


I. 


Iberis,  156 

Ilex  crenata,  413 

Impiiey  Hall,  Droitwich,  201 

India,  the  sea«on  in,  75 

Insect  pests,  84 

Institution,  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent,  1 

International  horticultural  exhibition  at 
Turin,  422 

Inula  royleana,  106 

Ipomcua  rnbro  C(i;rulea,  72,  206,  237,  266 

Ipomteas,  West  Indian,  266 

Ipseaspeciosa,  85 

Ireland,  a  few  fruit  notes  from,  147  ;  autumn 
flowers  and  tints  from,  259  ;  plants  for,  276 

Iris  aurea  and  Iris  Monnieri,  100  ;  licvigata 
(Ka:mpferi),  96;  Monnieri  and  Iris  aurea, 
100  ;  reticulata,  success  with,  127  ;  stylosa, 
363  ;  8.  mapniflca.  397  ;  the  Japanese,  96 

Irises,  English,  at  Kew,  83  ;  Oncocyclus,  the 
lime  theory,  361 

Isoloma  culture.  160 

Itea  virginica,  124 


Ivy,  a  substitute  fur,  195;  the,  226 

Ixia,  215 

Ixora  coccinea  lutea,  39  ;  macrothyrsa,  179 


J. 

Jaborosa  iiitegrifolia,  1C4 

Jack  Fiuit,  the,  71 

Jamaica,  a  note  from,  180;  gardens  of,  46, 

71,  254,  266,  291 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

363 
Judging  Cactus  Dahlias,  192 


K. 

Kalosanthea  or  Rocheas,  lis 

Kentish  flower  shows,  91 

Ker  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Robert  P.,  Liverpool, 

240 
Kew  notes,   11,   54,  109,  161,  213,   259,  277, 

293,  309,  369,  407 
Kireiigeshoma  palmata,  245 
Kitchen  gardens,  straight  walks  in,  91 
Kleinia  (>alpini,  263 
Kniphufia  Burchelli,  263  ;  modesta,  278 
Kniphoflas,  417 


Lahurnum  caramanicum,  203 

Lhcc  Balk,  the,  254 

Lachenalia,  215 

Lady  Mnrgaiet  Hall,  Settlement,  the,  104 

Lady's  Slippers,  hardy,  41 

La'lio-Catlleya  Norba  superba,  321 

La'lia  elegans  at  the  Woodlands,  178  ;  Helen, 

303 
Lantana  delicatissima,  197;   neglect  of  the, 

128 
Lapagerias,  239 

Latham,  Mr.,  presentation  to,  294 
Lathyrus  latifolius  grandiflorus  albus,  3 
Lavatera  Olbia,  108 
Law,  159 

Lawns,  walks,  and  borders,  136 
Leadwork,  300,  338,  359 
Lechlade,  Gloucester,  a  note  from,  108 
Leeks,  207 

Leontopodiura  alpinum,  284 
Leopard's  Bane,  243 

Lettuce,  136,  226,  382  ;  a  new,  the  Staghorn, 
295;   at  the  Drill   Hall,  231;    a  valuable 
autumn,  189 
Lettuces,  57 

Lewisia  Tweedyi,  28,  200 
Lilium,  215;  albanuni,  286;  auratum,  286; 
a.  and  varieties,  296  ;  a.  at  Chorley  Wood, 
294 ;  a.  bulb  decaying,  160 ;  a.  platy- 
phyllum  (Shirley  var.),  16;  bakerianum, 
333;  Beerensi,  333;  Bolaiideri,  333;Browni 
and  varieties,  333  ;  bulbiferum,  334  ;  Bur- 
banUi.  254 ;  cauadense  and  vars.,  354 ; 
canriidum,  128;  and  vars,  354;  elegans 
Peter  Barr,  38;  Harrisii,  361 ;  Kelloi^gii,16  ; 
loHMifloruni  Hairi8ii,225  ;  poinponium,  149  ; 
.^zoviiziaiiuni,  247,  316;  tigrinum  Fortune! 
diseased,  160 
Lilinms,  101;   from  Colchester,  38 ;  potting, 

381 
Lily  failures  in  1903,  6 

Lily,  of  the  Valley,225,362;  Scarborough.  215; 
the  Belladonna,  299;  the  white,  6;  the  best 
form  of,  183 
Lilies  diseased,  99;  in  1903,  261 ;  in  Regent's 
Paik,  246;  notes  on,  284,  296,  333,  354,  376 
Lime  trees  and  salt  water,  212 
Liriope  spicata,  331 
Lithospermum  piustratura,  99,  150 
Lol)elia  syphilitica  alba,  233 
Lot»tlias,  herbaceous,  44":;  ;  the  autumn,  258 
Locklnge,  notes  from,  Lady  Wantage's  gar- 
den. 190 
Loganbeirv,  the,  25,  107.  227 
Loganberries  from  anorth  wall,  54 
Lonicera  chinensis,  230;  Hildebrandti,  181 
Lotus   Jacotiicus,  230;    pelitirhyncus,  279; 

tetragonolobu?,  54 
Luculia  cratissinift,  390 
Lupin,  the  tree,  91 
Lupins,  tree.  224 
Luzula  nivfa,  tjeauty  of,  23 
Lychnis  chalcedonica,  28 
Lycoris  equandgera,  270 
Lysimachia  Ilenryi,  2U9 


M. 

Magnolia  Campbelli,  3f3  ;  glauca,  234 

Mahogany,  the,  255 

INlnizeas  an  autumn  vegetable.  232 

Malniaison  layers,  86 

Malvastrnm  lateritium,  190  ;  muuroanum,  231 

Mamraee-Sapota,  254 

Maples,  Japanese,  57 

Marigolds  in  pots,  279,  295 

Markets,  notes  from  the,  308,  403,  419 

Marrows  and  manure,  88;  the  custard,  173, 

343  ;  vegetable,  136 
Meadow  Sattrons  at  Chelsea,  253 
;Meconopsis,  seedling,  38 


Melbury,  242 

Melon  fruits,  supporting,  65  ;  Golden  Orange, 

287 
Mttons,  64,  101  ;  and  Grapes  in  the  Channel 

Islands,  317 
Mesembryanthemum  e'egans  roseum,  179 
Metrosideros  floiitiunda,  234 
Mexican  liouses,  171 
Mignonette,  30,  lis.  227,  258,  381;  Machet 

White  Pearl,  26!» 
Miltonia  Roezlii,  85  ;  vexillaria,  358  ;  v.  and 

its  varietie?,  33 
Mistletoe,  261 
Mitraria  coccinea,  234 
Morels,  the,  186 
Mulching,  381 
Mulgedium  Plumieri,  54 
Muscari,  243 
Mushrooms,  102,  207.  344;  giant,  197;  acme 

popular  errors  about,  84 


N. 

Napsea  dioica,  200 

Narcissi,  the  transplanting  of,  216 

Narcissus,  216  ;  poeticusfl.-pl.  not  flowering, 

256 
Nasturtiums,  dwarf  bedding,  23 
National  Gardeners  Guild,  401 
Natural  history  of  plants,  the,  121 
Nectarine,  a  good  September,  214 
Nectarines,  46 

Neniesia  stiumosa  Suttoni,  90 
Nepenthes  ventricosa,  263 
Nerine,  215 

Nerines  from  Ireland,  330 
New  and  rare  plants,  203,  237 
Newry.  flowers  from,  37 
Nicholson,  F.L.S.,  Mr.  George,  422 
North  Wales,  weather  in,  192 
Notable  gardens,  84,  201,  242 
Notes  from  a  small  garden  in  North  Wales,^ 

411 
Notospartium  Carniichaelia%  109 
Nuisery  garden,  Mr.  James  Douglas',  Great 

Buokham,  138 
Nursery  gardens,  172 
Nut,  the,  257 
Nymphioa,  anew,  114;  George  Huster,  204; 

gigantea,  note  on,  310 
Nymph.'cas,   the   best,   165  ;    the  blue,  383, 

409 

O. 

Oak,  my  friend  the  Flicker,  194  ;  the  Burr^ 
205 

Oaks,  the  hammock  under  the,  131 

Obituary,  36,  121,  159,  212,  308 

Ochna  multiflora  not  a  stove  shrub,  2 

Odontoel'ssum  crispum,ii7;  and  allied  spe- 
cies, 244  ;  c.  grail  eanum,  67 

Odontcglossums,  culture  of,  244 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  212 

Onions,  16,  136  ;  autumn-sown,  304  ;  harvest- 
ing, 170;  Tiipoli,  119 

Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatum,  332 

Orchard,  a  Coxs  Orange  Pippin.  313;  house, 
226,344;  I  laiiLing  a  small,  315 

Orchards,  foimation  (>f,  225 

Orange,  tlie,  47  ;  the  Tangeiine,  311 

Orchid  guide,  1901-3,  Sander's,  addenda  to, 
67 

Orchids,  171,  272,  417;  and  leaf-mould,  137  ; 
atTheGlebelands,  Woodford,  358;  British, 
305;  liow  fertilised,  352  ;  in  Greater  Man- 
chester, 430,  444  ;  their  culture  and 
management,  87 

Orchis  laiifolia,  62 

Orchises,  three  hardy,  89 

Osmanthus  ilicifolius  piirpureus,  3 

Ostrowskia  magniflca,  381 

Overgrown  flowers,  Iruits,  and  vegetables, 
399 

Oxalis  lobata,  332 


Pachistimas.  the.  132 

Pa_>onies.  herbaceous,  15 

Palm,  the  Betel  Nut.  282 

Palms,  the  most  useful,  171,  240 

Pansy,  tufted.  Queen  of  ttie  year,  147,  164; 
Walter  Gale,  124 

Pansies,  31  ;  bedding,  66  ;  Tufted,  a  note  on, 
312;  T.,  as  rock  plants,  3;  T.,  mulching, 
41  ;  T.,  propagating  for  autumn  planting, 
130  ;  T.,  white,  198 

Park  Lane,  flowers  in.  265 

Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  S4 

Parks  of  New  York,  423 

Parsley,  119.  258 

Paths,  gaiden,  428,  442 

Pavettacatfra,  38 

Pea,  Carter's  Michaelmas,  273 ;  Sutton's 
Matchless  Marrowfat.  173;  the  Gladstone, 
163,  206;  Veitch's  Acme.  21 

Peas.  (i4,  188,  417  ;  early,  in  frames,  pots,  and 
borders,  418;  Everlasting,  42;  E.,  some 
deliglitful.  54;  Irish-grown,  231 

Peach,  a  new,  Libra,  109;  late,  Sea  Eagle, 
287  ;  Nectarine,  287  ;  Peregrine.  126,  167  ; 
tree,  border,  a.  402;  trees,  Uunieas  affect- 
ing, 154  ;  trees,  not  fruiting,  212 
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Peaches,  30,  46, 101,  20S,  258,  323  ;  cold  house, 
at  Woodlands  Vale,  Ryde,  312  ;  early,  116 ; 
pot,  3S1  ;  weather  and  ripening,  58 
Pear  and  Apple,  the  auninier  pruning  of,  13S 
Pear,  Conference,  3S4  ;  Marechal  de  la  Cour, 
341  ;    midge,    the.    17  :    the,    47  ;    trees, 
cordon,  305;     I'vedale's    St.    Geroiain  at 
Gation,  315 
Pears,  early,  172 

Peed  and  Sons,  Messrs.,  West  Norwood,  342 
Pelargonium,  Ivy-leaved,  Mme.  Crousse,  77; 

Paul  Crampel.  30,  55 
Pelargoniums,    85,     118;    Ivydeaved,     266; 
show,  25S  ;  zonal,  101.  117,   171;    choice, 
397  ;  for  winter.  20S 
Pentstemon,  Newbury  Gem,  407 
Pentstemons,  188  ;  seedling,  ISO 
Pernettyas,  417 
Phala-nopsis,  351 

Philadelphus  Manteau  d'Hermine,  61 
Philesia  buxifolia,  234 

Phloxes,  1.''5,  l.'iil;  lierhaceous,  151  ;  at  Swan- 
more  Park, '.10;  theStar,181  ; white, '206, 385 
Phyllostachys  Henonis,  408  ;  nigra  in  tlower, 

270 
Physianthus  albens,  146,  100 
Phytolacca  decaiidra,  3-^8 
Picotee,    white    and    yellow    ground,    the. 

379,  393 
Pine-apple  culture,  363  ;   in  the  tropics,  the. 

100 
Pine-apples,  a  few  notes  about,  271 
Pink,  a  perpetual  flowering,  104  ;    Mrs.  Sin- 
kins,  18(1 ;  Samuel  Barlow,  22 
Pinks,   31;   forced.   351;   single  Mule,  106; 

two,  for  hlDoniiiig  in  pots,  371 
Pinus,  a  general  view  of  the  genus,  390 
Plant  portraits,  recent,  32,  120,  191,  259,  330  ; 

shelter,  a,  225 
Plants  and  bulbs,  spring-flowering',  natu- 
ralising, 220,  24;J ;  herbaceous,  four  un- 
common, 233  ;  new  and  rare,  16,  245,  209: 
rare,  at  Mount  Edgcumbe,  356 ;  some 
neglected,  337;  tying,  289;  under  trees, 
160,  4117 
Platyceriums  at  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens, 

440 
Plum  Late  Orange  (Rivers'),  262 ;  President, 

262 
flums,  40  ;  German,  197 
Plumbajio  capensis,  416  ;  Larpentffi,  297 
Poinsettias,  137,  188,  273 
Polianthes  tuberosa,  215 
Polyanthus,  244 
Pulyatithuses,  £5 

Polygala  Chaniajbuxus  purpurea,  330 
Polygonum    attine,  20ii,   332 ;    amplexicaule 
var.  oxyphyllura,    313  ;    baldschuanicum, 
330;  capitatum,  332 
Polyporei,  the,  186 
Pomegranate    and    Bignonia    flowers    from 

Hampshire.  307 
PomoIoKical  Congress  in  1904,  279 
Pondweed,  212 
Ponticum?,  too  many,  407 
Pope,  Mr.  W.,  88 
Poppies,   new    Iceland,   180;    Shiiley,    199; 

Welsh,  double,  259 
Pttsth,  Cliarles  Jules  Frederick,  160 
potato  disease,  57  ;   inspection,  Midlothian, 
295;   NoUhern  Star,  279;    N.  S.,  diseased, 
406;    Sir   J.    Llewelyn,    190;    society,    a 
national,    277,    313  ;    trials    at    Aughton, 
Lancashire,  278 
Potatoes,  156,  258;    a  gloomy  outlook  for, 
173;  a  record  price  for  Kent-grown,  162; 
disease  among,  206;   disease-resisting,  242. 
245,   204,    283,    306,   322  ;    early,  46 ;    early 
forced,  398;   extraordiuaiy,  247;  failures 
and    successes  with,  223 ;    in    1903,    310 ; 
wonderful,  262 
Pot-pourri,  the  making  of.  148 
Presentation,  147  ;  to  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham, 

406 
Primula  capitata,  106;  kewensis,  10;  sinen- 
sis, 64 
Primulas,  137 

Primrose,  the  common,  244 
Primroses,  05 

Priory,  The.  Nettleatone,  Isle  of  Wight,  207 
Privet,  the  California,  as  a  hedge  plant,  423 
Piuning  fruit  trees,  401 
Prunus  spinosa  purpurea,  336 
"Puff  Balls,"  the,  186 
Pulmonaria,  243" 
Pyrethiums,  12 

Q. 

tjueensland  garden,  notes  from  a,  373 


Rabbits  barking  trees,  57 

Radishes,  288 

Ragged  Robin,  the  double,  82 

Railway  station  flower  gardens,  75 

Ranunculi,  362 

Raspberry,  Belle  de  Fontenay,  in  November, 

Raspberry-Blackberry,  The  Mahdi,  124 
Raspberries,  autumn,  3-26 
Ravenscourt    Park,   Hammersmith,  flowers 
in  179 


Reinwardtia  tetragyna,  423 
Resurrection  plants,  371 
Rhododendron  Mrs.  Harry  IngersoU,  371 
Rhododendron  nobleanum,  262;  Pink  Pearl, 

Rhododendrons,  288;   and  the  season,  263; 
Himalayan,  73;  in  Cornwall,  377;  in  Hyde 
Park,  3  ;  seedling,  2U5 
Rhubarb.  3(14 

Rhus  cotinoides  in  autumn,  295 
Rich,  the  rights  of  the.  177, 195 
Kichardia    afiicana,   lid  ;     tuthiopica.    308; 

flowers,  418;  hybrid,  2 
Rights  of  the  rich,  177.  195 
Riviera  notes.  37t; 
Robin  ias,  the,  116 
Rock  bed  planting,  160 
Rock  beds,  small,  on  flat  ground,  249 
Kockeries,  362 

Rook  garden,  a  famous.  Ill  ;  making,  98,249; 
liondeletia  striyusa,  22 

Rosa,  Berberiifolia  Hardii.  203;  indica  Miss 
Willmott,  2(13.   lucida,  330;    rugosa,  203; 
r.  Blanc  double  de  Couberi,  128 ;  r.  x  Poly- 
antha,  88;  r.  repeua  alba,  32;  r.  var.  Agnes 
Emily  Carman,  206  ;  sinica,  95 
Rose,  a  forgotten,  22;  a  new  climbing,  Perle 
des  Neiges,  248;  a  new.  Earl  of  Warwick, 
H.T.,  214;  a   rare  garden.    Bonnet,    328; 
Aim^e    Vibert,    81 ;   Alberic  Barbier,  32 ; 
Albert  Foures,  169  ;  Amateur Teyssier,  248  ; 
Amy  Robsart,  lu  ;  Bardou  Job,  202  ;   Brais- 
wick  Fairy,  55  ;  buds,  233;  failing  to  open, 
160  ;  CarolineTestout,357  ;  CharlesGraham, 
H.P.,135;  climbing  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
180;     Clio,   H.T..   44;     Cloth  of  Gold,  5; 
Countess    of    Derby,    T.,    135  r   cuttings, 
232;     Damask,    perpetual,    291;     Dorothy 
Perkins.   289;    Duchess  of    Westminster, 
H.T.,   135;    Etoile    de    France,    335;    ex- 
hibiting    for     beginners,  4 ;     exhibition 
at  Regent's  Park,  .SO;   F^licile  Perpetue. 
169;     Florence     Pemberton,    H.T.,    135; 
Funune"8  Yellow  at  Lock  Inge,  10 ;  Franvoise 
Crousse,  169;  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  32,  38, 
;i3."»;   Frau   Peter  Lambert,  180;    General 
Hjrou  Berge,  414  :    Georee  Dicksm,  H.T., 
134;    Georne    Prince,  H.T..  135;    Gilbert 
Nabonnand,   407;      Grace     Darling,    169; 
growers,  ahint  to,  307;  growth  diseased,  160  ; 
Gross  an  Teplitz,  180;  Gustave  Regis.  180  ; 
H.  V.  Machin,  H.P.,  135;    I.ish  Beauty, 
202  ;  Irish  Glory.  2(12  ;   Jersey  Beauty,  336  ; 
Killarney.  335;   Lady  Battersea,  32;  Lady 
RobertP,  247;  Maman  Cochet,  lU;  Marie 
Pavie,  307;   Marie  Pavic',''   pHViey    Favie? 
260 :    Marjorie,   202  ;    Mercedes  (Rug  )88), 
180;    Mme.    Alfred    Cair-^re,    292;     Mme. 
Antoine   Mari,  247;    Mme.  Berkeley,  Tea, 
307;  Mme.   Isaac   Pereire  at  Ariibigland. 
N.B..  336;  Mme.  Marie  Lavalley,  206;  Mis. 
Pierpoint  Morean.  T.,  135;    Mme.  Pierre 
Cochet.169;  Mme.  Vermorel,  247  ;  iloridng 
Gli>w,  247 ;   new  Amateur  Teyssier,   H.T., 
231 ;  NoeiUNahonnand,10:  nursery, agreat 
mai  ket,  7  ;  Oskar  Cordel,  H.P.,135  ;  Pauline 
Bersey,  230;    Paul's   Single    White,   203; 
Peace,    10 ;    Perle     von     Godesberg,     10 ; 
Reichsgraf  E.  von  Kesselstatt.  260 ;  Rene 
Andr6,  32;  show,  proposed  autumn,  277; 
single  white  Macartney.  203  ;  Suuvenir  de 
Pierre    Notting,    247 ;   The    Garland,    11 : 
Viscountess  Falmouth,  II. T.,  44;    White 
Lady.  336 
Roses,  46,  156  ;  a  bowl  of,  108 ;   and  dead 
trees,    10 ;    and    summer     pruning,    208 ; 
annual,   259;    at    Cheahnnt.    32;    at   East 
Burnham  Patk.  90;   at  Ruckmans,  Ockley, 
81 ;     at    Wolverhampton,     44 ;     autumn- 
flowering  single,  202 ;    autumn   planting, 
280;  climbing,  on  peigolas,  233  ;  climbing 
Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  spuria.  307  ;  crimson 
and  scarlet,  for  autumn,  335  ;   exhibition, 
for  beginners.  232  ;  garden,  the  worthy  use 
of,  248;   g. ,  thoughts  on,  13  ;   grouping,  5  ; 
in  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  5;  in  pots, 
344  ;  in  1903,  295  ;  1903,  notes  from  a  York- 
shire garden,  152  ;  jottings  about,  110,  247, 
306,  3")7,   374 ;    La  France  and  Augustine 
Guinoisseau-  the  sport,  308;   Monthly  or 
China,  398;   mulching,  and  its  evils,  357; 
new,  about,  248  ;    notes  on  new  decorative 
or  garden,  58  ;  notes  on  new  exhibition,  £  ; 
November,  407  ;  of  bright  colouring,  three 
bedding,   168;  pillar,   6;   Polyantha,  413; 
pot,  30,  233  ;  pruning,  293  ;  some  new.  295  ; 
at  the  Abbey  Park  show,  Leicester,  134; 
Tea,  in  pillar  form,  335  ;  the  wichuraiana. 
62;    w.,  among  the  Sweet  Briars  and,  7; 
w.  hybrids,  306  ;  winter  protection  of,  441 ; 
with  persistent  folia^te,  374 
Rowe  atid  Sons,  Messrs.  W.  B.,  Barbourne 

Nurseries,  290 
Rubus  rosiefolius,  312,  332,  422,  430  ;  r.  fruit- 
ing. 350  ;  laciniatus,  319  ;  moluccanus.  3 
Rudbeckia  pinnata,  284  ;  subtomentosa,  278 
Ruellia  macrantha,  422 
Russelia  juncea,  332 


Saffron,  double  White  Meadow,  351 
Salads,  winter,  156 
Salsafy,  273 


Salvia    azurea  grandiflora,  307 ;  glutinosa. 
199  ;  patens,  361  ;  tutilans,  351  ;   Sclarea 
249 
Sambucus  canadensis,  183 
Sandringham,  302 

Saxifraga  cortusjufolia,  293;   Kortunei,  293, 
311,  373,  391 ;  granulata  flote-pleno,  243  ; 
lingulata  var.  lautoscana,  ()() 
Saxifragas,  two  late-flowering,  294 
Saxifrages,  mossy,  as  edging  plants,  28 
Scabiosa  Parnassi,  164 
Scabious,  annual,  l(i6 
Scbizocodon  soldanelloides,  01 
Schizostylis  coccinea,  374 
Schomburgkias,  382 
Scilla,  243 

Scotland,  notes  from,  43,  81,  1.5.''),  195 
Scottish     railway    rates    for    horticultural 

produce,  332 
Seakale,  16,  272.  344 
Sedum  spectabile,  a  fine  form  of,  259 
Seeds  which  should  be  kept,  72 
Sempervivum?,  160 

Senecio  adonidifolius  (syn.  artemisi:i'foIius), 
414;  Clivorum,  109 ;  Galpini,l79;  pulcher, 
373  ;  tanguticus,  237 
Senecios,  376 

Shakespeare  Country,  the,  121 
Shallots,  30 
Shasta  Daisy,  the,  261 
Shelter,  a  plant,  225 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  242 
Show  and  conference,  fruit  and  vegetable, 
229 ;  and  sports,  a  village,  191 ;   Holland 
House  flower,   17  ;    Leicester  flower,  103  ; 
the  National  Rose  Society's,  1 ;  the  Temple 
Rose,  19 
Shrewsbury  fl(tral  fete,  177 
Shrub  and  tree  liook,  a  beautiful,  414 
Shrubberies,  planting,  288 
Shrubs,   berried,  378;    for  buttresses,   160; 
for  seaside,  212  ;  in  a  Wigtr)nshire  garden, 
409  ;  new  and  unc-immon,  234  ;  and  trees, 
24,  41,  60,  76,  95.  115,  135,  152.  167,  183,  201, 
219,  234,  251,  263,  301.  336,  355,  377,   399, 
400 ;    in   Aldenbain    House  Gardens,  132  ; 
Japan,  some  lesser-known,   167,   183,  201, 
220  ;  new,  :J02  ;  planting,  330 
Sidalcea  Candida  Rosy  Gem,  241 
Silene  Arenaria,  222 
Slug  catcbing,  20 
Smiih,  Mr.  William.  171 
Smith  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Ricbaid,  Worcester, 

204 
Snapdragons,  &c.,  160 
Snowdrop,  the,  243 
Snowdrops  in  grass,  222 
Societies— 
Aberdeen     Chrysanthemum,    404 ;    Royal 

Horticultural,  '^91 
Ascot  UorliciiliurHl,  364 
Beckeidiam  Honicnltural,  260,  274,  328 
Birmingham  Cln-jsunthemum,  347 
Bolttm,  403 

Border  District  ChrTsanthemum,  420 
Brighton  Hiuticultur.tl.  174 
Bristol  Chrysanthemum,  404  ;  Gardeners, 

124.  102,  327 
British  Pteridological  Society,  123 
Cardiff  Gardeners",  159.  192.  260,  274  ;   and 
County  Horticultural,  87;    Chrysanthe- 
mum, 340 
Chard,  192 
Chester  Paxton.  367 
Colchester  Horticultural,  365 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Piesei  vation,  174, 

40S 
Crovdon  Horticultural,  50,  69,  174, 192.  228, 

274,  ZOS,  420 
Derbyshire    Agricultural    and     Horticul- 
tural, 228 
Dulwich  Horticultural,  326,  365 
Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural, 

191 
Dundee  Chrysanthemum,  420 
Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical,  140 
East  End  Window  Gardening,  408 
Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum,  385 
English  Arburicultural,  159 
Exeter  Chrysanthemum,  345 
Gardeners,  a  proposed,  for,  349 
Horticultural  science,  for,  39 
French     Horticultural,    of    London,     51  ; 

National  Chrysanthemum,  368 
Gateacie,  140 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Pansy,  75 
Great  Marlow  Horticultural,  140 
Hanley  Horticultural,  5o 
Harrow  Horticultural,  35 
Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum,  3(j8 
Horto-Agricultural  of  Piedmont,  jubilee  of 

the,  391 
Highgate  Chrysanthemum,  364  ;  Horticul- 
tural, 71 
Hull  Chrysanthemum,  :J86 
Hurst  and  Son  Musical,  372 
Huyton  and  Roby,  102 
Itish  Gardeners' Association  and  Benevo- 
lent, 10.1 
Kent  County  Chrysanthemum,  346 
Kidderminster  and  District  Horticultural, 

367 
Ladvwell  and  Lewisham  Horticultural,  175 
Liverpool     Horticultural,    305,    360,    420; 
Root,  274 


Societies— 

Manchester  Dahlia,  209  ;  Rose,  51 

Melton  Mowbray  and  District,  403 

National  Amateur  Gardeners',  51, 174,  228, 
260,  274,  420 

National  Chrysanthemum,  34S,  404 

National  Dahlia,  176 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee,  70,  158 

National  Rose,  1,  161,  19(;,  421,  434;  at 
<  ilasgow,  67  ;  date  of  Holland  Park  show, 
202 

National  Sweet  Pea,  52 

Newbury  Horticultural,  104,  122 

Newport  (Mon.)  Horticultural,  102 

Norfulk  and  Norwich  Chrysanthemum, 
387  ;  Rose,  34 

Portsmouth  Rose,  34 

Reading  Gardeners',  328,  420  ;  Rose,  34 

Richmond  Horticultural,  34 

Rock  Feiry,  140 

Romford  and  Essex  Horticultural,  52 

Royal  Agricultural,  IS 

Ro>al  Botanic,  124 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural,  196,  208 

Royal  Horticultural,  36,  50,  69,  103,  141 
175.  210,  275,  328,  387;  and  a  horticul 
tural  college,  391  ;  conference  on  vege 
tables,  260  ;  examinations  in  1904,  278 
new  Hall  and  Garden,  300  ;  of  Ireland 
191 

Saltaire,  Shipley,  and  District  Rose,  123 

Sandy  Horticultural,  175 

Sbetheld  Chrysanthemum,  366 

Sherborne  Gardeners',  140,  328 

Shrewsbury,  143 

Sidcup  Chrysanthemum,  365 

Southampton  Chrysautiiemum,  345  ;  Horti- 
cultural, 408 

Southern  Counties  Carnation,  102 

Stroud  Horticultural,  228 

Sutton  Rose,  49 

Torquay  Chrysanthemum,  327 

Trowbridge  Horticultural,  159 

Ulverston  Rose,  52 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent, 52,  124,  275 

L'pton,  140 

West  of  England  Chrysanthemum,  346 

Wills  Hiuticultural,  141 

Winchester  Horticultural,  367 

Windsor  and  Eton  Ruse,  35 

Wulverhampton,  50 

Wood  bridge,  52 

Wcolton  Gatdeners",  364,  420 

York  Chrysanthemum,  380 
Solatium   capsicastrum,   188 ;    crispnm,  149, 

178  ;  jasniinoides,  330,  390 
Sour-sop,  the,  71 

South  African  plants  in  Encliah  gardens,  4(30 
South  Devon,  flowerd  in,  179 
Southern  Paciflc  Islands,  Flora  of  the,  439 
South wark  Park,  b25 
Sparaxis,  215 

Spinach,  16 ;  for  winter,  102,  119 
Spindle  Tree,  the,  263 
Spirrea  Aitchisoni,  220;  ariiefolia,  38  ;  cieipi- 

tosa,  20  ;  Undleyana,  95,  183 
Spooner,  Messri.  S.  and  Sons,  HounsloM*,  384 
Sprekelia  formusissima,  215 
Stebbing,  F.R.S.,  the  Rev.  T.  R.  R.,  422 
Stenoglottis  longifolia,  263 
Step  forward,  a,  125 

Stock.  Sutton's,  All  the  Year  Round,  22 
Stocks,     East     Lothian,     226 ;    Wallflower- 
leaved,  128 
Stonehenge  and  the  barbed  wire  fence,  50 
Strainer,  the,  72 
Strawberry,     a    new,     The    Roydon,     296 ; 

Eleanor,  in  July,  74  ;  farm  in  Wisconsin,  a, 

79;    forcing,  preparing  fir,   305;    Givou's 

Laie  Prolific,  38,   55;  Loxfoid  Hall,  109; 

season,    the,    48;;   the    Himalayan,    197; 

Trafalgar,  16,  157 
Strawberries,  46,  61,  86,  118,  156,  208,  238 ; 

alpine,  271  ;  autumn,  319  ;  iu  pots,  30,  288  ; 

preserving,  75 
Strawberry-Raspberry,  the,  in  autumn,  353, 

411 
Streptocarpus  flowers  from  Aldenham  House, 

54 
Streptocarpuses  in  the  flower  garden,  95 
Succulent  plants,  tieda  of,  246 
Summer-houses  of  simple  design,  993 
Swanley  Horticultural  College,  38 
Swanswick,  notes  from,  61,  93,  110 
Sweet  Briars  and  wichuraiana  Roses,  among 

the,  7 
Sweet  Pea,  Dorothy  Eckford,  75  ;  Lord  Rose- 

bery,  75  ;  year,  a,  155 
Sweet  Peas,  324  ;  in  late  October,  3U8  ;  1903. 

four,  294 
Sweet-sop,  the,  71 

Sweet  William,  the  double  crimson.  65,  100 
Sydenham,  Mr.  Robert,  192  ;  presentation  to, 

406 
Symfhyandra  Hofmanni,  113 


Tacsonia  insignis,  76 

Tamarind,  the,  47 

Terregles,  N.B.,  a  note  from,  373 

Thompson,  Mr.  William,  V.M.H.,  36 

Thorn,  the  tansy-leaved,  409 
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Tibouchina  IieLeromalla,  luy ;  niacrantUa, 
391 

Tomato  crop,  the  outdoor,  162 ;  culture 
under  glasa  without  rtre-heat,  33 

Tomatoes,  18S  :  against  wall^,  30  ;  for  winter, 
64  ;  yellow,  tor  market,  "27!) 

Town  gardening,  li7 

Tree  and  bush  fruits,  hardy,  culture  of,  2i)4 

Tree  and  shrub  bo'ik,  a  beautiful,  414 

Tree  book,  the,  121 

Trees,  effect  of  grass  on.  305;  old,  pruning, 
39S  ;  plants  under,  100;  staking,  362  ;  the 
grouping  of,  81) ;  transplantinLi  large,  355 

Trees  and  shrubs,  24.  41,  60,  76,  *.>5,  115,  135, 
ir)2,  167,  183,  201,  219,  234,  251,  263,  301, 
336,  355,  377,  399,  409  ;  in  Aldenham  House 
Gardens.  132;  new,  302;  planting,  336; 
Japan,  some  lessei  -known,  167, 1S3, 201,  220 

Tricuspidaria  hexapetala,  234 

Tropaeolum  polyphyllum,  3'.>,  78;  Sunlight, 
58  ;  speciosum,  109,  137 

Tropa?  jlums,  compact,  379 

Truffles,  the,  186 

Tulipa  Greigi,  23;  Hageri,  23;  kaufman- 
niana,  23;  kolpakowskyana,  23;  Korol- 
kowi,  23;  ianata,  23;  Leichtlini,  24;  lini- 
folia,  24 ;  T-ownei,  24 ;  macrospila,  40 ; 
maculala  and  varieties,  40  ;  maleulens,  40  ; 
mauritiana.  40;  JNrjuletti,  4u ;  Maxi- 
raowiczii,  40;  micheltana,  40;  montana, 
40  ;  nitida,  40  ;  ostr^wskyana,  77  ;  peraica, 
77;  phiiranidea,  77;  planifolia,  77; 
platystigma,  77  ;  prnacux,  77  ;  priestans,  77  ; 
primulina,  77  ;  pulchella,  77  ;  retroHexa, 
92 ;  saxatilis,  92  ;  Sprengeri,  92  ;  stellata, 
92 ;  strangulata  and  varieties,  92 ; 
suaveolens,  77,92;  sylvestris and  varieties, 
92;  triphylla,  92;  undulatifolia,  92; 
violacea,  92;  viriditlora  and  varieties,  92  ; 
vitelliiia,  92  ;  wilsouiana,  92 

Tulipas.  the,  23,  40,  77,  92,  150,  160,  21S 

Tulip,  Beauty  of  America,  150  ;  Beethoven, 
106 ;  Blushing  Bride,  150  ;  Bouton  d'Or. 
150;  Clara  Butt,  166;  Coquette,  166; 
Cottager,  150 ;  Diana,  160 ;  Early  Dawn,166 ; 
Fairie  IJiieen,  150;  Klaniheau,  166;  G'lla 
Beautv.  150  ;  Glow,  166 ;  Gold  Flake,  150  ; 
Harry  Veitch,  166  ;  Hecla.  166;  Hipoolyte, 
166;  Inslescombe  Scarlet,  150;  Innova- 
tion, 150  ;  Kmg  Haruld,  166  ;  La  Candnur, 
150, 166  ;  La  Merveille,  150  ;  La  Noire.  166  : 
Leghorn  Bonnet,  150 ;  Loveliness,  166 ; 
Maid  of  Honuur,  150 ;  Marie,  166 ;  Mart 
Capello,  166;  Orange  King,  150  ;  Painted 
Lady,  166  ;  farisiaii  Yellow,  151 ;  Phyllis, 
166  ;  Picotee,  151  ;  Ruby,  160  ;  Striped 
Beauty,  151  ;  Sweet  Nancy,  151  ;  The 
Fawn,  151  ;  Yellow  Gem,  151  ;  Zephyr, 
186 

Tulips,  101,  210,  225;  beddinsr.  21S  ;  cottage, 
naturalising,  212;  Darwin,  100;  early- 
flowei'ing.  218;  forcing,  218;  May-flowering 
or  cottage,  150  ;  Parrot,  219 

Turnip,  the  autumn  and  winter  supply,  190 

Turnips,  220  ;  for  winter,  80;  strap-leaved, 
139 

TydEeas,  170 

Tying,  254 


Vallota  purpurea,  111,  215 

Vanda  teres,  tluwering  of,  138 

Vases,  garden,  57 

Veeetable.    a    useful    spririy,    Good     King 

Henry,  119;  exhibits,  well-arranged,  423 
Vegetables,    exhibiting.    223 ;     fiuits     and 

flowers,  overgrown,  399  ;   important,  173  ; 

protecting,  2.'i7 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Messrs.  J.,  jubilee  of,  74 
Verbascuni  viigatum,  89 
A^erbena,  the  neglect  of  the,  21,  82,  117,  270 
Veronica  hulkeana,  115,  188 
Veronicas,  shrubby,  93,  332 
Village  show  and  sports,  a,  191 
Vine,  a  new.  203  ;  the  Hampton  Court,  331 
Vines,   15.   80.  136.   156.    238,   304,   344,  417  ; 

famous,  320 ;    Muscat,   failing,  66  ;  reno- 
vating old,  17 
Vinerie-',  early,  304 
Violas,  226;  as  rock  plants,  3;   in  Kegent's 

Park,  88 
Violet,  the  Dog's-tooth.  243 
Violets,  46  ;  Sweet,  and  Pansies  and  Violets 

from  mountain  and  plain.  4  ;  winter,  304 
Vitis  Thoinsuni,  203 


Wallace.  Alfred  Russel,  437 

■Wallflowers,  Polyanthus,  and  Myosotis,  323 

Waltham  Cross,  notes  from,  342 

Wasps  and  huruets,  196 

Waterer,  Mr.  Anthony,  Knap  Hill,  Woking, 

172 
Water  Lilies,  31  ;  blue,  189;  hybrid,  failing, 

06;  in  1003,  104 
Waterlow  Park,  Chrysanthemums  at,  325 
Watsonia,  216 

West  Indian  plants,  two  useful,  72 
Wild  garden,  the,  06 
Willows,  ornamental,  205 
Wilson,  Mr.  E.  H.,  352 
Wineberry,  the.  25 
Wi-dey  trials.  408 


Woodbri'lire  show,  ft  iiit  and  H  ivvers  at  tlie,  55 
Woodland,  the,  205 
Worcesterahire  notes,  20 
Workers  anu>ng  the  fluwers,  171 


ILLUSTRATED    ARTICLES. 


A. 

Aconituni  Wilsoni,  339 

Agapanthus,  Messrs.  Bull's,  67 

Agaric,  the  Brilliant  Kly,  1S6 

Akebia  lobata,  fruit  of,  370 

Anchusa  capensis,  54 

Androsace  lanuginosa,  379 

Anemone  alpina  in  the  Alps.  397 ;  narcisai- 

flora  seedling,  113  ;   polyanthes,  the  rare, 

in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew,  43 
Anemones,  seedling  270 
Apple    Beauty  of    Kent  in    Messrs.   James 

Veitch's    Langley     nursery,    239 ;    Lane's 

Prince  Albert,   323;    Middle   Green,  292; 

Queen  Alexandra,  449 
Aquilegia  glandiUoga,  groups  of,  27 
Arch  looking  south,  394 
Aspidistra  lurida,  flowers  of,  29 
Autumn  garden,  a  corner  in  the,  255 


Battersea  Park,  a  sub-Lropical  elade  in,  235 

Beale,  Mr.  William,  the  late,  308 

Bean,  Broad,  a  row  of  Carter's  Leviathan, 

289 ;  the  Green  Long  Pod,  139  ;   the  new 

Runner— Hack  wood  Success,  189 
Beech,     Weeping,      at     Messrs.    Dicksons. 

Chester,  167 
Begonia  Marie  Bouchett,  97 
Begonias,  ilouble,  one  of  Messrs.  Ware's,  327 
Benthamia  fragifera  in  Cornwall,  135 
Blickling    Hall,    Norfolk.    268;    Yews    and 

flowers  in  the  gardens  at,  267 
Bougainvillea    glabra,   the    famous,   in   the 

garden  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Arderne,  Cape  Town, 

353 
Bramble.  Cut-leaved,  an  arcade  of,  at  Slin- 

fleld  Manr)r,  319 
Broom,  White  Spanish,  group  of  the.  251 
Buddleia  variabilis  in  the  south-west,  153 


Cabbage,  a  new  (Wythes'   Early  Gem).   14; 

Wythes'  EailyGem  (showing  the  heart),  15 
Cactus,  the  Turk  s-cap,  in  the  West  Indies, 

337 
Calceolarias  and  Hvdrang^as,  herbaceous,  in 

the  garden  of  Mr.  J.  Hordern,  Hudders- 

field.  204 
Callistenion  salienusat  Menabilly,  2S1 
Calochorti  at  Valding,  Kent,  113 
Campanula     lactiflora,    the     beautiful,     at 

Wisley,  142  ;    peregrina,  03  ;    pyramidalis 

self-sown  in  wall,  90 
Canterbury    Bells    and    Thyme    at    Hewell 

Granae,  119 
Cattleya  Mossifu  in  leaf-mould,  137  ;  Warneri 

alba,  47 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  a  margin  of,  185 
Chamrelirinm  oarolinianum  at  Kew,  00 
Cherries,  White  Heart,  a  branch  uf,  287 
Chrysanthemum  Belle  of   Weyhridge,   407  ; 

Dorothy      Fortescue,     new,    429 ;     Kitty 

Bourne,  396 
Chrysanthemums,   prize    group   of,    at    the 

Bakewell  show,  347 
Cistus  laurifolins  at  Kew.  234 
Clematis  coccinea,  90  ;  hybrid,  as  a  pot  plant, 

361  ;  montana  against  a  stone  wall,  411 
Climbers  over  garden  gate,  428 
Cob  Nut  bushes  in  Kent,  257 
Colchicum  autumnale  in  the  Physic  Gardens 

at  Chelsea,  253 
Columbine,  the  Altaian,  26 
Conse'vatory  in  Baron  Rothschild's  garden 

at  Vienna,  in  the.  211 
Cornus  alba  Spaethii  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 

Kew.  378  ;  capitata  in  Cornwall,  135 
Crinuni  Mourei,  316 
Cypripedinm    acaule,    41 ;     insigne     in    an 

amateur's   greenhouse,   273  ;    i.    Harefteld 

Hall  variety,  431  ;   pubescens,  42  ;   specta- 

bile,  40  ;   x  Ultor,  ]55 
Cyrtanthus  odorus,  126 
Cytisus  albus,  251 


Dahlia,  Cactus,  Florence  M.  Stredwick,  427 

A'esta,  233 
Delphiniums  in  a  Mararate  garden,  131 
Diantbus  callizonus,  29S  ;  Ciesius,  230 
Di^aCiio,  99 


E. 


Edelweiss  from  seed  on  a  mck  garden,  284 
Elm  tree,  lifting  an,   at  Kew  with  one  of 

Barron's  machines.  355 
Eremuri  from  seed,  181 
Erinacea  pungens.  399 
Exacum  aftine,  447 


Ferns  and  Foxgloves  on  "Pulhamite"  rock- 
work,  207  ;  tree,  in  the  winter  garden  at 
Impney,  201 

Fig.  Brown  Turkey,  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
117 

PMower  vase,  lead,  at  Drayton  Manor,  300 

Flowers  boldly  arranged,  border  of,  80 

Foxgloves  and  Ferns  on  "Pulhamite"  rock- 
work,  207 

Fruit  tree  pruning,  433 

Fuchsia,  bloom  of,  434  ;  walk  in  Lord  Pen- 
rhyn's  Castle,  151 

Funkia  tarditlora  at  Kew,  297 


Galega  Hartlandi,  441 

Galtonia  candicans,  a  bed  of.  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  158 

Garden,  in  the  new,  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Japanese  Iris  time,  121 

Gardeners' dinner  committee,  the  (illustrated 

SllJJJilfllli'llt ) 

Gentiana  lutea  at  Kew,  59 

Gentianella,  the,  in  a  Surrey  garden,  45 

Geranium  granditlorum,  184 

Girton  College,  Roses  and  summer  beds  at, 

265 
Gladiolus,    Ellinirton   Belle,   the   new,  134  ; 

gandavensis,  252  ;  8  lunderioni  hybrid,  252 
Gloucestershire  wild  garden,  in  a,  132 
Grape,   Appley    Towers,   85  ;    new,    Melton 

Constable  seedling,  401 
Grass  path,  with  tlower  borders  at  The  Elms, 

Valding,  375 
Greenhouse,  a  small,  near  London,  416 

H. 

Hanbury,  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.V.O.,  of  La 
Murtola,  Italy,  107 

Heath  and  Tamarisk,  grouping  of,  331 

Holly,  the  Silver,  at  Shipley  Hall,  301 

Hollyhock,  florist's,  146 ;  garden,  140 

Hornbeam,  a  gi'o\'e  of,  152 

Hyacinth  bulbs,  showing  method  of  propa- 
gation, 21S 

Hydrangea  paniculafa  granditlora  in  the 
gardens  of  Corswall  House,  Wigtonshire, 
409  ;  scandens  in  Cornwall,  219 


I. 


Ilex  crenata  in  the  gardens  of  Shipley  Hall, 

Derby,  413 
Impney  Hall,  the  tei race  garden  at,  200 
Iris  atata,  445  ;  stylosa,  445 
Irises,  English,  a  breadth  of,  at  Kew,  S3 

K. 

Kirengeshoma  palmata  at  Kew,  246 


L. 

LiL'lia  Helen   in   the   garden   of  Sir  Trevor 

Lawrence,  Bart.,  303  ;  lona  Southgate  var., 

108 
La;lio-CattIeya  Norba  superba,  321 
Lakes  and  lartre  ponds,  444 
Lane,  Mr.  F.  Q  ,  322 
Lewisia  TweeUyi,  28 
Lilium  auratum  with  thirty-five  dowers,  190; 

Kelloggii.  10;  szovitzianutn,  310 
Lily,  the  Belladonna,  at  Kew,  299  ;  white. 

the  best  form  of,  183  ;  the  thinner  or  starry 

fi.rm,  182 
Loganberries,  25 
Lysimachia  Henryi  in   the  rock  garden  at 

Kew,  209 

M. 

Marrows,  Custard,  group  of  new,  343 
Mei'cury  at  Melbourne  Hall,  Deiby,  338 
Melons,  a  good  method  of  supporting,  05  ; 

a  house  of,  in  a  (Juerusey  Nuisery,  318 
Mesembryanthemum  tiipolhini,  371 
Mignonette  Machtt  White  Pearl,  209 
Miltorda     vexilUria,    353;     var.     Kaiserin 

Augusta,  33 
Mushroom,  the  common,  187 


N. 


Narcissus  Broadwing,  217 ;  Incomparabilis 
Argent,  the  new,  133  ;  Tdlamonius  at  St. 
Asaph,  220 

Nepeta  and  other  flowers  on  a  wall  garden. 
334 

New  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  plan  of  (he,  129 

Nierembergia  riviilaiis  at  Yaldiug,  Kent.  113 

Nymphan  George  Hiisler  (night-flowerimr), 
204 ;  gigantea  Hudson!,  the  new,  114 ; 
gloriosa  in  a  pool,  31;  group  in  the  new 
ganlen  of  the  Royal  Hmtieultural  Society, 
103  :  Mailiacea  albida  at  Sandhurst  Lodge, 
105 

Nymphieas,  blue,  at  Gunnersl)ury,  ;i03 


O. 

Oakwood,  Wisley.  summer  time  at,  106 
Odontoglossura  crispum  graireanura,  67 
Orange,  the  Tangerine,  in  California.  311 
Orchis  latifolia,  the  beautiful,  at  Kew,  62 
Ostrowskia  magniflca,  381 


P, 

Palm,  the  Betel  Nut,  282 

Pansies.  Tufted,  in  a  rock  garden,  3 

Pea  Carters  Daisy  forced  iu  a  pot,  419 

Peach  Peregrine,  the  new,  167 

Pear  Conference,  384;    Mar^chal  de  la  Cour, 

341  ;   Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  173  ;   tree,  a 

famous  espalier  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  at 

Gatton  Park,  315  ;  tree,  example  of  a  triple 

cordon,  305 
Pelargonium,  Ivydeaved,  Mme.  Crousse  in  a 

Ventnor  garden,  77 
Penzance  Briar,  Amy  Robsart,  against  a  wall, 

10 
Pergola,   a  Lily-lined,    285  ;     in    a   flooded 

garden  in  June,  93 
Pine-appl':'s  m  Southern  Florida,  101;  in  the 

gardens  of  Mr.  S.  Heilbut,  271 
Plant    sheltei'    in    Messrs.    Barr  and    Sons' 

nurseries,  224.  225 
Polyanthuses  by  woodland  at  St.  Asaph,  221 
Poppy  flowers,  Shirley,  a  vase  of,  199 
Primula  kewensia  (culoin-cd  mipphiiient) 


Rhododendron  arboreura  at  Castlewellan, 
415  ;  dell  at  Kew,  a  view  in  the,  388  ; 
Falconeri  at  Tiemough,  Cornwall,  377 

Rock  garden  at  Friar  Park,  Henley,  in  the, 
111  ;  at  Manor  House,  250 

Rocks  on  a  large  scale  with  rocky  steps,  98 

Rosa  sinica  at  Cannes,  95 

Rose  Aim6e  Vibert  at  Spital  Brook,  81  ; 
Caroline  'leslout,  Hybrid  Tea,  23  ;  Caroline 
Testout,  in  a  suburban  (London)  garden, 
357  ;  Cloth  of  Gold  in  Basutoland,  5 ; 
F61icit6  Perp6tue,  109  ;  Jersey  Beauty  as  a 
pt)t  plant,  330;  La  France  in  a  market 
nurseiy.  8;  Marjorie,  H.T.,  bed  of,  at 
Hewell  Grange,  Redditch,  202 ;  Mme. 
Alfred  Carriere  against  an  old  tree,  424  ; 
Mrs.  John  Laiug,  a  houseful  of,  7  ;  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford  grown  for  market,  9  ; 
Niphetos  as  a  pot  plant,  335  ;  Tea,  Princesb 
Marie  of  Orleans,  13 ;  The  Garland,  in  a 
Berkshire  garden,  11  ;  Viscountess  Fal- 
mouth, 44;  Viscountess  Folkestone,  wiili 
a  carpeting  in  front  of  Sedum  glaucuiu, 
443 


Sabines.  tlie  Rape  of  the,  at  Painshill,  359 
Saffron,  double  white  Meadow,  a  colony  of, 

351 
Salvia  Sclarea,  a  group  of,  249 
Sandhuist  Lodge,  view  in  the  gardens  at,  104 
Saxifraga  lingulaia  var.  lantoscana  at  Kew, 

01 
Senecio  tanguticus,  237 
Shrub  and   tree   by  waterside,  with  Water 

Lily  group  near,  205 
Sidalcea  Candida  Rosy  Gem,  241 
Smith,  Mr.  William,  171 
Snowdrops,    a    woodland    of,    222 ;    thickly 

cluster,  where,  223 
Solanum  crispum  over  a  wall  in  the  south- 
west, 149 
Stake  properly  driven  in.  a,  302 
Stakes,  tree  supported  by  tliree,  363 
Staking,  careless,  an  example  of,  303 
Strawbeiry  farm  in  Wisconsin,  a,  79;  Leader 

in  a  Middlesex  gaiden,  49 
Strawberry-Raspbeny,   the,    in    flower  and 

fruit,  412 
Strawbei  ries,  a  simple  and  effective  method 

of  protecting,  48 
Summer-house  in  dwelling-house,  393;   with 

Heather-thatched  roof,  395  ;  witli  pergola 

395 


Tamarisk  and  Heath,  grouping  of,  331 
Thames  uardeii  Hooded  in  June,  a,  94 
Thompson,  the  late  Mr.  William,  V.M.H.,  30 
Tiger  Flower,  the,  50 

Tretj  and  shrub  by  water-side,  with  Water 
Lily  group  near,  205 


Veronica  hulkeana  in  the  south-west,  115 

Vine,  Hampton  Court,  the  stem  of  the,  320 
the  great,  at  Cumbeiland  Lodge,  320  ;  how 
it  is  trained  in  market  nurseries.  307  ;  the 
new,  203 

Vinery,  a  Channel  Island,  317 

A'itis  Thonisoni,  203 
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shadow  over  every 
After  all,  the  Rose 
forms  of  entertain- 
"  gate  "  its  resources 


THE     NATIONAL     ROSE 
SOCIETY'S    SHOW. 

THE  unexpected  has  happened, and  the 
metropolitan  show  of  this  society 
proved  a  success.  We  have  no 
financial  considerations  in  mind, 
but  a  few  days  ago,  when  the 
wintry,  sunless,  and  rainy  weather  upset  all 
calculations,  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
Mawley,  thought  the  outlook  dismal,  as  well 
he  might,  but  the  past  few  days  of  brilliant 
sunshine  helped  matters  to  such  an  extent 
that  absolute  failure  has  been  avoided. 

It  would  be  idle  to  describe  the  show  as 
faultless  ;  but  it  was  an  excellent  one,  taking 
all  things  into  account,  and  all  we  hope  is  that 
the  society  will  have  earned  sufficient  to  make 
good  the  losses  of  last  year,  when  the  weather 
also  proved  unkind  and  the  illness  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  cast  a 
form  of  entertainment, 
shows  of  this  society  are 
ment,  and  without  a  good 
are  quickly  exhausted. 

Those  who  visited  the  exhibition  in  the 
Holland  Park  Gardens  and  advocate  a  two 
days'  Rose  show  will  surely  now  be  convinced 
that  such  a  display  would  be  a  fiasco.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  the  general  public  and  intensely 
uninteresting  to  the  keen  rosarian  to  attempt 
to  continue  after  the  first  day  an  exhibition  of 
a  flower  whose  great  charm  is  beauty  of 
colouring  and  freshness.  We  left  the  tents  in 
the  early  afternoon,  and  then  even  the  prize 
flowers  of  great  substance  were  collapsing 
through  the  heat.  We  hope,  therefore,  we 
have  heard  the  last  of  this  wild  scheme. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  the  flowers  may  be 
in  part  attributed  to  faulty  ventilation  of  the 
tents.  A  pleasant  breeze  stirred  the  trees  out- 
side, but  gave  no  relief  to  the  sweltering 
flowers  and  public  under  the  heated  canvas. 
If  the  society  is  to  continue  even  a  one-day 
show  and  earn  the  praises  of  the  visitors  there 
must  be  an  atmosphere  to  live  in.  We  are  not 
thinking  of  this  society  in  particular,  but  of 
all  societies.     It  is  the  same  everywhere. 

The  flowers  throughout  were  small,  and  in 
several  classes  there  was  no  competition  what- 
ever, but  the  exhibition  was  thoroughly  well 
worth  visiting  simply  to  discover  how  beautiful 
many  varieties  were,  in  spite  of  the  deplorable 
weather  vicissitudes  of  the  past  few  weeks.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  that  the  old  favourite 
Hybrid  Perpetual  (Mrs.  John  Laing)  won  the 
first  prize  for  the  premier  bloom  in  both  the 


amateurs'  and  nurserymen's  divisions,  in  the 
first  case  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  who  won 
the  champion  challenge  trophy  ;  and  in  the 
latter  by  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son  of  Colchester. 
Another  superb  flower  was  Bessie  Brown,  which 
was  the  premier  bloom  in  the  nurserymen's 
classes,  and  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Prior. 

The  competition  in  the  great  class  for 
seventy-two  flowers,  distinct,  was  hotly  con- 
tested, Mes.srs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin, 
Herts,  beating  Messns.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  by  one  or  two 
I>oints  only.  The  flowers  in  both  instances 
were  superb  for  finish,  colour,  and  freshness. 

Mr.  Orpen's  exhibits  were  of  much  interest 
throughout.  His  bunches  of  five  distinct  varie- 
ties comprised  Lady  Curzon,  raised,  we  believe, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Turner  of  Slough,  it  is  a 
Damask  Rose,  and  very  soft  blu.''h  in  colour  ; 
the  Himalayan  Briar,  wichuraiana  Gardenia, 
Leuchstern,  and  Purity. 

The  arches  of  Roses  would  have  been  more 
attractive  if  wood  had  been  substituted  for 
galvanised  wire,  but  this  is  a  small  matter. 
The  baskets,  vases,  table  decorations,  and 
miscellaneous  exhibits  much  relieved  the 
monotony  of  green  painted  boxes. 

Of  new  Roses  those  staged  for  awards  were 
the  pretty  Blush  Rambler,  which  we  have 
described  before,  and  a  gloriously  showy  single 
Hybrid  Perpetual  pillar  Rose,  a  seedling 
named  The  ^Maharajah,  both  from  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons.  The  flower  is  over 
6  inches  across,  intense  velvety  crimson,  and 
reminds  one  of  Bardou  Job.  Mr.  Orpen 
showed  a  pretty  rose-pink  single  pillar  Rose 
named  Mrs.  Orpen,  which  we  shall  hear  more  of. 
The  Hybrid  Tea  class  once  again  showed  its 
strength  under  exceptional  circumstances.  The 
flowers  of  many  of  the  best  known  varieties 
were  in  .some  instances  of  superb  texture  and 
colour. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Mawley  and  all  his  co- 
workers upon  the  success  of  the  show  under 
most  trying  conditions,  and  we  hope  the  funds 
of  the  society  will  be  placed  upon  a  satisfactory 
footing  this  year.  The  weather  was  glorious, 
and  the  tents  at  times  uncomfortably  crowded. 
It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  the  officials  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Wright 
and  others  assisted  the  honorary  secretary  in 
his  arduous  labours. 

With  regard  to  the  often-discussed  question 
of  the  improvement  of  Rose  shows,  Mr. 
Mawley  and  the  committee  have  gradually 
made  many  alterations  for  the  better.  There 
were  Roses  in  vases,  in  baskets,  bowls,  and  on  I 


arches.  The  National  Rose  Society  deserves 
the  support  of  all  Rose  lovers  and  growers  in 
the  kingdom.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temple  for  their  kindness  in 
placing  their  pleasant  gardens  at  the  disposal 
of  the  society. 

If  the  present  exhibition  proves  to  be  a 
financial  failure,  we  say  again,  as  we  said  last 
year,  that  two  exhibitions  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other, 
and  a  Rose  show  at  Holland  Park  six  days 
before  that  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
form  rather  too  liberal  a  diet  for  even  our 
British  flower-loving  public. 


GARDENERS'   ROYAL    BENEVO- 
LENT   INSTITUTION. 

At  least  once  a  year  we  have  occasion  to  bring 
the  claims  of  this  institution  before  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  gardening  charities.  This 
occasion  is  the  annual  dinner,  which  took  place 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  Wednesday  in  last 
week.  We  briefly  alluded  to  it  in  our  last 
issue  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  when 
we  mentioned  that  the  sum  collected  was 
£1,7.50.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  was  supported  liy  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  Lord  Brooke,  Sir  Walter  Smythe,  Bart., 
Baron  Schroder,  and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
M.  H.  Sutton,  A.  Sutton,  G.  A.  Dickson, 
Arnold  Moss,  H.  S.  Rivers,  Owen  Thomas, 
W.  Crump,  J.  Douglas,  W.  J.  Nutting,  E.  T. 
Cook,  G.  Monro,  Peter  Kay,  .J.  Assbee, 
E.  Rochford,  G.  Sherwood,  C.  Czarnikow, 
R.  McVitie,  G.  H.  Maycock,  W.  Mortimer, 
Herbert  Cutbush,  Harry  Williams,  W.  Baker, 
.J.  Baker,  W.  Iceton,  R.  Wbitpaine  Nutting, 
A.  Mackellar,  G.  Norman,  N.  F.  Barnes,  W.  P. 
Barr,  Peter  Barr,  Alderman  Piper,  J.  Laing, 
and  many  others. 

In  projiosing  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the 
chairman  mentioned  that  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
pre.sident  of  the  institution,  would  probably 
take  the  chair  in  the  near  future,  and  in  well- 
chosen  remarks  alluded  to  the  .sympathy  always 
shown  towards  this  institution  by  the  Royal 
Family. 

Speaking  of  the  claims  of  the  institution 
upon  the  charitable,  the  Earl  mentioned  that 
204  men  and  38  widows  were  in  receipt  of 
pensions  ;  each  of  the  former  receive  £20  and 
the  latter  £16  a  year. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  the  treasurer,  in  responding 
to  this  toast,  urged  upon  those  present  to  do 
their  utmost  for  the  institution,  and  referred 
to  the  work  of  the  committee,  which  was 
thoroughly  and  economically  carried  out. 
Between  £-1,000  and  £.5,000  were  needful 
annually  to  maintain  the  work  which  they 
had  in  hand.  Mr.  Veitch  also  alluded  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester  in  allowing 
his  gardens  to  be  opened  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Holland   Park   show  on   payment  of   Is.,  the 
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proceeds  to  go  to  this  institution  and  the  Royal 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

Lord  Redesdale  in  a  happy  speech  gave  the 
toast  of  "  Success  to  Horticulture,"  responded 
to  by  Alderman  R.  Piper  of  Worthing. 

After  a  few  other  toasts,  one  to  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Ingram,  the  proceedings  closed. 

The     tables     were     beautifully     decorated, 
thanks   to  several  nurserymen,  and   in  many 
■ways  we  could  see  how  much  the  nurserymen 
and   some  of   the  leading  gardeners  of  these 
isles  have  the  welfare  of  this  charity  at  heart. 
We  wish  it  still  greater  success  in  the  future. 
It  is  not  an  institution  in  which  a  large  share 
of    the    subscriptions    are    devoted    to    office 
or    v/orking   expenses,   but    is    worked    upon 
thoroughly  economical  lines.     It  is  the  means 
of  bringing  comfort  to  many  homes,  and  we 
hope  that  ne.xt  year  even  a  larger  sum  will  be 
collected.      The   following  were  some   of   the 
principal    donations  :    H.R.H.   the   Prince  of 
Wales,  £20  ;  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  £25  ;  Lord 
Redesdale,      £5  ;      Baron      Schroder,     £100  ; 
Messrs.     Rothschild    and     Sons,    £10.5  ;     Mr. 
A.    W.    Sutton,    V.M.H.,    £50,    and    £20   to 
the    Good    Samaritan    Fund ;    Mr.     Martin 
H.  Foquet  Sutton,  £50  ;  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Son,  Limited   (annual),  £52  10s.  ;  Mr.   N.  N. 
Sherwood,    £50  ;    Mr.    W.    Mackay,    Exeter, 
£25 ;    Mr.     Leopold    Salomons,     £21  ;    Mr. 
R.   Dean,  V.M.H.,    £31    10s. ;  Messrs.   Dick- 
son   of    Chester,    £20 ;    Mr.    H.    J.    Yeitch, 
£10  10s.  ;   Mrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  £5  5s.  ;   Proprie- 
tors   of    Country    Life,    £10    10s.  ;     of    The 
Garden,  £5  53. ;  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 
£10   10s.  ;    Mrs.    J.    Baker,    £10    lOs. ;     Mr. 
George  Norman,  V.M.H.,  £21;   Mr.  A.  Mac- 
kellar,  £17  17s.  ;  Mr.  D.  Fleming,  £20  ;   Mr. 
George   Profit,    £23    10s.  ;     Mr.    R.    Milligan 
Hogg,  £20  ;   Mr.  W.  H.  Massie  of  Edinburgh, 
£12  12s.  :  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Messrs.   W. 
Paul  and  Sons,  Mr.  W.  Thompson  Stone,  Mr. 
James    Hud.son,   and    Mr.   C.    Czarnikow,    10 
guineas  each  ;  Mr.  George  Monro  and  Covent 
Garden  friends,  £85;  Mr.  H.  Williams,  £8  18s.; 
Messrs.  J.  Douglas  and  J.  Jaques,  £8  8s. ;  Mr. 
E.  T.  Cook,  £7  7s.  ;  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  £6  ; 
and  the  following  subscribed  five  guineas  each: 
Messrs.  R.  J.  Cuthbert,  W.  J.  Nutting,  W.  L. 
Cory,  A.  B.  Wadds,  Robert  Sydenham,  N.  F. 
Barnes,  H.  G.  Cove,  Bunyard  and  Co  ,  G.  H. 
Maycock,   Edward    Sherwood,  William  Sher- 
wood, Cutbush  and  Son,  H.  J.  Adams,  George 
J.  Braithridge,  R.  McVitie,  and  James  Lee. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

Jdly  7. — Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete.  This  i-i 
held  in  the  West  Park,  and  will  continue  for  three 
days. 

July  7. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  ; 
Southampton  Horticultural  Show  ;   Harrow  Show. 

July  8.  —  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
meeting  ;  Farningham  and  Croydon  Shows. 

July  0. — WootlbriJge  Show. 

Royal  Hopticultupal   Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  above  society  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday  next  in  the  Urili  Hall,  Bucking- 
ham Gate,  Westminster,  ) — 5  p.m.  Lectures  on 
"  Hardy  Irises  "  will  be  given  by  Miss  Arniitage 
and  Mr.  Caparue  at  three  o'clock.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  society  held  on  Tuesday,  the  9th 
ult.,  132  new  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them 
being  the  Earl  of  Munster,  the  Countess  of  Liican, 
Sir  Algernon  West,  KG. B. ,  Sir  William  Eden, 
Bart.,  Lady  Liddell,  Lady  Meyrick,  and  Lady 
Young,  making  a  total  of  900  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Hybrid  Richardia.— In   your  issue  for 

June  20,  page  419,  we  note  mention  being  made  of 


a  new  hybrid  Richardia,  raised  by  Mr.  Latham, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham,  by  crossing 
Richardia  albo-maculata  with  R.  elliottiana,  the 
result  being  sulphur-3'ellow  spathe  with  crimson 
blotch  on  the  base  inside,  the  leaves  also  being 
spotted  with  white.  It  will  no  doubt  interest  j'ou 
to  hear  that  some  few  years  ago  we  crossed  R. 
elliottiana  with  an  old  t3'pe  now  rarely  .seen,  viz., 
R.  aurata.  This  resulted  in  a  hybrid  that  would 
apparently  be  a  counterpart  of  the  one  produced 
by  Mr.  Latham,  as  our  hybrid  also  possesses  the 
rich  sulphur-yellow  spathe  and  the  crimson  blotch 
at  the  base  of  the  inside.  The  leaves  also  have 
tho.se  transparent  blotches  that  are  characteristic 
of  R.  elliottiana.  We  have  also  a  recollection  of  a 
similar  one  of  Continental  origin  receiving  an 
award  at  the  recent  Temple  show.  We  would 
mention  that  we  put  our  hybrid  into  commerce 
some  few  years  ago  under  the  name  of  Richardia 
Taylori.— CIjIBRax  and  Son',  A/lriiicham. 

Pigrny   trees   and    hardy   flowers 
at  the  Botanic  Gardens.— Messrs    Barr 

and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  are  holding 
an  exhibition  of  hardy  flowers  and  Japanese  pigmy 
trees  in  the  above  gardens,  Regent's  Park.  The 
exhibition  will  remam  open  until  July  11.  Enter- 
ing the  corridor  from  the  large  conservatory  one 
first  sees  the  hardy  flowers,  which  extend  about 
halfway  down.  English,  Japanese,  Spanish,  and 
Flag  Irises,  Poppies.  Pajonies,  Delphiniums,  Water 
Lilies,  Gladio'i,  Calochorti,  Liliums,  Pyrethrums, 
and  Sweet  Peas  are  all  well  represented,  and  com- 
bine to  make  a  brilliant  display  of  colour.  Among 
the  English  Irises  are  some  lovely  varieties — for 
instance,  Rebecca,  blush,  splashed  with  crimson  ; 
Blue  Ccvleste,  rich  blue  ;  Clara  Butt,  French  grey  ; 
Blanche  Fleur,  white,  except  for  a  few  yellow 
markings;  Bacchus,  rich  purple;  Triumph,  China 
blue  ;  and  Lord  Roberts,  deep  blue.  Gladiolus 
Peach  Blossom  is  a  beautiful  flower  of  the  richest 
pink  ;  Iris  aurea  has  large,  rich  yellow  blooms. 

Hardy  flowers  at  the  'Vork;  show. 

In  the  exhibit  from  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Kirkslall,  Leeds, 
at  the  York  Gala  the  following  plants  were  worthy 
of  particular  mention  :  Allium  ostrowskyanum, 
Adiantum  pedatum,  Androsace  lanuginosa,  A.  1. 
oculata,  Arisa?ma  triphylla,  Astragalus  hj'poglottis 
albus.  Campanula  divergens,  C.  cenisia,  Dianthus 
Atkinsonii,  D.  negleotus,  D.  Sternbergii,  and 
Edraianthus  serp3'llifoliu8. 

Delphinium    Belladonna    from 

seed. — Is  not  "  M.  L.  W."  in  error  in  writing 
of  "seedlings"  of  this  fine  old  plant?  1  grew  it 
largely  for  many  years,  but  never  saw  a  seed,  and 
am  under  the  impression  it  is  sterile.  The  other 
difficulty,  Lithospermum  prostratum,  flourished  at 
Chilwell  on  a  thin  loam  over  gravel  without  any 
manure  or  other  addition,  in  the  full  sun,  but  on 
the  level.  The  plants  filled  a  small  bed,  forming  a 
matted  carpet,  which  was  a  beautiful  sight  each 
spring  for  manj-  years. — Charles  E.  Pearson, 
Lotrdhftm. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris,   K.C.M.G.      His 

Majesty  the  King's  Birthday  flonours  List  contains 
the  name  of  Daniel  Morris,  E^q.,  CM  G.,  D.Sc, 
M.A.,  upon  whom  has  been  conferred  the  dignity 
of  a  Knight  Commandership  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  Sir  Daniel  Morris, 
who  was  formerly  assistant  director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  left  there  in  1898  upon  his 
appointment  as  Commissioner,  Imperial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Barbadoes,  West  Indies.  He 
was  at  one  time  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Ochna  miiltiflora  not  a  stove  shrub. 

Mention  has  been  made  several  times  lalelj'  of  the 
pretty'  greeidiouse  shrub,  Ochna  multi flora,  and  as 
I  see  it  is  described  as  a  stove  shrub,  I  do  not 
wonder  at  its  being  little  known  or  grown,  as  it 
will  dwindle  and  die  in  such  a  temperature. 
Coming  from  rather  high  altitudes,  it  needs  a 
winter  temperature  of  ,50",  with  plenty  of  air,  and 
will  then  thrive  and  make  a  healthy  plant.  Its 
bright  yellow  flowers  in  Eebruarj'  are  quickly 
over,  but  the  fleshy  calyx  soon  swells  and  becomes 
bright  red,  while  the  seeds  turn  gradually  from 
ereen  to  black,  when  it  is  most  attractive.  It  is 
best  raised  from  seed  from  time  to  time,  as  it  is 
apt  to  seed  itself   to   death.       I    have,    however. 


sometimes  kept  a  good  plant  for  ten  years,  but  the 
finest  specimens  are  made  by  preventing  it  bearing 
seed  till  it  has  attained  a  fair  size.  Like  the 
Heaths,  it  requires  a  peaty  soil  and  plenty  of  air 
at  all  times,  and  should  be  in  the  coolest  house  all 
summer  if  a  healihj'  plant  is  desired. — E[)Wari> 
H.  Woodall. 

An      imperishable     horticultural 

paint. — Mr.  Chas.  T.  Druery  as  manager  of  the 
Lubrose  Paint  Company,  Moorgate  Station  Cham- 
bers, E  C,  calls  our  attention  to  a  paint  recently 
introduced  into  this  country,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  protection  of  wood  and  ironwork  in 
conservatories  or  greenhouses.  It  is  entirely  distinct 
from  oil  paints,  having  an  imperishable  rubber-like 
body  as  a  basis,  so  that  the  paints  form  an  elastic 
and  strongly  adherent  skin  which  cannot  crack, 
blister,  or  flake  off,  and  stands  both  heat  and  damp 
indefinitely.  As  no  priming  is  required,  and  two 
coats  equal  in  covering  capacity  four  of  oil  paints, 
they  are  very  economical  in  application,  apart  from 
greater  permanence,  while  their  appearance  is  equal 
to  the  best  expensive  enamel  paints.  An  enormous 
Continental  consumption  and  an  experience  of  five 
3'ears  demonstrates  their  value  beyond  a  doubt. 

Azara  microphylla.— this  is  a  graceful . 

evergreen  shrub,  highly  ornamental,  producing 
Pdlni-like  branches,  the  leaves  disposed  in  pairs 
00  the  branches.  It  produces  greenish  yellow 
flowers  in  clusters  in  summer,  followed  b3'  numerous 
small  orange-coloured  berries.  It  is  hardy  enough 
to  stand  out  in  the  open  without  injur3'  if  a  little 
elevated  in  a  sheltered  position.  It  makes  an 
excellent  wall  shrub,  in  which  position  it  is  pro- 
bably seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  carmine  Candytufts.— The  dawn 

of  this  group  of  Cand3'tufis  was,  no  doubt,  when 
MM.  Vilmorin  and  Co.  of  Paris  introduced  their 
large  flesh-coloured  annual  variety,  which  they 
distributed  many  years  ago,  and  which  proved  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  annual  Candytufts, 
liy  means  of  successive  selections  what  is  known 
as  the  cardinal  was  developed,  and  this  has  proved 
such  an  advance  in  colour  as  to  justify  being 
described  as  carmine.  I  found  the  deep-coloured 
form  true  last  year,  but  it  is  alwa3's  wise  for 
garden  as  for  commercial  purposes  to  select  as 
seed-bearers  the  deepest  coloured  and  finest  formed 
flowers.  The  crimson  Candytuft  now  needs  to  be 
led  on  in  the  same  way  until  a  variet3'  is  produced 
from  it  as  large  as  the  carmine.  We  have  a  very 
fine  giant  white  in  Dobbie's  Giant  Spiral.  This 
produces  long  spiral  spikes  of  large  white  blossoms. 
In  its  true  form  it  is  of  compact  growth,  as  well  as 
highly  floriferous,  and  it  is  entitled  to  take  a  place 
among  the  ver3'  finest  and  most  useful  of  our  hardy 
annuals. 

A  flne  CauliflO'Wer.— This  is  a  Boston 
selection,  and  is  known  as  Johnson's  Market  Garden 
Autumn  Cauliflower.  It  illustrates  the  value  of 
careful  selection.  A  plant  was  seen  to  show  greater 
precocity  than  its  fellows;  seeds  weie  carefully 
saved  and  sown  ;  the  large  majority  of  the  plants 
were  found  to  show  the  same  precocit3'  ;  the  most 
perfect  of  these  were  selected  as  seed-producers  ; 
and  in  this  way  the  precocious  character  was  fixed. 
This  process  illustrates  the  care  taken  by  our  seed 
growers  to  have  stocks  with  the  greatest  fidelity  to 
type,  combined  with  the  highest  quality, — R,  D, 

Hampstead  Heath  view.— The  council 

for  the  Hampstead  Heath  extension  scheme  have 
resolved  to  make  an  eft'ort  to  raise  £48,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  eighty  acres  of  land,  ofl'ered  by 
the  trustees  at  t'tiOO  per  acre,  on  the  north-west 
boundary  of  the  heath.  It  is  sought  to  save 
Wylde'sfarm  and  the  neighbouring  meadows  from 
the  builder,  thereby  retaining  the  view  from  the 
Spaniards  Pvoad  and  the  north-west  heath,  pro- 
viding new  playing  fields  for  Londoners,  and 
avoiding  the  congestion  which  might  arise  from 
the  increased  traffic  b3- the  "  tube  "  railway.  Mr. 
G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre  is  president  and  the  Earl  of 
Meath  vice-president  of  the  council.  The  pro- 
visional committee  has  raised  ,t'3,000  in  two  weeks. 

Devizes  Chrysanthemum  show.— 

The  date  of  the  above  show  is  altered  from 
November  1 1  to  November  .'i. 

Feltham,  Bedfont,  and  Hanworth 

show  takes  place  on  the  22ud  inst.  at  Feltham. 
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A  yellow  CineraPia.  —  The  Cineraria 
referred  to  on  page  4ll.'i  as  Cineraria  auriculata  is 
a  native  of  British  Central  Africa,  from  where  it 
was  introduced  about  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  The 
specific  name  is  derived,  not,  as  suggested,  from  the 
colour  of  the  blossoms,  for  the  term  auriculate 
signifies  having  ear-like  appendages.  Considering 
that  the  genus  Cineraria  is  now  entirely  swept 
away  by  botanists,  being  completely  swallowed  up 
by  Senecio,  it  would  appear  that  though  the 
garden  varieties  do  not  include  any  yellow  forms 
they  have  more  relatives  of  that  colour  than  any 
other.  Like  Azaleas,  Gloxinias,  Cerasus,  Amaryllis, 
and  many  other  classes,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  botanists  dictum  will  never  be  generally 
followed  in  gardens,  at  least  in  our  days. 

RubUS  mOlUCeanUS.— This  member  of 
the  Bramble  family,  so  well  illustrated  in  TiiK 
Garden,  page  4UH,  is  the  plant  which,  under  the 
name  of  Rubus  reflexus,  attracted  much  attention 
at  the  recent  exhibition  at  Ghent,  being  unknown 
to  at  least  most  of  the  English  visitors.  In  good 
examples  the  leaves  reminded  one  much 
of  some  of  the  Begonias.  As  it  is  readily 
struck  from  cuttings,  we  shall  doubtless 
soon  see  this  Rubus  plentifully  distri- 
buted in  gardens.  This  Bramble  fur- 
nishes one  among  many  instances  of  an 
old  plant  bounding  all  at  once  into  a 
popularity  it  has  never  before  attained, 
for  R.  moluccanus  was  introduced  as  long 
ago  as  1817,  yet  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  talked  of  subjects  during  the  last 
few  weeks. — H.  P. 

Ceanothus    divaricatus.  — 

This  Ceanothus,  mentioned  in  TiiK 
Garden  among  the  shrubs  in  flower  at 
Kew,  struck  me  during  a  recent  visit 
as  one  of  the  most  notable  features 
there,  and  one  that  as  a  shrub  in  the 
open  ground  (apart  from  the  protection 
of  a  wall)  is  rarely  seen  in  such  grand 
condition.  It  attains  the  dimensions  of 
a  large  bush  some  10  feet  to  \2  feet 
high,  and  is  of  a  dense,  freely-branching 
habit  of  growth.  The  oblong  ovate 
leaves,  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  are  dark 
green,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  dense  clusters,  are  of  a  very  distinct  '"' 
shade  of  pale  slate  blue.  So  numerous 
are  they  that  when  at  their  best  the 
entire  plant  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  that 
tint.  This  Ceanothus  is,  like  most 
members  of  the  genus,  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  first  introduced  by 
seeds  sent  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  1841,  a  period  when  through 
its  agency  many  new  plants  were  intro- 
duced. Judging  by  its  behaviour  at 
Kew,  this  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  hardier  forms  of  Ceanothus,  though 
in  many  districts  the  protection  of  a 
wall  would  no  doubt  be  best. — T. 

Rhododendrons  In  Hyde  Park.— 

Year  by  year  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  of  the  Knap 
Hill  Nurseries,  Woking,  makes  a  great  display  of 
these  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  best  sorts  noted  on  a  recent  visit  were  : — 
White  and  other  shades  :  Sapho,  white,  distinctly 
blotched  with  maroon ;  Helen  Waterer,  centre 
white,  edged  with  crimson  ;  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
white,  yellow  spots,  very  showy  ;  album  elegans, 
blush,  changing  to  white,  fine  shape  ;  The  Queen, 
the  description  of  the  previous  variety  exactly 
applies  to  this  sort ;  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
light  blush,  deeper  edging  ;  Lady  Grey  Egerton, 
silvery  blush,  splendid  truss  and  foliage.  Purple  : 
Purpureum  elegans,  a  very  fine  flower  in  this  par- 
ticular shade  of  colour.  Crimson  and  scarlet : 
Michael  Waterer,  crimson,  spotted,  fine;  John 
Waterer,  free-blooming,  dark  crimson ;  H.  W. 
Sargent,  crimson,  enormous  truss  ;  barclayanum, 
deep  rosy  crimson  ;  J.  Marshall  Brooks,  rich 
scarlet,  with  a  bronze  spot,  a  striking  flower  ; 
Martin  Hope  Sutton,  scarlet,  richly  marked,  dis- 
tinct and  very  fine.  Pink  and  rose,  &c.  :  Mrs. 
Mendel,  pink,  each  petal  rayed  white,  yellow 
centre  ;  Concessum,  clear  pink,  light  centre, 
beautiful ;  Kate  Waterer,  rose,  yellow  centre,  verj" 


showy  ;  Mrs.  R.  S.  Holford,  rich  salmon  truss, 
large  and  beautiful ;  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  pale 
rose,  spotted  chocolate  ;  Stella,  pale  rose,  with  an 
intense  chocolate  blotch  ;  Mrs.  W.  Agnew,  pale 
rose,  yellow  centre  ;  roseum  elegans,  an  old  and 
general  favourite  ;  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  pale 
rose,  with  an  intense  black  spot,  one  of  the  most 
distinct  varieties:  Mrs.  .John  Penn,  salmon-pink; 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  pink,  fine  truss  ;  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hunnewell,  pink,  primrose  centre,  very  pleasing. 
Lilac  :  Everestianum,  rosy  lilac,  spotted  and 
fringed,  an  excellent  free-blooming  sort ;  Mrs. 
Harry  IngersoU,  deep  rosy  lilac,  greenish  centre. 
Mauve  :  Fastuosum  flore-pleno,  a  flower  of  this 
colour  bearing  immense  trusses  of  double  flowers. — 
Qbo. 

Aubrletias.  —  I  have  seen  a  Fire  King 
growing  at  Long  Uitton  Nursery  in  previous 
years,  and  thought  it  the  most  richly  coloured  of 
all  the  Aubrietias.  The  habit  then  was  excellent 
with  respect  to  seedlings.  Not  all  varieties  produce 
seed  freely.     The  very  best  for  that  purpose  was  a 


lasting  Pea  for  decorative  purposes.  Not  only 
are  the  flowers  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  type,  but  a  spray  can  be  cut  with  a  dozen 
and  more  expanded  blossoms  on  a  stem.  It  is 
possible  to  grow  this  Pea  in  pots  under  glass  for 
early  blooming,  and  in  the  open  for  a  later  supply, 
thus  securing  two  successive  cuttings.  Fine  as 
this  Pea  is  in  the  open,  it  is  magnificent  under 
glass. 

Osmanthus  ilicifolius  purpureus. 

Some  bushes  of  this  evergreen  shrub  are  just  now 
objects  of  interest  and  beauty  in  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  andi 
they  mingle  their  coppery  red  tints  with  the 
vernal  green  of  other  evergreen  shrubs  in  a  most, 
attractive  manner.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  that  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  Holly. — 
R.  1). 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  write:  "We 

have  just  purchased  (id  acres  of  tine  freehold  land 
in  the  Essex  seed-growing  district.  It  lies  along- 
side the  main  Great   Eastern  line,  and  is  close  to 


inFTED   PANSIES   IN   A   ROCK   GARDEN. 
(Xotc  the  dwarf  tufted  ijrowth  of  the  plantft  and  the  profusion  of  ^flowers.) 


rich  reddish  violet-coloured  variety  I  found  in  a 
batch  of  seedlings  from  Hendersoni,  which  was  put 
into  commerce  as  A.  violacea,  and  none  other  ever 
equalled  it  in  seed  production.  When  seedlings 
were  raised  the  majority  would  be  of  the  hue  of 
colour  of  the  parent :  some  would  be  lighter,  but 
hardly  ever  was  one  better.  Still,  as  to  colour 
and  form,  as  well  as  in  floriferousness,  the  effect  of 
masSes  was  very  striking.  I  had  to  grow  it  largely 
for  seed  production  on  level  and  rather  retentive 
soil,  and  the  winter  frosts  would  often  nearly  kill 
the  shoots,  but  soon  it  would  break  up  and  then 
become  literal  masses  of  bloom  15  inches  to 
18  inches  across.  Dr.  Mules  very  much  resembles 
what  A.  violacea  was  fifteen  years  ago,  and  for  all 
I  know  may  be  now.  To  do  Aubrietias  justice 
they  should  be  planted  to  run  over  stone  or  rock 
work,  as  they  rejoice  in  such  positions,  and  in  time 
become  cascades  of  growth  and  colour. — A.  D. 

Lathyrus   latifolius  gprandiflorus 

albUS. — What  a  fine  grower  this  Everlasting  Pea 
is,  and  what  a  superb  plant  for  cutting  from  !  A 
white  Everlasting  Pea  such  as  the  above,  which 
was  recently  distributed  by  Hobbies  and  Co. 
(John  Green),  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham,  comes 
as  a  great  boon  to  those  who  use  the  white  Ever- 


Marks  Tey  Station.  We  intend  removing  our  seed- 
growing  operations  from  Orpington  to  this  new 
place  next  season." 


TUFTED   PANSIES  (VIOLAS)  AS 
ROCK    PLANTS. 

The  Tufted  Pansies  as  plants  for  the  rock  garden  are 
not  so  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Among  the 
many  plants  that  are  freely  used  in  the  rock  garden, 
the  Tufted  Pansy  is  one  of  the  best.  They  make  a 
long-continued  display,  often  flowering  from  March 
till  October,  and  even  later  in  some  seasons. 
Modern  raisers  have  fortunately  given  us  a  race  of 
plants  of  better  growth  in  every  way  than  the 
older  sorts  for  the  rock  garden  ;  it  is  more  compact. 
Tufted  accurately  describes  the  habit  of  the  more 
modern  sorts,  and  as  the  tufts  are  studded  with 
charming  blossoms,  in  most  instances  free  from  the 
rays,  which  are  always  associated  with  the  older 
types,  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  rayless  flowers 
naturally  follows. 

The  rayless  Tufted  Pansies  are  more  refined  than 
the  rayed  forms.  The  colour,  too,  is  much  better 
represented,  many  pleasing  intermediate  shades 
now  being  obtainable. 
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It  is  with  plants  of  this  description  that  so  many 
■charming  etfecls  can  be  created,  the  work  being 
simplified  by  the  wealth  of  sorts  now  within  the 
reach  of  all.  No  grower  has  done  so  much  within 
recent  years  to  popularise  the  Tufted  Pansies  as 
Mr.  William  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire. 
His  Pansy  ganlens  are  always  an  interesting  sight 
when  they  are  in  flower.  The  illustration  shows 
the  free  flowering  character  of  the  plants  when 
grown  in  the  rock  garden.  As  may  be  seen  ample 
space  is  given  for  the  full  development  of  each 
plant,  the  pieces  of  rock  being  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  a  cool  root  run  is  atiorded,  and  plenty  of 
soil  also.  These  are  two  points  which  the  grower 
must  always  recognise  if  his  efforts  in  planting  a 
rock  garden  are  to  end  successfully. 

Mr.  Sydenham  has  raised  many  new  Tufted 
Pansies,  and  he  is  always  on  the  look  out  in  his 
beds  of  seedlings  for  those  adapted  for  special 
purposes.  The  Violettas,  or  miniature  -  flowered 
varieties,  are  specially  adapted  for  the  rock  garden, 
and  in  addition  to  those  raised  by  the  late  Dr. 
Stuart  and  others,  Mr.  Sydenham  has  a  small  and 
interesting  collection  of  his  own.  A  variety  named 
Pigmy  is  a  pretty  little  blue  flower  with  a  yellow 
eye  and  rayless,  possessing  a  beautiful  habit,  and 
flowering  profusely  for  many  months.  Robin  is  a 
rather  small  flower  of  a  blush  colour,  each  plant 
being  literally  covered  with  a  mass  of  blossoms,  in 
this  instance  with  short  flower-stems.  Walter  B. 
Child  is  a  very  dainty  flower  with  a  white  rayless 
centre  broadly  margined  with  a  lavender  colour. 
The  plant  has  a  good  habit,  and  is  also  very  free 
flowering.  Quail  is  a  slight  improvement  on  the 
last  named,  and  there  is  room  for  both  sorts. 
Minnie  Warren  is  a  charming  blush-lilac  miniature 
of  beautiful  form,  and  on  long  flower-stalks.  The 
plants  in  this  instance  are  very  small,  and  rather 
later  in  flowering  than  the  others,  but  it  is 
extremely  pretty.  Forget-me-not  and  Diadem  are 
two  new  sorts,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  W.  B. 
Child,  but  worthy  of  inclusion  in  this  selection. 
Violetta,  the  original  of  the  type,  is  invaluable  ;  it 
is  a  rayless  white,  suffused  with  yellow  in  the 
centre  and  very  sweet  scented. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  miniature  flowered 
sorts  suitable  for  the  rock  garden,  but  many  of 
the  larger-flowered  Pansies  are  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  D.  B.  Crane. 


BOOKS. 


Hand  List  of  Coniferae.*— The  first 

edition  of  the  "  Hand  List  of  Coniferai"  grown  in 
the  Kew  Arboretum  has  been  exhausted  for 
some  time.  It  is  now  republished  after  having 
been  carefully  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  names  of  numerous  species  and  varieties  which 
have  been  added  to  the  collection  since  the  first 
edition  was  prepared.  For  the  revision  Sir  W.  T. 
Thiselton-Uyer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.  S. 
The  coniferous  plants  now  enumerated  include 
246  species  and  451  varieties,  or  some  700  "sorts"  in 
all.  In  the  first  edition  it  was  stated  (page  16) 
that  Gingko  biloba  is  apparently  nowhere  known 
in  the  wild  state.  Several  fine  specimens  have  since 
been  found  by  Mrs.  Bishop  in  the  magnificent 
forests  which  surround  the  sources  of  the  Great 
Gold  River  and  the  smaller  Min,  in  Western  China, 
and  also  in  the  forests  of  Central  Yesso,  Japan. 
Measurements  of  several  exceptional  specimen 
trees  made  by  Mr.  Bean  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
are  given,  and  no  less  than  ten  exceed  the  dimen- 
sions recorded  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Conifer  Conference  in  1892. 

Sweet   Violets  and   Pansies   and 
Violets  from  Mountain  and  Plain.t 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Country  Life 
Library,  and  after  a  careful  perusal  of  its  contents 
must  be  acknowledged  a  distinct  acquisition  to 
horticultural   literature.     The   book   should    meet 


»  "  Hand  List  of  Coniferoe  "  grown  in  the  Koyal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew.    Sold  at  the  gardens.    Price  3d. 

t  "  Sweet  Violets  and  Pansies  and  Violets  from  Mountain 
and  Plain.  "  Written  by  several  authorities,  and  edited  by 
E.  T.  Cook.  Published  by  George  Newnes,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  and  at  the  oltice  of  Country  Life. 


the  doubts  and  difficulties  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  these  charming 
flowers,  and  as  the  subjects  treated  have  never 
been  so  well  considered  before,  this  new  volume 
deserves  to  be  widely  read. 

As  the  title  of  the  book  denotes,  the  genus  Viola 
is  dealt  with  in  a  most  comprehensive  manner. 
The  editor  in  the  preface  is  careful  to  explain  that 
"it  is  not  the  work  of  an  individual,  but  is  the 
outcome  of  information  willingly  given  by  those 
mentioned  .  .  .  and  of  the  many  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  The  Garden  during  the  past 
few  years."  Kindly  reference  in  the  preface  to 
those  who  have  accomplished  praiseworthj'  work  in 
the  past  with  the  show  and  fancy  Pansies  is  made, 
several  of  the  early  workers  being  mentioned  by 
name.  The  great  work  of  Dr.  Charles  Stuart,  of 
Chirnside,  is  recalled,  and  a  well-earned  tribute 
paid  to  his  unceasing  labours  to  gain  new  and 
beautiful  forms  of  the  Tufted  Pansy.  Much  of  the 
present  popularity  of  the  latter  type  of  the  flower 
the  editor  rightly  attributes  to  the  encouragement 
given  to  its  culture  by  Mr.  William  Robinson. 
Other  enthusiastic  raisers  and  cultivators  are  also 
mentioned.  Violets  of  mountain  and  plain  are 
very  fully  dealt  with,  each  of  the  species  being 
described  in  detail.  A  most  welcome  feature  is  the 
chapter  devoted  to  Sweet  Violets,  this  contributing 
much  useful  information,  of  which  too  little 
hitherto  has  been  heard. 

The  garden  Pansy  is  the  opening  chapter,  and  in 
it  is  traced  the  evolution  of  the  flower.  The  reader 
is  taken  back  by  Mr.  R.  Dean  to  IS  13- 14  when 
Lord  Gambler  and  his  gardener,  Thompson,  began 
experiments  with  Viola  tricolor  of  the  fields.  The 
results  of  their  numerous  experiments  are  given  in 
considerable  detail,  and  show  how  much  time  was 
spent  in  the  early  days  in  trying  to  improve  these 
flowers.  Subsequently,  about  forty  years  ago,  Mr. 
.John  Fleming  created  a  sensation  at  Cliveden, 
Maidenhead,  by  his  huge  beds  of  Pansies.  He 
will  be  remembered  as  the  raiser  of  the  Cliveden 
set.  We  can  fully  endorse  the  remark  that  the 
"  show  Pansy  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  '  florists' '  flowers  from  the  forties 
until  the  early  eighties,"  but  take  exception  to  the 
expression  that  they  "are  seen  also  at  the  present 
day."  The  show  Pansy  is  never  seen  out  of 
Scotland,  except,  perhaps,  in  those  counties 
immediately  south  of  the  Border.  The  charac- 
teristics and  properties  of  the  show  Pansies  are 
clearly  defined  and  a  selection  of  the  best  sorts 
given.  Methods  of  culture  and  the  question  of 
insect  pests  and  their  eradication  receive  due 
attention. 

The  fancy  Pansy  receives  a  larger  share  of 
attention,  as  its  more  showy  and  interesting 
character  well  merits.  In  speaking  of  the  fancj' 
Pansies  of  English  production,  the  contributor 
says  :  "  They  are  so  refined  and  so  distinct  from  the 
fancy  type  ;  they  are  generally  of  vigorous  growth 
and  remarkably  free  blooming,  so  that  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  should  be  rising  in 
popular  favour,  though  the  large,  gorgeously 
blotched  fancy  varieties  still  dominate  the  gardens. 
As  they  are  not  restricted  as  to  character  by  a 
schedule  of  arbitrary  properties  which  govern  the 
English  show  varieties,  anything  which  can  lay 
claim  to  form,  size,  stoutness  of  texture,  and 
brilliancy  of  marking  can  be  comprehended  in  the 
fancy  section."  Those  who  prize  the  Pansies  for 
their  value  in  the  garden  have  every  reason,  there- 
fore, to  be  pleased  that  the  fancy  Pansies  "  are  not 
restricted  by  a  schedule  of  arbitrary  properties." 
A  brief  history  of  this  type  of  the  flower  with  a 
useful  selection  of  varieties  is  given,  as  also  are  the 
properties  of  the  fancy  Pansy  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Lister.  Notes  on  raising  seedling  Pansies,  and  propa- 
gation by  cuttings  and  also  by  division,  give  useful 
and  practical  cultural  information. 

"  Pansies  at  shows  in  paper  collars  "  has  a  short 
chapter  to  itself.  We  are  quite  in  sympathy  with 
the  opening  remarks,  which  read  as  follow : 
"  Pansy  shows  are  not  the  terrifying  spectacles  of 
a  former  age,  although  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  the  old  school  florist,  who  loved  regularity 
of  form  and  flower  marking,  but  the  petals  in  their 
paper  collars  were  grotesque.  Such  exhibitions 
conveyed  one  lesson — '  how  not  to  show  Pansies.'  " 


Chapter  IV.  deals  exclusively  with  the  tufted 
Pansy,  which  the  heading  explains  is  commonly 
called  Viola.  No  less  than  thirty  pages  are  needed 
to  treat  fully  so  beautiful  a  plant  for  our  gardens. 
The  proper  definition  of  Tufted  Paus}-  is  clearly 
laid  down,  and  this  should  assist  materially  in 
securing  for  this  type  of  the  flower  a  proper 
English  name.  Their  propagation  is  carefuUj' 
explained,  several  excellent  illustrations  of  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  cuttings,  &c.,  being  given. 
Propagation  for  both  spring  and  autumn  planting, 
methods  of  making  cuttings  and  cutting-beds,  and 
many  other  details,  each  of  value  in  its  season, 
shows  how  thoroughly  practical  the  advice  is.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  "  coddling  "  the  plants  is  not 
advocated,  and  can  heartily  support  the  fact  that 
"Pansies,  however,  it  must  ever  be  remembered, 
are  quite  hardy,  and  therefore  need  no  protection." 
Raising  seedlings,  as  the  writer  remarks,  is  a 
"  fascinating  pursuit,"  and  one  never  knows  what 
a  batch  of  seedlings  may  produce.  This  aspect  of 
culture  is  worthy  of  more  attention,  and  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained  and  one  has  no  seed 
of  one's  own  saving  it  is  "of  first  importance  to 
purchase  seed  collected  from  the  finest  varieties," 
which  only  a  specialist  can  supply. 

"An  appreciation  of  the  Tufted  Pansy"  is 
pleasant  reading,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  can 
be  done  with  these  plants.  Pansies  as  cut  flowers 
in  summer,  in  rock  and  wall,  in  town  and  suburban 
gardens,  and  treatment  of  Pansies  received  by  post, 
show  the  scope  of  this  book.  Selections  of  rayless 
and  rayed  varieties,  the  charming  miniature 
flowered  sorts,  and  a  list  of  some  of  the  best 
margined  and  fancy  Tufted  Pansies  add  consider- 
ably to  its  value. 

Chapter  V.  is  somewhat  unique  in  that  it  deals 
with  "Violets  from  Mountain  and  Plain,"  an  aspect 
from  which  little  is  said  and  much  less  is  known  of 
the  genus  Viola.  Most  interesting  information  is 
forthcoming  under  this  heading,  and  might  well  be 
taken  to  heart  by  enthusiastic  gardeners  who 
desire  to  achieve  improvement.  On  page  58  we 
read  :  "  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Violets  in 
general  are  either  unknown  or  unheeded,  and  the 
hybridist  seems  to  ignore  the  great  possibilities  of 
creating  a  new  race,  by  crossing  one  or  more  of  the 
species  from  the  mountains  of  Europe.  .  .  The 
material  is  here  for  some  zealous  worker  to  take  in 
hand  and  give  to  the  gardens  of  generations  to 
come  floral  joy  and  comfort,  more  so  even  than 
from  those  who  have  worked  diligently  in  the 
past."  This  chapter  must  be  considered  a 
valuable  oontribution. 

The  chapter  on  "Sweet  Violets"  is  a  most  welcome 
feature  in  this  interesting  book.  The  subject  is 
well  treated,  and  cannot  fail  to  impress  readers  with 
its  practical  value.  "  Violets  in  the  Garden," 
"Soil,"  "Position  of  Beds,"  "Raising  Young 
Plants,"  "  Varieties  for  the  Open,"  "  Double 
Violets  in  Frames,"  "The  Start,"  "Summer 
Management,"  "  Violets  during  Winter,"  and 
"Selections  of  Double  and  Single  Violets,"  are 
some  of  the  sub-headings. 

A  useful  little  index  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  and  the  illustrations  are  plentiful  for  a  work 
of  this  kind.  The  book  is  well  got  up,  and  the 
type  is  good  and  clear. — C.  A.  H. 


ROSE    EXHIBITING    FOR 
BEGINNERS. 

In  this  article  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  the 
beginner  a  few  hints  on  e.xhibiting  Koses. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  should  study  is  the 
form  of  a  good  flower.  Should  he  belong  to 
the  National  Rose  Society  he  will  find  that  in 
their  catalogue  three  excellent  examples  are 
given  of  what  a  good  Rose  should  be.  If  he 
visits  a  Rose  show  and  makes  a  close  survey  of 
the  premier  boxes  he  will  find  that  it  is  not 
always  the  biggest  Roses  that  have  obtained 
honours,  form  and  freshness  of  colour  coming 
first  ;  size  afterwards.  On  receipt  of  the 
schedule  of  the  exhibition  he  proposes  to  enter 
for,  he  will,  as  a  rule,  find  classes  in  it  to  suit 
both  the  big  and  little  man. 
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The  tiling  for  biin  to  do  is  to  go  in  fur  the 
lowest  class  and  gradually  work  upwards  as 
success  comes.  We  are  all  apt  to  think  our 
Roses  are  prize  ones  at  home,  but  when  put 
against  others  we  have  sometimes  to  alter  our 
opinion.  There  is  cjuite  as  much  honour  in  a 
little  man  winning  in  a  class  for  si.\  as  the  big 
man  in  a  class  for  twenty-four.     When 

Cutting  the  Blooms 
it  is  best  to  do  so  the  evening  before  between 
six  and  eight  o'clock.  They  last  longer  than 
when  cut  on  the  morning  of  the  exhibition.  Do 
not  carry  them  about  on  a  tray,  but  have  some 
tins  of  water  in  a  bo.x  and  put  them  in  imme- 
diately, transferring  them  to  a  cool  room.  Put 
them  in  the  show  box  temporarily  and  leave 
the  lid  open  a  little  and  defer  the  final  fixing 
up  until  the  exhibition  is  reached.  Cut  with 
as  long  a  stem  as  possible,  and  gently  tie  the 
centre  of  the  blooms  with  double  Berlin  wool, 
as  this  prevents  too  ijuick  expansion  and 
enables  them  to  travel  better.  In  arranging, 
always  jiut  the  largest  flowers  in  the  back,  the 
best  at  the  corners,  the  medium  ones  in  the 
middle,  and  the  smallest  in  the  bottom  rows. 
If  the  weather  is  hot  I  find  a  piece  or  two  of 
ice  placed  on  the  moss  very  beneficial,  it  helps 
to  preserve  the  flowers.  Take  as  many  spare 
blooms  with  you  as  possible.  Arrive  at  the 
exhibition  early,  get  the  card  from  the  .secre- 
tary, and  place  the  box  in  position,  leaving 
the  lid  about  -1  inches  open.  Then  wander 
round  the  tent  and  watch  some  of  the  old 
hands  setting  up.  It  is  very  interesting,  and 
one  will  learn  more  from  seeing  others  than 
from  any  written  directions. 

On  no  account  keep  opening  the  box  and 
looking  at  the  fiowers.  You  will  probably  see 
a  brother  exhibitor  keep  arranging  and  re- 
arranging his  flowers— let  him— leave  yours 
alone  until  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  the  time  arrives  for  clearing  the  tent, 
then  put  the  box  in  order,  see  there  are  no  dupli- 
cates, and  that  the  labels  are  neatly  written. 
With  a  camel-hair  brush  gently  brush  the  outer 
row  of  petals  outward,  and  loosen  the  ties  a 
little,  but  do  not  remove  them  until  just  before 
the  tent  is  cleared,  as  some  of  the  thin 
varieties  like  Captain  Hay  ward  have  a  very  bad 
habit  of  bursting  at  the  last  moment.  Have 
the  spare  blooms  quite  ready  to  replace  if 
necessary.  You  will  now  have  to  retire  to 
await  the  judge's  decision.  You  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  box  marked  "  First 
Prize,"  perhaps  that  honour  may  be  deferred 
for  another  occasion.  Never  mind  ;  make  up 
your  mind  to  try  and  go  one  better  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  sometimes  happens  when  one  has 
entered  for  an  exhibition  that  there  are  very 
few  blooms  to  draw  from  owing  to  the  season, 
and  one  doubts  the  wisdom  of  exhibiting. 
If  it  is  possil)le  to  make  up  the  box,  by  all 
means  exhibit.  Your  brother  exhibitor's 
flowers  will  probably  be  like  your  own,  and 
the  chances  will  be  the  same.  One,  too,  often 
hears  the  remark,  "  What  is  the  good  of  my 
exhibiting  when  I  have  to  compete  against  the 
professional  gardener."  To  a  very  great  extent 
that  is  a  mistake  ;  the  gardener  has  too  many 
other  things  to  think  of.  He  cannot  give  the 
attention  to  his  Roses  as  the  man  who  grows 
his  own,  who  coddles,  feeds,  and  nurses  them 
himself,  who  loves  them,  and  gives  them  the 
whole  of  his  attention. 

Enield.  C.  Page. 


LLuTil  OF  GOLD  ROSE  IN  BASCTOLAND. 


CLOTH    OF    GOLD    ROSE. 

This  is  not  a  Rose  for  outdoors  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  but  Rose  growers,  we  think,  will 
be  interested  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 


which  depicts  it  growing  in  Rasutoland.     The  ] 
flowers   are  large  and   soft  yellow   in  colour. 
Mr.    Crook,    writing    in    The    Garden    of  | 
May  G,  1899,  says  :— 

"The  bright,  shining,  smooth  foliage  and  large, 
soft  j'ellow  flowers  with  deeper  centre  and  sweet 
.<!cent,  place  this  Rose  amongst  the  best  yellow  ! 
forms.  There  used  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  it  I 
growing  on  a  warm  south  wall,  the  roots  running 
under  a  gravel  walk,  in  the  gardens  at  Farleigh 
Castle,  near  Bath,  forty  years  ago.  In  this 
position  it  bloomed  abundantly.  I  am  aware  it 
does  not  bloom  satisfactorilj-  in  the  open  except 
in  a  few  favourable  situations,  and  is  not  to  be 
recommended  for  general  planting  in  the  open  ;  but 
for  growing  in  a  cool  house  and  trained  close  to  the 
glass  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful.  It  is 
growing  in  this  way  at  Cricket  St.  Thomas,  near 
Chard,  in  a  Camellia  house.  The  plant  is  an  old 
one,  having  a  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  the 
roots  in  a  hard  soil.  In  this  position  the  wood 
ripens  well  and  flowers  very  freely  every  year 
during  March  and  April.  It  deserves  to  be  more 
grown  under  glass,  and  is  quite  as  satisfactory  as 
Jlarechal  Niel,  all  points  considered." 


ROSES  IN  ALDENHAM  HOUSE 
GARDENS. 


Geouping  Roses. 
Though  not  a  new  method,  the  arranging  of 
suitable  Roses  in  groups  in  various  parts  of 
the  ornamental  grounds  has  much  to  commend 
it,  as  when  once  the  sites  have  been  decided 
upon  and  the  ground  well  prepared  these  give 
very  little  trouble  compared  to  the  eflect 
produced  and  the  wealth  of  blooms,  which  may 
be  cut  all  through  the  season.  The  ends  of 
shrubberies  or  banks  form  admirable  positions 
to  grow  them  in,  choosing,  of  course,  the  most 
sheltered  places.  Time  will  be  well  spent  in 
giving  the  plants  a  good  start  by  taking  out 
the  old  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  18  inches 
and  adding  good  turfy  loam,  road  scrapings, 
and  plenty  of  good  farmyard  manure,  and  at 
the  same  time  see  that  the  beds  are  properly 
drained. 


Early  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  iilanting. 
The  growths  should  be  well  pegged  down  and 
they  will  require  little  pruning.  At  the  same 
time  give  a  good  mulching  of  horse  manure. 
The  young  shoots  will  also  require  to  be 
pegged  down  once  or  twice  during  summer, 
and  after  the  ground  is  well  covered  allow 
them  to  grow  away  as  naturally  as  possible. 
One  or  two  applications  of  insecticide  should 
be  applied  to  keep  them  free  from  insect  pests, 
and  during  long  spells  of  dry  weather  give 
good  drenchings  of  liquid  farmyard  manure. 
During  winter  the  more  tender  Roses  can  be 
easily  protected,  first  by  heaping  some  light 
porous  soil  over  the  crown  of  the  jilants,  and  a 
little  light  long  litter  or  Bracken  placed  over 
the  growths  will  render  them  safe  till  spring. 

Pruninij. — A  judicious  thinning  of  the 
weakest  shoots  should  be  done  annually,  but 
not  too  severely.  Apply  a  good  dressing  of 
loam  and  half-decayed  farmyard  manure, 
thoroughly  peg  down,  and  the  work  is  finished 
till  the  young  shoots  require  attention  as 
before  mentioned.  Choose  as  much  as  possible 
varieties  which  do  well  on  their  own  roots,  as 
when  worked  on  other  stocks  the  suckers 
often  give  much  trouble,  and  unless  carefully 
watched  for  and  removed  do  much  damage  to 
the  plants.  I  append  a  list  of  some  of  the 
varieties  which  do  best  here,  and  are  particu- 
larly well  suited  for  this  purpose  : — 

Beiujahlhrmom. — One  of  the  most  delightful 
Roses  I  know  for  this  purpose.  It  is  so  cheap 
that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  perfectly  hardy, 
does  well  in  any  position,  and  continues  to 
flower  in  great  profusion  from  early  spring  till 
quite  late  in  autumn.  I  have  in  mild  seasons 
seen  good  blooms  on  our  beds  at  Christmas, 
and  it  is  also  sweetly  scented.  This  variety  is 
suitable  either  for  the  trimmer  parts  of  the 
garden  or  for  the  semi-wild  portion,  such  as 
the  wilderness  or  woodland  walks,  where 
ground  game  does  not  abound. 

R.  Cramoisie  Sunerieure. — An  old  favourite 
of  much  merit,  and  only  seen  at  its  best  when 
planted  in  good-sized  groups.  It  is  among  the 
brightest  of  anything  I  know,  and  can  be  seen 
from    a    great    distance,    the    foliage    being 
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particularly  attractive.  It  is  not  a  very  strong 
grower,  and  therefore  should  be  planted  rather 
thickly.  It  is  very  free,  continues  to  bloom 
through  the  season,  and  makes  an  admirable 
group  in  a  shrubbery  bed. 

H.  alpina  pyremtica. — This  is  very  little 
known  or  grown,  though  a  fairly  good  grower 
with  us.  The  flowers  are  small  and  not  of 
much  value,  but  the  foliage  assumes  lovely 
tints  in  autumn  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any 
other  variety  I  know,  and  the  bright  red  spines 
and  wood  during  winter  are  very  telling. 
Should  be  in  every  collection. 

R.  ruhrifoiia. — Much  grown  on  the  Continent 
for  forming  hedges,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
suited.  It  is  very  robust,  and  the  beautiful 
plum-coloured  foliage  and  wood  are  highly 
attractive,  especially  the  points  of  the  young 
shoots  in  summer,  and  during  winter  the  wood 
retains  the  same  distinct  colour.  We  have 
grouped  it  in  several  places  and  kept  the 
growths  pegged  down,  but  not  too  formally. 
When  treated  in  this  way  it  makes  a  distinct 
and  pleasing  object  ;  the  flowers  are  insigni- 
ficant, but  the  fruit  is  large  and  showy.  Well 
suited  for  any  position  in  the  pleasure  grounds. 
The  small 

Polyantha  Rose  Perh  d'Or  is  another 
favourite  here,  and  when  well  established  forms 
charming  groups  and  produces  thousands  of 
its  perfect  little  blooms  all  through  the 
summer  and  autumn. 

R.  Mme.  E.  Renel. —This,  Hybrid  Tea,  though 
none  too  hardy,  is  also  admirable  for  the 
purpose.    The  .several  varieties  of 

Rosa  rugosa  are  also  well  adapted  for 
grouping  in  bold  masses.  These  should  not  be 
pegged,  but  allowed  to  assume  a  natural  habit, 
severely  pruning  them  during  spring.  They 
should  be  planted  in  as  large  masses  as  possible 
in  separate  colours.  The  best  for  this  purpose 
is  the  semi-double  white  Blanche  Double  de 
Coubert.  The  perfume  of  the  flowers  is  most 
refreshing,  and  the  large  fruits  are  also  beau- 
tiful during  autumn.  There  are  many  other 
Roses  which  lend  themselves  for  such  planting 
equally  well,  but  those  enumerated  are  among 
the  best. 

Pillar  Roses. 

Good  pillars  of  Roses  are  so  useful  for  both 
small  and  large  gardens  that  it  is  not  surprising 
their  culture  is  increasing.  Even  in  quite  small 
gardens,  where  ground  space  is  of  the  greatest 
consideration,  they  may  be  grown  to  perfection 
without  taking  up  much  room,  and  larger 
quantities  of  Roses  may  be  had  in  this  way  as 
compared  with  other  methods  of  culture.  In 
large  places  these  Roses,  when  boldly  planted, 
make  pictures  of  colour  about  the  shrubberies 
not  easily  forgotten. 

But  they  must  be  liberally  grown.  SoQie- 
thing  more  than  driving  in  a  long  stake  and 
training  them  to  it  is  required.  Stout  Larch 
poles  6  inches  to  0  inches  in  diameter  and 
from  10  feet  to  I.')  feet  out  of  the  ground 
should  be  fixed  in,  being  well  supported  by 
three  stout  struts  to  not  only  strengthen  them, 
but  for  appearance  sake,  as  these  form  a  kind 
of  base.  When  well  clothed  they  are  very 
pleasing,  and  will  last  many  years.  The  ground 
should  be  well  prepared  by  introducing  good 
loam  and  manure,  and  the  plants  well  mulched 
each  sea.son.  An  annual  thinning  of  the 
growths  in  early  spring  will  be  required,  and 
the  growths  should  be  securely  nailed  to  the 
poles.  Free-growing  varieties  will  clothe  these 
in  two  seasons. 

There  are  now  a  large  number  of  varieties 
for  making  pillars,  but  the  following  can  be 
most  thoroughly  recommended  : — Leuchstern, 
rose-pink  ;  Carmine  Pillar,  single,  carmine ; 
The  Dawson,  rosy  pink ;  Setigera,  deep  rose 


and  late  ;  Paul's  Single  White,  Pink  Roamer, 
very  free,  rose-pink  ;  Sinica  Anemone,  single, 
silvery  pink ;  Thalia,  white  ;  Euphrosyne, 
pink  :  Aglaia,  canary  yellow  ;  Vivid,  crimson  ; 
Una,  creamy  white  ;  The  Lyon,  rich  crimson  ; 
Felicite  Perpetue,  creamy  white  ;  Myrianthes 
Renoncule,  blush  edged  rose  ;  Alister  Stella 
Gray,  yellow  ;  Multiflora,  white  ;  Moschata 
alba,  white  tinged  pink ;  Frangois  Foucard, 
lemon  yellow  ;  Claire  Jacquier,  nankeen 
yellow  ;  and  Celine  Forestier,  sulphur  yellow. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldeiiham  House  Gardens,  Mstree,  Herts. 
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LILY     FAILURES     IN     1903. 

LAST  year  was  not  at  all  a  favourable  one 
for  Lilies,  and  the  many  lovers  of 
this  beautiful  class  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  the  Lily 
^  conference  was  held  in  the  previous 
year,  when  Lilies  on  the  whole  did 
well.  The  present  year  is  likely  to  be  even 
more  disappointing,  for  in  many  districts  the 
early  Lilies  at  least  have  been  comparative 
failures,  and  many  of  the  later  ones  are  already 
showing  signs  of  disease.  The  sharp  spring 
frosts  left  their  mark  on  many,  particularly  on 
the  Japanese  L.  Hansoni,  which  is  one  ot  the 
easiest  of  Lilies  from  that  region  to  establish 
here  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  starts  into  growth 
so  early  that  the  frosts  often  destroy  the 
flower-buds.  Out  of  a  number  of  this  Lily 
recently  noted,  which  even  last  year  flowered 
well,  and  early  this  spring  gave  promise  of  a 
beautiful  display,  there  was  not  one  single 
expanded  blossom,  the  buds  having  all 
perished.  Many  other  Lilies  suffered  also, 
but  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  L.  Hansoni, 
though  in  moist  districts  L.  Henryi  has  a  most 
unhappy  look.  Lilium  auratum  is  a  most 
tantalising  species,  and  failures  in  its  culture 
far  more  than  outweigh  the  successes.  All 
attempts  to  grow  this  Lily  as  a  remunerative 
crop,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Holland,  have 
failed  completely,  hence  we  are  still  compelled 
to  obtain  bulbs  from  Japan,  where  disease  is 
certainly  far  more  prevalent  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  The  result  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  increased  mortality  during  the  voyage,  and 
in  the  number  that  never  make  their  appear- 
ance above  ground  after  planting.  At  the 
Chiswick  conference  Mr.  George  Massee  read 
a  paper  on  the  difl'erent  Lily  diseases,  but  he 
did  not  touch  upon  an  ailment,  fungoid  or 
otherwise,  which  often  plays  such  havoc  with 
L.  auratum.  This  frequently  attacks  the  most 
vigorous  examples,  and  is  first  shown  by  the 
plant  suddenly  ceasing  to  grow,  then  the  top 
bends  over,  the  buds  drop,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  leaves  follow.  A  brown  stripe  frei|aently 
appears  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  and  from  this 
the  leaves  are  the  first  to  drop.  It  is  generally 
referred  to  as  sunstroke,  but  whether  this  is 
the  direct  cause  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is 
certainly,  as  a  rule,  most  prevalent  during 
showery  weather,  when  hot  suns  are  alternated 
with  heavy  rains ;  but  this  year  the  rains  without 
the  sunshine  seem  to  have  been  sufficient.  Pro- 
bably the  low  temperature  of  the  soil  combined 
with  the  wet  has  much  to  do  with  the  matter. 
A  strange  feature  of  this  disease  is  that  the 
bulbs  are  not  affected,  as  if  dug  up  directly 
the  stems  die  down  not  only  the  bulb  itself, 
but  the  roots  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  in  good 
condition.  To  fight  this  ailment  various 
devices  have  been  tried,  the  most  ett'ectual 
being  to  plant  the  bulbs  among  low  growing 
shrubs,  £0  that  the  basal  portion  of  the  stem 


from  whence  the  roots  are  produced  is  shaded 
from  direct  sunshine  ;  but  even  this  is  not 
always  successful,  though  it  is  undoubtedly 
helpful. 

Evils  of  Late  Planting. 

Another  matter  which  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  Lily  ailments  has  formed  the  subject  of 
many  notes,  yet  it  is  ignored  as  much  as  ever. 
This  is  the  late  season  at  which  the  bulbs  are 
planted,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground 
too  long  not  only  does  the  substance  of  the 
bulb  suffer,  but  the  basal  root.s,  which  are  the 
first  to  form,  are  few  and  weak  compared  with 
those  on  bulbs  planted  earlier,  and  con- 
sequently when  the  greatest  strain  comes  many 
of  them  succumb.  At  all  events,  the  experience 
of  several  years  is  that  the  mortality  among 
late-planted  bulbs  is  far  greater  than  among 
those  planted  at  the  proper  season.  That  the 
climatic  conditions  of  this  country  do  not 
supply  all  the  requirements  of  the  different 
Japanese  Lilies  is  shown  by  L.  odorum,  L. 
Krameri,  and  L.  rubellum.  None  of  these 
ever  become  thoroughly  established,  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  supply  by  annual 
importation.  True,  a  few  may  be  sometimes 
coaxed  to  flower  the  second  season,  but  very 
rarely  afterwards.  However  treated,  the  bulbs 
seem  to  suffer  from  an  excess  of  moisture, 
which  lodges  at  the  base  of  the  scales  and 
forms  the  seat  of  decay.  Very  frequently  a 
bulb  will  be  to  all  appearance  quite  sound,  and 
on  being  touched  will  fall  to  pieces,  the  scales 
being  all  clean  and  fresh,  except  just  at  the 
extreme  base.  The  best  antidote  for  this  is  to 
plant  them  between  low-growing  shrubs,  as  they 
serve  not  only  as  a  protection  from  harsh 
winds  when  young,  but  the  roots  tend  to 
absorb  any  excessive  amount  of  moisture. 
Even  with  these  precautions  the  Lilies  just 
named  are  decidedly  short-lived.  Lilium 
Browni  of  gardens  needs  the  same  treatment, 
but  it  is  more  robust,  so  that  it  will  often 
succeed  where  the  others  fail.  A  few  years 
ago  a  change  in  planting  these  delicate  Lilies 
was  advocated,  viz.,  instead  of  placing  the  bulb 
upright  and  surrounding  it  with  sand  it  was 
to  be  laid  on  its  side  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  moisture  at  the  base.  After  being  well 
tried,  however,  this  has  not  turned  out  a 
success. 

Lilium  longiflorum,  well  as  it  does  in  some 
of  the  southern  counties,  is  a  comparative 
failure  in  many  of  the  northern  ones,  the  wet 
and  cold  winter  being  too  much  for  it.  True, 
bulbs  imported  from  Japan  will  flower  well 
the  first  season,  after  which  many  of  the  bulbs 
split  up  into  several  small  ones,  and  they 
seldom  gain  sufficient  vigour  to  flower, 
particularly  if  the  situation  is  at  all  cold  and 
damp.  Lilium  speciosum  even  this  season 
looks  well  in  many  places,  though  a  few  have 
gone  off"  here  and  there,  in  the  way  that  L. 
auratum  does. 

The  White  Lily. 
No  notice  of  failures  in  Lily  culture  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of  that  charming 
species,  the  white  or  Madonna  Lily,  which  has 
in  many  places  fallen  such  a  prey  to  disease. 
According  to  Mr.  Massee  this  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  (Botrytis  cinerea),  a  near  ally  of  which 
has  proved  very  destructive  to  the  plantations 
of  Lilium  Harrisi  in  Bermuda.  Various 
measures  have  been  tried  to  prevent  it,  the 
most  eff'ectual  being  to  spray  the  plants  with 
potassium  sulphide  dissolved  in  water.  This 
authority  just  mentioned  recommends  2oz.  of 
the  potassium  to  be  dissolved  in  .■?  gallons  of 
water.  In  some  country  districts  where 
allowed  to  remain  untouched  this  Lily  may 
be  seen  in  all  its  vigour,  while  in  others  it  is 
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<iuite  a  failure.  Large  numbers  of  bulbs  are 
sent  to  this  country  every  year  from  the  south 
of  France,  and  in  many  cases  this  fungus  has 
been  introduced  in  places  where  it  was  before 
unknown,  for  these  French  bulbs  are  as  a  rule 
badly  infested  with  the  spores.  Wet  and  cold 
weather  greatly  assists  the  spread  of  this 
fungus,  so  that  it  may  be  understood  that  it 
has  this  year  asserted  itself  strongly  in  many 
places. 

By  some  cultivators  several  members  of  the 
Martagon  group  are  regarded  as  comparative 
failures,  as  they  give  poor  results  the  first 
season  after  planting.  Two  of  the  most 
pronounced  in  this  respect  are  L.  chalcedoni- 
cum  and  L.  szovitzianum,  which  will  often 
scarcely  appear  above  ground  the  first  season, 
but  continues  to  improve  afterwards.  Both 
these  Lilies  have  very  stout,  deep  descending 
roots  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  but  no  stem 
roots,  hence  until  they  are  well  established  the 
results  are  likely  to  be  disappointing. 

Lastly,  in  the  list  of  Lily  failures  may  be 
mentioned  several  species  whose  non-success 
is  owing,  not  to  any  jiarticular  disease,  but  to 
the  climatic  conditions  being  in  some  way  or 
other  unsuitable  to  them.  For  instance,  where 
do  we  find  established  plants  of  Lilium 
avenaceum,  columbianum,  Leichtlini,  niari- 
timum,  parvum,  jihiladelphicum,  pulchellum, 
rubescens,  tenuifolium,  and  washingtonianum  ? 

H.  P. 


AMONG     THE     SAVEET     BRIARS 
AND    WICHURAIANA    ROSES. 

How  strange  that  it  was  reserved  for  a  judge  of  the 
Law  Courts  to  give  us  the  delightful  June  Roses 
known  as  Penziiice  Briars.  How  we  should  miss 
their  delicious  fragrance  and  their  great  vigour. 
What  delightful  variations  one  may  make  in  one's 
garden  by  the  help  of  these  beautiful  Roses.  Arches 
and  lofty  pillars  may  be  wreathed  with  them,  and 
hedges  as  impenetrable  as  Holly  may  be  formed, 
while  in  isolated  groups  they  are  perhaps  seen  in 
their  most  charming  phase.  What  picturesque 
features  are  possible  by  the  aid  of  a  little  wirework. 


j  I  have  known  standards  to  be  formed  of  these 
Roses  by  making  a  wirework  contrivance  with 
spreading  head,  the  Briars  between  entwined 
around  the  stem,  and  when  they  reached  the  top 
the  shoots  were  spread  outwards,  thus  making  a 
flowering  stem  and  head.  I  enjoy  Penzance  Briar 
Roses  with  outspreading  branches  bent  down  by 
the  weight  of  blossom  or  flinging  the  long  sprays 
over  tome  bank  or  water  edge. 

Ha*  anyone  sown  the  seed  of  these  Roses  ?  If  not, 
I  would  advise  them  to  do  so.  I  believe  the  hybrid 
nature  will  manifest  itself  in  the  ofl'spring  for  some 
time  to  come.  And,  again,  how  easy  for  someone 
with  leisure  to  carry  on  the  good  work  of  adding 
greater  and  more  distinct  variety  by  crossing  some 
of  the  best  of  existing  Roses.  Even  in  the  un- 
crossed seed  one  will  obtain  some  useful  variations. 
Then  there  are  the 

WICHIRAIAXA  HYBRIDS, 

even  more  remarkable  than  the  last-named.  I  am 
very  optimistic  as  regards  the  future  of  this  group, 
especially  as  we  are  obtaining  some  that  are 
autumn  blooming.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  tvpe 
blooms  much  later  than  the  hybrid  olfspring.  Now 
if  we  can  alter  this  we  should  gain  some  late- 
flowering  climbers,  which  would  be  very  welcome, 
and  apparently  this  is  possible,  as  it  is  manifest  in 
the  variety  Frani,ois  Foucard,  a  hybrid  between 
the  type  and  Noisette  L'Ideal.  But  as  it  is  these 
June  bloomers  lend  themselves  to  most  artistic 
arrangements,  such  as  trailers  for  festoons  or  as 
weepers,  and  the  only  point  that  I  am  doubtful 
about  is  that  too  much  will  be  attempted,  with  the 
result  that  the  variety  will  be  unappreciated  through 
its  indifferent  flowers.  I  consider  they  should  be 
cut  in  pretty  hard  now  and  then,  say  every  second 
year,  so  that  a  quantity  of  new  growth  is  promoted. 

I  do  not  see  why  many  of  these  free-growing 
Roses  should  not  find  a  home  in  the  herbaceous 
border.  We  all  know  how  well  Crimson  Rambler 
can  be  so  utilised,  and  why  not  Jersey  Beauty, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  and  wichuraiana  rubra,  so 
deliciously  fragrant,  or  Reine  Andre,  also  sweetly 
fragrant.  | 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  saw  at  Kew  some  charming 
hybrids  of  wichuraiana.  There  were  some  crossed 
with  Rugosas,  others  with  Mme.  Plantier,  and 
others  with  (General  Jacqueminot,  and  very  pretty 
they  were.     One  is  always  reluctant  to  add  to  the 


already  overburdened  collection  of  Roses,  but  I 
think  if  we  can  obtain  rambling  Roses,  hardy 
and  free  in  growth,  that  they  would  be  warmly 
welcomed.  Philomel. 
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A    GREAT    MARKET    ROSE 
NURSERY. 

The  Rose  in  these  days  is  grown  on  an 
immense  scale  on  commercial  lines  for  the 
supply  of  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  Roses 
in  this  country  during  winter  and  spring  when 
the  out  of  door  supply  is  exhausted.  Those 
unacquainted  with  the  suburbs  of  London  and 
other  large  cities  cannot  have  the  faintest  idea 
I  of  the  magnitude  of  many  of  these  glass 
1  establishments  devoted  mainly  to  the  growth 
I  of  the  fpieen  of  flowers.  When  we  consider  the 
popularity  of  the  Rose  in  England,  that  it  is 
the  flower  most  loved  of  all,  a  flower  that  is 
always  welcome,  and  one  whose  fragrance  and 
beauty  can  be  enjoyed  every  day  in  the  year,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  .so  much  enter- 
prise has  been  launched  m  favour  of  its  growth 
under  ghiss.  I  have  on  several  occasions  in 
years  past  visited  some  of  the  gardens  of  this 
description,  and  always  derived  pleasure  and 
instruction  from  my  visits,  and  I  would  like  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  intelligent,  courteous, 
and  straightforward  way  I  have  always  been 
received  by  the  owners  and  managers  of  those 
establishments,  and  the  frank  and  unhesitating 
way  in  which  they  communicate  their  technical 
knowledge  in  the  growth  of  the  subjects  in 
which  they  so  greatly  excel. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  one  of  these  large  establish- 
ments for  the  first  time,  the  iiroperty  of  Mr. 
Lowe  and  his  partner  Mr.  Shawyer.  It  is 
situated  about  halfway  between  the  pretty 
village  of  Hillingdon  and  the  old  and  interesting 
town  of  Uxbridge  in  Middlese.x,  distant  from 
the  latter  place  about  a  mile.  On  approaching 
the  garden  the  subject  first  to  arrest  the 
visitor's  attention  is  what  appears  to  be  a  forest 
of  timber  erections — posts  and  rails  without 
apparent  ending.  On  closer  approach 
the  ground  on  which  these  erections 
were  fixed  was  seen  to  be  planted 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chry- 
santhemums in  batches  of  early, 
mid-season,  and  late  varieties,  and 
the  utility  of  these  erections  then 
became  apparent.  They  are  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  portable 
lights,  which  are  placed  over  the 
plants  when  frost  approaches.  With 
this  temporary  glass  roof  and  the 
outside  of  the  cjuarters  protected  by 
tiffany,  these  quarters  are  transformed 
in  an  astonishing  short  space  of  time 
into  houses  (juite  impregnable  to 
ordinary  frosts,  and  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  practical  value  of  these  erections 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose  and 
many  other  flowers  out  of  doors. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  use 
made  of  the  principle  of  heating 
erections  with 

Portable  Boilers  and  Pipes. 
On  the  approach  of  exceptionally 
severe  frosts  or  occasions  of  much 
rain  to  prevent  damping,  and  also 
to  hasten  the  maturity  of  crops,  the 
application  of  heat  by  this  principle 
to  any  desired  plants  is  onlj;  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes.  The  visitor 
who  may  call  at  one  of  these  estab- 
lishments expecting  to  see  the  mauy 
beautiful  associations  surrounding  a 
private  garden  ^vill  receive  a  very 
painful  shock.     He  will  see  rather  a 
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manufactory,  where  the  production  of  Roses  or 
other  flowers  is  reduced  to  a  system  as  complete 
as  that  of  the  brickmaker  turning  out  bricks 
from  his  yard.  All  sentiment  is  eliminated. 
Packing  the  Roses. 
The  first  structure  we  entered  was  the 
packing  shed.  This  was  practically  full  of  cut 
flowers,  mostly  Ro.ses,  all  being  bunched,  packed, 
and  prepared  for  market  by  an  army  of  men, 
young  women,  and  boys,  a  very  pretty  and 
delightful  sight.  I  asked  the  manager  if  the 
flowers  were  chiefly  intended  for  Covent 
Garden,  and  also  if  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  such  vast  quantities  daily.  He 
replied  that  no  difficulty  was  found,  and  that 
markets  all  over  Britain  were  supplied,  and 
incidentally  he  remarked  how  useful  a  service 
the  costerraonger  and  the  flower  girl  rendered 
the  flower  grower  and  the  public  by  disposing 
of  the  third-rate  produce  at  a  cheap  price  in 
the  streets.  All  the  glass  houses  in  this 
establishment  are  built  of  timber  and  glass, 
which  are  not  .so  costly  or  permanent,  of 
course,  as  when  bricks  are  used  for  a  base. 
Many  of  those  I  saw  had  been  erected  for 
upwards  of  ten  years,  and  with  ordinary  atten- 
tion to  repair  looked  like  lasting  another  ten 
years.  They  are  open  roofed,  and  run  from 
140  feet  to  1.50  feet  in  length  by  12  feet  or 
14  feet  in  width. 

There  are  scores  of  these,  covering  on  an 
aggregate  from  si.'c  acres  to  seven  acres.  The 
soil  here  is  a  strong  loam,  partaking  very  much 
of  the  character  of  the  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Slough  and  Langley,  near  to  which  is 
brick  earth  verging  on  stitt'  marl,  and  from 
which  the  famous  bricks  of  this  district  are 
made.  The  Roses  are  planted  in  the  natural 
soil,  well  enriched  with  manure  and  deeply  and 
well  cultivated.    The  system  on  which 

The  Rose  is  Cultivated 
at  these  gardens  is  simplicity  itself.  The 
varieties  are  few,  and  con- 
fined to  those  colours 
popular  in  the  market  and 
that  are  good  growers,  and 
carry  bold,  large,  upstanding 
flowers.  Every  Ro.se  planted 
is  propagated  on  the  place, 
and  it  will  surprise  many 
to  know  ihat  good  strong 
plants  filling  5-inch  pots 
with  healthy  roots  and 
ample  foliage  fit  to  plant 
out  in  the  permanent  beds 
can  be  manufactured  in 
thousands  in  the  short  space 
of  three  months. 

They  are  grafted  on  the 
Briar  stock  in  heat  in  the 
propagatinghou.se  in  March, 
and  by  the  middle  of  June 
or  earlier  the  best  of  them 
are  ready  for  planting  out. 
Here  none  are  grown  per- 
manently in  pots,  but  all 
are  planted  out  in  the  centre 
of  the  hou.se,  leaving  a  path 
running  round  on  either  side, 
with  borders  planted  at  the 
side  as  well.  A  great  number 
of  these  houses  are  well 
heated  for  the  production  of 
early  Roses,  others  partially 
heated,  others  without  heat 
at  all,  and  some  planted  in 
the  open,  in  the  temporary 
timber  erections  for  portable 
glass  lights  only,  thus  secur- 
ing a  long  continued  succes- 
sion ot  splendid  flowers 
■without  a   break,  and  this 


all  the  year  round  with  the  help  of  the  many 
acres  grown  out  of  doors  for  summer  and 
autumn  supply.  The  Roses  under  glass  during 
their  growing  season  are  liberally  supplied 
with  water,  and  frequently  helped  with  artificial 
manure  stimulants.  I  am  not  aware  of  there 
being  any  special  Rose  manure  on  the  market, 
but  Clay's  is  much  favoured. 

Cutting  the  Rosi.s. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  this,  and 
only  by  practice  can  the  right  time  be  chosen 
for  the  flower  to  be  cut  so  as  to  reach  the 
market  in  the  most  perfect  state.  Importance 
is  now  also  attached  to  the  practice  ot  cutting 
a  long  stem  with  the  flowers,  often  2A  feet  long, 
preserving  its  natural  grace  and  beauty  when 
artificially  arranged,  instead  of  dumping  it 
down  on  scjuat  stems  as  used  to  be  generally 
the  custom.  The  Rose  is  placed  in  water 
immediately  it  is  cut,  and  it  was  a  new  practice 
to  me  in  some  of  these  gardens  I  visited  to  see 
the  flowers  gathered,  men  taking  with  them  a 
flower-pot  partly  filled  with  water  to  place  the 
flower  shoots  in,  instead  of  the  usual  basket  in 
universal  use.  By  taking  this  precaution  the 
chance  of  the  foliage  or  flower  flagging  is 
reduced  to  the  greatest  possible  minimum, 
and  must  greatly  help  to  prolong  their  bright 
and  fresh  appearance. 

Vaeieties. 
In  pinks  ilrs.  John  Laing  still  retains  its 
well-earned  popularity  as  being  one  of  the  very 
best.  Its  large  flowers  are  borne  on  bold, 
erect  stems,  and  the  foliage  is  perfect.  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford,  a  darker  shade  of  pink, 
inclined  to  rose,  is  also  hiehly  thought  of  and 
grown  by  the  thousand  ;  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet, 
still  one  of  the  best  all-round  pinks  ;  and 
La  France,  considered  indispensable.  Flesh 
colour  :  Baroness  Rothschild  is  the  most 
highly   thought    of,   and    is    grown    in    large 


numbers.  Scarlet  Roses  are  confined  almost 
entirely  to  General  Jacqueminot,  and  for  very 
dark  to  Duke  ot  Edinburgh.  In  whites 
Niphetos,  The  Bride,  and  Bonle  de  Niege,  the 
latter  grown  in  great  quantities  for  wreath 
making.  The  above  are  the  varieties  grown 
in  great  bulk  at  this  establishment.  In 
scarlets  Liberty,  a  new  Rose  of  recent  intro- 
duction, in  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges, 
will  supplant  the  General  for  market  purposes. 
It  is  a  more  conqiact  and  better  formed  flower, 
travels  well,  and  the  centre  never  opens.  Other 
varieties  favoured  are  Mme.  Testout,  Mrs. 
Grant,  Catherine  Jlermet,  and  Abel  Chatenay, 
Bridesmaid,  and  William  Allen  Richardson. 
Marechal  Niel  is  only  sparingly  grown. 

Other  flowers  grown  in  large  quantities  are 
the  following  :  Chrysanthemums,  Lilies,  Iris, 
Gladiolus,  Poppies,  and  of  bulbs,  mostly 
Tulips,  .30  tons  are  annually  bought  for  forcing 
into  flower  under  glass.  Upwards  of  100' 
hands  are  employed  all  the  year  round. 

Owen  Thomas. 


NOTES    ON    NE\V     EXHIBITION 
ROSES. 

New,  as  applied  to  Roses,  is  a  somewhat 
elastic  term,  but  I  will  confine  my  notes  to  the 
Roses  introduced  during  1901,  1902,  and  1903, 
unless  there  should  happen  to  be  some  Rose 
introduced  before  1901  that  .seems  to  metO' 
call  for  special  notice.  I  ought  to  mention 
that  I  have  seen  growing  the  great  majority  of 
the  Roses  I  attempt  to  describe,  either  in  the 
nurseries  of  the  trade  specialists  or  in  the 
gardens  of  our  keenest  amateurs.  There  are, 
however,  some  which  it  is  impossible  to  omit 
if  these  remarks  are  to  have  any  pretence  of 
being  up-to-date,  but  which,  owing  to  their 
too  recent  introduction,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see.    As  to  these  I  have  relied  on  the 
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opinions  of  those  growing  them 
(often,  it  is  true,  for  the  first  time), 
and  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted 
for  the  information  which  I  now 
hand  on  to  your  readers. 

New  Roses  are  necessarily  of  most 
interest  to  the  exhibitor  ;  he  it  is 
who  must  continually  be  adding  to 
his  collection  if  he  is  to  keep  in 
the  front  rank,  so  1  will  deal  in 
this  article  with  exhibition  Roses 
only.  1  am  writing  these  notes 
before  any  Rose  exhibition  for  190:5 
has  taken  place,  but,  as  1  hold 
strongly  that  it  is  tjuite  useless  to 
write  of  a  Rose  as  exhibited  — one 
must  see  it  growing  not  only  as  a 
maiden  but  as  a  cut-back  before  one 
can  speak  or  form  an  opinion  as  to 
its  merits— the  fact  is  of  not  much 
im)iortance. 

-l//ce  Lindsell.  —  A  gold  medal 
Rose,  introduced  in  l!tO:J  by  Messrs, 
Dickson  and  Sons,  and  well  shown 
by  them  last  year.  A  Hybrid  Tea, 
distinct ;  colour  creamy  white,  with 
a  pink  centre ;  a  good  grower  of 
robust  habit  ;  will  doubtless  become 
very  popular.  The  plants  I  have 
seen  look  well,  despite  the  trying 
winter. 

Alice  Gr<ili<tme.  —  Another  of 
Messrs.  Dickson's  famous  Hybrid 
Teas  sent  out  this  year.  This  is  one 
of  the  Roses  I  have  not  .seen 
growing,  but  the  raisers  speak  very 
highly  of  it,  although  it  is  of  a  colour  that  we 
have  too  much  of  among  our  exhibition 
Roses — ivory  white,  tinted  salmony  pink. 

Ards  Pilliir. — A  fine-coloured  Rose  ;  has 
been  exhibited,  but  will  reijuire  a  cool 
summer  ;  a  good  grower,  but  one  that  will  be 
more  in  demand  for  garden  decoration  than 
the  show  -  bench  ;  undoubtedly  a  first  -  rate 
pillar  Rose,  with  excellent  foliage  ;  also  one  of 
Messrs.  Dickson's  productions. 

Ben  Cant. — Some  wonderful  flowers  of  this 
have  been  exhibited  by  the  raisers,  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Son.s.  Its  colour  alone  will 
induce  everyone  to  try  it.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  H.P.'s  of  its  colour  ever  raised. 
A  good  grower,  with  scent  of  the  Victor  Hugo 
type,  but  bolder  in  form.  A  fine  bloom  of  it 
obtained  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Rose  in 
the  show  at  Brentwood,  and  it  has  al.so  been 
awarded  the  National  Rose  Society's  gold 
medal.     One  of  the  best  of  the  new  Roses. 

Duchess  (if  Portland,  a  gold  medal  Rose  of 
1901  from  the  Irish  firm,  pale  suljihur  yellow 
Hybrid  Tea  ;  will,  I  think,  be  very  popular 
amongstexhibitors.  Robust  rather  than  vigorous 
in  growth  ;  but  one  cannot  have  everything. 
Several  of  our  leading  amateurs  have  spoken 
very  highly  to  me  of  this  Rose.  It  is  free 
flowering. 

Di:  Feli.r  Giii/ron,  a  Tea  of  excellent  colour. 
I  have  only  seen  one  flower  of  it  ;  colour  deep 
orange  shaded  apricot.  This  Rose  is  spoken 
very  highly  of  on  the  Continent,  and  was  raised 
by  A.  Mari  It  obtained  two  first  ]irizes  when 
first  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1900  for  the  best  flower  in  its  class, 
and  also  for  the  best  flower  of  its  colour  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  its  shape  is  against  it  as  an 
exhibition  Rese,  thougla  no  doubt  it  will 
occasionally  come  good  enough. 

Edith  D'omljrain.— Another  hybrid  Tea  from 
Messrs.  Dicksons',  of  last  year's  introduction,  a 
fine  flower  as  exhibited  by  the  raisers,  but  the 
plants  I  have  seen  did  not  promise  to  grow 
quite  as  well  as  one  would  wish.  Good  shape, 
colour  ivory  white,  with  a  suggestion  of  a  flesh 
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tint.  It  was  awarded  a  gold  medal,  and  I 
hope  for  the  sake  of  the  name  it  bears  it  will  be 
found  a  good  grower. 

Florence  Pemherton. — This,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  will  be  found  the  best  of  Messrs. 
Dickson's  new  Roses  of  the  last  three  years. 
It  is  being  distributed  this  year,  and  no  doubt 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  it.  It  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Northern  show 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  at  Manchester 
last  year,  when  Messrs.  Dickson  staged  over 
100  blooms.  Its  form  is  excellent,  full  high- 
pointed  centre,  with  fine  large  petals.  It  is  a 
good  grower,  colour  creamy  white  with  a 
suspicion  of  pink.  We  shall  undoubtedly  hear 
more  of  this  Rose. 

Frau  Karl  Druscltki. — This  grand  Rose  of 
1901  comes  from  the  well-known  firm  of  Peter 
Lambert,  and  of  the  many  good  Roses  we 
have  had  from  them  I  doubt  if  any  one  beats 
this  variety.  It  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  best  white  H.P.  in  cultivation.  Some 
grand  flowers  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
leading  amateurs  and  the  trade,  and  it  will 
be  indispensable  to  all  exhibitors. 

Frau  Peter  Lamhert. — A  new  Rose  of  1902, 
raised  not  by  the  owner  of  the  name  it  bears, 
but  by  Welter.  It  is  described  as  a  pink 
Kaiserin  A.  Victoria  I  have  heard  it  spoken 
well  of  (Mr.  Frank  Cant,  that  excellent  judge, 
thinks  highly  of  it).  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  the  three  sports  or  seedlings  of  K.  A.  I 
Victoria  sent  out  by  this  firm.  i 

Gertrude.— kriothet  of  the  Dickson  190.3 
Roses.  I  have  seen  it  exhibited  by  the  raisers. 
It  is  best  described  as  a  pale  blush  Countess  of 
Caledon.     A  Hybrid  Tea. 

John  Buskin. — Originally  known  under  the 
name  of  Janet  Scott.     A  Hybrid  Tea  that  has  ' 
been   exhibited    for   some    years    by    Messrs. 
Dickson,  a  good  flower  with  scent,  colour  rosy  j 
carmine.     A  good  grower  ;    last  year's  plants 
are  very  strong  and  looking  well. 

Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc- — A  Rose  that  was 
exhibited  by  the  raisers  (Messrs.  Dickson)  some 
time   before  being  placed  in  commerce.    Its  [ 


colour  is  slightly  against  it,  as  it  does  not  stand 
well,  madder- rose,  at  its  best  on  cut-backs.  Still 
will  be  found  useful,  fine  shape,  very  massive, 
but  not  very  vigorous  in  growth. 

Lady  Poljerts. — Too  well  known  now  to  need 
description.  Raised  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.,  it  has  been  in  great  demand.  It  will 
require  a  cool  season  for  exhibition  purposes, 
but  it  is  a  Ro.se  that  everyone  will  buy  for  its 
distinct  colour.  It  was  awarded  two  gold 
medals  last  year,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  unique 
distinction,  which  was,  nevertheless,  deserved. 

Mamie.— A  very  pretty  Rose  this,  bright 
rosy  pink  deepening  to  carmine  ;  sent  out  in 
1901  by  Messrs.  Dickson.  The  petals  are  of  a 
good  sulistance  with  a  distinct  yellow  base. 
I  think  it  will  become  poi)ular  when  better 
known.  It  is  a  good  grower,  and  can  be  recom- 
mended. 

Alildred  Grant. — The  giant  among  exhibition 
Roses  ;  a  wonderful  fiower,  and  one  which 
every  exhibitor  must  have.  Splendidly  shown 
by  the  raisers,  Me.ssrs.  Dickson.  A  very  fine 
bloom  of  it  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Temple 
show  (1902)  by  Messns.  Frank  Cant  and  Co., 
where  it  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  for  the 
best  H.T.  in  the  show.  The  same  growers 
secured  a  similar  medal  for  it  at  Manchester.  If 
it  had  only  been  a  different  colour  what  a  sensa- 
tion this  Rose  would  have  caused,  but  it  is 
creamy  white  with  a  suggestion  of  pink,  one 
might  almost  say  "as  before."  Needless  to  say 
this  Rose  secured  the  coveted  gold  medal. 

Muriel.— A  good  H.P.  raised  by  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  deep  salmon  pink  ;  should! 
be  good  this  year,  as  cool  seasons  suit  it.  It  is 
a  good  grower,  and  can  be  well  recommended. 

M.  Paul  Liede.  —  A  bright  pink  Hybrid 
Tea  with  fine  large  deep  petals,  forming  a. 
beautiful  outline  with  a  high-pointed  centre. 
A  good  grower  and  a  free  bloomer.  I  have  not 
seen  this  Rose,  but  the  above  description 
reaches  me  from  a  well-known  grower. 

Milton.— One  of  ]\Iessrs.  Wm.  Paul  and 
Son's  introductions.  Growing  as  a  maiden. 
I  did  not  think  much  of  it,  but  I  am  told  that 
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it  is  a  fine  exhibition  flower 
on  cut-backs.  In  colour  a  bright 
•carmine,  reflexed  silver,  and 
good  shape.  It  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  fine  form,  and  is  a 
.good  grower. 

Perle  von  Godesberg. — 
Another  sport  from  K.  A. 
Victoria,  golden-yellov?  in 
colour,  that  I  have  received 
•  excellent  reports  of.  One  of 
Lambert's  raising,  and  sent 
out  in  1902.  I  have  not  grown 
it. 

Prince  de  Bulgarie.  —  Sent 
out  last  year  by  Pernet-Ducher. 
It  is  a  good  Eose,  colour  rosy 
flesh,  shaded  salmon,  flowers  of 
good  size  and  substance.  It 
■  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
when  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meetings 
dn  the  Drill  Hall  by  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  who  speak 
"very  highly  of  it.  In  shape  it 
is  similar  to  that  fine  Rose 
■Souvenir  de  President 
Carnot. 

Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting. — 
This  Rose  gained  a  gold  medal 
for  Messrs.  Prince  when  ex- 
hibited by  them  at  the  Rose 
show  in  the  Temple  Gardens 
last  year.  It  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Sou  pert  and  Notting, 
and  is  best  described,  perhaps, 
-as  a  yellow  Maman  Cochet.  It 
is  distinct  and  a  very  beautiful 
variety,  with  a  fine  long  bud 
developing  into  an  excellent 
flower.  Its  colour  will  make 
it  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
exhibitor's  box,  and  it  is  sure 
to  be  largely  ordered  in  the 
autumn. 

This  concludes  the  list  of 
■those  exhibition  Roses  that  can 
be  described  as  new  that  I 
have  met  with  in  some  way  or 
another.  I  hope  to  deal  with 
the  garden  and  decorative  Roses  at  some  future  Seedling,  and  Alfred  Carrifere 


time.  Herbert  E.  Moltneux. 

Brantwood,  Balham,  S.  W. 


ROSE    NOTES. 


PENZANCE    BRIAR   AMY    ROESART    AGAINST    A    WALL. 

I  think  one  of 
the  very  best  is  Electra.  Another  lovely  class  is 
that  comprising  the  beautiful  Penzance  Briars, 
Anne  of  Gierstein  and  Amy  Robsart.  We 
have  all  the.se  doing  well.  I  find  the  best  way 
to  start  them  is  to  take  a  hole  out  on  the  best 
side  of  the  tree  about  3  feet  square  and  -2  feet 
deep,  and  fill  it  in  with  good  loam,  road  sand, 
and  .some  well-decayed  manure.  Leave  the 
part  where  the  Rose  is  planted  a  little  lower 
than  the  other,  so  that  the  water  does  not 
j  run  away  from  the  Rose.  A  very  good  way  of 
training  is  to  nail  some  of  the  strongest  shoots 


never  lose  their  softness  and  beauty. 
Immediately  the  flowering  season 
is  over  Mr.  Fyfe  prunes  early  so 
that  a  good,  well  ripened  growth 
is  made  before  winter.  E.  B. 

[This  Rose  was  illuscrated  in 
The  Garden  of  May  .SO,  and  the 
accompanying  note  should  interest 
those  who  know  Fortune's  Yellow 
only  as  an  indoor  variety. — Ed.] 

Rose  Peace. 
If  this  proves  as  good  a  Rose  as 
the  variety  from  which  it  sported, 
namely,  G.  Nabonnand,  we  shall 
have  a  pale  citron-coloured  bedding 
Rose  of  rare  beauty.  Of  the  many 
lovely  Roses  Messrs.  Nabonnand 
have  enriched  our  gardens  with 
there  is  nothing  more  useful  or 
beautiful  than  G.  Nabonnand. 

Perle  Von  Godesberg  (H.T.). 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  yellow 
sport  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
but  whilst  granting  that  there  is 
more  yellow  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower  than  in  the  parent  variety, 
it  is  rather  a  mistake  to  call  the 
Rose  a  yellow  Kaiserin.  I  quite 
expect  that  we  shall  obtain  a 
decided  yellow  from  this  valuable 
Rose  before  long,  for  it  has 
decidedly  sportive  inclinations, 
which  are  manifest  in  the  grand 
climbing  form,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  climbers  one  could  plant  in  a 
conservatory  or  south  wall  out- 
doors. 

NoELLA  Nabonnand. 
This  splendid  new  climber  par- 
takes largely  of  the  growth  of 
Pvcine  Marie  Henriette,  from  which 
it  emanated,  Messrs.  Nabonnand 
having  crossed  this  Rose  with 
Bardou  Job.  The  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  variety  are 
its  enormous  petals.  If  they  were 
just  a  little  brighter  I  should  have 
liked  the  Rose  better.  The  pur- 
plish hue  is  rather  a  detraction, 
although  I  must  admit  I  have  only 
seen  flowers  upon  young  plants.  I 
can  imagine  what  a  gorgeous  sight 
a  wall  would  be  covered  with  this 
variety.  Its  fine  long  buds  will  be  most  useful.  It 
is  a  semi-double  flower,  perpetual,  very  vigorous 
in  growth,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  the  best 
high-coloured  wall  or  pillar  Roses.  P. 


Rose  Amy  Robsart  (A  Pekzance  Sweet 

Briar). 

The   accompanying    illustration    depicts    the 

■hybrid  Sweet  Briar  Amy  Rob.sart  upon  a  wall. 

It  was  planted  in  March  of  this  year,  and  now 

■covers  a  space  of  10  feet  by  8  feet.     I  think  it  „  ,  -  i, 

is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  single  Roses   to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  as  soon  as  they 
•far  covering  a  large  spacQ  in  a  very  short  time,   reach  the  branches  train  some  of  the  weaker 

RosAElAN.       ones  over  these,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
old  dead  tree  will  be  a  mass  of  bloom.         J. 

Roses  and  Dead  Trees. 
In  many  an  old  garden  there  are  aged  fruit 
irees,  and  one  hears  the  remark  that  such  and 
such  trees  are  dying,  yet  they  are  kept  for  old 
acquaintance  sake  so  to  speak.  I  have  at  the 
present  time  under  my  charge  an  old  orchard, 
and  my  employer  is  very  fond  of  the  trees,  and 
two  years  ago  we  thought  we  would  try  and 
turn  them  into  masses  of  flowers  by  planting 
■climbing  Roses.  I  know  of  no  better  way  of 
■showing  the  beauty  of  such  Roses  as  Carmine 
Pillar,  Crimson  Rambler,  the  Dawson  Rose, 
Paul's    White,    Dundee    Rambler,    Bennett's 


Rose  Fortpne's  Yellow  at  Lockinoe. 
This  delightful  old  Rose  seems  to  have  particular 
tastes  of  its  own.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  country 
does  it  flower  better  than  at  Lockinge.  There  it 
grows  like  a  common  Briar  under  several  conditions 
both  inside  and  out,  and  yet  Roses  generally  do 
anything  but  well  there,  the  natural  soil  being  too 
much  charged  with  lime.  Mr.  Fyfe  grows  this 
variety  on  its  own  roots.  Many  stout  shoots 
upwards  of  10  feet  are  made  in  a  season,  and  all 
through  the  spring  thousands  of  blooms  are  cut  for 
decorative  purposes,  and  whether  used  in  the  day- 
time  or   under   artificial  light   the   delicate    tints 
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PRIMULA   KEWENSIS. 

PRIMULA  KEWENSIS  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  Arabian  P.  verticillata 
and  the  Indian  P.  fioribanda.  It 
originated  at  Kew  flve  years  ago, 
where  the  two  parents  are  grown 
together  in  a  greenhouse,  the  cross  being  due 
probably  to  the  agency  of  insects.  Seeds 
ripened  on  the  plants  of  P.  floribunda  were 
sown,  and  amongst  the  seedlings  was  one  with 
distinct  foliage.  This  was  grown  on,  and  wdien 
it  flowered  it  bore  conclusive  evidence  of  its 
hybrid  origin.  Precisely  the  same  thing 
occurred  two  years  later,  the  second  cross 
being  slightly  diflerent  from  the  first.    The 
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-whole  of  the  stock  of  the  first  cross  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
who  have  been  most  successful  with  it,  and 
the  beautiful  batches  of  it  exhibited  by  them 
this  year  were  examples  of  skilful  cultivation, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  the  exceptional 
merits  of  the  plant.  There  are  so  many  beautiful 
Primulas  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  are 
the  best,  but  certainly  I  should  place  P. 
kewensis  in  the  first  half  dozen.  It  is  easily 
grown,  of  sturdy  constitution,  forms  a  shapely 
plant,  and  when  at  its  best  makes  an  elegant 
•display  of  bright  green  foliage  and  graceful 
racemes  of  clear  sulphur  yellow  flowers, 
lasting  for  about  two  months.  When  the 
flowering  season  is  over  the  plants  may  be 
repotted  and  grown  in  a  cool  frame  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  In  winter  an  airy 
greenhouse  such  as  suits  P.  sinensis  is  the  best 
place  for  them.  So  far  no  seeds  have  been 
produced  by  P.  kewensis,  but  a  stock  of  plants 
■can  easily  be  obtained  by  division. 

The  occurrence  of  a  genuine  new  hybrid 
Primula  is  an  event  of  some  interest.  So  far 
as  is  known  no  one  has  yet  raised  a  hybrid 
Primula  by  artificial  means,  although  the  most 
skilful  of  plant  breeders,  naturally,  have  tried. 


I  That  the  species  will  cross  is  proved  by  the 
j  occurrence  of  wild  hybrids  and  by  the  origin 
of  P.  kewensis.     Nature,  although  she  seldom 
puts     it    in    practice,    knows    the    secret     of 
hybridising  Primulas,  and  we  come  very  near 
discovering  it  when  we  find  her  at  work  in  a: 
greenhouse  at  Kew.     This  year  we  have  hid  a 
collection  of   various    species   of    Primula   in ' 
flower   standing   close   together   in   a  suitable 
house,  where  the  conditions  were,  we  thought,  I 
such  as  would  lead  to  crosses  being  effected,  j 
and  although  this  method  is  far  less  certain 
than  that  of  camel-hair  brush,  ikc,  is  in  other  | 
cases,  we  may  hope  from  what  happened  when 
P.  kewensis  was  started  that  the  same  thing 
may  happen  when  such  species  as  P.  sinensis, 
P.  obconica,  P.  japonica,  P.  megaseajfolia,  and 
of  course  P.  verticillata  and  P.  fioribunda  are 
placed  side  by  side   with    their    flowers    all 
mingled  together. 

I  have  just  measured  a  leaf  on  one  of  the 
Kew    jiiants    of     P.    kewensis     and    find    it 
1.3  inches  long  by  4  inches  wide.     There  are  a  \ 
few  odd  flowers  on  the  plants  now.        W.  "W. 

[The  drawing  wa.s  made  from  a  plant  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea  by  H.  C4. 
Moon.— Ed.J  I 
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fine  old  favourite  is  by  no  means  eclipsed, 
even  by  the  many  beautiful  free-growing 
cluster  Roses  of  the  Rambler  class  that  of  late 
years  have  added  such  good  things  to  our 
gardens.  Its  dainty  warm  white  clusters, 
specially  beautiful  in  the  early  morning  when 
the  buds  are  opening  and  showing  their  young 
tinting  of  shell-pink  and  flesh  colour,  have  a 
charm  of  their  own  that  is  scarcely  equalled  by 
any  other,  and  the  blooms  are  yielded  in  the 
most  lavish  profusion.  G.  J. 


KEW    NOTES. 

Interesting  Plants  in  Flower. 


Temperate  Hoii.^e. 
AcRiDOCARprs  NATAUTI0S,  Alberta  magna,  Ber- 
landiera  tomentosa,  Callistenion  aalignus  var.  alba, 
Gardenia  rothmannia,  (Irevillea  Banksii,  Isoplexia 
canariensis,  Miraulus  glutinosus,  Mitraria  coccinea, 
Oxj'authus  natalensis,  Primula  imperialis,  Talauma 
Hodgsoni,  and  Vincetoxicum  piirpurascens. 

Palm  House. 
Aristolochia  brasiliensis,  Odontadenia  speciosa, 
PassiQora  cornuta,  Pavetta  cafifra,  and  Theophrasta 
•Jussieni. 

Water  Lily  IToife. 
Eranthemum     hypocrateriforme    and     Iporacea 
Hardingii. 


THE   GARLAND    ROSE   IN   A    BERKSHIRE   GARDE.V    (PLANTED   TWO    YEARS   AGO    LAST    MARCH). 
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Orchid  Hoiises. 
Aerides  craasifoliura,  A.  odoratuni,  Bulbo- 
phyllura  barbigeram,  Calanthe  japonica,  Catasetuni 
planiceps,  Cattleya  Aolandi;e,  Cirrhopetaluin 
robustum,  Cymbidiuni  rhodoohilum,  Cypripediuni 
Curtisii,  C.  Ledoux«,  Dendrobium  infundibuliim, 
Diplocentrum  congestum,  Disa  tripetaloides,  Kpi- 
dendrum  elongatuni,  E.  raniferum,  Hifinaria 
dawsoniana,  Lii-lia  digbyana,  L.  purpiirata, 
Lvcaste  Deppei,  Masdevallia  bella,  M.  niacrura, 
M.  niuscosa,  M.  reichenbachiana,  Mystaeidiuni 
aiigustiim,  Oncidinm  caiiilidum,  0.  exasperatuni, 
0.  luriduin,  Otuiihocephalus  grandiflorus,  Poly- 
stacliya  Zinibesiaua,  .Sunhopea  saccata,  Theodora 
guuiezoidea,  and  Thuuia  veitchiana. 

T   Baiige. 
j^Cchmea     dealbata,     ^Eschynanthus     lobbiana, 
ArisEemas    in    variety,    Goniosoypha    euoonioides, 
Isolomas  in  variety,  Pitcairnia  undulata,  Tillandaia 
tessellata,  and  Tradescantia  crassifolia. 

Succulent  Houie. 
Cereus  Macdonaldife,  Opuntia  monacantha,  and 
Senecio  subscandens. 

O?'eeuhouse. 

Similar  plants  to  those  mentioned  last  time. 
J^ock  Garden. 

Allium  naroissiflorum,  Asperula  suberosa,  Bulbi- 
nella  Hookeri,  Calamintha  grandiflora,  Calceolaria 
polyrrhiza.  Campanula  spicala,  Diaiithus  negleetus, 
Erinus  alpinus,  E.  glaberrimus,  Hypericum  poly- 
phyllum,  Linaria  alpina,  Meconopsis  paniculata, 
Polygonum  bistorta,  Primula  sikkimensis,  and 
Wahlenbergia  dalmaliea. 

Herbaceous  Borders. 

Allium  acuminatum,  A.  albo-pilosum,  A.  ureeo- 
latum.  Astragalus  chinensis,  A.  ponticus,  Gillenia 
trifoliata,  Kniphofia  kewensis,  K.  rufa,  K.  Tuckii, 
Lathyrus  grandiflorus,  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  L. 
Githago,  Poterium  officinale,  Scabiosa  caucasica, 
S.  leucophylla,  and  S.  longifolia. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  and  lack  of  sun  very 
few  outdoor  plants  are  in  flower. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editor   is   not    responsible  for    the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


PYRETHRUMS. 

[To  THE   Editor  of   "The   Garden."] 

SIR,— Mr.  J.  Cornhill  (see  page  34S  of  The 
Garden)  has  done  well  to  direct  atten- 
tion at  this  lime  to  these  showy  and 
beautiful  flowers.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  notes  in  question  are 
the  experience  of  one  place,  and  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  the  advice  tendered  does  not  agree 
■with  that  for  other  localities.  Indeed,  in  localities 
so  widely  apart  as  Hampton,  Middlesex,  Birming- 
ham, Cheshire,  and  Tooting,  to  go  no  farther,  and  in 
all  of  which  I  have  had  experience  of  growing  these 
things  in  large  numbers,  it  does  not  quite  fall  in 
line.  How  and  when  Pyrethrums  may  be  divided 
and  replanted  depends  not  altogether  on  the  season 
but  in  a  far  greater  degree  on  how  the  work  is  done, 
the  class  of  soil  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  replanting, 
and  so  forth.  For  example,  there  is  no  comparison 
— when  it  comes  to  replanting  out  of  season — 
between  the  freshly-established  pot  plant  of  two 
months  potted  and  the  roughly,  crudely  divided 
clump  of  the  moment.  The  pot  plant  may  possess 
two  or  even  three  crowns,  and  the  sectional  part 
of  a  large  clump  thirty  or  ten  times  the  number. 
Yet  I  would  stake  my  reputation  as  a  hardy  plants- 
man  that  the  pot  plant  of  my  growth,  if  to  go  in 
a  light,  well-drained  soil,  may  be  planted  within 
six  weeks  of  Christmas,  and,  by  its  continued 
growth  of  root  and  leaf  all  the  winter  long,  be  the 
larger  of  the  two  examples  named,  capable  of 
giving  the  beat  results  at  flowering  lime  the 
following  June.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  pot- 
establiahed  plant  just  noted  may  have  been  taken 
in  hand  in  the  early  part  of  September,  pulled 
into  quite  small  examples,  potted  and  framed,  and 


therefore  quickly  re-established.  In  November 
such  plants  are  not  only  teeming  with  young  root 
fibres,  but  these  fibres  in  light  soils  continue,  and 
the  top  growth  also  in  open  weather  all  the 
winter  through.  I  have  planted  freshly-established 
pot  plants  from  both  the  spring  and  autumn 
division  by  the  thousand  over  many  years,  with 
perhaps  hardly  the  loss  of  a  single  plant  per 
thousand.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  the  work 
of  others  who,  believing  their  stock  of  plants  large 
enough  to  permit  of  dealing  with  in  a  more  rough 
and  ready  way,  divide  the  clumps  with  a  spade  or 
other  tool,  and  after  replanting  and  watering  for 
some  lime  lose  more  than  two-lhirds  of  the  plants 
so  treated. 

Some  years  ago  a  well-known  man  in  the  nursery 
trade  called  upon  me  in  this  district.  Noting  that 
I  had  a  large  lot  of  Pyrethrums,  he  enquired  the 
price,  and  said  he  would  take  100  plants.  I  told 
him  my  rule  was  to  first  select  my  own  and  give 
the  trade  buyers  their  pick  after,  but  as  I  had  so 
many — and  I  had  some  thousands  at  the  time — I 
told  him  he  was  welcome  to  select  his  own.  He 
did  so  and  departed,  as  he  had  good  reason  to, 
well  satisfied.  This  was  in  September  or  October. 
Some  weeks  later — in  fact,  from  the  middle  to  end 
of  November — I  planted  about  an  acre  from  this 
same  stock,  reserving  still  a  large  aupply  of  good 
plants  for  orders.  At  planting  time  these  young 
pot  plants  were  teeming  with  fresh-growing  roots, 
and  in  my  light  soil  I  had  not  the  least  thought  of 
any  loss.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
recollection  there  was  none,  or  next  to  none.  This 
large  area  was  full  of  growth  all  the  winter,  so  to 
speak.  Judge  of  my  surprise,  therefore,  when  in 
early  spring  the  gentleman  referred  to  above  called 
on  me  to  say  that  "all  those  Pyrethrums  died  that 
I  had  of  you  last  season."  "  Indeed,"  I  said, 
"  what  did  you  do  to  them  ?  "  "  Oh  !  I  took  every 
care  of  them,"  he  remarked,  "and  framed  them 
for  the  winter."  "Which,"  I  said,  "  is  just  what 
I  would  not  have  done,"  inviting  him  at  the  same 
time  to  come  and  see  my  beds  planted  in  the  open, 
where  you  see  them  weeks  after  you  had  had  your 
pick.  He  could  not  understand  it,  he  subsequently 
remarked,  but  I  assisted  him  in  this  matter  by 
suggesting  that  his  frame  and  the  many  slugs  it 
encouraged  were  the  chief  causes  of  his  loss. 
Hence,  I  repeat,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  ways 
and  means,  and  the  plants  would  have  been 
infinitely  safer  plunged  in  ashes  in  the  open.  Such 
perfectly  hardy  things  require  no  frame  coddling 
except  as  a  means  of  propagation.  When  large  plants 
are  pulled  to  pieces  the  frame  is  a  valuable  aid.  But 
it  must  always  be  unhealed. 

Heated  frames  are  frequently  the  cause  of  many 
failing.  I  am  certain  that  no  method  is  more 
simple  than  the  pot  one,  not  merely  for  increase, 
but  for  ensuring  success  also.  Many  require 
clumps  from  the  open  ground,  and  such  may  be  a 
success  when  properly  planted  in  the  right  season. 
In  early  spring  such  clumps  plant  quite  well. 
Again,  in  early  September,  the  June-flowered 
examples  may  be  divided  and  replanted  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success  in  light  soils  if  well  cared  for. 
In  cold  and  wet  soils  it  is  by  no  means  wise  to 
delay  the  planting  ;  indeed,  I  know  instances 
where  the  plants  entirely  disappear  in  winter  on 
heavy  soils  over  the  lias  formation.  In  all  such 
spring  planting  freshly-established  pot  plants 
are  the  best.  As  I  have  seen  the  Pyrethrum 
buried  fully  Ij  inches  below  the  level  of  the  crowns 
in  high-class  gardens,  a  word  of  warning  may  be 
necessiary  to  avoid  repetition.  The  crown  stock 
should  be  on  a  level  with  the  surface  in  every  case. 
As  Mr.  Cornhill  rightly  observes,  these  plants 
delight  in  moisture  during  growth  and  flowering, 
and,  in  short,  in  all  seasons  of  drought. 

As  to  varieties  Carl  Vogt  and  Aphrodite,  among 
while  kinds,  are  great  advances  over  Mont  Blanc 
and  its  allies  of  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  The  two 
first-named  are  very  pure  and  large.  Melton 
is  very  fine,  but  Imbricalum  is  no  longer  worth  a 
place  among  doubles.  Alfred  is  a  fine  crimson  and 
so  is  Meteor.  Of  other  good  doubles  let  me  name 
Florentine,  bhioh  ;  Celia,  pink ;  Ormonde,  rosy 
red  ;  Pericles,  gold,  with  creamy  guard  petals,  a 
most  fascinating  kind :  Wega,  butf,  very  fine  ; 
Empress   Queen,   blush  ;    Duchess  of  Teck,  pink  ; 


and  Cleopatra,  yellow  and  white.  These  have  all 
been  for  years  in  cultivation,  and  represent  the- 
finest  types  of  the  double  Pyrethrum  in  cultiva- 
tion to-day.  The  list  of  varieties  is  a  long  one,, 
and  this  is  a  greater  reason  for  eliminating  those- 
of  secondary  value. 

Hampton  Hill.  E.  Jenkins. 


HOUSE  GROWX  FRUIT. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden'."] 
Sir, — On  reading  the  paragraph  on  "  House  Grown 
Fruit,"  on  page  410  of  The  Garden,  one  is  led  to- 
ask,  is  Mr.  A.  Dean  quoting  Mr.  Hudson  correctly 
when  he  makes  him  say  "Cherries  will  not  do  in 
the  same  house  as  other  stone  fruits,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Plums?"  That  it  is  a  great  con- 
venience to  have  separate  houses  for  each  kind  of 
fruit  every  gardener  will  admit,  but  ripe  Cherries 
may  be  had  by  the  end  of  May  or  earlier  in 
Orchard  houses  provided  with  one  row  of  hc;- 
water  pipes  round  them  to  warm  or  dry  the  air 
of  the  house  as  circumstances  may  require  during, 
the  early  period  of  growth.  The  cool  buoyant 
atmosphere  required  by  the  Cherry  will  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  successful  fruiting  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  or  Plums  ;  it  will  only  retard  their 
ripening.  To  the  amateur  who  seeks  change  and 
recreation  in  his  garden  what  can  there  be  mor& 
enjoyable  than  a  house  where  the  Peach,  Nectarine, 
Plum,  and  Cherry  can  grow  together,  and  give  a- 
feast  to  the  eye  during  the  period  of  blooming,  and 
to  the  palate  during  the  season  of  ripe  fruit.  I 
have  a  pleasing  recollection  of  such  a  house,  a  large 
one  I  admit,  where  the  fruits  named,  and  also  the 
Pear  and  the  Apricot,  found  a  place  and  gave  a  fair 
return  for  the  labour  expended.  There  Marechal 
Niel  and  Devoniensis  Roses  covered  the  pillars 
and  were  trained  near  the  roof,  and  Rhododen- 
drons in  pots.  Lilacs,  and  other  flowering  shrubs- 
added  variety.  Gardener. 


THE  DODDER. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Your  note  on  this  curious  parasite  reminds- 
me  of  one  which  was  introduced  some  years  ago  as 
an  ornamental  plant,  and  called  the  Golden  Dodder- 
I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  Cuscuta  reflexa,  for  which 
Mr.  William  Bull  received  a  first-class  certificate' 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  November, 
1805,  but  it  was  a  little  after  that  date  that  I  grew 
it.  It  was  sown  with  Sweet  Basil  (Ocymuro 
baailicum),  and  the  tiny  thread-like  plants  sooik 
attached  themselves  to  the  Basil,  and  after  it  once 
got  a  start  grew  rapidly,  completely  covering  the- 
Basil  with  long,  slender  golden-yellow  thread-like 
shoots,  branching  out  in  all  directions  ;  although 
an  interesting  and  rather  pretty  curiosity,  I  do  not 
think  it  became  generally  known.  A  few  years- 
ago  I  found  one  of  the  Dodders  (I  think  it  was 
Cuscuta  epithymum)  very  troublesome  among 
Heaths  ;  it  came  with  the  peat  used  for  potting, 
and  among  bushy  plants  of  Erica  gracilis  and  E. 
hyemalis  proved  very  destructive.  It  required  a- 
good  deal  of  patience  to  properly  rid  the  plants  of  it, 
for  if  the  smallest  piece  was  left  it  would  sootk 
spread  and  cripple,  if  not  entirely  kill,  the  plant. 

A.  Hemsley. 


THE    CHISWICK    FRUIT    AND 

VEGETABLE    SHOW. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — Ithasbeen  said  by  several  gardenersthatit  was 
exceedingly  fortunate  that  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  had  arranged  to  hold  an 
exhibition  of  vegetables  at  Chiswick  in  September 
next  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  fruit  show, 
as  fruit  being  very  scarce  generally  this  year  that 
element  in  ihe  exhibition  must  of  necessity  be 
limited.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  if  fruit  be 
scarce  generally,  yet  all  the  same  some  growers 
here  and  there  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  have 
fair  crops,  and  will  exhibit  their  produce,  whilst, 
however,  there  is  ample  time  for  vegetables  to 
develop  all  their  customary  points  of  excellence 
and  thus  make  up  a  very  fine  display.   The  seasoa 
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so  far  has  hardly  been  helpful  to  that  end  ;  growth 
is  very  slow,  and  hence  very  late.  The  best  recent 
crop  has  been  Cabbage,  which  generally  has  been 
good.  Peas  barely  till  at  all,  because  soil  is  so 
cold  and  there  is"  such  a  deficiency  of  sunshine. 
Potatoes  grow  slowly,  and  in  many  breadths  the 
lower  leaves  have  browned,  evidently  having  been 
chilled.  These,  it  is  feared,  may  early  fall  a 
prey  to  the  disease,  which  invariably  begins  its 
destructive  operations  close  to  the  ground.  Mould- 
ing up  has  been  greatly  hindered  by  such  persistent 
rainfall,  and  now  many  breadths  will  have  to  be 
left  unmoulded,  as  the  operation  is  hardly  practi- 
cable after  the  tops  have  become  of  appreciable 
height.  Where  breadths  are  planted  on  stitt 
retentive  soil  any  surface  working  has  been  im- 
possible. Weeds,  too,  have  given 
much  trouble,  and  as  the  hoe  could  yaissB^wi 

not  be  used  with  advantage,  pulling  . '        ,•;■■  !'i^ 

has  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Tender 
plants,  such  as  Kidney  Beans, 
Tomatoes,  and  Vegetable  Marrows, 
seem  scarcely  to  move.  With  a 
return  of  warmth  no  doubt  they 
will  directly,  but  these  cold  checks 
do  materially  retard  crop  produc- 
tion. The  season  so  far  has  been 
a  very  trying  one  for  gardeners, 
who  are  so  commonly  expected  to 
supply  everything  asked  for,  irre- 
spective of  seasons.  A.  D. 


the  lists  of  exhibition  Roses  recommended  as 
good  garden  Roses.  To  give  but  one  instance, 
we  find  that  Maman  Cochet  is  described  as  "  a 
grand  exhibition  and  garden  Rose."  At  the 
same  time  we  find  that  to  exhibit  it  as  a  garden 
Rose  would  mean  instant  disqualification.  It 
I  can  scarcely  be  wondered  that  the  outside 
pulslic  are  both  puzzled  and  misled  by  the  use 
of  such  ambiguous  expressions.  What  is 
meant  by  the  term  "  garden "  Rose  ?  would 
certainly  be  a  knotty  question  for  a  horticul- 
tural examination  paper,  and  might  perhaps 
be  productive  of  a  useful  definition.  Perhaps, 
however,  some  of  my  brother  rosarians  may 
have  some  suggestions  to  make  on  the  subject; 


■■pMjMi  II I  iiiiiiiifi       *iiiiiniiiiiim,!i  I'll  I 


THOUGHTS    ON     GAR- 
DEN   ROSES. 


WH.A.T  i.s  A  "Garden"  Rose? 
I    MUST    confess    ignorance    as 
to    the    exact    meaning    of   the 
term    "  garden "   Rose,   and    no 
doubt    many    rosarians   are    in 
the  same  difficulty.     If  we  refer 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  we  find  no  defini- 
tion of  the  term,  but  simply  a 
hard-and-fast    line    to   separate 
the  exhibition  from  the  garden 
Roses.      This  division  at    first 
sight  appears  an  absolute  neces- 
sity,  but,  at  the  same   time,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  open  to  no  small  amount  of 
criticism.     That  such   Roses   as 
La  France,  Marie  Van  Huutte, 
Hon.    Edith    Gifibrd,     Maman 
Cochet,   and    its   white   variety 
should    be    excluded    from    an 
exhibit  of  garden  Roses,  simply 
because     they    are     classed    as 
exhibition    varieties,   is    unfor- 
tunate,   because    it    is    apt    to 
mislead  those  who  are  more  or 
less   unacquainted    with    Roses 
generally.       Many     visit     Rose 
shows  in  order  to  find  out  for 
themselves    what   varieties    are 
likely  to    prove    most    suitable 
and     attractive     for     ordinary 
garden   use.     They  are  sure  to 
have    been   warned   beforehand   not   to  plant 
exhibition   Roses,  and  the  result  is  that  they 
make  their  choice  from  amongst  the  exhibits 
of  garden  Roses,  and  by  so  doing  often  omit 
some    of    the   most   valuable    varieties    from 
their  selection.     The  question  will  be  asked  : 
But   how    can    this   be   avoided  I     And   it   is 
by   no   means   easy   to    give   a   reply.     I    can 
only   throw   out   as  a   suggestion   that   Roses 
of  proved  garden  value  which  are  now  classed 
as  exhibition  varieties  should  be  allowed  to  be 
exhibited  in  either  section. 

If  we  turn  to  the  official  catalogue  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  we  find  a  number  of 
varieties  which  are  included  and  described  in 


their  wants  as  regards  protection  are  attended 
to.  But  what  I  am  most  anxious  to  point  out 
is  that  raisers  are  not  striving  to  produce 
hardy  varieties,  simply  because  the  public  has 
now  ceased  to  demand  them.  This  statement 
is  certain  to  be  called  in  question,  but  if  we 
refer  to  the  catalogues  of  any  of  the  leading 
growers  we  find  many  good  Roses  of  proved 
hardiness  dropping  out  in  favour  of  varieties 
most  of  which  have  not  yet  exjierienced  a 
severe  winter.  Even  when  new  varieties  (such 
as  single  Teas,  for  example)  are  being  dis- 
tributed, in  many  cases  great  stress  is  laid  on 
the  fact  that  they  are  perpetual  liowering,  and 
no  mention  as  to  their  hardiness  is  made. 

Pro  vided  that  they  are  tolerably 
fair  growers  and  floiiferous  and 
fragrant  it  would  appear  to 
suffice.  It  is  quite  tin.e,  how- 
ever, to  sound  a  note  of  warn- 
ing. One  of  our  highest 
authoritiesgivesit  as  his  opinion 
that  a  marked  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  Tea  Roses,  partly- 
owing  to  ''  their  greater  hardi- 
ness and  vigour.'  This  is  all 
very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
let  us  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
take  the  following  twelve  dwarf- 
growing  varieties,  all  intrcducid 


prior  to  1^94. 


Date  i>,f 
Introdiiciion. 
...  1871 
...  1882 
...  1884 
...  1893 
...  1889 
...  1872 
...  1879 
...  1877 
...  1887 
...  1846 
1889 
1859 


TEA    ROSE    PRINCESS    MARIE    OF    ORLEANS    (REDUCED). 

at  any  rate,  the  matter  appears  worthy  of 
further  discussion.  I  shall  always  maintain 
that  the  most  important  point  to  consider  in 
a  garden  Rose  is 

Hardiness. 

Owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
no  severe  winters  of  late  years,  this  point  is 
being  almost  entirely  overlooked.  We  are 
most  careful  to  study  the  growth,  habit,  flori- 
ferousness,  and  colour  of  a  variety,  but  there 
we  stop.  Numerous  writers,  among  them  many 
of  our  highest  authorities,  have  told  us  over 
and  over  again  that  Tea  Roses  are  hardy;  and 
so  many  of  them  are  in  an  ordinary  winter,  if 


Marie  Van  Houtte 

I        Hon.  Edith  Gifford 
Marie  d'Orleans 
Maman  Cochet 
G.  Nabonnand 
Anna  Olivier    ... 
Francii-ca  Kruger 
Mme.  Lambard 

Mme.  Hoste     ... 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince 
Homfere 

These  are    all    capital    free- 
growing   Roses  for   the   garden, 
of  proved  hardiness  (for   Teas), 
poi:.sessing    good    constitutions  ; 
in  fact,  just  the  varieties  I  should 
plant  in  quantity  in  cold  locali- 
ties.     To  bring  the  list  more  up 
to  date  I  should  include  White 
Maman    Cochet    in     place    of 
Homfere.     Of  course,  I  am  fully 
aware  that  it  has  taken  a  great 
many    years    to     produce     the 
twelve  grand  varieties  named  in 
the  above  list,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,   we    must   bear   in   mind 
that  where  one  Tea  Rose  was 
grown  ten  years  ago,  probably 
twenty-five  at  least  are  now  used. 
This  demand  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated raisers  in  their  efforts  to 
produce  good  garden  Teas,  and 
many  lovely  varieties  have  been 
put   into   commerce.     But  how 
many    of  these   new   varieties  are   as    hardy 
as   those    to    which   I    have  referred?      Not 
many,  I  am  afraid,    will    emerge    from    the 
test  of    a  severe    winter    as    successfully  _  as 
these  older  ones.     I  have  formed  this  opinion 
after  testing  many  of  them  myself  in  a  cold 
midland  valley  only  laO  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  where  such  shrubs  as  Darwin's  Ber- 
beris  and  Laurustinus  do  not  by  any  means 
prove  hardy.     And  this  I  find  is  the  general 
experience  of   rosarians  in  this  part  of  the 

country.  .  ,     ,.t  .•       i  t> 

Now  let  us  refer  again  to  the  National  Rose 
Society's  catalogue,  and  look  through  the  list 
of  garden  Teas.     Here  are  a  few  of  the  vane- 
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ties  which  we  find  recommended  :  Beryl,  Ma 
Capucine,  Mme.  Rene  Gerard,  Meta,  Souvenir 
de  J.  B.  Guillot,  and  Sunset.  An  exquisite 
range  of  colouring  is  here  represented,  but 
how  many  of  these  are  tender  and  of  poor 
constitution  !  Are  these  really  the  varieties 
most  suited  to  the  climate  of  the  majority  of 
gardens,  or  are  we  on  the  wrong  tack  1  In  the 
Hybrid  Tea  section  we  find  a  better  state  of 
things  prevailing,  although  even  with  these 
the  irajiortance  of  hardiness  ought  to  be  more 
insisted  upon.  Some  of  the  older  sorts,  such 
as  La  France,  Grace  Darling,  Gustave  Regis, 
Caroline  Testout,  and  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
are  very  hardy,  and  just  the  ones  we  want  more 
of.  Perhaps  the  sooner  we  have  a  hard  winter 
the  better  for  the  Rose.  People  will  then  think 
more  of  hardiness  than  is  the  case  at  present, 
and  when  they  come  to  replant  their  Roses 
after  the  frost  there  will  be  such  an  enijuiry 
for  the  hardier  varieties,  that  raisers  will  be 
forced  to  concentrate  their  attention  more  on 
this  point  than  they  appear  to  have  done  of 
late. 

In  "The  English  Flower  Garden"  a  list  is 
given  of  the  Tea-scented  Roses  that  can  be 
trusted  in  any  season.  One  of  these  is 
Princesse  Marie  d'Orleans,  a  noble  Rose  sent 
out  by  MM.  P.  and  C.  Nabonnand  in  1884.  It 
is  quite  the  hardiest  dwarf  Tea  Rose  1  have 
ever  grown,  and  one  sees  with  regret  that  it 
has  now  dropped  out  of  the  majority  of  cata- 
logues. In  directing  the  attention  of  the  many 
readers  of  The  Garden  to  this  lovely  Rose 
I  feel  that  I  am  in  good  company,  because  its 
merits  have  long  been  recognised  by  Mr.  W. 
Robinson  and  Mr.  William  Paul,  the  latter 
describing  it  as  "  a  fine  Tea  Rose,  hardy  and 
free."  The  cool  summer  of  last  year  suited  it 
to  perfection,  and  its  shapely  flowers  were  finer 
than  I  have  ever  previously  known  them. 
Their  colour  is  bright  rose,  shaded  with  pale 
silvery  rose,  and  at  times  flushed  with  a  deeper 
shade.  In  cool  weather  the  base  of  the  petals 
is  white.  The  habit  of  growth  is  very  strong 
and  erect,  the  pale  green  wood  being  set  with 
large  bright  red  thorns.  The  photograph  from 
which  the  illustration  was  prepared  represents 
a  bloom  cut  in  this  garden  during  the  middle 
of  July  after  a  spell  of  particularly  rough  and 
gloomy  weather.  If  raisers  will  only  take  a 
Rose  such  as  this  as  a  type  of  what  an  English 
Tea  Rose  ought  to  be,  we  should  not  find  as 
many  gaps  in  our  Rose  beds. 

Worcestershire.         Aethue  R.  Goodwin. 
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SOME    CABBAGES    OF    RECENT 
INTRODUCTION. 

DURING  the  past  few  years  the  Cabbage 
I  has  been  much  improved.  These 
1  remarks  applv  also  to  such  Brassicas 
w  as  Kales,  Cauliflowers,  Broccolis, 
and  Brussels  Sprouts.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  mere  size  is  not 
considered  an  advantage  by  those  who  require 
quality.  This  year  the  Royal  Hortioultural 
Society  are  giving  more  attention  to  vegetables 
than  usual  by  holding  an  exhibition  in  their 
gardens  at  Chiswick,  and,  from  what  we  can 
see  of  the  arrangements  made,  there  are  no  classes 
for  recently-introduced  vegetables.  There  may  be 
various  opinions  about  this,  but  we  think  an 
excellent  opportunity  has  been  lost.  Whilst  on 
this  subject  we  are  sure  that  all  vegetable  growers 
— those  who  take  a  great  interest  in  this  work — 
most  heartily  thank  those  who  have  worked  hard 
to  bring  this  exhibition  to  a  successful  issue 
(notably  Mr.  Alex.  Dean),  and  we  trust  it  may  be 
the  forerunner  of  many  others. 


A   NEW    CABBAGE    (WYTHES'    EARLY   GEM). 


The  Cabbage  may  be  grouped  into  three  distinct 
classes — early,  midseason,  and  late,  and  doubtless 
teh  least  important  is  the  midseason,  as  at  that 
time  so  many  other  good  vegetables  are  available. 
The  Cabbage  is  an  important  factor  to  the  cottager 
and  those  who  require  large  quantities  of  vege- 
tables, and  the  summer  Cabbage  has  other 
advantages  owing  to  its  rapid  growth  ;  it  is  very 
sweet  and  succulent  if  given  good  culture.  We 
know  that  old  plants  left  to  chance  when  large  or 
coarse  are  offensive  ;  these  our  note  does  not  apply 
to,  as  Cabbages  can  be  grown  so  quickly  that  there 
is  no  need  to  have  inferior  heads,  no  matter  what 
the  season  or  variety.  Our  remarks  on  this  occasion 
more  concern  the  newer  introductions,  and  our 
illustration  is  of  a  new  variety  (Wythes'  Early 
(iem).  Messrs.  Cutbush,  of  Highgate,  are  sending 
it  out  next  season.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
compact  growth,  its  earliness  (it  was  ready  in 
March  this  year),  and,  what  is  most  important,  its 
excellent  quality.  It  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
size  and  hardiness.  These  small-growing  Cabbages 
have  very  little  stem  exposed  above  the  soil, 
compact  or  folding  leaves,  and  are  often  the 
hardiest  of  all.  The  raiser  of  this  new  varietj', 
who  takes  much  interest  in  vegetable  culture,  also 
raised  an  autumn  or  winter  Cabbage,  the  St. 
Martin.  This  was  the  result  of  crossing  the 
Christmas  Drumhead  with  the  Rosette  Colewort, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  a  hardier  Colewort 
with  less  splitting  in  severe  weather. 

Few  Cabbages  since  they  were  introduced  have 
found  more  favour  than  EUam's  Dwarf  Early 
Spring,  and  rightly  so,  for  it  was  a  great  gain  in 
every  way  to  the  private  grower  who  thought 
more  of  quality  than  quantity,  but  now  we  find 
even  this  excellent  variety  varies,  and  we  fear  there 
are  false  stocks,  as  only  recently  a  large  grower 
told  us  it  was  impossible  to  keep  any  variety  true, 
no  matter  how  good  it  was,  if  the  seeding  was  not 
done  with  the  greatest  care.  The  Cabbages  of  more 
recent  date  have  been  quite  as  valuable.  Take 
such  kinds  as 

SiMo)i'.i  April. — This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
spring  vegetables  that  can  be  grown.  This  variety 
sown  for  the  spring  supply — that  is,  sown  in  July 
or  August — is  most  valuable.  It  has  not  been 
grown  many  years,  but  its  earliness  and  size  for  a 
private  garden  will  have  proved  its  worth.  Another 
equally  good  Cabbage  is 

Flower  of  Spriny,  larger,   and   perhaps   a   trifle 


later,   but  invaluable  in  every  way.     The   same 
remarks  apply  to 

Sutton's  Earliest. — This  is  new  and  a  close  rival 
to  Sutton's  April.  It  is  valuable  for  sowing  under 
glass  in  January  to  follow  the  autumn-sown.  In 
the  north  few  gardens  are  without 

Mtiii's  Xo.  1  for  early  supplies.  It  is  excellent, 
and,  though  later  than  the  varieties  referred  to 
above,  the  locality  must  be  considered.  A  Cabbage 
recently  introduced  takes  some  time  to  find  its 
level,  but  it  should  be  grown  by  the  side  of  others 
and  given  a  good  trial,  a  remark  which  applies  to 
all  the  Brassicas  and  other  vegetables. 

We  have  referred  to  three  distinct  seasons,  and 
this  should  be  observed,  as  bv  some  a  spring 
Cabbage  is  supposed  to  be  available  for  summer. 
This  is  not  so.  The  autumn-sown  Cabbages  are 
grown  mostly  for  their  hardiness,  and  in  summer 
these  conditions  are  reversed.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  summer  varieties,  such  as  Veitch's  Matchless 
and  Main  Crop,  Sutton's  Favourite  and  Tender  and 
True,  and  Carter's  Heartwell  and  Model,  all  of 
recent  introduction,  or  nearly  so,  and  remarkable 
for  their  quality  at  a  season  when  the  Cabbage  is 
not  at  its  best. 

In  autumn  there  is  a  Cabbage  of  recent  intro- 
duction that  is  not  so  well  known  as  its  merits 
deserve  ;  that  is 

Veitch's  Beaconxfield,  a  variety  of  dwarf  habit, 
conical  shape,  and  a  valuable  variety  for  early 
autumn  supplies.  Last  season  it  was  excellent  at 
the  date  named.  Many  would  prefer  to  sow  it  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  say  February  or  March, 
for  use  at  the  season  named,  though  it  is  also 
recommended  for  autumn  sowing.  It  was  grown 
at  Chiswick  as  a  spring  Cabbage  in  1898,  whereas 
the  more  recently  introduced  St.  Martin  was  given 
an  award  in  November,  1899,  at  Chiswick. 

Winter  Cabbages  are  often  overlooked,  and  this 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  bulk  of  the  hardy  Brassicas 
are  in  season  at  that  date.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
would  put  in  a  plea  for  this  useful  vegetable  at 
that  season,  as  in  severe  weather  they  sutt'er  less 
than  Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecoles,  or  Broccoli.  Such 
varieties  as  Christmas  Drumhead,  St.  John's  Day, 
and  the  newer  St.  Martin's  are  distinct  winter 
Cabbages,  and  by  growing  them  with  a  breadth 
of  Coleworts  a  good  supply  is  available  all  the  year 
round.  We  are  aware  in  small  gardens  that  there 
is  some  dilficulty  in  securing  the  proper  planting 
material,  but  it  can  be  overcome  by  sowing  a  pinch 
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of  seed  at  the  right  seasons.  Of  course,  July  and 
early  in  August  are  important  as  to  next  year's 
crops,  but  there  is  a  great  advantage  with  these 
recent  introductions,  as,  should  adverse  weather 
delay  sowing  or  other  causes  prevent  a  good  plant 
being  obtained,  by  sowing  under  glass  in  January 
good  results  are  secured  only  a  little  later  than 
from  the  autumn-sown  plants.  By  getting  a  small, 
close  growth  there  is  a  great  gain  in  time.  ',>uality 
also  must  be  studied,  so  that  on  the  whole  we  think 
there  has  been  a  great  gain  to  the  amateur  and 
private  grower,  and  the  plants  are  more  suitable 
for  gardens  of  limited  size. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Vines. 

WHEN  all  the  Grapes  have  been  cut 
from  the  early  Vines  examine  the 
inside  borders,  add  a  little  fresh 
mulching  if  they  have  suffered 
from  the  weight  of  the  crop,  and 
keep  the  roots  moderately  sup- 
plied with  diluted  liquid,  but 
guard  against  feeding  to  an  excess  that  will  force  a 
vigorous  growth  and  so  exhaust  the  Vines  after 
the  wood  is  ripe.  Keep  the  strongest  laterals 
pinched  to  balance  the  flow  of  sap,  and  preserve  all 
the  old  foliage  by  good  syringing  every  evening,  or 
as  often  as  the  state  of  the  weather  may  render 
atmospheric  moisture  necessary. 

Succession  Houses 
in  which  the  Grapes  are  ripening  may  have  more 
air  by  night  and  by  day,  with  just  sufficient  fire- 
heat  to  keep  the  minimum  temperature  at  (iO", 
and,  when  the  berries  have  attained  their  full  size, 
the  afternoon  closing  may  be  discontinued,  par- 
ticularly where  the  colouring  process  is  not  going 
on  satisfactorily.  If  the  house  contains  Madres- 
field  Court  Grapes  see  that  the  borders  are  moist, 
but  not  wet,  mulch  well  with  some  loose  non- 
conducting material,  and  allow  all  the  laterals  and 
leaders  to  grow  until  after  the  Grapes  are  cut. 

Late  Houses. 

Muscats,  Lady  Downe's,  and  other  sorts  which 
frequently  scald  during  stoning  must  be  closely 
watched  until  they  are  considered  safe.  A  rapid 
change  in  the  atmosphere  may  bring  on  the  usual 
fermentation  of  the  pulp,  in  which  case  it  will  be 
well  to  continue  a  high  night  temperature,  with 
diminished  atmospheric  moisture  to  prevent  the 
berries  getting  cold,  and  to  maintain  a  steady  heat 
of  from  70"  to  SO"  through  the  day  by  keeping  the 
pipes  warm  and  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
ventilation. 

Cucumbers. 

Where  the  bottom  heat  is  obtained  from  hot- 
water  pipes  and  fermenting  material  combined  the 
latter  should  be  renovated  with  fresh  leaves  when 
the  plunging  thermometer  denotes  a  fall  to  8(.P, 
and  the  night  temperature  of  the  house  cannot  be 
maintained  without  having  recourse  to  sharp 
firing.  This  is  at  all  times  injurious  to  a  moisture- 
loving  plant  like  the  Cucumber,  but  never  more  so 
than  when  the  sun  strikes  suddenly  upon  the  roofs 
before  the  pipes  have  become  cool.  If  the  pots  or 
beds  are  well  drained  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over- 
water  or  to  give  the  foliage  too  much  atmospheric 
moisture,  provided  the  liquid  for  the  one  and  the 
pure  water  for  the  other  is  applied  at  a  few 
degrees  above  the  mean  temperature  of  the  house. 
As  the  plants  will  now  be  producing  fruit  at  every 
joint  over-cropping  must  be  carefully  avoided — at 
least,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  on  bearing  throughout 
the  summer  ;  but  where  they  are  to  be  shortly 
removed  for  Melons  fruit  may  be  taken  before  they 
are  destroyed.  Where  manure  is  plentiful,  and 
frames  which  have  been  used  for  forced  vegetables 
are  now  at  liberty,  a  few  lights  under  good 
management  will  give  an  abundant  supply  of 
excellent  fruit  until  the  early  autumn-sown  plants 
come  into  bearing.  Instead  of  pulling  down  and 
rebuilding  the  beds,  dig  out  a  trench  2  feet  wide 
the  whole  length  of  the  frame,  a  little  nearer  to 


the  front  than  to  the  back,  fill  in  with  a  few 
barrowloads  of  the  best  fermenting  material  at 
hand,  and  plant  on  small  mounds  of  loam.  A  new 
lining  is  placed  to  the  front,  cover  early  every 
night,  and  adopt  the  market  grower's  system  of 
shutting  up  about  3  p.m.  with  sun-heat  and  plenty 
of  moisture.  If  straight  fruit  is  required  glasses 
may  be  used. 
Madreiijield  Court  Gardens.  W.  Crump. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  comparative  rest  that  many  plants  are  now 
enjoying  after  their  spring  activity  will,  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  give  place  to  renewed 
growth.  W'hen  plants  cease  for  a  time  to  put 
forth  fresh  buds  we  say  they  are  at  rest,  when  in 
fact  they  are  busy  making  preparation  for  a  fresh 
display.  A  good  shower  of  rain  or  a  good  soaking 
of  water  will  invariably  cause  the  sap  in  plants  to 
rise.  But  there  is  nothing  like  a  shower  of  rain  ; 
water  as  freely  as  you  will  the  plants  will  only 
moderately  respond.  Delphiniums  and  plants  of 
this  character  should  be  carefully  gone  over  and  all 
the  old  flower  stems  taken  out,  this  will  encourage 
them  to  make  fresh  growth  and  give  a  good  display 
of  bloom  throughout  the  autumn. 

Herbaceous  P.ieonies. 
These  will  now  have  done  flowering,  and  in 
gardens  where  beds  can  be  devoted  to  their  culture 
tall-growing  annuals  should  be  ready  for  planting 
between  the  crowns  ;  they  will  make  a  fine  display 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  to  do  away 
with  the  untidy  appearance  we  so  often  see  when 
the  foliage  of  the  Piconies  is  dying  off. 

Acanthus  latifolius. 
We  often  hear  it  said  of  some  plants  they  make 
a  grand  display  for  a  time,  but  when  they  are  most 
needed  neither  flowers  nor  leaves  are  to  be  depended 
upon.  Here  is  a  plant  that  anybody  can  grow, 
and  which  is  in  all  respects  excellent.  The  leaves 
are  bold  and  noble  in  outline,  and  the  plant  has  a 
tendency,  rare  in  some  things  with  otherwise  fine 
qualities,  to  retain  its  leaves  till  the  end  of  the 
season  without  losing  freshness.  In  fact  the  only 
thing  we  have  to  decide  about  this  subject  is, 
what  is  the  best  place  for  it.  It  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  will  not  disgrace  any  position,  and  will 
prove  equally  at  home  in  the  centre  of  a  mixed 
bed  or  border  of  a  choice  shrubbery.    It  will  do  well 


in  the  flower  garden,  and  has  not  that  seedy  look 
which  many  things  have  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 
(iive  it  a  good  deep  soil  to  grow  in,  and  do  not 
begrudge  it  attention  when  first  planted,  for,  unlike 
many  other  plants,  it  will  not  trouble  you  again 
for  a  long  time. 

GyNERIUM    ARfiENTEUM. 

The  Pampas  Grass  deserves  quite  as  much  atten- 
tion as  any  plant  in  cultivation.  What  is  there 
growing  in  the  garden  or  in  the  wild  more  noble, 
distinct,  and  beautiful  than  the  great  silvery  plumes 
of  this  plant  waving  in  the  autumnal  gales,  the 
burial  plumes  as  it  were  of  our  summer  too  early 
dead.  The  soils  of  very  many  gardens  are  in- 
sufficient to  give  it  the  highest  degree  of  strength 
and  vigour,  and  no  plant  better  repays  for  a 
thorough  preparation,  which  ought  to  be  the  more 
freely  given  when  it  is  considered  that  the  one 
preparation  suffices  for  many  years.  This  plant 
should  have  a  somewhat  sheltered  position  in  the 
flower  garden,  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  that  destruction  of  the  foliage  which 
occurs  wherever  the  plant  is  much  exposed  to  the 
breeze.  In  dry  seasons  this  plant  should  have 
abundance  of  water  and  a  good  mulching  of  rotten 
manure.  T.  B.  Field. 

Ashwellthorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Norutick. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Malmaison  Carnations. 
As  the  early-flowering  plants  become  denuded  of 
their  flowers  carefully  remove  old  and  bad  foliage, 
and  cut  out  the  old  flower  stems  close  to  the  wood. 
Place  the  plants  thinly  in  a  cool  airy  house  where 
plenty  of  air  can  circulate  freely  amongst  them  to 
harden  the  young  growth  before  layering.  Unless 
the  plants  undergo  this  preparation  the  young 
wood  is  generally  too  brittle,  and  in  the  process  of 
laj'ering  a  good  number  of  the  strongest  and  best 
layers  are  spoiled.  This  preparatory  treatment  is 
especially  necessary  where  the  plants  during  their 
flowering  have  been  arranged  closely  together  for 
efiect  in  the  show  house  or  conservatory.  A  week 
or  ten  days  under  the  treatment  first  referred  to 
is  generally  sufficiently  long  to  bring  the  young 
shoots  into  suitable  condition  for  layering.  A  cold 
frame  standing  on  a  firm  surface  of  ashes  where 
the  water  can  pass  freely  away  is  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  This  may  be  filled  to  a  depth  of  10  inches 
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or  a  foot  with  rough  siftings  of  soil  or  other 
material  in  which  the  balls  of  the  old  plants  are 
to  be  plunged,  proceeding  one  row  at  a  time  cross- 
ways  of  the  frame.  Surface  this  rough  soil  to  a 
depth  of  3  inches  with  prepared  light  fine  sandy 
soil,  which  should  be  in  a  moderately  moist  condi- 
tion to  enable  it  to  be  made  quite  firm.  As  the 
layers  are  inserted  peg  them  with  wire  pegs  and 
give  them  a  light  sprinkling  with  water  from  a 
fine  rosed  water-pot.  Ventilate  the  frame  with 
a  small  piece  of  lath  under  the  light  at  the  back 
or  upper  end,  and  until  the  layers  are  rooted  shade 
them  from  the  sun  with  tiffany.  Unless  the 
weather  is  very  dull  sprinkle  them  lightly  twice 
each  day  to  counteract  the  loss  by  evaporation. 
Begonias  for  Winter  Flowering. 

Of  these  the  hybrid  class  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  is  invaluable.  The  best  treatment  for  this 
section  is  to  keep  them  growing  steadily  during 
early  summer,  and  to  repot  them  at  this  season  of 
the  year  in  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand.  Place  them 
in  a  somewhat  close  pit  and  give  a  moderate 
amount  of  moisture  with  shade  during  bright 
weather  ;  if  tliese  plants  are  allowed  to  become  dry 
and  quite  dormant  after  the  flowering  season  they 
do  not  start  again  very  freely  until  late  in  the 
year. 

Cinerarias. 

Make  a  final  sowing  if  not  already  done.  The 
j'oung  plants  from  the  previous  sowing  should  be 
pricked  oft'  2  inches  apirt  into  shallow  pans  or 
boxes  and  placed  in  a  cool  shady  place  in  a  frame 
or  pit.  Give  them  a  light  dusting  with  Tobacco 
powder  to  keep  aphis  in  check. 

Calceolarias. 

One  sowing  of  these  will  be  sufficient,  and  should 
be  made  at  once  in  well  drained  shallow  pans  and 
filled  with  rough  material  or  the  sifting  of  leaf-soil 
to  within  1  inch  of  the  rim.  Cover  with  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  fine  soil  composed  of 
loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand  pressed  firmly  over  the 
surface  of  the  pans,  and  if  watered  half  an  hour 
before  the  seeds  are  sown  it  will  be  in  good  con- 
dition to  receive  them.  As  these  are  very  fine 
they  should  be  only  covered  by  placing  a  sheet  of 
glass  to  fit  closely  over  each  seed  pan.  A  good 
position  in  which  to  germinate  the  seeds  is  a 
small  temporary  frame  placed  at  the  base  of  a 
Eorth  wall  where  it  can  be  kept  in  a  cool  equable 
condition.  When  the  weather  is  dry  or  windy 
cover  the  frame  with  tiffany  until  the  seeds  ger- 
minate, when  a  little  subdued  light  is  helpful. 

Wendover.  J.  Jaqdes. 


THE  KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 

Onions. 
The  main  crop  of  the  spring-sown  Onions  having 
been  slightly  thinned  will  now  be  growing  rapidly, 
and  but  little  attention  will  be  required  beyond 
hand  weeding  in  the  rows  and  running  the  hoe 
through  the  alleys  on  fine  days.  The  plants  raised 
under  glass  and  afterwards  planted  out  will  need 
similar  treatment,  and  as  these  require  to  be 
■worked  among  more  frequently  the  hoe  must  be 
plied  often  in  order  to  maintain  the  surface  soil  in 
a  pulverised  condition. 

If  a  mulch  has  been  laid  on  there  will  be  less 
need  for  hoeing,  the  necessary  weeding  being  per- 
formed by  hand.  The  advantages  of  a  mulch  of 
a  decayed  Mushroom  bed  for  this  crop  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
damage  the  points  of  the  leaves  when  working 
among  them  ;  they  are  e.xtremely  brittle.  Liquid 
manure  from  the  farmyard  may  be  given  frequently, 
and  when  possible  this  should  be  applied  before 
the  soil  has  become  too  dry  or  it  will  run  away 
too  quickly.  An  occasional  change  in  the  way  of 
an  approved  vegetable  manure  may  be  given  with 
advantage.  This  should  be  placed  round  each 
bulb  with  the  hand,  taking  care  not  to  place  it 
against  the  bulb.  A  fortnightly  slight  dusting  of 
soot  to  all  Onions  is  highly  beneficial,  for,  apart  from 
the  manurial  properties  it  contains,  it  will  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  dreaded  Onion  maggot. 
Celery. 

Complete  the  planting  in  trenches  as  fast  as  the 
plants    become    large    enough.      To    ensure  good 


heads  both  the  main  crop  and  the  late  plants 
should  now  be  put  out,  and  kept  well  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  early  batches  of  plants 
will  be  growing  freely,  and  some  assistance  may 
be  given  by  manurial  waterings  to  maintain 
healthy  growth.  This  crop  is  greatly  benefited  by 
frequent  dustings  of  soot,  and  if  this  is  followed 
up  closely  from  the  time  the  plants  become  well 
established  until  earthing  up  is  done  it  will  keep 
the  Celery  fly  in  check.  The  aflfected  leaves  should 
be  picked  ofl^  and  burned. 

SPIiVACH. 
It  is  too  early  to  sow  the  varieties  usually  grown 
for  winter,    but   a  good   breadth   of    the   summer 


LILIUM   KELLOGGII. 

varieties  may  be  sown  provided  a  cool,  moist 
position  is  at  command.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  obtain  Spinach  in  the  late  summer,  especially  in 
gardens  having  a  light  porous  soil.  The  New 
Zealand  Spinach  may  be  grown  as  a  substitute 
if  the  ordinary  varieties  do  not  thrive.  This 
species  does  not  suffer  so  severely  from  drought  as 
the  others. 

Seakale. 
Keep  the  Dutch  hoe  working  among  the  plants 
that  are  being  grown  for  lifting  to  force  in  winter. 
Go  over  the  plants  and  cut  out  any  weakly  growths 
that  may  have  been  overlooked.  Where  two 
strong  growths  occur  on  one  plant  they  may  be 
retained,   but   if    one   be    weak   then   remove  it. 


Some  stimulant  should  now  be  given  ;  two  slight 
dressings  of  salt  may  be  applied  at  intervals  of  a 
month,  and  a  fortnight  after  the  first  application 
the  plants  may  be  dressed  with  decomposed  sea- 
weed or  farmyard  manure.  Guano  is  also  very 
beneficial. 
Stoneleiijh  Abbey  Gardens.         H.  T.  jSIartin. 


NE^V    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 


Lilies  at  Holland  House. 
That  one  Lily  received  a  first-class  certificate, 
and  another  an  award  of  merit,  at  the  recent 
exhibition  at  Holland  House  shows  that  the 
genus  was  well  represented.  The  first  to 
mention  is  that  upon  which  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate was  bestowed,  viz., 

LiLIUM    AURATUM    PLATYPHYLLUM    (ShIRLEY 
VAE.). 

It  is  certainly  a  very  fine  form  of  the  broad- 
leaved  variety  of  L.  auratuin,  the  plants  shown 
being  about  6  feet  high,  while  the  flowers  are 
very  large,  of  a  particularly  waxlike  substance, 
and  the  petals  are  white,  save  for  a  golden 
band  down  the  centre  of  each.  There  is  an 
entire  aKsence  of  the  spotting  so  pronounced 
in  most  forms  of  L.  auratum.  It  appears  to  be 
a  particularly  well  grown  form  of  a  Lily  sent 
to  this  country  from  Japan  in  limited  numbers 
under  the  name  of  Lilium  auratum  platy- 
phyllum  virginale.  The  form  exhibited  is  said 
to  have  been  planted  as  a  single  bulb  many 
years  ago  at  Shirley,  and  to  have  increased 
since  then  in  a  wonderful  way.  It  certainly 
formed  a  feature  in  ^Messrs.  Wallace's  notable 


group. 


LiLiuM  Kelloggii. 


This  Lily,  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr,  was 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  species  there,  and 
an  award  of  merit  was  given  it.  In  general 
appearance  it  suggests  a  hybrid  between  L. 
pardalinum  and  L.  rubescens  or  L.  washing- 
tonianum,  probably  the  first  named  of  the 
two.  Mr.  Carl  Purdy,  who  named  this  Lily, 
says  that  the  bulb  is  small,  like  L.  colum- 
bianum,  while  the  leaves  are  in  regular  whorls, 
much  as  in  L.  rubescens.  The  flower,  how- 
ever, is  very  intermediate  in  character,  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  L.  pardalinum  in 
shape,  while  the  colour  is  a  warm  rosy  purple 
on  the  upper  half  of  the  petals,  with  the 
centre  lighter  and  freely  dotted  with  rich 
purple.  A  good  illustration  of  this  Lily  and 
description  by  Mr.  Purdy  were  given  in  The 
Garden  for  May  11,  1901,  the  former  of  which 
we  reproduce.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Redwood 
region  in  Humboldt  County,  California,  and, 
like  many  other  species  from  the  same  district, 
will  probably  jirove  difficult  to  grow. 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 


TRAFALGAR    STRAWBERRY. 

A   LTHOUGH  the  flavour  of  an  edible  fruit 

/\  should  be  its  most  important  attribute, 

/    %         appearance   must   not   be   overlooked. 

/      \        In  the  case  of  Strawberries,  size  often 

/         ^     carries  with  it  a  certain  weight,  while 

variety  is  sometimes  appreciated   and 

sought  after.     With  the  latter  point  in  view  we 

have  this  season  given  the  Trafalgar  Strawberry  a 

trial  for  late  forcing,  and,  not  having  noticed  any 

remarks  concerning  its  use  for  this  purpose,  our 

experience   may   not  be  altogether  uninteresting. 

This,  perhaps,  may  be  best  given  by  comparing  it 

with  that  of  Royal  Sovereign,  a  variet}'  that  has 

deservedly  become  generally  popular,  and  which  I 

venture  to  say  has  no  equal  for  forcing  when  all  its 

qualities  are   taken  into  account,   though   in  the 
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case  of  the  Laxton  thia  judgment  may  be  prema- 
ture, as  a  trial  in  a  small  way,  which  is  all  that  we 
have  given  it,  cannot  be  considered  reliable.  I 
hope  this  may  prove  to  be  true,  for  valuable  as 
Royal  Sovereign,  especially  for  forcing,  un- 
doubtedly is,  a  still  better  would  be  welcomed. 
Trafalgar  when  grown  and  ripened  in  pots  under 
identical  conditions  with  those  aft'orded  Royal 
Sovereign  carries  more  foliage  than  the  latter, 
and  pushes  more  flower  spikes  ;  in  fact,  its  free 
bearing  character  amounts  to  a  fault,  which  we 
rectify  by  freely  pinching  out  the  weakest  spikes 
at  an  early  stage  of  their  development.  The  fruit 
is  quite  equal  to  Royal  Sovereign  in  point  of  size, 
and  in  season  of  ripening  it  closely  follows  it, 
thus  affording  a  good  succession ;  but  both  in 
•colour  and  flavour,  though  they  are  good,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  equal  Royal  Sovereign.  Its  flesh  is  firm, 
and  the  fruit  travels  well.  The  plant  is  robust,  and 
apparently  capable  of  resisting  attacks  of  mildew 
and  red  spider,  which  are  attributes  of  much 
value.  For  outdoor  culture  Trafalgar  is  a  prolific 
bearer,  and  yields  very  large  fruits  upon  maiden 
plants.  This  is  the  only  way  we  have  grown  it. 
In  fact  all  our  dessert  fruit,  with  the  exception  of 
some  produced  by  planting  out  forced  plants,  is 
grown  in  that  way. 

THE  PEAR  MIDGE. 
This  insect  has  of  late  years  become  very  destruc- 
tive in  some  districts,  and  nowhere  more  so  than 
in  the  western  counties,  and  those  who  have  battled 
with  it  by  doing  their  utmost  by  hand-picking  the 
affected  fruits  and  burning  them  have  apparently 
derived  little  benefit  therefrom,  for  the  following 
season  the  attacks  have  proved  to  be  as  virulent  as 
«ver.  In  fact,  the  eradication  of  the  insect  in 
districts  like  this  one,  with  very  large  Pear  trees 
(where  it  is  perfectly  impracticable  to  hand-pick  the 
midge-infested  fruits),  has  become  a  perfectly  hope- 
less task.  It  will  be  interesting,  now  that  the 
Pear  crop  has  been  destroyed  to  a  very  great  extent 
by  the  severe  April  frosts,  to  observe  next  season 
what  effect  it  will  have  upon  this  insect.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  attacks  will,  to  say 
the  least,  be  diminished  in  a  marked  degree,  and 
similar  remarks  appl}'  to  the  codlin  moth  and  some 
other  pests.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case  the 
destructive  results  of  the  elements,  which  many  of 
us  have  serious  reasons  to  bewail,  will  not  be 
without  good  efleet.  Perhaps  after  all  it  is  one  of 
Nature's  modes  of  remedying  her  own  evils. 

Thos.  Coomeer. 
The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 


RENOVATING  OLD  VINES. 
Unless  root  -  pruning  has  been  systematicallj' 
practised  the  roots  of  Vines  that  have  been 
planted  some  years  will  escape  from  the  border 
they  were  meant  to  occupy.  The  Vine  is  naturally 
a  deep-rooting  plant,  and  unless  in  some  way 
checked  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  thrust  its  roots 
down  into  the  subsoil,  where  they  are  removed 
from  the  influence  of  warmth  and  air.  Roots  that 
bury  themselves  to  a  depth  of  6  feet  can  never  be 
so  active  as  those  that  remain  within  a  foot  or  two 
of  the  surface.  As  a  fact,  they  cease  then  to  make 
fibrous  roots  to  any  extent,  simply  travelling  on 
without  ramifying,  and  sooner  or  later  coming 
into  the  wet  cold  subsoil.  In  the  case  of  Vines 
that  have  been  planted  some  twenty  years  it 
frequently  happens  that  no  traces  of  fibrous  roots 
can  be  found  within  measurable  distance  of  the 
surface.  Some  years  ago  I  had  some  Hamburghs 
that  had  been  over  twenty  j-ears  in  place.  I  had 
to  go  down  '2i  feet  before  I  found  any  trace  of 
roots,  and  the  smallest  of  them  were  as  large  as  a 
man's  finger.  Vines  in  this  condition  cannot  bear 
good  crops.  It  is  impossible  to  get  large  bunches 
or  well-f5nished  berries  from  them,  and  in  a  damp 
cool  summer  they  are  sure  to  shank  badly.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  rule  ;  some  old 
Vines,  such  as  that  at  Hampton  Court  for  instance, 
continue  in  a  healthy,  fruit-bearing  condition,  and 
their  roots  are  far  away  from  the  surface.  This 
can  only  happen,  however,  where  the  soil  is 
exceptionally  favourable  and  the  drainage  very 
free,  and  where  there  is  a  great  depth  of  soil  on  a 


sandy  or  gravelly  bottom.     The  greater  portion  of 
vineries    are,    however,    in    low-lying    situations, 
where  there  are  not  more  than  3  feet  or  4  feet  of 
soil  above  the  clay  perhaps,  or  that  can  be  relied 
on  not  to  get  water-logged  when  the  Vines  are  at 
rest.      Concreting   the    bottom   to  keep  the  roots 
from  getting  down  was  much  practised  some  years 
ago,  but  I  am  rather  doubtful  as  to  whether  the 
results  were  always  good.     The  roots,  of  course, 
got  down  on  the  concrete,   and  in   the  course   of 
time  it  was  found  that  the  soil  became  sour,  the 
consequence   being   that    the   points   of   the  roots 
decayed.     As  a  fact,  it  does  not  take  much  to  kill 
the  younger  roots  of  a  Vine  at  rest  ;  they  are  very 
sensitive   to    excess    of    moisture   from    the   time 
active   growth    ceases.     One  of   the   best   market 
growers  1  am  acquainted  with,  and  who  has  gained 
many    prizes   at   our   large    exhibitions,    makes   a 
practice    of    annually    going    over    his    Colmans, 
Hamburgh,  and  Alicantes,  and  stopping  the  roots 
in  their  downward  progress.     If  this  is  done  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  life  of  the  Vine  the  formation  of 
fibrous  roots  will  be  encouraged  near  the  surface, 
and    the  Vines   later  on   will  not   come   into  the 
condition  which    necessitates  drastic   measures  to 
restore  then,  to  health  and  vigour.     Undoubtedly 
the  best  way  is  to  lift  the  roots  and  replace  them 
in  fresh  compost.      It  is  surprising  what  may  be 
done  in  this  way  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 
Some  Vines  in  a  private  garden  had  been  planted 
about  forty  years,   and   came   into   such    a   weak 
condition    that   they  could  scarcely  produce   any 
bunches,    and    were    every    season    attacked    by 
mildew.     The  roots  had  gone  down  so  deep  that 
they   were   difficult    to   find,    scarcely   any   fibres 
being  discovered.     After  the  first  j'ear  these  Vines 
improved  rapidly,  and  now  bear  good  crops,  mildew 
being  little  in  evidence.     Where  Vines  are  so  old 
and  get  into  this  condition,  it  is,  I  think,  better  to 
root  them  out  and  start  with  j'oung  ones,  giving  as 
much  change  of  soil  as  possible  ;  but  on  the  part 
of  many  there  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  do  away 
with  Vines   that  in    their  time  have    borne  good 
crops.     As  I  have  proved,  it  is  possible  to  restore 
old    Vines    to   a   fair    degree    of    vigour    without 
lifting    the   whole    of    the    roots.      I    have   some 
Hamburghs  on   the  back   wall  of  a  lean-to  ;  they 
were   planted   about    thirty    years   ago,    and    the 
greater  portion  of  the  roots  have  made  their  way 
across   the   path    into    a    front    border    used   for 
Tomatoes  and  Strawberries.     It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  lift  the  roots  without  disturbing  the  wall 
that  encloses  the  border,  so  [  thought  I  would  try 
another  plan.     I  took  the  soil  away  from  the  old 
roots  as  far  as  I  could  get  at  them,  both  above  and 
below,  notched  them  here  and  there,  and  packed 
them  round  with  peat.     The  old  soil,  to  about  a 
foot  in  depth,  was  replaced  with  nice  free  compost. 
In    the   course   of    the    season   roots   were   freely 
produced,  the  growth  was  much  stronger,  and  the 
wood  ripened  well.     In  succeeding  years  there  was 
much  improvement  in  the  yield  and  quality  of  the 
produce.     I   strongly   recommend  this   method  to 
those  who  may  not  be  willing  to  lift  the  whole  of 
the  roots.  J.  Cornhill. 


SOCIETIES. 

HOLLAND  HOUSE  FLOWER  SHOW. 
Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
This  aspect  of  the  garden  was  well  represented, 
several  excellent  groups  being  tastefully  arranged, 
and  contributing  largely  to  the  excellence  of  the 
general  display. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate 
and  Barnet,  made  another  of  their  unique  exhibits 
of  clipped  trees,  their  group  on  this  occasion 
containing  some  200  specimens  in  green-painted 
tubs.  Box  and  Yew  were  the  chief  shrubs  used, 
though  some  splendid  pyramids  of  Bay  and 
Euonymus  were  also  in  evidence.  As  showing  the 
comprehensive  character  of  the  shapes  into  which 
the  shrubs  were  clipped  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
swans  and  peacocks,  tables,  chairs,  boats,  dogs, 
jugs,  churches,  and  birds  on  pyramids  in  various 
forms  made  a  display  for  which  this  firm  is  now  so 
famous. 


From  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  came 
a  superb  group  of  tree  Ivies,  embracing  no  less  than 
forty  varieties,  and  representing  some  500  plants  of 
dwarf  and  standard  forms.  This  group  was  a  very 
novel  one,  and  was  also  tastefully  setup  in  crescent 
form.  Conspicuous  plants  were  Hedera  arborea 
flavescens,  H.  arborea  canariensis  aurea,  H.  pal- 
mata  aurea,  H.  arborea  Gold  Cloud,  H.  aborea 
Glymii,  H.  digitata  aurea,  H.  arborea  Sheen 
Silver,  H.  Silver  Queen,  and  H.  elegan- 
tissima.  Trailing  growths  of  other  Ivies  were 
worked  in  along  the  front  and  made  a  pleasing 
finish. 

Messrs.     John     Waterer    and    Sons,    Limited, 
Bagshot,  had  a  handsome  group  of  specimen  shrubs 
in  pots  and  tubs,  also  a  pretty  selection  of  Acers, 
Rhododendrons,  and  a  grand  lot  of  Kalmias,  which 
made  a  very  interesting  display.     Of  the  more  note- 
worthy   shrubs    the    following   deserve   mention : 
Thuja  Lobbii  zebrina,  T.  occidentalis  aurea,  Abies 
concolor   (very  fine),  A.   nordmanniana,  Thujopsis 
borealis    argentea    variegata    (a    beautiful   plant), 
Retinospora  plumosa  aurea,  R.  oblusa  densa  (very 
pretty),    R.    pisifera    aurea,   R.    ericoides,   Taxus 
faatigiata   aurea,    T.    baccala   aurea,    Cryptomeria 
japonica    elegans,    and    a   pretty   piece    of   Silver 
Box.     Kalmia    lati  folia   seedlings     saw    this    fine 
flowering  shrub    represented    in  various    tints    of 
colour,    and    the     plants    were     freely    flowered. 
Although    there   were   few  Rhododendrons,    they 
were  very  fresh  and  clean,  the  best  plants  being 
Mrs.    John    Kelk,    Sir    Henry    Mildmay,    B.    W. 
Elliott,  Maggie  Haywood,  and  Beauty  of  Bagshot. 
Messrs.   \V.    Fromow   and   Sons,    Sutton  Court 
Nursery,  Chiswick,    W.,    arranged  a    very    large 
semi-circular  group  of  Japanese  Maples  and  hardy 
shrubs.       The    arrangement    of    the    group     was 
pleasing,  and   included  in  it   were  many  valuable 
plants.     Among  the  Maples  were   Acer  palniatum 
dis.sectum   atro-purpureum,    A.    p.    roseum    mar- 
ginatum,   A.    p.    dissectum     variegatum,    A.    p. 
coralinum,    and   others.      Retinospora    leptoclada 
and  R.  squarrosa  were  conspicuous.     Bamboos  and 
numerous  delightful  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  were 
much  admired.     A  pretty  lot  of  Kalmia  latifolia 
were  exhibited  in  baskets,  and  interspersed  in  the 
group  pleasingly. 

As  usual,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley, 
were  well  to  the  fore  with  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive group  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  arrangement  of  the  group  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Tlie  different  plants  were  quite  artisti- 
cally disposed,  and  charming  contrasts  thereby 
effected.  Flowering  plants  were  represented  by 
Kalmia  latifolia,  Veronica  newryensis  (very  fine), 
Philadelphus,  Hydrangea,  Rhododendrons,  and 
other  plants.  Shrubs  were  seen  in  good  condition 
as  represented  by  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  Cupres- 
sus  lawsoniana  var. ,  Thuja  japonica  filiformis, 
and  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea.  The  foregoing 
are  a  mere  tithe  of  the  good  things  seen  in  this 
group. 

By  far  the  best  group  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  was  displayed  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Cripps  and 
Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent.  Exceptionally  fine 
specimens  of  the  better  Japanese  Maples  were 
exhibited  by  this  firm,  and  each  one  gave  good 
evidence  of  the  skill  and  ability  of  Messrs.  Cripps 
as  growers  of  these  beautiful  trees.  The  most 
striking  specimen  Maples  were  Acer  palmatum 
palmatifidum,  A.  p.  dissectum,  A.  p.  d.  ornatum, 
A.  p.  septemlobum  elegans  purpureum,  A.  p. 
vit;efolium  and  the  glorious  A.  japonicum  aureum, 
A.  p.  sanguinea,  A.  p.  purpureum,  and  numerous 
other  lovely  Maples  which  space  prevents  us  from 
naming.  Vitis  Coigneti*,  V.  heterophylla  varie- 
gata, Cupressus  macrocarpa  Crippsii,  Retinospora 
obtusa  Crippsii,  and  Cupressus  macrocarpa  lutea 
were  noteworthy  subjects,  each  of  which  had  a 
charm  of  its  own.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Retinospora  obtusa 
Crippsii  was  a  prominent  feature  of  this  grand 
exhibit. 

In  association  with  a  display  of  Delphiniums 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
S.  W. ,  arranged  as  a  background  a  splendid  lot  of 
Sciadopitys  verticillata.  Each  specimen  was  in  a 
tub,  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
We  were  much  impressed  with  its  value. 
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Miscellaneous. 
Messrs.  William  Wood  and  Son,  Wood  Green,  N.,  exhibited 
parden  statuary,  both  in  iron  and  terra  cotta.  Messrs. 
Wood  are  exhibiting  a  new  summer-house  with  revolving 
chamber  at  the  top,  whose  advantages  are  obvious.  Another 
summer-house  is  built  on  a  raised  platform,  which  is  most 
useful  on  wet  ground.  Samples  of  artificial  manure,  insecti- 
cides, meteorological  instruments,  garden  hose,  lawn 
mowers,  spraying  instruments,  syringes,  tfec,  were  also 
shown  by  Messrs.  Wood  and  Son.  One  make  of  Messrs. 
Wood's,  a  hanging  basket  called  "The  King,"  has  been 
supplied  to  His  Majesty's  yacht. 

The  Standard  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited,  Ye  Olde 
Moot  Hall,  Derby,  showed  horticultural  implements  in 
variety,  and  particularly  noticeable  were  the  tree  primers 
in  many  different  sizes  and  makes. 

The  Hull  Chemical  Works,  Limited,  showed  Bitter  Oil,  a 
plant  insecticide. 

Messrs.  Pulham  and  Son,  71,  Newman  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  W.,  exhibited  garden  vases,  balustrades,  &c.,  in 
"  Pulhamite,"  the  now  well-known  material  for  these 
purposes. 

Mr.  John  Pinches,  3,  Crown  Buildings,  Crown  Street, 
Camberwell,  S.E.,  had  an  exhibit  of  Acme  labels  in  various 
shapes  and  styles  of  lettering.  These  labels  are  practically 
imperishable,  and  to  be  highly  recommended. 

Messrs.  D.  Dowel  and  Son,  Ravenscourt  Avenue,  Hammer- 
smith, W.,  exhibited  an  extensive  display  of  Ohlendorff's 
Peruvian  guano  and  manures,  garden  pottery,  and  sundries. 
"Junofloris,"  a  preparation  for  preserving  cut  flowers  in 
water,  was  exhibited  by  Junifloris  Department,  95  and  DG, 
High  Holborn. 

"  Beetlecute,"  an  infallible  exterminator  of  beetles, 
cockroaches,  ants,  woodli^e,  «fcc  ,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Vails 
and  Co.,  IG,  Coleman  Street,  E.G. 

Kural  Table  Decorations  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Williams, 
4A,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  and  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby 
Street,  Birmingham. 

Some  very  attractive  tubs  for  shrubs  were  sent  by 
Messrs.  Champion  and  Co.,  115,  City  Road,  E.C.  They  are 
in  various  forms  and  sizes,  varnished,  polished,  and  fitted 
with  brass  rims  and  handles. 

Messrs.  S.  and  E.  Collier,  Limited,  exhibited  garden  vases 
and  pottery. 

The  Pattisson  Patent  Lawn  Boots  were  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Pattisson,  1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  S.W. 

Mr.  J.  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney,  S.W.,  had  an 
exhibit  of  horticultural  sundries,  such  as  manures,  insec- 
ticides. Mushroom  spawn,  peat,  &c. 

Munstesd  flower  glasses  from  Messrs.  James  Green  and 
Kephew,  107,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  (the  manufacturers), 
made  an  interesting  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Lee  and  Co.,  Knightrider  Street,  Maidstone, 
exhibited  fruit  bottling  appliances  and  outfits. 

Messrs  William  Poore  and  Co.,  American  Stove  Stores, 
139,  Cheapside,  E.C,  had  a  display  of  greenhouse  and  hall 
stoves,  hot  water  apparatus,  Beacon  oil  stove,  paraffin  oil 
stoves,  &c. 

Messrs.  Eggett  and  Son,  Thames  Ditton,  showed  photo- 
graphs of  rockeries,  alpineries,  dripping  wells,  caves,  &c., 
constructed  by  them. 

Oak  park  fencing  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Bowen,  timber 
merchant,  Halstead,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

The  Economic  Fencing  Company,  Limited,  Billiter  House, 
Billiter  Street,  E.C,  showed  the  patent  Peignon  Unclimb- 
able  Chestnut  Pale  Fencing. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Parkin,  20,  Oakdale  Road,  SheflQeld,  showed  a 
patent  pliable  flower  support,  made  of  wire,  and  in  the 
shape  of  a  ball  or  an  egg.  This  may  be  put  in  the  neck  of 
the  vase  or  bowl. 

Jadoo  Limited,  Palace  Gate,  Exeter,  showed  Jadoo  fibre, 
Petersburg  mats,  new  creeper  wall  clip,  syringes,  Jadoo 
liquid  plant  food,  and  other  sundries. 

Messrs.  W.  Herbert  and  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  S.  E.,  had  a 
display  of  various  garden  reiiuisites— for  instance,  leaf- 
mould,  peat  manures,  Abol  insecticide,  &c. 

JNIessrs.  Osman  and  Co.,  13'2  and  134,  Commercial  Street, 
E.,  exhibited  a  large  coUection  of  horticultural  sundries. 
We  noticed  thermometers,  prepared  green  rattia  in  various 
shades,  flower  vases,  garden  hose,  garden  cutlery,  Osman's 
garden  fertiliser,  guano,  weatlierproof  pencils  for  marking 
garden  labels,  punnets.  Mushroom  spawn,  wood  wool,  &c. 
New  Orchids. 
First-class  certificates  were  given  to 

Odontoglossum  liolfece  maJesticnm.—A  large  flower,  with 
broad  sepals  and  petals  and  fine  oblong  lip.  The  ground 
colour  of  this  variety  is  white,  and  is  heavily  blotched  with 
purple-red.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

MUtonia  vexiUaria  hindeana.—A  beautiful  fluwer,  white, 
except  for  a  faint  tinge  of  purple  on  the  sepals  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons. 

La'lio-Cattlcya  Martineti  Flambeau.  —  The  sepals  and 
petals  of  this  flower  are  deep  rosy  apricot,  while  the  well- 
formed  lip  is  rich  purple.  It  is  a  flower  of  lovely  and 
striking  colouring.  The  parents  are  Cattleya  Mossiie  and 
Lrclia  tenebrosa.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Cattleya  Mossiw  Alexandres. —A.  large  flower,  with  elegant 
pure  white  petals,  sepals  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  long  lip 
of  a  beautiful  pink-purple.  The  throat  is  rich  yellow,  this 
colouring  extending  towards  the  base  of  the  lip.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Cattleya  ra'hersiana.—C.  Mendelii  and  C  hardyana  are  the 
parents  of  this  hybrid  Cattleya,  which  is  of  beautiful  form. 
The  white  sepals  and  petals  are  tinged  with  purple,  while 
the  striking  lip  is  of  rich  purple  colour.  From  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons. 

Cattleya  Warncri  alba.— -A  cultural  commendation  as 
well  as  an  award  of  merit  was  given  to  a  plant  of  this  lovely 
Cattleya,  which  had  one  spike  bearing  five  flowers.  These 
are  pure  white  except  for  the  yellow  throat.  From  M.  A.  A. 
Peelers,  Bruxelles. 
Awards  of  merit  were  given  to 

Odontoglossum  ardenti-ishnum  Fascinator.  —  A  pretty, 
symmetrical  flower,  with  well-formed  sepals  and    petals. 


The  ground  colour  of  these  is  white,  and  both  are  blotched 
with  red-purple.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Suns. 

Lcvlio-Cattleya  Martineti  var.  ockracea.  —A  large,  spreading 
flower,  with  buff-yellow  sepals  and  soft  rosy  buff  petals. 
The  long  lip  is  rosy  purple.  Uelia  tenebrosa  and  Cattleya 
Mossifo  are  the  parents  of  this  hybrid.  From  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Suns. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  given  to  Mr.  Denny,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  William  Marriott,  Down  House,  Blandford,  for 
Disa  X  Clio  (D.  grandiflora  x  D.  Veitcliii).  The  plants 
were  very  vigorous  and  blooming  splendidly. 

New  Plants. 
The  following  received  a  flrst-class  certificate  : 
Lilium    auratMin   platyphylhtm  Shirley   var. — This    fine 
form    was,    without    doubt,    the    most    handsome    hardy - 
fiowering  plant  at  this  great  show.     The  ordinary  forms  of 
L.  platyphyllum  are  well  known  for  their  great  stature  and 
surpassing  beauty,  and  this  is  ihe  finest  form  we  have  seen. 
As  adding  to  its  greater  value  from  the  garden  point  of  view 
we  were  informed  that  the  whole  of  the  stock  had  been 
raised  at  Shirley  from  a  single  bulb,  a  most  encouraging 
fact.    The  plant  is  fully  C  feet  high  as  shown,  the  giant 
white  golden-banded  flowers  of  great  substance  and  beauty. 
From  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 
The  following  received  an  award  of  merit : 
Freimirus  Mm.   Reuthe.— Tins  is  the  result   of   a  cross 
between  E.  turkestanica  and  E.  Bungei,  with  medium  size 
flowers  in  a  compact  spike  some  3  feet  in  length.     The 
colour  is  a  soft  lemon-yellow,  rather  pale  in  tone.     It  is 
very  charming.    From  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent. 

Fapaver  nt(dicaule{ioT  strain). — Theaward  in  thisinstance 
was  given  to  a  superior  strain  of  these  Iceland  Poppies,  a 
strain  embracing  many  shades  from  cream  into  yellow  and 
gold,  and  again  to  fiery  orange-scarlet.  Some  very  curious 
and  interestingforms  had  flaked  flowers,  the  petals  distinctly 
barred  with  a  shade  of  colour  distinct  from  the  body  colour 
of  the  flower.     From  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee. 

Fapaver  oricntale  Lady  Roicoe.  —  A  splendid  cupped 
form  of  an  intense  salmon-orange  shade  with  a  dark  blotch 
of  medium  size  on  each  petal.  Very  showy  and  pure  in 
colour.     From  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt. 

Delphinium  Monarch.— T\d&  variety  has  a  good  well- 
formed  spike  and  dark  purplish  violet  flowers  with  dark 
centre.  A  large  and  handsome  flower.  From  Mr.  R.  C 
Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

JJelphiniuin  Reo.  iv.  Wilks. — So  far  as  the  single  blossoms 
are  concerned,  these  are  of  great  size  and  tlie  spike  of 
moderate  proportions.  The  colour  is  intense  purple.  A 
splendid  variety.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son, 
Langport. 

Carnation  Skiela.—A  beautiful  yellow  ground  fancy  kind 
for  the  border,  the  petals  freckled  and  bordered  with  dark 
crimson.     From  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate. 

Carnation  Lady  Wolverton  (Border).— A  large  and  showy 
variety,  salmon  or  deep  rose-salmon  in  colour.  The  flowers 
are  large,  well  formed,  and  sweetly  scented.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent variety.  Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons, 
Highgate. 

Pceonia  J)aivn.~  A  very  beautiful  semi-double  variety, 
with  rich  rosy  red  outer  petals,  the  golden  central  tuft 
adding  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  this  handsome 
variety.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 
Lilium  Kellogijii. — A  very  beautiful  species,  with  small, 
much  rertexed  ilowers,  the  segments  of  which  are  of  a  rosy 
hue,  freely  covered  with  dark  spots.  The  form  of  the  flower 
with  its  size  gives  one  an  impression  of  L.  rubescens.  It  is 
a  pretty  and  dainty  Lily.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
Covent  Garden. 

Nicotiana  Sander (v.—T\\\s  fine  plant,  described  as  a  hybrid 
between  N.  rubra  and  N.  afhnis,  may  quite  easily  be  taken 
at  another  season  of  the  year  for  one  of  the  Calanthes  in 
respect  to  colour.  Naturally  in  the  present  plant  there  is  a 
much  greater  array  of  blussoms,  but  the  rich  rose-pink  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  attractive  shade  in  a  plant  so  easily 
cultivated.  IE  the  plant  comes  true  from  seeds  it  will 
prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  good  garden  plants. 
From  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Begonia  The  Queen. — A  fine  single  variety,  the  flowers 
well  formed,  of  a  creamy  white,  touched  with  the  palest 
salmon-pink.  The  centre  is  rich  orange-yellow.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Begonia  Countess  of  Warwick  (Double)— In  every  respect 
a  flower  of  high  quality.  The  colour  is  rich  yellow,  lieavily 
bordered  with  orange.  From  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Lang- 
don,  Twerton,  Bath. 

Begonia  W.  Sparshott. — A  fine  double-flowering  variety, 
bright  scarlet  in  colour,  and  remarkable  for  its  substance  uf 
petal.     From  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Son,  Yeovil. 

Begonia  Gipsy  Girl. — A  single  and  crested  variety.  The 
colour  is  white,  with  delicate  pink  shading.  From  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Davis  and  Son,  Yeovil. 

THE  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  AND  CHELTENHAM 
SOCIETY. 

An  excellent  show  was  held  by  this  society  on  the  24th  iilt. 
in  the  Montpellier  Gardens,  Cheltenham,  which  is  a  most 
desirable  position  for  the  purpose.  The  groups  of  plants 
were  numerous  and  splendidly  arranged,  and  cut  flowers 
were  in  great  perfection.  Table  decorations  were  also  taste- 
fully arranged,  and  altogether  the  show  was  a  great  success, 
reflecting  much  credit  upon  the  officials. 
Plants. 

For  ten  greenhouse  and  stove-flowering  plants  three 
entered,  of  which  Mr.  Cypher,  Exotic  Nursery,  Cheltenham, 
was  a  good  first,  and  staged  a  collection  of  splendid  plants, 
including  Statice  prufusa,  Allamanda  nobilis,  Bougainvillea 
Sanderi,  Azalea  Ilolfordi,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Ixora 
salicifolia,  and  I.  Williamsii ;  Mr.  Vause  of  Leamington  was 
second  with  smaller  well-flowered  plants. 

For  six  i>laiits,  three  flowering  and  three  ornamental 
foliage,  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  H.  0.  Lord,  Esq.,  was  first; 
Blr.  Maddock,  gardener  to  J.  Horlick,  Esq.,  Cowley  Manor, 
second. 


For  twelve  flowering  plants  in  G-inch  pots,  Mr.  Mutlow, 
gardener  to  Major  Percy  Shewell,  was  first  with  small  well- 
fluwered  plants,  embracing  some  choice  Orchids,  Heaths,, 
and  Kalosanthes  ;  Mr.  Maddock  was  second  with  an  almost 
e<iual  production  ;  and  Mr.  May  third.  A  class  for  8l>;  table- 
plants  was  well  filled,  the  premier  award  being  taken  by 
Mr.  Mutlow,  who  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Maddock  and 
Messrs.  Pates  and  Sharp,  The  Nurseries,  Cheltenham.  Only- 
two  exhibitors  staged  in  a  class  for  six  pots  of  Liliums,  viz_,, 
Mr.  May  and  Messrs.  Pates  and  Sharp,  who  were  placed  in. 
the  order  named. 

Groups. 

Miscellaneous  plants  arranged  in  150  square  feet.  These 
always  make  a  grand  display  at  Cheltenham,  and  on  thia 
occasion  there  were  four  exhibitors,  the  chief  of  which 
was  il  r.  Cypher,  who  arranged  a  remarkably  effective 
group  ;  iNIr.  Vause  was  placed  second. 

In  a  corresponding  class,  confined  to  amateur  exhibitors, 
Mr.  Mutlow  arranged  the  most  effective  collection  of  well- 
grown  plants,  while  Mr.  Maddock  was  placed  second  amongst 
four  exhibitors.     For 

Orchids 
arranged  in  a  space  of  100  square  feet,  Mr.  Cypher  was  far 
ahead  of  his  rival,  the  Cheltenham  group  being  the  best) 
feature  in  the  show,  and  included  many  grand  varieties  of 
choice  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  Lfelias,  Cypripediums,. 
Oncidiums,  Slasdevallias,  Ac,  arranged  upon  a  groundwork 
of  Maidenhair  Fern. 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  arranged  in  splendid  conditioD 
both  by  Measrs.  Heath  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Cheltenham, 
and  Messrs.  Pates  and  Sharp,  each  group  being  almost, 
perfect. 

Pelargoniums, 
both  show  and   zonal  varieties,    made    effective    features 
With  zonals  Mr.  Mutlow  was  the  leading  exhibitor,  Mr.  May- 
second,  and    Messrs.   Pates  and  Sharp    third.      The  show- 
varieties  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  May. 

Gloxinias  were  alsu  well  shown  in  groups,  Mr.  May  being^ 
placed  first.  With  a  group  of  Carnations  Messrs.  Heath  and 
Son  were  a  good  first. 

Table  Decorations. 

There  were  four  competitors  in  this  class.  Miss  Watson 
taking  tlie  leading  award,  followed  by  Mr.  Vause  and  Miss 
L.  Nicholas,  each  arranging  in  a  tasteful  manner.    Messra. 
Pates  and  Sharp  had  the  best  bouquet. 
Roses. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  :  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Sons- 
Worcester,  were  the  only  exhibitors  in  this  class,  staging 
for  the  season  an  excellent  lot  of  flowers.  In  the  class  for 
flowers  arranged  with  their  own  foliaee  in  a  space  0  feet  by 
4  feet,  there  were  two  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Townsend  and 
Son  taking  the  lead  with  fifty-three  varieties,  splendidly- 
staged  and  blended,  Messrs.  Pates  and  Sharp  being  second. 

Messrs.  Pates  and  Sharp  were  a  good  first  with  cut  flowers 
and  foliage  arranged  iu  a  space  of  0  feet  by  4  feet.    For  a. 
collection  of  cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants  and  hardy 
perennials,  Messrs.  Pates  and  Sharp  were  again  first. 
Fruit. 

Mr.  Savory,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  G.  Coventry,  was  first 
with  a  fine  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruit.  Mr.  Savory  was 
also  first  for  a  dish  of  Strawberries  with  Royal  Sovereign  ; 
Mr.  Marsh  with  a  dish  of  Peaches,  and  Mr.  May  for 
Nectarines. 

Vegetables. 

For  a  collection  of  eight  varieties,  Mr.  F.  Taylor,  Ryefiel<J 
Gardens,  was  placed  first,  while  Messrs.  Pates  and  Sharp 
were  first  with  Tomatoes,  and  also  with  Cucumbers. 
Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  Cypher  staged  a  large  and  effective  group  of  Pelar- 
goniums, and  Mr.  White,  nurseryman,  Worcester,  brought 
an  extensive  and  highly  meritorious  exhibit  of  herbaceous 
flowers. 

ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION  AT  PARK  ROYAL. 

The  Hokticultfral  Display. 

Exceptional  interest  attaches  to  the  1903  exhibi- 
tion of  thia  society,  in  so  far  that  it  is  the  first 
meeting  held  at  its  permanent  home  in  London. 
Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
of  abandoning  entirely  the  movable  provincial 
exhibitions.  Many  practical  agriculturists  of  wide- 
experience  and  influence  hold  that  if  the  society, 
instead  of  abandoning  the  provincial  shows- 
altogether,  had  reduced  the  number  of  places  to 
be  visited  from  seven  to  four  of  the  most  central 
and  populous  towns,  success  would  have  beei* 
assured,  and  the  county  agriculturists  better 
pleased  and  more  satis6ed. 

In  the  face  of  serious  deficits  in  its  funds,  by 
which  the  society  has  been  harassed  and  menaced 
of  late  3'ears,  the  council  had  a  most  difficult  and 
arduous  task  to  perform,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  complete  success  will  yet  crown  their  efibrts. 

Park  Royal  is  situated  on  high  commanding 
ground,  between  Ealing  and  Willesden,  distant 
from  each  about  two  miles.  New  stations  have 
been  erected  in  close  proximity,  and  a  splendid 
service  of  trains  established  from  all  parts,  the 
show  being  reached  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
from    Paddington,     Euston,.    King's    Cross,    and 
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the  District  lines.  The  council  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  having  got  together  a  show  of  such 
excellence  and  magnitude  as  to  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  best  that  have  gone  before.  We 
were  favourably  impressed  by  the  excellent  way  in 
which  the  positions  of  the  dififerent  buildings  and 
sheds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  exhibits  had 
been  arranged,  a  perfect  modern  town  it  seemed, 
with  wide  and  long  avenues  between  the  buildings  ; 
avenues,  however,  without  trees.  These,  we 
hope,  will  be  forthcoming  before  another  year 
comes  round.  Trees  would  add  immensely  to  the 
attractiveness  and  beauty  of  the  ground,  besides 
affording  pleasant  shade  from  a  broiling  sun  such  as 
we  are  now  experiencing.  Not  the  leatt  inteies'.in^ 
parts  of  this  great  show  are  the  annexes  devoted 
to  showing  the  produce  of  the  earth  in  the  waj'  of 
cereals,  roots,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  So 
enterprising  and  ambitious  are  our  great  seed 
merchants  that  these  structures  now  assume  at 
our  agricultural  shows  quite  a  palatial  appearance, 
and  the  attractive  and  beautiful  way  in  which  the 
contents  are  arranged  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on 
the  firms  represented,  and,  judging  by  the  crowds 
of  people  by  which  they  were  visited,  this  section 
of  the  exhibition  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  best  patronised. 

Messrs.  Sdtton  and  Sons'  Establishment  is 
immediately  on  our  right  as  we  enter,  and,  needless 
to  say,  by  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  exhibits, 
and  by  the  artistic  and  attractive  way  in 
which  they  were  disposed,  the  stamp  of  excellence 
which  characterises  all  this  firm  does  was  apparent 
here.  The  leading  exhibits,  of  course,  apper- 
tained to  agriculture  more  than  to  horticulture, 
but  the  two  had  been  so  well  blended  together 
in  the  arrangement  as  to  present  one  beautiful 
and  harmonious  whole.  The  collection  of  Peas 
in  pots  loaded  with  well  filled  pods,  seemed 
most  to  take  the  fancy  of  the  country  folk, 
no  doubt  in  their  minds  conjuring  up  visions 
of  young  ducks  and  green  Peas.  The  Tomatoes  in 
pots  were  very  fine,  and  included  all  their  well 
known  popular  sorts.  Gloxinias  and  other  florist 
and  garden  flowers,  for  which  they  are  celebrated, 
were  there  in  great  profusion,  a  miniature  of  their 
Temple  show  exhibit  in  fact. 

Messrs.  Carter  oe  Holborn,  the  Royal  seed 
merchants,  were  well  represented,  having  magni- 
ficent exhibits  of  roots,  corn,  fruit,  and  flowers, 
all  interesting  and  beautifully  arranged. 

Messrs.  Dickson  of  Chester. — This  firm  is 
always  well  to  the  fore  at  all  our  great  agricul- 
tural shows,  and  for  variety  and  quality  of 
exhibit  and  in  the  manner  of  arrangement 
nothing  could  have  been  better  than  their  stand  at 
this  show. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons  of  Stourbridge  were, 
as  usual,  strongly  represented,  having  an  immense 
stand,  all  replete  with  the  best  of  everj'thing  in 
season,  whether  of  seeds,  fruit,  vegetables,  or 
flowers. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait.  —  This 
Manchester  firm  by  its  exhibit  did  credit  to  its 
reputation  and  to  the  city  and  county  from  which 
it  hails. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  also  of 
Manchester,  were  well  represented  in  all  the 
departments  of  their  immense  business,  showing 
produce  of  the  highest  quality. 

Messrs.  Harrison  of  Leicester.— This  well- 
known  Midland  firm  had  a  most  attractive  stand 
filled  with  the  highest  quality  produce. 


THE   TEMPLE   ROSE   SHOW. 

The  Xational  Rose  Society  held  its  great  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Temple  Gardens  on  Wednesday  last. 
Considering  the  bad  weather  that  has  been  expe- 
rienced the  display  may  be  said  to  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  but  that  is  not  saying  that  it  was 
a  really  good  one.  There  were  numerous  good 
Roses  in  the  show,  although  many  of  them  were 
small ;  the  heat  of  the  tents  was  felt  no  less 
by  the  Roses  than  by  the  visitors.  The  latter 
appeared  not  to  be  very  numerous.  Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Co.'s  exhibit  that  won  the  first 
prize  for  seventy-two  blooms  contained  many 
good  flowers,  and  in  the  other  first  prize  stands 


there  were  some  splendid  blooms,  but  generally 
speaking  the  Temple  Rose  show  was  not  so  good 
as  one  could  have  wished,  although,  as  we  said 
before,  this  must  be  qualified  by  the  remark  that 
considering  the  bad  season  it  was  better  than 
expected.     No  new  Rose  gained  a  gold  medal. 

NOBSERVMEN. 

Seventy-two  blooms,  distinct  varieties :  First, 
Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co. ,  Hitchin,  with  a  very 
bright  lot  indeed,  the  coloured  varieties  were 
particularly  good.  Among  these  the  best  were 
Grand  Mogul,  Prince  Arthur,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
E.Y.  Teas,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Suzanne  Marie 
Rhod  jcaiia  .hi,  and  Mme.  Housmin.  The  best  pale 
coloured  blooms  were  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
Bessie  Brown,  Cleopatra,  White  Maman  Cocliet, 
Boadicea,  Clara  Watson,  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Netting,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Lady  Fitzwilliam, 
and  iJarchioness  of  Londonderry.  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col- 
chester, were  second,  with  an  exhibit  that  had 
many  good  blooms,  Medea,  Empress  Alexandra, 
White  Lady,  Papa  Lambert,  Bessie  Brown,  and 
Marie  Corelli  were  of  the  best ;  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester, 
were  third.  Antoine  Rivoire,  Mildred  Grant,  and 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  were  good  blooms. 

Forty  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each  : 
First,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cint  and  Sons,  Old  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester,  with  some  lovely  flowers, 
particularly  of  Mildred  Grant,  Countess  of  Caledon. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Helen  Keller,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Bessie  Brown,  Empress  Altxandra,  Medea,  and 
La  France  ;  second,  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards,  County  Down, 
with,  on  the  whole,  smaller  blooms  and  liardly  so 
fresh.  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Bessie 
Brown,  Marquise  Litta,  White  Lady,  and  Ulster 
were  of  the  best.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co., 
Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  were  third, 
Mildred  Grant,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting. 
Caroline  Testout.  and  Robert  Scott  were  the  best. 

Forty-eight  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Messrs. 
G.  and  W.  Burch,  Peterborough,  with  a  some- 
what uneven  stand  that  contained  numerous  good 
blooms.  Among  them  were  Luciole,  La  France, 
Comte  Riimbaud,  Lady  Fitzwilliam,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Her  Majesty,  Souvenir 
de  President  Carnot,  and  Mme.  Gabrielle  Luizet. 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  was  a  very  good 
second.  His  stand  contained  very  good  blooms  of 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  La 
Fraicheur,  Duchess  of  Abercorn  (new),  Ulster, 
Countess  of  Caledon,  and  La  France.  Messrs.  .J. 
Burrell  and  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cam- 
bridge, were  third.  Mildred  Grant  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley  were  excellent  blooms. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  George 
Mount,  Canterbur}-,  with  good  flowers,  notabl}'  of 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Prince  Arthur,  Caroline  Testout, 
La  France  (splendid),  Lady  Fitzwilliam,  and 
Mildred  Grant.  Second,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough.  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Ulster,  Mrs. 
.J.  Laing,  and  Killarney  were  all  good.  Third,  Mr. 
Thomas  Rigg,  Civersham,  Reading.  La  France 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  were  the  best  blooms. 

Twenty-four  s'arieties,  three  blooms  of  each : 
First,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  with  flowers  of 
good  form  and  fair  size.  Ulster,  Tom  Wood,  La 
France,  and  Mrs.  Jiihn  Laing  were  the  best. 
Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbur}-,  was  second  with 
less  regular  blooms,  of  which  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william, White  Lady,  Margaret  Dickson,  and 
Liberty  were  the  best.  The  third  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  The  Nurseries,  Belfast. 
E.Y.  Teas,  Marquise  Litta,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing 
were  verj'  good. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  with  some  beautiful 
blooms  though  some  were  small.  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  was 
a  magnificent  flower,  and  Comtesse  de  NadaiUac, 
Mme.  Hoste,  Muriel  Graham,  The  Bride,  and 
Empress  of  Russia  were  very  good.  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  were  a  good  second. 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  The  Bride,  Caroline  Kuster, 
Cleopatra,  and  Innocente  Pirola  were  all  good. 
Third,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  whose  exhibit 


contained  a  splendid  bloom  of  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley- 
Twelve  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  with 
rather  small  flowers.  The  best  were  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting,  Lady  Roberts, 
and  Empress  Alexandra:  second,  Mr.  John  Mattock, 
New  Head ington,  Oxford.  Mme.  Hoste,  Medea,  and 
Cornelia  Kock  were  very  good  blooms. 

Fourteen  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each 
in  vases  :  First,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Col- 
chester, with  XIarie  van  Houtte,  Maman  Cochet, 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Anna  Olivier,  and  Souv.  de 
S.  A.  Prince  as  the  best ;  second,  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
Medea  and  Bridesmaid  being  splendid. 

E.xHiBiTioN  Roses  in  Vases. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties,  seven  blooms  of  each  in 
vases:  First,  Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  with  a 
very  good  exhibit.  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mrs.W. 
J.  Grant,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Liberty,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
and  Caroline  Testout  were  very  fine  :  second,  Mr. 
George  Prince,  Longworth,  with  rather  smaller 
blooms,  of  which  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Bessie  Brown, 
and  Anna  Olivier  were  be^t  ;  third,  Messrs.  R. 
Harkness  and  Co. ,  Hitchin,  Herts,  with  some  very 
good  blooms. 

Nine  distinct  varieties  of  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
seven  blooms  of  each,  in  vases;  Mr.  Prince,  who 
won  first  prize,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley  was  splendidly  shown. 

Garden  Roses. 

Thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each: 
First,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  with  a  beautiful  lot,  good  blooms,  well 
arranged  in  vases.  Mme.  Abel  Chalenay,  Dawn 
(U.T.),  W.  A.  Richardson,  Macrantha,  Leonie 
Lamesch,  Una,  Camtens,  and  Mme.  Pernet  Ducher 
were  of  the  best  :  second,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  who  also 
showed  some  good  bunches.  Souv.  de  C.  Guillot, 
Cama-ns,  Mme.  Rene  Gerard,  Mme.  Louise  Poncet, 
Mme.  d'Arblay,  Rainbow,  and  Killarney  were  of 
the  best.  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath, 
were  third.  Soleil  d'Or  and  Moschata  Nivea  were 
very  attractive. 

Eighteen  bunches :  First,  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Longworth,  Berks,  with  some  lovely  flowers.  Belle- 
fleur  (new  H.P.),  W.  A.  Richardson,  Papillon, 
and  Purity  were  among  the  best.  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  was  second.  His  best  bunches  were  Mme. 
Charles,  Flora  Mclvor,  Mme.  Falcot,  Mme.  A. 
Chatenay,  and  Mme.  P.  Ducher. 

Eighteen  distinct  varieties  of  summer-flowering 
Roses  (H.P.'s,  H.T.'s,  Teas  and  Chinas  excluded) : 
First,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchesler.  Maidens  Blush,  Myrianthes, 
Persian  Yellow  (lovely),  The  Lion  (single).  Red 
Provence,  Rosa  Mundi,  Red  Damask,  and  The 
Wallflower  were  included.  Second,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt.  Their  best  bunches  were  of 
Anne  of  Geierstein,  Striped  Provence,  Moss  Julie 
de  Mersan,  Reine  Blanche  (single).  Cabbage,  and 
Old  Red  Damask.  Third,  Messrs.  George  Cooling 
and  Sons,  Bath. 

Roses  in  Pots. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  first  for  a  group  of 
Roses  in  pots  (1.50  square  feet).  It  included 
standards  of  S.  de  Pierre  Notting,  Reine  Andr^, 
Alberic  Barbier,  Paul  Transon,  bushes  of  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  dwarf  plants  in  variety.  There 
were  no  more  exhibits  in  this  class. 
Open  Classes. 

Twelve  Hvbrid  Teas:  First,  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
and  Son,  Colchester,  with  some  lovely  blooms. 
Bessie  Brown,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  and  Mil- 
dred Grant  were  the  best.  Second,  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards,  with 
beautiful  Mildred  Grant  and  Alice  Lindsell.  Third, 
Messis.  Frank  Cant  and  Co. 

Twelve  blooms  (any  white  or  yellow)  in  vase: 
First,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  with  a 
splendid  vaseful  of  Bessie  Brown.  Second,  Mr.  John 
Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  with  good 
Medea. 

Twelve  blooms  (any  other  than  white  or  yellow) 
in  vase:  First,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Newtownards,  with  a  vase  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 
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Second,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
both  exhibits  being  splendid.  Third,  Mr.  G. 
Mount. 

Nine  blooms  of  any  new  Rose  :  First,  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  and  .Sons,  Newtownards,  with 
Mildred  Grant,  a  very  good  exhibit.  Second, 
Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  with 
Robert  Scott,  pink,  almost  salmon-pink.  Third, 
Messrs.  Benj.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  with  a  lovely  lot  ot  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

Twelve  blooms  of  new  Roses,  offered  in  1900 
and  subsequently  :  First,  Messrs.  Benj.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  with  an 
exhibit  that  included  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting, 
Robert  Scott,  William  Askew,  Mildred  Grant, 
and  Perle  von  Godesberg.  Second,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt.  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting, 
David  Harum  (lovely  flesh-pink),  Mildred  Grant, 
and  Prince  de  Bujgarie  were  of  the  best. 

New  Seedling  Roses. 

Not  less  than  three  trusses  of  any  new  seedling 
Rose  or  distinct  sport.  A  Card  of  Commaidatioii 
was  given  to  each  of  the  following: 

Blush  Rambler. — From  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  a  very  free 
flowering  Polyanlha  Rose,  with  Apple  blossom- 
coloured  flowers. 

Climhintj  Roxe  Maharajah. — This  is  a  seedling 
H.P.  pillar  Rose,  with  very  large,  single,  rich 
crimson  blooms,  and  will  doubtless  prove  very 
efl'ective  upon  a  pillar.  Some  of  the  blooms 
measured  .5  inches  across.  Evidently  a  vigorous 
grower.  From  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old 
Rose  Gardens,  Colchester. 

Mine.  Levavasxfur. — This,  which  is  much  like  a 
very  dwarf  Crimson  Rambler,  has  been  described 
on  previous  occasions.  Shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Wood, 
Swathling,  Southampton. 

J/?-».  O.  G.  Orpen. — A  new  seedling  Damask 
Rose,  with  large,  rich  pink  blooms  ;  the  stamens 
are  numerous,  and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
flower. 

Decorative  Classes. 

Arch,  decorated  with  long  sprays  ot  climbing 
Roses:  First,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  who  showed 
the  variety  Tea  Rambler,  with  good-sized,  semi- 
double  pink  flowers  ;  second,  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Longworth,  Berks,  with  climbing  White  Pet  ; 
third,  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington, 
Oxford. 

Twelve  single  Ptoses,  distinct  :  First,  Messrs. 
George  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  with  good  bunches 
of  Austrian  Yellow  Briar,  Crimson  Bedder,  Leuch- 
stern.  The  Lion,  moschata  alba,  and  others ; 
second,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  Paul's 
Carmine  Pillar  and  Paul's  Single  White  were  fine. 
Nine  distinct  Roses,  suitable  for  buttonholes: 
First,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  with 
Marie  Van  Houtie,  Papillon,  Souvenir  de  J.  B. 
Guillot,  and  others  ;  second,  Mr.  John  Mattock, 
New  Headington. 

Thiee  sprays  of  Roses  :  First,  Mr.  Mattock  ; 
second,  Mr.  George  Mount  ;  third.  Miss  Jessie 
Langton,  Raymead,  Hendon. 

Amateurs. 

Thirty-six  blooms,  distinct :  First  prize  and  the 
National  Rose  Society's  champion  challenge  trophy, 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Bearton,  Hitchin.  White 
Lady,  Ulster,  Lady  Fitzwilliam,  Mrs.  (irant,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  La  France  were 
of  the  best.  The  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing  in 
this  stand  won  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Rose 
other  than  H.T. ,  Tea,  or  Noisette.  Second,  O.  G. 
Orpen,  Esq.,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  with 
smaller  blooms.  Cleopatra,  Bessie  Brown,  Mildred 
Grant,  The  Bride,  and  Medea  were  of  the  best. 
Third,  Conway  .Jones,  Esq.,  Hucclecote,  Glouces- 
ter, with  verj'  fresh  flowers,  though  small. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct :  First,  A.  Tate, 
Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  with  excellent 
White  Lady,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  and  La  France.  Second,  T.  B. 
Gabriel,  Esq. ,  Hart  Hill,  St.  .John's,  Woking.  His 
blooms  were  small,  though  of  good  form.  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon  was  a  lovely  flower.  Third,  E.  M. 
Eversfield,  Esq.,  Dene  Park,  Horsham. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  (another  class) : 
First,   E.   B.    Lindsell,    Esq.,   Bearton,    Hitchin. 


Mrs.  Grant,  Ladj'  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  and  Mrs.  Laing  were  the  best 
of  a  very  good  box.  0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  was  second 
with  a  somewhat  uneven  display,  and  C.  B.  Hay- 
wood, Esq.,  Woodhatch,  Reigate,  was  third  with 
large  and  rather  coarse  blooms. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each  : 
First,  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.  Mrs.  Grant,  Marquise 
Litta,  and  K.  A.  Victoria  were  splendid.  Second, 
C.  B.  Haywood,  Esq. ,  Reigate.  Margaret  Dickson, 
Caroline  Testout,  and  Mme.  Gabrielle  Luizet  were 
the  best.  Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  Hucclecote, 
Gloucester,  was  third. 

Nine  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Tea  or  Noisette 
in  vase :  First,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  with  a 
splendid  vaseful  of  Caroline  Testout.  Second, 
C.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  with  Mrs.  John  Laing. 

Growers  of  Less  Than  2,000  Plants. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct :  First,  R.  E. 
West,  Esq.,  Reigate.  La  France  No.  2  was  the 
best  bloom  of  a  fairly  good  exhibit.  Second, 
W.  C.  Roniaine,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Old  Windsor. 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Niphetos,  and  Innocente  Pirola 
were  the  best.  Third,  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq., 
Denne  Park,  Horsham. 

Eight  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each  : 
First,  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq.  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Mme.  G.  Luizet,  and  Bessie  Brown  were  the  best. 
Second,  W.  C.  Romaine,  Esq.,  Old  Windsor,  with 
Mareohal  Niel,  very  good. 

Seven  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Tea  or  Noisette 
in  vase:  First,  W.  C.  Romaine,  Esq.,  Old 
Windsor,  with  a  lovely  vase  of  Jeannie  Dickson. 
Second,  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq.,  with  Mrs.  John 
Laing.  Third,  Rev.  Hugh  A.  Berners,  Harkstead 
Rectory,  Ipswich,  with  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay. 
Open  to  Growers   of  Less  than  1,000  Plants. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct :  First,  C.  B.  Gabriel, 
Esq.,  Hart  Hill,  St.  John's,  Woking,  with  very 
good  blooms,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  La  France, 
and  Bessie  Brown  were  the  best ;  second,  George 
Monies,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  Frau  Karl  Druschki  was 
very  good  ;  third,  Ernest  Wilkins,  Esq. ,  Rosedale, 
Sidcup. 

Five  blooms  (except  Tea  or  Noisette)  :  First,  G. 
H.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Hutton  Park,  Brentwood,  with 
Marquise  Litta;  second,  F.  R.  Curtis,  Esq., 
Wormingford  ;  third,  Ernest  Wilkins,  Esq. 

Growers  of  Less  than  500  Plants. 
Nine  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Courtney  Page, 
Esi|.,  Earlsdoma,  Enfield,  with  a  beautiful  lot, 
Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  W.  .J.  Grant,  and  Tennyson 
were  excellent  ;  second,  J.  J.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Bounds  Green,  N. ,  with  beautiful  Caroline  Testout ; 
third,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Mouldon,  Stevenage,  with  very 
good  White  Manian  Cochet.  There  were  numerous 
other  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

Six  blooms,  distinct  :  First,  Dr.  T.  E.  Pallett, 
Eden  House,  Earl's  Coin, Essex,  with  beautiful  K.  A. 
Victoria,  Mme.  Hoste,  and  others.  Second,  A.  C. 
Turner,  Esq.,  Tattoii,  Edgware.  Mrs.  Grant  being 
the  best.  Third,  F.  H.  Leslie,  E?q.,  Epcomb, 
Hertford.  Medea  and  Innocente  Pirola  were  the 
best. 

Five  blooms  (Tea  or  Noisette  excepted)  in  vase  : 
First,  R.  W.  Bowyer,  Esq.,  Hertford  Heath, 
Hertford,  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Second,  The 
Rev.  F.  J.  Fulford,  Flaxley  Vicarage,  Gloucester, 
with  La  France.  Third,  A.  C.  Turner,  Esq. 
Growers  of  Less  than  200  Plants. 

Six  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Lucas,  Hitchin  ;  second.  Dr.  Ernest  Maltby, 
Felthani,  Middlesex  ;  third.  Miss  Ethel  M. 
Wightman,  Bengeo,  Herts. 

Extra  Classes. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  :  First,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Times,  Bedford  Road,  Hitchin,  Herts,  with  a 
lovely  boxful.  White  Lady,  K.  A.  Victoria,  and 
Mrs.  Laing  were  of  the  best.  This  exhibit  won  the 
challenge  cup  offered  to  growers  of  less  than  1,000 
plants.  Second,  George  Monies,  Esq.,  Hitchin, 
Herts.     La  France  and  Ulster  were  excellent. 

Four  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each  : 
First,  William  Kingston,  Es(|.,  with  Caroline 
Testout,  the  best ;  second,  Ernest  Wilkins,  Esq.  ; 
third,  G.  H.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Brentwood. 

The    Ramsay  Cup,   given    for   twelve    blooms, 


distinct,  was  won  by  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside, 
Leatherhead,  with  some  very  good  blooms.  Maman 
Cochet,  Muriel  Grahame,  K.  A.  Victoria,  and 
White  Manian  Cochet  were  the  best.  This  exhibit 
contained  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette  (Muriel 
Grahame),  and  also  the  best  Hybrid  Tea  (Bessie 
Brown);  second,  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  Beaulieu, 
Newbridge,  Bath,  with  Mildred  Grant,  Catherine 
Mermet,  and  others  very  good  ;  third,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton. 

Six  blooms  (open  to  those  who  have  never  won  a 
prize  at  the  National  Rose  Society's  show)  :  First, 
Dr.  T.  E.  Pallett,  Earl's  Colne,  Essex.  Bessie 
Brown  was  a  very  good  bloom.     Second,  E.  Percy 

Sugden,  Esq.,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.,  Maman  Cochet 
and  Mme.   A.    Chatenay  being  the   best.     Third, 

the    Rev.    .J.    B.    Shackle,    Dropmore    Vicarage, 

Maidenhead. 

Six    blooms    (in   four   varieties) :  First,    A.     E. 

Farnden,  Esq.,  Sutton  ;  second,  W.  R.  Hammond, 

Esq.,    Burgess     Hill,    Sussex;     third,     Miss    Du 

Berisson,  Tanfield,  W.  Clandon. 

Six     blooms,     distinct :     First,    Hammond    T. 

Hinton,   Esq.,   Heytesbury,   Wilts  ;  second,   Mrs. 

Ethel  M.  Wightman,  Bengeo,  Herts  ;  third,  R.  F. 

Lambe,  Esq.,  Burgess  Hill. 

Six     blooms     (grown     within     eight     miles     of 

Charing  Cross) :    The  challenge  cup  was   won  by 

J.  T.   Thompson,  Esq.,  Bound's  Green,  N.     Mrs. 

J.    Laing  and  Caroline  Testout   were  very  good. 

Second,  W.  G.  Adcock,  Esq.,  Torrington  Park,  N. 

Third,  E.  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Muswell  Hill. 

Six   blooms   of  new  Roses  :  Second,   Rev.   J.  H. 

Pemberton.      Frau    Karl    Druschki  was  the   best. 

Second,  G.  W.  Cook,   Esq.,  Wood  Glen,  Muswell 

Hill,  N.     La  Tosca  was  the  best  bloom. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 
Eighteen  blooms,  distinct :  The  National  Rose 
Society's  Tea  and  Noisette  Challenge  Trophy  was 
won  by  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  Bath,  with  some  grand 
blooms  of  Medea,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley,  Mme.  Hoste,  and  others  ;  second,  Rev. 
F.  R.  Burnside,  Great  Stambridge  Rectory.     Mrs. 

E.  Mawley,  Sylph,  and  Innocente  Pirola  were  the 
best.     Third,  0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq. 

Eighteen  blooms,  distinct :  The  Cocker  Chal- 
lenge Cup  was  won  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside, 
Great  Stambridge  Pvectory,  with  Sylph,  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley,  The  Bride,  and  others,  very  good  ; 
second,  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.  ;  third,  C.  B. 
Hayward,  Esq. 

Eight  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each :  First, 
A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  Bath,  with  Mrs.  E.  Mawley 
splendidly  shown.    Bridesmaid  also.    Second,  Rev. 

F.  R.  Burnside.     Third,  0.  G.  Orpen,  E«q. 
Seven  blooms  of  one  variety  in  vase  :  First,  Rev, 

F.  R.  Burnside  with  beautiful  White  Maman 
Cochet  ;  second,  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  with  Medea; 
third,  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq. 

Growers  or  Less  than  500  Plants. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct:  First,  J.  B.  Gabriel, 
Esq.,  with  some  good  blooms,  notably  Golden 
Gate  and  Muriel  Grahame.  Second,  G.  Whittle, 
Esq.,  Belgrave  Avenue,  Leicester.  Medea  was 
splendid.  Third,  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Thorneloe, 
Worcester. 

Growers  of  Less  than  200  Plants. 

Nine  blooms,  distinct :  First,  G.  H.  Baxter, 
Esq.,  Brentwood  ;  a  good  second,  Arthur  Munt, 
Esq.,  Hedgerley,  Slough;  third,  F.  R.  Curtis, 
Esq. 

Six  blooms,  distinct :  First,  W.  R.  Hammond, 
Esq.,  with  very  good  flowers:  second,  R.  W. 
Bowyer,  Esq.  ;  third,  A.  C.  Turner,  Esq. 

The  prizes,  which  were  on  view,  were  supplied 
by  the  Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths'  Company. 

Extra  classes  for  amateurs  in  the  Tea  and 
Noisette  section  included  one  for  four  distinct 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each.  The  prizes  in  this 
class  were  ofiered  by  Mr.  George  Prince.  The 
piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  £3  3s.,  for  first 
prize  was  won  by  Alfred  Slaughter,  Jarvis  Villa, 
Steyning,  with  a  very  pretty  series,  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley,  Manian  Cochet,  and  Muriel  Graham  being 
in  good  form.  Second  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Rev.  F.  J.  Fulford,  Flaxley  Vicarage,  Gloucester, 
the  trio  of  Maman  Cochet  being  very  fine.  The 
third  stand  was  disqualified. 
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Five  blooms  (one  variety)  in  vase  :  First,  G.  H. 
Baxter,  Esq.,  with  Medea;  second,  Rev.  F.  .T. 
Fulford,  also  with  Medea  ;  third,  R.  W.  Bowyer, 
Esq.,  with  Anna  Olivier. 

Five  entries  for  six  blooms  in  not  leas  than  three 
varieties,  open  to  amateurs  who  have  never  won  a 
prize  at  any  of  the  society's  shows  before,  made  an 
interesting  display.  First  prize,  a  piece  of  plate 
offered  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech, 
for  leading  honours  was  won  by  H.  Clinton  Baker, 
Esq.,  Bayfordbury,  Hertford,  with  a  nice  and  even 
box  of  blooms.  Cleopatra,  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
and  Mme.  Hoste  were  good.  Second  prize  was 
won  by  the  Rev.  .J.  B.  Shackle,  Dropmore 
Vicarage,  Maidenhead,  and  third  prize  was  secured 
by  Mrs.  H.  Anne  Sivewright,  The  Rise,  Oxford. 
ExHiHiTiox  Roses  ix  Vases. 

The  class  for  nine  vases,  live  blooms  in  each, 
was  empty,  and  but  one  entry  was  forthcoming  in 
Class  59  for  six  distinct  varieties  of  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  seven  blooms  in  each.  In  this  instance 
A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  Beaulieu,  Newbridge,  Bath, 
was  placed  first  with  a  very  pretty  set,  showing  a 
light  and  easy  style  of  arrangement.  Bridesmaid, 
Mme.  Cusin,  Anna  Olivier,  and  The  Bride  were  his 
best  varieties.  The  piece  of  plate  awarded  as  first 
prize  was  offered  by  R.  E.  West,  Esq. 

Class  60,  for  five  distinct  varieties,  five  blooms  of 
each,  found  only  one  exhibitor.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded,  although  the  general  opinion  appeared 
to  be  that  this  exhibit  was  very  generously  con- 
sidered. The  piece  of  plate,  value  two  guineas, 
offered  by  Mr.  Will  Tayler,  Hampton,  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Langton. 

Decorative  Sectios  for  Ladies  Only. 
Seven   charming   tables    competed   in    the   class 
for  a  decoration  of    cut    Roses   for   dinner   table, 
arranged  with  any  cut  foliage.  Ferns,  or  grasses. 

A  lovely  arrangement  of  large  and  medium-sized 
single  Roses  of  white  and  blush-tinted  sorts  won 
first  prize  for  Mrs.  0.  G.  Orpen,  West  Bergholt. 
Colchester.  The  flowers,  however,  were  rather  too 
crowded,  and  the  general  opinion  was  the  arrange- 
ment was  too  "  S(|uat."  Otherwise  it  was  a 
charming  exhibit.  Jlrs.  Holland,  Silverdale  (Grange 
Road,  Sutton,  was  placed  second,  also  with  a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  pink  and  rose-pink  Tea 
Roses  of  good  quality.  This  was  a  lovely  piece  of 
colour,  but  lost  points  for  want  of  Rose  foliage,  of 
which  there  was  absolutel}'  none.  Selaginella 
trailing  growths  were  pretty.  Third  prize  was 
won  by  Miss  .Je.ssie  B.  Langton,  Raymond, 
Hendon,  with  pretty  rose-pink  single  Roses  and 
rather  too  much  greenery.  Fourth  prize  was 
secured  by  Miss  A.  F.  Harwood,  10,  St.  Peter's 
Street,  Colchester,  whose  exhibit  deserved  a 
better  position.  The  first  prize,  a  piece  of  plate, 
value  five  guineas,  was  offered  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough,  and  the  second  and  third  prizes 
by  A.  Tate,  Esq. 

Nine  exhibits  of  a  bowl  of  Roses  made  a  brave 
display.  In  this  instance  Miss  .Jessie  B.  Langton 
was  placed  first,  with  a  bold  arrangement  of 
a  charming  blush  single  sort.  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen 
again  scored  with  a  deep  rose-coloured  arrange- 
ment, clusters  of  small  singles  contrasting  with 
large  blooms.  A  very  handsome  bowl  of  coppery 
Tea  Roses  won  third  prize  for  Miss  A.  F. 
Harwood  :  this  needed  better  setting  up.  The 
prizes  in  this  class  were  offered  by  T.  B.  Gabriel, 
Esq. 

The  class  for  a  vase  of  cut  Roses  brought  out 
seven  competitors,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Great 
Berkhampstead,  was  placed  first  with  a  lovely 
vase  of  Mrs.  W.  .J,  Grant,  buds  and  large  blooms 
being  pleasingly  associated.  Miss  .Jessie  B. 
Langton  was  second,  with  a  very  handsome  vase 
of  cream-coloured  Tea  Roses,  and  Miss  Harwood 
third  with  La  France.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and 
Co.,  Maidstone,  offered  a  piece  of  plate  value  £2  '2i. 
in  this  competition  as  first  prize. 

Five  entries  in  the  class  for  a  basket  of  Roses 
made  a  welcome  change.  First  prize,  a  piece  of 
plate,  offered  by  Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford,  and 
valued  at  £2  23.,  was  won  quite  easily  by  Mrs. 
Orpen.  This  was  a  bold  and  handsome  arrange- 
ment. Lovely  blooms  of  the  sweet-scented  claSg 
were  charmingly  associated.     Equal  second  prizp 


were  awarded  respectively  to  Miss  Harwood  and 
Miss  .Jessie  B.  Langton,  each  with  an  interesting 
exhibit. 

Garden  or  Decorative  Roses. 

The  class  for  eighteen  bunches,  garden  or  decora- 
tive Roses,  was  represented  by  two  exhibits  only, 
but  they  were  superbly  fine.  The  first  prize  was 
well  won  by  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leather- 
head.  His  bunches  were  large  and  bold,  of 
beautiful  colour,  and  nicely  disposed.  Lady  Bat- 
tersea,  Irish  Glory,  Cecile  Brunner,  Macrantha, 
Gustave  Regis,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Rosa  Mundi, 
and  Augustine  Guinoisseau  were  well  shown.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Pemberlon,  Havering-atte-Bower, 
Essex,  was  placed  second  with  a  charming  series. 
Reine  Olga  de  VVurtemburg,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere, 
Paul's  Carmine  Pillar,  Anne  of  Geierstein,  and 
Lady  Curzon  were  his  best  bunches.  Miss  Will- 
mott,  V.M.H.,  gave  the  first  prize — a  piece  of 
plate — in  this  class. 

There  were  only  two  exhibitors  in  the  class  for 
twelve  bunches  of  garden  Roses.  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Perkins,  Oak  Dene,  Holmwood,  Surrey,  was  an 
easy  firft  with  rather  tightly  arranged  bunches 
of  good  sorts.  Conspicuous  were  Dr.  Rouges, 
Macrantha,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Mme.  Chedane 
Guinoisseau,  and  Camoens.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Fulford,  who  had  an 
interesting  series  of  bunches.  The  first  prize— a 
piece  of  plate  value  £5  os.— was  presented  by  the 
Girdlestone  Memorial  Fund. 

Six  lovely  exhibits  in  the  class  for  six  bunches 
of  garden  Roses  found  A.  C.  Turner,  Esq.,  Tatton, 
Edgware,  first,  with  a  superb  lot.  Mme.  Eugene 
Resal,  Isabella  Sprunt,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  Camoens.  and  Mme.  Chedane  Guinois- 
seau were"  the  varieties  exhibited.  E.  Mawley, 
Esq.,  was  second  with  a  pretty  exhibit,  and  G.  W. 
Cook,  Esq  ,  Woodside,  Muswell  Hill,  N.,  was  a 
good  third.  The  last  exhibit  contained  some 
superb  bunches.  The  first  prize  was  a  piece  of 
plate  offered  by  0.  G.  Orpen,  E^q. 

Six  bunches  of  buttonhole  Roses  :  First,  0.  G. 
Orpen,  Esq.,  with  a  pretty  and  interesting 
lot  of  flowers.  Ma  Capucine,  Mme.  Hoste,  and 
Anna  Olivier  being  fine.  A.  C.  Turner,  Esq.,  was 
second  al«o  with  a  pretty  exhibit. 

Five  distinct  varieties  of  garden  Roses,  three 
sprays  of  each,  were  also  interesting.  Mr.  R. 
Svdeuham's  piece  of  plale,  value  £5  55.,  was  won 
by  0.  (i.  Orpen,  E-cj.,  second  prize  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  and  third  prize  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Langton. 

NOS-I-OMPETITIVE. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  N., 
exhibited  an  attractive  group  of  Malmaison  and 
Tree  Carnations,  arranged  with  L^ntanas,  Mar- 
guerite Coronation,  Verbena  Ellen  Willinott,  &c. 
Among  the  Malmaisons  were  Churchwarden, 
scarlet ;  Nautilus,  flesh  colour  ;  Baldwin,  rich  rose  ; 
Florizel,  red  rose  :  and  Grace,  large  rich  pink. 
Of  border  Carnations  there  were  Ruby,  pretty 
cerise-red  ;  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  bright  red  ; 
King  Ulher,  maroon-red  ;  Prince  of  Orange,  buff 
and  red  ;  Lady  Wolverton,  salmon-red. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed 
a  brilliant  lot  of  Cannas  in  several  good  varieties. 
The  plants  were  well  bloomed,  and  growing  in 
small  pots. 

.Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  had  an  exhibit  of  Orchids  that  included 
Cattleya  gaskelliana  splendens,  L.-elio  -  Cattleya 
canhaiiiiana,  Cattleya  intermedia  alba,  C.  Mossi;e 
Lowi,  La?lia  lona,  Cypripediura  gigas  Cordeani, 
and  several  Odontoglossums. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  exhi- 
bited an  interesting  display  of  hardy  flowers,  includ- 
ing Iris  Monnieri,  I.  intermedia,  and  I.  gigantea, 
all  large-growing  sorts  ;  Lilium  excelsum.  L.  Mar- 
tagon  dalmaticum,  L.  M.  album,  L.  Dalhansoni, 
L.  auratum  rubro-vittatum,  L.  tigrinum  splendens, 
L.  Henryi,  as  well  as  L.  umbellatum  varieties. 
Ixias  in  many  brilliant  colours,  Gazania  Trinacria, 
Heuchera  niicrantha  rosea,  Gillenia  trifoliata, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Brodiaja  laxa,  Calochorti,  and 
Japanese  Irises  were  also  largely  shown  in  this 
bright  display. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  a 
pretty  exhibit  of  Pansies  and  Violas  attractively 


arranged  in  sprays,  and  also  on  exhibition  boards. 
Some  lovely  varieties  were  among  them. 

The  Munstead  flower  glasses,  in  natural  and 
green-tinted  glass,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  James 
Green  and  Nephew,  107,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
E.C. 

The  well-known  and  very  useful  Acme  labels 
were  shown  by  Mr.  John  Pinches,  3,  Crown  Build- 
ings, Crown  Street,  Camberwell,  S.  E. 

Messrs.  W.  Spooner  and  Son,  Arthur's  Bridge 
Nursery,  Woking,  had  a  pretty  display  of  Roses  in 
bunches,  and  single  blooms  also.  The  latter  were 
at  the  back  and  at  each  end  of  the  exhibit,  and 
comprised  such  as  Electra,  Carmine  Pillar,  Lady 
Penzance,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Souv.  de  Catherine 
Guillot,  Gustave  Regis,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Maman 
Cochet,  and  Cheshunt  Scarlet. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone, 
showed  Roses  in  bunches,  and  also  boxes  of  single 
flowers.  Among  the  former  were  Killarney,  Mme. 
Hoste,  Macrantha,  Honiere,  Leonie  Lamesch, 
Amazon,  Austrian  Copper,  and  of  the  latter  Prince 
Arthur,  Ulster,  La  France,  Margaret  Dickson,  and 
Antoine  Rivoire  were  good. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  had  an  excellent 
display  of  Roses  in  vases.  Particularly  good  were 
Caroline  Testout,  La  France,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Mme.  Hoste,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  others.  The  flowers  were 
well  and  boldly  arranged,  and  made  an  attractive 
exhibit. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking, 
Surrey,  also  had  an  exhibit  of  Roses,  bunches  and 
single  blooms.  Gj-psophila  was  interspersed  among 
the  former,  but  was  of  doubtful  decorative  value. 
W.  A.  Richardson,  Gustave  Regis,  Mme.  Alfred 
Carriere.  Carmine  Pillar,  Amy  Bobsart,  and 
Soleil  d'Or  were  very  good  among  the  bunches, 
while  of  the  single  blooms  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Victor  Hugo,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and 
Caroline  Testout  were  the  best. 

Hobbies  Limited,  Dereham,  showed  the  new 
Rambler  Dorothy  Perkins,  plants  in  pots  bearing 
a  profusion  of  rich  pink  flowers.  Small  vases  of 
other  Roses  were  also  shown  by  Hobbies  Limited, 
Lady  Battersea  being  excellent. 

Frank  R.  Curtis,  Esq.,  Morden  Grange,  Worm- 
ingford,  near  Colchester,  exhibited  some  very  good 
single  blooms. 

The  Best  Blooms. 

The  silver  medals  of  the  society  were  awarded 
as  follows : 

Xursert/men. — For  the  best  Hybrid  Tea,  to  Bessie 
Brown,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimen  blooms 
ever  seen.     From  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons. 

For  Hybrid  Perpetual,  to  Jlrs.  John  Laing,  a 
bloom  of  grand  form  and  superb  finish  ;  also  from 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son. 

For  the  best  Tea  Rose,  to  Messrs.  Prince  for  a 
magnificent  bloom  of  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley. 

Amateurs.— For  the  best  Hybrid  Tea,  Bessie 
Brown,  a  very  handsome  bloom.  Exhibited  by  A. 
Tate,  Esq. 

For  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette,  a  lovely  bloom  of 
Muriel  Grahame  :  also  from  A.  Tate,  Esq. 

For  the  best  Hvbrid  Perpetual,  to  Mrs.  John 
Laing.  Exhibited  by  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.  A 
very  handsome  bloom,  perhaps  rather  pale  in 
colour. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

JUNE    IN   THE    BROOME 
GARDENS,   BATH. 

SELDOM  it  is  that  one  can  walk  through 
these  gardens  without  seeing  much 
beauty,  and  even  a  frequent  itinerary 
afl'ords  interest,  since  there  is  sure  to  be 
something  fresh  to  chronicle.  In  early 
June  the  rockeries  are  particularly 
interesting,  although  the  bog  garden  is  somewhat 
in  abeyance,  one  of  the  brightest  things  in  it  being 
Lysimachia  Nummularia  aurea  in  splendid  colour. 
Although  this  Creeping  Jenny  belongs  to  a  far  from 
rare  and  rather  uninteresting  family,  it  is  distinctly 
valuable  for  bog  garden  edgings  and  so  on,  and  has 
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not  the  common  sort  of  look  that,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  I  always  think  there  is  about  the  ordinary 
Jenny  of  the  neglected  window-box  and  London 
area,  perhaps  because  one  often  sees  the  plant  in 
such  squalid  surroundings. 

On  the  sunny  side  of  the  long  broad  walk  that 
intersects  the  garden  several  more  rockeries  have 
been  made,  chiefly  planted  with  Saxifrages  and 
Sempervivunis,  and  on  these  some  large  patches  of 
Sempervivura  arachnoideum  show  plainly  how  well 
another  rather  ordinary  plant  repays  good  culture 
and  a  knowledge  of  its  best  use.  Seen  in  the  usual 
little  tufis  S.  arachnoideum  is  nothing  ;  in  a  rocky 
hollow,  low  down  beside  the  path  and  in  full  sun, 
it  is  a  lovely  bit  of  colour,  with  its  pale  leaden 
green  in  shades,  and  its  rosy  fleshy  buds  pushing 
above.  Some  young  tufts  of  Arabis  lucida  variegata 
planted  among  the  encrusted  Saxifrages  and  House 
Leeks  are  curiously  like  them  in  habit,  with  neat 
rosettes  of  deep  green  edged  with  butter  yellow, 
am]  are  not  a  bit  like  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Linaria  pallida  was  pretty,  beginning  to  be  a 
carpet  plant  to  some  of  the  larger  Saxifrages. 
Achillea  rupestris  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  also 
enjoying  the  sun  on  this  rockery.  Its  white 
flowers  are  just  like  those  of  Achillea  umbellata, 
sharing  the  same  rather  uncommon  texture.  Two 
or  three  Ranunculus  species  were  in  bloom,  but 
these  are  mostly  of  botanical  interest  rather  than 
fit  for  the  show  rockery,  for  their  bloom  is  insigni- 
ficant compared  with  the  rather  weedy  growth  of 
foliage,  and  R.  aconilifolius,  which  everybody 
knows,  is  a  very  good  type  of  many  of  them  in 
habit.  Geum  montanum,  growing  well  by  some 
rock  steps  on  the  shady  side  of  the  walk,  is  a 
charming  thing.  It  has  neat  leathery  leaves, 
deeply  cut  in  round  tufts  close  to  the  ground,  and 
the  yellow  flowers.  Buttercup-shaped,  are  large  in 
proportion  and  solid  in  texture,  curiou.«ly  tufted 
as  they  go  to  seed,  with  spreading  reddish  filaments. 

A  little  further  on  two  Ramondia  pyrenaica  pre- 
sented an  instructive  contrast  between  (presum- 
ably) a  young  plant  and  an  older  one.  The  latter 
was  really  splendid,  a  huge  rosette,  vigorous  in 
green,  and  covered  with  very  fine  blossoms  of  extra 
size.  These  were  on  the  face  of  a  shelf  below  a 
planting  of  Rhododendron  ferrugineum  just  begin- 
ning to  flower.  I  looked  about  hoping  to  see  some 
of  the  other  Ramondias  doing  equally  well,  but 
there  were  no  more,  at  all  events  in  that  particular 
site.  Pernettya  mucronata  looked  very  pretty 
close  by  ;  this  is  one  of  those  most  useful  little 
shrubs  that  can  be  safely  planted  on  rockeries  and 
will  not  encroach.  There  is  often  a  good  deal  of 
flatness  about  rockery  work  devoted  to  choice 
alpines,  and  those  who  suft'er  from  this  tendency 
to  too  level  planting,  either  in  themselves  or  in 
their  gardeners,  should  mark  and  learn  Mr.  Mil- 
burn's  methods,  for  he  knows  exactly  how  to  back 
up  and  diversify  his  small  alpines  with  the  right 
sort  of  shrub  planting.  Olearia  stellulata  was  the 
showiest  shrub  of  the  season  on  this  occasion,  its 
sage  green  neatness  most  profusely  branched  and 
covered  with  the  white  starry  flowers  that  so  exactly 
resemble  one  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies— is  it 
Aster  erico'des  ?  Cistus  lusitanicus  is  a  lovely 
thing.  I  have  always  liked  C.  florentinus  the  best 
of  the  family  as  a  rock  shrub,  but  C.  lusitanicus 
has  even  larger  flowers  of  the  same  exquisitely 
clear  white,  with  the  same  golden  centre,  and  is  a 
delightfully  neat  and  dwarf  bush,  in  a  young 
state,  as  seen  here.  Maianthemum  Convallaria  is 
a  very  uncommon  little  plant,  and  has  considerable 
charm.  It  is  now  a  well-spread  mass,  on  the  shady 
stones,  with  leaves  shorter,  broader,  and  more 
wrinkled  than  those  of  a  Lily  of  the  Valley,  other- 
wise recalling  them,  but  closely  clustered  to  the 
soil.  Over  these  rise  the  neat  spiky  plumes  of 
white  flower,  like  miniature  blooms  of  Tiarella 
cordifolia.  Uornus  sanguinea  variegata  in  the 
grass  bank  is  a  pretty  small  bush,  its  green  leaves 
sharply  edged  with  cream.  Rubus  japonica  bicolor 
reminds  one  in  its  tinting  of  Vilis  heterophylla 
var.  Its  cream,  pink,  and  pale  green  are  prettj', 
but  if  the  evidence  of  the  very  small  shrubby  plant 
here  is  to  be  taken  it  is  not  at  all  a  strong  grower, 
and  therefore  all  the  better  for  choice  rockery 
purposes.  There  was  a  good  planting  of  the  rather 
weedy-growing  Krigeron  philadephicus  on  a  sunny 


bank,  where  its  pleasant— if  rather  insignificant- 
pink  flowers  looked  pretty.  It  was  good  to  see 
Androsace  lanuginosa  perfectly  happy  and  running 
swiftly  down  a  cleft  between' two  big  rocks  above 
another  silvery  green  crusting  of  the  Spider-web 
sempervivum.  A  double  pink  Dianthus  (labelled 
D.  Marie  Pare)  was  a  pretty  thing,  of  a  charming 
shade  of  pale  strawberry-cream,  while  on  the  way 
out  a  very  well-grown  large  plant  of  Ononis 
fruticosa  drew  attention  to  its  bright  pink  flowers 
and  graceful  leafage.  M.   L.   W. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Aasvreps.—'Jhe  Editor  intends  to 
make  TUK  Garden  helpjuUo  all  readerswhodenireasuwtance, 
no  matter  tvhat  the  liranch  of  ijardeninii  may  be,  and  with  that 
object  will  make  a  specml  feature  of  the  ''Answers  to  Corre- 
pondents"  colvmn.  All  communications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  and 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden,  JO,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher.  The  »ia»nf  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  desiynation  he  'may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— Z/.  G.  &'.— Hrcmanthus  coccineus 

(the  Bluiid  Fluiver). Miss  If.- Twayblade  (Listeia  uvata). 

H'.    G.    C— Tflnius   mulitana  var  ciispa,    natural   older 

Urticacea".  This  is  a  variety  of  the  Wych  Elm,  It  is  not 
very   uummon,  and   is  not  a  quick  grower.     It  would  not 

make  a  very  (rood  shade  tree. Mrs.  21.— This  appears  to 

be  a  species  of  Myosotis,  but  the  flowers  were  so  withered  on 
arrival   as  to   be  quite  unlit  for  deteimicjation.      Perhaps 

M.    de    Vilmorin    could    give    you   the    name. Constant 

iimrfei'.- t'ryptoineria   japonica   var.  nana. C.    E.    F.— 

Pittospoium    Xobira. Sherborne.  —Allium    siciiluiu. 

Erclyn  R.  Iieid.  —  \,  Probably  a  species  of  Cent;iurea  ;  please 
send  afjain  when  in  flower  ;  2,  Veronica  spicata  ;  3,  .Symphy- 

tun]  asperrimum;  4,  Hieracium  species. Goodfeilow.-The 

bia  leaved  Veronica  is  V.  speciosa  var.,  the  small  leaved  V, 
pincuifolia,  and  the  while  leaved   V.  incana.     The  other 

shrub    is    Spir.-ca  canescens. C.    West.— I,   Dendrobium 

moschatum  ;  2,  D.  crystallinum,  an  albino  foim  which  is  not 

common;    3,   D.   moschatum. R.    (/\iary.—\,  Sa.xifraga 

Geum  elejjans ;  2,  .S.  curvefolia ;  3,  Thymus  azoricus  ;  4, 
Campanula muralis(portenschlagiana);  a,  Corydaliscapnoides 
var.;  Ij,  Gypsophila  prostrata  ;  7,  Heliarjthemum  vulgare  var. 
(Sun  Rose). H'  i<.— Hieracium  aurantiacum. 

"Ampelopsis  japonica"  (H.  Y.  0.)— There  is 
really  no  such  a  plant  as  Ampelopsis  japonica,  though  the 
name  is  veiy  generally  applied  to  the  Japanese  form  of  Rhus 
Toxicodendron,  a  very  poisonous  and  most  dangerous  plant, 
which  is  in  no  way  i elated  to  Ampelopsis.  Tu  add  to  the 
confusion  this  Rhus  was  a  few  yeals  ago  largely  distributed 
by  a  Hi  m  of  nurserymen  as  .Ampelopsis  Hosgi,  and  may  he 
often  seen  bearing  this  latter  name.  The  Japanese  form  of 
Rhus  Toxicodendron  differs  in  no  way  from  its  Korth 
Ameiican  relative,  and  both  are  poisonous  en(mgh  to  merit 
the  Cnited  Slates  name  of  the  Poison  Oak  or  Poison  Ivy. 
Fortiuialely  the  Rhus  and  the  Ampelopsis  can  be  readily 
distiuRuished  from  each  other,  for  the  Khus  has  only  thiee 
leallets,  which  are  not  toothed,  and  are  more  rounded  and 
less  pointed  than  the  Ampelopsis,  while  in  this  last  the 
leaflets  are  five  in  number. 

Cacti  (G.  B.).— No  apparent  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
conditions  under  which  your  Cacti  have  been  winleied, 
except  that  a  temperature  of  46"  to  55"  would  have  been 
better.  Still,  fiom  ycmr  description  they  are  undoubtedly 
in  a  bad  way,  but  what  brought  it  about  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Perhaps  the  structure  in  which  they  weie  wintered 
got  even  lower  in  temperature  than  that  stated  by  you. 
Your  only  remedy  is  to  shake  them  entirely  clear  of  (he  old 
soil,  when  you  will  probably  And  very  lew  roots.  Then 
repot  in  clean,  well-drained  pots  (not  too  large)  in  a  compost 
of  two  parts  good  loam  lo  one  part  of  leaf-niimld,and  one  of 
sand  and  pounded  brick  rubble  combined.  When  potted  the 
plants  may  be  stood  in  that  portion  of  the  greenhouse  where 
they  are  shaded  from  direct  sunshine,  syringed  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  given  enough  water  at  the  roots  to  keep 
the  soil  fairly  moist,  but  not  too  wet.  In  this  way  root 
action  will  become  gradually  re-estaljlislied  if  the  plants  are 
not  too  far  gone,  and  in  time  they  will  recover  their  normal 
plumpness,  when  they  may  he  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays.  We  were  consulted  last  yearwith  regaid  toacollection 
that  had  got  into  a  bad  way,  and  by  following  our  advice,  as 
detailed  above,  nearly  the  whole  of  them  were  restored  to 
health  and  are  now  in  good  condition.  Briefly,  the  culti- 
vation of  this  class  of  Cacti  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  ; 
They  flower,  as  a  rule,  in  Jlay  or  June,  during  which  period 
they  must  be  shaded  from  direct  sunshine,  as  this  causes 
the  blooms  to  remain  fresh  longer  than  would  be  the  case  if 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  After  the  flowering  season 
is  over  the  plants  that  need  repotting  should  be  at  (jnce 
attended  to,  the  most  suitable  compost  being  as  above  given. 
The  plants  need  to  be  well  supplied  with  water  during  the 
summer  months  when  they  are  miiking  their  growth; 
indeed,  if  the  roots  are  in  good  condition  an  ^jceasional  dose 
of  weak  liquid  manure  isbeneflcial  at  that  period.  Through- 
out the  summer  they  may  be  kept  in  the  sunny  part  of  the 
greenhouse,  or  placed  in  a  frame  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 


the  lights  being  put  on  during  heavy  rains  and  in  cold, 
damp  weatlier.  By  September  they  should  be  removed  into 
the  greenhouse  (always  in  full  sun),  where  they  will  pass  the 
winter.  During  the  winter  enough  water  should  be  given 
to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist,  but  no  more.  With  the 
return  of  spring,  however,  this  must  be  increased 
,v  .??'^°l"'"  polyphyllum  diseased  (T.  A.).— 
We  believe  the  failure  generally  is  due  lo  some  fun»oid 
attack,  though  in  the  example  before  us  no  fungus  could  be 
traced  at  the  moment.  If  on  noticing  a  similar  instance 
you  would  send  the  perfectly  fresh  example  in  a  box  in 
slightly  damp  moss  we  will  endeavour  to  investigate  the 
matter. 

Weevil  on  Peach  and  Lapag-erias  (A.  .T.  w.). 
It  IS  not  often  that  Peach  M  ees  and  Lapageria  plants  are 
infested  by  weevils.  The  best  and  only  effective  cure  for 
them  is  to  thake  the  tiees  well,  when  many  will  drop  otf 
these  must  be  collected  and  burned,  and  the  trees  and 
plants  carefully  examined  afterward?,  and  eiery  insect  fouud 
picked  and  destroyed.  By  careful  and  patient  attention  to 
hand  picking  the  weevils  may  he  entirely  eradicated.  No 
insecticide  we  know  of  will  kill  them  wi'thout  at  the  same 
time  severely  injuring  the  foliage.  Ordinary  strength  fumi- 
gation has  no  ettect  u])on  them. 

Growing  Tree  Capnatlons(JoHN  Wortlington). 
It  is  unforluuate  that  you  have  not  given  the  size  of  plant  or 
even  the  jiot,  as  this  would  have  been  a  clue  as  to  whether 
the  plants  are  young  or  from  freshly  propagated  stock  or 
what  appears  more  likely  by  your  note  plants  that  have 
fliiished  the  winter  flowering  and  now  are  pushing  secondary 
<jr  useless  Imds.  In  any  case  the  flower  buds  must  he 
removed,  and  sutflciently  low  down  that  only  growth  buds 
reappear  afterwards.  As  you  wish  only  for  winter  flowers 
you  had  best  read  carefully  the  article  on  "  Tree  Carnations  " 
which  will  soon  be  published  in  our  columns,  and  you  may 
possibly  obtain  some  information  therefrom.  All  we  can  now 
say  from  the  information  you  afford  us  is  that  Tree  Carnations 
intended  for  winter  flowering  should  now  be  strong  bushy 
plants  with  some  half  dozen  side  shoots  in  5-Inch  pots. 
Any  time  in  July  these  plants  should  be  transferred  to  6-inch 
or  even  larger  pots,  depending  upon  their  kind.  As  you  do 
not  name  the  kinds  you  have,  we  cannot  assist  you  indi- 
vidually in  this  lespect.  We  may  say  this,  however,  that  to 
obtain  flowers  in  winter  it  is  essential  that  the  flowering 
spikes  he  pushing  towards  the  end  of  September.  If  this  is 
ensured  the  flower  is  well  advanced  before  the  arrival  of  the 
short,  sunless,  and,  worst  of  all  for  the  winter  Carnation, 
foggy  days,  after  which  good  flowers  may  be  relied  upon. 

Siberian  Crab— twigs  injured  (H.  D.  R.).— The 
late  tiosts,  both  last  year  and  this,  have  been  responsible 
for  damaging  the  leaves  of  the  Siberian  Crab  in  many  places, 
and  this  is  probably  the  matter  with  yours,  particularly  as 
the  growth  appears  healthy.  The  specimen  of  Grass  sent 
was  not  sufficient  for  correct  identiflcation.  If  you  were  to 
bury  Cariots  or  Potatoes  in  your  ground  and  examine  them 
every  other  day  you  would  in  time  exterminate  your  wire- 
worms.  Another  plan  is  to  water  the  ground  with  a  strong 
solution  of  mustard  and  water.  This,  liowever,  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other  way.  The  best 
liright  yellow  Rose  for  outdoors  is  the  Austrian  Briar  fRosik 
lutea),  or,  failing  this,  Rosa  Harrisimi. 

Lilium  candidum  bulbs  failing'  (H.  B  ).— Your 
bulbs  are  altackeii  by  that  terrible  Lily  disease  which  has 
played  such  havoc  with  the  culture  of  Lilium  candidum 
thnjughout  the  country.  Numerous  remedies  have  been  ' 
tried,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  success  has  only  been 
partial.  It  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  Botiytis  cinerea,  and  the- 
cold  wet  weather  has  proved  so  favonrable  to  the  spread  of 
this  pest  that  we  are  receiving  complaints  from  all  (luarters. 
Mr.  G.  Massee,  the  authority  on  fungi  atKew,  recommends 
spraying  with  a  solution  consisting  of  2oz.  of  potassium 
sulphide  dissolved  in  three  gallons  of  water.  The  soil  should 
be  thoroughly  drenched  at  the  same  time  with  a  solution 
double  the  strength. 

Dwarf  Caladiums  (Baroness  Von  S.),— We  do  not 
know  any  smaller  Caladiuin  than  that  of  wliich  you  send  the 
leaf  (Argyrites),  but,  of  course,  even  in  its  case  the  treat- 
ment given  will  have  some  ettect  on  the  size  obtained.  A 
second  small-growing  form  is  minus  erubeseens,  in  which  the 
leaf  has  a  bright  red  centre  with  an  edging  of  green.  These 
two  varieties  are  grown  in  large  numbers  by  some  of  the. 
nurserymen  around  London,  they  are  in  great  demand  for 
various  decorative  purposes,  such  as  the  edging  of  groups 
and  for  table  decoration.  Both  these  Caladiums  are 
naturally  of  a  tufted  habit,  that  is  to  say,  each  plant  pushes 
up  at  least  two  or  three  tufts  or  crowns  of  leaves,  and  often 
many  more.  A  convenient  way  of  growing  them  is  to  put 
them  in  pots  3  inches  or  at  most  4  inches  in  diameter,  in  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf.niould,  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  sand.  The  month  of  February  is  a  gootl 
time  to  pot  these  Caladiums,  and  if  placed  in  a  light  position 
in  the  cool  part  of  the  stove  they  will  come  on  gradually, 
and  be  valuable  for  decorative  purposes  in  late  spring  and 
summer.  Plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  stove  they  will  come  on  quicker,  but  they  will 
not  stand  exposure  so  well  as  those  which  have  been  grown 
cooler.  You  can  do  nothing  with  them  at  this  season,, 
except  to  keep  supplied  with  water,  as  the  growth  is 
complete,  and  in  autumn  they  will  go  to  rest.  Keep  dry 
during  the  winter,  and  in  February  shake  out  and  repot. 


GARDENING   APPOINTMENT. 

We  understand  that  .Mr.  E.  Scaplehorn,  who  for  the  pasts 
nine  years  has  been  in  charge  of  the  alpine  and  hardy  plant 
department  of  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  is  shortly 
taking  over  a  similar  charge  for  Messrs.  William  Cutbush 
and  Sons.'Highgate,  who  are  making  a  feature  of  this  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Scaplehorn  enters  upon  his  new  duties  about 
the  middle  of  July. 


*,♦  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  Tfe  Garden  is:  Inland, 
15s.;  Foreign,  17s.  Od. 
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THE    NEGLECT   OF 
VERBENA. 


THE 


VERBENA  "  WARLEY,"  the  brilliant 
scarlet  raised  by  Miss  Willmott  and 
shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
recalls  the  time  when  this  flower 
gave  colour  and  beauty  to  many  an  English 
garden  and  park,  and  "  Warley "  is  just  the 
type  of  flower  to  bring  the  Verbena  once  again 
into  popularity.  Another  variety,  Ellen  Will- 
mott, also  raised  by  Miss  Willmott,  is  already 
an  established  favourite,  and  we  hope  that 
more  varieties  of  equal  vigour  and  of  as  fine 
colouring  are  yet  in  store.  There  must  also  be 
many  varieties  of  the  Verbena  in  English 
nurseries  which  are  better  than  some  later 
developments,  that  are  larger  in  every  way, 
and  have  conspicuous  white  eyes.  These, 
though  they  may  have  a  bright  effect  in  the 
single  bloom,  tend  to  a  muddled  look  in  the 
mass,  so  that  a  bed  or  patch  of  them  fails  to 
have  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  smaller  blooms 
without  the  eye.  The  varieties  Miss  Willmott 
is  raisir.j,  are  purely  self-coloured  and  free  from 
any  "  spottiness,"  and  for  this  reason  we  wel- 
come them  as  good  garden  flowers.  A  few 
years  ago  we  asked  Messrs.  Keynes  to  tell  us 
the  reason  why  so  fine  a  flower  as  the  Verbena 
should  be  so  neglected,  and  their  reply  should 
be  interesting  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

"We  believe  that  the  one  thing  which  cau.sed 
the  Verbena  to  be  neglected  was  the  extreme 
forcing  to  which  the  plants  were  in  many  places 
subjected  in  their  propagation  — and  the  failure 
which  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
practice  was,  and  probably  is  still,  for  cuttings 
from  old  stools  to  be  put  in  during  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  and  kept  at  a  very  higli 
temperature  for  about  a  week,  by  which  time 
they  were  rooted.  These  were  sold  as  rooted 
cuttings  at  a  small  figure,  without  any 
hardening  ofl'  or  any  of  the  careful  treatment 
such  tender  .subjects  should  receive.  This 
resulted  in  a  weakened  constitution,  and  in.sect 
attacks  followed.  The  fungoid  disease  gene- 
rally known  as  '  black  spot '  came  after  this, 
and  so  injured  many  stocks  that  they  were 
given  up  in  despair. 

"Those  who  are  fond  of  Verbenas  would 
find  their  culture  quite  easy  if  stools  were 
wintered  in  cold  frames  with  a  protection  in 
very  severe  weather  so  that  frost  does  not 
exceed  .'i".  Cuttings  from  these,  rooted  slowly 
in  March  in  a  manure  frame,  hardened  off  and 
kept  cool,  produce  sturdy,  healthy  plants, 
certain  to  do  well  planted  out  in  May. 

"  Our  own  practice  is  to  root  cuttings  in 
August ;  these  are  kept  in  cold  frames  or  in  a 


cold  house  devoted  exclusively  to  them  through 
the  winter.  They  are  our  'stock  plants,' 
supplied  principally  to  other  nurserymen  in 
January  and  February,  and  also  from  which  vje 
get  our  own  cuttings  for  rooting  in  February 
and  March.  The  young  plants  which  these 
cuttings  produce  are  hardened  ofl'  and  stood 
out  in  the  open  with  simply  a  sheep  hurdle 
over  them  in  April." 


EDITOR'S     TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  Ijy 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  W^e  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Oovent  Garden,  London. 


BdddTjEia  Colvillbi  in  Nobfolk. 
Mr.  W.  Riddell,  gardener  to  Lord  Walaingham, 
Mertoii  Hall,  Watton,  Norfolk,  sends  two  strong 
flowering  shoots  of  this  interesting  species.  Mr. 
Riddel]  writes  :  "  This  is  the  first  time  it  has 
bloomed  here  in  the  open,  though  planted  four 
years  ago  and  given  slight  protection  during  winter 
until  last  year,  when  it  was  left  exposed  ;  17°  of 
frost  were  registered  during  last  winter."  The 
flowers  are  of  warm  rose-purple  colouring. 


plants  will  take  no  harm.  One  of  the  best 
collections  in  the  west  of  Scotland  is  grown  in 
cold  frames,  the  plants  having  no  other  protection 
whatever.  The  plants  must  never  get  dry  at  the 
roots.  Plants  grown  under  such  cool  treatment 
are  seldom  or  never  attacked  with  fly.  When 
showing  their  flower  heads  the  side  shoots  should 
be  staked  out,  and  in  this  way  a  well-grown  plant 
can  be  had  2  feet  through  and  a  mass  of  flowers. — 
G.  M.,  Benstone. 


Gloriosa  superba. 

Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  writes  from  Torquay,  South 
Devon :  "  Please  honour  me  by  accepting  a  few 
blooms  of  Gloriosa  superba.  My  plant  has  been 
wonderful  this  year.  I  also  flowered  Gloriosa 
Carsoni,  Baker.  The  tuber  came  from  the  Zambesi 
basin,  and  was  sent  to  nie  by  a  brother  wandering 
there.  I  have  had  it  for  two  years,  and  in  May  it 
flowered  (one  blossom)  for  the  first  time.  I  learn 
it  is  rare.  The  flower  is  very  beautiful,  purple, 
f  ringeil  with  brilliant  yellow.  I  hope  it  may  be  my 
pleasure  to  send  you  some  next  year." 

Mr.  Phillpotts  sent  some  excellent  blooms  of  the 
brilliantly-coloured  Gloriosa  superba ;  we  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  seeing  G.  Carsoni. 


Herbaceous  Calceolarias  from  Scotland. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Mills,  Benstone  Nursery, 
Johnstone,  send  us  a  boxful  of  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias cut  from  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Brown, 
gardener,  Newfield,  Johnstone,  N.B.  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Mills  write  that  the  wealth  of  bloom 
is  practically  over  now,  but  the  qualitj'  can  easily 
be  seen  from  the  side  shoots  sent,  a  remark  with 
which  we  fully  agree.  Some  of  the  individual 
flowers  measured  '24  inches  to  3  inches  across, 
while  the  plants,  we  are  told,  were  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  through.  Such  exceptionally  good  culture 
as  was  denoted  by  the  flowering  shoots  sent 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  Messrs.  Wallace  and 
Mills  kindly  send  the  cultural  notes  published 
below.  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  whose  long  and  wide 
experience  renders  him  an  excellent  judge  of  these 
flowers,  pronounced  those  grown  by  Mr.  Brown  to 
be  some  of  the  best  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  .July  in  a  pan  of 
light  soil,  which  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
with  a  north  exposure  if  possible,  if  not  the  frame 
should  be  heavily  shaded.  The  seedlings  should 
be  pricked  off  and  potted  on  when  necessary, 
taking  care  not  to  check  them  by  allowing  the 
roots  to  become  pot-bound.  The  best  compost  to 
use  consists  of  light  loam  and  leaf -soil  in  about 
equal  proportions,  with  a  good  quantity  of  sand. 
When  potting  the  plants  do  not  make  the  compost 
too  firm.  One  of  the  secrets  of  good  culture  is  to 
grow  the  plants  quite  cool  without  any  artificial 
heat  whatever ;  in  fact,  they  should  never  be 
grown  in  anything  but  a  cold  frame.  During  severe 
weather  the   frames   should    be   matted  and   the 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

July  14. — Cambridge  Flower  Show. 

July  15.  —  National  Rose  Society's  Show  at 
Glasgow;  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists';  Ipswich 
Summer  Exhibition  ;  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's 
Exhibition  (two  dajs)  at  Earl's  Court ;  Formby 
Rose  Show ;  Thornton  Heath  Rose  Show ; 
Nottingham  Horticultural  Exhibition  (two days). 

.July  \6. — Weybridge  Summer  Show  ;  excursion 
of  Horticultural  Club  to  Windsor  and  Frogmore. 

July  21. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet  at  noon  ;  National  Carnation  and 
Picolee  Exhibition  ;  Tibshelf  Rose  Show. 

W^olvephampton  Floral  Fete.— We 

are  sorry  to  hear  that  a  severe  storm  raged  at 
Wolverhampton  on  Tuesday,  the  opening  day  of 
this  important  show.  Owing  to  this  we  did  not 
receive  the  report  until  too  late  for  insertion  in  the 
present  issue.  It  will,  however,  appear  next  week. 
VVe  hope  the  society  has  suffered  no  financial  loss 
through  the  stormy  weather  on  the  first  day. 
The  judging  was  still  in  progress  late  in  the  after- 
noon owing  to  the  bad  weather. 
Flowers    for    butterflies.  —  Another 

flower  which  I  have  noticed  as  being  attractive  to 
Red  Admirals  is  the  Scabious.  I  remember 
watching  numbers  of  these  beautiful  butterflies 
flitting  about  a  row  of  dark  Scabious  in  my  garden 
in  Suffolk,  two  or  three  of  them  being  often  on  one 
flower  head. — R.   Lyell,  Dorking. 

Pea  Veitch's  Acme.— On  page  435  you 

have  a  note  from  Mr.  Wythes  recommending  this 
Pea.  I  can  endorse  all  that  your  correspondent 
there  says  in  its  favour.  I  have  not  grown  it 
before,  but  now  have  a  row  about  12  yards  long 
from  seed  sown  on  March  16,  and  from  this  we 
gathered  on  June  28.  The  seed  was  sown  between 
Broccoli,  and  these  were  planted  on  land  that  had 
Strawberries  on  last  year.  All  the  preparation 
the  land  had   for  the  Peas  was   simplj'  breaking 
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it  up  sufficiently  deep  to  draw  the  drill  to  sow  the 
seeds  in.  The  ground  has  not  been  dug  for  four 
years  ;  notwithstanding  this,  I  have  never  had  a 
better  row  of  Early  Peas,  and  owing  to  the  moist 
season  they  have  grown  6  feet  high.  The  haulms 
are  literally  covered  with  pods  and  very  low  down. 
I  had  a  dish  for  dinner  on  July  2,  and  have  never 
seen  Peas  of  a  deeper  green  colour  when  cooked.  It 
is  much  in  advance  of  the  named  early  varieties,  and 
earlier  with  me  than  Gradus,  which  was  sown  three 
weeks  earlier  than  Acme,  and  was  a  week  later. 
Added  to  this,  Gradus  suffered  considerably  from 
the  severe  cold  in  April, while  Acme  was  untouched. 
— J.  Crook. 

A  forgotten  Rose. — I  have  read  many 
articles  lately  on  decorative  Roses,  and  am  much 
surprised  to  find  Helene  seldom  if  ever  mentioned. 
1  think  it  is  equal  to  any  of  its  class.  It  is  not 
quite  single.  Its  flowers  are  in  clusters,  and  are 
pale  mauvy  pink,  with  silvery  white  under  petals. 
It  also  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  grower.  Last  autumn  I  had  three 
plants,  and  they  are  covered  with  bloom.  The 
plants  are  now  7  feet  or  8  feet  high,  and  very 
bushy,  blooming  almost  down  to  the  ground.  I 
have  one  on  a  west  wall  mi.xing  itself  with  a 
Crimson  Rambler — a  beautiful  combination — one 
on  an  arch,  and  one  on  a  pergola.  All  are  doing 
equally  well. — Herbert  Nash,  Wiimsh,  BrUlington, 
near  Bristol. 

CamtaPidge      botanic      garden 

syndicate. — in  the  annual  report  to  the  Senate 
we  read  :  The  artesian  well  sanctioned  by  the 
Senate  has  been  sunk.  The  green  sand  was  struck 
at  a  depth  of  109  feet,  and  water  now  stands  at  a 
depth  of  about  21  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  tower,  storage-tank,  and  other 
structures  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  whole  of  the  work  will  be  shortly 
completad.  During  the  year  1902,  1,21.3  plants, 
1,174  bulbs,  and  3,220  packets  of  seeds  have  been 
received.  Contributions  have  been  received  from 
various  botanic  gardens  and  a  return  has  been 
made  to  most  of  them,  2,077  plants  and  3,9."i9 
packets  of  seeds  having  been  distributed.  Special 
thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  James  Backhouse 
and  Sons,  of  York,  for  trees  and  herbaceous 
plants  ;  to  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  of  Winchmore  Hill, 
for  choice  hardy  plants  and  bulbs  ;  and  to  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  for  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  other  plants.  Wardian  cases  have 
been  exchanged  with  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  ; 
all  the  plants  with  two  exceptions  sent  in  the  case 
from  Cambridge  reached  Calcutta  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Considerable  assistance  has  been  given 
by  the  Cambridge  Garden  towards  the  formation  of 
collections  in  the  new  Botanic  Garden,  Bronx 
Park,  New  York.  Among  new  plants  that  have 
flowered,  and  have  been  or  will  be  published  from 
Cambridge  material  are  Mystacidiura  sp.  nov. , 
received  from  Mr.  Cyril  Crossland,of  Clare  College, 
and  collected  by  him  in  British  East  Africa ; 
Sauromatum  sp.  nov.  ;  Streptocarpus  Armitagei ; 
Colchicum  sp.  afF.  montanum  (to  be  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine),  and  Gerbera  Brilliant, 
a  cross  between  G.  Jamesoni  and  G.  Sir  Michael, 
raised  by  the  Curator  and  finer  than  either  parent 
in  size  and  colour.  Other  new  plants  that  have 
flowered  are  Pittosporum  Fairchildi,  an  ally  of  P. 
crassifolium  ;  Campanula  sulphurea,  exceptional  in 
the  genus  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  ;  Arisaema 
mirabile,  probably  a  variety  of  A.  speciosum  ; 
Stapelia  luxurians,  an  interesting  example  of  carrion 
flowers,  and  various  hybrid  Gerberas  raised  by  the 
Curator.  The  Curator's  travelling  allowance  has 
been  spent  in  a  series  of  visits,  the  direction  of 
which  was  chiefly  determined  by  a  special  invita- 
tion from  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.,  of  Colesborne, 
Gloucestershire.  The  Curator  also  visited  Drop- 
more,  celebrated  for  its  Couiferae  ;  the  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading  ;  Mr. 
A.  C.  Bartholomew's  garden,  Reading  ;  and  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford.  By  Mr.  Elwes'  intro- 
duction a  visit  was  made  to  Mr.  S.  F.  Moore,  of 
Bourton-on-the- Water,  an  enthusiastic  cultivator 
of  Orchids  ;  and  returning,  a  call  was  made  at 
Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons'  Nursery  at  Cheltenham, 
the  Victoria  Park,  Bath,  followed  by  visits  to 
Canon  EUacombe  at  Bitton,   Ware's    nursery   at 


Feltham,  Mr.  Worsley  at  Isleworth,  Mr.  Frank 
Smart's  garden  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Cannell's 
nursery  at  Swanley,  and  Low's  nursery  at  Enfield. 
Several  days  were  also  spent  in  the  garden  and 
herbarium  at  Kew. 

Stock     Sutton's     All     the     Year 

Round. — This  beautiful  white  dwarf  double 
Stock  is  well  worth  noting  for  its  free  flowering 
and  compact  growth.  For  pot  culture,  in  my 
opinion,  it  far  excels  the  East  Lothian,  being 
much  fuller,  and  in  addition  its  purity.  Clove 
scent,  and  perpetual  flowering  make  it  one  of  the 
best  garden  and  cool  house  plants  we  have.  I 
recently  saw  it  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Chiswick,  bedded  out,  and  it  is  a  most 
desirable  variety,  the  plants  flowering  freely 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  also 
excellent  for  sowing  at  this  season  for  pot  culture 
in  the  early  spring  months,  and  sown  for  this 
purpose  the  plants  flower  profusely  over  a  long 
season.  The  leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  Wall- 
flower ;  the  plant  is  very  hardy,  dwarf,  and 
vigorous,  and  does  not  when  given  pot  culture 
exceed  1  foot  in  height.  This  new  Stock  a  few 
seasons  ago  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  since  that  date 
has  increased  in  favour  with  growers. — G.  AV'ytiies. 

Pink  Samuel  Barlow.— I  do  not  know 

who  is  the  raiser  of  this,  but  should  infer  from  the 
name  it  bears  that  it  is  of  Lancashire  origin.  It  is  of 
dwarf,  compact  growth,  and  produces  grass  freely. 
The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  Tery  dark,  almost 
black,  band  round  the  eye  ;  of  good  size,  full,  but 
much  fimbriated  ;  the  flowers  stand  erect,  which 
is  a  quality  wanting  in  many  Pinks.  It  may  be 
noted  as  an  excellent  variety  for  cultivation  in 
pots,  and  also  for  the  border. — R  D. 

Rondeletia  StrigOSa.— This  near  ally  of 
the  Bouvardias  is  a  delightful  intermediate  house 
shrub  when  flowering  so  freely  as  it  is  in  the  T 
range  at  Kew.  It  forms  a  freely-branched  little 
bush,  clothed  with  shining  green  leaves,  while  the 
flowers,  in  shape  like  those  of  a  Bouvardia,  are 
bright  crimson,  with  a  yellow  centre,  and  in  neat, 
compact  clusters.  It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala 
and  is  cjuite  a  rare  plant  in  gardens,  though 
deserving  extended  cultivation.  Apart  from  its 
own  intrinsic  worth  it  might,  in  the  hands  of  the 
hybridist,  mate  with  some  of  the  Bouvardias  and 
develop  a  new  race. — T. 

Grevillea  Banksi  Forsteri.    One  of 

the  most  interesting  of  the  many  beautiful  plants 
now  flowering  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  is 
this  rare  Grevillea.  It  is  one  of  the  large-growing 
members  of  the  genus,  attaining  in  its  Australian 
home  almost  the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree.  The 
specimen  referred  to  is  in  a  pot,  and  this  amount 
of  restriction  has  probably  induced  the  formation 
of  flower-buds.  The  plant  is  rather  upright  in 
growth  and  clothed  with  pinnate  leaves,  in 
vigorous  examples,  nearly  a  foot  long  and  more 
than  half  as  much  in  width,  the  divisions  being 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  When  young  the 
leaves  are  quite  silvery  on  the  under  sides  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  above,  but  when  mature  the  upper 
surface  loses  this  silvery  character,  and  the  under 
side  is  less  so  than  when  young.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  terminal,  cone-shaped  racemes, 
are  bright  red,  almost  scarlet.  In  common  with 
most  members  of  the  genus  the  long  style  is  con- 
spicuous, being  as  bright  as  the  rest  of  the  flower. 
— H.  P. 
Hydrangea  Hortensia  or  horten- 

SlS. — The  specific  name  of  the  common  H3'drangea 
is  a  puzzle,  and  which  of  the  above  two  to  use  1  reall}' 
do  not  know.  The  matter  appears  to  me  to  stand 
thus:  In  my  younger  days  it  was  always  Hydran- 
gea hortensis,  then  a  decade  or  a  little  more  ago 
the  specific  name  of  Hortensia  was  occasionally 
used.  In  the  pages  of  The  Garden,  Mr.  Bean  of 
Kew,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  name 
Hortensis  was  erroneously  given  to  it,  for  the  plant 
was  named  in  honour  of  tjueen  Hortense,  hence 
the  word  should  be  Hortensia,  and  as  such  it  has 
been  used  in  The  Garden  ever  since,  the  last  time 
as  recently  as  June  27.  This  nomenclature  is 
followed  in  the  first  "Kew  Hand  List"  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  published  in  1894,  and  after  that  there 
seemed   no  doubt  as  to  its  correctness.      Judge, 


therefore,  my  surprise  on  referring  to  the  list  pub- 
lished last  autumn  to  find  that  the  old  system  of 
nomenclature  is  adopted,  and  the  plant  is  once 
again  Hydrangea  hortensis.  I  should  have  re- 
garded this  as  a  slip,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
specific  name  of  Hortensia  stands  first  in  the  list 
of  synonyms. — H.  P. 

Technical  education  as  applied  to 

horticulture.  —  The  air  is  full  ot  technical 
education  just  now.  A  remarkable  letter  was  recently 
addressed  to  the  London  County  Council  by  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  this  important  subject  is  emphasised 
by  some  utterances  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the 
University  at  Birmingham  on  the  4th  inst. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
said  they  were  spending  £300,000  in  building  a  new 
university  and  laying  out  three  great  departments 
for  engineering,  mining,  and  metallurgy,  further 
remarking  that  the  new  Birmingham  University 
would,  in  some  of  its  features,  devote  itself  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  district.  He  warned  Lord 
Rosebery  that  the  space  offered  tor  the  new  institu- 
tion at  South  Kensington  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  was  altogether 
too  small.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Chamberlain  zealously 
advocates  free  trade  in  education  !  The  allusion  to 
the  Royal  Commissioners  leads  up  to  the  horticultural 
aspect  of  this  vital  question — vital  because  it  so 
seriously  affects  us  as  a  nation  when  we  look  at 
what  our  Continental  neighbours  are  doing.  There 
is  now  a  noble  opportunity  for  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners to  make  some  restitution  and  to  deal  in 
generous  terms  with  the  art  of  horticulture  by 
giving  increased  space  at  South  Kensington,  so 
that  technical  and  horticultural  educatioji  may  be 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  a  scheme  which, 
sa3's  the  vice-chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  broad  and  states- 
manlike way.  How  far  we  are  behind  France, 
where,  throughout  the  country,  practical  gardening 
is  taught  in  the  primary  and  elementary  schools. 
From  returns  issued  some  years  ago  there  were 
then  some  28,000  of  such  schools,  each  of  which  has 
a  garden  attached  to  it,  and  under  the  care  of 
a  master  capable  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
first  principles  of  gardening  practice.  It  was  then 
decided  that  the  number  of  such  gardens  should  be 
largely  increased  ;  further  that  no  one  should  be 
appointed  master  of  an  elementary  school  unless 
he  could  prove  himself  to  be  capable  ot  giving 
practical  instruction  in  the  culture  of  the  soil. — 
Qt;o. 
The    common    Woodbine.  —  At    the 

present  time  nothing  is  more  beautiful  in  our 
grounds  than  a  large  bush  of  this  sweet-smelling 
shrub.  During  the  past  four  or  five  years  it  has 
taken  possession  of  an  old  Holly  growing  on  a  bank 
and  close  to  where  the  Honeysuckle  had  occupied 
a  place  for  years.  Owing,  however,  to  the  hedge 
being  clipped  every  previous  year  it  could  not 
extend.  It  has  covered  the  top  of  the  Holly  tor 
many  feet,  and  is  a  sheet  of  bloom.  The  yellow 
flowers  make  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  dark 
Holly  leaves.  This  is  the  kind  of  planting  we 
want  more  of  in  many  of  our  large  private  pleasure 
grounds  instead  of  the  everlasting  Laurels,  Yews, 
&c.  Nor  would  such  a  piece  of  colour  (common  as 
it  may  be)  be  despised  in  some  of  our  public  parks 
and  gardens. 

Rhododendron  Pink  Pearl.—  Late- 
flowering  Rhododendrons  have  flowered  well  this 
year,  no  doubt  this  is  due  to  their  strong  growth 
last  year.  Those  who  visited  the  Temple  show 
probably  noticed  the  Pink  Pearl  Rhododendron. 
All  the  forms  in  the  group  in  which  this  was 
showrr  were  good,  but  this  eclipsed  them  all  for 
size  of  truss,  colour,  and  bold  ellect.  It  is  some- 
what new,  and  must  be  scarce  for  a  few  years,  but 
when  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price  no 
doubt  we  shall  see  it  in  all  good  collections. 
Evidently  it  is  a  good  grower  and  a  fitting  com- 
panion for  such  varieties  as  Kate  Waterer,  Mrs.  J. 
Clutton,  R.  S.  Field,  James  Marshal  Brooks,  and 
many  others.  When  residing  for  many  years  in 
North  Hants  I  often  paid  a  visit  to  the  Bagshot 
Nursery,  especially  when  the  Rhododendrons  were 
in  bloom,  and  well  I  remember  the  tine  trusses  and 
colour  of  Kate  Waterer  when  first  introduced. — 
J.  Crook,  Chard,  Soiner-iet. 
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Beauty  of  LuZUla  nivea.— Mr.  Hart- 
land's  interesting  note  in  your  issue  of  June  20 
upon  the  subject  of  Luzula  sylvatica  suggests  an 
opportunity  of  singing  the  praises  of  another  plant 
very  rarely  seen  in  English  gardens — Luzula  nivea, 
so  common  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland  and 
Northern  Italy.  It  is  a  lovely  plant  and  seems 
easy  to  establish,  some  little  bits  I  brought  a  few 
years  ago  from  ilonte  Generoso  having  grown  into 
big  clumps.  It  lasts  a  very  long  time  in  water, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  prove  a  fine 
subject  for  market  gardeners.— Charles  Prentis, 
Milton,  Sittinijliourne. 

Flowers   to  attract  butterflies. -I 

consider  there  are  no  flowers  which  attract  the  Red 
Admirals — in  fact,  all  butterflies — so  much  as  the 
Scabious.  Mine  is  essentially  an  autumn  garden, 
so  I  always  grow  quantities  of  Scabious,  and  to 
see  the  various  butterflies  playing  on  the  flowers 
during  a  sunny  day  in  late  August  and  early 
September  is  truly  wonderful,  for  they  seem  as  if 
they  cannot  leave  them.— J.  E.  Leed.4M,  The 
Leasou'x,  Hiklerslone,  near  Stone,  Slajf^. 

Cardamine  rotundifolia.  — This  is  a 

charming  spring-flowering  plant,  pure  white,  very 
early  and  free.  The  late  Mr.  William  Ingram  used 
it  in  his  early  spring  garden  atBelvoir,  and  praised 
it  highly.  He  was  much  devoted  to  selecting  for 
early  blooming,  and  in  this  way  gained  in  pre- 
cocity— educating  his  flowers  as  he  termed  it — 
and  some  of  them  appeared  to  be  quite  docile  in 
his  hands,  among  them  the  Cardamine.  The  double 
form  of  our  common  native  Cuckoo  Flower  well 
deserves  a  place  in  the  spring  garden. — R.  D. 

Dwarf    bedding    Nasturtiums.  — 

Undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  dark-coloured  varie- 
ties is  Mrs.  Sanderson.  This  is  one  of  the  true 
dwarf  compactum  type,  with  dark  maroon  flowers 
thrown  well  above  the  foliage  ;  it  forms  a  dense, 
compact  growth,  crowned  with  blossoms.  It  seeds 
very  sparingly,  which  is  helpful  to  continuity  of 
bloom.  It  should  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 
This  has  pale  green  foliage.  Empress  of  India, 
when  represented  by  a  carefully  selected  stock 
raised  from  seeds,  such  as  I  saw  in  the  seed  trial- 
grounds  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  and  Son,  at 
Boston,  two  years  ago,  is  of  compact  growth, 
with  dark  shining  green  foliage,  the  flowers  of  a 
rich  deep  crimson,  thrown  well  above  the  leaves. 
What  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  dwarf  Nas- 
turtiums is  the  kind  of  plant  which  buries  its 
flowers  amid  its  leaves,  and  so  presents  a  very 
confused  appearance  to  the  eye.  This  defect  often 
arises  from  lack  of  care  in  selecting  seed  parents 
and  taking  the  seed  indiscriminately  from  any 
plants,  however  objectionable  their  habit  of  growth. 
Mrs.  Clibran,  yellow,  appears  to  be  wanting  in 
constitution  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes. 
When  it  does  well  it  has  the  true  compactum 
habit,  and  blooms  very  freely.  A  variety  known  as 
Luteum  Improved  is  also  a  good  yellow-flowered 
bedder,  and  is  found  to  come  quite  true  from  seeds. 
The  best  dwarf  scarlet  compactum  is  Bedfont  Rival, 
which  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  a  dwarf  bedding 
Tropaiolum.  The  varieties  of  the  compactum  race 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  Tom 
Thumb  Nasturtiums,  as  they  produce  flowers  of 
much  better  form,  are  more  compact  in  growth, 
and,  as  they  seed  very  sparingly,  they  are  much 
more  continuous  in  bloom.  It  is  only  by  careful 
selection  of  the  plants  as  seed-parents  that  the 
strain  can  be  kept  up  to  a  high  standard.— R.  D. 


THK    TULIPAS. 

{Contimied  fivm  page  44-,  Vol.  LXIII.) 
TuLiPA  GEEiGi(Regel).— A  massive  and  sturdy 
Tulip  from  Turkestan.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
very  stout,  veined  and  flecked  with  chocolate ; 
flowers  scarlet,  of  exceptionally  tine  form,  the 
outer  petals  pointed,  the  inner  petals  very 
broad,  rounded,  reflexing  when  expanded,  basal 
colouring  black  or  brown,  with  or  without  a 
yellow  dividing  band  ;  a  gorgeous  Tulip,  and 
may  be  grown  well  in  any  light  soil,  but  must 
be  lifted  to  ripen  for  at  least  three  months.  A 
large  number  of  forms  have  received  distinct 


names,  but  as  the 
colours  are,  unfortu- 
nately, not  at  all  con- 
stant, it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  make  use  of 
themhere.  The  plant 
varies  greatly  from 
seeds,  and  collected 
batches  contain 
several  forms  distinct 
from  the  type.  In 
south  European 
countries  the  plant 
sports  into  an  infinity 
of  forms,  many  of 
which  have  reached 
England,  but  they 
have  not  succeeded, 
and  the  importer, 
unless  he  is  very 
fortunate,  has  to  fight 
a  destructive  fungus 
they  leave  behind 
them  as  a  legacy  in 
recognition  of  his 
eftbrts  in  removing 
them  from  a  climate 
where  they  did  well 
to  our  own,  where 
they  fared  badly. 
Aurea  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be 
depended  upon. 

T.  Ilaueri  (Held- 
reich)  is  a  brick-red 
flowered  species  of 
medium  size,  the 
basal  colouring  of 
which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  large,  badly 
defined,  black  and 
brown  blotch.  It 
can  only  be  described 
as  a  wretchedly  poor 
flower,  lacking  refine- 
ment in  everyjdetail. 

Var.  nitens  (Wal- 
lace), a  form  from  the 

westernmost  Cilicican  Taurus,  has  many 
.striking  qualities.  The  leaves  resemble  those 
of  T.  sylvestris.  The  flower  spans  .3  inches, 
coloured  a  flame  orange-red,  flushed  with  grey 


HYBRID   TEA   ROSE  CAROLI.VE  TESTOOT    (REDUCED). 
(Shown  on  many  stands  at  the  recent  exhibition  in  the  Temple  Gardens.) 

expensive  bulb  it  is  still  rare  enough  to  be 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  whenever  seen  in 
good  condition. 
^    _        T.   kolpakoioslcyana  (Kegel).  —  The    names 
and  bronze  externally,  and  the  centre  of  the  '  Kegel  gave  to  his  plants  were  probably  more 
flower  is  furnished  with  a  small  vivid  black    familiar  to  his  ears  than  to  ours,  certainly  he 
blotch.    Its  flowers  resemble  the  native  species   did  not  err  on  the  side  of  brevity  in  christening 


in  shape,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  grow. '  Any 
soil  or  situation  suits  it,  and  one  can  recom- 
mend it  as  a  very  attractive  little  plant.  In 
flower  it  most  resembles  a  patch  of  the  scarlet 
Windflower. 

T.  kmifmanniana  (Kegel).  —  A  Turkestan 
species  of  recent  introduction,  and  one  of  the 
paost  charming  Tulips  possible  to  obtain.  It 
is  the  first  of  its  race  to  open,  often  braving  a 
severe  spell  of  winter  during  February  quite 
unharmed.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant  12  inches  high 
as  a  maximum,  the  flowers  are  cone-shaped 
when  closed,  flushed  with  red  externally, 
coloured  cream  internally,  silvery  near  the 
margins,  base  deep  orange,  often  with  a  zone 
of  intense  vermilion  as  a  dividing  colour,  but 
frequently  without  it  or  in  a  modified  form  and 
degree.  It  is  a  capital  rockery  plant,  invalu- 
able when  grown  in  pots  for  the  cool  alpine 
house,  where  it  could  reach  its  finest  develop- 
ment whatever  the  weather.  It  likes  a  hard, 
poor  subsoil,  preferably  little  bits  of  rock,  and 
needs  a  good  summer's  baking  to  ripen.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seeds,  but  home  grown 
seedlings  do  not  show  the  rich  external  and 
internal  reddish  colouring  so  characteristic  of 
the    native    grown    plant.      Though    not    an 


plants.  This  Tulip  is  a  very  pretty  species, 
with  lanceolate  ascending  leaves  6  inches  to 
12  inches  long.  The  flower-buds  are  pointed, 
contracted  near  the  middle,  and  .3  inches  long 
as  an  average.  The  petals  are  coloured  yellow, 
varying  in  tint,  flushed  externally  with  red  or 
scarlet,  the  medium  line  being  green  or  grey. 
They  are  generally  equal  in  size.  A  pretty 
Tulip,  flowering  in  April  and  May,  valued  for 
its  graceful  habit  and  charming  flowers.  It 
reciuires  the  treatment  recommended  for  T. 
kaufinanniann. 

T.  Korolkoioi  is  a  very  small  and  slender 
growing  species,  with  crimson  flowers  furnished 
with  minute  basal  spots.  In  size  the  flowers 
are  no  larger  than  a  Hazel  nut,  but  they 
are  very  brightly  coloured  and  exceedingly 
interesting. 

Var.  hicolor  is  a  very  bright  coloured  little 
plant.  It  has  very  narrow  grass-like  leaves, 
slender  stems  a  span  high,  bearing  cone-shaped 
flowers,  the  apical  half  of  which  are  coloured 
golden-yellow,  the  basal  half  vermilion.  The 
colouring  of  this  Tulip  exactly  resembles  the 
old  garden  variety  Keizer's  Kroon,  but  its  size 
does  not  exceed  that  of  a  Filbert  nut.  It  is 
suitable  only  for  rockery  planting  or  for  pot 
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culture.    It  flowers  in  March,  and  hails  from 
Asia  Minor. 

T.  lanata  (Eegel),  another  small  flowered 
Asia  Minor  species,  has  broad  glaucous  leaves 
and  cone  -  shaped  flowers  with  flat  petals, 
coloured  a  rich  scarlet  down  to  the  base.  A 
very  neat  and  beautiful  little  plant  under 
8  inches  high,  but  very  hardy,  and  possessing 
a  strong  constitution.  It  thrives  well  on  a 
rockery,  and  appears  at  its  best  in  a  tuft  of 
low-growing  herbage  that  would  support  its 
slender  stems.  It  need  not  be  lifted  to  ripen, 
but  the  subsoil  should  be  hard  or  it  will  make 
"  dropper  "  bulbs,  thrusting  them  a  foot  deep 
in  a  loose  soil.    It  flowers  in  May. 

T.  Leichtlini  (Kegel),  a  native  of  Kashmir, 
proves  extremely  difficult  to  grow  and  flower 
well,  and  one  has  doubts  as  to  its  hardiness  in 
an  English  climate.  It  has  slender  stems, 
deeply  channelled  leaves,  and  cone  -  shaped 
flowers,  which  reflex  when  expanded,  coloured 
white  internally,  coral-red  externally.  It  has 
a  general  resemblance  to  T.  clusiana  in  the 
shape  of  its  flowers.  The  plant  requires  further 
study  before  details  of  its  cultivation  can  be 
given,  and  it  is  too  rare  to  admit  of  ample 
experiment. 

T.  UnifoUa  (Kegel),  also  from  Asia  Minor, 
has  lax  narrow  leaves  and  dazzling  scarlet 
flowers  that  are  contracted  near  the  middle  and 
self  coloured  throughout.  The  petals  average 
\\  inches  to  2  inches  in  length,  with  pointed 
tips,  and  they  expand  during  very  bright  sun- 
shine only.  It  is  very  close,  botanically,  to  T. 
lanata  and  T.  wilsoniana,  and  may  be  similarly 
grown. 

T.  Lownei. — This  is  a  native  of  Cilicica,  and  a 
sturdy,  dwarf,  Crocus-like  species,  with  very 
small  bulbs,  prostrate  twisted  lineal  leaves,  and 
pink  or  yjale  rose  flowers  coloured  greenish 
externally,  the  inner  petals  being  much  broader, 
and  keeled  with  bronze  ;  basal  colouring  clear 
yellow.  The  flowers  much  resemble  those  of 
Crocus  of  the  reticulata  type  ;  they  span  from 
2i  inches  to  Z  inches  across,  and  expand  only 
during  bright  sunshine.  A  pretty  rockery 
plant,  charming  in  its  quaint  habit  and  pretty 
rose  colouring  ;  it  is  best  adapted  for  rockery 
cultivation,  but  may  be  well  grown  in  pots  for 
the  cool  alpine  house.  It  flowers  in  April,  and 
there  are  two  forms  in  cultivation  varying  in 
the  degree  of  colouring  only. 

Geo.  B.  Mallett. 
{To  he  conliiiued. ) 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

THE    CARNATION    AS    A    MARKET 
FLOWER. 

TO  those  intimately  connected  with 
flower  culture  for  market  the 
popularity  of  the  Carnation  is  well 
known,  and  that  it  should  have 
become  a  powerful  competitor  with 
the  Rose  for  the  premier  position  is 
not  at  all  surprising.  When  we  hear  of  as 
many  as  60,000  plants  propagated  and  culti- 
vated in  pots  in  one  establishment  for  pro- 
viding cuttings  alone,  and  these  figures  are 
exclusive  of  some  thousands  of  Malmaisons, 
we  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  Carnation 
has  gained  a  position  of  great  importance  in 
the  market  ;  and  the  market  accurately 
indicates  popular  taste  and  appreciation  or 
otherwise  of  any  particular  flower  that  is 
brought  before  it. 

The  methods  of  cultivation  adopted  by  the 
market  grower  differ  but  slightly  from  those 
practised  in  private  establishments.  The 
market  grower  prefers  always  to  keep  all  his 


plants  under  glass,  thus  exposing  them  to  less 
risk  by  disease  and  insect  pests  than  when 
they  are  placed  out  of  doors,  say,  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September. 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  large 
numbers  of  plants  are  more  easily  and  more 
efi'ectually  dressed  with  insecticide  when  under 
glass  than  they  can  be  when  in  the  open  air 
exposed  to  rains  and  storms.  Judging  by  the 
healthy  condition  of  plants  seen  in  Messrs. 
Beckwith's  famous  nursery  at  Hoddesden  in 
the  early  part  of  June,  in  various  stages  of 
growth — from  those  being  transferred  from 
3-inch  pots  to  6-inch  pots  to  those  laden  with 
a  magnificent  crop  of  flowers — he  would 
indeed  be  a  keen  observer  who  could  point 
out  a  weak  point  in  their  condition.  In  what 
respect  the  soil  used  may  difi'er  from  that 
available  to  private  growers  I  am  not  able  to 
say,  but  the  additions  to  the  loam  and  leaf- 
soil,  which  form  the  staple  of  the  compost,  are 
the  same  as  used  by  gardeners  in  private 
places.  Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
market  grower,  by  the  uniform  condition  of 
his  jalants  and  by  the  regularly  large  crop  of 
flowers  produced,  shows  to  better  advantage. 

The  selection  of  varieties  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance ;  many  points  have  to  be  considered. 
Colour  is  decided  by  the  demand,  and  on  this 
point  I  notice  that  pink  of  various  shades  claims 
the  majority  of  admirers,  as  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  plants  grown  were  of  one  or 
another  shade  of  pink.  Scarlet  or  red  probably 
comes  next,  but  is  only  a  poor  second.  Yellow 
appears  to  be  in  good  demand,  and  here  is  the 
best  opening  for  the  raiser  of  new  varieties,  as 
there  is  a  decided  lack  of  those  of  a  yellow 
shade  possessing  the  various  characteristics 
required  by  the  market.  Whites  are  not 
largely  grown,  probably  for  a  similar  reason. 
Self  colours  only  appear  to  be  in  demand  at 
the  present  time.  Size  is  a  point  of  consider- 
able importance,  as  very  small  flowers  are 
practically  useless  in  the  market,  and  as  the 
grower  has  a  great  many  expenses  to  meet  he 
must  study  what  brings  grist  to  the  mill.  In 
this  respect  he  finds  that  flowers  of  medium 
size  are  the  best,  provided  they  are  of  good 
shape  and  substance,  possessing  broad,  smooth- 
edged  petals,  and  are  well  filled  up  in  the 
middle,  so  that  when  the  bloom  is  fully 
expanded  it  does  not  present  a  semi-double 
appearance,  and  that  the  outer  or  guard  petals 
do  not  unduly  droop.  These  little  points  all 
contribute  to  the  lasting  qualities  of  the 
flower,  and  what  is  of  equal  importance  is  a 
good  stout  stem  that,  when  cut  from  18  inches 
to  2  feet  in  length,  will  support  the  flower  in 
an  almost  upright  position  without  the  assist- 
ance of  wire,  which  is  always  so  objectionable 
in  floral  arrangements.  A  flower  such  as  here 
described  is  never  to  be  found  with  a  split 
calyx,  therefore  what  are  termed  pod-bursters 
are  discarded  as  soon  as  discovered.  Mere 
size,  whatever  its  colour  may  be,  finds  no 
admirers  in  the  market.  A  few  of  the  popular 
varieties  are  noted  below,  but  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  grower  for  market  ties 
himself  down  with  any  prejudiced  ideas  that 
he  has  already  got  everything  that  is  good  and 
worth  having.  On  the  contrary,  he  not  only 
tries  every  new  variety  as  it  comes  out,  but 
makes  special  arrangements  with  the  large 
Continental  raisers  to  have  all  their  new  sorts 
submitted  to  him  for  trial,  and  in  this  way 
gets  first  hold  of  every  new  suitable  variety. 

Day  Dream  is  a  medium-sized  bright  pink 
flower  of  good  form  and  substance  ;  the  plant 
is  a  free  grower  and  bloomer.  Kenown,  of  a 
salmon  shade  of  pink,  is  a  very  profuse 
bloomer  and  of  good  constitution.  The  guard 
petals  droop  a  little,  and  are  also  a  lighter 


tint  than  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  ;  this  is 
one  of  the  very  best  for  cutting  from  Novem- 
ber to  ]\Iarch,  and  a  most  reliable  variety. 
Mme.  Melba  is  of  a  darker  shade  of  pink 
than  either  of  the  preceding  varieties,  and 
is  reliable  for  market  work  in  winter  and 
spring  ;  it  has  a  long,  stout  stem.  If  the 
quantity  grown  is  proof  of  its  excellence. 
Royalty  may  well  claim  premier  position 
among  Carnations  ;  the  flower  is  of  a  pleasing 
deep  shade  of  rosy  pink,  larger  than  any  of 
the  above  varieties.  The  plant  is  vigorous, 
producing  an  abundance  of  "  grass,"  very  free 
flowering,  and  its  flowers  are  produced  on 
stout,  strong  stems  from  .3  feet  to  4  feet  high. 
They  can  be  cut  2  feet  or  more  in  length. 
This  is  a  flower  that  lasts  long  when  cut,  and 
is  quite  the  favourite.  Dawn  is  esteemed 
mostly  for  its  colour,  which  comes  closely  to 
the  old  Malmaison.  Among  red  or  scarlet 
Sunbeam  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  variety. 
It  is  a  free  grower,  of  good  constitution,  and  a 
very  useful  winter  flower.  Flora  Hill  and 
White  Cloud  are  the  whites  most  in  favour  at 
the  present  time  for  winter  and  early  spring. 
Flora  Hill  has  a  serrated  guard  petal,  and  is 
slightly  the  larger  flower.  White  Cloud  has 
smooth  petals,  and  is  a  profuse  bloomer.  La 
Grandesse  is  a  newer  candidate  for  popular 
favour,  and  by  some  growers  is  considered  to 
possess  distinct  merit ;  it  is  pure  white  and 
large.  The  plant,  however,  appears  to  lack 
vigour  and  constitution.  It  should  not  be 
placed  in  anything  larger  than  a  4|-inch  pot 
the  first  year  ;  in  constitution  this  reminds  me 
of  Empress  of  Germany,  which  has  practically 
gone  out  of  cultivation.  Of  yellows  Cecilia  is 
most  appreciated  at  the  present  time,  although 
it  is  not  considered  a  good  winter  flower. 
Duchess  Consuelo,  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  of  Chester,  is  still  held  in  high 
esteem  for  early  spring  ;  but  in  the  hands  of 
some  growers  it  is  found  a  little  difficult  to 
manage.  J.  Jaques. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

SOME    ORNAMENTAL 
TREES. 

Acer  Pseudo-platanus  ALBO-VARiEOATnii. 

A  N  elegant  tree  is  the  above,  and  in  spring, 
/%  when  the  foliage  is   fresh,  its  colours 

/   %         are  especially  beautiful,  and  this  is  the 
/      %        case    even   with    trees    growing    upon 
J^  Jk       heavy     soil,     not    usually    considered 

the  best  to  promote  bright  hues 
in  variegated  foliage.  There  is  a  good  pyramidal- 
shaped  tree  of  this  variety  some  40  feet  in  height 
growing  in  the  pleasure  grounds  here,  and  when  it 
is  viewed  either  from  a  distance  or  near  at  hand 
its  appearance  is  very  pleasing,  while  an  under- 
growth of  Portugal  Laurel  and  some  trees  of  Copper 
Beech  hard  by  make  its  colours  appear  still  more 
distinct  and  beautiful.  For  park  planting  this 
tree  is  particularly  well  suited,  and  groups  of  it 
associated  with  other  trees  would  afford  a  rare  and 
attractive  feature. 

Tilt  A  petiolaris  pendula. — This  exceedingly 
beautiful  Lime  has  several  synonyms,  including 
argentea  pendula,  alba  pendula,  and  americana 
pendula.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  handsome  of  the 
Limes,  but  nevertheless  it  is  not  often  met  with. 
There  is  a  specimen  here  upwards  of  70  feet  in 
height,  and  being  upon  a  lawn  it  has  bad  ample 
opportunities  to  develop.  It  has  a  spreading  head 
as  compared  with  T.  europ.-ea,  and,  unlike  that 
species,  it  does  not  attain  a  pyramidal  form.  Its 
pendulous  habit  causes  its  lower  branches  to  trail 
upon  the  ground  ;  its  beauty  is  in  a  great  degree 
enhanced  by  its  fine  foliage,  which  is  comparatively 
large  and  thick,  dark  green  upon  the  upper  surface, 
and  of  satiny  silver  beneath.     This  species  usually 
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blossoms  very  freely  immediately  after  T.  europfea 
is  over,  and  its  flowers  are  larger  than  are  those  of 
the  latter,  deeper  yellow  in  colour,  and  more 
powerfully  scented.  Its  flowers  are  a  great  attrac- 
tion to  bees, which  visit  them  in  vast  numbers.  The 
tree  alluded  to  is  worked  upon  a  common  Lime  tree 
stock. 

Fraxinus  Orscs  (Manna  Ash). — The  singular 
beauty  and  uncommon  appearance  of  this  tree  ought 
to  ensure  its  being  commonly  planted,  and  yet 
specimens  of  it  appear  to  be  rare  and  the  tree 
comparativel}'  little  known.  The  best  one  that  I 
have  seen  is  at  Pontypool  Park.  It  is  growing  with 
a  grand  lot  of  American  shrubs  and  coniferous 
trees,  where  in  June  it  freely  produces  beautiful 
greenish  white  peduncles  of  blossoms,  which  make 
an  unique  display.  The  tree  has  an  elevated, 
though  sheltered,  position,  and  is  50  feet  or  more 
in  height.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this 
tree  blossoms  in  a  j'oung  state,  and  if  not  at  what 
age  it  may  be  depended  upon  to  produce  flowers. 
Jlr.  Lockyer,  who  has  charge  of  the  Pont3'pool 
Park  Gardens,  tells  me  that  the  specimen  there 
blossoms  freely  each  yeir,  but  it  was  almost  as 
large  when  he  took  charge  of  it  as  it  is  now. 

Thomas  Coomber. 
The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 
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LOGAN     AND 
WINEBERRY. 

0  W  difl'erent  these  two  plants  are  as 
regards  hardiness.  The  first  named 
is,  without  doubt,  a  most  useful  fruit 
on  account  of  its  vigour  and  free 
cropping.  Of  course  the}'  do  not  both 
come  from  the  same  part  of  the  world, 
the  Loganberry  being  American,  and  the  Wineberry 
a  more  tender  plant  from  Japan.  This  year  our 
plants  of  the  VVineberry  are  so  crippled  by  frost 
that  they  present  a  sorry  spectacle  at  the  present 
moment,  and  one's  only  hope  is  that  plenty  of  new 
growths  will  come  from  the  base  for  another  j'ear. 
Some  of  the  Raspberries  suffered  almost  as  much. 
This  crop,  I  should  think,  will  be  a  scarce  one  in 
this  part  of  tlie  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Loganberry  is  bearing  grand  crops,  and  did  not 
suffer  in  the  least  by  the  severe  May  frosts,  thus 
showing  its  value  for  exposed  places.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom  this  fruit  thrives 
well,  and  will  become  a  standard  fruit  for  pre- 
serving and  cooking  purposes,  as  it  bears  so  well, 
even  in  adverse  seasons.  It  is  far  more  reliable 
than  the  American  Blackberries,  and  being  so 
hardy  is  doubly  valuable.  When  preserved  the 
fruit  of  the  Loganberry  is  much  superior  to  the 
Blackberry,  being  more  acid.  This  is  a  gain,  and 
the  fruits  being  larger  are  more  valuable.  Old  plants 
crop  well  and  make  a  strong  growth  each  year  from 
the  base.  This  is  the  next  season's  fruiting  wood. 
MiddU<iex.  G.  W. 


EAELY  FIGS  IN  POTS. 
Those  who  enjoy  Figs  over  as  long  a  season  as 
possible  will  find  the  St.  John's  the  best  variety  to 
give  a  supply  from  March  till  June.  There  are 
larger  varieties  of  better  flavour,  but  these  do  not 
force  well.  The  St.  John's  variety  is  above  middle 
size,  of  very  good  flavour,  and  not  much  inferior 
to  the  later  sorts.  For  flavour  alone  I  do  not  think 
any  variety  approaches  the  Black  Figs,  such  as 
Negro  Largo  or  Bourjassotte  Grise,  but  these  are 
not  available  at  the  season  named,  though  of  great 
value  for  succession.  Another  drawback  is  that 
the  large  Black  Figs  drop  so  badly  when  hard 
forced,  whereas  the  St.  John's  is  the  best  Fig 
known,  as  the  crop  is  retained  till  the  fruits  are 
ripe  ;  the  only  drawback  is  that  it  crops  too  freely 
and  needs  severe  thinning.  There  is  another 
variety  much  like  the  St.  John's,  the  Pingo  de 
Mel,  which  many  consider  synonymous.  It  is 
very  similar  in  colour,  size,  and  flavour,  but  the 
trees  with  me  of  the  last-named  variety  are  more 
spreading  in  the  growth,  and  the  flesh  is  yellow, 


whereas  St.  John's  is  white.  They  are  specially 
adapted  for  pot  culture.  Both  varieties  received 
first-class  certificates  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  a  few  years  ago.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  fruits  need  careful  handling, 
and  when  ripe  an  excess  of  moisture  either 
at  the  roots  or  on  the  fruits  causes  what  is  termed 
dry  spot.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  at  length  into 
cultural  details,  but  I  would  add  that  these  two 
varieties  are  certainly  most  profitable  in  pots,  as 
they  never  fail  to  crop  freely.  The  trees  placed  in 
a  cool  house  in  November  and  gently  forced  will 
give  fruits  in  March.  Of  course  much  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  trees  and  whether  the  wood  is 
well  matured.  In  July  we  place  our  trees  in  the 
open,  the  pots  being  plunged  to  prevent  dr3'ing. 
The  trees  give  no  trouble.  They  only  need  a  little 
shortening  of  stray  branches  during  the  growing 
season,  that  is,  when 
in  fruit.  If  this  is 
done  they  will  need 
no  further  pruning, 
as  that  is  best  done 
by  stopping  the 
shoots  every  few  daj'S 
or  at  least  once  a 
week  when  in  full 
vigour.  Repotting  is 
best  done  early  in 
autumn,  just  before 
housing,  and  large 
shifts  should  be 
avoided.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  small  a 
pot  is  necessary  if 
food  and  moisture  are 
given.  For  many 
years  I  grew  the 
Brown  Turkey  and 
Osborn's  for  first  sup- 
plies, but  these  are 
not  so  good  at  the 
season  named.  Of 
course  for  later  use 
and  planted  out 
Brown  Turke_v  is 
doubtless  the  best 
all  round  variety 
grown,  and  for 
autumn  the  Negro 
Largo  grown  in  pots 
is  most  valuable  ;  to 
this  may  be  added 
Nebian  or  Grosse 
Verte. 

G.  Wtthes. 


Parsley-leaved  Blackberry. —This  is  the  best 
of  the  Blackberries  for  general  culture.  The 
fruit  is  very  large,  freely  produced,  and  the 
foliage  is  handsome,  the  stems  being  of  a  rich 
colour  also.  It  is  Ruhits  lariniatus  ;  in  point 
of  rt.avour  it  is  not  equal  to  the  wild  Black- 
berry, which  can  be  obtained  from  any  British 
hedgerow,  and  well  repays  the  care  of  good 
cultivation. 

Cumberland  Blackcap,  or  the  Whitewash 
Bramble  (Rubus  leucodei-mis).— This  is  a  hand- 
some plant,  the  stems  being  white.  The  fruit 
is  small  and  black,  and  ripens  before  the  wild 
Blackberries. 

Farly  King  is  a  large-fruited  American 
variety  which  ripens  early. 


BLACKBERRIES 
AND  ALLIED 
FRUITS. 

These  useful  fruits 
give  variety  to  the 
year's  supply,  and 
are  valuable  in  the 
making  of  jam,  jelly, 
and  tarts.  They 
require  but  little 
care  in  cultivation, 

and  grow  freely  in  any  ordinary  soil.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  from  plants  in 
rows  6  feet  apart,  the  shoots  being  trained 
right  and  left,  espalier  style.  The  fruiting 
shoots  can  then  be  removed  every  season,  and 
fresh  sturdy  growths  laid  in  as  they  are  pro- 
duced for  the  following  year's  crop  ;  some  peg 
them  down  and  cut  ofl  the  ends  after  August 
to  strengthen  the  lower  buds,  which  next  year 
produce  strong-flowering  branches. 

All  the  jjruning  necessary  is  to  cut  away  the 
old  fruiting  wood  yearly,  as  with  Raspberries. 
When  established  all  grow  strongly,  and  the 
plants  can  be  placed  from  6  feet  to  10  feet 
apart.  The  American  sorts,  as  a  rule,  flower 
freely,  but  only  fruit  satisfactorily  in  a  few 
positions  or  in  very  favourable  seasons. 


LOGANBEBRIES. 

The  Lawton  is  a  large  American  variety. 

Lurretia  is  suitable  for  culture  in  damp, 
boggy  land.  The  black  fruits  are  large  and 
acid  and  resemble  the  Dewberry. 

Wilson  Junior  is  one  of  the  best  large 
American  black  sorts,  and  grows  very  freely. 

The  Wineberry  {Rnbus  phoenicolasius)  is  a 
strong  climber  and  beautiful,  even  in  winter 
the  shoots  are  thickly  covered  with  red,  short 
spines  ;  in  summer  the  velvety  foliage  is  con- 
spicuous. The  reddish  fruits  are  produced 
freely  in  the  autumn  ;  birds  are  very  fond  of 
them.  The  berries  are  small,  and  when  cooked 
have  a  pleasant,  distinct  flavour. 

The  Loijanben-y  is  a  vigorous  grower,  the 
shoots  reaching  10  feet  to  12  feet  high  in  a 
season.     Its  handsome  foliage  is  striking,  and 
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it  gives  an  abundant  supply  of  large  red 
berries,  which  resemble  Raspberries  before 
they  are  ripe.  The  Loganberry  is  an  American 
hybrid  between  the  Blackberry  and  the  Rasp- 
berry. The  flavour  is  rich  when  cooked. 
When  used  for  dessert  the  fruits  need  to  be 
fully  ripe. 

The  Mahdi. — This  novelty  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Raspberry  Belle  de  Fontenay  and 
the  common  Blackberry,  and  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  hardy  fruits.  In  habit  of  growth  and 
foliage  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Blackberry, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  during  the  latter  part  of 
July  and  early  August.  The  flavour  is  e.xcel- 
lent,  superior  to  that  of  the  Loganberry. 


CHERRY    GROWING. 

(Continued  from  page  4i5y  ^ol.  LXIII.) 
Cherkies  in  the  Orchard. 
Before  setting  out  to  plant  standard  Cherry  trees 
there  are  a  few  important  points  that  it  is  well  to 
consider.  The  first  is  suitability  of  soil  and 
situation.  It  may  be  all  very  well  to  plant  some 
fruits  and  trust  to  chance,  but  this  hit  or  miss 
method  will  not  answer  with  Cherries.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  requirements  of  the  fruit, 
and  may  say  here  that  I  have  seen  pounds  and 
pounds  literally  thrown  away  in  attempting  to 
establish  Cherry  orchards  on  water-logged  soil. 
Good  drainage  is  absolutely  essential,  and  without 
it  nothing  but  failure  can  result.  The  second  point 
to  be  considered  is  the  bird  question.  Various 
members  of  the  feathered  tribe  have  a  marked 
taste  for  ripe  Cherries,  and  to  simply  plant  a  few 
odd  trees  in  an  orchard  along  with  other  fruits  is 
often  only  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  as  the  birds 
generally  get  the  best  part  of  the  crop.  If  orchard 
culture  is  gone  into  at  all  sufficient  trees  should  be 
planted  to  merit  the  expense  of  paying  a  man  or 
boy  to  look  after  the  fruit  when  it  is  ripe. 

From  observation  and  experience  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  best  site  for  establishing  an 
orchard  is  on  arable  land,  because  the  trees  make 
a  better  start  when  the  ground  is  under  cultivation 
for  the  first  few  years  than  if  they  are  planted  in 
turf.  At  the  same  time  I  am  aware  that  this  pro- 
ceeding is  not  always  practicable,  and  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  keep  the  ground  round  the  trees  for  a 
distance  of  6  feet  or  so  bare  of  turf  for  a  few  years. 
Thirty  feet  apart  is  a  good  distance  to  plant 
standard  Cherries,  which  should  be  supported  by 
stout  stakes  and  be  protected  from  animals  of 
any  kind  injuring  the  bark.  The  grass  in  Cherry 
orchards  should  be  kept  closely  fed  off,  preferably 
by  sheep,  and  to  attempt  to  get  a  rick  of  Hay  from 
the  enclosure  means  something  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  trees.  When  in  full  bearing  standard 
Cherries  need  feeding,  and  top-dressings  of  animal 
manure  are  highly  beneficial.  The  contents  of 
liquid  manure  tanks  poured  over  the  roots  in  the 
winter  help  the  trees  considerably,  and  where  lime 
is  deficient  occasional  dressings  of  this  material, 
chalk,  basic  slag,  or  old  mortar  rubble  may  be 
applied  with  advantage. 

Pruning. — The  prime  object  at  the  outset  is  to 
furnish  the  trees  with  good  heads,  and  this  done 
the  less  acquaintanceship  they  have  with  the  knife 
the  better  on  account  of  the  deadly  gum  trouble. 
When  newly-planted  specimens  have  got  hold  at 
the  roots  the  shoots  need  shortening  to  induce 
them  to  throw  out  strong  growths  that  are  to  form 
the  main  branches  of  the  tree,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  do  a  little  pruning  for  a  few  years  in  order  to 
shape  the  heads.  After  that  the  less  knife  the 
better,  and  pruning  operations  consist  in  going 
over  the  trees  in  October  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  dead  branches  and  thinning  out  growths 
where  there  is  any  danger  of  crowding.  No  hard 
and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  this  operation  ; 
the  judgment  of  the  operator  must  be  the  guide, 
though  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  better  to 
err  on  the  side  of  doing  too  little  cutting  than  too 
much. 

Varieties. — In  the  garden  list  above  I  have 
already  mentioned  some  varieties  that  are  well 
suited   to  orchard  culture,  and  in  this  selection  I 


append  the  names  of 
Cherries  that  are  fre- 
quently met  with  and 
do  well  in  the  orchards 
of  Kent.  Amongst  the 
Cherries  known  as 
White  Hearts  and 
Amber  Bigarreaus,  we 
have  the  Klton  Heart, 
an  early  orchard 
variety,  that  does  well 
in  retentive  soil ;  Early 
Amber,  a  very  early 
variety,  largely  grown 
in  East  Kent ;  Kentish 
Bigarreau  or  Amber 
Heart,  a  splendid  mid- 
season  Cherry,  one  of 
the  standard  Kentish 
varieties ;  and  Bigar- 
reau  Napoleon, 
Florence,  and  Emperor 
Francis,  all  of  which 
are  late. 

The  most  desirable 
amongst  the  Black 
Heart  and  Black 
Bigarreau  Cherries  for 
orchard  culture  are 
Early  Rivers',  Old 
Black  Heart,  and 
Werder's  Black  Heart, 
for  the  first  picking, 
followed  by  Black  Cir- 
cassian, Turkey  Heart, 
and  Waterloo  Heart 
for  late  use.  A  few  of 
the  Duke  Cherries  are 
suitable  for  orchard 
culture,  amongst  the 
best  being  May  Duke, 
which  is  excellent, 
Royal  Duke,  and  Late 
Duke. 
MoRELLO  Cherries. 
All  the  varieties  in 
this  division  are  suit- 
able for  culinary  and 
preserving  purposes, 
while  the  sharp  acid 
flavour  of  the  fruits 
is  acceptable  to  some  palates  for  dessert. 
As  a  rule  Morello  Cherries  are  less  exacting  in 
their  soil  requirements  than  the  sweet  kinds, 
not  so  liable  to  gumming,  and  more  hardy.  For 
furnishing  a  north  wall  no  fruit  is  more 
suitable  than  a  Morello  Cherry,  and  if  pro- 
tected the  berries  will  hang  till  quite  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  they  are  most  acceptable.  Morello 
("berries  succeed  almost  as  well  as  pyramids  in  the 
open  as  they  do  on  walls,  and  occasionally  they  are 
planted  as  low  standards.  The  habit  of  Morello 
Cherries  is  to  produce  fruit  chiefly  on  young  shoots 
of  the  previous  season's  growth,  and  consequently 
the  pruning  of  wall  trees  consists  of  removing  any 
useless  branches  and  laying  in  as  much  young  wood 
as  possible.  In  the  case  of  trees  growing  out  in 
the  open  very  little  knife  work  is  required  when 
specimens  are  established.  In  addition  to  the 
Morello  of  gardens,  a  useful  littleCherry  for  culinary 
purposes  is  largely  grown  in  Kent,  known  as 
the  Kentish  Red.  This  is  the  fruit  from  which 
most  of  the  Cherry  brandy  is  made.  It  succeeds 
well  in  the  form  of  bushes  and  low  standards,  and 
rarely  fails  to  crop.  The  Flemish  Red  is  somewhat 
similar,  but  it  is  later  and  the  fruits  are  rather 
larger.  For  preserving  and  culinary  purposes  it  is 
a  desirable  variety.  G.  H.  HoIjLIngsworth. 

(  To  he  continued. ) 
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Spir.ha  c.espitosa. 
This  little  gem  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to 
my  collection.     It  is  a  remarkable  species,  so  small 
that  a  crown  piece  would  entirely  cover  it,  and  the 
dwarfest   member  of    the   genus  so  far  as  I  can 
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ascertain.  The  plant  forms  dense  rosette-like 
masses  of  tiny,  narrow,  glaucous  green  leaves,  and 
becomes  quite  a  thick  carpet.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  from  New  Mexico  to  Northern 
Nevada,  where  it  grows  on  damp  limestone  rocks 
at  a  considerable  elevation.  The  flowers,  I  learn, 
are  small  and  white,  and  appear  in  early  autumn 
on  stems  1  inch  or  2  inches  high.  I  am  trying  this 
interesting  plant  at  the  moist  edge  of  a  tub 
containing  the  dainty  little  Nymphaja  pygma;a 
helveola,  and  have  surrounded  it  with  small  pieces 
of  limestone  rock. 

CVDONIA    SaGENTI. 

Here  is  another  small  subject,  and  one  which 
has  been  quite  a  conspicuous  feature  in  my  small 
rock  garden  this  spring,  so  much  so  that  I  can 
thoroughly  recommend  it  as  a  most  desirable  dwarf 
shrub  for  almost  any  purpose,  although  from  its 
habit  of  growth  the  rock  garden  would  appear  to 
be  its  proper  home.  It  came  to  me  from  Newry 
under  the  name  of  Cydonia  pj'gmoea,  and,  though 
I  cannot  at  the  time  of  writing  trace  any  authority 
for  this  name,  I  observe  that  Messrs.  Lemoine  are 
distributing  a  Cydonia,  which  exactly  answers  to 
the  description  of  my  plant,  under  the  name  of 
C.  Sagenti.  Whatever  may  prove  to  be  its  correct 
name,  it  is  very  lovely,  and  all  through  April  its 
erect  little  spreading  branches  were  smothered 
with  bright  orange  flowers.  In  spite,  too,  of  the 
bitter  April  weather  which  so  injured  many  of  our 
hardy  shrubs,  this  handsome  little  one  appeared 
quite  unaffected,  and  has  even  set  fruit. 


Slug  Catching. 
This   subject  has  been    given  considerable   pro- 
minence of  late.      I  suppose  the  wet  summer  last 
year  has  something  to  do  with  this,  as  it  proved 
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congeniil  to  the  welfare  of  these  pests.  A  corre- 
spondent wrote  to  the  Field  some  weeks  ago 
as  follows : — "  The  only  effective  remedy  I  can 
find  for  a  plague  of  slugs  is  successional  broods  of 
ducklings — a  fresh  brood  every  month.  No  other 
plan  is  of  any  avail  in  my  garden,  which  has  large  j 
grassy  banks  on  all  sides  and  meadows  beyond  t 
them.  The  late  Miss  Ormerod  kindly  gave  me  | 
the  result  of  her  experiments,  and  she  found  lime 
most  effective — one  application  at  dawn,  another 
after  the  slugs  had  expended  a  lot  of  slime,  and  a 
third  to  make  sure  later  on.  The  slime  being  their 
protection,  when  they  have  exhausted  the  supply, 
lime  kills  them  ;  but  this  plan  is  useless  to  me,  as 
they  keep  invading  the  garden  from  the  grass  out- 
side daily.  I  find  a  wash  of  one  to  twenty-five 
of  cressilio  acid  and  water  on  frames  and  staging 
prevents  them  from  climbing,  and  the  deterrent 
lasts  a  fortnight  at  least."  After  this  follows  an 
editorial  note  to  the  effect  that  powdered  quick- 
lime will  kill  every  slug  or  snail  on  which  it  falls, 
and  is  best  as  dusted  over  crops  after  showers,  or 
in  the  gloaming,  when  these  marauders  are  abroad. 
Most  of  us,  too,  will  agree  with  the  editor  when 
he  goes  on  to  add  that  ducklings,  &c.,  are  very 
useful,  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  employ  them  in 
many  small  gardens. 

To  the  majority  of  hardy  plant  growers  the 
remedy  suggested  is  worse  than  the  disease.  To 
have  such  gems  as  the  Androsacea  and  encrusted 
Saxifrages  overrun  with  ducklings  (however  small) 
would  end,  I  am  afraid,  in  disaster  for  the  plants. 
Dr.  Bonavia  draws  attention  in  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle  to  a  statement  in  "Animal  Life  "  that 
the  favourite  diet  of  the  blind-worm  (sometimes 
known  as  the  slow-worm)  consists  of  small  grey 
meadow  slugs ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  most 
beneficial  to  the  gardener  and  the  agriculturist. 
I  was  extremely  interested  by  some  further 
remarks  of  Dr.  Bonavia's,  and  have  therefore 
looked  up  the  matter,  as  the  reptile  is  fairly  abun- 
dant in  this  district. 

According  to  "  Chambers's  Encyclopiedia  "  "  it  is 
very  timid,  and  when  alarmed  contracts  itself 
forcibly,  and  then  becomes  remarkably  brittle,  so 
as  to  be  easily  broken  in  two  by  a  blow  or  by  an 
attempt  to  bend  it.  The  name  blind-worm  has 
apparently  originated  in  a  mistake  caused  by  the 
smallness  of  the  eyes,  which,  however,  are  very 
quick  and  brilliant.  Its  food  consists  of  slugs  I 
and  insects,  and  it  retires  in  autumn 
under  masses  of  decayed  wood  and 
leaves  or  into  dry  soft  soil."  A  friend 
of  mine  kept  one  in  captivity  for  a 
considerable  period,  feeding  it  on  earth- 
worms. At  the  time  I  did  not  know 
that  slugs  were  included  amongst  its 
diet,  so  that  I  was  not  interested  in 
his  strange  pet,  but  now  I  intend  pro- 
curing one  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  a  well-known  journal  devoted  to 
the  fair  sex  a  friend  has  pointed  out 
to  me  the  following  paragraph  under 
the  heading  of  "AmateurGardening": — 
"A  very  simple  mode  of  slug  catching 
has  been  suggested  by  a  practical 
amateur,  who  declares  it  to  be  most 
efficacious.  This  is  to  place  a  few  old 
saucers  about  in  the  borders,  and  pour 
into  them  early  in  the  evening  three  or 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  ordinary  draught 
beer.  The  next  morning  the  saucers 
will  simply  be  crowded  with  tipsy  slugs, 
which  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  them.  If  fowls  are 
kept  this  disagreeable  operation  may  be 
avoided,  for  the  slugs  will  afford  them 
a  perfect  feast,  and  the  residue  of  beer 
will  do  them  no  harm."  The  italics  are 
mine  !  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
this  "very  simple  mode"  is  really  to 
be  taken  seriously.  According  to  an 
amusing  case  which  figured  in  a  Scotch 
law  court  some  time  ago  the  effect  of 
intoxicants  on  fowls  is  decidedly  more 
degrading  than  one  could  possibly 
imagine. 

The  sum  total  of  my  experience  with 
slugs  is  that  hand  picking  with  a  lamp 


at  night  is  the  only  efficient  way  of  dealing 
with  them  as  far  as  hardy  plants  are  con- 
cerned. Zine  rings  and  other  contrivances 
are  unsightly,  and  there  is  no  pleasure  in 
growing  such  plants,  for  instance,  as  Cotyledon 
spinosa  and  Androsace  sempervivoides  when  their 
beauty  is  marred  by  an  ugly  piece  of  metal.  My 
advice  to  anyone  about  to  construct  a  rock  garden 
or  to  make  an  herbaceous  border  is  to  put  small 
heaps  of  bran  on  and  around  the  ground  it  is  pro- 
posed to  lay  out.  Then  pay  several  visits  each 
evening  to  these  heaps  and  collect  all  the  slugs 
which  in  this  way  have  been  attracted,  dropping 
them  into  a  can  of  brine.  The  bran  should  he 
renewed  occasionally,  and  after  a  while  it  will  be 
found  that  all  the  slugs  are  caught.  I  know  of  no 
better  way  of  ridding  a  piece  of  ground  of  these 
pests  ;  it  is  both  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  in- 
discriminate use  of  soot  and  lime  amongst  alpine 
plants  is  likely  to  do  as  much  damage  as  the  slugs 
themselves.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 
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EREMURUS    HIM-ROB. 


M 


AY  I  be  permitted  to  rectify  a  small 
error  in  your  issue  of  the  -iOlh  ult., 
re  the  hybrid  Eremurus  described  by 
your  correspondent  (see  page  423)  ? 
The  parentage  given  is  not  quite 
correct,  as  E.  himalaicus  has  been  the 
seed-parent,  and  not  E.  robustus.  The  name 
should  read  hira-rob,  not  ninirob.  In  naming  this 
plant,  which  was  raised  in  Messrs.  Van  Tubergen's 
nurseries,  I  followed  Sir  Michael  Foster's  example, 
who  advocates  the  system  of  naming  hybrids  by 
uniting  abbreviations  of  the  names  of  the  parents. 
This  system  has  the  great  advantage  that  with 
hybrid  plants  it  at  once  reveals  their  parentage. 
Haarlem,  Holland.  John  Hogg. 


AQUILEGIA    GLANDULOSA. 
This  nursery  is  the  headquarters  of  Aquilegia 
glandulosa,  and  has  been  .so  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  one  of  my  specialities— indeed,  my  only 
speciality  in  the  flower  way— for  our  nurseries 


are  mainly  devoted  to  forest  trees,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  fruit  trees,  Roses,  etc.  This 
Columbine  is  the  only  species  grown  here,  so 
as  to  keep  the  strain  pure. 

This  year  my  stock  of  plants  flowered  splen- 
didly and  are  setting  seed  well,  while  last 
season  I  had  also  a  good  deal  of  bloom, 
but  failed  to  get  much  seed  on  account,  I 
suppose,  of  so  much  rain  just  at  the  critical 
time  of  setting.  The  two  illustrations  would 
have  been  more  intere.sting  if  the  photographs 
had  been  taken  a  couple  of  days  or  so  sooner 
as  the  flowers  were  past  their  best.  The  illus- 
tration of  the  single  specimen  represents  the 
best  flowering  plant  of  this  Columbine  that  I 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  Before  this 
specimen  bloomed  well-flowered  plants  might 
be  had  with  from  fifty  to  eighty  blooms  and 
buds  ;  but  the  one  illustrated  had  the  enor- 
mous number  of  1.53  flowers  and  buds  in  all 
stages  of  development.  On  the  day  it  was 
photographed  about  fifty-six  of  the  flowers 
were  open,  the  remainder  being  buds  in  the 
various  stages.  The  average  diameter  of  the 
flowers  is  3*  inches,  but  this  year  I  had  many 
4  inches  to  4i  inches  across,  and  one  measured 
.5  inches,  but  it  was  e.xceptional. 

With  us  this  plant  neither  has  nor  requires 
any  special  attention.  It  does  not  do  much 
good  in  light  or  poor  soil,  thriving  best  in 
rich  soil  and  that  not  liable  to  get  dry  in 
summer.  Our  present  flowering  plants  are 
growing  on  peaty  soil,  and  we  get  water  3  feet 
to  4  feet  below  the  surface.  Transplanted 
tufts  will  flower  in  beds  where  the  seeds  have 
been  sown,  but  plants  that  have  flowered  for 
some  years  dwindle  away.  I  think  three  year 
old  plants  that  have  been  well  grown  flower 
most  profusely,  although  they  bloom  well  for 
years  after. 

Plants  can  be  moved  during  open  weather 
from  the  end  of  August  to  the  end  of  April. 
Seed  ripens  about  the  first  week  of  .July,  and 
that  freshly  gathered  is  best  ;  and  if  sown  at 
once— during  July— it  will  germinate  mostly 
the   same    summer    and    the    remainder    the 
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following  year.     If  seed  is  kept  over  until  the  j 
following  spring  after  gathering  it  loses  a  deal 
of  germinating  power  ;  so  the  best  method  is 
to  get  seed  whenever  ripe  and  sow  it  in  the 
open  at  once.  W.  Wiseman. 

The  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.B. 

LEWISIA  TWEEDYI. 
We  are  pleased  to  illustrate  this  beautiful 
flower,  and  should  be  glad  if  readers  would 
give  their  experience  of  it.  It  is  somewhat 
tender  as  a  rule,  but  the  lovely  colouring  of 
the  flowers  is  a  full  reward  for  any  trouble 
necessary  to  get  good  results. 

LYCHNIS   CHALCEDONICA. 
Among  the  old   garden    flowers  we    must    place 
Lychnis  nhalcedonica,  whose  introduction  by  way 


of  the  East,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  records  of  the 
past,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  As 
the  author  of  "Flora  Historica  "  says,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  was  introduced  into  Europe 
in  their  day,  "  since  we  find  so  many  of  the  Conti- 
nental languages  agree  in  calling  it  the  Cross  of 
Jerusalem — the  French,  Croix  de  .Jerusalem  ;  the 
Spaniards,  Cruces  de  Jerusalem  ;  the  Italians, 
Croce  di  Cavalieri  ;  the  Germans,  Hierosolymorum 
flos."  Gerard  speaks  of  it  as  common  in  English 
gardens  in  159(i,  and  he  calls  it  the  "  Flower  of 
Constantinople  "  and  the  "Campion  of  Constanti- 
nople." Its  more  common  name  in  recent  years 
has  been  simply  that  of  the  "  Scarlet  Lychnis,"  a 
term  which  expresses  graphically,  when  we  are 
aware  of  the  supposed  derivation  of  the  name  of 
Lychnis,  said  to  come  from  one  signifying  flame  or 
lamp,  the  flame-like  appearance  of  the  blossoms. 
When  seen  in  certain  lights  our  flower  seems  to  be 
appropriately  so  named  from  the  brilliancy  of  its 


colour  and  the  effect  it  makes  in  the  garden.  That 
it  has  long  been  a  favourite  need  not  cause  sur- 
prise, as  even  in  the  summer  months,  when  the 
garden  is  full  of  colour,  this  flower  can  well  held 
its  own.  If  we  are  to  accept  common  tradition 
and  many  authorities,  the  scarlet  Lychnis  comes 
from  Russia,  but  the  "Index  Kewensis "  gives 
Japan  as  its  native  place.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  trace  this  old  flower  in  the  course  of  its  wander- 
ings until  it  found  its  way  to  our  isles.  It  seems 
almost  needless  to  describe  it.  Growing  from  H  feet 
to  about  4  feet  high,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  cultivation  it  receives,  it  looks  hand- 
some with  its  stem  -  clasping,  rather  lanceolate 
leaves  and  the  clusters  of  scarlet  flowers  which 
surmount  the  erect  stem. 

The  typical  plant  with  single  flowers  is  easily 
raised  from  seeds  or  increased  by  division,  and 
there  are  varieties  with  white  and  rose-coloured 
flowers  in  addition  to  the  scarlet.  It  is,  however, 
to  its  double-flowered  varieties  that  the  scarlet 
Lychnis  mainly  owes  its  popularity.  The  double 
scarlet  is  the  most  brilliant,  and  gives  precedence 
to  none  of  its  compeers  in  its  season.  Scarcer  and 
beautiful,  if  less  striking,  is  the  double  white 
variety,  which  one  seldom  sees  offered  in  a  cata- 
logue. It  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  with 
the  Dutch,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
known  to  Henry  Van  Oosten,  whose  "Dutch 
Gardener  ;  or,  the  Compleat  Florist "  lies  before 
me  as  I  write,  and  who  speaks  of  only  "one  sort 
of  double  Lychnis.'  It  has,  however,  long  been 
known  in  this  country,  and  is  appreciated  by  some, 
though,  personally,  I  should  not  compare  it  with 
the  double  scarlet  for  garden  use.  One  may  say 
the  same  of  another  double — the  double  rose — 
which  I  have  not  seen  for  jears,  and  which  must 
now  be  very  rare. 

The  double  varieties  can  be  increased  by  division 
in  early  spring,  though  it  is  not  always  that 
increase  by  this  simple  method  is  possible  from 
the  absence  of  side  growths.  Sometimes,  however, 
slips  may  be  procured  from  the  roots  in  autumn, 
but,  failing  these,  propagation  is  best  effected  by 
making  cuttings  of  the  flower-stems  before  the 
flowers  open  in  early  summer.  This  process 
requires  more  care  than  can  often  be  spared  in 
these  times,  but  it  is  the  most  certain  way  of 
raising  a  stock.  The  stems  should  be  cut  into 
pieces  of  three  or  four  joints  and  inserted  in  light 
soil  on  a  half  shady  bed  or  border,  leaving  only 
one  eye  above  the  surface.  They  should  be  watered 
so  as  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  cuttings,  and  then 
covered  with  a  hand-light  or  glass,  shaded  from 
strong  sun,  until  they  root,  which  ought  to  be  in 
from  six  to  seven  weeks,  when  some  air  may  be 
given  and  they  may  be  gradually  exposed  to  the 
sun.  These  double  vaiieties  are  worthy  of  this 
trouble  and  care.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
raising  of  the  single  form  from  seeds,  the  treat- 
ment not  differing  from  that  of  other  hardj'  flowers. 
The  scarlet  Lychnis  likes  a  warm  situation  in  a 
rich  but  well-drained  soil,  and  a  group  has  a  much 
better  effect  than  a  single  plant.  S.  Arnott. 


LEWISIA  TWEEDYI.      (From  a  }  hotnjiraph  hy  Miss  Willmott.) 


NOTES  FROM  A  YOEKSHIRE  GARDEN. 

Mossv  Saxifrages  as  Edging  Plants. 
This  particular  Yorkshire  garden  consisted  at  first 
only  of  a  portion  of  a  field,  with  a  concrete  walk 
leading  up  to  a  new  house.  It  was  a  question  how 
best  to  obliterate  as  quickly  as  possible  the  stiff 
concrete  edgings  of  the  path  and  give  a  pretty 
setting  to  the  herbaceous  border  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make.  After  preparing  and  planting  the 
latter,  the  edging  consisted  for  the  first  .^ear  of 
Pansies,  and  very  gay  they  looked  during  the 
summer.  But  in  winter  the  concrete  edging  was 
very  bare  and  ugly,  so  in  the  following  spring  a 
number  of  mossy  Saxifrages  took  their  place,  and 
have  proved  a  gieat  success  during  the  four  years 
I  hey  have  been  planted.  Beautiful  fresh  green 
lufts  greet  the  eye  in  autumn  and  winter,  followed 
by  masses  of  little  flowers  in  spring,  and  all  so 
easily  grown  and  spreading  so  quickly.  Perhaps 
Saxifraga  Rhei  with  its  rose-pink  blooms  is  as 
charming  as  anj',  and  close  by  is  the  riuh  red  little 
atropurpurea,  whilst  muscoides  antl  ca'spitosa 
spread  their  white  carpet  of  blooms  in  contrast  to 
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their  fellows.  There  is  no  special  order  or  arrange- 
nieat  of  sorts  ;  first  one  variety,  then  another,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  bos?es  of  the  same  colour 
together,  the  general  effect  being  very  pleasing. 

Waltbr  Jesper. 


AN   ARTIST'S   NOTE-BOOK. 

ASPIDISTRA    LURIDA. 

A  SPIDISTR.\  Ll'EIDA,  with  its  leathery 

i\         Palm-like  leaves  and  quaint,  dull- 

/  %        coloured    tlower.s,   that   barely  rise 

/ — \      above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  would 

I        \.     appear  to  be  as  widely  removed  as 

possiblefrom  the  charmingMadonna ' 

Lily,  whose  shafts  of  the  purest  white  flowers 

form  a  delightful  feature  in  many  gardens,  yet 

the  two  are  closely  allied,  both  being  members 

of  the  extensive  order  Liliacea\     ITnlike  most 

of  its  relatives,  this  Aspidistra  is  chiefly  valued 

for  the  persistent  character  of  its  handsome 

shining  leaves   and   the   manner  in  which   it 

adapts  itself   to   adverse   conditions,  for  as  a 

window,  plant  even  in  the  smoky  districts  of 

London,  the   Aspidistra,  known   popularly  as 

the  Parlour  Palm,  will  not  only  hold  its  own 

but  flourish. 

No  description  of  the  Aspidistra  is  necessary, 
as  it  is  a  well-known  plant,  but  its  curious 
flowers  perplex  many.  They  appear  during 
spring,  firstly  in  the  shape  of  little  knobs  on 
the  creeping  rhizomes,  which  push  their  way 
just  clear  of  the  soil,  increase  in  size,  and  ulti- 
mately expand.  They  are  of  a  thick,  wax-like 
texture,  of  a  lurid  jiurjjle  when  expanded,  and 
have  a  curious  Mushroom-like  stigma.  Despite 
their  solid  appearance  they  quickly  fade.  There 
is  a  widespread  idea  that  if  allowed  to  develop 
the  flowers  weaken  the  plant  considerably,  but 
there  is  really  no  foundation  for  this,  as  the 
effects,  if  any,  are  so  infinitesimal  as  to  be 
not  worth  consideration.  China  is  the  native 
country  of  the  Aspidistra,  and  it  was  intro- 
duced from  there  in  1H-2-2.  The  variety  with 
variegated  leaves  — which,  when  in  good  con- 
dition, is  remarkably  handsome — is  almost  as 
well  known  as  the  ordinary  green-leaved  form. 
In  the  "  Kew  Hand  List  "  the  specific  names  of 
elatior  and  lurida  are  given,  but  as  generally 
met  with  in  gardens  the  two  are  identical.  A 
third  species  is  also  mentioned,  viz..  Aspidistra 
typica,  which  was  figured  in  the  Botnniral 
Magazine,  tab.  7484,  July,  1896.  From  a  foliage 
point  of  view  it  is  not  equal  to  the  older  kind, 
but  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  flowers  being 
borne  on  particularly  long  pedicels,  and  being 
arranged  in  threes  in.stead  of  fours  as  Aspi- 
distras usually  are.  H.  P 


smooth  surface,  and  he  was  exactly  the  same 
colour  as  the  mould  ;  and,  as  he  exactly  fitted 
the  cavity  in  which  he  squatted,  and  there  was 
no  .sign  of  the  burrow  by  which  he  had  entered, 
one  might  easily  have  taken  him  up  in  a 
trowelful  of  earth  without  noticing  him.  This 
peculiar  faculty  of  the  toad  for  burying  himself 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind  is  due  to  his 
trick  of  burrowing  backwards,  as  a  crab  does, 
his  strong  hind  legs  shovelling  the  earth  for- 
wards until  he  is  covered. 

An  Indian  Parallel. 
Even  as  I  watched  the  toad  he  began 
to  sink  very  slowly  in  the  leaf-mould,  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  movement,  until  he 
was  quite  out  of  sight  under  a  thin  layer  of 
earth.  After  that,  of  course,  it  was  only  a 
matter  for  his  own  judgment  how  deep  he 
should  go  for  safety.  Not 
a  sign  upon  the  surfacel 
would  reveal  his  movement 
downwards,  though  the 
necessity  for  breathing 
would   no    doubt    prevent 


ROUND    ABOUT    A    GARDEN. 


"  Toad  in  a  Hole." 

If  you  poke  about  the  corners  of  a  garden  you 
will  soon  understand  how  the  stories  of  toads 
imprisoned  in  solid  rock  arise.  You  hardly 
ever  find  a  toad  in  its  chosen  retreat  without 
wondering  how  it  managed  to  get  in,  and  how 
it  proposes  to  get  out  again  ;  and  our  ancestors 
enshrined  this  batrachian  habit  in  the  phrase 
"  toad  in  a  hole,"  as  the  name  of  a  dish  in 
which  apiece  of  meat  is  baked  inside  a  batter 
with  no  visible  means  of  entrance  or  exit.  I  was 
reminded  of  this  recently,  when  a  box  of 
young  Celery  plants  was  lifted  from  a  mound 
of  leaf-mould,  on  which  it  had  been  left  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  a  large  toad  was  revealed  in 
the  middle  of  the  flat  impression  left  by  the 
box.    His  back  was  perfectly  level  with  the 
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[  him  from  going  far.  In  Indii  you  may  see 
earth  frogs  performing  the  same  feat  with 
almost  uncanny  skill,  although  it  is  not 
often  that  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
evasive  creatures  at  large,  because  they  come 
out  and  feed  only  at  night,  lying  buried  in  the 
ground  through  all  the  hours  of  daylight.  It 
so  happened,  however,  that  in  the  compound 
of  our  bungalow  there  was  a  tennis  lawn 
fenced  on  the  side  next  the  flower-beds  with 
wire  netting,  with  a  mesh  just  large  enough  to 
allow  the  passage  of  the  frogs  on  ordinary 
occasions.  When  the  rains  come,  however, 
everything  which  can  absorb  moisture  and  eat 
insects  becomes  suddenly  absurdly  fat,  because 
there  are  countless  swarms  of  insects  and 
water    everywhere.      Then,    rising    with    the 


dawn,    you    might    observe    a   very    curious 
spectacle  on  the  margin  of  the  tennis  lawn. 

The  Vanishing  Trick. 
A  large  number  of  live  tennis  balls,  as  it 
.■^eenied,  were  kicking  with  two  long  legs  to 
force  themselves  through  the  wire  netting ; 
but  if  you  looked  on  the  other  side  of  the 
netting  you  saw  it  fringed  at  the  ground-level 
with  the  heads  and  fore  legs  of  frogs,  and  the 
"tennis  balls"  on  the  other  .side  were  their 
tight  round  bodies,  too  compactly  crammed 
with  insects  to  get  through  by  the  way  they 
had  come.  It  was  a  terrible  time  for  them, 
because  at  dawn  the  crows  and  dogs  and  all 
sorts  of  predaceous  creatures  are  on  the  prowl 
for  the  night's  leavings;  but  the  mali  (a  native 
gardener)  was  the  deus  ej-  machma  to  help 
them  out  of  their  woe.  Going  down  the  line 
with  a  basket  he  unceremoniously  hauled  them 
all  back  and  dropped  them  into  the  basket, 
which  he  then  emptied— kerfiop  !— on  the 
nearest  flower-bed.  After  an  instant  of  wild 
struggling  and  heaving,  all  the  frogs  squatted 
separate  and  right  side  up,  and  then,  as  they 
sat  there  staring  at  you  with  great  goggle  eyes, 
they  all  sank  into  the  ground.  Their  faces 
were  the  last  things  to  disappear,  and  then  the 
smooth  brown  earth  lay  over  them  without  a  sign 
to  show  that  anything  had  disturbed  its  surface. 
As  you  gazed  in  wonder  you  could  not  help 
thinking  how  astonishingly  little  one  knows  of 
the  things  that  go  on  around  one  every  day. 

An  Unwelcome  Garden 

Guest. 
And  an   Indian   garden  is 
specially    rich    in    zoological 
surprises.       It     was     in     the 
Punjab  that  the  report   one 
summer  of  wolves  having  been 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the    houses    caused    general 
concern  and   no  small  alarm 
among  the  natives  on  account 
of  their  children.     The  likely 
jungles     in     the    immediate 
neighbourhood     were     drawn 
with    mixed    packs   of    dogs, 
but  drawn   blank ;    yet   still 
the  wolves  were  heard  or  seen 
nightly.  Beyond  the  far  corner 
of  our  large  compound  was  a 
bathing  tank  and  shrine,  where 
a  religious  fair  was  held  once 
a  year,_  and  close  to  this  the 
irrigation   channel    for 
the  garden  was  carried 
between  banks  several 
feet  high.  The  rich  soil 
in  this    corner    of   the 
garden  bore  a  tangle  of 
flowering    shrubs  — 
scarlet  Hibiscus  and  a 
perfect     thicket     of 
.  Lantanas,  orange,  pink, 

and  white,  weaving  them  all  together  into  an 
impenetrable  mass.  This  was  a  favourite  haunt 
of  many  scores  of  kinds  of  glorious  butterflies 
by  day  and  hiwk-moths  at  night  ;  and  there  I 
was  standing  one  evening,  butterfly -net  in 
hand,  when  a  rustle  made  me  turn,  and  within 
a  few  feet  of  me  on  the  water-channel  bank  I 
.saw,  silhouetted  against  the  sky  for  an  instant 
a  huge  wolf._  Like  a  shadow  it  slipped  noise- 
lessly from  sight,  and  next  morning,  when  do^s 
were  brought  to  the  spot,  the  lair  was  found 
under  the  thicket  of  flowering  shrubs  but 
neither  of  the  wolves  were  at  home.  They  had 
taken  warning  from  our  previous  evening's 
meeting  and  were  never  seen  again  ;  yet  many 
times  before  they  must  have  listened  to  my 
footsteps  passing  close  to  them  and  have  heard 
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the  swish  of  the  butterfly-net  among  the  flowers 

overhead. 

Evasive  Pakteidgses. 

In  England  wolves  need  not  be  looked  for 
"  round  about  a  garden,"  but  unsuspected  wild 
beasts  may  lurk  there,  nevertheless.  For  many 
months  the  ducklings  of  a  village  had  been 
disappearing  before  the  removal  of  a  plank  at 
the  edge  of  a  five-foot  stream  which_  skirted  a 
cottage  garden  revealed  the  opening  to  an 
otter's  holt.  Here  he  was  trapped  ;  but  the 
good  wife  was  never  afterwards  able  to  stand 
with  equanimity  upon  that  plank  to  wash  her 
dishes,  lest  another  of  the  "  fearsome  beasts 
should  be  lurking  under  it  again.  But  for 
evasiveness  in  a  garden  a  covey  of  partridges 
are  hard  to  beat.  Two  weeks  ago  a  partridge 
that  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  shrubberies— 
where  there  is  a  nest  every  year— brought  off 
seventeen  chicks  from  her  eighteen  eggs,  and 
the  whole  family  of  nineteen  seldom,  if  ever, 
leave  the  garden.  In  the  early  morning  a 
glimpse  has  been  caught  of  them  on  the  croquet 
lawn,  and  the  gardener  has  once  come  upon 
them  among  the  Cabbages  ;  yet,  though  the 
garden  is  not  large  and  some  of  the  household 
move  about  it  all  day  long,  no  other  sign  or 
sound  of  these  nineteen  birds  has  been  observed. 
Invisible  Rabbits. 

There  is  known  to  be  a  rabbit  in  the  garden, 
too,  because  twice  during  the  last  six  months 
it  has  been  disturbed  from  a  patch  of  Snap- 
dragons, but  careful  and  repeated  search  with 
a  terrier  fails  to  reveal  its  hiding-place.  But  I 
have  given  up  being  surprised  at  what  rabbits 
can  achieve  in  the  matter  of  invisibility.  Last 
harvest  two  little  baby  rabbits  were  rescued 
from  the  "cutters"  and  placed  in  one  of  our 
small  walled  yards.  When  they  were  very 
young  and  foolish  they  were  often  seen  to  bolt 
into  their  little  burrow  when  the  door  was 
opened.  But  by  Christmas  they  had  grown  so 
wary  that,  although  the  yard  is  entered  twenty 
times  a  day,  and  pigeons,  doves,  and  ducklings 
are  fed  there,  the  rabbits  have  not  been  seen 
since,  except  one  day  recently,  when  we 
dug  them  out  to  make  sure  that  both  were 
alive  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  had 
children.  They  are  both  bucks,  however;  and 
there  they  seem  likely  to  remain,  regularly 
eating  the  food  placed  for  them,  but  never 
once  showing  themselves,  until  they  die  of  old 
age.  And  the  invisible  toads,  rabbits,  and 
partridges  which  a  garden  may  contain  are 
only  a  percentage  of  the  zoological  curiosities 
which  everyone  who  takes  over  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  country  has  always  upon  his 
hands  without  knowing  anything  about  them. 

E.  K.  R. 
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Strawberries  in  Pots. 

YOUNG  plants  intended  for  early  forcing 
should  be  placed  in  their  fruiting  pots. 
Small  pots  6  inches  in  diameter  are 
quite  large  enough  for  the  first  batch, 
but  for  the  general  stock  a  larger  size 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  See  that 
the  fruiting  pots  are  clean,  dry,  and  well  crocked, 
for  much  as  the  Strawberry  enjoys  a  strong,  rich 
soil,  with  plenty  of  moisture,  it  soon  becomes 
unhealthy  in  a  pot  from  which  water  cannot  pass 
away  freely.  Pot  the  plants  singly,  with  the 
crowns  well  above  the  soil,  and  place  them  on  a 
hard  surface  in  a  light,  airy  situation.  Avoid 
crowding  the  plants  together  or  setting  them  near 
large  trees,  as  it  is  important  that  the  leaf-stalks 
be  kept  short  and  stout,  and  that  good  single 
crowns  in  preference  to  double  ones  be  thoroughly 


ripened  before  the  autumn.  Give  water  which 
has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  keep 
the  beds  of  concrete  or  ashes  on  which  the 
plants  are  placed  well  moistened.  Remove  all 
weeds  and  runners.  Apply  lime  water  if  worms  are 
present,  and  rearrange  occasionally  to  give  more 
room  and  prevent  the  plants  rooting  in  the  ground. 
With  many  growers  it  is  the  practice  to  avoid  the  use 
of  small  pots  altogether  by  filling  the  fruiting  pots 
up  to  within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  rim  and 
then  pegging  or  weighting  the  runners  tightly  on 
the  surface.  The  drawback  to  this  plan  is  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  of  worms  during  the 
time  the  pots  are  standing  on  the  quarters  and  the 
time  occupied  in  watering  in  dry  weather.  The 
plants,  however,  make  excellent  growth,  which 
ripens  well,  and  the  check  which  follows  shifting 
from  3-inch  to  fruiting  pots  is  avoided. 
Peaches. 

When  all  the  fruit  has  been  taken  from  the 
early  house  go  over  the  trees  and  remove  shoots 
which  have  performed  their  functions  and  can  now 
be  spared  with  advantage  to  the  young  growths 
intended  for  next  year's  fruiting.  Tie  in  and 
regulate  the  latter,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for 
free  development  of  foliage.  Syringe  regularly 
with  pure  water  where  the  foliage  is  clean,  and 
add  soft  soap  or  Gishurst  Compound  on  dull 
evenings  to  keep  it  clear  of  spider.  Keep  the 
inside  borders  regularly  supplied  with  water,  and 
renovate  the  mulching  where  the  trees  show  signs 
of  weakness  or  exhaustion  from  heavy  cropping, 
but  carefully  guard  against  forcing  them  into  a 
vigorous  growth  when  they  should  be  going  to 
rest.  The  ventilators  may  now  be  left  open  by 
night  and  day,  and  when  the  buds  are  plump  the 
roof  lights,  if  possible,  may  be  taken  off,  painted, 
and  stored  away  ready  for  use  early  in  the  autumn. 
Succession  Peach  Hocses. 

Peach  trees  in  succession  houses  may  now  be 
given  a  higher  temperature  than  would  have 
been  safe  before  the  fruit  commenced  its  last 
swelling.  We  prefer  a  temperature  ranging  from 
60"  at  night  to  15"  by  day,  with  plenty  of 
air  and  full  exposure  by  drawing  the  lights 
off  when  the  weather  is  very  fine  after  the 
end  of  June.  Where  good  soft  water  can  be 
obtained  the  trees  may  be  syringed  every  morning 
until  the  fruit  has  attained  its  full  size  and  shows 
signs  of  changing  for  ripening,  but  on  no  account 
should  the  afternoon  syringing  be  performed  when 
there  is  danger  of  the  foliage  remaining  wet  after 
nightfall. 

Madresfeld  Court.  William  CRUMr. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Carrots. 
Two  distinct  advantages  are  gained  by  sowing  a 
good  breadth  of  these  at  the  present  time  ;  firstly, 
the  young  tender  roots  come  in  for  kitchen  use 
when  the  main  crop  are  becoming  too  large  to  be 
used  economically  ;  and,  secondly,  the  latter  are 
not  drawn  upon  whilst  standing,  but  can  be  kept  in 
reserve  for  winter  use.  Quite  young  Carrots  of 
the  Short  Horn  type  are  always  much  in  request, 
and  especially  so  in  the  autumn  months.  Select  a 
partially  shaded  site  for  sowing  this  batch,  and 
see  that  the  ground  is  made  firm  and  well  watered 
the  day  before.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  shallow 
drills,  and  keep  the  bed  sprinkled  during  dry 
weather  to  hasten  germination.  Thin  out  slightly 
when  large  enough,  and  encourage  them  to  make 
quick  growth  by  giving  frequent  waterings  with 
clear  water,  and  liquid  manure  applied  alternately. 
Good  varieties  are  Early  Nantes  and  Carter's 
Favourite. 

SUALLOTS    AND    GaRLIC. 

Generally  speaking  these  become  fit  for  lifting 
together,  and  they  are  in  most  localities  now  suffi- 
ciently ripe,  and  should  be  lifted  and  allowed  to 
dry  for  a  few  days  before  storing.  Should  the 
weather  be  unsettled  the  bulbs  must  be  put  in  an 
airy,  cold  frame,  where  they  will  soon  mature. 

Tomatoes  Against  Walls 
in  the  open   are  now   growing  rapidly,  and  close 
attention  must  be  paid  to   nailing  or  tying  up  the 
leaders  and  pinching  out  all  side  shoots  as  fast  as 


they  appear  ;  this  is  always  necessary,  and  particu- 
larly so  this  year,  for  undoubtedly  the  season  will 
be  a  short  one.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  those 
planted  in  open  quarters  and  staked.  Feed 
frequently  those  plants  that  are  fruiting  in  pots 
or  boxes,  and  change  the  stimulant  occasionally. 
A  few  days  after  applying  an  r.pproved  artificial 
manure  the  surface  soil  will  be  covered  with  white 
feeding  roots,  then  is  the  time  to  apply  a  top- 
dressing  of  soil  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  I  find! 
the  following  mixture  to  answer  well,  viz.,  two' 
parts  loam,  one  of  decayed  manure,  and  one  part 
made  up  of  the  following:  bone-meal,  mortar 
rubble,  road  grit,  or  river  sand,  a  sprinkling  of 
soot  and  Clay's  Fertilizer,  and  some  charred 
garden  refuse.  Incorporate  well  together  and  ram 
fairly  firm. 

Winter  Greens, 

If  not  already  done  the  required  number  of 
plants  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Ivale,  Savoys,  and 
Broccoli  should  be  put  out  without  delay,  as  the 
plants  will  not  have  suHicient  time  in  which  to 
become  strong  and  hard  for  passing  through  the 
winter.  In  gardens  having  light  soil  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  put  Broccoli  into  too  hard  a  plot  of 
ground.  The  best  Broccoli  I  have  grown  here 
were  inserted  with  an  iron  bar  on  a  worn-out 
Strawberry-bed.  They  were  well  watered  in  at  the 
time  of  planting  and  twice  afterwards,  they  were 
then  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  further 
Attention  beyond  weeding. 

Sloneleiyh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Martin. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Probably  the  most  useful  Begonia  for  the  early 
months  of  the  year  is  B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  the 
young  stock  of  which  should  by  this  time  be  potted 
up  into  3-inch  pots.  I  find  that  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat,  together  with  coarse 
sand  and  charcoal,  suits  this  plant  better  than  one 
containing  leaf-soil.  Grow  them  in  a  warm  pit  or 
stove  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  give  them  slight  shade  during  very  bright 
weather.  The  small  yellow  thrip,  so  frequently 
alluded  to,  attacks  this  plant  unless  a  sharp  look- 
out is  kept.  Other  winter  -  flowering  subjects 
should  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
well  built-up  growth.  Staking  and  tying  must  be 
attended  to  as  growth  progresses  ;  let  the  object 
be  to  keep  the  plants  as  near  to  their  natural  habit 
of  growth  as  possible,  and  give  sutiicieut  room  to 
any  plants  growing  rather  freely. 

BOCTVARDIAS 

planted  in  pits  now  growing  freely  should  have 
the  points  of  the  strongest  shoots  pinched  out  to 
bring  the  plants  into  a  more  uniform  habit  of 
growth  without  the  necessity  of  tying. 

Pot  Roses 
should  now  be  arranged  on  the  ash  border.  Per- 
sonally I  prefer  to  have  them  plunged  in  ashes, 
but  where  this  plan  is  adopted  the  plants  should 
be  lifted  once  a  fortnight  to  check  any  roots  that 
may  be  growing  through  the  holes  of  the  pots,  and 
if  any  be  found  trespassing  in  this  way  cut  them 
off ;  the  quantity  and  also  quality  of  the  Roses 
produced  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  roots. 
Any  plants  requiring  a  larger  pot  should  be  attended 
to  at  once,  otherwise  they  will  not  become  suffi- 
ciently rooted  before  the  winter,  resulting  in  soft, 
unripened  wood  producing  but  few  flowers,  and 
those  of  poor  form  and  substance.  One  other 
condition  to  guard  against  is  the  plants  becoming 
water-logged.  Where  this  is  found  to  occur  the 
plants  must  be  lifted  or  the  ash  border  drained. 
Rooted  cuttings  of 

Gardenias 
may  be  potted  up,  three  plants  in  a  5-inch  pot.  In 
this  way  they  will  become  bushy  and  compact  by 
spring,  and  flower  freely  if  grown  on  in  a  hot  pit 
and  plunged  in  a  good  bottom-heat.  Campanula 
pyramidalis  when  grown  in  pots  and  now  approach- 
ing the  flowering  stage  will  be  much  benefited  by 
copious  applications  of  clear  liquid  manure  water. 
If  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  root  at  this  period 
this  Campanula  frequently  loses  its  foliage,  and, 
consequently,  much  of  its  attractiveness.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  batch  of 
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to  follow  the  outdoor  plants,  also  to  select  a  few 
dozen  pots  from  them  to  grow  on  for  training  as 
standard  or  pyramidal  forms  for  the  early  summer 
of  next  year.  Pots  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter 
are  the  most  suitable.  Fill  thom  with  two-thirds 
loam,  one-third  leaf-soil,  and  one-eighth  part  of 
old  mortar  broken  moderately  fine,  and  place  them 
in  a  cold  frame  until  the  seed.s  germinate. 

Wendorn:  J.   Jaques. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Border  Carnations. 

Time  should  now  be  found  for  mixing  soil  in  readi- 
ness for  layering  these ;  leaf-soil  should  be  the 
principal  ingredient,  with  a  liberal  dose  of  common 
sand  and  enough  old  JIushroom-bed  manure  to 
help  retain  the  moisture.  If  the  layers  are  to  be 
lifted  in  October,  and  the  ground  on  which  the 
present  stock  is  growing  is  of  a  light  nature,  I 
would  strongly  advise  pressing  the  ground  firmly 
down  with  the  foot.  Given  this  treatment  it  will 
be  found  that  the  young  plants  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  at  home  in  the  new  soil  in  which  they  are 
layered  instead  of  running  deeply,  as  they  are  apt 
to  do  if  the  soil  is  loose.  The  surface  rooting  is  a 
decided  advantage  when  they  come  to   be  lifted. 

Pinks. 

Cuttings  of  these  may  be  put  in  now  as  time  will 
permit ;  old  frames  or  hand-lights  will  be  found 
serviceable,  as  by  their  aid  the  young  pipings  can 
be  shaded  until  they  are  on  the  move.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  have  too  many  Pinks. 
Clumps  and  lines  of  them  may  be  planted  in  many 
positions,  and  I  would  strongly  advise  all  lovers  of 
the  Pink  family  to  grow  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  Her  Majesty  in  beds  on  a  north 
border;  by  so  doing  they  will  prolong  the  flowering 
season.  One  rarely  has  too  many  Pinks  ;  they 
take  up  very  little  room,  make  a  fine  show,  and 
are  always  useful  to  cut  from. 

Pansies. 
Those  who  have  never  witnessed  the  display  that 
can  be  produced  by  planting  in  beds  or  in  masses 
the  old-fashioned  Cliveden  Blue,  Purple,  White, 
and  Yellow  can  form  very  little  conception  of  it ; 
and  I  am  not  certain  that  any  other  plants  could 
be  named  that  will  produce  such  an  amount  of 
bloom  at  any  season  as  these  Pansies,  in  April  and 
May  particularly.  If  the  plants  were  carefully 
lifted  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June  from  the 
flower  garden  and  laid  in  rich  soil  in  a  shady  place, 
having  had  all  the  more  exhausted  parts  cut 
away  and  being  kept  watered  to  enable  thera  to 
recruit  their  energies,  they  can  now  be]]  divided 
into  as  many  pieces  as  can  be 
had  with  roots,  and  planted 
deeper  than  they  were  before 
in  free  rich  soil.  They  are  fond 
of  well-rotted,  hot-bed  manure, 
and  it  should  be  used  freely  if 
fine,  health}'  plants  are  to  be 
bad.  Planted  thus  and  kept 
watered  in  a  shaded  situation 
they  form  plenty  of  fine  healthy 
cuttings  by  the  month  of 
August,  which  root  freely 
under  hand-glasses  in  sandy 
soil  ;  but  those  who  have  not 
even  a  hand-glass  can  root 
them  behind  a  north  wall,  where 
the  sun  does  not  reach  them. 

Aquilecias. 
These  are  elegant  plants  and 
profuse  bloomers,  too  rarely 
seen,  although  easily  raised 
from  seed.  The  long-spurred 
varieties  are  of  great  beauty 
and  utility  and  good  for  cutting. 
Seed  should  be  sown  now  in 
bo.xes  of  light  soil  placed  in 
a  cold  frame.  Sow  very  thinly, 
and  when  the  seedlings  are  of 
a  fair  size  transplant  them  to 
♦be  place   they    are    intended 


to  grow  in.     A  moderately  warm,   dry  soil  suits 
them  best.  T.  B.  Field. 

Ashicetlthorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Norwich. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  work  among  these  will  now  be  full  of  interest, 
though  not  at  all  times  of  the  most  pleasant 
character,  for  there  is  yet  much  to  contend  with 
before  the  flowers  are  perfected,  more  especially 
when  one  intends  entering  into  friendly  competi- 
tion on  any  given  date.  The  heavy  rainfall 
experienced  in  many  parts  of  the  country  kept 
newly-potted  plants  in  a  very  soddened  condition 
for  some  days,  and  unless  means  were  taken  to 
ward  off  some  of  it  many  of  the  weaker  plants  will 
have  suflered  considerably.  We  have  registered 
here  for  June  nearly  0  inches,  but  fortunately  our 
plants  had  been  potted  rather  earlier  than  usual, 
and  were,  therefore,  better  prepared  to  receive  it 
than  if  this  had  just  been  performed.  The 
advantage  of  thorough  drainage  will  have  proved 
its  value,  especially  during  such  a  season  as  the 
present,  though  at  all  times  it  is  unquestionably 
most  important,  so  also  is  the  arranging  of  the  pots 
on  boards  rather  than  on  ashes.  During  spells  of 
very  wet  weather  it  is  a  capital  plan  to  raise  the 
pots  on  two  short  pieces  of  lath,  thus  allowing  the 
water  to  pass  away  freely. 

Feeding. 
By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print  the  plants 
will  have  used  up  most  of  the  manure  placed  in 
with  the  soil,  and  will  need  further  stimulating. 
Some  are  content  to  wait  till  the  bud  is  formed 
before  resorting  to  manure,  but  in  my  opinion  this 
is  certainly  a  wrong  method.  At  the  same  time 
during  the  bud  formation  feeding  should  be  very 
cautiously  done,  which  will  mean  in  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks'  time.  No  plant  enjoys  a  change  of 
food  more  than  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  few  things 
in  the  way  of  manure,  providing  they  are  judiciously 
used,  will  come  amiss  to  them.  Good  Peruvian 
Guano  when  it  can  be  procured  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best,  but  requires  to  be  used  with  caution. 
Farmyard  liquid  manure,  when  it  can  be  relied  on 
to  contain  nothing  injurious,  well  diluted  is  also 
excellent,  but  the  safest  and  one  of  the  best 
methods  is  to  mix  up  fresh  horse  and  cow  manure 
in  equal  propotions  in  a  large  vessel.  Add  a  bag 
of  soot  to  it  and  replenish  when  exhausted.  Good 
patent  manures  are  best  applied  during  showery 
weather.  The  surface  soil  should  be  stirred  up 
often  but  not  sutHciently  deep  to  injure  the  young 
feeding  roots  on  the  top.  Many  of  the  varieties 
are  now  forming  what  is  known  as  the  -July  bud, 
and  these  should  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Three  shoots  will  generally  break  away.  These 
should    all  be  retained   for   a   short   time,  finally 


selecting  the  strongest  and  best  and  removing  the 
other  two,  where  three  growths  have  been  already 
made,  thus  securing  three  flowers  to  each  plant. 
The  leaf  miner  has  been  most  troublesome  this  year. 
It  has  inflicted  considerable  damage  upon  the 
under  foliage,  where  the  leaves  are  badly  disfigured. 
These  should  be  removed  and  the  others  carefully 
looked  over,  removing  the  maggot  with  a  pointed 
stick.  After  this  date  this  will  probably  cause 
little  further  trouble.  Watch  closely  for  earwigs, 
and  trap  and  destroy  them.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elsfree. 


>VATER    LILIES. 

The  cultivation  of  beautiful  and  highly 
coloured  Water  Lilies  is  no  new  thing  in 
England,  as  many  suppose.  They  were  mag- 
nificently grown  at  Chatsvvorth  in  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton's  time,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  are 
so  still.  The  great  Victoria  Regia  and  Water 
Lily  house  there,  by  its  light  construction  and 
the  means  of  providing  moderate  heat  in  the 
atmosphere  and  water,  is  an  ideal  home  in 
which  to  grow  these  plants,  and  with  due 
deference  to  the  merits  of  the  hardy  hybrids 
introduced  of  late  years,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  for  stateliness  of  growth, 
brilliancy  of  colour,  <|Uality  of  flower,  and 
sweet  scent  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  well  grown  under  glass.  I  mention  this 
only  in  order  to  place  the  fact  before  your 
younger  readers  that  these  beautiful  flowers 
have  been  grown  in  many  English  gardens  for 
a  long  time  before  the  hardy  hybrids  were 
introduced  from  France  and  America.  In 
those  days  they  could  only  be  enjoyed  by  the 
few  on  account  of  the  expense  incurred  in 
their  culture  under  glass.  Now,  thanks  to  the 
enterprise  of  our  American  and  French 
hybridists,  they  may  be  had  by  all  who  possess 
a  garden,  or  even  a  sunny  back  yard  large 
enough  to  hold  a  tub  of  water. 

As  the  culture  of  Water  Lilies  becomes  better 
understood,  and  the  price  of  the  best  varieties 
decreases,  their  cultivation  in  every  garden  and 
park  will  be  the  rule.  The  most  common  way 
of  growing  these  Lilies  up  to  the  present  seems 
to  be  in  tanks  and  tubs.  1  must  say  that  they 
are  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  grown 
under  such  conditions.  They  are  too  much 
restricted,  and  are  far  more  attractive  when 
growing  in  tanks  and  ornamental  waters. 
Four  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  planting 
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a  number  in  the  large  lake  at  Frogmore  House, 
Royal  Gardens.  Some  were  planted  at  a  depth 
of  2i  feet  or  more  (I  mention  this  as  many  are 
under  the  impression  they  will  not  succeed 
when  planted  so  deep) ;  to  each  plant  a  small 
cart-load  of  turfy  loam  and  manure  in  equal 
proportions  was  given.  The  plants  were  tirst 
planted  in  shallow  wicker  baskets  in  the  same 
material,  and  sunk  securely  in  the  heap  of  soil. 
They  have  succeeded  remarkably  well,  and 
under  those  conditions  seem  to  grow  as  freely 
or  more  so  than  the  common  white  one.  They 
delight  in  rich  soil,  and  the  strong  growing 
varieties  should  be  lifted  and  divided  every 
three  or  four  years,  the  divided  plant  often 
making  from  eight  to  a  dozen  jilants  for 
replanting.  In  this  way  a  large  surface  of 
water  may  be  covered  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  by  these  beautiful  flowers.  From  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  April  is  the  best  time  for 
dividing  and  replanting. 

Varieties. 

Among  the  bright  crimsons  and  reds,  for 
robustness  ot  growth,  size  of  flower,  free 
flowering,  and  rich  colour  I  would  place 
Gloriosa  (shown  in  the  accompanying_  illustra- 
tion) in  the  first  position  ;  Carnea  is  also  a 
vigorous  grower,  very  free  flowering,  light  pink 
in  colour,  and  deliciously  sweet  ;  Ellisiana 
also  grows  well,  flowers  freely,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  handsome,  a  brilliant  red  in  colour, 
with  bright  orange  stamens  ;  Falconerii,  intense 
crimson  in  colour,  leaves  and  flowers  of 
medium  size,  which,  however,  are  freely 
produced ;  Laydekerii  rosea,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  light-coloured  variety  of  pleasing 
tints  of  rose,  pink,  and  flesh  colour  ;  Robin- 
soniana,  dark  rose,  of  moderate  growth,  and 
very  floriferous  ;  Marliacea  ignea,  intense 
crimson  in  colour,  one  of  the  most  efl'ective  as 
regards  colouring,  flowers  of  medium  size,  and 
growth  moderate. 

Among  the  yellows  Chromatella  is  one  of 
the  very  best,  the  colour  pale  canary  yellow. 
It  is  a  strong  grower,  almost  a  perpetual 
bloomer,  flowers  of  immense  size,  often  8  inches 
in  diameter.  They  are  produced  on  strong 
stalks  well  above  the  water.  Helveola  is  of 
medium  growth,  flowers  rather  small,  canary 
yellow  in  colour,  and  richly  perfumed  ;  Flava, 
a  pretty  yellow,  of  moderate  growth,  and  very 
free. 

Of  the  whites  Marliacea  albida  is  perhaps 
the  best,  flowers  of  noble  size,  the  colour  pure 
white,  and  requires  plenty  of  space,  as  it  is  a 
vigorous  grower  ;  Odorata,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  whites,  is  deliciously  scented,  the 
tips  of  the  petals  tinted  with  pink  ;  Pygtnea  is 
a  little  gem,  miniature  in  growth  and  size  of 
flower,  colour  of  the  purest  white,  and  suit- 
able for  growing  in  tubs.  Unfortunately,  so 
far  we  have  no  blue  hardy  Water  Lilies.  Let 
us  hope  that  before  long  a  hardy  stellata  or 
zanzibarensis  may  be  forthcoming. 

Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  feast  of  colour 
that  Water  Lilies  are  capable  of  giving  should 
visit  them  in  the  morning  or  midday.  They 
are  not  seen  to  advantage  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  Owen  Thomas. 


HeUehorus  Hindus. — Native  of  Majorca.  This 
plant  was  figured  in  the  Botankal  Magazine  so  far 
back  as  1789,  but  so  inaccurately  that  it  is  now 
considered  necessary  to  give  a  correct  portrait, 
together  with  its  full  synonymy  and  its  native 
country,  which  was  unknown  when  the  first  figure 
was  published. 

Iris  lupina. — Native  of  Armenia.  This  is  one  of 
the  Oncocyclus  or  Cushion  section  of  the  family, 
and  is  known  to  the  natives  as  Wolf's  Ear,  which 
accounts  for  the  name  given  to  it  by  Professor  Sir 
Michael  Foster,  who  first  introduced  it  to  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  old  and  well-known 
I.  susiana,  figured  on  t.  91  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine. 

Huernia  concimia  (syn.  H.  macrocarpa). — Native 
of  Somaliland.  This  small-flowered  stapeliaceous 
plant  is  of  only  botanical  interest. 

Calo/liamnus  rupestris.  —  Native  of  Western 
Australia.  This  is  one  of  twenty-two  species  of  a 
family  of  curious  and  more  or  less  handsome 
flowering  shrubs,  all  of  them  natives  of  South- 
western Australia.  The  flowers  have  no  petals, 
but  consist  ot  a  number  of  brilliantly-coloured 
stamens  issuing  from  a  furcate,  greenish  white 
caly.x,  which  retain  their  beauty  for  quite  three 
weeks.  The  specimen  figured  was  flowered  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens  and  sent  to  Kew  by 
Mr.  Lynch,  the  curator. 

The  first  number  of  the  Paris  Revue  Horticole 
for  July  figures 

Protea  Mellifera. — A  native  of  the  Cape  and  of 
Australia,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Honey  Flower 
or  Sugar  Bush,  from  the  abundance  of  sweet 
nectar  afforded  by  its  large  and  handsome  flowers. 

The  July  number  of  the  Berue  de  l' Horticnlture 
Bulge  figures  two  well  known  but  beautiful  green- 
house shrubs  from  New  Holland,  under  their  old 
name  of  (ienetyllis  fusioides  and  tulipifera.  They 
are  also  known  under  the  name  of  Hederoma  and 
Darwinia.  W.  E.  Gombleton. 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The   Botanical   Magazine  for   July  contains   por- 
traits of 

Senecio  clivornm. — A  native  of  China  and  Japan. 
This  is  also  known  under  the  synonym  of  Ligularia 
clivorum.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
all  the  herbaceous  species  of  the  genus,  producing 
bunches  of  large  orange  flowers  on  tall  stems.  It 
will  form  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  wild 
garden,  and  is  specially  suited  for  the  brinks  of 
ponds  and  other  moist  places. 
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NURSERY^^ARDENS. 

ROSES     AT     CHESHUNT 

ESSRS.  PAUL  AND  SON'S  beau 
tiful  display  of  Roses  at  the 
Holland  House  show,  combined 
with  a  cordial  invitation  from  the 
head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  George 
Paul,  to  "  come  and  see  them 
growing,"  were  the  inducements  held  out  to 
me  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Old  Nurseries  on 
the  27th  ult.  Of  course,  it  was  too  early  to 
see  in  bloom  the  majority  of  the  Teas,  Hybrid 
Teas,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which  had  lieen 
severely  checked  by  the  cold  and  inclement 
weather  of  the  previous  fortnight,  although 
here  and  there  .some  of  the  earlier  varieties  had 
a  few  flowers  expanded.  Many  of  the  so- 
called  garden  Roses  were,  however,  magnificent, 
and  alone  amply  rewarded  me  for  my  visit. 
Pride  of  place  must  be  given  to 

Rosa  eugosa  eepens  alba, 
which,  it  is  worthily  claimed,  is,  so  far,  the  finest 
garden  Rose  introduced  this  century.  Words 
fail  me  in  attempting  to  describe  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  this  variety  at  Cheshunt.  The 
original  plant  was  measured  by  Mr.  G.  Paul 
in  my  presence,  and  was  found  to  cover  a 
space  of  no  less  than  160  square  feet,  and 
when  1  go  on  to  say  that  it  is  simply  the  white 
rugosa  with  the  habit  of  Rosa  wichuraiana, 
and  that  it  bore  thousands  of  stellate  flowers 
and  had  many  thousands  of  buds  to  follow, 
some  slight  conception  can  be  formed  of  this 
truly  magnificent  novelty.  My  advice  to  any 
rosarians  who  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  is  to  go  and  see  this  fine  plant  for 
themselves,  when  they  will  find  that  I  have  in 
no  way  exaggerated.  Mr.  Paul  told  me  that  it 
originated  in  a  batch  of  rugosa  .seedlings,  and, 
although  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  any 


wichuraiana  blood  in  it,  I  learn  that  Mr. 
Baker  considers  it  must  have  originated 
through  a  chance  cross  with  the  latter  species. 
The  jilant  forms  a  perfect  thicket,  some  of  the 
growths  being  pendent  and  some  prostrate, 
while  it  rivals  R.  wichuraiana  in  its  scrambling 
habit.  As  a  standard  it  is  still  more  remark- 
able, and  is,  I  think,  seen  even  to  greater 
advantage,  because  the  graceful  and  floriferous 
shoots  droop  down  to  the  ground,  where  they 
will  .soon  layer  themselves  if  allowed  to  do  so. 
The  long  rows  of  standards  of  this  variety  were 
all  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  were, 
indeed,  a  sight  to  behold.  I  have  never  seen 
more  beautiful  weeping  standards,  even  among 
the  new  wichuraiana  varieties.  Of  course,  - 
these  latter  were  well  represented,  and  where 
all  are  good  it  is  really  invidious  to  select. 
However,  my  choice  falls  on  i 

Rene  Andre  and  Alberic  Barbiee  ^ 

as  being  the  best  varieties  with  which  I  have 
made  acquaintance  so  far.  What  a  wealth  of 
treatment  these  Roses  lend  themselves  to  ! 
We  may  use  them  for  tumbling  over  a  sunk 
fence,  draping  a  bank,  festooning  a  low  terrace 
wall,  or  falling  over  the  surface  of  a  large  rock; 
indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  uses 
to  which  we  may  put  them.  In  this  garden 
we  are  using  them  as  a  carpet  to  shrubs,  and 
Mr.  Milburn  has  planted  them  over  some  huge 
blocks  of  weathered  oolite  stone  in  the  Bath 
Botanic  Garden.  At  Cheshunt  Rene  Andre, 
planted  on  a  raised  mound,  was  superb  with 
its  bright  orange-red  Ijlossoms,  and  it  is  a 
great  gain  that  these  Roses  should  be  so  early 
flowering.  Alberic  Barbier  is  just  the  variety 
to  plant  with  the  last-named,  as  its  creamy 
yellow  flowers  and  deep  yellow  buds  form  a 
happy  contrast.  The  walls  of  Roses  prove  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  features  at  Cheshunt, 
and  some  of  them  were  just  at  their  best, 
particularly  Una,  The  Wallflower  (most  aptly 
named,  in  that  it  blooms  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  its  shoots  and  makes  a  perfect  wall 
of  rosy  crimson  flower.s).  The  Lion,  Carmine 
Pillar,  and  Leuchstern.  A  group  of  the  Bour- 
bon Purity,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
one  of  those  which  was  badly  cut  by  the  frost, 
was  covered  with  fresh  white  blossoms,  and  a 
bed  of  Royal  Scarlet,  the  brilliant  crimson 
single  Hybrid  Perpetual,  displayed  how  efiec- 
tive  this  variety  is  for  bedding. 

Lady  Batteesea 
has  already  attained  great  popularity — indeed 
the  demand  for  this  variety  exceeds  the  supply 
— and  if  planted  rather  thickly  makes  a  splen- 
did bed.  The  blooms  are  produced  on  such 
long  stalks  that  the  size  of  the  plants  is  con- 
siderably diminished  when  they  are  cut  the 
full  length,  and  one  only  wishes  that  it 
possessed  a  somewhat  stronger  habit  of  growth. 
Unfortunately,  it  does  not  form  a  good  stan- 
dard. Undoubtedly  the  Rose  for  this  latter 
purpose  is 

Frau  Karl  Deuschki. 
Its  bold,  vigorous  shoots  soon  form  a  splendid 
head,  and  Mr.  Paul  is  justly  loud  in  its  praises. 
Another  variety  which  makes  a  standard  of 
remarkable  beauty  is  Tea  Rambler.  I  did  not 
care  for  the  forced  examples  of  this  Rose  exhi- 
bited at  the  Temple  show,  but  it  is  splendid 
as  I  saw  it  in  the  open.  A  long  row  of  two 
year  old  standards  were  literally  beset  with 
the  coppery  salmon-pink  blossoms,  which  will 
please  the  most  fastidious.  They  are  very 
fragrant,  of  pretty  shape,  and  have  the  merit 
of  remaining  long  in  bloom.  Although  the 
foliage  is  Tea-like,  the  plants  appeared  to  be 
very  hardy,  and  had  scarcely  sufl'ered  in  the 
least  from  the  past  trying  winter  and  spring. 
Fran(^'ois   Crousse   is    another    variety    which 
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makes  an  excellent  standard.  Only  a  very  few  I 
of  its  flowers  were  expanded,  so  that  I  was  not 
well  able  to  judge  as  to  its  merits,  but  in 
colouring  it  is  not  as  good  as  Noella  Nabon- 
nand.  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
new  Dijon  Tea,  England's  Glory,  and  it  is 
likely  to  become  very  popular  in  the  near 
future,  as  it  is  very  free  and  should  prove 
hardy. 

Needless  to  say,  large  beds  of  seedlings 
of  all  kinds  are  on  trial,  as  well  as  new 
varieties  from  home  and  continental  raisers. 
Five  new  varieties  with  which  Mr.  Paul  is 
especially  pleased  are  H.P.  Ben  Cant,  H.T. 
Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc  (lake  and  silvery  pink, 
very  lasting).  H.T.  M.  Lede  (bright  rose,  with 
yellow  base),  H.T.  Franz  Deegen  (a  yellow 
Caroline  Testout),  and  H.T.  Mme.  Edm6e 
Metz  (salmon-pink,  mildew-proof,  rather  like 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley). 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  describe  a  tithe 
of  what  I  saw,  and  I  have  therefore  only  jotted 


M.  v.  Leopoldii. — Very  distinct,  the  flowers 
deep  rose,  the  lip  having  a  large  deep  maroon 
blotch  at  the  base. 

M.  V.  leucoglosna. — Sepals  and  petals  pale  rose, 
lip  pure  white. 

M.  r.  nuperba. — This  has  dark  rose-pink  sepals 
and  petals,  the  lower  sepal  streaked  with  red- 
purple  near  the  base,  lip  large,  carmine-rose,  with 
a  triangular  purplish  red  blotch,  banded  with  white 
at  the  base. 

M.  V.  sanderiaiia. — The  flowers  of  this  are  large, 
sepals  rose,  shading  to  white,  the  lateral  two 
having  crimson  dotted  lines  near  the  base,  the 
petals  and  lip  rose,  the  latter  having  a  blood-red 
blotch  at  the  base. 

M.  i\  memoria  O.  D.  Owen. — A  splendid  form, 
flowers  large  and  richly  coloured,  petals  and  upper 
sepal  bright  rose,  lower  sepals  rose,  with  a  broad 
bar  of  crimson-purple  on  their  lower  halves,  lip 
rose,  with  a  dark  crimson-purple  disc. 

M.  V.  chdsiensis. — Very  distinct.  The  flowers  of 
medium  size,  sepals  and  petals  rose,  the  two  lower 
ones  lined  with  purple  at  the  base,  the  lip  is  rose, 
with'large  purple  blotch  at  the  base,  with  radiating 


the  plant  then  being  transferred  to  a  5-inch  pot,  and 
thus  developed  two  bulbs  in  1902,  one  of  them  pro- 
ducing two  young  growths.  The  other  one,  and 
this  the  present  season,  1903,  developed  three  large 
bulbs,  each  producing  three  spikes,  bearing  in  all 
forty-three  blooms. 

Now  that  the  majority  of  plants  have  passed  out 
of  bloom  they  should  be  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of 
the  cool  intermediate  house  (some  growers  place 
them  in  the  cool  house  during  summer).  When 
this  is  done  they  should  be  put  at  the  warmest  and 
cosiest  end,  the  ventilators  not  opened  so  as  to 
cause  draughts,  and  given  sutEcient  water  only  to 
keep  them  plump  and  healthy  until  the  young 
growths  are  well  on  the  move.  It  is  then  necessary 
to  repot,  or  it  may  be  left  until  a  later  period  when 
the  young  growths  have  further  advanced  and  new 
roots  issue  from  the  base.  The  subject  of  the 
accompanying  illustration  was  grown  in  peat  moss 
and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts,  the  whole  being  well 
mixed  together.  This  Miltonia  also  grows  well 
entirely  in  leaf-soil  (if  proper  discretion  is  used  in 
watering  the  plants),  with  one  crock  over  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  Fern  roots  laid  to  the  depth 
of  about  an  inch,  and  over  these  a  thin 
layer  of  sphagnum  moss.  The  leaf-soil 
should  be  pressed  moderately  firm,  work- 
ing in  a  few  crocks  among  it,  and 
finishing  off  with  a  layer  of  fresh  sphagnum 
moss.  A  temperature  of  60*  by  night 
and  (i.j'^  to  70"  by  day  throughout  the 
year  will  grow  Miltonia  vexillaria  and  its 
varieties  well.  F.  W.  Thorgood. 
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miltonia   vexillaria  VAR.    KAISERIN   AUGUSTA   IN  THE  GARDENS   OF  ROSSLYN,  STAMFORD   HILL,  N. 


down  a  few  impressions  of  my  visit  to  this 
home  and  birthplace  of  the  queen  of  flowers. 
Worcestershire.         Arthoe  E.  Goodwin. 


ORCHIDS. 


MILTONIA 
AND   ITS 


VEXILLARIA 
VARIETIES. 


FEW  Orchids  are  more  beautiful  or  more 
showy  than  Miltonia  vexillaria  and  its 
numerous  varieties.  Many  of  the  latter 
are  very  distinct  and  even  showier  than 
the  species.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  distinct: 
M.  r.  alha  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  pure  white, 
with  the  exception  of  a  faint  rose  tinge  at  the  base 
of  the  sepals  and  petals.  M.  v.  Queen  Alexandra 
has  extraordinary  large  white  flowers,  the  base  of 
the  segments  very  faintly  tinged  with  rose. 

M.  V.  cohhiana. — The  sepals  and  petals  are  rose - 
pink,  margined  with  white,  lip  large  and  pure 
white. 


lines,  dotted  with  purple  and  margined  with 
white. 

M.  V.  gigantea. — The  flowers  are  very  large,  deep 
rich  rose  throughout,  disc  of  the  lip  rather  bright 
yellow. 

The  typical  Miltonia  vexillaria  is  not  merely 
beautiful,  but  also  most  useful.  It  is  a  fine 
Orchid  for  exhibition,  and  suitable  for  cutting  and 
arranging  in  vases  or  other  decorative  purposes.  I 
have  seen  many  dining-room  tables  magnificently 
decorated  principally  with  this  lovely  flower.  It 
is  one  of  the  freest  to  bloom,  one  of  the  easiest  to 
grow,  and  never  requires  a  [high  temperature,  thus 
making  it  a  most  suitable  Orchid  for  amateurs. 
The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  variety 
known  as  Kaiserin  Augusta,  a  handsome  form,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  deep  rose,  the  two 
lower  sepals  being  lined  with  purple  at  their  base. 
The  lip  is  large,  deep  rose  with  alarge  purple  blotch 
at  base,  and  margined  with  white.  The  illustra- 
tion fully  represents  the  remarkable  way  the  plant 
increases  when  grown  under  suitable  conditions. 
When  bought,  in  a  3-inch  pot,  in  July,  1901, 
it  had  two  small  bulbs  with  one  lead.  When 
I  growth  commenced  a  double  break  was  produced, 


TOMATO     CULTURE     UNDER 

GLASS     WITHOUT     FIRE 

HEAT. 

k  CRES    of    glass    are  devoted    to 
/%  Tomato  culture,  with  no  arti- 

/   %         ficial  heat,  in   the  islands  of 

L ]m       Guernsey  and  Jersey,  but  the 

y  ^  conditions  there  are  more 
favourable  than  is  the  case 
in  Britain.  Still,  this  system  is  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale  in  many  of  the 
suburbs  of  London.  I  have  visited  one 
where  twenty  houses,  covering  ten  acres 
of  land,  'were  utilised  by  Tomatoes. 
Each  house  covers  half  an  acre  of 
land,  ten  of  them  are  heated  with  hot 
water,  and  ten  not  heated  at  all.  Both 
the  heated  and  unheated  houses  produce 
two  crops  a  year ;  the  heated  ones 
producing  two  crops  of  Tomatoes,  and 
the  unheated  ones  a  crop  of  Tomatoes 
and  one  of  Cabbages.  It  will  be  news 
to  many  of  my  readers,  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  hear  that  Cabbages  are  grown  under 
glass  by  the  acre  in  England.  The 
system  of  culture  of  the  grower  in  question  is  as 
follows  : — Early  in  October  the  cool  houses  are 
planted  with  Cabbages  raised  from  seed  sown  the 
first  week  in  the  previous  August,  the  land 
being  manured  and  dug  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Little  or  no  attention  is  necessary  until  cutting 
commences  early  in  April,  continuing  until  May, 
when  all  the  crop  has  been  disposed  of.  When  we 
come  to  consider  and  realise  the  demand  for,  and 
the  importance  of  a  good  supply  of  tender  Cabbage 
so  early  in  the  year,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
plebeian  Cabbage  is  thus  grown. 

Immediately  the  Cabbages  are  disposed  of, 
trenches  are  dug  out  4  feet  apart  and  18  inches 
wide,  into  which  some  new  soil  and  a  moderate 
dressing  of  manure  are  placed,  digging  all  together 
some  time  before  planting.  A  double  row  of 
plants,  at  10  inches  apart,  is  planted  in  this  trench. 
When  the  plants  have  established  themselves  and 
are  well  furnished  with  fruit,  the  ridge  between 
the  trenches  may  be  levelled  into  these  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  the  plants.  Heavy  crops  of  fruit  are 
secured  in  this  way  at  comparatively  small  cost — ■ 
watering,  collecting,  and  marketing  the  fruit  being 
the  chief    items  of    labour.      In    December    the 
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Tomatoes  will  be  almost  over,  and  it  will  be  time 
again  to  plant  the  Cabbages.  The  reason  for 
adopting  the  plan  of  growing  in  trenches  is  that 
deep  digging  and  a  change  of  soil  for  the  crop  are 
thereby  assured  ;  the  ground  that  forms  the 
trenches  one  year  will  form  the  ridges  next,  and  so 
on.  The  stronger  the  plants  when  planted  out  at 
the  end  of  April  and  early  in  May  the  better  will 
be  the  result.  Seeds  are  sown  the  last  week  in 
January.  Comet  is  the  only  variety  grown  at  the 
establishment  in  question. 

The  method  adopted  in  the  ten  houses,  which  were 
heated,  covering  5  acres,  is  different.  Here  all  the 
plants  are  grown  in  pots,  the  first  fruits  ripening 
from  April  until  June.  The  pots  are  then  filled 
with  other  strong  young  plants,  and  they  in  their 
turn  will  yield  heavy  and  remunerative  crops  until 
late  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  when  it  is  no 
longer  remunerative  to  grow  English  Tomatoes  by 
virtue  of  the  heavy  importations  of  fruit  supplied 
from  abroad  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  seed  for  the  earliest 
crop  is  sown  the  last  week  in  October,  the  plants  are 
grown  during  the  winter  in  oinch  or  (j-inch  pots, 
and  potted  into  their  fruiting  pots  (12-inch)  about 
the  middle  of  February.  The  seeds  for  supplying  the 
second  lot  of  plants,  planted  at  the  end  of  June, 
should  be  sown  the  first  week  in  April.  All 
are  grown  on  the  single-stem  system,  the  stems 
being  stopped  when  4  feet  high.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  best  fruit  is  formed  on  this  part  of 
the  stem. 

When  the  same  crop  follows  continuously  upon  a 
limited  area  of  land  it  is  not  surprising  that 
growers  are,  before  long,  confronted  with  land 
sickness,  and  as  a  consequence  the  plants  show 
diminished  vitality,  are  liable  to  disease,  and  con- 
sequently unremunerative  ;  then  we  see  the  advan- 
tage of  the  pot  system  of  culture,  where  fresh  soil 
can  be  given  to  each  plant.  Two  heavy  crops 
during  the  summer  can  also  be  had  from  pot 
plants,  and  this  cannot  be  easily  accomplished 
under  the  planting-out  system.  An  abundance 
of  water  is  most  essential  to  successful  Tomato 
culture  under  glass,  and  therefore  an  ample 
Buppl}'  must  be  secured.  One  economical  method 
is  to  build  a  tank  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
block  of  houses  into  which  all  the  rain  which  falls 
on  the  roofs  may  drain.  A  tower  will  have  to  be 
built  (on  which  to  fix  the  tank),  high  enough  to 
give  the  necessary  pressure  for  expeditious 
watering.  A  pump  worked  by  hand,  or  by  what- 
ever power  decided  on  (this  will  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  establishment),  would  have  to  be  fixed  for 
pumping  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  how  much  better  in  every 
way,  and  how  much  more  conducive  to  the  success 
of  garden  crops  of  all  sorts,  is  rain  than  spring 
water.  Therefore,  means  should  be  provided  to 
save  all  that  falls  upon  the  roofs.  When  this 
supply  is  inadequate,  and  no  other  source  avail- 
able, a  well  must  be  sunk.  A.  P.  H. 


SOCIETIES. 


NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  KOSE  SHOW. 
THIS  annual  fixture,  held  in  the  grounds  of  Carrow  House 
and  Carrow  Abbey,  by  permission  of  the  Misses  Colnian  and 
Professor  J.  8tuart  on  the  ^nd  inst.,  was  a  decided  success. 
The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired  for  such  an  event. 
Four  large  tents  were  rei|Uisitioned  fur  staging  the  exhibits, 
and  these  were  well  filled.  The  Rose  classes  were  in  many 
cases  not  so  good  as  one  could  have  wished,  but,  taken 
collectively,  the  blooms  were  much  better  than  those  staged 
the  previous  year. 

The  Colchester  growers— Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  D. 
Prior  and  Son,  and  F.  Cant  and  Co.— secured  all  the  prizes 
in  the  order  named  in  the  chief  open  classes.  The  Rev  A 
Foster-Melliar  of  Sproughton,  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Fellowes  of 
Shotesham,  and  the  Rev.  John  Fellowes  of  Runwell  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  the  clergy  as  lovers  of  Rose  culture 
and  successful  exhibitors.  The  Rev.  Foster-Melliar  came 
out  well  as  a  prize  winner,  and  likewise  secured  the  National 
Rose  Society's  medal  for  the  best  bloom  other  than  a  Tea 
with  a  fine  bloom  of  the  new  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc.  Mr 
Reginald  Steward  of  Saxlingham  was  the  fortunate  medal 
winner  for  the  best  Tea  with  a  good  bloom  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley. 

Miss  Penrice  of  Wilton  House  again  secured  the  silver 
challenge  cup  for  the  best  twenty-four  distinct  varieties 
grown  in  Norfolk.  Good  stands  which  secured  prizes  in 
other  classes  were  set  up  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Pattesou  (Cringle- 
ford),  Colonel  Rous  (Worstead),  Major  Dauby,  and  Messrs 
I,  C.  Blofeld  and  B.  E.  Fletcher. 


Miscellaneous  cut  flowers  made  the  boldest  display  of  all, 
and  the  herbaceous  flowers  were  in  grand  condition.  The 
premier  stand  in  this  section  was  a  collection  of  forty-eight 
bunches,  staged  by  Air.  George  Davison,  gardener  at  West- 
wick  House.  The  massive  bunches  were  grandly  arranged, 
and  the  freshness  of  the  blooms  was  much  commented  upon 
by  the  spectators.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  ftrst  for 
twelve  bunches  of  flowering  shrubs.  Mr.  P.  Wright,  gardener 
to  W.  J.  Birkbeck,  Esq.,  Stratton,  Strawless,  was  also  a 
winner  in  the  herbaceous  section,  and  a  dozen  bunches  of 
the  clear-eyed  Sweet  Williams,  from  the  same  grower,  were 
admired  by  the  old-time  florists.  The  scholars  at  Crooks 
Place  Board  School,  Norwich,  who  have  a  portion  of  the 
public  park,  which,  under  the  able  guidance  of  that  enthu- 
siastic gardener  and  botanist,  Mr.  Edward  Peake,  grow 
many  charming  blooms,  had  made  an  effective  display. 

Another  rather  unique  exhibit,  labelled  "Not  for  com- 
petition," was  a  miniature  rock  garden  of  British  native 
plants  of  low  growth  made  by  Mr.  H.  Dobbie,  Pinebanks, 
Thorpe.  Mr.  Dobbie  is  a  keen  follower  of  native  botany 
and  plants,  and  his  Orchis,  Grasses,  and  Mosses,  all  locally 
gr(twn,  were  most  interesting.  Pot  plants  filled  another 
tent,  and  some  grand  Ferns  and  Coleus,  staged  by  Mr.  W. 
Rush,  gardener  to  F.  P.  Hinde,  Esq.,  Thorpe,  were  worthy 
of  comment.  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  Coleus, 
and  Caladiums  came  from  the  gardens  of  Colonel  Rous, 
Dr.  Osburne,  E.  G.  Buxton,  Esq.,  T.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  T.  Glover, 
Esq.,  H.  Skelton,  Esq.,  and  W.  J.  Birkbeck,  Esq. 

In  the  fruit  section,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  was  first 
for  a  collection  of  fruit,  first  in  all  four  classes  for  Grapes, 
first  for  Melons,  and  first  for  Peaches.  Mr.  P.  Wright, 
gardener  to  W.  J.  Birkbeck,  Esq.,  was  first  for  Strawberries 
and  Nectarines.  Mr.  T.  Glover,  gardener  to  Mr.  Craddock, 
was  also  a  winner  for  Grapes.  Mr.  Fitch,  Dunston  Hall 
Gardens,  was  also  a  meritorious  exhibitor  in  this  section  as 
well  as  flowers. 

Vegetables  were  not  quite  up  to  the  standard,  though 
fairly  good  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers,  and  Lettuces  were 
staged,  some  of  the  most  notable  prize  witiners  here  being 
Colonel  Rous,  G.  F.  Buxton,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Lubbock,  Major 
Petre,  F.  P.  Hinde,  Esq.,  F.  Martin,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  F. 
Carrington. 

Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Limited,  Norwich,  put  up  a 
charming  bank  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  containing 
new  and  choice  specimens  of  Heliotropes,  Hydrangeas, 
Crassulas,  Palms,  Ferns,  &c. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  made  one  of  their  pretty 
ilisplays.  In  the  centre  of  their  stand  they  had  formed  an 
arch  of  Dorothy  Perkins  Rambler  Rose,  surrounded  at  the 
base  by  the  newest  H.T.'s  There  were  also  Sweet  Peas, 
Pelargoniums,  and  other  amateurs'  flowers  iti  profusion. 

The  receipts  for  admission  reached  £155  33.,  over  £50  in 
advance  of  last  year. 


PORTSMOUTH. 

On  the  Clarence  Pier,  Southsea,  the  Portsmouth  Rose  show 
was  held  on  the  Ist  inst.  under  favourable  circumstances, 
and  was  successful  in  every  respect.  If  Roses  were  not 
numerous  Ihey  weie  good  in  quality. 

The  principal  class  was  that  for  forty-eight  distinct  single 
blooms.  Three  competed  for  the  substantial  prizes  offered. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  won  the  coveted 
award  somewhat  easily.  Bessie  Brown,  La  France,  Margaret 
Dickson,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Mme.  G.  Luizet,  Maman  Cochet, 
and  Marquise  Litta  were  the  best.  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canter- 
bury, was  second  with  smaller  yet  richly-coloured  blooms. 
Messrs.  Rogers  and  Son,  Southampton,  were  third. 

For  twenty-four  trebles,  distinct,  Messrs.  Prior  again  won 
with  an  even  set  of  blooms.  Especially  good  were  A.  K, 
Williams,  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Marquise 
Litta,  Helen  Keller,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Antoiue  Rivoire,  and  Souv.  d'un  Ami.  Mr.  Mount 
was  second. 

For  twelve  Teas,  distinct,  Messrs.  Prior  were  unapproach- 
able, so  even  and  good  in  quality  were  their  blooms, 
particularly  Devoniensis,  Edith  Gifford,  Souv.  d'Elise 
Vardon,  Medea,  The  Bride,  and  White  Maman  Cochet.  Mr. 
Mount  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Rogers  were  third. 

For  twelve  H.P.'s,  dark,  Messrs.  Prior  again  won,  staging 
A.  K.  Williams  and  Prince  Arthur  in  capital  form.  For 
twelve  H.P.'s,  light,  Messrs.  Prior  also  won  with  extremely 
fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing  and  Marchioness  of  Downshire. 

For  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Messrs.  Prior  could  not  be 
beaten,  so  superior  were  their  blooms  of  Mrs-  E.  Mawley, 
Ernest  Metz,  The  Bride,  and  White  Maman  Cochet.  Mr. 
Prisnall,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cecil,  Ryde,  was  second  in  the 
last-named  class  with  creditable  flowers. 

Garden  Roses  were  grandly  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Ellwood, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Swanmore  Park, 
Bishop's  Waltham,  in  the  class  for  eighteen  bunches  distinct. 
The  names  were  Papa  Gontier,  Mme  EugOne  Resal,  Leuch- 
stern,  Mme.  Plantier,  Gustave  Regis,  Common  China.  Gloire 
de  Mousseuses,  Cheshunt  Scarlet,  Fellenberg,  Felicit*  Per- 
petue,  Moschata  alba,  Gloire  des  Polyauthas,  Walltlower, 
Queen  Alexandra,  Psyche,  Euphrusyne,  and  General  Butriel. 
Mr.  Druce,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Winthorpe,  Esq.,  Ryde,  was  a 
good  second,  staging  Macrantha  extremely  fine. 

Hardy  cut  flowers  were  grand.  Six  competed  for  twelve 
bunches,  distinct.  Mr.  Leek,  Burstead,  Isle  of  Wight,  was 
first,  Mr.  Ellwood  second,  and  Mr.  Prince  third.  Bouquets 
were  beautifully  displayed  by  Mr.  E.  Wills,  florist,  South- 
ampton, who  won  for  both  ball  and  bridal  bouquets. 

READING  ROSE  SOCIETY. 
We  hope  that  this  newly  formed  society  has  begun  a  pros- 
perous career.  Its  flrst  show,  in  spite  of  the  weather  of  the 
preceding  few  weeks,  was  a  very  interesting  and  pretty  one, 
and  the  sunshine  brought  together  a  large  company.  We 
congratulate  the  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Walker,  upon  the  success  of  his  endeavours.  The  judges 
were  :  Open  classes, Mr.Dickson,Newtownards, County  Down, 
and  Mr.  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks ;  amateur  class,  the 
Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts,  Stratfleldsaye  Rectory,  and  Mr.  Colin  I 


Romaine,  The  Priory,  Old  Windsor  ;  decorative  classes, 
Mrs.  Murray,  Perival,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Miss 
Woodward. 

In  the  local  classes  the  exhibits  were  good  throughout, 
some  of  them  being  very  fine.  Mr.  R.  C.  Mount  of  Lakefont 
secured  flrst  place  in  the  local  amateurs  class,  with  a  beauti- 
ful lot  of  blooms,  including  Claire  Jacquier,  Turner's  Crimson 
Rambler,  the  old  Aim6e  Vibert,  Felicity  Perpetue,  and 
Reine  Marie  Henriette.  Mr.  Dunlop  of  Maisonette,  Earley, 
was  a  splendid  second,  the  former  exhibit  being  a  little  more 
artistically  arranged. 

In  the  open  class  for  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Son  gained  the  blue  ribbon  with  some  lovely 
blooms,  among  which  were  Mildred  Grant,  Bessie  Brown, 
Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Souvenir  de 
President  Carnot. 

The  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts  of  Stratfleldsaye  Rectory  was 
awarded  first  honours  for  the  best  Rose  in  the  local  classes 
with  Comtesse  de  Nadaillao. 

Mr.  T.  Rigg  of  Caversham  was  a  very  successful  exhibitor. 
With  four  entries  he  carried  oft  four  firsts  and  two  medals. 
In  Class  3  (open  to  all),  for  twelve  single  trusses,  any  one 
variety,  the  judges  had  no  hesitation  in  placing  him  first. 
Bessie  Brown,  one  of  his  flowers  in  this  class,  also  gained 
the  National  Rose  Society's  medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  the 
show.  In  Classes  0,  7,  and  8  Mr.  Rigg  also  distinguished 
himself,  carrying  off  highest  honours  with  equally  beautiful 
blooms. 

Mr.  W.  Conway  Jones  was  first  in  the  amateur  class  (open) 
for  twenty-four  distinct  single  trusses,  and  so  won  the  cup 
given  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer.  His  was  a  very  creditable 
display,  comprising  the  leading  varieties.  The  button-holes 
were  a  fair  feature,  but  a  little  more  artistic  taste  might  be 
displayed  in  this  direction.  The  baskets  and  vases  of  flowers 
were  attractive ;  this  is  a  branch  which  should  be 
encouraged.  Flowers  so  arranged  look  far  better  than  those 
displayed  on  boards. 

Among  the  honorary  exhibits  must  be  mentioned  that  of 
Mr.  Edward  Hudson,  The  Deanery  Garden,  Sonning,  of 
garden  Roses,  arranged  in  "Munstead"  bowls  and  glasses. 
The  variety  Killarney  was  very  beautiful. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons'  display  of  Carnations, 
Marguerites,  Verbenas,  Palms,  Ac,  was  also  a  special 
feature  in  one  of  the  tents.  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  of 
Birmingham  also  had  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Carnations  most 
tastefully  arranged. 

During  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Benyon  (the  president)  dis- 
tributed the  cups,  and  on  the  proposition  of  the  Rev.  Alan 
Cheales,  seconded  by  Mr.  Strange,  was  accorded  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks. 


RICHMOND    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

This  society  held  its  twenty-ninth  exhibition  in  the  Old 
Deer  Paik  on  the  1st  inst.,  and,  favoured  with  glorious 
weather,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  show,  from  the  horti- 
cultural point  of  view  at  least,  was  an  unqualified  success. 
The  management  of  the  exhibition  was  in  the  capable  hands 
of  Mr.  C.  R.  King,  the  honorary  secretary,  and  a  capital  and 
practical  working  committee,  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Forty-eight  Roses,  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each,  for 
which  the  Gunnersbury  Park  Challenge  Cup,  with  £6  in 
money,  was  the  ftrst  prize.  This  was  secured  by  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  with  a  fine  lot  of  blooms, 
the  best  being  Ulrich  Brunner,  Ellen  Willmott,  Margaret 
Dickson,  Killarney,  Medea,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Bessie  Brown, 
and  others.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by  Messrs.  D. 
Prior,  also  of  Colchester.  Messrs.  F'rank  Cant  and  Co., 
Braiswick  Hose  Gardens,  Colchester,  took  the  third  place. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  took  the  leading  place, 
having  notable  blooms  of  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting,  Souv.  de 
President  Carnot,  Mrs.  Grant,  and  Cleopatra. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  also  secured  the  leading  place 
for  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  some  of  the 
best  flowers  including  Tennyson,  Mildred  Grant,  and 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  For  twelve  blooms  of  one 
variety  only,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  came  first  with 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  in  capital  form,  the  second  prize  being 
awarded  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  who  had 
fine  blooms  of  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet. 

For  twelve  Tea  Roses  of  one  variety  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Sons  and  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  both  of  Colchester,  took  first 
and  second  places  respectively,  each  firm  staging  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince  in  capital  form.  In  the  amateur  class  for 
twenty-four  Roses,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  C.  Romaine,  Old 
Windsor,  was  placed  first,  having  Margaret  Dickson, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  and  Bessie  Brown  very  good.  The  same 
exhibitor  also  secured  first  piize  in  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms  distinct. 

A  splendid  group  of  cut  blooms  of  Malmaison  Carnations 
came  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Dover  House,  Koehamptou 
(gardener,  Mr.  McLeod).  The  varieties  were  Old  Blush, 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  rich  crimson  kind,  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Jones.  The  yellow  Cecilia  was  also  staged,  the  entire  group 
attracting  much  attention  throughout  the  day. 

Of  exhibits  of  the  amateur  class  we  were  strongly  impressed 
with  that  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Owen,  Old  Palace,  Richmond, 
who  showed  Lilium  auratum  in  pots  as  flue  as  we  have  ever 
seen  it. 

Hardy  flowers  in  the  amateur  classes  were  flnely  shown  by 
the  Earl  of  Dysart,  Petersham,  and  by  Mrs.  H.  L.  Warde, 
Petersham  House,  and  took  first  and  second  prizes  respec- 
tively. The  class  was  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy 
herbaceous  things,  bulbous  plants  being  admissible.  The 
usual  seasonable  flowers  were  well  shown,  and  in  sensible 
bunches. 

Hardy  flowers  were  extensively  staged  by  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  wlio  had  masses  of  Campanula 
Moerhein>i  (pure  white).  Delphiniums,  Oriental  and  other 
Poppies,  Water  Lilies,  Ixias,  &c.  In  another  group  the 
same  firm  staged  an  admirable  lot  of  Roses  in  small  pots. 

In  the  classes  for  vegetables,  usually  a  strong  one  at 
Richmond,  little  competition  was  offered  to  Lord  Aldenham, 
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Elstree  (cardener,  ifr.  E.  Beckett),  who  took  the  first  prize 
for  ft  collection  of  vegetables  both  in  the  open  class  and  in 
that  for  the  best  display  of  vecetables,  nine  distinct  kindi, 
offced  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  Hich  Holborn. 

The  croup  of  Orchids  from  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  contained  excellent  examples  of  Cattleyas, 
Masdevallia,  Odontoglosaum  crispura,  and  others,  with 
Beeonias  of  the  Rex  section  as  a  very  suitable  margin. 

For  a  collection  of  frnit,  not  less  than  nine  dishes,  the 
first  prize  is  Lady  Max  Waechter's  Challenge  Cup  and  £3  10s. 
in  money,  was  taken  by  Earl  Dysart,  Ham  House.  For  Black 
Grapes,  .Sir  F.  Swinfen  Eady,  Weybridge  (Mr.  J.  Locke, 
gardener),  was  first,  the  same  exhibitor  taking  the  lead  in 
White  Grapes.  The  same  exhibitor  also  took  the  leading 
place  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

Mr.  C.  Fordhara,  Twickenham,  had  a  very  fine  group 
arranged  in  the  grass  for  effect. 

Mr.  .T.  Russell.  Richmond,  had  a  large  exhibit  of  Crotons, 
Alocacias,  Aralias,  Dracicnas,  Palms,  Lxoras,  and  such-like 
things  iu  profusion,  occupying  a  large  space.  In  the  open 
the  same  firm  showed  a  most  complete  arrangement  of  the 
Tree  Ivy,  green  and  variegated,  silver  and  gold  in  great 
variety. 

Mr.  Iceton,  Putney,  showed  Palms,  Lily  of  the  Valley  en 
masse,  with  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora.  A  capital 
group. 

A  group  of  Palms  was  a  most  commendable  item  from 
Mr.  .T.  Bruckhans,  Twickenham,  giant  Kentias  and  Arecas 
prevailing,  interspersed  with  Acers  and  other  plants. 

Messrs.  W.  Fromow  and  .'^ons.  Chiswick,  had  a  very  telling 
group  of  Japanese  Acers,  with  Bamboos,  .\ralia  pentaphyila, 
and  a  fine  lot  of  Kalmia  latifolia  laden  with  delicate  pink 
flowers  in  profusion. 

Some  magnificent  specimen  Fuchsias  were  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Sallows,  Twickenham,  the  fine  plants  averaging  some 
5  feet  in  height,  and  perfect  in  foliage  and  blossom. 

Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond,  had  a 
group  of  Crotons,  Palms,  .\cers.  Pandanns  Veitchi,  Spirjea 
palmata,  with  Plumbago  capensis.  attd  other  things. 

Mr.  Leopold  de  R  )thschild,  Gunncrsbury,  sent  fine  ex- 
amples  of  blue  Water  Lilies,  such  as  Nymph.'cft  gisantea  and 
and  N.  W.  Stone,  the  handsome  flowers  being  much  admired. 


WINDSOR  AND  ETON  ROSE. 
Through  the  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty  the  King, 
this  society  held  its  twelfth  annual  show  on  the  slopes  at 
Windsor  (.'astle  on  the  4th  inst.  It  would  be  dilticult  to 
imagine  a  more  suitable  place  in  which  to  hold  a  fiower 
show  than  this  beautiful  part  of  the  grounds  at  Windsor. 
The  classes  were  not  so  well  filled  as  formerly,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  indifferent  season,  which  caused  the  society 
to  alter  the  date  a  week  later. 

There  was  keen  competition  in  the  open  class  for  the 
Queen's  Cup,  forty-eight  distinct  single  trusses.  Messrs. 
Harkuess  and  Co.  were  a  splendid  first,  with  grand  blooms 
of  La  France,  Le  Havre,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Jean  Diicher, 
Slildred  Grant,  Star  of  Waltham,  Helen  Kellar,  and  Mrs.  J. 
Laing.  The  latter  bloom  was  given  the  silver  medal  for  the 
best  one  in  the  show,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  were  a  good 
second  with  splendid  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Mrs,  J. 
Laing,  Marie  van  Houtte,  and  Ulster ;  third,  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons. 

Eighteen  Teas  distinct  :  Messrs.  D.  Prior  were  first  with 
an  even  stand.  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  The  Bride, 
lunocente  Pirola,  Cleopatra,  and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  were 
the  best  blooms.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  second 
with  good  Rubens,  The  Bride,  and  Mme.  Ravary ;  third, 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. 

For  twelve  distinct  (three  trusses  of  each) :  Messrs.  .\Iex. 
Dickson  and  Sons  were  first  with  a  grand  lot  of  well-built 
flowers.  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Robert  Scot, 
were  splendid.  Messrs.  Uarkness  and  Co.  second,  with 
good  Bessie  Brown,  Caroline  Testout,  aud  Mrs.  J.  Laing. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  were  third. 

For  twelve  single  trusses  of  any  H.P.  or  H.T.,  Messrs. 
Frank  Caut  and  Co.  were  first  with  a  lovely  stand  of  Mildred 
Grant  ;  second,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  with  Bessie 
Brown  ;    third,  Mr.  Thomas  Rigg  with  the  same  variety. 

For  twelve  single  trusses  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette,  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Son  were  first  with  a  splendid  lot  of  Manian 
Cochet.  There  was  only  one  entry  iu  the  class  for  eighteen 
bunches  of  garden  Roses,  and  this  was  won  by  Charles  Turner 
of  Slough,  with  a  very  attractive  exhibit  in  which  were 
Mme.  P.  Ducher,  Mme.  A.  Chatenay,  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
Mme.  Charles,  W.  H.  Richardson,  and  L'Ideal. 

Amatecrs. 

For  thirty-six  distinct  single  trusses  ;  First,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  with  a  nice  even  lot,  including  Caroline  Testout, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Tennyson,  Killarney,  Ducliess  of  Albany, 
and  Laurence  Allen  ;  second,  Mrs.  Hayward  ;  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Romaine  third. 

Six  single  trusses,  one  kind  :  First,  Rev,  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
with  Bessie  Brown ;  second,  Mrs.  Hayward,  with  Her 
Majesty;  third,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond. 

Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  :  First,  ilr.  X.  Munt,  with  well 
built  flowers  of  good  colour,  including  Maman  Cochet. 
Cleopatra,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  .\nna  t>livier  ;  second,  ilrs. 
Hayward  :  third,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond. 

Six  distinttt,  three  of  each  :  First,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  ; 
sec  )nd,  Mr.  F.  W^elle^ley;  third,  Mrs.  Hayward. 

Twelve  bunches  of  garden  Roses :  First,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  ;  second,  Mrs.  Irving. 

Twenty-four  distinct  single  trusses  :  First,  Mr.  R.  Foley 
Hobbs,  with  good  Bessie  Brown,  Maman  Cochet,  Alice 
Lindsell,  and  Ulster;  secund,  Mr.  F.  B.  Gabriel;  third,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Romaine. 

Twelve  distinct  single  trusses  :  First,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley, 
with  a  grand  stand  of  White  Maman  Cochet,  Caroline 
Testout,  and  Maman  Cochet ;  second,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond  ; 
third,  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs. 

Local  Classes. 
In    the  class   for   eighteen    distinct   single   trusses  (the 
Windsor  Cut  is  given  to  the  winner  of  this  class),  Mr.  W.  C. 


Romaine  was  first,  and  he  having  won  it  three  successive 
times  it  now  becomes  his  property.  He  had  a  splendid 
stand,  including  Mrs.  J.  Laing  (good),  Maman  Cochet,  Duke 
of  Albany,  and  A.  K.  Williams  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  B.  Fortescue  ; 
third,  Mr.  A,  F.  Govett. 

For  twelve  distinct  single  trusses  :  First,  Mr.  A.  Munt  • 
second,  Mrs.  H.  Thomas  ;  third,  Mrs.  Bultcal. 

For  six  trusses  of  any  H.T.  or  H.P.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Wigan  was 
first  with  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  B 
.Shackle,  with  same  variety  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Munt,  with 
Bessie  Brown. 

For  six  trusses,  any  Tea  or  Noisette,  Mr.  A.  Munt  was  first 
with  White  Maman  Cochet  (splendid);  second,  Mr.  J.  B. 
fortescue,  with  Mme.  Cusin  ;  third,  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle, 
with  Anna  Olivier. 

For  six  hunches  of  garden  Roses,  distinct  ;  First,  Rev. 
J.  B.  Shackle,  with  a  charming  lot,  including  Crimson 
Rambler,  W.  Allen  Richardson,  and  Macrantha;  second, 
Mrs.  Irving  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  (Jreen. 

For  the  best  display  of  cut  Roses,  Mrs.  Irving  was  first 
with  a  very  charming  display,  and  won  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land's Cup  outright  for  this  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Baxter ;  third 
Mr.  W.  H.  Austin. 

For  best  basket  of  Roses,  Miss  Violet  Gee  was  first  with  a 
pretty  arrangement ;  second,  Mrs.  Baxter ;  third,  Mrs.  Green. 

For  best  dinner-table  decoration,  Mrs.  Davies  was  first 
with  a  charming  arrangement  of  Iceland  Poppies  and 
Gypsophila. 

For  a  group  of  plants,  Mr.  A.  F.  Govett,  took  the  leading 
award  in  this  class  with  a  nicely  arranged  group  of  Crotons, 
Francoa,  Schizanthus,  Caladinins,  Ac. 

Fri'IT 
was  very  poorly  represented,  but  vegetables  were  very 
plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.  had 
a  grand  display  of  hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son, 
Shrewsbury,  hud  charming  Sweet  Peas  arranged  with 
Gypsophila  and  Grasses.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  had  a 
very  extensive  display  of  hardy  flower",  Roses,  and  Fuchsias. 
Messrs.  Litt  aud  Son,  Windsor,  had  a  pretty  arrangement  of 
fioral  designs. 


HARROW  HORTICULTURAL  .SOCIETY. 
Few  people  are  aware  that  the  Harrow  Horticultural  .Society 
was  established  so  long  ago  as  IS.W,  yet  such  is  the  case, 
and  it  is  still  d.dng  good  woik  in  the  neighliourhood  for  the 
encouragement  of  gardening.  The  annual  exhibition  was 
held  on  Tuesday  last  (July  7),  in  the  grounds  of  Dudley 
Lodge,  by  kind  permission  of  J.  MacAndrew,  Esq.,  and 
although  the  gale  of  the  day  bef.ire  had  damaged  some  of 
the  flowers  there  was  a  very  good  display,  of  Roses  especially. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior's  first  prize  exhibit  of  thirty-six  blooms, 
was  as  good  as  we  have  seen  this  season.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  Rose  classes,  which  were  well  filled,  miscellaneous 
hardy  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  added  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness and  interest  of  the  show.  One  tent  was  entirely 
devoted  to  Ladies'  exhibits,  the  chief  of  which  were  those 
competing  in  the  class  for  dinner-table  decoration.  There 
were  no  less  than  ten  displays  of  this  description,  and,  being 
unusually  well  arranged,  they  were  really  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  show.  At  the  lunch  given  to  the  com- 
mittee, judges,  and  other  oflicials,  Mr.  Lewis  Pawle  said  how 
much  they  were  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Mawley  and  Mr.  George 
Paul  for  their  valuable  help  on  many  occasions.  Several  of 
the  visitors  spoke  of  the  great  pleasure  it  gave  them  to  visit 
the  Harrow  Show,  where,  thanks  to  the  eflforts  of  Dr.  A.  H. 
Williams,  Mr.  F.  Spencer  (honorary  secretaries),  and  Mr 
Lewis  R.  Pawle  (honorary  treasurer),  everything  worked  so 
well,  and  they  met  with  so  hearty  and  hospitable  a  reception. 
-Mr.  Mawley  referred  to  the  practice  of  mossing  the  boxes 
instead  of  using  green  painted  lids,  and  he  was  glad  to  see 
that  it  was  disappearing.  He  also  made  the  suggestion 
(which  we  think  the  committee  would  do  well  to  carry  out) 
that  this  society  should  be  called  "The  Harrow  Rose  and 
Horticultural  Society." 

OPEN   CLASSES. 

Thirty-six  Roses,  distinct :  First,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Son,  Colchester,  with  an  excellent  lot.  Bessie  Brown  in  this 
stand  won  the  National  Rose  Society's  silver.pilt  medal  for 
the  best  bloom  in  the  show,  given  by  Dr.  Williams.  Other 
lovely  blooms  in  this  exhibit  were  Mildred  Grant,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Prince  Arthur,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Robert  Scott.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  were  second.  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Tennyson,  (ieneral  Jacqueminot,  Mrs  J 
Liing,  and  Mme.  de  Watteville  were  the  best  blooms.  The 
third  prize  fell  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester.  Comte  de  Raimband,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  were  the  best.  The  Harrow 
Horticultural  Society's  Jubilee  Challenge  Cup,  presented  by 
the  Ladies  of  Harrow  (to  be  won  three  years  in  succession) 
goes  with  the  first  prize.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  woii 
it  in  1902. 

Twelve  Roses,  distinct.  Tea  or  Noisette  :  First,  Messrs.  D 
Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  with  a  very  pretty  stand  that 
included  Jean  Ducher,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  The  Bride,  Maman 
Cochet,  Golden  Gate,  and  Ethel  Browulow,  all  good.  '  Second 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  with  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Lady  Roberts,  Ethel  Browulow,  and  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac  in  really  good  condition.  Osmond  G.  Orpen,  Esq 
West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  was  third,  Mme.  Hoste,'  Cleo- 
patra, and  Bridesmaid  being  finely  shown.  There  were 
several  more  entries  in  this  class. 

Twelve  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  distinct :  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  the  only  exhibitors,  and  won  the 
first  prize.  Camoens,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  Mme.  Ravary 
Gustave  Regis,  aud  Liberty  were  very  pretty  bunches. 

Amateitrs. 
Twenty-four  Roses,  distinct:  First,  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq., 
Bearton,  Hitchin,  who  thereby  won  the  cup  given  by  Lewis 
S.  Pawle,  Esq.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Bessie  Brown  La 
France,  Mme.  Cusin,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mrs.  Grant,  and  S  M 
Rodocanachi  were  the  be^t  of  ^  beautiful  lot.    O.  G.  Orpen 


Esq.,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  was  second  with  an  exhibit 
of  less  uniform  (|Uality.  The  best  blooms  were  Mme 
Eugene  Verdier,  Bridesmaid,  White  Maman  Cochet,  and 
Jlildred  Grant;  third,  E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  Berkharapstead 
whose  finest  flowers  were  Mrs.  Grant,  Marquise  Litta,  and 
La  France. 

Twelve  Roses,  distinct,  not  open  to  exhibitors  in  the 
preceding  class:  First,  Arthur  Munt,  Esq.,  Hedgerley, 
Slough,  with  good  blooms,  the  pick  of  which  were  Mrs' 
Grant,  Maman  Cochet,  and  La  France.  W.  G.  Adcock,  Esq. 
The  Briars,  North  Finchley,  was  second,  Gustave  Piganeau 
and  Captain  Hayward  being  flnely  shown ;  third,  G.  A. 
Hammond,  Esq.,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex.  His  Killarney  was  a 
lovely  bloom. 

Twelve  Roses,  distinct.  Tea  or  Noisette  :  First,  Rev.  F.  R. 
Burnside,  Stanbridge  Rectory,  Essex.  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Muriel  Grahame,  and  L'lnno- 
cence  Pirola  were  the  best  blooms  in  a  fairly  good  exhibit. 
Osmond  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  was  second  with  Mme.  Hoste, 
Catheiine  Mermet,  and  Medea  as  the  best;  third,  Arthur 
.Munt,  Esq.,  Hedgerley,  Slough.  Mme.  Cusin  was  the  best 
bloom. 

Members  of  the  Society.— Gardeners'  Dn-isioN. 

Twelve  Roses,  distinct ;  First  prize  and  National  Rose 
Society's  silver  medal  were  won  by  Lewis  S.  Pawle, 
Esq.  Antoine  Rivoire,  Bessie  Brown,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  and  Maman  Cochet  were  the  best  blooms.  Dr. 
H.  A.  Williams,  Rotorua,  Harrow,  was  second.  Mrs.  Shar- 
man  Crawford,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Margenth  Appert  (a 
well-formed,  large,  rose-coloured  bloom),  aud  Maman  Cochet 
were  his  finest  flowers;  third,  J.  R.  Cater,  Esq.,  Kaiserin 
A.  Victoria  and  Medea  both  being  good. 

Six  Roses  (distinct),  not  open  to  exhibitors  in  preceding 
class:  First,  Frank  Spencer,  Esq.,  with  some  beautiful 
blooms.  One  of  Mildred  Grant  on  this  stand  won  the 
National  Rose  Society's  silver  medal  for  the  best  Rose  in 
members'  classes.  While  Maman  Cochet,  Clara  Watson, 
Tennyson,  and  Lady  Clanmorris  also  were  well  shown. 
.Second,  Arnold  Mitchell,  Esq.  ;  third,  L.  R.  W,  Forrest,  Esq. 

Six  Roses,  Tea  or  Noisette:  First,  Frank  Spencer,  Esq., 
who  again  showed  well,  Jean  Ducher,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  being  excellent  ;  second,  Dr.  H.  A. 
Williams,  whose  blooms  were  rather  smaller.  Catherine 
.Mermet,  Bridestuaid,  and  L'Inuocente  Pirola  were,  however, 
ail  well  shown  :  third,  J.  R.  Cater,  Esq. 

Four  Roses  of  any  one  variety  :  First,  Frank  Spencer,  Esq., 
with  very  good  White  .Maman  Cochet;  second,  Arnold 
Mitchell,  Esq.,  with  Caroline  Testout;  third,  Lewis  S. 
Pawle,  Esq.,  with  .Mrs.  Sharman  Crawfonl. 

Three  vases  of  Roses,  three  blooms  of  each  :  First,  Frank 
Spencer,  Esii.  ;  second,  A.  S.  Ilargreaves,  Esq.  ;  third,  Dr 
A    U.  Williams. 

Four  bunches  of  garden  Roses  :  First,  A.  S.  Hargreaves, 
Esq.,  whose  best  vaseful  was  W.  A.  Richardson  (beautiful 
colouring) ;  second.  Dr.  A.  H.  Williams  ;  third,  S.  Gardner, 
Esq.,  who  showed  rugosa  and  other  single  Roses. 

Amateur  Memrers. 

Six  Roses,  not  more  than  two  of  one  sort :  First,  A. 
Bryans,  Esq.,  H.  Schultheis  and  Killarney  being  the  best  ; 
second,  Mrs.  Burton.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  was  a  lovely 
bloom,  also  Cleopatra  ;  third,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Holme. 

Vase  of  Roses  ;  First,  A.  J.  Obermayer,  Esq.  ;  second, 
Captain  Johnson. 

Cottagers  (Members  Only). 

Six  Roses,  distinct :  First,  Mrs.  Whitfield,  with  several 
good  fiowers ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Mower  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Allen. 

Group  of  plants  :  First,  Mrs.  Charles  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Norman). 

F'our  Begonias  :  First,  A.  S.  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  with  very 
creditable  plants. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Collection  of  cut  flowers  (prizes  given  by  Lady  Northwick): 
First,  S.  Gardner,  Esq.,  who  showed  Iceland  Poppies,  Gail- 
lardias,  Eschscholtzias,  Sweet  Peas,  aud  other  bright  fiowers  ; 
second,  A.  S.  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  whose  group  included  some 
English  Irises,  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  Canterbury  Bells,  &c  ; 
third,  Mrs.  Charles. 

Twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers  :  First,  Rev.  E.  C.  E.  Owen  ; 
second,  E.  Graham,  Esq.;  third,  Lewis  S.  Pawle,  Esq.,  all 
very  bright. 

Six  bunches  of  cut  flowers  :  First,  E.  W.  Howson,  Esq.  ; 
second,  G.  B.  Innes  Hopkins,  Esq.  ;  third,  Arnold  Mitchell' 
Esq.  ' 

Twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct :  First,  Lewis  S. 
Pawle,  Esq.,  the  best  varieties  being  Miss  Willmott,  coccinea, 
and  Duke  of  Westiuinster  ;  second,  J.  A.  Stuart,  Esq.,  with 
a  very  pretty  lot  also  ;  third,  Mrs.  (Charles. 

Six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  :  First,  A.  K.  Carlyon,  Esq.  • 
second,  G.  B.  Innes  Hopkins,  Esq.  ;  third,  E.  W.  Howson' 
Esq. 

The  first  prize  for  six  spikes  of  Delphiniums  was  won  by 
Arnolu  Mitchell,  Esq.  ;  Lewis  S.  Pawle,  Esq.,  was  second; 
and  E.  Graham,  Estj,,  third. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire,  showed  an  admirable 
display  of  Sweet  Peas  in  many  lovely  varieties.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  sent  hardy  flowers  ;  Mr.  J.  Lion, 
Stanniore,  Middlesex,  showed  Caladiums,  Delphiniums,  and' 
New  White  Royal  Pelargonium  Mrs.  J.  Lion. 

Messrs.  James  Taylor  and  Sons,  St.  Hilda's  Nursery, 
Harrow,  exhibited  miscellaneous  Plants;  Messrs.  W.' 
Cutbush  and  Sons,  Barnet  Nurseries,  and  Hfgh;ate,  N., 
showed  an  attractive  display  of  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  and 
Carnations,  both  Malmaison  and  tree  varieties.  There 
were  numerous  exhibits  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Lames'  Dr\'isioN. 
Dinner  table  decoration.— The  first  prize  was  won  by  Miss 
Evelyn  MacAndrew  with  a  very  pretty  arrangement  of  pink 
Gladioli,  pink  Centaurea  and  Gypsophila.  Miss  O'Neill  was 
second  with  a  simple— yet  unusually  effective- table  of  light 
purple  Sweet  Peas  in  the  centre,  and  dark  ones  at  each 
corner.  The  third  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Arnold  Mitchell, 
who  used  Cornflowers,  Teasel,  Gypsophila,   bub  there  was 
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a  preponderance  of  greenery.  There  were  numerous  other 
entries.  ^     ,  « 

Mrs.  Peringer  was  first  for  an  arrangement  of  flowers  in 
a  vase,  showing  Roses. 

Miss  Evelyn  MacAndrew  won  the  first  prize  for  a  collec- 
tion of  cut  flowers,  arranged  in  a  .basket,  with  English 
Irises  and  Scabious,  all  of  various  shades  of  purple. 

In  the  class  for  an  arrangement  for  centre  of  dinner-table, 
Roses  only,  (open  to  amateurs  within  25  miles  of  Harrow),  Miss 
Beatrice  L^ngton  was  first,  with  a  lovely  display  of  Apricot 
and  yellow-tinted  flowers. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
There  was   a  very  small  meeting  of  the  society  on   the 
7th  Inst.,  but  the  groups  shown  were  interesting,  and  in  some 
cases  very  beautiful. 

Floral   Committee. 

Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  Charles  T. 
Druery,  Geo.  Nicholson,  John  Green,  J.  F.  McLeod,  James 
Hu  Ison,  J.  Jennings,  Wm.  Howe,  G.  Reuthe,  Chas.  Dixon, 
H.  J.  Cutbush,  Geo.  Gordon,  H.  J.  Jones,  R.  W.  Wallace, 
fUiarles  E.  Pearson,  Charles  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  and  Amos  Perry. 

Hurdy  flowers  were  well  shown  on  this  occasion,  some 
important  groups  being  staged  by  the  leading  growers  of 
these  plants. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  set  up  a  good  lot 
of  perennials,  among  which  we  were  pleased  to  note  the 
somewhat  scarce  double  white  sweet-scented  Campion. 
Lychnis  vespertina  plena,  good  masses  of  Alstrcemerias, 
Galegas,  Delphinium  Belladonna,  Potentillas  (very  fine), 
Lychnis  haageana,  many  Gaillardias,  Lilium  Brownii,  Water 
Lilies,  &c. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  and  Co.,  Felthara,  made  a  speciality  of 
Delphiniums  on  this  occasion,  and  of  these  showy  July 
flowers  there  was  certainly  a  goodly  array,  quite  Informally 
arranged. 

Some  fine  Eremuri  were  also  shown,  among  which  we 
noted  Sybil,  orange-yelluw,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  E. 
Bungei  and  E.  Warei,  and  E.  Wyclifle,  a  strong  yellow, 
broad  in  petal,  and  said  to  result  from  the  crossing  of  E. 
Warei  and  E.  Olgai. 

Crotons  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  were  in  some  12(i 
distinct  varieties,  and  in  their  groundwork  of  Maidenhair 
Fern  made  a  fine  display  of  colour.  The  plants  were  mostly 
small  examples  in  5-inch  or  Cinch  pots  and  (juite  represen- 
tative of  all  sections  of  this  fine  decorative  group. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Norwood,  showed  a  group  of 
Carnations,  Malmaisons,  and  border  varieties  in  pots, 
intermingled  with  each  other. 

Carnations  were  also  finely  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
and  Son,  Highgate.  Of  those  shown  we  noted  Monk,  a  very 
fine  scarlet;  Maggie  Hodgson,  crimson;  Valleta,  blush; 
Tliora,  also  blush  ;  Don  Juan,  crimson,  fine  petal  ;  Queen  of 
the  Isles,  yellow  ground  ;  and  others. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  a  beautiful 
lot  of  Anaictochilus  and  allied  things,  as  Dossinia,  Ha-maiia, 
Goodyera,  &c.  Of  these  Dossinia  marmorata  was  very  fine. 
The  group  was  surrounded  by  small  plants  of  Eugenia  myrio- 
phylla,  a  dainty  shrub-like  plant  very  dwarf  in  stature. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  showed,  as  usual, 
hardy  cut  flowers  in  great  quantity.  Some  of  the  things 
were  exceedingly  showy,  notably  Ereraurus  Buugei,  a  rich 
yellow-flowered  plant.  Iris  hevigata  in  variety  was  also  in 
strong  force,  and  so  too  Iris  spuria  alba,  Ac.  The  Calochorti 
from  this  firm  are  always  very  beautiful,  and  from  this 
standpoint  there  is  no  variation.  Liliums  were  good  and 
numerous,  particularly  so  being  L.  Brownii.  L.  tigrinum 
in  variety,  L.  szovitzianum,  all  very  beautiful.  Iris  Monnieri, 
rich  yellow,  is  also  a  fine  border  plant  now  in  season. 

The  Roses  from  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester,  were  a  capital  lot,  especially  good  being 
the  pure  white  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
Mildred  Grant,  Papa  Lambert,  deep  pink  of  exceptional  size 
and  form;  Duchess  of  Portland,  fine  creamy  while;  Mrs. 
B.  R.  Cant,  deep  rose-pink  ;  and  Souv.  de  Catherine  Guillot, 
deep  apricot,  were  among  the  best.  Blush  Rambler  was  also 
finely  shown,  and,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 

Sweet  Peas  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  were 
very  good,  and  included  the  leading  sorts  now  grown. 

Hardy  fiowers  from  Mr.  E.  Potten,  Cranbrook,  Kent, 
included  Inula  glandulosa,  Potentillas,  Delphiniums,  Iris 
Monnieri,  Gaillardias,  Campanulas,  Ac.  Iris  ochroleuca  was 
also  very  fine. 

Small  Cactaceou3  plants  and  allied  things  were  again 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  Anker,  Baker  Street.  There  were  many 
species  grouped  together. 

Verbena  Warley  was  well  shown  by  Miss  Willmott,  Warley 
Place,  Essex.  It  is  a  fine  scarlet  variety,  of  a  vigorous 
constitution,  the  colour  exceedii'gly  showy. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  showed  hardy  plants  in 
fine  condition,  and  with  a  rare  lot  of  Water  Lilies  in  trays 
made  a  most  effective  exhibit.  Of  these  latter  we  noted 
N.  Laydekeri  rosea,  N.  ellisiana,  N.  Marliacea  chromatella, 
N.  M.  carnea,  N.  Gladstonei,  N.  Wm.  Dougal  (a  grand 
white),  N.  Marliacea  albida  (very  fine),  »&c. 

Campanula  rhoniboidalis,  a  rich  blue,  was  finely  staged. 
It  is  a  capital  dwarf  border  plant.  Heuchera  sanguinea 
Walker's  variety  is  certainly  the  finest  of  all  this  race,  rich 
in  colour  and  large  in  bell. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  Malmai- 
son  Carnations  in  grand  style  ;  the  plants  perfect  in  health 
and  vigour.  A  few  of  the  best  are  John  Coles,  scarlet,  fine  ; 
Robert  Burns,  red-scarlet ;  Mrs.  Trelawny,  Mrs,  Grimston, 
rosy  flaked  bloom  ;  Sir  Charles  Freemantle  ;  Lady  Rose,  deep 
rose-pink,  one  of  the  gems;  Maggie  Hodgson,  crimson; 
Nautilus,  fiesh  ;  Albion,  rose  ;  and  King  Oscar  being  among 
the  best. 

Some  pots  of  Lilium  Marham  in  variety  were  shown  by 
Miss  Willmott,  Warley,  Essex. 

Shrubs  from  Messrs.  Veitch  included  Escallonia  phillipiana, 
white  flowers,  Cytisus  nigricans,  golden  ;  Stuartia  Pseudo 
Camellia,  cupped,    white   flowers ;    Cytisus    schipkaensis. 


creamy  flowers  ;  a  group  of 
Rhododendrons  of  the  Java 
jasminiflorus  group  was 
also  shown 

Carnations  of  the  border 
type  were  shown  by  Mr. 
James  Douglas. 

The  Rev.  \V.  Wilks,  Shir- 
ley, showed  his  much 
improved  strain  of  Shirley 
Poppies,  a  group  embracing 
the  greatest  beauty  and 
many  shades  of  colour. 

A  group  of  Campanula 
peregrina,  together  with  a 
large  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  pots,  from  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  attracted  much 
attention.  These  latter 
were  grouped  in  triangular 
fashion,  three  pots  of  each, 
and  about  3  feet  high. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons 
showed  a  small  group  of 
cut  flowers,  the  chief  of 
t  hese  being  the  early 
Gladioli,  of  which  a  la'"ge 
variety  was  set  up.  Iris 
la'vigata  in  variety  and 
with  Water  Lilies  were  also 
from  the  same  firm. 

Nymphiea  moorian  a, 
from  Australia,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Leopold!  de  Roth- 
schild, Guunersbury  House 
(gardener,  Mr.  Hudson).  It 
is  yellow-flowered,  and,  we 
presume,  not  hardy. 

Awards. 

The  following  received  an 
award  cf  merit : 

Campanula  peregrina.  — 
This  is  a  showy  biennial 
species  of  some  worth  as  a 
flowering  plant  for  the  con- 
servatory. The  flowers  are 
bell-shaped,  pale  blue  to 
violet-blue  in  colour,  the 
ovary  being  encircled,  as 
also  the  base  of  the  corolla, 
with  deepest  violet  •  blue. 
The  flowers  are  arranged 
in  a  dense  spicate  raceme 
2i  feet  high.  The  plant 
ii  much  branched  from  the 
base,  thus  enhancing  its 
decorative  value.  The  spe- 
cies is  a  very  old  one,  and 
long  known  to  gardens. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Limited.  Chelsea. 

Carnation  Diadem.  —  A 
well  formed  flower,  with 
light  yellow  ground  and 
rose  markings  and  stripes. 
The  flower  is  beautifully 
formed. 

Carnation      Merlin.   —  A 
yellow  ground  bloom  of  large  size,  with  bordering  of  heavy  i  found  varieties  of  garden  flowers  carried  to  higher 
SG™^7i^h■?afe^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^™  aiessrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and    g^^d  more  special   development ;  but  people   knew 

yephrolepis  cordifolia  cristata  cotuj  est  a.— This  dwarf  in-  i 
teresting  Fern  is  fully  described,  or  at  least  broadly  so,  in 
its  name.     The  fronds  are  some  6  inches  long,  as  sliown,  the 
parts  apparently  congested  or  closely  arranged  together. 
Shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton. 

List  of  Medals. 

Silver-gilt  Flora.  —  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Silver  Mora.— Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

Silver  Banksiun.— 'Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Hants  ;  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware  and  Co.,  Feltham  ;  Messrs.  B.  R  Cant  and  Sons,  Col- 
chester ;  Miss  Willmott,  V.M.H.,  Warley;  Mr.  J.  Peed, 
West  Norwood  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill. 

*»^*  The  reports  of  the  Sutton  Roxe  Show,  Croydon  Flower 
Show,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Orchid  and 
Fruit  Committees  are  unavoidably  held  over. 


THE    LATE    MR.    WILLIAM    THOMPSON,  V.M.H. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.    WILLIAM    THOMPSON,    V.M.H. 

With  much  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death, 
on  Friday,  the  .3rd  inst.,  of  Mr.  William  Thompson 
of  Ip3\vich,  in  his  Slst  year.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  whole  horticultural  world — not  that 
of  Kngland  only — knew  and  honoured  Mr.  Thonip- 
His  wide  knowledge  and  unfailing  kindness 


son. 

were  always  at  the  service  of  enquirers,  while  those 

who  knew  him  as  a  friend  knew  how  good  a  friend    tinie  his  health   began  to  fail  him  a  little,  and  he 


that,  allowing  for  errors  that  must  creep  into  a 
list  of  such  wide  comprehensiveness,  Thompson's 
was  entirely  to  be  depended  on. 

We  desire  to  record  to  his  honour  that  in  no 
other  tradesman's  list  do  we  remember  to  have 
seen  appended  to  the  name  of  a  plant :  "  This  seed 
1  cannot  recommend."  The  seed  in  question  was 
of  some  half-hardy  annual  commonly  called  for, 
but  Mr.  Thompson  had  reason  to  doubt  the  quality 
of  the  batch  that  had  that  year  come  into  his 
hands.  The  same  thing  ma}'  have  been  often 
observed  in  the  interesting  supplementary  list  of 
seeds  of  new  or  special  plants.  When  seed  was 
offered  of  plants  unknown  to  him  he  passed  on  the 
description  he  had  received,  but  was  careful  to 
say  that  he  had  not  himself  tested  it. 

The  following  from  the  East  Anglian  Daily 
Timet  is  of  interest  : 

"  Mr.  Thompson,  who  leaves  a  son  {Mr.  Sidney 
Thompson)  and  three  daughters  to  mourn  his  loss, 
had  resided  in  Ipswich  all  his  lite.  He  married 
Miss  Fisher  of  Yoxford,  who  predeceased  him  in 
18S4.  As  a  j'oung  man,  the  deceased  gentleman 
was  always  deeply  interested  in  science.  He 
began  by  studying  chemistry  and  photography, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  old 
Daguerreotype  method  of   photography.     After  a 


he  was.  His  position  in  horticulture  was  one  by 
itself.  His  wide  botanical  studies  were  reflected 
in  his  seed  catalogue,  always  the  most  interesting 
of  any  to  the  intelligent  amateur.  In  the  lists  of 
others  of  the  most  eminent  seed  firms  might  be 


turned  his  attention  to  botany,  his  pursuit  of  that 
science  being  at  the  outset  purely  a  hobbj'.  Little 
by  little  be  began  the  exchange  and  sale  of  rare 
seeds,  and  he  published  his  first  catalogue  in 
1855. 
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His  speciality  was  always  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants.  Through  many  correspondents  in  all  parts 
of  the  plobe  he  was  gradually  enabled  to  introduce 
to  the  English  gardening  world  a  large  number  of 
plants  hitherto  not  brought  into  cultivation. 

"The  deceased  was  a  man  of  wide  interests,  great 
reading,  marvellous  memory,  and  an  extremelj'  good 
linguist.  He  was  of  lovable  disposition,  and  dis- 
played an  old-world  courtesy,  combined  with  entire 
simplicity  of  character."  Mr.  Thompson  was  a 
Victoria  Medallist  of  Honour. 


The    Midland     Carnation    and 

PiCOtee  Society  will  hold  its  usual  annual 
exhibition  on  'Ihursdaj'  and  Friday,  August  ti  and  7, 
which  is  later  tlian  usual,  owing  to  the  season. 

The  Royal  Hopticultupal  Society's 
g'apdens  as  an  open  space  fop  Chis- 

Wick.  -There  is  considerable  heart-burning  in 
Chiswick  over  the  society's  gardens.  Some  consider 
their  purchase  a  wise  move,  others  that  it  is  just 
the  spot  for  a  new  technical  school,  but  it  does  not 
seem  at  all  clear  that  the  council  of  the  society  have 
even  parted  with  them.  Whatever  their  future  is 
to  be  there  is  a  decided  opinion  that  they  should 
be  preserved  as  an  open  space, 

National  Dahlia  Society.    A  meeting 

of  the  committee  will  be  held,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Horticultural  Club,  in  the  club-room  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday, 
the  21st  inst.,  at  '2  p.m.  Business  :  1.  Election  of 
judges  for  London  and  Manchester  shows  ; 
2.    Advertising    the    London   exhibition. — P.    W. 

TUI.LOI  H. 

The  1903  Sweet  Pea  Show.— Evicted 

from  the  site  of  their  former  yearly  displays,  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  will  hold  their  third 
grand  exhibition  at  London's  popular  resort. 
Earl's  Court,  on  the  loth  and  lUth  inst.  On 
both  days  the  spacious  Prince's  Hall  at  the 
Warwick  Koad  entrance,  picturescjuelj'  arrayed 
with  countless  varieties  of  the  Sweet  Pea  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  will  be  open  entirely  free 
to  visitors  to  the  International  Fire  Exhibition. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  prizes  offered  in  the 
recognised  classes,  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society's  silver  medal  will  be  given  for  the  finest 
novelty  of  the  year. 

Bamboos  "flOWePing.— I  saw  your  notice 
of  the  Bamboo  A.  Sinioni  being  in  flower.  I  wonder 
if  it  is  as  troublesome  as  wy  two  large  plants  of 
A.  S.  variegata.  These  for  three  years  have  refused 
to  do  anything  but  flower  and  seed  for  about  eight 
months  in  the  year.  This  year  they  began  soon  after 
Christmas,  and  there  is  not  a  culm  that  is  not 
crowded  with  old  and  young  seed-pods.  I  send 
you  a  bit  of  both  to  see.  You  will  notice  that  the 
later  flowering  has  resulted  in  plenty  of  seed  set.  I 
did  not  send  any  larger  quantity  as  it  is  not 
beautiful.  The  plants  now  look  like  ragged  bundles 
of  old  straw  ;  there  must  be  pints  of  seed,  yet  onlj' 
a  leaf  here  and  there.  I  send  one  of  the  largest 
branchlets,  but  it  shows  the  variegation.  I  have 
never  known  tender  and  half-hardy  shrubs,  also 
Bamboos, in  such  rampant  growth  as  this  year,  and 
the  dry  heat  that  we  are  now  suffering  from  will, 
at  any  rate,  ripen  the  wood,  and  so  do  good,  but 
we  are  parched  up.  —  A.  Bayldon,  Oaklauds, 
Dawli\h,  Devon. 

I  have  here  a  quantity  of  Bamboos,  which  this 
year  are  covered  with  inflorescence.  Only  one  is 
in  flower,  which  I  think  may  be  Simoni,  but  I  am 
not  very  clear  as  to  the  difl'erent  forms.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  flowering  of 
this  Bamboo  is  general  throughout  the  country  this 
year,  also  to  observe  whether  the  seed  will  ripen 
in  this  climate. — R.  M.  Greaves,  Wern,  Port- 
mailor. 

Rhubapb   The   Sutton.  — For  a  great 

number  of  years  I  have  taken  much  interest  in 
Rhubarb,  chiefly'  to  get  an  early  variety  with 
sticks  of  good  colour  that  does  not  run  to  seed 
quickly.  Jly  note  on  this  occasion  refers  to  The 
Sutton,  and  so  far  it  is  much  superior  to  any  variety 
I  have  grown.  I  force  large  quantities  of  Rhubarb, 
and  I  have  given  most  sorts  a  trial  with  excellent 
results,  both  in  the  open  ground  and  in  the  forcing 
pit.     This   variety   much  resembles  the   Victoria, 


but  is  earlier  and  scarcely  produces  a  seed.  The 
colour  is  a  bright  rich  red,  and  this  is  retained 
even  in  a  cooked  state,  and  the  roots  even  when 
forced  in  a  dark  Mushroom  house  eive  well  coloured 
sticks  of  good  size.  The  Sutton  Rhubarb  received 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  in  my  opinion 
thoroughly  deserved  a  higher  award,  as  after  two 
seasons'  trial  it  is  better  than  older  sorts,  both  for 
flavour  and  earliness,  two  important  points.  It 
also  forces  very  readily.  This  variety  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  more  recently  introduced  winter 
Rhubarb,  an  American  variety  that  requires  no 
forcing,  but  merely  protection. — O.  W. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— r^e  Editor  intends  to 
make  The  GakI'Kn  hclp/ulto  all  readers  xcko  desire  assistance, 
no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardenina  may  be,  and  with  that 
object  vAU  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Ansicers  to  Corre- 
pendents"  column.  All  communications  should  be  clearly 
aiid  concisely  iv^ritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addresb-ed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The  Garden,  50,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covejit  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— X  -/*'.  A.—\,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella; 

2,  Anchusa    sempervirens  probably,  no    flower    remained  ; 

3,  Ajiiga     pyramidalis ;    4,     Scilla     lilio-hyacinthiiia ;    5, 
Phyteuma  orbiculaie  ;  0,  Phyteuma  orbiculare  variety;    7, 

Erigeron  philadelphicus. J/erftraj/.- Tragopogon  pratense. 

llfise.—\,  Pliyteunia  orbiculare  ;  '2,  Senecio  Duronicum  ; 

3,  Ceiitranthiia  ruber, — —Lady  //.— Phloniis  fruticoaa. 

Unhealthy  Fuchsias  (A.  E.  L.)— Judging  by  the 
shoots  sent  your  Fuchsia  has  received  some  decided  check, 
caused  probably  by  the  cold  harsh  weather  that  we  have 
experienced  this  season.  Now  that  the  warmer  weather  has 
set  in  the  plant  will  probably  soon  outgrow  its  ailment,  and 
flower  as  well  as  ever,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  later  than 
usual. 

Currant  shoots  bUg-hted(J.  K.  B.).— The  Currant 
shoots  which  you  sent  were  very  much  dried  up  by  the  time 
they  reached  me,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  the  distortion  of 
the  shoots  is  due  to  the  action  of  aphides.  The  best  way  of 
destroying  the  aphides  is  by  spraying  with  parafliti  emulsion, 
Abol,  or  some  other  insecticide  containing  parafliu  and 
sioft  soap.  This,  however,  will  not  improve  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit,  which  should  be  well  syringed  with  water  a  few 
houri  afterwards.  When  ail  the  leaves  have  fallen  collect 
and  burn  them,  and  when  pruning  the  bushes  collect  and 
burn  all  that  has  been  cut  of.  Towards  ihe  end  of  the 
winter  and  before  the  buds  show  any  signs  of  opening 
spray  the  bushes  with  the  following  caustic  wash  ;  Dissolve 
llh.  of  caustic  soda  in  half  a  pail  of  water,  then  add  Jib. 
of  pearlash.  Stir  until  all  is  dissolved,  add  water  to  make 
10  gallons,  and  then  add  lOuz.  of  soft  soap  which  has  been 
already  melted  in  a  Htlle  hut  water.  This  mixture  is  very 
caustic,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  hands 
or  clothes.  Next  season  if  the  bushes  be  again  infested 
spray  with  paraftin  emulsion  as  soon  as  any  injury  is 
noticed.— G.  S.  S. 

Peap  tree  diseased  (I.  H.  Ward).— The  branch  of 
your  Pear  tree  that  you  sent  is  infested  with  one  of  the 
scale  insects  (Lecanium  genevense).  If  only  a  few  shoots 
are  infested  I  should  cut  them  off  at  once  and  burn  them, 
but  if  the  insects  are  more  or  less  spread  over  the  tree  I 
should  spray  the  tree  well  with  paraftin  emulsion,  avoiding 
the  fruit  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  tree  be  a  small  one 
you  might  simply  paint  the  affected  shoots  over  with  the 
emulsion,  having  flrst  rubbed  olf  with  a  stiff  brush  as  many 
of  the  scales  as  possible.  It  is  as  well  when  doing  this  to 
wet  the  brush  with  the  emulsion  or  with  soft  soap  and 
water.  The  insect  lays  its  eggs  beneath  its  scale,  so  that 
when  these  are  brushed  off  there  is  a  chance  of  the  eggs 
falling  on  to  other  parts  unless  they  are  caught  in  some 
liquid.  When  the  leaves  are  otf  go  carefully  over  the  tree  and 
dress  all  the  infested  parts  with  paraflin  emulsion.— G.  S.  S. 
Ventilation  of  vineries.  &e,  (Eden  Phillpotts) 
From  >our  statement  that  the  Azaleas  placed  under  the 
Vines  were  known  to  be  infested  with  thrip,  it  is  impossible 
to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  Azaleas  are 
responsible  for  communicating  the  thrip  to  the  Vines.  This 
is  a  common  occurrence,  and  arises  from  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator  in  not  seeing  that  the  plants  are 
perfectly  clean  when  placed  in  the  vinery  for  protection 
during  winter.  These  conditions  assured  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  plants  should  not  be  wintered  in  a  vinery.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  insect-infested  plants  are  placed  in  the 
vinery  all  hope  of  successful  Grape  culture  may  be  abandoned. 
Vines  seriously  attacked  by  thrip  or  red  spider  are  so 
weakened  and  handicapped  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  produce  heavy  crops  of  good  quality  fruit.  The 
front  ventilation  of  vineries  is  a  question  upon  which 
conflicting  opinions  are  held  by  experts.  To  answer  your 
(juestion  satisfactorily  one  ought  to  know  whether  it  has 
reference  to  early,  mid-season  or  late  Grapes.  If  it  refers  to 
early  Grape?,  ripening  say  at  the  end  of  May,  the  weigltt  of 
opinion  among  experts  is  against  the  admission  of  front  air 


until  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour.  At  that  season  the  tem- 
perature may  be  properly  controlled  by  the  use  of  the  top 
ventilators  alone.  The  weather  is  then  usually  cold  and 
changeable,  and  a  draught  of  cold  air  coming  in  direct 
contact  with  the  foliage  may  do  much  damage  in  a  very 
short  time  by  causing  mildew  or  rust  to  attack  the  Vines. 
For  later  Grapes,  during  May  and  subsequent  months,  front 
air  may  be  admitted,  at  first  cautiously  and  sparingly,  and 
only  during  bright  and  waim  weather.  As  the  summer 
advances  more  air  xnr\y  be  given,  but  it  is  always  necessary 
to  exercise  caution  in  the  admission  of  front  air.  The 
cultivator's  object  in  view  should  be  to  secure  a  warm, 
buoyant  atmosphere  without  draughts  which  chill  the  air 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Vines. 

Fly  (name  of  sender  lost).— The  brilliantly  coloured  little 
lly  is  one  of  the  "Ruby  flies"  belonging  to  the  genus 
Chrysis.  In  a  garden  it  is  of  no  importance  one  way  or 
another,  except  from  an  {esthetic  point  of  view,  for  they 
are  most  beautiful  Httle  insects.  They  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  insects  as  the  bees  and  wasps,  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  grubs  of  other  insects  belonging  to  the  same  order.— 
G.  S.  S. 

Pseonies  and  Sweet  Peas  (E.  H.  J.  Caister).— 
We  cannot  give  the  remotest  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
former  from  the  very  small  scrap  sent.  You  give  no  par- 
ticulars of  cultivation,  and  you  do  not  say  if  the  disease  so- 
called  is  of  annual  occurrence  or  only  of  the  current  year. 
In  the  latter  instance  Pteonies  all  over  the  country  have 
suffered  terribly  from  the  frost ;  indeed,  this  crippled  the 
plants  so  much  that  it  was  feared  the  buds  were  ruined. 
Such  frosts  as  those  experienced  this  year  while  the  plants 
were  in  full  bud  have  never  before  been  known,  the  growths 
drooping  for  days.  It  is  probable  your  plants  have  suffered 
from  the  same  cause,  and  we  could  have  given  a  more 
deflnite  reply  had  you  submitted  quite  fresh  material. 
With  regard  to  the  Sweet  Peas  we  say  at  once  it  is 
most  unwise  to  plant  in  the  same  position  year  after 
year.  Nothing  is  calculated  to  bring  absolute  failure  more 
quickly  than  this.  These  and  similar  crops  should  be 
given  a  fresh  position  or  fresh  soil  each  year,  the  ground 
well  prepared  in  autumn  and  liberally  treated  with  nitro- 
genous manures.  Farmyard  or  stable  manure  is  excellent, 
and  in  fresh,  deeply  worked  soil  is  capable  of  yielding  the 
best  results. 


•»•  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  TVE  GARDEN  is:  Inland, 
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1903. 


HARDY    FRUITS    IN 

A  Disastrous  Year. 

THIS  season  will  long  be  remembered 
in  the  annals  of  liardy  fruit  culture 
in  tbe  British  Isles.     From  reports 
received  early  in  the  year  we  were 
prepared  to  hear  of  poor  and  ]iartial 
crops    throughout     the     country  ;     liut    later 
reports  gave  a  gloomy  account  of  the  outlook 
with   regard   to   the    returns   that  might  be 
expected     from     our     British     orchards    and 
gardens,   especially    of    the    most     important 
crops  of  Apples,   Plums,  Clierries,  and  Pears. 
Year  in  and  year  out  we  are  blessed  with  an 
abundant    promise     of     bountiful     crops    by 
the   rich   and    luxuriant    display    of   blossom 
fruit  trees    always    ])resent   in    spring.      This 
spring    was      no     exception,     as     a     better 
promise  of  abundant  crops  was  never  more 
apparent.     Amongst   other  counties,  we   had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  Worcestershire,  where 
the   trees   in   orchards   and   gardens   were   in 
bloom,  and  a  more  beautiful   sight  or  a  more 
promising  prospect  for  a  good  fruit  season  we 
never  remember. 

The  art  of  fruit  growing  in  Britain  has  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  at  the  present  day 
that  the  gardeners  cannot  be  blamed  in  this 
respect,  as  the  failure  is  due  to  the  frosts 
This  year  8°  to  10°  prevailed  for  nearly 
a  fortnight  together  whilst  the  trees  were  in 
full  bloom.  Under  such  unavoidable  and 
deplorable  conditions  as  these  what  becomes 
of  the  poor  gardener's  art  and  all  his  labour  on 
behalf  of  his  trees  during  the  year  1  He  has 
simply  to  confess  himseif  hopelessly  beaten. 
Is  this  to  go  on  for  ever  'I  Must  we 
always  go  on  bemoaning  our  fate  over  this 
matter  of  the  destruction  of  our  fruit  crops  by 
the  May  frosts  ?  Surely  the  genius  .and  enter- 
prise of  British  horticulturists  will  before  long 
find  out  a  way  of  solving  the  diiticulty. 

Attention  was  drawn  in  a  recent  article  in 
The  Garden,  with  illustrations  (see  issue  of 
the  4th  inst.),  to  a  .system  of  covering  large 
areas  of  land  with  temporary  glass  roofs  and 
canvas  sides  for  growing  Roses  and  other 
flowers  for  market.  These  rough  and  cheap 
structures  for  the  growth  and  protection  of 
flowers  have  proved  a  complete  success,  not 
only  in  affording  ]irotection  and  improving  the 
growth  of  the  flowers,  but  financially  also. 
The  market  grower  cannot  aflbrd  to  indulge  in 
fads  and  fancies.  Hard  cash  is  the  standard 
by  which  everything  he  does  is  measuretl. 
Here,  then,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  successful 


way  has  been  pointed  out  by  our  market- 
growing  friends  how  to  save  not  only  our  bush 
fruit  trees  and  Strawberries,  but  also  our 
valuable  early  vegetable  crops  and  salads  as 
well. 

These  protectors  are  constructed  of  rough 
timber,  and  any  handy  labourer  can  jiut  them 
together.  They  can  be  built  of  any  size  and 
height  desired,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting fruit  trees  in  bloom  glass  could  be 
dispensed  with  and  tiffany  or  herring  nets 
would  make  an  ettective  substitute.  These 
erections  once  built  will  last  for  years,  and 
when  cov-ered  with  portable  lights  of  glass,  as 
in  the  case  illustrated,  and  heated  with 
movable  boilers  and  hot  -  water  pipes  as 
practised  in  the  case  referred  to,  they  become 
not  only  protectors  from  frosts,  but  efiective 
and  profitable  orchard  houses,  covering  at  a 
cheap  rate  any  area  of  land  desired.  Adversity 
and  failure  are  often  as  potent  in  teaching 
useful  lessons  in  life  as  successes.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  destruction  of  our  hardy  fruit  crops  of 
1903  by  frost  will  so  impress  upon  gardeners 
and  others  interested  the  importance  of  protec- 
tion that  some  such  provision  as  we  have 
indicated  (or  something  better)  will  become 
general  in  gardens. 


with  me  this  year  into  a  state  of  broom-sticks. 
This  has  been  noticed  in  The  Garden  as 
occurring  in  several  localities,  and  its  liability 
to  do  this  lessens  its  value.  Two  other 
specimens  of  A.  Simoni,  younger  than  the  one 
alluded  to  above,  have  no  seeds  worth 
mentioning  on  them,  so  that  age  of  plant" 
and  not  season  seems  to  be  the  factor  of 
importance." 


KDITOR'S    TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


ToisERous  Beuonia. 
Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn  sends  from  Easton  Lodge, 
Monkstown,  County  Dublin,  flowers  of  a  superb 
crimson  tuberous  Begonia  ;  the  blooms  are  very 
large,  not  coarse,  and  6nely  fringed.  Mr.  Pirn 
writes  : — "  I  think  this  is  a  very  handsome  and  not 
common  Begonia — a  fringed  one — which  I  had  from 
Dreer  of  Philadelphia  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  is  a 
very  strong  grower  and  free  blooming,  and  produces 
flowers  also  considerably  larger  than  those  enclosed. 
1  look  upon  it  as  a  decided  acnuiaition." 


Odontoglossum  crispdm  flowers. 
A  correspondent,  whose  letter  we  have  unfortu- 
nately mislaid,  sends  several  spikes  of  spotted 
forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  None  of  the 
varieties  were  of  great  value,  that  is,  for  their 
"spots,"  but  all  were  very  beautiful,  and  the 
spikes  showed  how  well  the  plants  have  been 
grown.  The  varieties  were  very  distinct,  one 
almost  pure  white,  except  a  spot  upon  the  lip, 
and  in  one,  a  rosy  purple  shaded  flower,  we  could 
trace  the  influence  of  probably  0.  gloriosum.  We 
thank  our  correspondent  heartily  for  so  fine  a 
gathering  of  flowers.  0.  crispum  is  one  of  the 
most  easily  grown  of  all  Orchids,  and  should  be 
one  of  the  first  selected  by  the  beginner.  We 
hope  the  sender  of  these  flowers  will  write  a  short 
article  upon  the  culture  of  this  Odontoglossum  as 
a  help  to  those  who  would  like  to  begin  Orchid 
growing  in  a  cool  house. 


Bamboos  Flowering. 
We  have  received  the  following  very  inter- 
esting letter  upon  the  flowering  of  Bamboosfrom 
Captain  E.  C.  Daubuz,  Ivyde,  Isle  of  Wight : 
"To  my  great  regret  my  specimen  of  Arundi- 
naria  nobilis  is  developing  flower  and  seed. 
The  specimen  is  2.5  feet  high  and  8  feet  through 
at  the  ground,  and  was  planted  some  thirty 
years  ago  from  seed  taken  from  its  iiredecessor 
on  the  same  site,  which  flowered  and  died. 
This  species  flowered  and  died  elsewhere  the 
same  year.  I  have  enclosed  a  piece  of  the 
cane  on  which  flower  is  not  showing,  the 
difference  in  size  of  foliage  being  remarkable. 
At   the   same   time   the  shoots  for  this  year, 

thirty  or  more,  are   18  inches  high  and  very  I     „ ^ 

vigorous.     Arundinaria  Simoni  has  also  seeded  I  double  yellow  variety, 


Flowers  from  Newry. 

Mr.  T.  Smith  sends  from  Newry,  Ireland,  a 
charming  assortment  of  good  things.  We  note  the 
more  interesting. 

Camjxinn/a  ptn-Kkifolia  Nen-ry  Giant. — A  very 
handsome  half-double  form  of  one  of  the  best  of  all 
Campanulas.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  pure 
while,  and  thickly  set  upon  the  stem.  A  group  of 
this  in  the  garden  would  make  a  brave  show  of 
white,  and  be  less  likely  to  suffer  in  rough  weather 
than  if  composed  of  the  single  variety. 

Veronica  hyhrida  Xewri/eiiw.  —A  very  free  and 
pretty  form  with  dense  spikes  of  white  and  blue 
flowers.  It  has  a  fine  leaf  and  is  exceptionally 
free  in  all  ways. 

Anfhericum  plmnosum. — A  pretty  grassy  An- 
thericum  with  white  flowers. 

Iria  Deiavayi.  — Very  dark  purple-blue  with 
white  base  to  the  segments.  A  handsome  and 
graceful  flower. 

Campanula  per-iicifoiia  Daisy  Hill. — This  is  a 
companion  to  the  Newry  Giant  mentioned  above. 
The  flowers  are  very  large,  with  two  rows  of 
thick  blue  petals.  It  is  without  the  grace  of  so 
beautiful  a  flower  as  the  single  white  alba  grandi- 
flora,  but  is  a  good  border  plant. 

IJtlianthemiim  vuhjare  Lemon  Queen. — A  quite 
A  plant  for  sunny  banks. 
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Iris  ochroleuca. — A  noble  Iris,  and  the  flowers 
sent  are  a  pleasant  reminder  of  their  beauty  of 
colouring. 

Ozothamniis  rosmarini/oliuii.— One  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  fragrant  of  shrubs.  It  is  one  of  the  few- 
shrubs  that  flower  in  summer,  and  at  this  time  the 
dense  white  clusters  are  welcome. 

Aiichiisa  i-apcvsis. — A  distinct  biennial  from 
South  Africa,  with  flowers  of  deepest  blue,  much 
like  those  of  the  better  known  A.  italica. 

Bosa  moxchafa. — The  Musk  Rose,  sweet  and  free, 
but  without  the  charm  of  the  larger  variety  nivea. 

Delphinium  (ji-andifl,oriim.  — Mr.  Smith  sends  the 
intense  purple  type,  finely  grown,  and  a  clear  blue 
variety  named  pallida,  the  colour  of  1).  Belladonna. 

Bosa  niijosa  x  polyanlha.  —  A  distinct  cross 
between  the  two  species,  and  with  the  parentage 
about  equally  shown.  It  should  be  a  good  half 
climbing  Rose,  but  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  nothing 
about  its  habit. 

Old  gardtn  Roses. — We  were  pleased  to  find  in 
the  collection  bunches  of  the  deliciously  sweet  old 
garden  Rose  Spong  and  the  De  Meaux  in  three 
forms,  one  pure  white,  and  all  very  fragrant. 

As}>hodeline  isthuocarjia.  —  A  soft  s-'almon-brown 
striped  flower,  opening  about  11  a.m.,  not  showy, 
but  interesting. 

Among  other  things  were  the  soft  white  flowers 
of  Cytisus  schiphrmis,  a  pretty  garden  shrub,  rare, 
but  should  not  remain  so  ;  its  flowers  appear  in 
profusion. 


EpIPACTIS    AMERICANA. 

Mr.  Field,  Ashwellthorpe,  Norwich,  sends  spikes 
of  the  very  interesting  Epipactis  americana.  This 
plant  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  Rhubarb,  if  only 
planted  in  congenial  soil  and  position  ;  it  does  well 
in  a  free  sandy  soil  mulched  with  leaf-mould  or 
cocoa-fibre,  and  in  a  partially  shaded  spot.  It 
will  be  found  to  succeed  with  pretty  full  exposure, 
or  in  fact  as  a  border  plant.  It  makes  a  good 
companion  to  our  hardy  Cypripediums. 

A  tall  Orchid  with  quaintly  coloured  flowers, 
brown,  touched  with  purplish  rose. 


Strawberry  Givon's  Late  Prolific. 
Mr.  George  Bunyard,  The  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  sends  a  box  of  this  valuable  late 
Strawberry.  The  fruits  are  very  large,  of  a  rich 
red  colour,  and  really  good  flavour.  Mr.  Bunyard 
writes:  "  This  is  proving  one,  if  not  the  best,  of 
our  late  large  Strawberries.  The  plants  are  sturdy, 
of  vigorous  growth,  and  the  fruits  are  produced 
over  a  long  period." 


LiLiHMS  from  Colchester. 
Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  send  a  choice  collection  of  Liliunis, 
Calochorli,  and  other  seasonable  flowers.  The 
Lilies  are  a  lovely  lot,  and  include  flowers  of  the 
choicest  species  and  varieties,  many  of  them  of 
very  beautiful  colouring.  They  are  as  follow : 
Lilium  elegans  Orange  Queen,  rich  apricot-buff; 
L.  e.  atro-sanguineum,  blood  red  ;  L.  Martagon 
dalmaticum,  deep  ruljy-red  (one  of  the  best  forms); 
L.  M.  Calani,  with  large  black-red  floweis  ;  Lilium 
venustum  macranthum,  beautiful  rich  apricot 
colour  ;  L.  excelsum  ;  L.  concolor  var.  Coridion,  a 
pretty,  small,  bright  yellow  flower;  L.  colchicum, 
deep  primrose  ground  with  bands  of  deeper  yellow 
and  purple  dots  ;  L.  superbum,  a  spreading  star- 
like flower  heavily  spotted  with  purple-lilaok  upon 
an  oracge-red  ground  ;  L.  Humboldtii  magnificum, 
one  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  Lilies,  the  ground 
colour  of  the  recurving  petals  is  orange,  the  lower 
half  blotched  with  vinous  red,  the  upper  part 
spotted  with  purple-brown ;  L.  Brownii,  pale 
purple-brown  outside  and  white  within  ;  L.  longi- 
floruni  albo-marginata,  with  white  margined  pale 
green  leaves;  L.  Marhan  (Martagon  xHansoni).  The 
Irises  include  I.  aurea,  rich  yellow  ;  I.  Monnieri, 
large,  lovely  deep  lemon-yellow  ;  1.  intermedia 
(aurea  x  gigantea),  and  aurea  x  Monnieri. 
There  are  also  Calochortus  venustus  pictus,  C.  v. 
citrinus,  C.  v.  oculatus,  and  the  large  yellow  C. 
clavatus  with  a  beautiful  fringe  on  the  petals. 
Eremurus     Bungei,     a     most      attractive      plant 


Kremurus  X  01ga3,  a  soft,,  rather  dull  yellow ; 
Brodiica  californica,  lilac-purple ;  B.  peduncu- 
laris,  B.  ixioides,  B.  Purdyi,  rich  purple,  and 
Ornithogalum  pyramidale  also  were  represented. 

Seedling  Meconopsis. 

"I  send  you  a  few  more  blooms  of  the  seedling 
Meconopsis  plants  which  have  been  very  brilliant 
this  season.  I  al.so  add  for  your  table  blooms  of 
Clematis  Pallasii  purpurascens,  Carpenteria  califor- 
nica, Escallonia  langleyensis,  Veronica  elegans  var. 
carnea,  and  Typha  minima. — John  McWalters, 
Tilt'  Mall,  Armagh." 

The  double  seedling  Poppies  are  very  bright, 
orange-red  and  yellow,  while  the  large  pure  white 
Anemone-like  blooms  of  the  Carpenteria  are  very 
beautiful  ;  Veronica  elegans  carnea  has  erect 
racemes  of  pretty  purple-pink  flowers,  and  the 
Clematis  bears  numerous  small  white  blooms. 


Lilium  elegans  Peter  Barr. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  write  :  "  We  send  you  herewith  a  sample 
bloom  of  quite  a  new  variety  of  Lilium  elegans 
called  Peter  Barr.  It  is  now  flowering  freely  at 
our  nurseries,  and  grows  1  foot  high.  It  is  quite 
as  hardy  and  robust  as  any  of  the  other  varieties  of 
Lilium  elegans." 

The  flower  of  this  new  Lily  is  large  and  hand- 
some. The  colour  is  perhaps  best  described  as  rich 
apricot-buft',  the  colour  being  most  intense  in  the 
centre  of  the  petals.  These  are  slightly  spotted 
with  reddish  brown.  A  flowering  plant  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  striking  object. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FOllTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

July  21.  —  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Committees  and  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society's  Show,  both  at  Drill  Hall,  West- 
minster, lecture  by  Mr.  G.  Hunt  on  "Horticul- 
ture in,  and  the  Flora  of.  New  Zealand  ;  Tibshelf 
Rose  Show. 

July  '22  — Newcastle  (three  days),  Cardiff  (two 
days),  and  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotlaiid  Pansy 
Shows. 

.luly  2,3. — St.  Ives  and  Selby  Flower  Shows. 

July  29.  —  Chesterfield  Horticultural  Show. 

August  3.  —  Basingstoke,  Newbury,  SheflSeld, 
(iranthani,  Lichfield,  and  Headiiigton  Horticultural 
Shows. 

Royal   Hoptieultural  Society.— The 

next  meeting  of  the  above  society  will  be  held 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday  next,  the  21st  inst. ,  from 
1  to  O  p.m.  In  connexion  with  this  meeting  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  will  hold 
its  annual  show.  Instead  of  the  subject  previously 
announced,  the  lecture  will  be  on  "Horticulture 
in,  and  the  Flora  of,  New  Zealand,"  by  Mr.  G. 
Hunt. 

Rose   Frau   Karl    Druschki.  —  The 

twelve  blooms  of  this  beautiful  Rose  tiom  Messrs. 
1>.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col- 
chester, were  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  show  of 
the  Richmond  Horticultural  Society  on  .July  l,and 
deservedly  won  the  first  prize.  In  our  report  this 
prize  is  stated  to  have  been  gained  by  another 
exhibitor,  which  is  a  mistake. 

Lecture    on  Hardy  Irises.— A  most 

interesting  lecture  was  given  upon  Irises  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Roj'al  IloitiLullural  Society  by 
Miss  Arniitage,  and  Mr\  Caparue  was  also  to  have 
lectured  uporr  the  same  subject,  but  his  notes  will 
appear  iu  the  society's  journal.  We  hope  to 
reprint  the  lectures  when  they  are  published. 

Glasgow  Rose  SllOW.— Just  as  we  were 
going  to  press  we  receivcil  a  wire  from  our  corre- 
spondent at  the  Glasgow  lluse  Show,  giving  the 
prize  winners  in  the  leading  classes.  Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  wer-e  first  in  the  class 
for  thirty-six  blooms  (distinct),  and  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  the  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester, 
were    second.       Messrs.    Alexander   Dickson    and  | 


Sons,  Newtownards,  were  first  for  forty-eight 
blooms  ;  and  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.  were  again 
first  for  thirty-six  blooms  (trebles).  A  first  prize 
for  thirty-six  blooms  (distinct)  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Townsend  and  Sons,  Worcester.  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  was  the  chief  prize 
winner  in  the  classes  for  Teas  and  Noisettes. 
Competition  was  strong  in  the  leading  classes,  and 
a  splendid  show  resulted.  We  shall  give  a  full 
report  next  week. 

Bamboos  flowering.— The  following  note, 
which  appears  in  Indian  Plantimj  and  G'ardeninij, 
will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest :  "  With 
reference  to  the  flowering  of  the  Bamboos  and 
their  alleged  death  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
duction of  seed,  we  append  an  extract  from  an 
official  report  drawn  up  by  Major-General  C.  B. 
Lucie-Smith,  when  Deputy  Commissioner  of  tie 
Chanda  district,  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India, 
a  tract  of  country  some  10,00U  S(iuare  miles  in 
extent,  over  more  than  half  of  which  in  IStit)  the 
forest  rolled  league  upon  league,  one  mighty  wave 
of  trees  and  Bamboos.  General  Lucie-Smith  was 
for  some  years  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  but  he  never  heard  that  the  Bamboos 
growing  in  those  countries  died  after  flowering. 
'  The  uses  of  the  Bamboo,'  he  wrote,  '  are  almost 
infinite,  and  it  could  probably  be  the  least  spared 
by  the  people  of  all  the  products  of  the  forest. 
It  is  of  two  kinds — the  common  and  the  Kutung 
Bamboo.  The  first  grows  in  all  light  soils,  and  in 
each  clump  there  will  be  one  or  two  canes  which 
shoot  up  above  the  others,  with  only  a  small  hollow 
at  the  core,  being  the  male  Bamboo,  so  prized  for 
the  shafts  of  hog-spears.  The  Kutung  is  much 
larger  than  the  common  species,  attaining  a  height 
of  (iu  feet,  with  a  corresponding  thickness  of 
stem,  and  grows  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  streams. 
In  the  Khalsa  country  it  is  found  principally  iu 
the  dense  Mohurlee  forest,  but  the  Zeniindarees 
have  it  in  great  abundance.  During  the  rains  the 
young  cane  shoots  from  the  ground,  and  being  then 
tender,  though  of  considerable  thickness,  are  boiled 
and  eaten  by  the  Gouds.  It  seeds  at  irregular* 
intervals,  and  the  produce  is  carefully  collected 
for  food.  With  the  effort  the  Kutung  dies,  and 
people  of  all  classes  believe  that  seeding  only  lakes 
place  during  years  of  scarcity.  My  own  ex- 
perience is,  that  in  each  year  since  1864,  various 
clumps  of  Kutung  have  seeded  in  succession.'" 

Spiraea  ariaefolia.- Introduced  in   I827 

fronr  North-West  America,  this  flowering  shrub 
has  become  very  popular  iu  this  country,  and  in 
the  t-hrubbery  there  are  few  more  beautiful  subjtcts 
at  the  present  lime.  Though  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  sometimes  described  as  a  dirty  white, 
the  term  creamy  white  would  seem  more  applicable, 
and  these  are  produced  in  large  panicles  so  freely 
as  almost  to  hide  the  foliage.  This  Spir;ea  forms 
a  spreading  bush  S  feet  to  10  feet  in  height,  and 
requires  little  attention,  but  the  current  season's 
growth  must  be  pruned  away.  Considering  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  cultivated,  and  that  it  is 
happy  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  it  is  assuredly 
a  shrub  worth  including  in  all  gardens,  large  or 
small. — A.  E.  Thatcher. 
Swanley  Horticultural   College.— 

To-day  (Saturday)  the  Lady  Frances  Balfour  will 
present  the  prizes  to  students  at  the  above  college 
who  have  been  successful  during  tlie  past  term. 
The  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  K.C.M.G.,  will  take 
the  chair  at  four  o'clock.  Trains  leave  Victoria  at 
12.50  and  2.42  for  Swanley  Junction.  Visitors  are 
especially  requested  to  arrive  by  the  early  train,  so 
as  to  have  time  to  inspect  the  college.  South  Bank, 
Colonial  Branch  (West  Bank),  and  grounds.  The 
college  is  li  miles  from  the  Swanley  .Junction 
Station  on  theSouth-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railwaj-. 
Carriages  will  meet  the  trains.  Return  trains 
leave  Swanley  at  4.43  and  (i,  arriving  at  Victoria 
at  o.3(i  and  0.37  respectively. 

Pavetta  eaffpa.— Introduced  from  South 
Africa  about  eighty  ytars  ago,  this  flowering  shrub 
(which  succeeds  best  in  a  warm  greenhouse)  is 
rarely  seen,  though  it  is  decidedly  ornamental. 
It  forms  a  neat-gr'owing,  freely-br-anclied  bush, 
clothed  with  smooth  obovate  leaves,  while  the 
terminal  clusters  of  flowers,  which  ar-e  borne  in 
compact    rounded    heads,    are    while,    with    lung 
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prominent  stamens.  It  flowers  at  this  season,  and 
is  not  at  all  difficult  to  cultivate  if  potted  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  the  peat  pre- 
dominating. Being  a  native  of  Caffraria,  it  needs 
a  little  more  heat  than  plants  from  the  southern 
portion  of  Cape  Colony.  It,  will  flower  well  when 
little  more  than  a  foot,  high,  hut  is  said  to  reach 
three  times  that  height.  Under  the  name  of 
Pavetta  borbonica,  a  ver}'  ornamental,  tine-foliaged 
stove  plant  has  been  long  grown  in  gardens,  but  it 
is  very  ([uestionable  if  it  is  a  Pavetta.  It  has, 
however,  I  believe,  not  yet  flowered  in  this  country, 
and  until  it  does  so  this  name  must  suffice.  In 
general  aspect  it  somewhat  resembles  an  Aralia, 
the  long  narroiv  leaves  being  dark  green  studded 
with  white  spots,  while  the  midrib  is  of  a  bright 
salmon  hue.  This  Pavetta  requires  a  stove  for  its 
succes^^ful  culture. — T. 

Achimenes  tubiflora.  —This  is  widely 

removed  from  the  generally  cultivated  varieties  of 
Achimenes,  as,  in  the  first  place,  it  forms  a  firm 
tuber-like  root  instead  of  the  small  scaly  ones  of 
the  other  sorts  ;  it  also  pushes  up  a  stem  18  inches 
to  2  feet  high,  the  upper  portion  of  which  boars 
several  large  white  flowers.  Individually  these 
are  long-tubed,  with  the  expanded  mouth  about 
1|  inches  across,  and  of  the  purest  white.  Eight 
or  ten  flowering  spikes  form  a  most  attractive 
group,  especially  when  associated  with  some  low- 
growing  subjects  that  are  overtopped  by  the 
flower-bearing  portion  of  the  Achimenes.  It  is  a 
native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  has  been  long  known 
iu  gardens,  but  is  cultivated  only  to  a  small  extent. 
The  name  of  Gesnera  tubiflora  is  sometimes  given 
to  it. 

IXOPa  GOCCinea  lutea.— In  the  days  when 
specimen  Ixoras  used  to  figure  largely  at  the 
different  summer  exhibitions  this  form  (now 
flowering  in  the  stove  portion  of  the  T  range  at 
Kew)  would  have  been  eagerly  sought  after,  owing 
to  the  distinct  colour  of  the  blossoms.  It  is  a 
variety  of  the  olii  and  well-known  Ixora  coccinea, 
but  dift'ers  from  the  type  in  the  flowers  being  of  a 
very  pleasing  shade  of  soft  yellow,  without  even  a 
suspicion  of  the  salmon  tint  which  occurs  in  so 
many  Ixoras.  One  scarcely  longs  for  the  large 
formal  ,-pecimens  of  bygone  days,  but  at  the  same 
time  neat  little  bushes  of  Ixoras  in  pots  (3  inches  to 
8  inches  in  diameter  form,  when  studded  with 
their  clusters  of  bright-coloured  blossoms,  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  stove. — H.  P. 

Flowers  that  attract  butterflies. 

An  en(juiry  is  made  on  page  4'M  for  the  names  of 
plants  which  are  noted  for  attracting  butterflies 
(not  white  ones)  in  late  summer.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  as  certain  as  Sedum  spectabile,  when  in 
bloom,  to  have  a  number  on  or  about  it  on  a  fine 
day.  Red  Admirals,  also  Peacocks  and  Tortoise- 
shells— but  Red  Admirals  in  particular — seem  to 
be  specially  fond  of  the  heads  of  flowers,  on  which 
they  rest  with  their  wings  opened  flat,  seemingly 
in  complete  enjoj'ment  of  surishine  and  nectar. 
The  plant  is  easily  grown,  and  effective  both  in  and 
out  of  bloom,  compact  of  habit,  and  unless  drawn 
up  into  weak  growth  in  a  shady  place,  never  un- 
tidy, so  that  apart  from  its  speciality  as  a  butterfly 
collector  it  deserves  to  be  seen  more  often  than 
it  is. — C.   ScKASE  Dukins. 

Hollyhocks  and  the  disease.— Last 

year  I  wrote  a  short  letter  on  Hollyhocks  and  the 
Hollyhock  disease,  setting  forth  m}'  own  theory 
that  the  latter  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  caused  by 
over  manuring.  My  subsequent  experience  may 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  The  plants  here 
having  been  pronounced  by  a  good  authority  (Mr. 
Woodall)  to  be  infected  with  the  disease,  I  told 
the  gardener  to  burn  them  all.  This  he  did,  but 
forgot  some  on  a  side  border  which  were  not 
apparently  infected.  We  then  proceeded  to  sow 
some  fresh  seed  from  .Sutton.  This,  in  due  course, 
germinated.  When  the  leaves  of  the  seedlings 
developed  they,  too,  appeared  covered  with  the 
disease.  Could  it  have  been  left  in  the  air  ?  These 
again  I  told  the  gardener  to  burn.  He  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  them  till  this  spring,  and 
in  the  meantime  burned  all  the  old  ones  from 
the  side  border.  He  then  syringed  the  seedlings 
with  the  usually  prescribed  remedies  and  pulled 
off  all   the  diseased  leaves,    with    the  result  that 


by  Easter  they  were  more  diseased  than  ever. 
I  then  ceased  to  take  any  further  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  the  gardener  planted  out  the  diseased 
plants  in  a  corner  of  the  shrubbery  which  we  had 
recently  reclaimed  from  nettles,  and  which, 
turning  out  to  have  been  an  old  ash  tennis  court, 
consisted  entirely  of  ashes  and  sand.  .Judge  of  my 
astonishment  a  few  days  ago  at  finding  the  plants 
growing  vigorously  and  appearing  perfectly  free 
from  <iisease.  The  Hollyhocks  in  the  village  here 
look  more  vigorous  than  ever  this  year.  [  recently' 
saw  a  row  growing  G  feet  high  in  a  neglected  and 
dry  border  not  18  inches  wide  on  the  north-east 
side  of  a  cottage,  and  another  lot  over  7  feet  high 
in  a  similar  position  in  a  back  yard.  Any  further 
experiences  shall  be  chronicled. — Basil  Levktt, 
Wi/i-hnor,  Stuffs. 

Border    Carnation     Countess    of 

Paris. — I  have  grown  this  variety  for  the  last 
fifteen  years, and  it  holds  its  own  as  one  of  the  best 
for  earliness,  delicate  shade  of  colour,  and  total 
freedom  from  splitting  of  the  calyx.  It  is  not  so 
large  as  some  of  the  newer  varieties,  but  in  good 
soil  will  come  slightly  above  medium  size,  and  all 
the  blooms  develop  well.  At  the  time  of  writing 
(.July  8)  we  have  half  a  dozen  good  flowers  on 
many  of  the  plants.  It  is  a  variety  that  requires  a 
little  extra  attention  to  secure  well-rooted  plants 
for  the  October  planting,  from  the  fact  that  the 
grass  is  somewhat  thin  and  wiry,  and  root  develop- 
ment is  slow.  Early  layering  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  the  soil  about  the  layers  should  be  kept 
always  on  the  moiet  side.  Cassandra  is  very 
similar  to  the  foregoing  in  shape  and  colour,  but  is 
late  flowering. —  E.  BrKRKi.i.. 

Superintendent  of  Battersea 

Park.  —  We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  superintendent  of  Battersea 
Park  : — "  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  report 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  20th  ult.  of  a 
lecture  given  to  the  members  of  the  Batter.sea, 
Clapham,  and  Wandsworth  Chrysanthemum  and 
Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  D.  Crane,  of  High- 
gate,  upon  '  Violas.'  The  chair  (it  is  stated)  '  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Weatherston,  the  able  superintendent 
of  Battersea  Park,'  which  statement  is  very  mis- 
leading, as  this  position  is  held  by  me,  and  not 
by  Mr.  Weatherston.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  glad 
if  you  will  kindly  give  publicity  to  this  error." 
[We  publish  Mr.  Rogers'  letter  with  pleasure,  and 
much  regret  the  mistake  we  inadvertently  made. 
The  note  in  question  was  sent  to  us  by  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  neighbourhood. — Ed] 

Cardiff"  Gardeners'  Association.— 

Mr.  .John  .Julian,  honorary  secretary,  writes  that 
the  annual  outing  of  the  above  association  will  be 
to  The  Hendre,  Monmouth  (the  seat  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Llangatlock),  on  Monday,  August  10. 
The  train  will  leave  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Station,  Cardiff,  at  9.20  a.m.,  returning  from 
Abergavennj'  at  8  45  p.m.  The  tickets  (to  mem- 
bers) will  be  10s.  Ud.,  which  will  include  railway 
journey,  dinner,  and  brake  fare  to  The  Hendre 
and  back.  Members  who  would  like  to  take  a 
friend  (ladies  excepted)  may  do  so,  providing  the 
limit  (which  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  on  this 
occasion)  is  not  exceeded  by  the  members  them- 
selves. An  early  application  should  be  made  for 
visitors'  tickets,  which  will  be  issued  on  the  same 
conditions  as  for  members,  excepting  that  the 
price  will  be  23.  6d.  extra.  The  drive  from  Aber- 
gavenny to  The  Hendre  and  back,  if  practicable, 
will  be  a  circuitous  one  of  about  28  miles.  Mem- 
bers are  particularly  requested  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  the  cimes  on  programmes,  which  will 
be  supplied  with  tickets,  and  Mr.  Julian  asks 
that  all  who  wish  to  go  should  let  him  know  not 
later  than  August  1. 

Society  for  horticultural  science. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  in  the  United 
States  a  society  for  horticultural  science.  Professor 
Beach,  of  the  New  York  Experiment  .Station, 
Geneva,  New  York,  is  an  active  promoter  of  the 
society,  and  those  interested  should  address  him 
for  particulars.  The  object  of  the  society  is  more 
fully  to  establish  horticulture  on  a  scientific 
basis.  The  membership  would  naturally  be  made 
up  of  the  horticulturists  of  the  experiment  stations 
and  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture, together  with  other  scientists  whose  work 
has  a  horticultural  bearing.  The  meetings  would 
be  held  in  connexion  with  those  of  some  kindred 
society,  as  the  American  Pomological  Society  or 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  This  society  would  not  supplant  any 
existing  horticultural  activities,  but  would  supple- 
ment all  of  them.  It  would  aim  to  do  for  horti- 
culture in  general  what  the  Plant  Breeding 
Conference  did  for  one  special  branch— it  would 
call  forth  and  centralise  the  most  advanced  horti- 
cultural thought  of  the  day.  It  would  be  a  Plant 
Breeiling  Conference  generalised.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  favourable  replies  are  received  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  the  first  meeting  in  connexion 
with  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
.Society  in  Boston,  September  10  to  12  next.  —  The 
Ftori^Cfi  E.rchaiifje,  Neio  York. 

Cydonia  Sarg'enti.  —  As  one  who  has 

grown  this  little  Cydonia  for  the  last  three  years 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express  agreement  with 
what  is  said  by  Mr.  Goodwin  about  it.  I  am 
satisfied  that  my  plant,  also  received  from  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Newry,  is  the  same  as  Messrs.  Lemoiue's 
C.  Sargenti.  It  is  a  charming  plant  for  the  rock 
ganlen,  and  this  season  it  was  greatly  admired  here 
when  in  bloom,  at  the  same  time  as  the  double 
white  Arabis,  which  partly  carpeted  it.  The 
picture  presented  by  the  fine  white  flowers  of  the 
Arabis  and  the  clustered  orange-scarlet  flowers  of 
the  Cydonia  was  a  pleasing  one.  It  bore  only  one 
fruit  last  year,  but  it  was  large  [for  the  plant. 
The  fruit  remained  hard  and  green  until  late  in 
the  season,  and  its  appearance  was  not  tempting 
enough  to  lead  one  to  test  if  it  was  edible.  This 
season  some  of  the  later  blooms  appear  as  if  they 
had  set  for  fruit,  but  the  earlier  ones  did  not  do  so. 
We  have  none  too  many  shrubs  of  its  character 
suitable  for  the  rock  garden,  and  those  who  secure 
it  will  have  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Goodwin  for 
drawing  their  attention  to  it. — S.  A. 

Tropseolum  polyphyllum.— This  dis- 
tinct trailing  Tropicolum  is  not  so  much  seen  in 
gardens  as  its  merits  deserve,  and  its  capabilities 
for  growing  on  rough  rockwork  or  for  covering 
banks  in  the  early  summer  are  not  well  enough 
known.  It  is  very  largely  grown  in  the  lovely 
garden  of  the  Messrs.  Walpole  at  Mount  Usher, 
County  Wicklow,  where  many  will  recollect  seeing 
it  in  perfect  health  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  banks 
of  the  old  mill-stream.  It  is  not  always  so  happy, 
however,  and  1  have  found  that  this  is  largely 
owing  to  its  being  given  a  position  in  a  place  where 
it  becomes  too  dry  at  or  near  the  flowering  time. 
In  these  circumstances  it  soon  becomes  yellow  in 
the  foliage,  and  goes  to  rest  without  flowering.  In 
the  garden  of  Mr.  P.  Neill-Fiaser,  at  Rockville, 
Edinburgh,  it  does  well  on  the  rockeiies  near  the 
entrance  to  the  house,  but  the  best- flowered  plants 
I  have  ever  seen  were  in  bloom  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  W.  D.  Robinson-Douglas  of  Orchardton,  Castle 
Douglas,  N.B. ,  the  other  day.  They  were  on  a 
rockery  where  the  roots  were  in  moist  peat  and 
under  the  shade  of  small  shrubs  and  other  vegeta- 
tion. Through  this  the  trailing  stems  pushed  to 
the  sun,  and  the  plants  were  remarkably  free 
flowering,  and  made  quite  a  brilliant  effect  with 
their  yellow  blooms.  I  have  seen  it  do  well  in 
many  other  places,  among  these  being  at  Straffan, 
but  nowhere  have  I  seen  it  so  fine  as  at  Orchardton. 
In  my  own  garden  it  has  done  but  poorly,  but  the 
result  of  my  past  observation  has  convinced  me 
that  my  plants  of  T.  polyphyllum  must  be  removed 
to  a  moister  position  to  secure  the  most  satis- 
factory results. — S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn  by  Dum- 
fries,  iV.  i?. 

Pelargonium    Paul   Cramfel.— This 

is  piobably  one  of  the  finest  introductions  of  late 
years,  either  for  bedding  or  pot  work,  of  dwarf 
compact  habit,  very  free  colour,  a  rich  glowing 
scarlet,  with  very, large  truss, which  stands  remark- 
ably well.  I  am  using  it  both  in  and  outdoors  this 
summer,  and  am  so  well  satisfied  with  it  that  all 
cuttings  available  will  be  obtained  for  another 
season.  It  has  not  yet  been  tried  for  winter 
flowering,  but  a  good  batch  is  coming  along  in  the 
pits  for  this  purpose.  I  think  the  combined  habit, 
colour,  and  freedom  should  render  it  an  ideal 
variety. — E.  Borrell. 
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Scarcity  of  fruit  in  West  |  T.  maculata  (Baker)  is  a  taller  growing ;  It  has  slender  stems,  egg-shaped  buds  with 
Middlesex. —  The  outlook  for  growers  who  ,  plant,  generally  ^  feet  high,  with  rather  weak  i  pointed  petals,  which  do  not  expand  widely, 
rely  upon  their  fruit  crops  for  a  living  is  so  dismal  j  stems  and  medium  sized  rich  crimson  flowers,    colour  a  creamy  yellow,  flushed  vermilion  near 


that  in  conversation  with  those  who  have  had 
fruit  farms  for  over  half  a  century,  I  am  told  that 
such  an  entire  failure  has  never  been  known.  I 
recently  went  over  several  acres  of  Plums,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  saw  a  hundred  fruits,  the  owner 
remarking  that  there  was  not  a  bushel  in  the  whole 
place,  and  this  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  In  many 
cases  the  trees  are  young,  well  nourished,  and 
fairly  clean.  The  only  varieties  1  saw  with  a  few 
fruits  here  and  there  were  Gisborne  and  Orleans. 
Pears  are  even  worse  than  Plums.  I  counted  in  my 
garden  three  fruits  on  one  hundred  trees,  and  this 
is  general  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  trees 
are  also  badly  attacked  by  insect  and  other  pests. 
Mealy  bug  is  rampant,  in  spite  of  heavy  rains  and 
severe  frosts,  and  this  will  affect  next  season's 
growth.  Apples  are  a  peculiar  crop.  In  some 
cases    there    is   a   medium   crop   of   Cox's  Orange 


They  are  like  those  of  T.  gesneriana  in  shape,  1  the  base  on  both  surfaces  ;  they  average  3  inches 
and  their  bases  are  dull  black,  very    regular  |  in  length,  the  inner  petals  being  much  broader 


in  outline,  edged  golden  yellow.  The  petals 
are  stout,  and  stand  wet  weather  well.  Many 
garden  forms  are  known  and  grown. 

Var.  hrilliant  i.s  shorter,  exactly  resembling 
the  fragrant  macrosp°ila  in  outline,  colour  a 
bright  shade  of  scarlet-crimson,  darker  ex- 
ternally, base  black,  edged  yellow. 

Var.  globosd  has  very  full  petalled  flowers 
of  perfectly  globular  outline  when  closed, 
coloured  a  rich  lustrous  shade  of  crimson,  base 
intense  glowing  black.  There  are  two  forms 
grundiflora  and  na7ia. 

"        is   a   tall  plant  with  stout 


than  the  outer,  and  the  basal  colouring  is  a 
well-defined  ring  of  brown  and  green.  It  is  a 
pretty  Tuli]i,  of  elegant  form  and  pretty 
colouring,  excellent  as  a  cut  flower.  Its 
soft  colouring  is  very  beautiful  under  arti- 
ficial light.  Treatment  of  billietiana.  May 
flowering. 

T.  maurimut  (.lord.). — A  fine  late-Howering 
species  from  Savoy,  of  gesneriana  shape  and 
habit.  It  should  become  popular  when  fully 
known.  It  grows  is  inches  high,  has  crim.son- 
scarlet  flowers  which  are  8  inches  in  diameter; 
the  basal  colouring  is  a   perfect  ring  of  pure 


Var.    The   Moor  .  _  .  _        . 

stems  and  glowing  scarlet  flowers, which  expand  yellow,  and  the  anthers  are  black.  The  petals 
Pippin,  and  this  is  doubtless  owing  to  their  laYe  ■  widely,  and  their  basal  colouring  is  blue-black,  are  ovate,  nearly  equal  in  size,  of  stout  sub- 
flowering,  and  small  trees  are  cropping  much  better  This  plant  and  var.  major  are  the  two  best  stance,  and  their  surfaces  are  very  lustrous.  The 
than  large  ones.  This  was  probably  because  they  ^  forms  of  T.  maculata.  They  all  flower  late  in  |  habit  of  the  plant  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
are  more  sheltered.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  j|jp  season,  lasting  till  the  third  week  in  May.  i  and  one  can  recommend  it  as  a  capital  garden 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  which  is  always  reliable  ;  it  |  rpj^^    ^[^^^^   j^   ^j^g   j^^gj   r^^^y^^   t^  jj^^^.p,.   gg^^g  I  ,p^j,jp^  distinct  in  character  and  colouring,  and 


did  not  fail  in  the  worst  season  I  ever   remember,  i  y,  Sprenqeri.     They    are    all    accommodating 

Large  fruit  growers  say  that  they  '^^^^  v^ry    <,„  ;    ,^/        i^equiring  "but     little     care    in    their 

small    fruits.     The    Raspberry   canes   were   much    i    .  .    '  .      i  " 

injured,    and   Currants  and  Gooseberries  dropped    cultivation.        ^  ,,.,,.   ^. 

wholesale,  while  Strawberries   in   most   cases  are,      /.  Mar/oletti  IS  a  pretty  Tulip  ot  billiotiana 

only  half  a  crop.     Of  Cherries  there  are  practically  '  form,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown  to  me. 

none.     There  are  a  few  cases  where  a 

tree  has  a  crop,  but  these  are  peculiar, 

as    often    only    a     road    divides    C|uite 

bairen  trees  and  those  that  have  fruit ; 

the  variety  is   the  same,  and  often   ihe 

trees  are  of  the  same  age  and  size.     In 

my  own   case  we  have  a  few  Keswick 

Codlin    Apples    on    a    quarter   that    is 

sheltered    from    the  east,   but    none   in 

any  other  position.     Most  of  the   trees 

that    have   any    fruits  at   all  naturally 

flower  late.     I  hear  that  much  the  same 

condition  of  things  exists  in  many  parts 

of  the  country.     In  private  gardens  the 

late  Pears  are  always  a  valuable  crop, 

as    they   are  so  useful  for  dessert  when 

thereisa  more  restricted  choice  of  fruils, 

and  what  with  other  losses  the  growei's 

lot  this  year  is  not  a  happy  one. — W.  M. 


THE    TULIPAS. 

(Continued  from  }>age  -.}  ) 
TuLiPA  MAOROSPEILA  (Baker).— All 
old  and  valued  garden  plant  with 
flowers  of  sweet  fragrance.  It  grows 
18  inches  high,  and  is  mainly  of 
gesneriana  shape  and  habit,  the  petals 
light  reddish  scarlet,  darker  exter- 
nally, forming  a  deep  cup  -  shaped 
flower  when  expanded.  The  inner 
basal  colouring  is  black,  five  sided, 
and  edged  with  old  gold  as  a 
dividing  colour.  Though  an  old 
plant  it  is  one  of  the  best  late- 
flowering  Tulips,  remarkably  hardy 
and  vigorous,  and  growing  well  in 
even  the  poorest  soil.  One  can  leave 
it  for  years  undisturbed,  and  though 
it  will  not  increase  after  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year  on  the  same  site,  it  will 
not  deteriorate.  I  have  never  seen 
this  plant  sutter  from  any  disease. 
Its  flowers  last  long  in  good  con- 
dition, and  their  bright  colour, 
pleasing  .shajie,  and  sweet  fragrance 
should  recommend  them  to  the 
planter.  Several  colour  forms  are 
grown,  but  they  are  not  distinct 
" break.s,"  merely  shade  varia- 
tions, which  may  or  may  not 
be  consistent  under  varying 
conditions  of  soil  and  cli  mate. 


CYPRIl'EDinM   SPKfTAlULE   (THE   MOC\SSIN   Fl.OWER  OF   NORTH 
AMERICA).     (Itediiced.) 


quite  weatherproof.  At  the  Temple  show  of 
1902  someone  who  thought  its  name  had  been 
misspelt  altered  the  label  t(j  T.  mooriana,  and 
the  species  will  be  found  recorded  among 
plants  that  there  received  an  award  of  merit 
under  the  name  of  T.  luooriann. 

T.  Alaxiviowkz'ii  (Regel)  is  a 
species  from  Bokhara,  coloured  a 
purplish  red  with  scarlet  shading, 
basal  blotch  dark.  It  is  very  close 
in  size  and  habit  to  T.  linifolia  and 
T.  wilsoniana,  and  may  be  similarly 
grown. 

T.  inaleolens  is  a  European 
species  of  no  garden  value. 

T.  inicheliana,  a  new  species  from 
Eastern  Europe,  has  stout  steins 
above  a  foot  hij,h,  leaves  lined  and 
flecked  as  in  T.  Greigi,  but  some- 
times simply  glaucous,  flowers  thin, 
jietals  very  broad  at  the  base, 
coloured  reddish  scarlet  with  a  large 
ill-defined  brown  or  black  ba.sal 
blotch,  which  runs  halfvN'ay  up  the 
petal.  The  flowers  lack  refinement, 
but  with  a  little  trouble  seedlings 
could  be  reared  from  the  few  nice- 
flowered  forms  that  are  found  in 
imported  plants  collected  wild  and 
thus  establish  a  better  garden  type. 
The  leafage  and  stout  stems  are 
tho.se  of  T.  Greigi,  but  the  flowers 
are  little  better  in  character  than 
large  T.  i/iontana,  the  "undesirable" 
among  Tulips.  T.  micheliana  flowers 
in  April,  cultivation  as  for  2'.  Greigi. 
T.  montana  (Lind.)  is  a  variable 
plant  found  on  muuntain  ranges  of 
(South  -  Eastern  Europe  ;  its  chief 
home  is  Persia.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant, 
with  i)ale  scarlet  lanceolate  petals 
almost  entirely  yellow  externally, 
the  outer  ones  being  considerably 
longer  than  the  inner  ones.  The 
basal  colouring  is  a  mixture  of 
yellow  and  black,  invariably  ill- 
defined,  and  generally  reaching  half- 
way up  the  petal.  Its  garden  value 
is  slight,  and  it  is  described  here 
because  amateur  collectors  holiday 
making  in  its  country  often  bring 
it  home  with  them  as  a  souvenir. 
April;  grows  anywhere. 

T.  iritida.  —  A  small  flowering 
Bokhara  species,  newly  introduced, 
resembles  T.  Korolkowi  very  closely. 
It    has   very    slender  leaves,    dwar*' 
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scarlet  -  vermilion  Howers  with  black  basal 
colouring.  It  was  introduced  in  l!)0-2,  and 
one  year's  cultivation  is  insufficient  to  deter- 
mine its  value  as  a  garden  plant,  esjiecially 
as  but  ■)  per  cent,  of  its  bulbs  as  collected  have 
flowered.  G.  B.  Mallett. 

(I'o  he  continued.) 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


CYTISUS     SCOPARIUS     VAR. 
ANDKEANUS    FAILING. 

1HAVE  read  the  recent  notes  about  the  failure 
of  this  plant  in  two  very  different  kinds  of 
soil  with  regret,  and  everj'one  will  agree 
that  it  is  a  great  pity  such  a  handsome 
flowering  shrub  as  this  should  not  thrive. 
The  fault,  however,  lies  mainly  in  the 
method  of  propagation,  which  is  performed  either 
by  means  of  cuttings,  grafts,  or  seeds  for  this  plant 
as  for  the  various  other  hardy  forms  of  Cytisus  and 
Genista.  When  raised  from  cuttings  C.  s.  var. 
andreanus  and  C.  purgans  have  the  habit  of 
suddenly  going  off  sooner  or  later,  usually  within 
the  first  four  years  of  their  existence.  All  the 
other  hardy  Cytisuses,  as  far  as  I  know,  make 
good  plants  without  any  signs  of  weakness  when 
raised  from  cuttings,  notably  C.  priccox  (C.  albus 
X  C.  purgans),  which,  from  its  hybrid  origin,  one 
would  think  would  be  the  first  to  fail.  The  exact 
cause  of  the  failure  of  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
of  the  two  mentioned  above  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  if  they  are  examined  the  roots  will  be 
fovmd  springing  from  around  the  foot  of  the 
cutting,  the  callus  not  extending  under  the  base, 
leaving  the  central  pithy  part  entirely  unprotected. 
Probably  this  is  the  cause  of  failure,  as  1  have 
found  plants  with  the  stem  entirely  rotted,  while 
the  roots  are  sound.  The  moisture  seems  to  strike 
upwards  through  the  plant,  rotting  the  stem,  and 
causing  it  to  go  off  sooner  or  later. 

By  grafting  C.  s.  var.  andreanus  on  stocks  of  C. 
scoparius  plants  are  obtained  which  usually  do 
well,  though  they  are  sometimes  attacked  bv  a 
fungus,  which  is,  I  believe,  principally  caused  by 
taking  the  scions  from  an  unhealthy  plant  rather 
than  being  characteristic  of  it  when  grafted,  as,  on 
the  whole,  it  does  fairly  well  when  worked. 

Propagation  by  seeds  is  a  rather  trying  task  with 
this  plant,  as  being  a  sport — though  a  natural  one — 
it;  does  not  come  true  from  seed,  though  if  the 
matter  were  taken  up  in  a  proper  manner  I  do  not 
see  why  one  could  not  raise  it  true  from  seed.  As 
matters  are  now  seedlings  are  very  variable,  a 
large  percentage  being  of  the  true  C.  scoparius, 
while  of  the  remainder  probably  not  5  per  cent, 
will  be  true  andreanus,  but  vary  between  the  two, 
having,  as  a  rule,  dirty  brown  markings  and  very 
loose  flowers. 

Bag-ihot,  Surni/. 
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MULCHING     TUFTED 
PANSIES. 

OFTEN  regarded  as  unsuitable  to  hot 
L  and  dry  gardens  are  Tufted  Pansies, 
I  but  this  is  not  so.  I  have  in  my 
'  mind  at  the  moment  a  garden  in 
which  the  Tufted  Pansies  are 
grown  quite  freel}',  and  this  same 
garden  is  in  a  position  where  the  plants  are 
exposed  to  the  sun  from  early  morn  until  evening. 
The  garden  is  also  on  a  hillside,  and  any 
rain  that  may  fal'  is  of  comparatively  small 
benefit,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  soil  as 
well  as  the  apparently  unsatisfactorj'  position  of 
the  beds  and  borders  devoted  to  the  plants.  The 
grower,  fortunately,  is  an  enthusiast,  and  has 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  situation,  &c.  He  is  a 
great  believer  in  deep  cultivation,  and  not  only  does 
he  deeply  till  the  soil,  but  manures  it  very  freely 


also.  His  plants  in  consequence 
have  a  free  root  run,  and  the  soil  is 
also  kept  moist.  He  pins  his  faith, 
however,  very  largely  to  a  thorough 
system  of  mulching  the  beds  and 
borders.  The  mulching  material  is 
applied  quite  early  in  the  summer, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  before  the  really 
hot  weather  arrives.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  loam  is  added  to  a  large 
amount  of  horse  manure,  and  the 
latter  is  prepared  as  for  a  Mush- 
room bed,  and  before  doing  so  is 
carefully  broken  up  and  repeatedly 
turned  over.  In  this  way  excellent 
mulching  material  is  made,  and  this 
is  worked  well  into  the  collar  of  each 
plant.  The  surface  of  the  beds  and 
borders  is  also  dressed  with  the  same 
preparation.  By  these  means  the 
roots  are  kept  cool  and  moist  and 
the  plants  thrive  luxuriantly.  The 
mulch  is  not  in  the  least  unsightly, 
and  after  a  few  days  assumes  the 
normal  appearance  of  the  garden 
soil.  Long  before  the  flowering 
season  is  over  the  beds  are  covered 
with  growth.  D.  B.  C. 

HARDY  LADY'S  SLIPPERS. 
Few     hardy     plants     are     more 
a<linired   than    the   hardy  Lady's 

Slippers,    as    Cypripedinnis     are 
often   called.     The  pojul  irity  of 
the  plants  is  well  deser\  ed,  and  as 
it  becomes  realised  each  year  that 
the.se  Orchids  are  absolutely  hardy 
in    British    gardens   the    demand 
will    increase.     During   the    past 
few  weeks  a  representative  exhi- 
bition has  been  seen  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  while  the  method  of  staging 
the  plants  in   colonies  or  groups 
not    only    impresses  the    visitor 
with  their  worth,  but  at  the  same 
time  indicates  something  of   the 
way  in  which  the  plants  may  be 
arranged  in  the  open  garden.     It 
is,  indeed,   in  the    garden  where 
such    plants    show    their    fulle.st 
beauty,  and   none   more   so  than 
when  a  few  years    established  in   one  spot. 
In  the   matter  of  cultivation  there   are   few, 
if  any,  difficulties  to  surmount  generally,  while 
those  we  illustrate  to-day    may  be  safely  re- 
garded as  the  least  e.xacting  of  the  whole  race. 
Taking  first  the  lovely  Mocassin    flower    of 
North  America, 

C !/pripedium  spectabile,  we  have,  perhaps, 
the  finest  of  the  group.  The  flower  is  rich  and 
varied  in  colour,  some  nearly  pure  white 
throughout,  others  with  very  rich  or  intensely 
coloured  labellum,  and  others  again  quite 
intermediate  between  these  extremes.  It  is 
of  line  stature,  often  more  than  2  feet  high, 
and  when  established  the  strongest  crowns 
each  year  give  two  and  occasionally  three 
flowers  in  a  scape.  This  species  is  practically 
a  bog  plant,  revelling  in  peat  and  leaf-soil, 
while  decaying  manure  may  also  be  added  each 
year.  The  finest  beds  of  these  ever  in 
my  keeping  were  given  a  covering  of  leaf- 
soil  and  manure  each  winter,  and  no  plants 
could  have  yielded  a  greater  return.  Then 
with  moisture  at  hand  all  the  summer  the 
mas.ses  of  roots  horizontally  produced  ex- 
tended quite  -2  feet  from  the  tufts.  Shade 
is  quite  as  imjiortant.  Pot  plants  may  be  put 
out  at  any  time,  but  the  best  period  for  plant- 
ing freshly  imported  examples  is  during 
autumn  and  winter.  The  natural  flowering 
period  of  this  fine  hardy  plant  is  July.  No 
I  other  species  is  so  strictly  bog-loving  as  this. 
I     C.  pubeseens. — This  may  be  accepted  as  the 


CYPRIPEDIOM   ACAtlLE.     (Re.ducci.) 

finest  of  yellow-flowered  species,  the  glistening 
yellow  pouch  and  twisted  narrow  petals,  the 
colour  of  which  is  brown,  giving  the  flower  a 
distinct  character.  While  not  objecting  to  peat 
in  some  degree  the  plant  develops  best  in 
moist  loam  and  leaf-mould.  The  stems  are 
U  feet  high  when  well  grown,  the  plant 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  North  America. 
Another  yellow-flowered  species  is 

C.  Calceolns,  a  rare  British  species,  probably 
now  extinct  as  a  wild  plant.  This  inay  be 
grown  beside  the  la.st  named,  while  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  for  those  who  live  in 
calcareous  districts  that  this  plant  is  very 
happy  when  upon  such  formation.  While 
some  other  species  may  resent  the  ajiplication 
of  lime  or  chalk,  the" English  Lady's  Slipper 
may  be  naturalised  in  this  soil.  The  flower  is 
smaller  than  C.  pubeseens,  the  smaller  leaves 
are  more  erect.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
plant. 

C.  acaule.Some  of  the   finest  examples  I 

have  seen  of  this  species  have  appeared  this 

season  at  the  Drill  Hall,  the  foliage  being  even 

more  satisfactory  in  its  fine  proportions  than 

the  pleasing  and  large  rosy  purple  flowers.     It 

may  be  well  grown  in  sandy  loam,  and  perhaps 

it   may  be  said  that  very  few  so  thoroughly 

appreciate   sand   at   the   root  or   base.      This 

may  be  given  freely.      Light    shade  is  also 

I  desirable.    This  species  is  not  difficult  to  grow. 

i  The  rare  Siberian 

I     C.  macranthum  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
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wasliy  and  poor  things  we  now  get  from  Japan 
under  this  titlt',  they  are  a  libel  upon  one  of 
the  best  of  hardy  Orchids.  E.  J. 


EVERLASTING  PEAS. 
One  is  glad  to  see  Mr.  R.  Dean's  note  on  the 
early-flowering  Everlasting  Peas,  and  his  reference 
to  the  reputed  non-seeding  of  Lathyrus  grandi- 
florus  induces  one  to  follow  him  with  a  few  notes 
on  the  whole  subject.  That  L.  grandiflorus  does 
occasionally  produce  seed  in  this  country  I  have 
had  proof  of,  as  I  saw  last  year  a  pod,  containing 
apparently  fertile  seeds,  on  a  group  of  Lathyrus 
grandiflorus  in  a  neighbouring  garden.  I  have  also 
raised  seedlings  from   seeds  purchased  as  those  of 


posed  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Dean  in  thinking 
them  distinct.  1  may 
also  be  permitted  to 
mention  the  manner 
in  which  L.  latifolius 
of  gardens,  called  by 
Mr.  Nicholson  L.  syl- 
vestris  var.  platyphyl- 
lus,  has  suffered  this 
season  from  the  unsea- 
sonable weather.  I 
find  that  Mr.  .Tames 
Allen,  at  S  hep  ton 
Mallet,  has  had  an 
almost  similar  experi- 
ence this  year,  but,  if 
possible,  an  even 
worse  one.  The 
plants  here  made 
growth  early  in  the 
year,  but  this  was  cut 
down  by  the  late 
frosts,  and  some  have 
never  pushed  shoots 
since.  Those  which 
remain  are  quite 
weakly,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  which 
scrambles  through  a 
hedge,  and  was  pro- 
tected partly  by  its 
growths  being  shielded 
by  the  branches.  I 
have  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  a  very  fine 
white  variety,  which 
has  totall}'  d  i  s  a  p  - 
peared,  though  in  a 
warm  position. 

Another  Everlasting 
Pea  of  somewhat 
similar  habit,  with 
dull-coloured  flowers, 
which  I  received  as 
L.  armitageanus,  has 
suffered  like  L.  lati- 
folius, but  is  now 
making  fresh  growths 
again.  L.  tuberosus 
is  such  a  favourite 
with  the  slugs  that  I 
have  been  unable  to 
keep  it.  The  recent 
notes  on  L.  pubescens 
are  particularly  inte- 
resting to  me,  especially  as  the  coloured  plate 
in  The  Garde.v  of  this  lovely  species  was 
from  flowers  I  sent  to  the  Editor.  Those  who 
grow  it  will  do  well  to  keep  a  reserve  plant 
or  two  under  glass  in  winter,  as  it  riiaj'  be  lost 
outside  during  an  exceptionally  hard  winter, 
or  from  a  combination  of  bad  weather  condi- 
tions such  as  we  have  had  this  season.  Wood's 
Scarlet  Pea,  which  I  take  to  be  the  true  Drum- 
mondi,  has  been  killed  also,  but  L.  rotundifolius 
has  escaped.  May  I  ask  if  any  of  your  readers 
have  tried  propagating  L.  latifolius  from  cuttings 
of  the  old  growths  just  as  they  push  in  spring 
when  grown  under  glass?  I  have  a  plant  of  a  very 
fine  white  variety  which  was  given  to  me  by  a 
good  plantsman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  propa- 


L.  grandiflorus  var.  Frederic!,  but  the  flowers  the  gating  it  in  this  way.  It  is  true  that  this  species 
seedlings  give  differ  little  from  those  of  the  may,  as  a  rule,  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
common  L.  grandiflorus,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  young  growths  from  the  base  in  spring,  but  these 
larger  and  slightly  deeper  in  colour.  Of  course,  :  are  not  always  procurable  from  some  individual 
these  seeds  may  have  been  raised  abroad.     Seeds    specimens,  and  the  alternative  method   is   worth 


of  the  typical  L.  grandiflorus  are  offered  by  seeds- 
men. There  appears  to  be  room  for  some  variety 
in  this  Everlasting  Pea,  whose  flowers  are  certainly 
by  far  the  finest  of  the  perennial  Peas,  and  we 
must  forgive  its  spreading  tendencies  for  the  sake 
of  its  beaut}'.  Has  any  one  here  flowered  L. 
grandiflorus  floribundus,  of  which  I  have  only  a 
small  plant?  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Dean 
speaks  so  highly  of  L.  Drummondi,  considered 
by  the  authors  of  the  "Index  Kewensis"  to  be 
distinct  from  L.  rotundifolius,  although  often 
reckoned  as  synonymous  in  gardens.     One  is  dis- 


considering. 
Cai'-^efhorn, 


hy  Dumfries,  N.  B.        S.  Arnott. 


CHERRY     GROWING. 

(Coiiliiiiird/rom  pmjv  ,'.'ii.) 
Cherries  in  Pots. 
To   those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  necessary 
glass  accommodation   the  pot  culture  of  Cherries 
commends  itself  as  a  means  by  which  the  finest  of 
fruits  may  be  obtained  both  early  and  in  succession. 


The  preparation  of  pot  trees,  both  cordons  and 
pyramids,  has  received  the  attention  of  leading 
fruit  nurserj'men  of  recent  years,  and  before 
making  a  start  any  intending  grower  will  do  well 
to  get  a  stock  of  trees  specially  grown  for  pot 
culture,  which  may  be  obtained  at  prices  varying 
from  Ss.  fid.  to  53.  each. 

The  first  essential  is  a  suitable  house,  and  in  the 
erection  of  this  the  object  is  to  secure  the  utmost 
amount  of  light  and  ventilation.  Span-roofed 
houses  are  very  good,  and  if  they  are  built  with 
wooden  sides,  which  will  open  in  sections  along 
their  entire  length,  so  much  the  better.  It  is 
usual  to  have  a  pathway  down  the  middle,  and  to 
stand  the  pots  containing  Cherries  and  other  fruit 
trees  on  either  side.  In  the  case  of  a  lean-to  house 
single  cordon  Cherries  may  be  trained  on  the  back 
wall.  It  is  advisable  to  have  some  heat,  and  for 
ordinary  purposes  a  single  row  of  4  inch  pipes 
running  all  round  the  house  is  sufficient. 

Soil  and  Potfinr/. — As  a  rule  10-inch  and  12-inch 
pots  are  suitable  for  Cherry  trees,  and  it  is  most 
important  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  drained. 
As  Cherries  are  averse  to  much  root  disturbance 
over-potting  must  be  strenuously  avoided,  and  when 
trees  are  well  established  top-dressing  is  better 
than  potting  every  year.  When  the  latter  opera- 
tion is  necessary  it  is  best  done  at  the  end  of 
September  or  early  in  the  following  month,  the  trees 
being  placed  in  similar  or  larger  pots,  according  to 
their  condition.  Fibrous  loam,  pulled  in  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  W^alnut,  is  the  staple  material 
for  either  potting  or  top-dressing,  and  to  this  may 
be  added  one  part  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure 
to  three  parts  of  the  former,  with  a  free  sprinkling 
of  mortar  rubble  and  a  few  crushed  bones.  A 
portion  of  the  soil  should  be  removed  from  the 
sides  and  surface  of  the  ball,  and  then  the  latter  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fresh  pot.  The  compost 
must  be  made  firm  evenly  round  the  sides  of  the 
pot  with  a  blunt  potting-stick,  and  the  old  ball  be 
also  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch.  When 
top-dressing  is  substituted  for  potting  the  surface 
soil  is  pricked  up  and  removed,  along  with  a 
portion  of  that  down  the  sides,  by  means  of  a 
sharp  peg  or  a  bent  piece  of  iron,  and  the  space 
filled  up  with  compost. 

Considering  that  the  trees  are  only  provided 
with  a  very  limited  root  space  the  necessity  for 
feeding  arises.  While  in  a  state  of  growth  liquid 
manure  must  be  given  in  fairly  liberal  quantities, 
and  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  fix  zinc  collars  inside 
the  rims  of  the  pots  which  will  allow  for  surface 
dressings  of  rich  compost,  through  which  the 
roots  freely  percolate. 

Prnninij. — The  fruiting  area  of  pot  trees  being 
restricted,  it  is  desirable  that  ever}'  possible  inch 
of  wood  should  be  furnished  with  fruit-spurs.  To 
attain  this  object,  and  also  to  avoid  much  knife 
work,  a  system  of  summer  pinching  as  advised  for 
garden  trees  outdoors,  should  be  practised.  Very 
little  extension  can  of  course  be  allowed,  but  in 
the  case  of  established  trees  having  branches  well 
clothed  with  spurs  not  much  extension  growth  is 
made. 

General  Treatment. — When  the  trees  are  brought 
indoors  in  the  spring  they  should  be  well  syringed 
once  or  twice  a  day,  and  though  this  operation 
must  of  course  be  stopped  during  the  flowering 
period,  it  should  be  continued  again  when  the  fruit 
is  swelling.  Very  little  artificial  heat  is  required 
to  maintain  a  genial  buoyant  atmosphere,  and  on 
all  favourable  occasions  ventilation  should  be 
allowed.  Watering  must  be  carefully  done  and 
an  over  supply  be  avoided  or  the  result  will  be 
sour  soil,  which  is  fatal  to  the  health  of  the  trees. 
After  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  trees  may  be  stood 
in  a  sunny  position  outdoors,  and  have  some  straw 
or  Bracken  packed  round  the  pots  to  prevent  the 
sun  from  drying  the  soil  too  quickly.  A  position 
outdoors  is  the  best  for  the  trees  in  the  winter. 
They  should  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots 
in  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  in  the  event  of  severe  frost 
be  further  protected  with  litter  or  Bracken  placed 
round  and  over  the  pots.  In  this  manner  the  trees 
are  wintered  safely,  and  will  soon  comnjence  action 
when  placed  under  glass  in  the  early  spring. 

VariiJiiv. — The  following  is  a  short  selection  of 
excellent  varieties  suitable  for  pot  culture: — May 
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Duke,  Eirly  Rivers',  Governor  Wood,  Belle  which  have  been  described  by  various  authorities. 
d'Orleaus,  Ro\al  Duke,  and  Empress  Eugi-nie.  It  Some  of  these  have  probably  never  been  introduced 
is  needless  to  add    that  this  list  may   readily  he    to  Englishgardens.andmanyaredoubtlessunworthy 


of  cultivation.  Q'lite  recently  I  was  very  pleased 
to  meet  with  a  species  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is 
beautiful.  It  was  my  privilege  during  the  last 
week  in  .June  to  be  allowed  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  in  Cmon  Ellaconibe's  most  charming  and 
interesting  garden  at  Bitton,  and  the  Canon  him- 
self was  good  enough  to  show  me  some  of  the 
most  noteworthy  and  beautiful  plants  in  his  collec- 
tion. We  were  walking  down  the  path  in  front  of 
the  long  and  sheltered  south  border  when, 
among    the    numberless    little    dwarf    rock     and 


stended,   and    that    all    trees   intended    for    pot 
culture  should  be  worked  on  the  ilahaleb  stock. 

E.SEMIES  AND   DISEASES. 

Birds  are  the  bane  of  ripe  Cherries,  and  unless 
some  preventive  measures  are  adopted  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  a  crop.  Trees  under  glass  can  of 
course  be  protected  against  the  fealliered  tribe, 
and  when  only  a  few  Cherries  are  grown  I  would 
advise  dwarf  trees,  which  can  be  netted.  In 
Orchards  clappers  and  scares  may  be  used  when 

the  fruit  is  ripe,  but  nothing  is  so  efficacious  as  a  carpet  planis  which  fringe  the  stone  edges  of  this 
gun,  and  so  persistent  are  the  birds  that  the  border  in  such  a  charming  manner,  I  saw  in  the 
"  Cherry  tender' mustkeepacloselook-out  from  the  distance  what  at  first  sight  appeared  to  nie  to  be 
early  hours  of  tlie  morningas  longas  daylight  lasts,  an  enlarged  form  of  Erodium  chamiedryoides,  but 
Black  aphis  (Aphis  cerasi)  is  the  greatest  enemy  which  on  closer  inspection  proved  to  be  the  dainty 
of  the  Cherry  in  the  waj-  of  insects,  and  should  little  (Jeranium  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
never  be  allowed  to  make  headway.  With  trees  note.  The  remarkably  thick  green  leaves,  between 
under  glass  prompt  fumigation  will  check  it  at  which  peeped  the  almost  stemless  flowers,  that 
once,  and  specimens  outdoors  that  are  affected  are  white  veineil  with  purple,  formed  a  lovely  little 
should  be  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  ipiassia  and  floral  carpet  but  an  inch  or  two  in  height.  It  is 
soft  soap  or  other  approved  insecticide.  Trees  in  synonymous  with  G.  brevicaule,  and  a  description 
pots  are  liable  to  be  afl'ected  with  red 
spider,  and  an  attempt  should  be  ni:ido 
to  avoid  it  by  maintaining  a  nioi>-t 
atmosphere  by  sj'ringing  and  free  veiili- 
lation.  Slugworms  are  objectionable 
pests,  and  when  they  attack  Cherry 
trees  soon  make  short  woik  of  the  foliage 
if  not  promjitly  checked.  Two  or  three 
flustings  of  lime  repeated  at  intervals  of  n 
few  daj's  will  generally  rid  the  trees  of 
the  trouble. 

The  exudation  of  gum,  so  commo;i 
amongst  Cherries,  may  be  traced  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  including  bruises,  bail 
union  of  stock  and  =cion,  unripened  wood, 
imperfect  drainage,  over-pruning,  and  the 
absence  of  some  essential  element  in  the 
soil,  generally  lime.  It  will  be  seen  then 
that  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  cultivator  to  avoid  gumming  by 
care  in  the  handling  of  trees  and  the 
preparation  of  the  soil.  As  a  remedv 
surface-dressings  of  lime  in  some  form  aic 
good,  and  maintaining  a  free  growth  by 
adequate  feeding. 

G.    H.    HOU.INCIWORTII. 


hardy  Geraniums  is  tried  it  should  be  done  in 
spring  just  after  the  plants  have  begun  growing. 
Another  species. 

Gem  Ilium  anjeii/cum,  a  deservedly  popular  plant, 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  whole  genus, 
and  has  been  very  good  with  me  this  year.  It 
attracts  the  attention  of  even  the  most  unobservant 
visitors,  not  because  its  blossoms  are  of  brilliant 
colouring,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  plant 
is  so  neat  in  appearance.  The  tufts  of  silky, 
silvery  leaves,  surmounted  by  the  rose-coloured 
flowers,  are  most  attractive,  and  it  is  one  of  ihe 
choicest  gems  for  the  rock  garden  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

There  has  been  not  a  little  grumbling  about  the 
want  of  Cauliflowers,  accentuated,  as  it  has  been, 
by  late  Broccoli  having  turned  in  earlier  than 
usual,  so  that  during  the  month  of  .Tune  theie  was 
a  regrettable  gap  in  the  supply.  Much  of  the  loss 
and  dissatisfaction  might  have  been  discounted  if, 
instead  of  Early  London  being  solely  cultivated  in 
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NOTES    ON    HARDY 
PLANTS. 


ANEMONE    PuLYANTHES. 

SOMEWHAT  in  the  way  of 
the  European  A.  narcisslHora, 
but  of  more  robust  habit,  the 
Himalayan  many- flowered  Anemone 
is  a  common  plant  in  Ka.'^hrair  and 
Sikkim  at  elevations  of  10,000  feet 
and  12,000  feet.  It  is  usually  found  growing 
in  moist  shady  j)laces.  A  similar  position 
should  be  selected  for  it  in  the  lock  garden, 
where  it  occupies  a  foremost  place  among  the 
choicest  plants.  Though  introduced  over  half 
a  century  ago  it  is  still  an  nncommon  plant 
in  gardens.  The  large  white  flowers  are  some- 
times 2  inches  in  diameter,  and  borne  in 
compound  umbels  of  often  twenty  flowers  on 
stout  petioles  exceeding  1  foot  in  height.  An 
additional  attraction  is  the  silky  appearance  of 
the  whole  plant,  which  is  covered  -with  silky 
hairs.  The  illustration  shows  a  plant  growing 
on  the  north  side  of  a  stone  in  the  rock  garden 
at  Kew.  W.  Irving. 


THE  RARE  ANEMOXE  POLYANTHUS  IX  THE  ROOK  GARDEN  AT  KEW. 


THREE  HARDY  GERANIUMS. 

Geranium  sessiliflorcm  at  Bitton.  —  Nearlj' 
fifty  species  of  hardy  Geraniums  are  to  be  found 
mentioned  in  the  "  Kew  Hand  List,''  and  even  these 
are  but  a  tilhe  of  the  hardy  members  of  this  genus 


of  it  is  given  in  Hooker's  "Handbook  of  the  New 
Zealand  Flora,"  page  .31).  It  seems  to  prove  hardy 
at  Bitton,  and  appears  to  flourish  in  just  such  a 
position  as  suits  the  little  Erodium  chamiedryoides. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  in  commerce,  but  seed 
ought  to  be  obtainable  from  one  or  other  of  the 
New  Zealand  seedsmen. 

Geranium  snhcauk'^cen.'i. — I  noticed  this  bright 
little  plant  in  flower  on  the  rock  garden  at  Kew  at 
the  end  of  last  month,  and  mention  it  here  because 
its  merits  must  be  unknown  to  many  amateurs,  or 
else  it  would  surely  be  more  cultivated.  Many  of 
these  hardy  Geraniums  are  difficult  to  propagate 
as  they  have  a  tendency  to  form  but  one  root-stock ; 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  divide  successfully. 
Neither  do  cuttings  meet  with  success  because  the 
shoots  sent  up  are  usually  only  flowering  stems, 
which  refu.se  to  root.  Fortunately,  many  of  the 
species  seed  pretty  freely,  and  this  is  the  case  with 
the  plant  under  notice  :  but  to  ensure  success  I 
find  that  the  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  is  gathered.  G.  subcaulescens  has  roundish, 
downy  leaves  divided  into  five  segments  :  the 
flowers  are  rosy  violet  with  veins  of  a  darker 
colour.  It  is  well  worth  a  sunny  position  in  the 
rock  garden  in  sandy  loam.     If  division  of  these 


many  gardens,  one  of  the  early-forcing  varieties 
had  been  substituted,  and  the  seeds  sown  under 
glass  in  January  instead  of  the  autumn.  It  is 
seldom  that  late  Broccoli  and  one  of  these  early 
Cauliflowers  fail  to  overlap,  but  this  3'ear  we  had 
the  interval  of  a  week  between  the  end  of  the 
first-named  and  the  commencement  of  the  other. 
Large  and  beautiful  heads  of  Methven's  strain  are 
being  cut.  The  plants  are  much  more  robust  than 
some  of  the  earlj'-forcing  sorts,  and  only  slightly 
later.  In  your  report  of  the  York  Gala  a  slight 
mistake  was  made  in  describing  the 

New  Apricot-coloured  Carnation 

Francis  Samuelston  as  a  tree.  By  the  courtesy  of 
the  raiser  I  had  three  small  plants  in  spring,  which 
show  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  tree  section. 
In  addition  to  its  glorious  colour  the  plant  is  quite 
upright  in  habit,  very  floriferous,  and,  as  twenty- 
two  shoots  are  ready  to  laj'er,  also  free  of  increase. 
In  grass  and  growth  it  is,  indeed,  similar  to 
Mephisto.  I  have  another  variety  from  the  same 
raiser,  apparently  from  the  same  seed-pod,  as  it  is 
in  all  respects  similar,  save  in  colour,  which  is 
brick  red.  It  is  named  Muriel  Samuelston.  I 
anticipate   that  both  sorts  will    become  popular 
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garden  varieties,  though,  judging  from  the  many 
failures  in  constitution  that  have  occurred  in  the 
past  with  new  varieties,  time  is  necessary  to 
determine  that. 

Fruit  and  Flowers  at  Nbwbyth. 
It  is  seldom  that  really  good  Strawberries  can 
be  gathered  off  plants  of  Royal  Sovereign  in  the 
garden  here,  the  soil  being  light.  My  own  expe- 
rience points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  at  to  grow 
only  as  a  forcing  variety.  Yet  at  Newbyth,  Sir 
David  Baird's  place,  it  produces  enormous  crops  ot 
magnificent  fruits.  Mr.  Thomson  told  me,  when 
lately  I  called  to  see  some  of  the  good  things  in 
the  garden  there,  that  he  had  gathered  as  early  as 
June  18  from  plants  set  out  last  September,  ihese 
were  producing  finer  fruits,  bat  two  year  ok! 
plants  were  carrying  the  larger  crop.  Newbyth 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  superior  hardy  truits. 

Peaches  in  the  open  being  particu- 
larly  well  done.       This  3  ear  they 

are,   unfortunately,  a   comparative 

failure.       Enormous   quantities    of 

hardy  flowers  are  cultivated  in  the 

borders  alongside  the  walks  in  the 

kitchen     garden,     rendering     that 

generally  prosaic  enclosure  gay  and 

always  pleasant  to  ramble  through. 

A   distinct    and    pretty    strain    of 

Sweet    William    is    largely    culti- 
vated,     and     is      attractive     and 

sweet.  P>"  "•  ^• 


said  of  quite  a  number  of  our  popular  Hybrid  fine  examples  of  Emilie  Gonin,  Muriel  Grahame, 
Perpetuals  ;  but  I  should  not  discard  them  on  that  and  Horace  Vernet.  F'ive  splendid  flowers  in 
account.  The  colour  is  blush  white  with  the  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.'s  exhibit,  which 
delicate  pink  shading  of  the   Celestial  Rose,  the  \  secured   the   first    prize    for    forty-eight    distinct 


latter  a  near  relation  to  Maiden's  Blush.  I  am 
confident  that  we  do  not  obtain  half  the  beauty 
that  is  possible  with  these  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Let  them  be  treated  as  3-feet  to  i-feet  pillars,  and 
see  how  beautiful  and  showy  they  will  become. 
The  growths  may  be  pruned  irregularly,  some 
being  left  1  foot  long,  others  li  feet,  others  2  feet, 
and  so  on,  and  a  pillar  of  blossom  is  the  result. 

Philomel. 


varieties,  are  specially  worthy  of  mention.  They 
were  Lady  Clanmorris,  Liberty,  Captain  Hayward, 
and  Marquise  Litta.  For  eight  distinct  varieties, 
three  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  George  Mount  was 
easily  first  with  a  magnificent  box,  which  was 
quite  a  centre  of  attraction.  The  varieties  were 
Mildred  (Jrant,  Bessie  Brown,  Frau  K\rl  Drufchki, 
Mrs.  \V.  J.  Grant,  Ulrich  Brunner  (very  well 
shown),  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry.     The  class  for 

Twelve  New  Roses 
brought   a    capital   exhibit   from    Messrs.    B.    R. 


ROSE   GARDEN, 


ROSE  VISCOUNTESS 
FALMOUTH  (H.T.). 

ONE  of  the  first  of  the 
late  Mr.  Bennett's 
results  in  cross- 
fertilising  the  Rose 
was  the  above. 
Though  a  fairly 
good  variety  it  never  made  many 
friends  in  this  country,  prob- 
ably because,  with  others,  it 
was  introduced  with  rather  a 
flourish  of  trumpets.  The  first 
few  Mr.  Bennett  sent  out  were 
decidedly  disappointing, 
although  how  far  they  were 
used  in  producing  the  splendid 
results  of  his  later  efforts  no  one 
probably  will  ever  know.  I  do 
not  suppose  there  is  now  an 
English  catalogue  that  conta^ins 
the  name  ot  Viscountess  Fal- 
mouth, but  it  is  found  in  many 
foreign  ones.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  rich  rosy  red  colour,  and 
are  very  large  when  well  grown. 
The  form  is  globular,  the  blooms 
being  fairly  full  and  very  sweet- 
scented.  It  is  a  useful  variety 
for  winter  blooming,  as  is  Duke 

of  Connaught,  another    variety  .    . 

of  the  same  year  (1880).     Mr.  Bennett  said  he    In   the  premier  class   for   seventy -two   varieties. 


ROSES  AT  WOLVERHAMPTON.  \ 

Although  the  eff'ects  of  the  season  were  plainly  1 

visible  on  many  of  the  blooms,  several   very  fine  j  Cant  and  Sons.     In  this  exhibit  one  flower— I  refer 
boxes  were  staged  at  this  show  on  the   7th  inst.  1  to   Prince   de   Biilgarie— probably  attracted  more 

attention  than  any  other  variety. 
The  outer  petals  are  of  a  rich 
orange  colour,  the  centre  suffused 
with  intense  salmon  -  pink.  Its 
fragrance  also  is  delicious.  Mme. 
Jean  Diipuy  may  be  summed  up  as 
a  pink  Francisea  Kruger,  and  one 
can  only  hope  that  it  will  grow  as 
well  as  does  this  latter.  Frau 
Peter  Lambert  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  nearly  so  s-hapely  as 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
although  stated  to  be  a  pink  form 
of  this  variet}'.  Edmorid  Deshayes 
was  also  shown,  but  did  not  strike 
me  as  being  distinct  enough  to  be 
wanted.  In  the  class  for  nine  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  Teas  and  Noi- 
settes, to  be  staged  in  vases,  seven 
blooms  of  each,  Mr.  G.  Piince  had 
a  beautiful  exhibit,  which  easily 
gained  the  first  prize.  The  varie- 
ties, which  were  tastefully  staged 
on  black  velvet,  were  Innocente 
Pirola,  Souv.  d'un  Ami,  Souv.  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Marie  van  Houtte, 
Medea  (extiemely  beautiful),  Hon. 
E.  Gifford,  Mme.  de  Walteville, 
Maman  Cochet,  and  White  Mamau 
Cochet.  An  extremely  interesting 
class  is  that  for  twelve  dark  Roses, 
and  here  Mr.  Mount  again  won 
with  a  superb  box  of  Liberty, 
beating  several  exhibitors  who  had 
relied  upon  A.  K.  Williams.  In 
the  class  for  twelve  light  Rases, 
Mr.  G.  Prince  carried  all  before 
him  with  Mildred  Grant,  while 
Messrs.  Townseiid  were  st'cmd 
with  Bessie  Brown,  both  verj'  fine 
exhibits.  A.  R.  G. 


ROSE    viscountess  FALMOUTH. 


Hall 


DAFFODILS     FROM 
SEED. 

I  HAVE  just  read  the  Rev.  S.  E. 
Bourne's  very  excellent  little 
Ijook  on  Daffodil  culture,  "The 
Book  of  the  Daffodil,"  which  is 
practically  a  reprint  of  a  paper 
read  by  him  at  the  Drill 
April,    1000,    with    some    additions. 


01  tne  same  yearvioou;.      i>±i.  ueuucuu  oaiu  uc    ^^    "■■=    [^.c,.i.^.    ^.»»»    .«.    „.,.„...j   .... ,    _„.-     —     ,:■"',.     n  t^   <r  j-i     ii     t    1  1 

obtained  this  variety  by  crossing  the  Tea  Rose    Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.  otHitchin  were  placed  !  notably  a    1st  ot  all  Daffodils  that  have   been 
President  with  the   Moss   Hybrid  Soupert   et  i  ^''^^'  and   their  exhibit  contained  some  splendid    certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

Notting.      He   was    certainly    wise    in    using !  Sowers     The    ^^""^'"g   ^''^^    f  ^"^"'^^^^^^^^  '      '     '  "'    "' ^     '         "' 

i^uuLiiig.       liv.  ,  .  •'    T  J   J  i  Mme   Cadeau  Ramev,  Golden  Gate,  White  Maman 

President  as  the  seed-parent.  _  I. am  persuaded  !  ^'^'^^«;^^^'^j^jf,»^^^  J;^^  ^^   ^„p^^^  bloom),  Frau 


we  shall  yet  obtain  some  glorious  Roses  by 
going  back  to  the  old  varieties  and  using  them 
for  hybridising. 

ROSE  CLIO  (H.P.). 
An  exhibition  tent  is  not  the  best  place  to  see  this 
beautiful  Rose,  but  when  seen  growing  upon  the 
plant  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  sturdy  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  Its  vigour  and  freedom  of  flowering 
commend  it  to  all  who  are  anxious  to  obtain 
Roses  that  may   be  depended  upon  to  grow  well 


Karl  Drusehki  (an  exquisitely  shaped  flower),  Mrs 

Edward  Mawlev,  Mrs.  J.   Laing,  Bessie  Brown  (a 

huge,  flower),    Wis_  -jHoutte,^and^Duke^ci    ^.^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^,  ^^^^.^ 


up  to  last  year,  a  very  useful  list  of  really 
good  flowers  that  have  not  received  an  award, 
and  a  chajiter  on  "Cross  Fertilisation  and 
Seedling  Raising."  This  chapter  would  have 
been  more  useful  to  beginners  if  a  list  had  been 


Wellington. 

placed  second.  Their  stand  included  a  superb 
flower  of  Helene  Guillot  (pearly  white,  with  a 
salmon-pink  centre,  and  very  shapely),  Jean 
Ducher,  Ben  Cant  (a  splendid  colour,  but  rather 
undersized  as  shown),  Ellen  Willmott,  Robert 
Scott  (a  lovely  clear  pink),  Souvenir  de  President 
Carnot,  and    Medea.      The    third    prize    went    to 


Clio  is  not  a  good  autumnal,  and  the  same  may  be    Messrs.  1).   Prior  and  Sons,  whose  stand   included 


most  useful  pollen  flowers.  In  the  hope  that 
others  may  give  us  their  experiences  in  this 
direction  I  append  a  list  of  Daffodils  that  I 
have  found  good  .seed  bearers.  My  experience 
only  extends  over  about  five  years,  so  that  my 
list  must  naturally  be  very  incomplete,  but 
when  I  started  raising  seedlings  such  a  list 
would  have  been  a  great  help  to  me.     It  com- 
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prises,  for  the  most  jiart,  good  cheap 
varieties  that  can   be  recommended 
tea  beginner  for  this  purpose. 
Free  Seeders. 

M.  J.  Berkeley,  almost  every  flower 
crossed  sets  seed  ;  Apricot,  every 
flower  I  have  crossed  (for  two  sea 
son.s)  has  set  seed  ;  Golden  Prince, 
very  free  seeder. 

Good  Seed  Beakers. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  Chaucer,  Comus, 
Weardale,  Minnie  Hume,  Firebrand, 
Princess  Mary,  Princess  Louise,  Cas- 
sandra, Ornatus,  Cernuus  Pulcher, 
Mrs.  Rnrbidge,  P.  11.  Barr,  William 
Goldring,  Mme.  Plemp,  and  Emperor. 

Fair  Seedir.s. 

Horsfieldi  (usually  very  few  seeds 
in  each  pod),  Mme.  de  Graatf', 
Baroness  Heath,  Mrs.  C.  Bowley, 
ilaximus,  Flora  Wilson,  Gloria 
Mundi,  .James  Bateman,  Poetarum, 
Mrs.  W.  Ware,  Princess  Ida,  and 
Golden  Spur. 

Of  the  following  I  have  only  had 
seed  from  a  small  percentage  :  Nel- 
soni  major,  Shakespeare,  Glory  of 
Leiden,  C.  J.  I'ackhou.sp,  Jeannie 
Woodhouse,  and  Ellen  Barr. 

From  inany  varieties  I  have  never 
.succeeded     in     getting    any     seed. 
Empress  is  one  of  these,  also  John 
Nelson,  Captain  Nelson,  George  Nicholson,  ;\r. 
Magd.  de  Graaff,  Sir  Watkin,  William  Wilks, 
and  Crown  Prince.     1  should  very  much  like 
to  know  if  anyone  has  succeeded  with  Crown 
Prince,   as   if   it    can    be   induced   to   seed  it 
ought  to  be  a  splendid  flower  to  breed  from. 
I  have  entirely  failed  with  it  also  as  a  pollen 
flower. 

Good  Pollen  Flowers. 

Most  of  the  Poeticus  varieties,  lone,  Triandrus 
calathinus,  Golden  Spur,  Santa  Maria,  Mme. 
de  Graaft',  Luhvortli,  H.  E.  Buxton,  William 
Goldring,  Mrs.  Burbidge,  W.  P.  Milner, 
Obvallaris,  Stella  superba,  Triandrus  albus, 
Emperor,  Gloria  Mundi,  Monarch,  and  Flora 
Wilson. 

The  largest  number  of  seeds  I  have  had  out 
of  one  pod  was  eighty-three  from  Jeannie 
Woodhouse,  every  single  seed  of  which 
germinated. 

Scotland.  N.  B. 


THE    OENTIANZLLA    (GENTIANA    ACADLIS)    IN    A    SURREY    GARDEN. 


to  dividing  and  replanting  as  September. 
Planted  firmly  in  good  ground  at  any  time 
during  September  or  October,  the  losses  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  plants  take  readily 
to  the  soil,  and  continue  making  stoloniferous 
growth  nearly  all  the  winter,  a  fact  that  may 
be  verified  in  the  ensuing  spring  when  the 
young  shoots  appear  above  ground.  Over- 
dense  patches  often  fail  to  flower  freely,  but 
with  room  for  development  they  produce  one 
of  the  brightest  displays  of  spring. 


THE     FERN    GARDEN, 


GENTIANA     ACAULIS. 

For  its  bright  display  of  blossoms  in  the  early 
spring  and  summer,  the  old  garden  Gentianella 
is  among  the  most  prized  of  all  hardy  carpet 
plants,  and  on  some  soils  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  please.  In  other  districts,  however, 
the  plants  are  invariably  unhappy,  and  while 
growing  freely,  or  rather  forming  patches  of 
rather  diminutive  growth,  fail  to  give  anything 
like  an  adeijuate  flowering.  This  may  be,  of 
course,  due  to  neglect  rather  than  anything 
else,  or,  again,  some  deficiency  in  the  soil  may, 
in  a  measure,  account  for  the  poor  growth. 
Too  frequently  the  large  patches  are  left  too 
long  without  disturbance,  which  with  this  species 
is  an  error.  It  is  equally  wrong,  inasmuch  as 
only  inferior  results  ensue  when  the  plants  are 
pulled  to  pieces  and  planted,  as  they  are  quite 
frequently,  in  spring  at  flowering  time.  During 
the  latter  period  many  hundreds  of  plants  are 
sold  because  attractive,  though  the  future  of 
the  majority  of  such  plants  would  not  prove 
very  encouraging  if  followed  up.  Where  the 
plant  thrives  it  should  be  made  much  of,  and 
no  season  in  the  whole  year  is  so  well  suited 


ECCENTRIC    FERNS. 

FERN  varieties  may  be  classed  imder  two 
heads — beautiesand  curios— and,  though 
the  former  undoubtedly  claim  tirst  place 
in  collections  by  virtue  of  their.symmetry 
and  thoroughbred  character,  the  latter 
are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  Nature.  The  lowest  class  of  curios, 
so  to  speak,  are  the  "  rogue  "  members  of  the  Fern 
family  which  appear  to  be  trying  to  vary,  but 
cannot  do  it  properly,  and  among  our  native  species 
it  is  the  Male  Fern  which  displays  this  tendency 
the  most,  since  specimens  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  in  which  some  of  the  fronds  differ 
from  the  normal  ones  in  forking  and  varying 
in  other  ways.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  whole 
plant  is  so  characterised  as  to  entrap  the  beginner 
in  Kern  hunting  into  the  idea  that  he  has  found  a 
prize,  while  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that 
when  transferred  to  his  garden  it  resumes  its 
normal  character  partially  or  wholly.  The  writer 
found  a  grand  specimen  of  this  kind  in  Scotland, 
in  which  all  the  fronds  had  abnormally  long  tide 
divisions,  and  the  sub-divisions  of  "these  were 
prettily  cut  and  set  so  far  apart  as  to  render  the 
plant  an  acquisition.  Dug  up  and  potted  it  imme- 
diately produced  a  set  of  common  fronds,  perfectly 
normal.  Next  season,  however,  it  resumed  its 
form  as  found,  and,  being  then  divisible,  was 
divided,  one  being  potted,  the  other  installed  in  a 
congenial  shady  position  in  the  open.  Result— a 
good  variety  in  the  pot  and  an  absoluf.ely  normal 
plant  in  the  open.  What  subtle  influence  can 
determine  so  marked  a  structural  change  no  one 
can  say.     It  is  not  determined  by  exposure,  for,  as 


we  have  seen,  the  plant  was  found  in  the  open, 
and,  moreover,  the  abnormal  character  is  per- 
ceptible directly  the  frond  begins  to  uncoil,  so  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  subsequent  influence,  but 
begins  in  the  crown.  This  instability  is  usually 
very  ditlicult  to  breed  out ;  it  is  as  a  rule  inherited 
and  transmitted  generation  after  generation.  That 
charming  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  filix-fcemina  Kalo- 
thrix)  has  been  raised  presumably  by  the  thousand, 
but  all  the  plants  we  have  seen  show,  sooner  or 
later,  a  fewpinnte  or  an  entire  frond  of  much  wider 
and  tougher  make,  and,  what  is  more,  its  spores 
invariably  yield  a  percentage  of  plants  so  charac- 
terised throughout  (A.  f.-f.  plumosum  Stansfield), 
without,  however,  the  least  tendency  to  vary  again 
into  the  Kalothrix  type. 

Here,  be3'ond  a  doubt,  it  is  a  case  of  simple, 
partial,  or  entire  reversion.  That  beautiful  Poly- 
pody, P.  vulgare  cornub'ense,  is  a  precisely  similar 
example,  except  that  it  goes  a  step  further  by 
bearing  three  kinds  of  fronds,  viz.,  the  very  finely 
dissected  ones  of  the  type,  a  coarser  make  of  this, 
and  perfectly  normal  ones.  An  odd  feature  in  this 
plant,  and  a  truly  eccentric  one,  is  that  here  and 
there  the  side  divisions  of  these  normal  fronds  may 
be  of  the  best  dissected  type,  or  all  three  types 
may  appear  piecemeal  on  one  frond,  as  it  were  in 
patches.  This  Fern,  crossed  with  a  crested  form, 
exhibits  its  eccentricity  still  more  maikedly,  for 
now  we  have  five  or  six  different  kinds  of  fronds, 
viz.,  normal,  normal  but  crested,  dissected,  crested, 
and  uncrested,  and  the  intermediate  type  ditto, 
showing  that  the  varietal  and  normal  influences 
have  not  properly  combined,  and  are  still  capable 
of  asserting  themselves  independently  here  and 
there.  This  again  is  obviously  due  to  reversion. 
The  class  of  "eccentrics"  known  as  truncate  differ 
in  being  constant  and  of  a  type  which  cannot  be 
imputed  to  speci(3o  influence.  In  these  the  frond 
and  its  parts  are  normal  up  to  a  certain  point,  at 
which,  however,  side  and  terminal  growth  suddenly 
ceases,  the  midrib  continues  a  little  way  as  a  thorn, 
and  the  ends  of  the  frond  or  pinnie  terminate 
squarely  or  with  a  sort  of  pouch,  or  they  may 
finish  up  roundly  with  the  midrib  projecting  at  the 
arc  of  the  semi-circle  as  a  Thorn,  either  in  front  of 
the  frond  or  the  back  of  it,  according  to  the 
variety,  but  never  indiscriminately.  In  the  Lady 
Fern  we  have  this  exemplified  in  A.  f.-f.  excurrens, 
all  ends  square,  and  a  long  bristle  protruding  ;  in 
the  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  filix  mas  truncata)  it  is 
precisely  the  same,  but  with  a  short  thorn  ;  in  L. 
i  montana    (the    Lemon-scented    Fern)     this    form 
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occurs  so  frequently  that  among  Fern  hunters  it 
is  known  as  "  the  beginner's  find."  In  the 
Hart's-tongue,  however,  we  have  most  examples, 
and  these  are  known  as  the  pouch-bearing  type, 
in  which  there  is  a  pouch,  pocket,  or  rosette- 
shaped  cup  at  the  frond  end,  the  midrib  projecting 
from  the  centre  ;  and  thecornutuni  or  horned  type, 
in  which  the  frond  is  abruptly  rounded  otF,  with 
the  midrib  projecting  behind  or  before,  as  above 
stated.  This  character  is  truly  transmitted  by  the 
spores,  and  has  even  been  combined  by  crossing 
with  other  types.  We  have  a  variety  raised  by 
ourselves,  in  which  the  usually  rounded  basal  lobes 
also  bear  pockets,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  tripera- 
ferens,  or,  as  we  tell  our  friends,  breechespooketura. 
In  Polystiehum  angulare,  or  Soft  Shield  Fern,  we 
have  truncatum  forms,  with  square-topped  fronds, 
but,  curiously  enough,  considering  the  wonderful 
tendency  of  this  species  to  vary,  we  know  of  no 
thoroughbred  variety  of  the  excurrens  type,  i.e., 
with  the  side  divisions  thorned  and  truncate  also. 

Another  form  of  eccentricity  is  seen  in  Ferns  of 
the  lineare  and  mediodeficiens  types.  In  these  the 
small  divisions  next  the  midribs  of  frond  and 
pinnie  are  either  quite  absent  or  reduced  to  rudi- 
mentary thorns  ;  examples  of  this  are  found  in  the 
Lady  Fern,  Male  Fern,  and  Shield  Fern.  This 
peculiarily  is  also  truly  transmitted.  Naturally, 
where  the  gaps  are  irregular  these  Ferns  are 
unsightly',  but  there  are  several  forms  of  Lady 
Fern  in  which  both  fronds  and  pinnic  are  evenly 
open  along  the  centre,  giving  them  a  light  and 
graceful  appearance.  We  might,  of  course,  carry 
our  theme  of  eccentric  Ferns  into  many  other  varie- 
ties, but  space  compels  us  to  limit  ourselves  to  a 
type  or  two,  and  the  above  are  certainly  the  most 
striking  and  interesting. 

CuAS.  T.  Dkueby,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 
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FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Roses. 

BEFORE  these  get  past  their  best  it  is 
advisable  that  notes  be  made  of  the 
colour  and  good  or  bad  qualities  of 
unfamiliar  varieties.  Now  is  the  time 
to  condemn  certain  sorts  for  weeding 
out  to  make  room  for  others  of  a  better 
quality.  Some  varieties  do  better  in  a  certain 
situation  or  on  a  particular  stock  ;  notice  should 
be  taken  of  these  facts.  As  the  foundation  of  a  good 
deal  of  work  for  the  rest  of  the  year  may  depend 
upon  a  few  days  observation,  all  flowers  should  be 
cut  as  soon  as  they  are  faded.  Should  mildew 
become  troublesome  every  ettort  must  be  made 
to  keep  it  under.  Hoeing  should  not  be  neglected, 
or  watering  if  the  weather  is  very  dry.  The 
budding  of  Tea  Roses  will  now  have  commenced 
on  Standard  stocks,  and  the  work  should  be 
persevered  with.  Stocks  often  suffer  from  stagna- 
tion of  sap  in  August,  and  where  Tea  buds  can  be 
had  in  sufficient  quantity  it  is  best  to  bud  early, 
as  these  invariably  stand  the  winter  belter  than 
those  budded  later  in  the  season. 
Daiiuas. 
These  just  now  will  perhaps  claim  more  atten- 
tion than  most  plants,  especially  if  the  weather  be 
dry.  Dahlias  cannot  possibly  make  headway  in  a 
dry  soil ;  they  must  have  moisture  and  plenty  of 
it  or  there  will  be  no  blooms  fit  for  the  exhibition 
stand.  Oive  them  water  two  or  three  times  a 
week  in  the  evening.  It  is  no  use  pouring  it  on 
the  surface  for  the  greater  part  to  run  away.  Scoop 
out  a  hollow  round  the  plant,  fill  it  with  mulch, 
and  water  through  that.  Thin  out  the  growths 
where  necessary,  examine  the  stakes  and  tie  bands, 
and  disbud  where  too  many  buds  make  their 
appearance.  Earwigs,  caterpillars,  snails,  &c., 
must  be  searched  for,  or  great  injury  will  quickly 
be  done  to  the  young  shoots  and  buds. 
Violets. 
These,  if  not  already  done,  should  have  a  good 
surface  mulching  of  short  manure  ;  such  as  would 
be  Bbakeu  out  for  Blushrooms  will  be  found  very 


beneficial,  and  a  good  soaking  of  water  to  follow. 
This  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  if  the 
weather  is  dry  and  hot.  Red  spider  and  other 
insects  are  by  no  means  partial  to  the  aroma  that 
follows  the  soaking  of  fresh  manure. 
Clipping  Heixies. 

Attend  to  the  clipping  of  hedges.  If  they  are 
neglected  and  long  woody  growths  are  permitted 
to  form  the  symmetry  of  the  hedge  may  be 
destroyed,  for  most  evergreen  plants  suffer  more 
from  a  severe  cutting  down  than  from  frequent 
clipping  of  their  small  twigs.  T.  B.  Field. 

Anhwdlthorjje  Gardens,  Norwich. 


THE    KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 
Early  Potatoes. 
These  may  now  be  lifted  while  the  ground  is  in 
a  fairly  dry   state,  for   should    much   rain  occur, 
especially  on  stiff  soils,   the   disease  may   set  in. 
The  sooner  this  crop  is  lifted  and  carefully  stored 
after  the  skins  are  set  the  better.     Hoe  and   clean 
the  ground   in    readiness    for   some   late  crop,   as 
Turnips  and  Spinach  for  winter.  Lettuce,  Endive, 
and  late  Savoys.     No  digging  or  manuring  will  be 
necessary  for  these  crops,  provided  a  dressing  was 
given  for   the  Potatoes.      Other  ground   that  has 
been  cleared  of  early  crops,  as  Peas,  Beans,   and 
Caulifiower,  should  be  treated  likewise. 
Cabbage  for  Spring. 

Much  depends  upon  the  locality  and  nature 
of  the  soil  as  to  the  date  for  sowing  the  seed. 
Generally  speaking,  gardeners  have  a  fixed  date 
which  they  know  from  experience  to  be  about 
right  for  their  particular  district,  but  to  those  who 
have  not  had  opportunities  to  note  this  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  make  two  sowings,  viz.,  one  about  this 
date  and  the  other  a  week  or  so  later.  He  then 
makes  sure  that  one  batch  of  plants  will  be  about 
right.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy  and  cold  the  first 
sowing  should  be  made  at  once.  Prepare  the  seed 
bed  by  treading,  raking  level,  and  watering  the 
day  before.  Then  sow  the  seed  broadcast  and 
cover  with  mats  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry. 
This  will  conserve  moisture  and  hasten  germina- 
tion. Sow  thinly,  and  when  the  first  rough  leaf 
appears  remove  a  few  of  the  superfluous  plants  in 
order  to  ensure  the  remaining  ones  being  sturdy. 
Sow  varieties  that  come  into  use  early  and  are  not 
addicted  to  bolting.  Good  strains  of  EUam's 
Early  and  Flower  of  Spring  are  hard  to  surpass, 
Herbs. 

The  present  month  is  opportune  for  cutting  down 
many  kinds  of  herbs  for  the  purpose  of  drying  in 
an  airy  shed  for  use  in  winter  when  green  herbs 
are  scarce.  The  growths  should  be  firm  and  tully 
developed,  as  then  the  full  flower  of  each  kind  is 
ensured.  A  crude  method  adopted  in  some  gardens 
is  to  merely  hang  up  the  bunches  and  use  them  as 
required,  whilst  a  few  gardeners  have  the  leaves 
rubbed  down  to  powder,  or  nearly  so,  then  bottle 
and  properly  label  them.  Of  course,  the  latter 
method  has  its  advantages  if  time  can  be  spared  on 
wet  days  for  the  operation.  The  herbs  must,  of 
course,  be  perfectly  dry  when  gathered,  also  when 
bottled,  and  the  bottles  must  he  made  quite 
air-tight. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey  Gardeiu.  H.  T.  Martin. 


THE  FRUIT  GAEDEN. 
Plums  and  Cherries. 
If  any  of  the  Bigarreau  and  other  late  kinds  of 
Cherries  are  still  hanging  on  pot  trees  they  will  be 
the  better  for  removal  to  a  cool,  airy  place  where 
they  can  be  effectually  protected  from  sun,  rain, 
and  birds,  and,  space  being  limited,  the  very 
early  Plums  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  to  ripen. 
The  finer  varieties,  including  the  Gages,  Jefferson's, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Coe's  Late  Red,  Ickworlh 
Imperatrioe,  and  others,  which  are  so  much  im- 
proved by  being  grown  and  ripened  under  glass, 
may  then  be  rearranged  for  the  season.  If  any  of 
the  second  growths  are  starting  away  freely,  as 
they  often  do  after  the  stoning  is  cotuplete,  let 
them  be  stopped  at  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  other- 
wise they  will  rob  the  fruit  of  fgod  and  deprive  it 


of  sunshine,  of  which  these  cannot  have  too  much, 
provided  they  are  properly  supplied  with  air  and 
water.  Look  well  to  the  mulching,  add  more  as 
it  is  required,  feed  well  with  good  liquid,  and 
syringe  twice  a  day  with  clean  soft  water  until  the 
fruit  begins  to  change  for  ripening.     If  any  of  the 

Early  Pot  Cherries 
from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  require 
potting  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  them  a  shift 
before  they  are  taken  out  of  the  house,  and  as  the 
latter  will  be  kept  like  a  warm  orchard  house,  the 
soft  humid  atmosphere  will  favour  the  rapid 
formation  of  fresh  roots.  When  new  growth  has 
set  in  no  lime  must  be  lost  in  getting  them 
removed,  first  to  a  sheltered  shady  place  for  a  few 
days,  thence  to  a  dry  open  situation  where  they 
can  be  plunged  and  mulched  to  save  watering. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

When  all  the  young  growths  actually  required 
for  forming  the  trees  have  been  nailed  or  tied  in 
the  final  thinning  of  the  fruit  will  follow  without 
delay,  as  it  rarely  happens  that  fairly-treated  trees 
lose  many  fruits  at  stoning  time.  Where  timely 
attention  is  paid  to  selection  of  the  fruit  for  the 
crop  preference  should  always  be  given  to  the 
finest  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  shoots,  and  taking 
the  whole  area  of  the  wall  covered  with  foliage, 
about  one  Peach  to  the  square  foot  will  be  found 
quite  sufficient  for  ordinary  trees  to  carry.  From 
this  time  forward  the  principal  work  will  be 
keeping  the  foliage  clean  and  free  from  insects,  the 
most  trouVjlesome  of  which  are  black  flj'  and  red 
spider.  The  first  may  be  destroyed  by  the  per- 
sistent supply  of  tobacco  water,  and  the  second 
makes  but  little  headway  where  the  borders  are 
well  mulched  and  the  engine  is  vigorously  applied 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  The  proper  balance  of  the 
trees  must  also  be  kept  in  view,  otlierwise  fore- 
right  and  gross  shoots,  while  robbing  the  fruit, 
will  greatly  interfere  with  the  extension  of  the 
leading  branches. 

Strawberries. 

Young  plants  intended  for  making  new  planta- 
tions should  be  taken  away  from  the  parent  stools 
as  soon  as  the  small  pots  are  filled  with  roots. 
If  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  be  planted  can 
be  cleared  of  the  spring  crop,  which  generally 
consists  of  early  Peas  or  Potatoes,  lose  no  time  in 
getting  it  well  manured  and  broken  up  to  a  depth 
of  18  inches  or  2  feet  ;  add  another  dressing  of 
manure,  fork  it  in  near  the  surface,  and  tread 
firmlj'.  Set  out  the  lines  '2  feet  6  inches  apart,  see 
that  the  soil  of  the  J'oung  plants  is  thoroughly 
wet  when  they  are  turned  out,  and  place  them 
1.5  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows. 

Madren/liJd  Court.  AVilliam  Crump. 


GARDENS     OF     JAMAICA. 

(Continued  from  page  .^-Ji,  IW.  LXIII.) 
Leaving  the  sea  coast  we  may  again  traverse 
another  chain  of  mountains  to  meet  with  new 
scenery  and  fresh  spots  of  interest.  We  pass 
through  the  parishes  of  St.  James,  Hanover, 
and  Westmoreland.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
island  that  the  finest  Cotton  Trees  are  found. 
These  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Cotton  plant,  which  is  a  mere  shrub,  and  would 
hardly  be  worthy  of  notice  were  it  not  for  the 
value  which  manufacturers  have  placed  upon  its 
products. 

The  Cotton  Tree 

is  of  gigantic  size,  and  equalled  by  few  other  trees 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  so  called  because  it 
produces  a  thin  silky  cotton,  which  is  unsuited,  both 
from  the  shortness  of  the  supply  and  the  nature  of 
its  texture,  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture.  One 
peculiarity  of  its  form  is  that  the  high  trunk  is 
perfectly  straight,  and  rises  to  a  great  height 
before  it  throws  out  any  lateral  branches.  To 
support  this  immense  mass  the  tree  has  great  spurs 
at  the  roots.  The  space  between  these  spurs  is 
often  so  great  as  to  be  wide  enough  for  the  stabling 
of  horses.  Of  these  trees,  one  at  Hopeton,  in  the 
parish  of  Westmoreland,  is  about  the  finest.  Its 
proportions  and  symmetry  are  so  great  that  no  just 
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e-itiniate  can   be  formed  by   the  eye  of  its  pro-  The  Cashew, 

(ligious  size.     But  an  observer  on  the  spot  estimated  like  that  of  most  fruit  trees,  has  but  little  value, 

that  the  trunk  reached  the  height   of  200  feet  ere  But  it  produces  a  Nut,  which  by  many  persons  is 

it  struck  out  any  lateral  branches,  and  the  trunk  esteemed  to  be  the  very  finest  that  can  be  found  in 

itself  was  13  feet  in  diameter.     The  root  spuis  of  any  part  of  the  world.     But  this  Nut   grows  in  a 

one   at   the  town  of  Mandevil'e  have  remarkable  must  curious  way  from  the  end  of  the  fruit,  which 

])ioportion8,    and   it  is   common  to  see  group.!   of  is  almost  the  size  of  a  small  Pear.     The  colour  of 

horses  and  mules  resting  between  these  high  pro-  the  fruit  is  yellow,  and  the  Nut  pale  brown  of  a 

ji-ctions.     The  Cotton  Tree  is  seldom  used  for  any  kidney  shape.     The  Nut  is  enclosed  in  a  very  thick 

other  purpose  than  that  of  making  canoes.     These  shell,  the  oil  of  which  is  so   pungent   that   if  the 

are  the  native  boats   which  are  formed  from  one  lips  are  touched  with  it  it  blisters  the  skin.     The 

trunk  ;  they  are  hollowed  nut,  and  are  capable  of  usual  way  of  separating  the  shell  from  the  kernel  is 

taking  in  a  considerable  number  of  men  and  a  con-  to  place  it  in  a  light  fire  made  of  thatch   leaves, 

siderable  quantity  of  cargo.  taking   care   to    remove   it   as   soon    as    the   shell 

The  Cotton  Tree  is  one  of  the  few  deciduous  trees  appears   to   be   well  roasted.      They  may  also   be 

to  be  found  in  the  country.      Towards  the  autumn  eaten  in  their  uncooked  state,  and  if  placed  in  salt 

the  leaves  begin   to  fall  off,  and  after  a  time  the  and   water   they  are  particularly  agreeable.     The 
branches  become  perfectly  bare. 

A  large  and  graceful  tree  is  found  occasionally  in 
the  mountains,  but  grows  more  luxuriantly  in  the 
lowlands.     It  is 

The  T.amari.vd. 

Its  foliage  is  of  a  pale  green,  light  and  lieautiful. 
Some  of  these  trees  have  the  peculiar  rounded  form 
of  the  Mango  ;  but  it  is  generally  mote 
irregular  in  its  shape.     The  fruit  hangs 
from  every  limb,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance    of    a    large    Bean.       When    it 
ripens  the   skin  of  the  Bean  becomes 
brown  in  colour  :  it  is  easily  removed, 
when  the  pulp  is  eaten  from  the  seed". 
Most   persons  are   familiar    with    the 
taste  and  appearance  of  the 
Tamarind  when  ajcordingto 
general   use  it   is  preserved 
and   sent   to   England.      In 
this  state  it  may   be  made 
into  a  very  agreeable  bever- 
age,    the     acid     being    ex- 
tremely pleaj-ant. 

A  group  of  trees  attracts 
our  notice  covered  with  a 
large  green  fruit  ;  that  is 

The  Pear. 

U'hen  we  speak  of  the  Pear 
a  very  different  fruit  must 
be  understood  to  that  which 
is  known  in  England  by 
that  name.  Indeed,  its 
nature  is  such  that  we 
hardly  know  whether  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  fruit  or  a 
vegetable.  The  shape  of  the 
fruit  is  very  like  that  of 
our  Pear,  but  it  is  much 
larger,  and  has  a  more 
tapering  neck.  Its  colour 
in  general  does  not  var\', 
being  green  when  it  is 
quite  ripe.  There  are  a 
tew  sorts,  however,  which 
become  purple  when  this 
is  so.  The  Pear  should  be 
gathered  before  it  is  ripe. 
It  is  known  to  be  so  by 
the  shaking  of  the  stone 
within  ;  indeed,  the  experi- 
enced eye  knows  tins  from 
observation.  When  gathered 
it  is  put  in  a  warm  place, 
or,  what  is  belter,  covered 

with  some  kind  of  grain.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be 
fit  for  use.  The  outer  skin  is  then  cut  with 
a  knife,  and  affixed  to  it  is  found  a  firm  sulj- 
slance  of  the  consistency  of  marrow,  from 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  1  inch  in  thickness. 
There  is  a  large  stone  within.  This  marrow  sub- 
stance is  eaten  with  salt  and  by  some  persons 
with  pepper  also.  Animal  and  other  vegetable 
food  is  eaten  with  it,  and  there  is  no  meal  at 
which  it  is  not  used.  There  are  few  pensons  who 
do  not  from  the  first  like  its  flavour  and  taste,  but 
after  a  time  everyone  is  wont  to  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  most  delicious  of  all  vegetables  and  fruits.  Its 
proper  name  is  the  Avocado  Pear. 

There  is  another  fruit-bearing  tree  which  is  very 
remarkable  in  its  character.     The  wood  of 


CATTLEYA  WARNERI  ALBA.     (Two-thirds  natural  s\2e.) 

(Shoun  by  M.  Peeters,  Bntssels,  at  tlw  recent  Hollind  House  Sho'V.     It  then  obtained  a  first-class 
certificate  and  a  cultural  commendation.) 


fruit  is  too  acid  to  be  generally  eaten,  but  it  makes 
a  most  excellent  preserve. 

Throughout  this  part  of  the  island 


The  Orange 

is  found  in  great  abundance.  They  form  in  some 
parts  quite  a  hedge  by  the  roadside.  In  others 
they  are  scattered  here  and  there  or  grouped 
together  in  clumps.  In  some  few  instances  they 
are  planted  in  groves,  which,  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  present  a  beautiful  picture  of  green  and  gold. 
The  Orange  is  too  well  known  in  our  own  land 
to  need  a  lengthened  description.  It  possesses 
the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  having  the  blossom, 
young,  green,  and  ripe  fruit  on  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  this  will  account  for  the  fact  that  at 


least  nine  months  in  the  year  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  Oranges. 

The  tree  grows  as  luxuriantly  in  the  mountains 
as  it  does  in  the  lowlands,  but  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  very  much  better  in  the  latter  parts. 
Like  the  Alango,  it  grows  wild  or  is  grouped 
together  in  the  open  fields.  In  all  these  eases 
Oranges  may  be  taken  in  numbers  by  anyone  who 
wants  them.  The  people  from  the  country  take 
them  into  the  town  markets,  where  baskets  of 
them  may  be  bought  for  a  very  small  sum. 
Perhaps  there  are  no  Oranges  produced  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  except  Jaffa  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
may  be  considered  superior  to  those  of  .Jamaica 
There  are  several  sorts  of  Oranges.  The  Seville  of 
Bitter  Orange  is  that  which  is  used  for  preserving. 

We  are  now  among  the  rocks  and  precipices  or 
some  parts  of  the  mountains  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Elizabeth's.  This  is  the  character  of  portions  of 
the  mountain  range,  but  most  of  it  is  rich  and 
fertile.     In  the  midst  of  these  rocks 

The  Aloe 
grows  in  great  luxuriance.       It   seems    to    thrive 
best  where  the  roots  manage  to  penetrate  between 
the  crevices    of   the    rocks,   and  it   is 
probable    that   from  these    there   is  a 
greater  supply  of  moisture.      We  see 
them  sometimes  perched  like  a  huge 
bird  upon  the  edge  of  some  precipice, 
at   other    times    grouped    together  in 
masses    on    the    most   rugged   places. 
They  are  rarely  seen  to  flower  in  our 
land,    but   in    Jamaica    the 
plant  throws  out  its  majes- 
tic flower  when  it  is  about 
three  years  old.     The  shoot 
proceeds   from    the    centre, 
gradually     rising     to    the 
height  of   10  feet,  12  feet, 
or  even   lo  feet.     From  the 
top   the   pale    yellow    blos- 
soms are    thrown    out,    and 
when    the    Aloes    are    fine, 
few  things  can  be  compared 
to   them    for    majesty    and 
gracefulness  of  form.    Soon 
after   it    flowers   the    plant 
begins   to  die,  and  as   both 
the   stem,     leaves,     and 
flower     wither     away     the 
place  is   taken    by   another 
young  Aloe. 

When  the  shoot  is  )oung 
the  top  is  sometimes  cut 
off,  and  if  some  of  the  inner 
part  is  scooped  out  the  sap 
rises  and  fills  it  like  a  cup. 
The  action  of  the  sun  pro- 
duces fermentation  in  the 
liquid,  and  it  becomes  thus 
a  strongly  intoxicating 
liquor. 

The    Aloe    is    commonly 
called    in  this   country   the 
Kuroatoe,     and     by     some 
persons   the   .Jamaica  May- 
pole.    An   amusing    story 
is     told     of     a     gentleman 
from    Jamaica   going   to  an 
exhibition      of     a      "  great 
American  Aloe"'  in  London, 
and     his     indignation    at 
finding  that  he  had  paid   his  shilling  to  see  what 
he  called  nothing  but  a  "  Jamaica  Maypole." 
{To  he  continued.) 


CATTLEYA   AVARNERI    ALBA. 

One  of  the  most  striking  plants  at  the  recent 
Holland  House  Show  of  the  Koyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  a  plant  of  Cattleya 
Warneri  alba,  shown  by  M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  of 
Brussels.  It  had  two  strong  growths,  one  of 
which  carried  a  raceme  bearing  five  lovely 
flowers,  white  except  for  the  orange  throat.  A 
high  price  was  asked  by  M.  Peeters  for  this 
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plant.  The  Orcliid  committee  gave  it  a  first- 
class  certificate,  as  well  as  a  cultural  com- 
mendation. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

CAULIFLOWERS  IN    POTS 
AND    FRAMES. 

DURING    the    past    few    years    excellent 
1       varieties  of    Caulitiowers  have    been 
\      introduced,  which  give  good  returns 
F      in  frame  or  pot.     Few  vegetables  are 
of    better  quality  when  forced  than 
the  early  Cauliflower,  as  grown  thus 
there  is  an  absence  of  that  strong  taste  which  many 
find  objectionable. 

In  many  gardens  want  of  space  would  be  the  draw- 
back to  the  growth  of  Cauliflowers  under  glass  ; 
but  let  me  add  fire-heat  is  not  necessary,  and 
what  may  be  termed  cold  frame  treatment  only  is 
required.     In    many  gardens   at   the   present  day 


of  the  country  require  glass  protection  a  portion 
of  that  lime,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  what  an 
immense  gain  the  dwarf-early  forcing  Cauliflowers 
are.  In  many  gardens  good  vegetables  are  none  too 
plentiful  in  late  May  and  early  Jane,  and  the 
Cauliflower  is  more  valuable  then,  as,  though  small, 
it  is  delicious. 

Any  of  the  varieties  referred  to,  if  sown  in 
January  or  February,  will  give  a  May  supply.  I 
prefer  to  sow  in  pans  or  boxes  in  a  warm  house  or 
frame  on  a  hot-bed,  and  to  place  near  the  light. 
When  the  plants  are  well  above  the  soil  prick  out 
the  seedlings  in  boxes,  or  on  a  bed  with  a  little 
warmth,  and  then  when  large  enough  transfer  them 
to  their  growing  quarters. 

The  plants,  when  they  have  made  four  or  five 
leaves,  are  potted  up  in  6-inch  pots.  I  have 
grown  Snowball  in  oinch,  but  the  plants  of 
Sutton's  First  Crop  are  best  in  a  larger  size,  and 
grown  thus  they  take  up  little  room,  as  they  stand 
pot  to  pot  for  a  time,  and  may  be  placed  in  the 
front  of  fruit  houses,  cases,  or  in  cold  frames. 

In  our  own  case  we  grow  the  plants  in  three 
different  ways.  An  early  lot  is  planted  out  on  a 
warm  bed  of  leaves  and  litter,  frames  being  placed 


stronger,  and  there  is  less  fear  of  bolting  if  too 
much  warmth  is  given  at  the  start.  I  find  the 
best  results  are  obtained  from  plants  planted  out  in 
cold  frames.  The  heads  are  cut  when  about  the  size 
of  a  cricket  ball.  Planted  out  in  March  from  seed 
sown  six  weeks  earlier  there  will  be  good  heads  in 
May,  and  the  plants  may  be  grown  much  closer 
than  on  open  borders.  We  give  15  inches  between 
the  rows,  and  a  little  more  than  half  that  distance, 
say  12  inches,  in  the  rows.  The  frames  after 
planting  are  kept  close.  In  some  seasons  it  may 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  glass  at  night  till 
growth  is  active.  Another  lot  of  later  plants 
may  be  placed  under  hand  glasses  in  the 
open  on  a  south  border.  These  give  a  succes- 
sion, but  for  that  purpose  I  should  prefer 
pricking  in  frames  from  the  seed-pan  and  then 
planting  out. 

By  frame  and  pot  culture  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
having  choice  Cauliflowers  when  they  are  most 
appreciated,  and  at  a  small  cost.  tJlass  erections 
are  now  so  numerous  that  frames  can  be  spared  for 
early  vegetable  crops.  They  can  be  used  for  so 
many  plants  that  they  are  most  valuable  adjuncts 
to  all  gardens,  as  in  autumn  they  are  quite  as 
valuable  for  sheltering  plants  or  vege- 
tables, especially  salads. 

G.  Wythes. 


A    SIMPLE   AND   ErFECTIVE   METHOD   OF  PROTECTING  STRAWBERRIES. 


there  are  late  fruit  houses  which  would  sufiice  to  j 
start  the  plants  when  given  pot  culture,  and  the 
frames  are  often  available  alter  winter  is  over. 
The  value  of  Cauliflowers  grown  th\is  is  that  there 
is  no  break  between  the  late  Broccoli  crop,  such  as 
Model  and  Late  Queen,  and  the  plants  turn  in  just 
before  the  Peas,  Beans,  Marrows,  and  other  choice 
vegetables. 

For  many  years  I  grew  Cauliflowers  largely 
in  Peach  cases  not  forced,  and  at  that  time 
the  varieties  were  not  so  dwarf  or  reliable.  Such 
sorts  as  Early  London  take  a  longer  time  to  mature 
than  Sutton's  First  Crop  and  Veitch's  Extra  Early 
Forcing.  These  are  admirably  adapted  for  frames, 
and  to  them  should  be  added  Carter's  Defiance 
Forcing  and  the  older  Snowball  ;  the  last-named,  ' 
though  very  small,  is  one  of  the  earliest.  | 

The  culture  is  most  simple.  There  must  be  no 
break  or  check  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed 
till  the  heads  are  cut.  The  old  system  of  sowing 
in  autumn  is  now  superseded  by  sowing  the 
forcing  varieties,  as  these  with  good  culture  may 
be  grown  in  about  three  months,  or  at  the  most 
four,  whereas  autumn. sown  plants  require  nearly 
three  parts  cf  a  year,  and  these  latter  in  most  parts 


over  the  bed  when  the  latter  is  made,  and  from 
6  inches  to  0  inches  of  soil  given.  Very  little  heat 
is  required,  as  too  much  causes  leaf  growth,  and  at 
all  times  when  the  weather  is  favourable  free 
ventilation  should  be  afforded. 

These  plants  turn  in  first,  and  grown  thus  there 
is  no  gap  between  the  Broccoli  and  the  first  frame 
Cauliflowers.  When  frames  cannot  be  given  pots 
are  used  of  the  size  named,  and  the  soil  employed  is 
rich,  but  firm  potting  is  required  to  get  a  sturdy 
growth.  After  the  potting  the  plants  are  placed 
in  any  convenient  position  such  as  described 
above,  but  if  frames  are  available  there  is  no  better 
place,  as  here  the  plants  can  be  given  more 
light  and   grown    as    firm    as    possible   from    the 

'  start, 

I  have  grown  pot  plants  in  a  variety  of  ways  on 
stages  or  shelves,  and  also  on  the  front  borders  of 
a  cool  fruit  case,  and  by  the  use  of  pots  the  border 
is  not  soddened  or  injured.  I  do  not  advise  the 
culture  of  the  older  sorts,  such  as  Walcheren,  in 
pots,  though  excellent  results   have  been  secured. 

j  These  plants  require  more  room. 

For  pot  culture  I  prefer  First  Crop  or  Defiance. 
These  are    superior  to  Snowball,   the  leafage  is 


THE   CUSTARD  MARKOWS  IN 
FRAMES   IN  SPRING. 

The  trial  of  Vegetable  Marrows  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens 
will  be  very  interesting  this  j-ear,  as  we 
may  possibly  get  some  good  additions  to 
this  useful  class.  Although  Custard 
Marrows  crop  less  freely  than  the  oval  or 
long  varieties,  they  well  deserve  atten- 
tion, and  when  given  a  warm  bed  and  a 
frame  crop  much  earlier  than  the  open 
ground  plants.  There  are  several  dis- 
tinct sorts,  the  Bush,  Cluster,  or  Chu- 
-'^  san,  but  I  do  not  think  these  are  equal 
to  the  trailing  variety  with  ornamental 
fruit,  as,  though  this  requires  more 
space,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  restrict 
growth  by  stopping,  and  thus  secure  an 
early  set.  I  find  that  the  Improved 
Custard  crops  much  earlier  than  the 
Bush  grown  under  glass,  and  earliness 
is  a  great  gain.  Another  point  is  that 
these  fruits  must  be  cut  j'oung  to  get 
the  best  quality.  If  left  to  attain  full 
size  they  harden,  and  are  then  dry  and 
mealy.  For  early  supplies  the  Vege- 
table Marrow  is  well  worth  frame  cul- 
ture, and  even  for  open  ground  culture 
the  Custard  should  be  given  a  trial, 
as  it  is  so  distinct  from  the  other  varie- 
ties. It  makes  a  nice  change  in  the 
vegetable  supply,  a  point  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  gardens  of  any 
size.  The  plants  continue  bearing  a 
long  time  if  the  frames  are  removed  and  liberal 
supplies  of  food  given  in  the  shape  of  liquid 
manure.  S.  H.  M. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

THE     STRAWBERRY 

SEASON. 

STRAWBERRY  time  is  now  with  us, 
and  those  who  grow  these  luscious 
fruits  are  usually  obliged  to  take 
some  steps  to  protect  them  from  the 
ravages  of  birds— blackbirds  and 
thrushes  are  especially  fond  of 
Strawberries.  The  old,  and  at  one  time 
universal,  custom  of  covering  Strawberry 
{)lantations  with  fish  nets  resting  upon  the 
plants  is  now  superseded  in  many  gardens 
by  a  method  that  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
Instead  of  the  net  being  directly  in  contact 
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witli  the  plants,  it  is  raised  at  varying  distances 
by  means  of  woodwork.  As  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  the  net  is  raised 
some  IS  inches  or  2  feet  above  the  plants, 
while  in  some  cases  growers  erect  a  wooden 
enclosure  sufficiently  high  to  allow  a  man  to 
walk  beneath  and  cover  it  with  netting.  For 
so  narrow  a  border  as  that  here  illustrated, 
however,  such  an  erection  would  be  altogether 
unnecessary.  The  advantages  of  a  raised 
netting  are  that  it  effectually  prevents  birds 
from  reaching  the  fruit,  as  they  are  still  able 
to  do  when  the  net  rests  upon  the  plants,  and 
there  is  no  risk  of  damaging  the  fruit  when 
gathering. 

The  nets  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  low 
wooden  structure,  while  from  the  higher  one  of 
course  it  is  not  necessary.  For  very  large 
([uarters  covered  with  Strawberry  plants  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  erect  such  a  wooden 
enclosure  as  previously  mentioned,  high  enough 
to  allow  one  to  walk  beneath,  say  '>h  feet.  This 
height  permits  an  average  man  to  gather  the 
fruit  without  inconvenience  and 
with  far  greater  despatch  than  when 
nets  have  to  be  removed  and  re- 
placed. Unless  the  Strawberry 
quarter  is  fairly  large  it  hardly  jiays 
to  put  up  a  protection  of  this  de- 
scription. When  very  early  fruits 
are  desired,  for  instance,  from  plants 
upon  a  narrow  south  Ijorder,  a 
low  wooden  framework,  over  which 
canvas  blinds  are  rolled,  hastens  the 
ripening  of  the  fruits  very  con- 
siderably, and  the  same  framework 
may  be  covered  with  netting  later 
in  the  season  when  the  Strawberries 
are  ripening. 

When  they  have  to  be  sent  long 
distances  Strawberries  should  be 
gathered  early  in  the  morning  when 
they  are  cool,  and  as  all  those  will 
know  who  send  Strawberries  by 
rail  or  road  the  fruit  must  not  be 
touched  with  the  hand  if  they  are 
to  reach  their  destination  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  All  hand- 
ling should  be  done  by  means  of  the 
stalk,  and  this  is  not  difficult  if  the 
fruit  is  first  gathered  with  a  good 
stalk.  Packed  singly  in  a  Straw- 
berry leaf  and  placed  closely  to- 
gether in  square  shallow  boxes, 
i-everal  of  which  are  finally  tied 
together,  holding  one  layer  only, 
and  divided  into  four  compartments, 
they  will  travel  well.  Line  the 
interior  of  the  box  with  Vine  leaves 
(preferably  young  ones,  gathered 
from  a  Vine  out  of  doors)  so  as  to  ensure  a 
soft  base.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  few 
Vines  out  of  doors,  simply  for  the  production 
of  leaves;  for  packing  Strawberries,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  etc.,  they  are  invaluable. 

Some  varieties  travel  much  better  than  others, 
and  it  is  as  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when 
growing  Strawberries  to  be  sent  a  longdistance. 
The  fruits  of  some  are  so  soft  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  ensure  their  delivery  in  good 
condition  after  a  journey  by  train.  Sir  .Josejih 
Paxton  is  a  good  variety  to  send  long  distances, 
as  also  are  Royal  Sovereign  and  President. 
Countess  is  another  variety  safe  to  pack,  and 
one  that  is  not  nearly  so  widely  grown  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  a  large,  brightly-coloured, 
handsome  fruit,  wedge-.shaped  usually,  and  has 
a  distinct  and  aronjatic  Havour  peculiar  to 
none  other.  The  plants  grow  well  and  bear 
fruit  freely  if  given  good  cultivation. 
Countess  Strawberry  is  one  of  the  oldest 
varieties,  but  we  seldom  hear  it  .spoken  of  and 


very  rarely  is  it  exhibited.  Royal  Sovereign 
seems  to  have  eclipsed  several  really  good  sorts 
that  formerly  were  widely  grown,  and  this  is  a 
pity,  because  there  are  .several  Strawberries  of 
much  better  flavour  than  Royal  Sovereign. 
The  days  of  quality  rather  than  quantity  seem 
to  have  passed  away.  Formerly  cultivators 
were  content  with  a  fair  crop,  but  liked  to 
have  their  Strawberries  of  the  best  quality. 
Nowadays  it  is  quantity  that  must  be  had, 
quality  is  a  secondary  consideration,  and  so  a 
variety  like  Royal  Sovereign  holds  the  field. 
La  Grosse  Sucree  is  an  excellent  Strawberry  in 
most  gardens,  but  is  rather  too  soft  to  travel 
reiUy  well.  Sir  Charles  Napier  may  be  re- 
commended to  those  who  like  a  sharp  flavoured 
fruit ;  it  is  firm,  and  travels  well.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  gather  Strawberries  when  they 
are  wet,  for  then  they  bruise  so  much  more 
easily,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  pack  them 
safely. 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  what  is  the  proper  number  of 


SOCIETIES. 

SUTTON  KOSE  SHOW. 
On  the  whole  there  was  a  very  good  exhibition  on  the  4th 
inst.  in  the  grounds  of  Manor  Park  School.  The  committee 
and  Mr.  Nightingale  deserve  congratulations  on  the  success 
of  their  etfurts,  and  Ihe  day  proved  ideal  for  an  event  of  this 
kind.  The  sale  of  Bowers  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Cottage 
Hospital,  and  a  pastoral  play,  are  two  features  of  the  occa- 
sion to  which  allusion  should  he  made. 

Division  .\.— Open  to  all  .\m.\tkcks. 

The  first  class  on  the  schedule  (the  Coronation  Cup  class) 
required  a  dozen  flowers  in  distinct  sorts,  and  Mr.  A.  Tate's 
set  from  his  extensive  collection  at  Downside,  Leatherhead, 
was  first,  though  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  made  a  really  good  bid 
for  the  leading  honours,  which  he  must  have  missed  by  only 
a  few  points.  The  third  place  out  of  five  entries  fell  to  Mr. 
E.  M.  Eversfleld  with  small  flowers. 

For  two  dozen  blooms,  Mr.  Lindsell  staged  the  best,  though 
these  were  below  the  average  in  ciuality  of  the  foregoing 
twelve  ;  Mr.  A.  Slaughter  was  second  with  a  very  poor  lot; 
and  the  third  prize  went  to  Colonel  T.  H.  Pitt. 

Kor  eighteen  varieties  Mr.  Tate  beat  .Mr.  E.  .M.  Eversfleld, 
and  .Mr.  G.  U.  Baxter  followed  third.  Messrs.  Tate  and 
Lindsell  were  placed  in  this  order  tor  the  eight  distinct 
trebles,  the  two  sets  making  a  favourable  show,  and 
magnittcent  samples  were  seen  of  Bessie  Brown. 

Five  competitors  staged  each  a  dozen  Teas  and  Noisettes 
in  Class.!,  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside  leading  against  Mr.  Tate, 
second;  Mr.  Eversfleld,  third. 


STRAWBERRY    "LEADER       IN    A    MIUDLESE.X    GARDEN. 


years  to  keep  a  plantation  of  Strawberries. 
Some  used  to  advocate  two  years,  some  three, 
while  some  advised  destroying  the  plants  after 
the  first  year's  crop  was  gathered.  It  is,  I 
think,  generally  admitted  now  that  Strawberry 
plants  produce  the  best  fruits  when  one  and 
two  years  old,  but  that  in  the  third  year  a 
greater  quantity  of  fruits  is  obtained,  but  they 
are  much  smaller  ;  they  are  just  as  sweet 
however.  The  third  year's  crop  is  valuable  for 
preserving,  and  those  who  make  use  of  Straw- 
berries for  this  purpose  should  certainly  keep 
their  plants  three  years. 

The  other  illustration  given  of  a  plantation 
of  the  variety  Leader,  shows  how  well  this  old 
Strawberry  fruits,  and  that  its  value  is  still 
recognised  by  some  at  least  of  our  cultivator.s. 
The  photograph  from  which  this  illustration 
was  made  was  taken  in  a  Middlesex  garden, 
near  London,  so  that  it  has  an  additional 
interest  in  showing  what  are  practically  town- 
grown  Strawberry  plants.  A.  P.  H. 


Division  B.— Growers  op  Less  than  1,00J  Plants. 

In  the  sixth  class  nine  distinct  blotmis  were  required,  and 
Mr.  J.  T.  Thompson  arranged  a  highly  creditable  selection, 
the  second  place  falling  to  Mr.  G.  II.  BiXter ;  Mr.  E. 
Wilkins  was  third. 

For  the  four  distinct,  in  trebles.  Mr.  Thompson  was  first, 
ilr.  Baxter  being  a  good  second,  ami  Mr.  Wilkins  again 
came  third.  This  was  one  of  the  best  classes  for  quality  of 
blooms  in  the  exhibition. 

In  Division  C,  for  a  collection  of  garden  Roses,  there  were 
no  entries. 

Division  D.— Nckservmen's  Open  Class. 

A  brilliant  array  of  flve  separate  entries  was  furnished 
under  Class  ID  for  thirty-six  varieties,  the  first  prize  falling 
to  .Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  -Son  with  generally  very  good 
flowers ;  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.  of  Hitchia  were 
second  ;  and  the  third  award  fell  lo  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  won  premier  place  for  the 
twenty-four  distinct,  having  capital  Roses.  Second  out  of 
flve  came  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son.  ^lessrs.  R.  Harkness  and 
Co.  were  third. 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  led  for  the  twelve  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  and  Messrs.  Prior  were  again  second.  Slessrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  followed  third. 

Division  E.— Local  Cl.isses. 
Tlie  competition  in  this  section  was  moderate,  but  some 
good  and  well  set  up  flowers  were  on  view.    The  leading 
awards  were  taken  by  E.  J.  Holland,  Esq.,  for  twelve  blooms 
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Hn  nine  varifties.  Second,  A.  E.  Farnden,  Esq.  Mrs.  West 
Ihaii  the  liest  nine  distinct,  and  was  second  to  E.  J.  Holland, 
lEsci.,  for  six  Teas.  K.  H.  Gifford,  Esq.,  had  the  best  half- 
d.  zen  of  one  variety  with  Mrs.  Laing,  and  E.  E.  Grimson, 
Esq.,  came  next  with  the  same  variety.  K.  Gilford,  Esq., 
Again  won  for  the  six  distinct  sorts  in  class  17. 

ROYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  .SOCIETY. 
Orchid  Committee. 
Present  :    H.   J.    Little,    Esq.    (in    the    chair),     Messrs. 
J  O'Brien,  D.  B.  Crawshay,  H.  T.  Pitt,  VV.  B  ixall,  M.  Gleeson, 
W.  H.  Young,  E.  Bill,  U.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  White,  and  H.  A 
WIriey.  ,  ^   ^ 

At  the  tail  end  of  the  season  one  does  not  expect  to 
see  many  Orchids,  neither  were  they  strongly  represented  on 
this  occasion.  The  only  group  shown  was  from  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans.  This  was  chierty  notice- 
able for  the  hybrid  Liclio-Oattleyas,  which  diltered  con- 
siderably in  form  as  well  as  colour,  the  most  attractive 
plants  being  Lselio-Cattleya  Martinet!,  L.-C.  Martineti 
splendidura,  L.C.  alro-ruhens,  L.-C.  canhamiana,  C.  Mossiie 
reineckiana,  and  Oncidium  m  .cranthum. 

From  Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  F.  Wigan, 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  came  a  nice  little  display  of  cut 
Sobralias,  which  included  Wigania-,  S.  Veitchii  aurea,  S. 
niacranlha,  S.  saiieuinea,  and  S.  xanlholeuca,  with  a 
nice  form  of  Cypripedium  Godefioyic  leucochilum. 

A  small  group  of  Aiiiclochili  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Bull 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  which  were  well  grown  and  staged  with 
appropriate  foliage. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Present:  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal,  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  T.  Ooomber, 
C.  G.  A.  Nix,  James  Smith,  V.  L.  Lane,  G.  Wythes,  J.  H. 
Veitch,  A.  H.  Pearson,  11.  Balderson,  and  H.  Esling.  The 
duties  of  this  committee  continue  to  be  of  a  light  character. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Thomas  Cooniber,  gardener  to  Lurd 
Llangattock,  The  Uendre,  Monmouth,  staged  eighteen 
Queen  Pines  in  superb  condition  They  were  of  good  size 
and  splendidly  finished.  The  same  exhibitor  also  staged  a 
good  dish  of  Peaches,  named  Rdynia:kers,  the  fruits  being 
large  and  well  coloured. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  sent  a  line 
fruiting  specimen  of  White  Marseilles  Fig  and  two  pot 
Vines,  Syrian  and  Lady  Hastings. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co  ,  Maidstone,  made  an  inter- 
esting exhibit  of  Strawberries  in  chip  baskets.  The  fruits 
were  good  typical  specimens,  beautilully  packed.  The 
varieties  were  President,  Royal  Sovereign,  Trollope's  Vic- 
toria (soft),  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Louis  Oautier,  Waterloo, 
Leader,  Monarch,  Goliath,  Trafalgar,  Wallruff  (a  nice-looking 
•variety),  and  Dr.  Hogg. 

From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  came  a  good  dish 
■  ol  Peas,  called  Western  Express.  Specimens  of  the  growth 
•were  also  staged. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  staged  a  few  seedling 
"Melons  and  a  nice  dish  of  Lady  Sudeley  Apples. 

Mr.  George  Fowler,  7S,  Bank  Street,  Maidstone,  exhibited 
tbottling  appliances,  also  a  few  examples  of  bottled  fruits. 
New  Fruit. 
$lehm   President   LntUjel.—A   medium-sized   fruit,  nicely 
lietled,  flesh  scarlet,  and  t:t  fair  flavour.     This  was  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Snell.    Award  of  merit. 


Mr.  Bannerman  was  first  for  any  other  black,  and  also  for 
two  bundles  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  for  any  other 
white. 


GOVERNMENT  ENQUIRY  INTO  FRUIT  PESTS. 
A  PEPUTATION  from  the  National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation 
and  the  Hercfiirdshire  Association,  waited  on  Lord  Onslow 
recently,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  his  lordship's  attention 
to  the  very  serious  losses  sustained  by  the  industry  through 
the  ravaeea  of  blight  and  insect  pests,  and  urging  him  to 
grant  a  Government  Enquiry  into  the  whole  subject,  with  a 
view  to  concerted  action  for  their  eradication.  The  deputa- 
tion was  introduced  by  Sir  James  Rankin,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and 
Colonel  C.  W.  Long,  M.P.  (President  of  the  National  Iruit 
lirowers'  Federation).  Messrs.  Radclitt'e  Cooke,  C.  D.  Wise, 
W.  Home,  A.  Grant,  H.  F.  Getting,  and  J.  Riley  were  all 
present,  and  spoke  on  the  subject.  Sir  James  Rankin 
referred  to  the  Bill  introduced  by  him  in  the  present  session, 
which  provided  that  all  nurserymen's  stock  should  be  in- 
spected, and  that  compulsory  dressing  should  he  resorted 
to  in  their  case. 

This  Bill  has  been  withdrawn,  and  there  appears  to  be  a 
general  feeling  among  growers  that  any  compulsory  measure, 
if  adopted,  should  be  extended  to  orchards  as  well  as  nursery 
stock.  The  members  of  the  deputation  were,  however, 
agreed  that  more  information  was  required  before  legis- 
lation is  resorted  to,  and  they  therefore  pressed  on  the 
President  of  the  Board  the  necessity  for  an  otticial  en(|uiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  various  orchard  pests,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  would  be  preventible,  as  well  as  to  how 
compulsory  dressing  would  be  regarded  by  growers.  His 
lordship  said,  in  reply,  that  he  quite  recognised  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  was  very  glad  to  have  lieard  the 
views  of  the  deputarion,  with  which  he  generally 
agreed,  and  promised  that  a  Departmental  Enquiry  should 
be  held,  commencing  work  after  the  coming  recess. 


HANLEY  HORTICULTURAL  FETE. 
The  seventh  annual  show  was  held  in  Hanley  Park  on  July 
1  and  2,  and  was  very  successful,  one  of  the  best  shows  ever 
held  there.     Mr.  Keiit,  the  secretaiy,  deserves  congratula- 
tions. 

Plants. 

Messrs.  Cyplier,  Cheltenham,  were  first  for  the  large  group; 
Mr.  Viuse,  Leuiiiiigton,  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Read,  Bre'by 
Hall  Ga  dens,  third.  Mr.  J.  liohson,  Altrincliani,  had  the 
best  group  of  Orchids,  and  Messrs.  Cypher  were  second. 
Messrs.  Cyiiher  cleared  the  bnard  tor  six  specimen  plants 
in  tliiwer,  six  flowering  and  six  foliage  plants,  eigllt  Orchids, 
and  six  Palms. 

Roses. 

Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.  won  first  prize  in  the  great  class 
for  seventy-two  blocuus  ;  Mr.  George  Mount.  Canterbury, 
was  second  ;  and  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Burch,  Peterborough, 
third. 

For  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct  :  The  King's  Acre  Nursery 
Company ,'llereford,  were  first ;  Messrs.  Burch  were  second  ; 
and  Mr.  G.  .Mount,  third. 

Messrs  Harkness  were  first  for  thirty-six  blooms  (trebles); 
second,  Messrs.  Burch  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Mount. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  :  First,  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co., 
Chard  ;  second,  Me.^srs.  Townsend  and  Sou  ;  third,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Frettingham. 

Twelve  blooms  (one  variety):  First,  The  King's  Acre 
Nursery  Company,  Hereford  ;  second,  Messrs.  Townsend  and 
Sims;  third,  .Mr.  G.  Mount.  Messrs  Townsend  were  first  for 
garden  Roses  ;  The  King's  Acre  Company,  second. 

Messrs.    Haikne=s    were  first  for    a  collection  of    hardy 
flowers  with  a  brilliant  display  ;  second,  Messrs.  Gibson  and 
Co.,  Bedale  :  third,  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester. 
Fruit. 

Mr.  Jordan,  Impney  Hall  Garo'ens,  Droitwich,  was  first 
tor  the  decorated  dessert  table  (1144  points) ;  second,  Mr. 
Goodacre  (110  points) ;  thi'd,   Mr.  J.  Read  (89  points). 

Twelve  dishes  of  fruit :  First,  Mr.  Jordan  ;  second,  Mr. 
McPherson  ;  third,  Mr.  Goodacre.  Mr.  T.  Bannerman  was 
first  for  six  dishes  of  fruit  ;  Mr.  J.  Read,  second  ;  and  Mr. 
Nicholls,  third. 

Mr.  Nicholls  was  victorious  for  his  bunches  of  Grapes  of 
both  black  and  white;  Mr.  J.  Read  was  second  :  Mr,  Good- 
acre  third.  Mr.  A.  11.  Hall  won  for  two  bunches  of  black 
jlamburgli ;  Mr.  Goodacre,  second  ;  and  .Mr.  Nicholls,  third. 


ROSE  EXHIBITION  AT  REGENT'S  PARK. 
In  the  collection  of  growing  and  cut  Roses  which  Messrs. 
William  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  had  on  view  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  from  June  30  to 
July  4,  we  noticed  the  following  excellent  introductions  of 
the  firm,  which  are  sure  to  be  found  in  all  good  collections. 
First  to  attract  our  notice  was  the  beautiful 

ChameU'in,  a  flower  remarkable  for  its  colouring.  As  seen 
here  it  gave  us  the  impression  of  being  an  Anna  Olivier  with 
a  very  heavy  brownish  led  blotch  at  the  ba-e  of  each 
petal,  and  when  shown  in  masses  the  effect  was  most  telling, 
as  doubtless  it  will  be  when  planted  in  beds. 

Dainty  is  another  of  the  very  attractive  decorative  Roses 
Messrs.  'vVilliam  Paul  and  Son  have  introduced.  Here  we 
have  quite  a  distinct  shade  of  yellow,  the  prevailing  hue 
being  that  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  but  the  edging  of  carmine 
gives  the  flower  a  very  dainty  appearance. 

EHzabetli  Kitto,  too,  is  a  very  lovely  variety.  Any  Rose 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  Mine.  Abel  Chatenay  is  sure  to  gain 
notice.  In  this  case  we  have  the  charming  colour  of  the 
latter,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  Cactus  Dahlia-like  formation, 
but  the  plant  is  of  the  even  growth  of  M me.  Jules  Grolez. 
It  will  certainly  prove  one  of  our  most  useful  bedding 
Roses.  .      ,  , 

Mornhig  Glow  is  well  named.  The  glow  of  the  bloom  is 
quite  dazzling.  A  quantity  grouped  together  in  the  garden 
would  be  most  conspicuous. 

Tenniison  was  shown  in  superb  form.  The  splendid  flnish 
to  the  massive,  very  double  flowers  makes  it  an  ideal  exhibi- 
tor's Rose,  but  it  is  not  only  as  an  exhibitor's  Rose  that  it 
will  be  grown.  Where  a  dwarf  bedding  sort  with  large 
flowers  is  wanted  it  will  be  most  useful. 

Coriynn  we  much  admired.  The  warm  flush  of  a  most 
delicate  oink  shade  was  delightfully  bnuigbt  out  upon  the 
very  expansive  flowers,  some  of  them  being  fully  G  inches 
across,  and  as  flat  as  a  Camellia.  This,  too,  should  be  a 
useful  bedding  Rose. 

Biiailicea  is  a  variety  already  forging  ahead,  and  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  it  is  seen  in  every  prize  stand  next 
year.  The  rich  pink  colour  and  grand  deep  petals  are 
attractive  features.  We  are  informed  that  this,  one  of 
.Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son's  best  introductions,  is  also  a 
rtne  decorative  garden  Rose.  Many  other  new  Roses,  in- 
cluding Corallina,  the  beautiful  Sulphurea,  the  Alexandra, 
Salmonea,  together  with  older  varieties  of  the  Arm's  intro- 
ducticMi,  such  as  Enchantress,  Queen  Mab,  Sylph,  Sappho, 
White  Lady,  Clio,  Spenser,  Crown  Prince,  Pride  of  Waltham, 
Ac,  were  well  represented,  each  variety  in  a  basket 
containing  some  311  or  40  blooms,  and  it  appeared  to  us 
that  this  was  one  of  the  most  natural  ways  in  which  Roses 
cou'd  be  displayed,  in  order  to  give  the  public  a  good  idea  of 
their  true  decorative  value. 

Other  good  new  Roses  were  also  on  view,  such  as  the 
superb  Mildnd  Grant,  Frau  Kirl  Druschki,  Soleil  dOr, 
Robert  Scott,  Dr.  F.  Guyon,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting, 
and  in  fact  nearly  every  new  Ruse  of  merit  was  exhibited 
here  during  the  four  days  of  the  special  show. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son  are  to  t)e  congratulated  in 
bringing  together  and  maintaining  such  a  large  collection 
as  was  here  displayed,  the  beauty  of  all  being  much 
enhanced  by  the  charming  surroundings  of  these  lovely 
gardens. 

CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 
The  thirty-sixth  annual  summer  show  of  this  society  was 
held  on  July  8,  and  an  excellent  display  resulted.    The  Roses 
were  the  best  feature. 

Open  Rose  Classes. 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester, 
were  first  in  the  principal  Rose  class  (forty-eight  blooms, 
distinct),  thereby  winning  the  National  Rose  .Society's  silver- 
gilt  medal.  They  showed  blooms  of  most  uniform  i|uality, 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  were  second ,  and  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  were  third.  Most  of  the 
blooms  in  this  class  were  large  and  good. 


Twenty-four  Roses,  distinct  (trebles) ;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons  were  again  first  ;  Frau  Karl  Druschki  was  finely 
shown;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sou,  being  a  good  second;. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  third. 

Mr.  Thomas  Butcher,  The  Nurseries,  South  Norwood,  was 
first  in  another  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  dii-tinct  ;  Mr. 
Will  'I'ayler,  Hampton,  second,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Jeffeiies, 
West  Croydon,  third. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  first  for  eighteen  Teas 
(distinct),  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  being  a  lovely  bloom  ; 
Messrs.  Prior  were  second,  and  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons 
third. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  were  first  for  twelve 
bloimis  of  one  variety,  showing  lovely  B;asie  B:own,  a 
splendid  lot ;  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  second 
with  Frau  KhyI  Uruschki  in  very  good  form  ;  third,  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  .Sons,  with  Her  Majesty. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  first  for  twelve  Teas,  one 
variety,  with  very  good  and  well  colouied  flowers  of 
Mrs.  Mawley  ;  second,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  with  Maman  Cochet  ; 
third,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  with  Medea. 

Mr.  Will  Tayler  was  first  for  twelve  bunches  of  garden 
Rosea.    There  were  no  more  exhibits  in  this  class. 

Amateurs. 

Thirty-six  blooms,  distinct  (challenge  cup  competition) ; 
First,  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  Leatherhead,  with  a  stand  that  con- 
tained some  very  fine  blooms.  This  exhibit  contained  the 
best  Rose  in  the  show  (Mrs.  John  Laing,  silver-medal); 
second,  Mrs.  Hayward,  Wixtdhatch  Lodge,  Reigate ;  thiru, 
E.  M.  Crosrteld,  Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Horsham. 

Twenty-fi)ur  Roses,  distinct  :  Kiist,  Mrs.  Hayward,  Maman 
Cochet  being  the  best ;  second,  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq.  ;  third, 
A.  Slaughter,  E^q.,  Steyning. 

Eighteen  Teas :  First,  B.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq. ;  second, 
Mrs.  Haywood  ;  third,  A.  Slaughter,  Esq.  These  blooms 
were  of  moderate  quality  only. 

Six  blooms  (trebles)  :  First,  Mrs.  Hayward  ;  the  trio  of 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry  and  Maman  Cochet  were  best ; 
second,  A.  G.  Hammond,  Esq.,  Cambiian  House,  Burgess 
Hill  ;  third,  E.  M.  Eversfield,  E-iq. 

Twelve  Roses,  one  variety  :  First,  Mrs.  Hiyward,  with  very 
good  Her  Majesty  ;  second,  Keppel  H  Gittord,  Esq.,  Suttou  ; 
third,  E.  M.  Evertfield,  E.q. 

Twelve  Roses,  distinct :  First,  Edward  Mawley,  E^q., 
Berkhampstead,  White  Maman  Cochet  beinga  lovely  bloom  ; 
second,  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Wukiiig  ;  third,  E.  M. 
Eversfield,  Esq. 

Twelve  Teas,  distinct:  First,  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  with 
very  good  blooms ;  second,  E.  il.  Eversfield,  E-iq.  ;  third, 
A.  Slaughter,  Esq. 

Local  Rose  Classes. 

Twelve  Roses,  distinct :  First  (challenge  howl  tor  the  year 
and  the  National  Rose  .Society's  silvei-gilt  medal),  F.  W. 
Amsden,  Esq.,  22,  Chichester  Road  ;  second,  C.  B.  Crisp, 
Esq.,  Chichester  Road. 

Six  H.  P.  Roses,  distinct :  First,  C.  T.  Moon,  Est). ,  Campden 
Road  ;  second,  F.  W.  Amsden,  E  q. 

Six  Teas,  distinct :  First,  Miss  Thrale,  Shirley  Hurst, 
Shiiley.  'This  stand  contained  the  best  bloom  (.Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley)  in  tlie  local  classes,  which  was  given  a 
silver  medal. 

Miscella.neous. 

The  first  prize  for  table  decoiattons  was  won  by  Miss 
Edith  M.  Robinson,  Hillside,  Purley,  with  elegantly 
arranged  Pink  Carnations  and  Gypsophila. 

Tweiity-f<)Ur  bunches  Sweet  Peas  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Lintott, 
The  Gardens,  Marden  Park ;  seccuid,  C.  B.  Ciisp,  E-q., 
Chichester  Road  ;  third,  Miss  Beckford,  Oxford  Hou.'e, 
Hants. 

Twelve  bunches  Sweet  Peas  :  First,  F.  W.  Amsden,  Esq. 

Messrs.  J.   Laing  and  Son,   Forest    Hill,  were  first  for 


group  of  plants,  showing  very  well,  and  winning  the  silver- 
gilt  medal. 

For  a  small  group  of  plants  F  A.  Radford,  Esq.,  Southern- 
huist.  South  Hill  Park  R  lad  was  first  with  a  pietty  tlispiay, 
the  tuberous  Begonias  were  excellent. 

The  first  piize  for  a  group  10  feet  by  7  feet  was  won  by 
F.  Link,  E-q.,  J. P.,  Homedale  Park  Hill.  It  contained 
some  splendid  Gloxinias. 

Non-co>:i'Etitive  Exhibit.s. 

Mr.  Butcher,  The  Nurseries,  South  Norwood,  showed  a 
group  of  Palms  and  Howeiing  plants  ;  Messrs.  Cannell  and 
Sons  exhibited  their  brilliant  Cannas  ;  .Messrs.  J.  Feed  and 
Sons  sent  Sweet  Peas;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
hardy  flowers,  and  Messrs.  John  Laing,  showed  hardy  Howeis 
extensively.  There  were  Begonias  from  Mr.  Box,  Roses 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Siui,  Cheshunt,  and  from  Messrs. 
Jackman,  Woking,  hardy  flowers  and  Water  Lilies  from  Mr. 
Amos  Perry,  and  hardy  flowers  from  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited. 

strawberries  and  Tomatoes  were  the  chief  features  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  classes,  while  the  tent  devoted  to  the 
cottagers'  exbiiuts  was  of  much  interest  and  contained 
excellent  produce. 

WOLVERHAMPTON    FLORAL    FETE. 

One  of  tho=e  circumstances  over  which  one  has  no  control 
occurred  at  the  Wolveihampton  Floral  Fete  on  the  evening 
of  .Monday,  the  tith  inst.,  when  the  wind  rose  and  forced  the 
authorities  to  lower  all  the  tents.  Happily,  in  the  accident 
to  the  big  marquee,  wherein  nearly  all  the  main  poles  were 
broken,  no  one  was  injured  ;  but  it  was  imp(>ssibie  for  any- 
thing in  regard  to  staging  to  be  done  overnight.  On  the 
opening  day  of  the  exbibilion  the  tents  were  rapidly  put  up, 
and  by  nine  oclock  all  were  standing,  though  no  staging 
was  then  erected.  However,  exhibitors  and  committee 
woiked  with  such  unanimity  that  the  judging  of  the  Roses 
was  commenced  at  11.45  a.m.,  i.uily  an  hour  and  a-iiuarter 
after  the  proper  time.  It  was  in  the  non-competitive,  the 
specimen  plant,  and  group  sectituis  that  the  greatest  delay 
occurred,  and  when  our  representative  left  late  in  the  after- 
noon the  groups  for  which  Wolverhampton  has  become  so 
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famous  were  nut  arranged,  and  we  are  forced  U)  omit  any 
furlher  reference  to  them  in  this  report.  While  condoling 
with  the  managers  upon  the  trouble  wliich  has  come  upon 
them,  we  must  eongratuhite  them  upon  the  manner  in  wliich 
it  was  met  and  largely  overcome.  'J'here  was  no  Huiry  or 
excitement,  tlie  work  heing  puslietl  forward  witti  steady 
persistency.  As  has  lieen  said,  the  Rose  section  was  ready 
for  the  Judges  at  11.45  a.m.,  and  the  display  was  one  of  tlie 
Ihiest  tliat  has  been  seen  this  year.  There  were  many  hun- 
dreds of  blooms  staged  by  amateur  and  professional  growers, 
and  throughout  there  was  an  evenness  of  quality.  In  the 
amateurs'  division  the  chief  honours  fell  tn  the  Rev.  J.  II. 
Temberton,  and  in  the  nurserymen's  sectiun  to  Messrs.  R. 
Ilarbness  and  Co. 

Amateurs. 

The  chief  class  in  this  division  was  for  thirty-si.v  single 
trusses,  distinct,  and  the  place  of  honour  was  secured  by  ihe 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Haveiing-atte  -  Bower,  R'tinford, 
whose  beautiful  exhibit  comprised  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman 
Crawftird,  Ulrich  liiunner,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
Horace  Vernet.  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Countess  of  Caledon,  Caroline 
Testout,  Fraiii^uis  Michelon,  and  Papa  Lambert.  Mr.  R. 
Foley  Hobbs,  Worcester,  was  placed  second,  and  had 
charming  blooms  of  Tom  Wood,  Mrs.  John  Laing.  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Caroline  Testout, 
Bessie  Brown,  and  Frau  Kaii  Druschki  amongst  others. 
Mr.  W,  Boyes,  Derby,  was  third. 

For  si.\  blooms  (trebles)  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  won 
with  Bessie  Brown,  Cliarles  Lefebvre,  Mrs.  J.  Lainu',  A.  K. 
Williams.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  Caroline  Testout. 
Mr.  M.  Whittle,  Leicester,  who  was  second,  had  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley  in  grand  condition.  Mr.  ¥.  Deunison,  Kenilwurth, 
was  third. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  again  first  for  twenty-fuur 
distinct.  Messrs.  R.  Foley  Ilobbs  and  M.  Whittle  were 
second  and  third. 

For  twelve,  distinct,  the  prize-winners  were  Messrs.  M. 
Whittle,  F.  Oennison,  ami  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  in  the 
order  in  which  their  names  are  given. 

For  twelve  Teas,  distinct.  Miss  Whittle  was  easily  first 
with  Bridesmaid,  Medea,  White  Maman  Cachet,  The  (Jueen, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Piincess  of  Wales,  Mme.  Cusin,  t.'omtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  and  Caroline  Kusler.  Mr.  R.  Foley  IJobl)S 
was  second,  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  George,  Worcester,  third. 

NURSEKYMEN. 

The  great  class  of  the  show  was  that  for  sevenly-twn, 
distinct,  and  theie  were  nt)  less  than  six  competitors,  of 
whom  the  Metropolitan  cliampinns,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness 
and  Co.,  were  placed  first  with  a  magnificent  stand  of  fresh 
bright  blooms.  Some  of  the  varieties  best  represented  were 
Ulrich  Brunner,  White  Lady,  Charles  Lamh,  Papa  Lambert, 
Marie  Baumann,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Heiiirich 
Schultheis,  Marchioness  of  Dutferin,  E.  V.  Teas,  Muriel 
Grahanie,  Horace  Vernet,  Mrs.  Harkness,  Alfred  Colonib, 
Captain  Christy,  Marie  Verdier,  Dr.  iSewell,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Marechal  Niel,  J.  S.  Mill, 
Innocente  Pirola,  and  Mme.  E.  Verdier.  Messrs.  IJ.  It 
Cant  and  Suns,  Colchester,  were  second,  some  of  their  best 
blooms  being  A.  K.  Williams,  Mildred  Grant,  Mme. 
Cusin,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Catherine  Mermet,  Ben  Cant, 
and  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  third. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight,  distinct,  Messrs.  R.  Haikness 
and  Co.  were  again  ahead.  Mildred  Grant,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Papa  Lambert,  star  of  Waltham,  Her  Majesty,  E.  V.  Teas, 
Bessie  Brown,  Suzanne  ilarie  Rodocanachi,  Mme.  Delville, 
and  Frau  Karl  Druschki  were  very  fine.  Mr.  G.  Mount 
was  second,  and  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  third. 

Mr.  G.  Mount  secured  the  lead  for  eight  trebles  with 
grand  examples  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mildred  Grant,  Ulrich 
Btunner,  P'rau  Karl  Druschki,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Bessie  Brown,  and  Caroline  Testout.  Mr.  G. 
Mount  also  won  for  twelve  bunches  of  Roses,  some  "f  the 
best  being  Captain  Hayward,  Liberty,  Mrs.  W.  ,(.  (^xiant, 
General  Jacqueminot,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  Mr.  G.  Piiiice 
was  second,  and  the  King's  Acie  Nurseries,  Hereford,  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  new  Roses,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons  were  fl  st  with  a  handsome  set ;  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sous,  Newtownards,  and  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons, 
Coventry,  were  second  and  third. 

For  twelve  dark  Roses,  one  variety,  Mr.  G.  Mount  was 
first  with  Liberty  in  wonderful  colour ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Son  second  with  A.  K.  Williams,  and  the  King's  Acre 
Nurseries  third  witli  the  same  variety.  For  a  light  Rose 
Mr.  G.  Prince  was  first  with  superb  specimens  of  Mildre<i 
Grant;  Messrs.  Towusend  and  Son  second,  and  Messrs.  D 
Prior  and  Son  third. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four,  distinct.  Mr.  G.  Mount  was 
first  with  Ulrich  Biunner,  Mildred  Grant.  Lady  Moyra 
Beauclerc,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Suz>inne  Marie 
Rodocanachi,  ilarquise  Litta,  and  others.  .Messrs.  J. 
Townseud  and  Son  were  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Prince  third, 
the  last-named  showing  very  strongly  in  both  classes  for 
Teas  and  Noisettes. 

Sweet  Peas,  herbaceous  flowers,  Pansies,  and  Violas  were 
all  grandly  staged,  while  specimen  plants  and  Begonias  made 
a  splendid  sho.v  in  themselves.  Fruits  and  vegetables  were 
most  creditable,  some  of  our  best  growers  showing  in  both 
classes.  The  non-competitive  section  was  maaniflcent,  and 
comprised  practically  everything  that  could  be  shown. 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons  write  that  they  were  awarded  a 
large  gold  medal  for  their  e.xhibit  of  Gloxinias,  &c. 


MANCHESTER  ROSE  SHOW. 
This  annual  fixture  fully  sustained  its  high  reputation  on 
July  11  as  one  of  the  finest  gatherings  of  the  season.  The 
blooms  wei  e  considered  to  be  quite  equal  to  anything  staged 
during  the  year.  The  competition  also  proved  keen,  in  some 
classes  ten  entries  being  staged.  The  day  proved  an  ideal 
one,  warm,  but  sunless,  the  Roses  were  therefore  attractive 
until  closing  time. 

Open  Classes. 

Sixty  distinctsingletrusses  brought  six  competitors,  Messrs. 
R.  Harkuess  and  Co.  staging  the  premier  lot.     They  had  fair- 


sized  fresh  blooms,  the  best  being  Corate  de  Raimbaud,  Her 
Majesty,  La  France  de  80.  Gustave  Piganeau,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Gladys  Harkness,  Mildred  Granr, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Bessie  I'.rown,  Cunite  de  Ludre,  Maman 
Cochet,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  (iolden  G.ite,  and  other?  ;  second, 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Suns,  Limited,  Newtownards, 
with  some  fine  blooms  of  Mildred  Giant,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  others;  third, 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co  ,  Culchester. 

For  thirty-six  distinct  trusses  ;  .Messrs.  Harkness  were  again 
first,  with  a  very  fine  stand  ;  second,  Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons, 
Colchester;  third,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons.  There 
were  several  more  competitors. 

Twenty-four  Teas  or  Noisettes :  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co.,  Colchester,  won  with  a  fine  lot,  the  best  being  Maman 
Cochet,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Muriel  Grahame,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  and  others;  seond,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth, 
with  fine  bloomsof  Mrs.  E  Mawley,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Maman  Cochet,  Hon.  Edith  Gilford,  and  Mme.  Cusin.  Messrs. 
Prior  and  Sons  won  the  remaining  award. 

Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes:  Mr.  G  Prince  led  with  a  fine 
even  box  of  varieties,  already  named.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Piior  and  Sons  were  placed  in  the 
order  named. 

Twelve  trusses  of  any  white  or  yellow  Ri)se  :  Mr.  G.  Prince 
secured  the  chief  honour  with  very  fine  White  Mam  in 
Cochet.  Messrs.  Harkness  were  second  wiih  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  ;  third,  Messrs.  Prior  with  White  M.iinan  Cochet. 

Twelve  single  trusses  any  light  colour  :  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons  won  with  grand  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant ;  Messrs. 
J.  Townsend  and  Sons,  Worcester,  were  second  with  Bessie 
Brown  ;  Messrs,  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  third  with  Mildred 
Giant. 

Twelve  single  trusses  of  any  crimson  :  The  King's  Acre 
Nursery  Co.,  Hereford,  secured  the  leading  award  with 
massive  blooms  of  .\.  K.  Williams;  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Belfast,  was  aecond  with  well-formed  blooms  of  Hugh 
Dickson  ;  the  remaining  award  went  to  Messrs.  Prior  and 
Son  fur  A.  K.  Williams. 

Amateurs. 

Twenty-fuur  trusses,  distinct  :  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esij., 
took  the  lead  with  a  fine  lot.  Especially  good  were 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Bessie  Brown,  Horace  Vernet.  A.  K. 
Williams,  Victor  Hugo,  Maman  Cuchet,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
and  Duchess  of  Portland  ;  second,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  ; 
Conway  Jones,  Es(|.,  was  third. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties:  First,  E.  B.  Lindsell.  Es(|  ,  with 
large  blooms;  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  second  and  third. 

Eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct :  Conway  Jones,  Escj. 
led  with  fair  sized  pretty  blooms,  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  E-xj., 
and  Richard  Park,  Esii.,  were  placed  as  named. 

Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  brought  five  competitors,  the 
prize  takers  being  Messrs.  R.  Park,  Conway  Jones,  and  E. 
B.  Lindsell. 

Twelve  single  tru=sea  of  any  white  or  yellow:  First,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  with  Bessie  Brown  in  good  form. 
F.  R.  Curtis,  Esq.,  was  second  ;   H.  V.  filachin,  Esc].,  third. 

Twelve  blooms  of  any  light  coloured  variety  :  R.  Pirk, 
Esq.,  was  first  with  Bessie  Brown ;  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq., 
second,  with  large  blooms  of  Her  Majesty,  and  K.  Foley 
Hobbs,  Esq.,  third,  with  Bessie  Brown. 

Twelve  blooms  of  any  crimson  :  First,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  with  Charles  Lefebvre.  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  with 
Gustave  Piganeau  and  F.  R.  Curtis,  Esq,  with  t'lrich 
Brunner  were  second  and  third. 

For  district  grown  Roses,  twelve  varieties,  C.  Burgess,  Esq. 
was  first,  and  R.  Hall,  Eiq.  second  ;  the  first  and  second  prize 
winners  for  six  being  the  same  exhibitors. 

MlSCELLANEurS. 

For  a  display  of  Roses,  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  placed  first. 
His  exhibit  compiised  some  lovely  single  vaiietits  ;  Messrs. 
J.  Townsend  were  second  with  a  somewhat  formal  display  ; 
Mr.  G.  Prince  third,  having  grand  bloomsof  Liberty,  Mme. 
J.  Grolez,  and  others. 

Fur  the  best  arranged  basket  of  Roses,  AFessrs.  Perkins  and 
Sons,  Coventry,  won  ;  Mrs.  J.  Nixon  and  Miss  Ada  Stanley 
took  the  remaining  prizes. 

The  society's  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  for  Mildred  Grant  as  the 
best  H.P.  or  H.T.,  and  Mr.  G.  Prince  had  a  similar  award  for 
White  Maman  Cochet  as  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mr.  Johu  Derbyshire 
secured  the  silver  medal  for  a  mentoiious  lot  of  about  lUU 
varieties.  In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties  the  same 
exhibitor  was  first,  a  new  variety  called  Dainty  having  a 
white  ground  with  a  rosy  pink  edse,  was  included.  For  noc 
less  than  twenty-five  vaiieties,  Mr.  F.  Smith  secured  the 
chief  honour. 

Of  non-competitive  exhil)its,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son?, 
Shrewsbury,  were  awarded  the  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  fine 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison 
for  Violas;  Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Sons  for  Roses  and 
herbaceous  cut  fioweis  ;  ilr.  J.  W.Williamson  f'jr  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Lilium  auratum ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  Pilling  fur 
Violas. 

At  the  luncheon  several  members  of  the  District  Council 
were  present,  and  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  visitors,  an 
announcement  was  made  that  it  was  desired  l)y  the  council 
that  the  gardens  should  remain  for  all  time  in  their  present 
form.  Mr.  P.  Weathers,  as  usual,  made  most  satisfactory 
arrangements  both  for  the  exhibitors  and  the  numerous 
company  of  visitors  who  patroi  issd  the  exhibition. 


way  he  talked  of  the  plants  and  their  habitat  sat  once  showed 
his  love  and  deep  interest  for  them.  He  said  that  to  talk  of 
a  herbaceous  garden  was  to  talk  of  a  garden  of  Hower-,  a 
garden  where,  from  the  Aconite  to  the  Hellebore,  something 
fresh  was  to  be  found  daily.  He  told  also  what  success  was 
to  be  obtained  by  learning  the  natural  habitats  of  plants  atid 
makhig  the  position  in  the  garden  as  like  them  as 
possible,  ilake  groups  of  this  class  of  flowers  buld  and 
imposing.  Be  careful  to  use  only  the  best  portions  of  the 
plants  for  replanting.  Air.  Davison  alsomadeallusion  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fiuweiing  shrubs.  He  also  told  of  the  wayside 
flowers  and  the  possibilities  of  wuiking  these  up  to  guod. 
The  follijwing  were  some  uf  the  specimens  Mr.  D.ivis<m  had 
filled  the  table  of  the  room  with  and  to  which  he  occasionally 
made  leference  :  Lilium  giganteum,  Lathyrus  lalifulius 
grandifl  jrus  albus,  new  seedling  Delphiniums  of  many  shades 
and  massive  spikes.  Orchis  foUosa,  P;eonies,  Tropatelums, 
Ereniurus  Buugei,  (P^nothera  speciosa  rosea,  and  a  good 
many  others. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Davison  for  his 
instructive  discourse.  A  capital  discnssi<»n  folloned  in 
which  Messrs.  T.  B.  Field,  E.  Peake,  J.  C.  Abel,  the  president, 
and  others  took  part.  The  exhibition  tables  were  well  filled 
with  good  produce,  in  the  competitive  classes  Roses  and 
Peas  (edible)  being  exceptionally  good. 

Sjx  Tea  Roses,  staged  by  Mr.  F.  Williams,  gardener  lo  Mrs. 
Louis  Tillett  were  the  best  in  that  class.  Mr.  C.  Matthew.^!* 
gardener  to  L.  S.  Willett,  Esq,,  Thorpe,  being  first  for  six 
H.P.'s. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  by  the  floral  committee  to  a 
grand  salmon  zonal  Pelargonium  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  D. 
Howlett,  gardener  to  T.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  Thorpe  Hamlet. 
.Mr.  Henry  D..bbie,  Pinebanks  (iardens,  Thorpe  St.  Andiew, 
secured  Mr.  E.  Peake's  prize  for  six  specimens  of  wild  Huwers 
Correctly  named. 

Mr.  Robert  Holmes,  Tuckswood  Farm,  Norwich,  showed  a 
decided  new  break  in  the  Shirley  Poppies  with  full  doubles 
and  semi-doubles  of  pretty  shades  which  are  coming  true 
from  seed.  The  Shasta  Daisy,  too,  is  well  grown  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  he  staged  half  a  score  bunches,  cjuite  distinct 
in  form,  some  being  4  inches  across.  Mr.  C.  H.  Fox,  gardener 
to  Sir  Edward  Mansel,  Bart.,  Cttton  House,  had  a  bunch  of 
exceptionally  good  seedling  Delphiniums,  very  large  in  the 
individual  blossoms  and  bold  spikes. 

The  competition  for  the  cup  presented  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
B  lardman.  Town  Close,  Norwich,  was  commenced,  Mr.  C.  U. 
Hints,  Trowse,  gaining  the  most  points.  The  second  stage' 
of  the  cup  presented  by  Mrs.  Louis  Tillett,  Old  Catton,  was 
also  decided,  the  vegetables  being  so  good  as  to  cause  a  tie 
between  Mr.  C.  H.  Hines,  Trowse,  and  Mr.  W.  Rush,  Thorpe. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  also,  that  Mr.  G.  Davison  had 
brought  up  large  patches  of  the  Bog  Pimpernel  and  .Mono- 
trupa  hypopithys,  the  latter  a  most  curious  root  parasite. 

NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
TiiEconveisazione  and  exhibition  of  this  ossociation  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  the  7lli  insit.,and  was  quite  equal  to,  if 
not  distinctly  in  advance  of,  many  of  its  predecessors.  Two 
hiige  halls  were  netded  to  display  the  gaiden  produce  of  its 
members,  and  the  exhibits  in  many  instances  were  of  a  high 
Older  of  merit. 

The  table  decoratitns  of  the  ladies  were  a  very  special 
feature,  and  on  this  occasion  several  handsome  prizes  were 
given  by  generous  donors.  The  chief  class  was  wun  by 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook,  Muswell  Hill,  N.,  who  had  a  very  dainty 
arrangement  of  Cecile  Brunner  Rose  and  appropt  iate 
foliage  ;  Mrs.  Olliver,  Tollington  Park,  N.,  was  second  with 
fl  superb  arrangement  of  Iceland  Poppies  and  Aspara  'US  ■ 
and  Miss  Wright,  Nigel  Road,  Peckham,  S.E.,  was  placed 
third-  In  another  class  for  prizes  of  less  value.  Miss  Wright 
was  first  with  an  arrangement  of  red  Puppies  and  Oats  and 
Mrs.  Cuok  second  with  pretty  decorative  Ruses.  In  anuther 
class  of  a  similar  character  Mrs.  A.Taylor,  East  Finchley  N 
was  first  with  Iceland  Puppies,  (tc,  and  Miss  Welch  secunii 
with  pale  pink  Carnations.  Miss  Olliver  was  first  with  a 
large  vase  of  flowers,  set  up  for  artistic  effect,  and  Miss 
urose  second.  Miss  Welch  led  in  the  class  for  a  vase  of 
Sweet  Peas,  and  Mr-;.  Taylor  was  second. 

The  Sweet  Pea  championship  for  the  trophy  offered  by 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  was  wun  by  Mr  D  B 
Crane,  Highgate,  N.,  who  had  large  bluoms  of  good  colour  of 
most  of  the  newer  and  Letter  sorts  set  up  in  pleasiri" 
fashion.  In  this  case  the  patent  vases  for  displaying  Swtet 
Peas  were  used  by  the  winner,  and  much  may  be  siid  in 
their  favour.  Fur  the  "Needs"  Sweet  Pea  championship 
several  of  the  exhibitors  were  disqualified,  and  in  this 
instance  Mr.  Olliver,  Tollington  Park,  N.,  wassecond.  Of  the 
"Icthemic"  championship  for  cut  flowers,  set  up  on  space 
5  feet  by  •!  feet,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was  a  good  winner,  staging  a 
most  representative  collection  of  hardy  flowers  in  seiuun 
and  tastefully  displayed.  ' 

Mr.  G.  W.  Cuuk,  .Muswell  Hill,  N.,  easily  secured  the 
silver  medal  fur  six  bunches  of  garden  R  tses.  These  were 
beautifully  staged,  and  tlie  flowers  were  of  a  hi  di  order  of 
merit.  ° 

Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S.  (the  president)  took  the  chair 
at  the  conversazione  and  concert,  and  ii  was  quite  late 
before  the  company  dispersed  after  the  close  ol  a  most 
enjoyable  time. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  of  East  Anglians  at  the  July 
meeting  to  hear  a  discourse  by  Mi.  G.  Davison,  of  Westwick 
House  Gardens,  upon  "  Herbaceous  Flowers.'"  Mr.  Davison 
has  a  wide  repute  for  growing  these  flowers  well  by  the  fact 
of  his  having  taken  for  several  years  in  succession  first  prize 
for  forty-eight  bunches  at  the  Norfolk  Society's  Show.    The 


FRENCH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
On  Saturday  last  the  members  of  the  above  society  were 
invited  by  itr.  Peter  Kay,  the  eminent  Grape  cultniist  of 
tiuchley,  to  visit  his  establishment  there  The  party 
consisting  altogether  of  about  fifty  persons  of  variuus 
nationalities,  Euglish  and  French  predominating,  assembled 
on  the  ground  about  4  p.m.  They  were  met  by  Mr  Thomas 
Bevan,  who  conducted  the  party  thiough  the  various  green- 
houses, and  whogave  information  as  tothe  extent  of  Ui-  Kays 
culture,  the  method  by  which  the  whole  establishment  was 
supplied  with  water,  independent  entirely  of  the  local  water 
company,  and  much  other  technical  matter.  Among  the 
visitors  were  Mr.    George  Schneider,  Mr.  Ingamells    Mr 
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Witty,  Mr.  Harman  Payne  and  Son,  Mr.  Culbush  and  Son, 
Mr.  Drost,  Mr.  Guillod,  Mr.  K.  H.  Pearson,  Mr.  Hichle,  and 
many  of  the  ymng  French  members. 

The  inspection  of  the  establishment  being  ended,  the 
company  was  then  conducted  to  the  lawn  behind  Mr.  Kay's 
residence,  where  tables  were  spread  and  a  light  meal  pro- 
vided. Here  the  visitors  remained  for  some  time,  enjoying 
the  open  air  entertaiinnent  in  the  heartiest  good  humour, 
frequent  references  being  made  to  the  recent  demonstrations 
of  friendly  regard  that  have  taken  place  between  tlie  two 
nations,  which,  as  one  speaker  pointed  out,  are  no  new 
thing  between  English  and  French  horticulturists,  who  have 
always  held  each  other  in  high  esteem. 

Mrs.  Kay,  upon  the  invitation  of  her  husband,  proceeded 
in  fluent  and  excellent  French  to  propose  the  health  of 
M.  Loubet,  which  was  cordially  received.  Mr.  G.  Schneider 
proposed  the  health  of  the  King  and  other  members  of  the 
Koyal  family,  both  of  these  toasts  being  duly  honoured  by 
the  singing  of  the  respective  national  anthems. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Peter  Kay,  expressed  his  delight  at 
seeing  so  many  friends  of  the  society  present,  reminding 
them  that  be  had  been  awarded  gold  medals  in  France  for 
his  Grapes,  and  wa^  also  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France.  He  proposed  the  toast  of 
success  to  the  French  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and 
would  ask  its  president,  Mr.  Schneider,  to  reply.  Mr. 
Schneider,  in  returning  thanks,  dwelt  briefly  on  the  aim  and 
objects  of  the  society,  expressing  gratitude  for  their 
reception  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kay  that  afternoon,  and  to  all 
friends  who  had  helped  in  the  work  of  their  society,  which 
now  numbered  GOO  members.  Other  toasts  were  responded 
to  by  Mr.  'Jhomas  Bevan,  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  Mr.  Hunt,  a 
visitor  from  New  Zealand,  and  others.  Altogether  the 
meeting  was  a  very  cordial  and  enjoyable  one.  The  weather 
was  perfect,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Kay's  hospitality  was 
much  appreciated,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by  every 
one  present. 

ROMFOKD  AND  ESSEX  HORTICULTUK.AL  SOCIETY. 
The  tlfty-flfth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in  a 
meadow  overlooking  Giden  Hall  Park,  Romford,  on  Thurs- 
day, July  0.  To  protect  their  position  linancially,  the 
executive  had  deleted  from  their  schedule  of  prizes  several 
large  and  important  classes,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  dis- 
play was  of  a  most  interesting  description.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  competition  left  something  to  be  desired,  but 
this  may  rightly  be  attributed  to  the  vagaries  of  the  weather 
ihis  season. 

Plants. 
For  the  best  and  most  tastefully  arranged  group,  with  a 
circular  front,  10  feet  by  f>  feet.  Mr.  A.  C.  Phiibrick,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Mashiler,  Marshall  s  Park,  Romford,  had  the  best 
exhibit.  The  arrangement  was  pretty  and  pleasing  and  the 
plants  were  well  disposed.  Mr.  H.  C.  Chalfe,  gardener  to 
H.  B.  Michell,  Esq.,  Eastbury  House,  was  a  good  second, 
although  some  of  the  more  important  points  of  the  group 
were  not  well  Hnished. 

The  live  guinea  challenge  cup  presented  by  the  late 
president  was  won  outright  on  this  season  by  Mr.  W. 
Richardson,  gardener  to  F.  Green,  Esq.,  Hainault  Lodge, 
for  a  similar  group  to  the  last  mentioned,  but  in  this 
instance  G  feet  by  5  feet.  This  group  was  well  arranged 
with  bright  flowering  and  good  quality  foliage  plants. 
Second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Higgins,  Cottage  Homes, 
Hornchurch. 

A  decorated  fireplace  was  an  interesting  class,  by  far  the 
best  display,  winning  first  prize  for  Mr.  Richardson,  who 
had  Hydrangeas,  Acalypha  Sanderii,  Begonias,  and  a 
pleasing  assortment  of  foliage  plants  charmingly  disposed  ; 
Mr.  Higgins  was  second,  and  Mr.  Phiibrick  a  good  third. 
Cdt  Flowers. 
Five  entries  for  twenty-four  cut  Roses,  distinct,  made  a 
brave  display,  a  good  lot  securing  first  prize  for  Mr.  G.  H. 
Baxter,  Hutton  Park,  Brentwood ;  Miss  Pemberton, 
Havering,  was  second  with  a  good  lot  of  blooms ;  Mr.  P. 
Perry,  White  Horse,  South  Weald,  was  third. 

Mr.  G  H.  Baxter  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  Tea 
Roses,  distinct,  and  was  awarded  first  prize. 

The  three  exhibits  in  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  Sweet 
Peas  made  a  charming  display,  Mr.  Baxter  again  leading  ; 
Mr.  Higgins  was  placed  second  with  blooms  less  meritorious. 
Twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers  found  Mr.  Richardson  again 
leading  with  a  fair  lot  of  flowers  of  a  varied  character  ;  and 
Mr.  Chafte  was  second. 

Fruit. 
For  the  season  fruit  was  well  shown.  For  a  collection  of 
four  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  R.  Farrance,  Chadwell  Heath, 
staged  a  very  handsome  lot,  Gross  Mignonne  Peach,  black 
Hamburgh  Grape*.  Steel's  Victoria  Raspberries  (very  good), 
and  Latest  of  All  Strawberries  placed  this  exhibitor  in  the 
leading  position  ;  Mr.  W.  Green,  Harold  Wood,  was  placed 
second. 

Mr.  Farrance  led  in  the  class  for  three  bunches  black 
Grapes,  and  Mr.  Chalfe  was  placed  second.  With  a  dish  of 
crimson  Galande  Peach,  Mr.  Farrance  and  Mr.  Green  with  a 
good  and  ripe  Melon,  secured  first  prize  in  their  respective 
classes.  In  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  Strawberries, 
distinct,  Mr.  W.  Green  staged  a  phenomenal  trio.  They 
were  indeed  fine,  Royal  Sovereign,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Latest  of 
All  being  seen  at  their  best. 

For  a  single  dish  of  Strawberries  Mr.  Farrance  led  with  a 
grand  basket  of  Latest  of  All,  Mr.  Green  being  second  with 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  Mr.  Richardson  was  thiid.  Mr.  Farrance 
won  first  prize  for  a  dish  of  Gooseberries,  showing  Leveller  ; 
Mr.  A.  C.  Phiibrick  being  second  ;  and  Mr.  Chaffe  third. 
The  last-named  led  with  a  nice  and  well-flnished  dish 
of  Tomatoes  ;  Mr.  Farrance  second,  and  Mr.  Higgins  third. 
VegetaV)les  were  fairly  well  staged,  pariicularly  so  in  the 
amateurs"  and  cottagers'  tent.  The  display  as  a  whole  was 
very  encouraging  to  the  executive,  and  with  such  a  long 
experience  it  is  hoped  this  society  will  have  a  useful  future. 
Table  decorations  were  beautifully  arranged  by  Mrs.  W. 
Green,  Harold  Wood,    who   alsp  was  placed  first    in    the 


classes  for  a  bouquet  and  button-holes.  Mr.  Leonard  Brown, 
Brentwood,  had  a  small  though  very  charming  exhibit  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  fine  con  iition,  and  an  intereiting  collection 
of  English  Irises  set  up  with  considerable  tas  e. 


ULVERSTON  ROSE  SHOW. 

On  Thursday,  the  9th  inst.,  delightful  weather  favoured  this 
popular  event,  which  has  now  ijpcome  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant shows  in  the  North  of  England,  and  that  chietly 
owing  to  the  labours  of  the  committee  and  Messrs.  G. 
Mackerelh  and  G.  W.  Poole,  the  honorary  secretaries.  The 
gate  money  amounted  to  over  £130.  From  the  many  shows 
held  last  week  one  might  naturally  expect  a  decrease  in  the 
open  classes,  but  this  was  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  wondrous  display  from  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons. 
Newtownards,  County  Down  and  Ledbury,  who  swept  all 
before  them,  many  new  seedlings  figuring  prominently. 

Oi'EN  Classes. 

The  great  class  in  the  show  was  for  seventy-two  distinct, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  staging  flowers  of  grand  sub- 
stance and  coliiur,  some  of  the  best  blooms  of  which  were 
Alice  Lindsell,  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  Conway  Jones  (a  charming 
pink),  Fran  Karl  Druschki,  and  Mrs.  D.  McKee  (a  bright 
yelluw  H.T.).  They  also  had  the  first  prize  for  sixteen 
trebles,  a  most  superior  lot. 

Also  in  the  class  for  thirty-six,  distinct,  was  the  same 
good  quality  shown.  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Caroline 
Testout,  Duchess  of  Westminster  (a  superb  pink),  and 
several  seedlings  telling  with  good  effect.  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin, 
Woiksop,  staged  a  smaller  but  effective  stand,  Bessie  Brown, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  Captain  Hay  ward  stood  out  con- 
spicuously. 

For  six  blooms  each  of  dark,  light,  and  Teas,  Messrs. 
Dickson  were  again  first.  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Lady  Derby, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Niphetos,  and  Rubens  were  splendid. 
Mr.  H.  V.  Machin  was  a  moderate  second. 

The  class  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  was  again  a  victory 
for  Messrs.  Dickson.  The  same  firm  won  the  National  Rose 
Society's  bronze  medal  fcr  the  best  H.P.,  the  best  Rose,  the 
best  H.T.,  and  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette,  with  Horace  Vernet, 
Mildred  Grant  (2),  and  Bessie  Brown,  in  each  case  being 
followed  by  Mr.  Machin,  who  showed  very  well. 

Messrs.  Dickson's  stand  f-tr  twelve  new  Roses  was  greatly 
admired,  and  contained  the  following  varieties:  Gladys 
Uarkness,  Countess  of  Annesley  (the  best  new  seedling), 
Alice  Grahame,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  D.  McKee,  Duchess 
of  Portland,  Lady  Derby,  Robert  Scott,  Mildred  Grant,  and 
a  sterling  seedling.  They  had  the  finest  twelve  blooms  of 
one  dark  and  one  light  variety  in  Tom  Wood  and  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley  ;  Mr.  Machin  again  following. 

Amateurs, 

Classes  were  numerous,  but  space  will  only  allow  of  the 
following  being  dealt  with,  viz.,  the  gold  challenge  cup 
class,  value  lo  guineas  and  medal.  Here  Mr.  F.  W.  Tattersali 
of  aiorecanibe  won  for  the  second  time  with  some  good 
blooms.  Mr.  R.  L.  Garnett,  Lancaster,  was  a  close  second, 
and  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Langtree,  Grange,  third.  The  latter 
exhibitor  had  a  beautiful  lot  in  eighteen  distinct.  The 
prizes  in  the  remaining  classes  were  evenly  distributed 
amoug  Messrs.  Machin,  Midgley,  Tattersali,  a!id  Garnett. 

The  medal  for  the  best  dark  Rose  went  to  Mr.  Machin  for 
Gustave  Piganeau  ;  for  the  best  Tea  to  Mr.  H.  E.Johnson 
for  Innocente  Pirola,  and  for  the  best  H.T.  to  Mr.  Garnett 
for  Mildred  Grant. 

Growers  of  Less  than  300  Plants. 

The  Ulverston  Council  trophy  and  silver  medal  was  won 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Harrison,  Ulverston,  Messrs.  Postlethwaite  and 
H.  E.  Johnson  taking  many  others.  The  Myles  Woodbnrne 
challenge  trophy,  for  the  best  bloom,  was  awarded  to  the 
latter  gentleman  with  a  fine  Innocente  Pirola. 
Sweet  Peas. 

These  were  magnificent.  The  J.  Towers  Settle  challenge 
trophy,  value  20  guineas,  also  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for 
twelve,  were  handsomely  won  by  Mr.  M.  Firth,  Leicester. 
A  10  guinea  cup  for  local  growers,  given  by  the  same 
gentleman,  was  taken  by  Dr.  Jackson.  The  Irish-grown 
flowers  from  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  were  noticeable  for  their 
grand  colour.  Messrs.  Garnett  and  Midgley  also  showed 
well. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  given  to  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Sons,  Shrewsbury;  Mr.  R.  Bolton,  Carnforth,  for  Sweet 
Peas;  Mr.  Mawson,  Windermere,  for  herbaceous  plants; 
and  Mr.  Mackereth,  for  shower  bouquets. 


WOODBRIDGE  FLOWER  SHOW. 
So  strong  a  hold  has  Woodbridge  Show  secured  in  East 
Anglia  generally  that  it  has  been  for  long,  and  is  so  still,  a 
a  name  to  conjure  with.  A  casual  visitor  seeing  this  show 
for  the  first  time  has  not  far  to  go  on  entering  the  town 
before  he  sees  signs  of  and  feels  the  influence  which  has 
secured  for  this  show  the  success  it  boasts  of,  as  being  the 
chief,  the  oldest,  and  the  most  popular  show  and  gala  in 
Eist  Anglia.  Tlie  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the  show  is 
apparent  everywhere.  It  is  in  the  atmosphere  ;  everybody 
is  smitten  with  it.  We  never  saw  a  country  town  so 
bedecked  with  flags  and  banners  and  bunting  before.  Every 
house,  like  its  occupant,  was  made  to  wear  a  smiling  face, 
for  that  day  at  least.  All  associated  with  the  show,  now 
established  fifty-two  years,  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise,  from  the  president  (Lord  Rendlesham),Major  and  Mrs. 
Howey,  in  whose  beautifully  wooded  park  it  was  held,  the 
committee,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
John  Andrews,  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  tireless  in 
his  efforts  to  niirdster  to  the  success  of  the  show,  and  to 
whom  the  exhil  itors  and  judges  are  especially  indebted  for 
bimndless  hospitality  at  his  private  residt'nc3. 

The  show  was  held  in  six  tents  on  the  Itth  inst.  Apart 
from  the  Rose  tent  the  chief  attractions  of  the  show  were 
centred  in  the  large  tent,  and  the  exhibits  in  it  were  chiefly 
Uonorary  and  supplied  by  the  trade,    %'he  following  firnja 


were  well  represented  by  splendid  exhibits  of  plants  and 
flowers.  Messrs.  Wallace  of  Colchester,  amongst  other  good 
things,  liad  a  splendid  collection  of  Iris  Ka-mpferii. 

Messrs.  Daniel  Brothers  of  Norwich  had  an  extensive 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  artistically  arranged 
under  the  supervision  of  one  of  their  managers,  Mr.  Clayton. 
Conspicuous  amongst  them  was  a  grand  new  variety  of 
Candytuft  Grand  Emperor,  and  Carnation  ^'ictoria  Uarbord, 
as  well  as  a  large  collection  of  the  best  Sweet  Peas.  Messrs. 
Fred  Smith  and  Co.,  seed  growers  of  Woodbridge,  had  an 
imposing  bank  of  hardy  flowers  in  season,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
of  Ipswich  and  Woodbridge,  had  a  unique  and  beautiful 
exhibit  of  Roses  arranged  in  glasses  with  abundant  foliage 
and  on  long  shoots,  affording  an  effective  object-lesson  in  the 
natural  and  best  way  of  arranging  the  Rose.  Messrs.  King 
and  Co.,  of  Coggeshall,  exhibited  Sweet  Peas  in  great 
variety  and  excellence.  Messrs.  Cutbusii  and  Sons,  of 
Highgate  and  Barnet,  were  represented  by  an  interesting 
exhibit  of  flowering  plants  and  cut  flowers.  From  the 
president,  Lord  Rendlesham,  came  a  beautiful  collection  of 
Carnations. 

Among  ihe  cut  flowers  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  Rose 
always  takes  precedence,  and  here  it  had  a  large  tent  devoted 
to  itself,  and  for  quality  of  flowers  and  extent  of  exhibits  it 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  year  so  far. 

Fruit  was  well  represented,  the  Grapes  throughout 
showing  good  quality,  as  did  other  fruits  also.  We  have  not 
seeu  British  Queen  strawberry  so  well  exhibited  for  many 
years.  It  was  the  true  variety,  the  flavour  being  quite 
distinct  and  very  delicious.  Plants  in  pots  were  the  weakest 
feature  of  the  exhilntion,  very  few  possessing  any  merits 
being  shown.  Vegetables,  on  the  contrary,  both  in  the  open 
and  the  cottagers"  classes,  were  well  shown  and  in  good 
numbers.  We  congratulate  the  society  on  the  success  of 
the  show,  and  especially  on  the  record  attendance  and  cash 
taken  at  the  gate. 

Thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  single  trusses  :  First,  Messrs. 
II.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin  ;  second,  Messrs.  Prior  and 
Son,  Colchester ;  third,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
Colchester. 

Twenty-four  blooms  :  First,  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son  ;  second, 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons ;  third,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness 
and  Co. 

Twelve  blooms,  Teas  or  Noisettes  :  First,  Messrs.  F.  Cant 
and  Co.,  Colchester;  second,  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son  ;  third, 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. 

Twenty-four  distinct  garden  or  decorative  Roses,  space 
10  feet  by  3  feet:  First,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  ;  second, 
Slessrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. 

Amateurs. 

Twenty-four  single  trusses,  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes 
allowed  :  First,  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  West  Bergholt ;  second, 
Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  Sproughton  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Curtis, 
West  Bergholt. 

Twelve  single  trusses:  First,  Air.  O.  G.  Orpen;  second. 
Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar;  third,  Mr.  Reginald  Steward,  Pack- 
ingham  Hall,  Norwich. 

Six  single  trusses  (Teas  or  Noisettes):  First,  Rev.  A. 
Foster-Melliar ;  second,  Mr.  0.  G.  t)rpen ;  third,  Mr.  R. 
Steward. 

Six  any  Teas  or  Noisettes,  single  trusses  :  First,  Mr.  0.  G. 
Orpen  ;  secijnd,  Mr.  F  Curtis;  thiid,  Mr. R.  Steward. 

Six  Briar  Roses  (distinct  varieties) :  No  entry. 

There  were  many  classes  provided  for  miscellaneous  cut 
flowers  arranged  for  effect,  and  these  undoubtedly  formed 
one  of  the  best  features  of  the  show. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY. 
The  usual  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on 
Monday  evening  last.  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  presided.  Four 
new  members  were  elected,  making  sixty-one  this  year,  the 
total  membership  now  being  1,026.  Five  members  we-e 
reported  on  the  sick  fund.  The  sick  list  has  been  unusually 
heavy  during  the  last  half  year. 


NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA  SOCIETY. 
The  third  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Prince's 
Hall,  Earl's  Court,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last.  The 
(juality  of  the  blooms,  on  the  whole,  was  excellent,  but  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  surroundings  were  not  more  attractive.  The 
yellow-painted  sides  of  the  building  would  have  been  much 
improved  by  a  partial  draping,  and  the  exhibits,  as  a  whole, 
were  very  flat.  These  are,  however,  minor  points,  to  which 
the  committee  are  fully  alive.  The  exhibition  was  a  very 
pretty  one,  and  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright  (the  hon.  secretary) 
has  worked  hard  for  its  success. 

Open  Classes. 

Special  classification  class.  Collection  of  nineteen 
varieties.  This  class  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  colour 
distinctions  in  the  society's  classification.  First  prize,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Breadmore,  120,  High  Street,  Winchester,  with  a 
really  distinct  collection.  Duke  of  Westminster  (purple), 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon  (very  pale  yellow),  t'occinea  (red), 
Jeannie  Gordon  (cream  and  rose),  and  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton 
(lavender)  were  the  most  striking;  second,  Mark  Firth, 
Esq.,  Wistow  Halt,  Leicester  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  J.  Claik), 
America  (splashed  red  and  white),  Lottie  Eckford  (pale  blue- 
violet),  Dorothy  Tennant  (rich  purple),  Mars  (crimson). 
Captain  of  the  Blues  (rich  blue-purple)  were  excellent;  in 
fact,  the  colours  were  remarkably  good.  A.  G.  Uayman, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr,  Ackland),  Ilapsford  House,  F'rouie,  was 
third,  with  good  flowers  also. 

Thirty-six  bunches :  First,  Mr.  Mark  Firth,  Wistow  Hall, 
Leicester  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Clark),  with  bright  distinct 
flowers.  Mr.  Leonard  Brown,  Daffodil  Nursery,  Brentwood, 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  third.  The 
first  prize  lot  was  arranged  liy  far  the  best. 

Twelve  bunches:  First,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrews- 
bury, with  excellent  flowers;  second,  Mr.  Breadmore,  Win- 
chester, with  crowded  vases  ;  third,  Messrs.  E,  W.  King  aqd 
Co.,  Coggeshall, 
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THE    INFLUENCE    OF 
GARDENING   ON    HEALTH. 

WE  hear  much  in  these  days  of 
cures  for  every  mortal  ill — 
the  open  air  cure,  the  light 
cure,  the  Grape  cure,  and 
countless  others.  It  is  strange 
that  no  healer  of  body  and  mind  should  have 
before  now  suggested  the  gardening  cure.  True, 
gardening  is  made  part  of  the  daily  routine  in 
lunatic  asylums,  workhouses,  and  reformatories, 
•where  the  occupation  is  supposed  to  produce  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  unfortunate  inmates  ; 
but  as  far  as  we  know,  for  sane  and  orderly 
folk,  gardening  has  never  been  raised  to  the 
■dignity  of  a  scientific  cure.  Yet  how  many 
cures  which  are  disguised  under  finer  names 
may  be  gathered  into  the  one  focus  of 
gardening  1  Open  air.  Heaven's  own  light  of 
sunshine,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  exercise  of 
limb  and  muscle  — all  these  are  close  at  hand 
and  at  the  service,  without  money  and  without 
price,  of  many  a  one  who  passes  them  by 
without  so  much  as  a  thought.  Alas  !  that 
there  should  be  toilers  without  number  in  all 
our  large  towns  to  whom  such  blessings  are 
virtually  denied. 

But,  after  all,  as  the  old  adage  says,  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  the  man  who  in  leisure  moments 
digs  or  hoes  his  bit  of  garden  ground — who 
wages  war  against  the  ever-present  weed  or 
blight— who  buds  his  own  Roses  or  in  one  way 
or  another  enjoys  the  product  of  his  own  skill, 
be  he  gentle  or  simple,  will  be  far  more  likely 
to  keep  disease  at  bay  and  to  be  healthier  and 
happier  than  his  neighbour  who  cares  for  none 
■of  these  things. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Gardening  not 
■only  strengthens  the  physical  powers.  It  is 
■an  engrossing  occupation  which,  without  over- 
taxing it,  diverts  and  soothes  the  mind,  while 
in  its  never-ending  phases  there  is  no  mono- 
tony. If  we  tire  of  one  aspect  of  it,  we  have 
but  to  turn  to  another  to  find  rest  and  variety 
in  an  entirely  different  branch  of  its  many 
ramifications.  Each  day — nay,  one  might 
almost  say,  each  hour — brings  its  own  change, 
and  however  much  the  gardener  may  plod,  he 
need  never  be  mind-weary.  Infinite  diversity 
is  always  within  reach,  and  every  day  and 
every  recurring  sea.son  brings  its  own  refresh- 
ment and  rich  reward.  What  else,  may  we 
ask,  yields  such  large  returns — such  manifold 
interest  on  work  or  outlay  1. 
To  possess  a  garden  is  one  thing,  to  be  a 


gardener  is  another  and  quite  distinct  matter. 
We  venture  to  think,  however,  that  more  than 
one  deep  truth  lies  hid  in  the  old  story  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we 
may  find  there,  if  we  wull.  not  Adam  alone,  nor 
even  Humanity  in  him  prefigured,  but  the 
individual  man  and  woman  placed  by  Eternal 
decree  in  the  Garden  of  the  World  to  dress  it 
and  to  keep  it.  We  may  catch  the  echo  of  the 
Everlasting  fiat  that  in  all  future  time  and 
through  all  the  generations  to  come,  each  in 
his  or  her  own  order  should  work  in  one 
degree  or  another  for  the  well-being,  not  of 
themselves  alone,  but  of  the  race.  Surely  we 
may  take  it  as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  health- 
ful labour  joining  hand  in  hand  with  gladness 
and  plenty,  which  was  fore-ordained  to  be  the 
common  lot.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  child  of  either  sex  who  has  not  the  intuitive 
desire  and  love  of  "  making  a  garden."  Yet 
how  seldom  are  children  helped  and  encouraged 
as  they  should  be  by  suitable  training  to  find 
the  pleasure  these  natural  promptings  lead 
them  to  expect.  Rather  than  leaving  them 
entirely  to  their  own  devices  in  these  matters, 
how  much  better  that  limbs  and  brain  alike 
should  be  developed  while  real — not  make- 
believe — work  goes  on  merrily  in  the  children's 
quarters.  Thus  the  gardening  instinct  would 
be  fostered  in  early  youth,  and  a  good  founda- 
tion laid  for  the  rational  use  of  it  when  they 
shall  be  children  no  longer,  and  need  whole- 
some and  restful  relaxation  from  the  storm 
and  stress  of  after  days.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  love  and  knowledge  of  gardening 
cannot  be  picked  up  like  pepples  any  day  at 
will  as  we  wander  idly  along  the  shore  of  life. 
The  natural  intuition  once  shrivelled  up  and 
withered  may  never  again  be  galvanised  into 
existence. 

Ideal  gardening  of  necessity  is  in  the  pure 
air  of  the  open  country,  but  we  may  see  many 
an  evidence  of  the  craving  for  it  in  the  window 
box  of  the  bustling  town— the  dusty  Ferns  and 
hanging  pot  of  Creeping  .Jenny  in  the  London 
area — or  the  roof  garden  amongst  the  chimney 
pots  of  the  City  warehouse.  And  who  shall 
say  what  healthful  influence  may  not  hover 
about  the  poor  Geranium  trying  to  grow  in 
the  cracked  teapot  of  some  sad-eyed,  toiling 
seamstress  of  the  East  End  slum  ', 

We  cannot  all  be  practical  gardeners, 
yet  it  would  be  well  for  this,  our  mighty 
empire  of  Great  Britain  and  Britain  beyond 
the  seas,  if  a  vastly  greater  proportion  of 
us  were  proud  to  claim  the  title.  It  is 
not    too    much  to    say    that  in  every  home, 


whether  in  town  or  country,  there  should  be 
at  least  one  inmate,  if  not  more,  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  garden,  and,  where  that  is  im- 
possible, at  any  rate  in  the  garden  produce 
department.  Even  where  no  part  can  be  taken 
in  open  air  work,  every  household  is  happier 
where  there  is  one  who  will  undertake  daily  to 
rearrange  the  flowers  and  to  control  the  proper 
use  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  their  sea.son. 

For  whether  gardening  be  looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  fine  art  or  of  a  practical 
science  of  dailj'  life,  it  must  be  reckoned  with, 
and  either  furthered  to  the  great  and  lasting 
benefit  of  every  member  of  the  household  or 
neglected  to  their  serious  detriment. 

Within  the  last  half  century  a  radical  and 
happy  change  for  the  better  has  come  over  our 
English  School  of  Cookery.  We  have  wisely 
taken  a  leaf  out  of  our  neighbour's  book,  und 
have  learnt  to  diversify  the  solid  meat  dinners 
and  suppers  of  our  forefathers  with  many 
additions  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  formerly 
unattainable,  at  any  rate  by  the  million. 
There  are  those,  nowadays,  who  advocate  a 
strictly  vegetable  diet,  but  without  going  to 
any  such  extremes  we  may  safely  say  that  an 
abundant  daily  supply  of  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables is  one  most  important  factor  of  our 
national  health,  not  to  say  of  our  national 
moral  well-being.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact 
that  after  the  la.st  Bank  Holiday,  the  increased 
orderliness  of  the  holiday  makers,  and  the 
reduced  number  of  the  usual  police-court  cases 
were  commented  on  in  the  daily  papers  as  one 
result  of  the  greater  facilities  afl:'orded  to  the 
populations  of  our  large  cities  of  buying  cheap 
and  wholesome  fruit.  Certainly  it  is  good  to 
be  able  to  buy  garden  supplies,  but  happier  he 
who  has  the  chance  of  raising  his  fruit  and 
vegetables  by  his  own  skill  or  by  the  skill  of 
others  under  his  own  eye.  Are  we  not  all 
ready  to  acknowledge  with  acclaim  the  supe- 
riority of  theproduceof  our  own  plot  of  Mother 
Earth  ? 

Even  the  citizen  cooped  up  by  bricks  and 
mortar  and  restricted  thoroughfares  is  by  no 
means  exempt  from  the  universal  law  of 
gardening  which  we  maintain  to  be  the 
heritage  of  human  kind.  If  he  has  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  work  with  his  own 
hands,  it  is  still  incumbent  on  him  to  do  all 
that  in  him  lies  to  promote  the  intelligent  and 
worthy  labours  of  others,  and  there  are  multi- 
tudinous ways  in  which  this  may  be  done. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  owner  of 
many  a  fine  estate  finds  his  happiest  and  most 
salutary    occupation    in    looking    into    and 
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planning  with  his  workpeople  the  details  of 
his  flower  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  his 
orchards,  his  vineries,  his  wood  and  coppices. 
"I've  tried  most  things,"  said  such  an  one, 
"  but  never  until  I  took  up  gardening  have  1 
had  such  keen  delight  in  any  pursuit,  and  the 
best  of  it  is  it  leaves  no  bitterness  behind." 
If  anyone  doubts  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
and  especially  if  without  any  particular 
organic  trouble  he  is  feeling  somewhat  ailing 
and  weary  in  mind  and  body  from  the  over- 
taxing of  his  nerves  in  the  hurry  and  rush  of 
life,  let  him  begin  at  any  point  to  which  his 
fancy  leads  him  and  give  a  fair  trial  to  an 
hour  or  two  daily  of  garden  work.  It  need 
not  be  hard  labour,  but  if  the  gardening  cure 
is  to  do  any  good  there  must  be  real  work  and 
real  interest,  whether  of  hands  or  head,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  garden  itself.  A  hundred 
ways  are  open.  A  neglected  bit  of  ground  to 
be  converted  into  a  thing  of  beauty — a  kitchen 
garden  to  be  better  ordered  and  made  more 
productive — fruit  trees  to  be  pruned  or  grafted 
and  renovated,  or  fruit  to  be  thinned  or 
gathered  and  stored — a  greenhouse  with  ca]  la- 
bility of  flower  beauty  yet  not  as  satisfactory 
as  it  might  be— a  strain  of  some  favourite 
plant  to  be  improved  by  selection  and  hybridi- 
sation— a  shrubbery  altered  from  a  series  of 
dull  green  bushes  to  a  delightful  belt  of 
flowering  and  fruiting  trees.  In  fact,  there  is 
literally  no  end  to  the  gardening  avocations 
Ijresented  by  every  acre  of  ground.  Persevere 
only  and  we  venture  confidently  to  predict  that 
the  priceless  jewel  of  health  will  be  found 
lying  hidden  somewhere  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  peaceful  enclosure. 


EDITOR'S     TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Streptocarpus    Flowers    from    Aldexham 
House. 

Mr.  Beckett  sends  from  the  Aldenham  House 
gardens  a  delightful  gathering  of  Streptocarpus 
flowers,  conspicuous  for  their  pure  and  varied 
colourings.  The  rose  shades  were  particularly 
clear  and  distinct,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Beckett  will 
aim  at  keeping  the  colours  quite  pure,  and  not 
trouble  about  the  size  of  the  flowers.  Our  corre- 
spondent writes  :  "  Most  of  the  flowers  I  send  you 
are  our  own  seedlings.  My  ambition  has  been  to 
produce  new  colours  and  long  fiower-stems.  I 
believe  the  Streptocarpus  when  its  culture  is 
better  known  will  have  a  great  future,  as  well- 
grown  plants  continue  to  bloom  practically  all 
the  summer."  The  strain  at  Aldenham  House  is 
an  excellent  one  for  cutting.  The  stems  are  long, 
without  any  tendency  to  becoming  overdrawn. 


LociANBERRIES    FROM    A    NoRTH    WaLL. 

Mr.  Wythes  also  sends  a  few  splendidly-grown 
Loganberries  from  a  north  wall.  This  is  an  excellent 
fruit,  pleasantly  acid  in  flavour,  and  very  refresh- 
ing. Several  notes  and  an  illustration  appeared  in 
The  Garden  of  July  11  last. 


Lotus  Tetraoonoloeds. 
Mr.  M.  P.  Forster,  Fairfield,  Warkworth, 
Northumberland,  sends  flowers  of  the  interesting 
Lotus  Tetragonolobus  with  the  following  note  : 
"  This  is  a  very  handsome  rock  plant  here  in  deep 
soil  and  sun.  Eremurus  himalaicus  and  E. 
robustus  have  been  very  fine;  E.  Bungei  is  just 
opening." 


Seedling  Carnations. 
Mr.  Wythes  sends  from  the  Syon  House  gardens 
a  superb  gathering  of  seedling  Carnations  raised 
from  seed  supplied  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Edenside, 
Great  Bookham.  The  flowers  were  exceptionally 
varied  in  colour,  large,  and  for  the  most  part  not 
split,  and  very  sweetly  scented.  One,  a  white 
variety,  was  quite  worth  perpetuating.  When 
Carnations  so  beautiful  as  this  can  be  grown  from 
seed,  it  is  almost  needless  to  trouble  about  named 
sorts. 


Anchdsa  capensis. 
Among  the  nianv  interesting  plants  recently  sent 
from  Newry  by  Mr.  Smith  was  this  beautiful  blue- 


ANCHUSA     CAPENSIS. 


flowered  biennial,  a  much  reduced  illustration  of 
which  we  give.  Its  large  blue  flowers  are  very 
welcome  in  some  rather  shady  corner,  and  give 
just  the  colour  so  many  desire. 


coloured  flowers  a  conspicuous  and  handsome  object 
in  the  odd  corners  of  the  garden.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  and  the  leaves  do  not  completely  die  down 
during  even  severe  weather.  I  am  surprised  that 
one  so  seldom  meets  with  it."  We  hope  Mr. 
Shillitoe's  note  will  draw  attention  to  so  little- 
known  a  plant. 

Flowers  from  a  School  Garden. 
Mr.  Edward  Peake,  Rydal  House,  Earlhaitt 
Road,  Norwich,  sends  Sweet  Peas  and  Antirrhinums 
from  a  school  to  which  we  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Mr.  Peake  is  accomplishing  a  sound  horticultural 
work  among  the  boys  under  his  charge,  and  we 
know  this  from  the  many  good  things  that  come 
from  the  school.  The  flowers  sent  showed  that 
the  most  intelligent  culture  had  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  plants. 

Some  Delightful  Everlasting  Peas. 

Mr.  R.  Dean  sends  some  charming  varieties  o£ 
Everlasting  Peas  with  these  words  :  "  Enclosed 
are  a  few  Everlasting  Peas  from  plants  growing  as 
bushes  against  Apple  trees  in  my  seed  grounds  at 
Hounslow,  and  therefore  having  no  special  cultiva- 
tion. The  wliite,  if  grown  under  glass,  or  if  it  had 
special  culture,  would  be  as  fine  as  anything  seen 
this  season.  The  storms  have  somewhat  damaged 
the  blooms.  I  have  two  or  three  forms  of  Delicata;. 
the  one  sent  is  the  only  one  yet  in  bloom." 

The  flowers  were  remarkable  for  their  abundance, 
neatness,  and  variety  of  colouring.  Mr.  Dean  sent 
the  handsome  L.  grandiflorus  with  its  big  purple 
flowers  ;  Delicata,  a  lovely  warm  rose-purple  shade, 
very  bright  ;  l^lueen  of  the  West,  a  beautiful  white, 
verj'  free  ;  and  Latifolius  superbu^,  intense  purple- 
crimson. 


Muloedium  Plumieei. 
Mr.  Shillitoe,  F.L.S.,  sends  from  Sydenham 
Hill,  S.E. ,  flowering-stems  of  this  beautiful  Mul- 
gedium,  with  its  tall  stems  and  clearly  coloured 
flowers.  The  following  note  accompanied  this 
welcome  flower  for  our  table:  "I  forward  you 
some  flowering  stalks  of  Mulgedium  Pluniieri. 
They  are  very  fine  this  year,  some  being  more  than 
S  feet  high.  I  brought  the  seed  many  years  ago 
from  the  Pyrenees.  The  clumps  are  now  of  large 
size,  and  numerous  seedlings  come  up  every  year. 
The  leaves  are  v^y  long,  deeply  dentated,  and 
varied  in  outline,  it  forms  with  the  French  grey- 
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Interesting    Plants    in    Flower. 


Temperate  Honfit. 
Cassia   L.5;vKiATA,    Desfontainea    spinosa,   Lager- 
strcemia  indica,  lonicera  etrusca,  Passiflora  capsu- 
laris,  Pavetta  caffra,  Petrophila  pulchella,  Solanuni 
glaucum,  and  Tibouchina  heteronialla. 

Orchid  Ho^ifes. 
.-Erides  suavissimum,  Angra?cum  eichlerianum, 
Bifrenaria  atropurpurea,  Bulbophyllum  Dearii, 
Calanthe  japonica,  Caltleya  granulosa,  Dendrobium 
Calceolaria,  I),  endrocharis,  D.  formosum  var. 
giganteum,  Epidendrum  scriptuni,  Eulophia  mono- 
phylla,  Oncidium  crispum,  0.  longipes,  O.  trulli- 
terum,  Polystachyaihadoptera,  Renanthera  Storiei, 
Rhyuchostylis  retusa,  and  Sarcanthus  pallidus. 

T  Eaiujc. 

Adenocalymna  nitidum,  Amasonia  calycina, 
Anigozanthos  flavida,  Aphelandra  chamissoniana, 
Aristolochia  gigas  var.  Sturtevantii,  Costus 
speciosus,  Crossandra  undul:efolia,  Emilia  aniplexi- 
caule,  Eranthemum  tuberculatum,  Gesnera  cardi- 
nalis,  Isolomas  in  variel}',  Notonia  trachj'carpa, 
Phj'sostelma  Wallichii,  Pinguicula  caudata,  Ronde- 
letia  strigosa,  Tillandsia  Lindeni,  and  Ve^nonia^ 
ecorpioides. 

Greenhouse. 

Begonia  Corbeille  de  Feu,  Campanula  Vidalli, 
Celosia  cristata  var.  pyramidalis,  ClerodendroQ 
fallax.  Datura  fastuosa,  Eupatoriuni  ianthinum, 
Francoa  appendiculata,  Lantana  Camara  vars. , 
Lobelia  tenuior,  Rivina  humilis  in  fruit,  Schizan- 
thus  retusus,  Statice  sinuata,  and  Trachelium 
curuleum  var.  album. 

Boek  Gardev. 

Aconitum  Lycoclonum,  Arnica  longifolia,  Boy- 
kinia  aconitifolia,  Campanula  alliaria;folia,  C. 
Soheuchzeri,  Dianthus  viscidus,  Epipactis  palustris, 
Erigeron  glaucum,  Erythirea  Massoni,  Gentiana 
straminea,  G.  tibetica,  Gypsophila  libanotica, 
Meconopsis  Wallichii,  Qinothera  raissouriensis, 
Platycodon  grandiflorum  var.  Mariesii,  Potentilla 
nepalensis.  Prunella  grandiflora,  Sidalcea  Listeri, 
S.  malvaiflora,  S.  spicata,  and  Zygadenus  elegans. 
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Arhorehim. 
Clematis  crispa,  C.  Hendersonii,  C.  integrifolia, 
C.  intermedia,  C.  Vseudo-flammula,  C.  viticella 
vars.,  Genista  ivtuensis,  G.  aspalathoides,  G.  nigri- 
cans, Indigofera  decora,  Notosparlium  carmi- 
ch*li;v.  Spiraea  japonica  and  vars. ,  S.  Menziesii 
and  vara.,  S.  Douglasii,  and  many  other  things. 

Hirhacfou-f  Borders  and  Ground. 
Aconituni  stoerkianum,  Astilbe  ehinensis  var. 
japonica,  Cimicifuga  americana.  C.  racemosa. 
Delphinium  (numerous  species),  Kucharidium  con- 
cinnum,Gilia  coronopi folia,  Lavateracachemiriana, 
L.  thuringiaca,  L.  trimestris,  Malcomia  liltorea, 
Malope  trifida,  Nepeta  (various  species),  Nym- 
phaas  in  variety,  Pentstemon  barbatus,  P.  Hart- 
wegii,  P.  heterophyllus,  P.  perfoliatus,  P.  Richard- 
sonii,  P.  spectabilis,  P.  Wrightii,  Salvia  sclarea, 
S.  virgata,  S.  viscosa,  Sidalcea  (numerous  species), 
Silene  echinata,  Spir;ea  digitata,  Thalictruni 
(numerous  species),  Verbascum  (numerous  species). 
Verbena  Aubletia,  Veronica  (numerous  species), 
and  very  many  other  things. 

Bordtr-i  round  Pahn  House. 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  var.  Leichtlinii,  A.  u. 
var.  mooreanus,  Albuca  Nelsoni,  Hravoa  gemini- 
flora,  Crinum  Powellii,  Opuntia  camauchica,  O. 
fragilis,  0.  mesacantha,  0.  polyacantha,  and 
Roscica  purpurea. 
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FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

July  '29. — Chesterfield  Horticultural  Show. 

August  3. — Basingstoke,  Newbury,  Sheffield, 
Grantham,  Lichfield,  and  Headington  Horticultural 
Shows. 

August  4. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet ;  Abbey  Park  Flower  Show,  Leicester 
(two  days). 

August  5. — Dudley  Horticultural  Show. 

August  6. — Midland  Carnation  and  PicoteeShow 
at  Birmingham  (two  davs). 

The  Dean  of  Roehestep  has  expressed 

his  intention  of  being  present  at  the  gardeners' 
dinner  to  be  held  on  Michaelmas  Day  ne.xt.  We 
are  quite  sure  Dr.  Hole  will  have  a  great  reception. 

The  illness  of  Mr.  'W.  Marshall. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  committee,  held  at 
Chiswick  on  the  14th  insl. ,  Mr.  George  Bunyard  in 
the  chair,  a  vote  of  sympathy  was  passed  by  those 
present  with  Mr.  Marshall  in  his  long  illness,  and 
a  sincere  hope  expressed  that  he  would  soon  be 
restored  to  his  usual  good  health.  E.r  officio  (as  a 
member  of  the  council)  Mr.  Marshall  has  occasion- 
ally presided  at  the  meetings  of  the  fruit  committee 
at  Chiswick. 

Thornton    Heath    Rose   Show.— At 

this  excellent  show  on  Wednesday,  the  1.5ih  inst., 
it  was  interesting  to  notice  that  Mr.  H.  E.  Moly- 
neux,  who  has  quite  a  small  garden  at  Bilham, 
secured  many  prizes.  He  gained  two  firsts  and  one 
second  prize,  and  the  latter  box  for  Teas  contained 
a  superb  flower  of  Maman  Cochet,  which  gained 
the  silver  medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  exhi- 
bition. Mr.  Molyneux  is  one  of  our  most  valued 
contributors.  He  knows  not  only  how  to  grow 
Roses,  but  hoir  to  .^Ito'i-  tin m.  The  show,  we  are 
pleased  to  know,  was  a  great  financial  success. 

Market  g-ardeners  and  their  rent. 

In  view  of  the  losses  sustained  by  reason  of  the 
late  frosts,  which  have  practically  ruined  their 
fruit  crops,  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  has  remitted 
to  the  market  gardener  tenants  upon  the  Gunners- 
burj' estate  1.")  per  cent,  of  the  rent  due  for  the  past 
six  months. 

The  new  Curator  of  the  Birming-- 
ham  Botanic  Gardens.— We  are  pleased 

to  hear  that  Mr.  T.  Humphreys,  assistant- 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sneiet\  's 
Gardens  at  Chiswick,  has  been  appointed  Curator 
of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens,  in  place 
of  Mr.  Latham,  who  is  retiring  after  many  years 
of  devoted  service.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Mr.  Humphreys  first  began  his  career  with  Messrs. 
J.   Dickson  and  Sons,  of    the   Newton  Nurseries, 


Chester,  in  1882,  and  stayed  with  that  firm  for  five 
years.  From  there  he  went  to  Kew,  and  was  at 
one  time  sub-foreman  in  the  Arboretum,  then  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  (iardens  at  Chiswick. 
The  committee  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
Gardens  have  made  a  wise  selection.  Though  of  a 
retiring  disposition,  Mr.  Humphreys  has  a  quiet 
determination  that  makes  for  good  work,  and  his 
courtesy  and  kindliness  have  won  him  a  host  of 
friends.  For  many  years  he  has  acted  as  secretary 
to  the  floral  commi'ttee,  and  at  the  last  meeting 
Mr.  May,  the  chairman,  acting  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  referred  in  terms  of  high  praise  to 
Mr.  Humphreys'  quiet  and  successful  endeavours, 
both  at  Chiswick  and  upon  the  committees,  to  carry 
out  his  official  duties.  A  small  subcommittee  has 
been  appointed  lo  give  practical  proof  of  the  com- 
mittee's recognition  of  their  secretary's  work,  and 
in  his  fresh  sphere  of  labour  the  new  Curator  has 
our  hearty  <(ond\vill. 

Fruit  and  Flowers  at  the  AVood- 

bridge  Show. — This,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the 
only  show  where  a  special  class  is  devoted  to 
ornamental  stands  of  flowers  and  fruit,  arranged 
for  efTect.  I  think  the  idea  is  an  excellent  one.  It 
is  not  every  gardener  who  can  compete  in  the  large 
class  for  decorated  tables  of  fruit,  and  few  shows, 
comparatively  speaking,  can  aflord  the  prizes 
necessary.  In  these  decorated  stands  we  have  the 
idea  carried  out,  and  in  the  classes  for  then  it  is 
possible  for  a  great  number  of  small  growers  to 
compete.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  interesting  classes  in  the  show, 'and  the 
stands  exhibited  were  beautifully  and  artistically 
arranged,  and,  judging  by  the  crowds  of  people 
surrounding  them,  were  as  much  admired  as  any 
feature  of  the  show. — T.  K 

National     Chrysanthemum 

Society's  outing.— On  Monday,  the  13th 
inst.,  the  members  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  had  their  annual  outing,  the  placj  visited 
this  year  being  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Noble.  The  pany  took  train  to 
Reading,  and  from  there  went  by  river  to  Henley. 
The  water  trip  was  much  enjoyed,  as  also  was  the 
visit  to  the  beautiful  and  well-kept  gardens  of 
Park  Place. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Committees'    cricket    match.  —  The 

members  of  these  staid  judicial  bodies  again,  as 
last  year,  have  agreed  to  plav' cricket,  the  place 
this  time  being  Holland  Park,  Kensington,  the  day 
Saturday,  August  8,  and  the  time  11  a.m.,  with 
luncheon  at  I  p.m.  The  delightful  day  at 
Gunnersbury  Park,  so  heartily  enjoyed  last  year, 
will  not  be  readily  forgotten."  Mr.  W.  Howe  will 
captain  the  floral  committee  side,  and  Mr.  G. 
Woodward  the  fruit  members.  All  members  of 
these  two  committees  are  invited  to  play,  and  the 
members  of  other  committees,  with  their  friends, 
are  invited  to  attend  and  see  it.  The  occasion 
should  be  one  of  pleasant  sociability.  Generally 
the  committees  meet  onl}'  to  work.  On  this  one 
occasion  they  may  be  excused  if  they  are  a  little 
playful. 

A  new  Strawberry  (Givon's  Late 

Prolific). — .-it  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sjciety  at  Chi'iwick,  on 
July  14,  a  very  fine  basket  of  a  late  Strawberry 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Maidstone, 
and  if  the  variety  had  not  previously  received 
an  award,  it  would  certainly  have  had  one 
now,  as  ;t  proved  to  be  a  delicious  fruit  and  was 
much  admired.  Givon's  Late  Prolific  is  a  dark  red 
firm  fruit  of  roundish  oval  shape,  but  I  noticed  that 
its  shape  varies,  a  few  being  of  wedge  form.  The 
flavour  is  excellent — neither  too  sweet  nor  too 
acid.  I  think  a  briskish  flavour  with  late  Straw- 
berries makes  the  fruit  more  palatable,  but  there 
is  one  ohjectior:  to  this  useful  addition  to  the  late 
kinds,  and  that  is  it  is  not  late  enough.  There  is 
yet  room  for  a  really  good  late  varietv,  as  Straw- 
berries of  this  cla-^s  are  very  scarce.  We  find  that 
the  latest  varieties  grown  on  a  north  border  are  not 
as  late  as  described  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  th" 
raiser  has  given  us  an  excellent  fruit,  which  I 
intend  to  give  ample  scope  in  the  position  named. 
It  will  be  most  valuable  to  follow  the  mid-season 
varieties,  and  its  firmness  will  make  it  valuable  for 


sending  away.  It  will  certainly  be  a  great  gain  to- 
Strawberry  growers. — (t.  Wythes. 

Long-foot  Cabbag'e.— According  to  the 
Ayricn/liiral  Xtws  of  the  West  Indies,  a  very 
hardy  acclimatised  variety  of  the  common  Cabbage- 
is  found  occasionally  in  the  West  Indies,  chiefly  in 
negro  provision  grounds.  It  has  bright  green- 
leaves  without  the  glaucous  bloom  usually  found 
on  some  Cabbages.  It  is  said  to  thrive  anywhere, 
and  is  evidently  well  suited  to  dry,  acrid  conditions, 
where  no  other  kind  of  Cabbage  will  grow.  The 
negro  name  of  "  Long-foot  "  at  once  suggested  that 
it  was  not  unlikely  to  be  closely  relaoed  to  the 
Cabbage  grown  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  in  the 
Canary  Islands  for  the  purpise  of  making  walking 
sticksfrom  its  stems.  'This  is  evidently  the  case. 
The  growth  of  the  stem  is  promoted  by  constantly 
stripping  ofl'the  lower  leaves.  Some  specimens  have 
been  known  to  attain  a  height  of  10  feet.  The 
Long-foot  Cabbage  may,  however,  have  other  uses, 
and  that  is  to  supply  green  food  for  man  and 
beast  in  times  of  scarcity.  We,  therefore,  com- 
mend this  hardy  and  apparently  neglected  vegetable 
to  the  attention  of  those  living  in  remote  and  acrid 
localities.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings.— 
J.  R.  Jackson,  Clarrmoid,  I.tiinpslonc,  South  Deron. 

Rose  Braiswick  Fairy.— This  is  a  new 

rambling  Rose  that  is  not  yet  in  commerce,  but 
is  of  the  class  that  is  wanted.  In  colour  it  is 
almost  white,  with  the  faintest  shade  of  cream  ; 
the  buds  are  small,  elongated,  and  of  perfect  shape 
for  buttonholes.  It  will  also  be  in  great  demand 
for  trade  purposes.  The  plants  I  have  seen  at 
Braiswick,  Colchester,  are  immense  growers,  with 
very  rich  brown  foliage,  which  gives  a  striking 
effect  to  the  flowers  when  in  bloom.  A  very 
pleasing  feature  is  its  strong  scent,  reminiscent  of 
Almonds  when  crushed.  It  will  be  suitable  for 
pyramids,  pergolas,  arches,  or  would  make  an 
excellent  hedge.  A  very  good  bunch  was  exhibited 
bv  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  at  the 
Holland  House  show  this  year.— H.  E.  MoLYNEUX. 

Flowers  for  Butterflies.— It  surprises 

me  to  see  several  flowers  mentioned  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  one  which  I  have  always  found  eminently 
the  best  omitted.  I  refer  to  Sedum  spectabile, 
which  in  August  and  September  generally  monopo- 
lises the  attention  of  the  butterflies  in  my  garden 
in  Cheshire.  I  have  counted  as  many  as  twelve 
butterflies  at  a  time  on  one  head  ;  they  consisted  of 
Red  Admiral.  Peacock,  Comma,  and  Small  Tortoise- 
shell. — C.    WoLLEY  DoD. 

When  I  was  a  boy  specially  noticeable  were  the 
large  and  beautiful  butterflies  that  used  to  frequent 
the  breadths  of  large  single  Sunflowers  grown  in  a 
Northern  nursery  for  seed  production.  Perhaps 
these  gorgeous  insects  have  varied  their  tastes  since 
those  days,  but  certainly  since  single  Dahlias  came 
into  culture  so  largely  butterflies  seem  to  have 
favoured  them  beyond  all  other  flowers.  I  have 
seen  some  beautiful  ones  on  single  Hollyhocks,  and 
most  oddly  of  all  on  largedouble  African  Marigolds. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  large  flowers 
of  striking  colours  do  attract  these  winged  insects 
very  much,  but  all  the  same  they  seek  for  the 
intoxicating,  or  rather  satiating,  secretion  which 
these  flowers  possess  in  abundance.  To  secure 
vis-Is  from  these  charming  creatures,  but  not  to 
destroy  them  as  vandals,  it  is  well  to  have  in  a 
garden  flovvers  that  specially  attract  them.— D. 

Pelarg'onium  Paul    Crampel.— This 

Pelargonium,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Burrell  on  page  39, 
afl'ords  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  long 
time  often  elapses  after  a  plant  has  beeri  dis- 
tributed before  its  merits  are  recognised,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  bound  at  once  into  popu- 
larity. The  variety  Paul  Crampel  was  distributed 
by  M.  Lemoiiie  in  1892,  so  that  it  is,  as  far  as 
soft-wooded  subjects  are  concerned,  quite  an  old 
plant,  yet  has  only  lately  become  generally  grown. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of  the  double- 
flowered  zonal  variety  F.  V.  Raspail,  which,  distri- 
buted by  M.  Lemoiiie  in  the  spring  of  1878,  was  for 
some  years  almost  lost  to  cultivation,  till  it  was 
takeiiin  hand  by  some  of  our  niaiket  growers,  and 
for  a  long  time  held  its  own  as  the  most  popular 
double-flowered  variety  in  cultivation,  to  yield 
only  at  last  to  its  sport  F.  V.  Raspail  Improved. — 
T.  ■ 
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The  influence  of  climate  on  fruits. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  ihe  general  fact  that 
certain  fruits  are  grown  iu  certain  regions,  that  we 
have  tropical,  sub- tropical,  and  temperate  fruits, 
and  even  that  the  Peach  belt  and  the  Apple  belt 
do  not  coincide.  Probably  most  of  us  know,  some, 
perhaps,  by  rather  disappointing  experience,  that 
certain  varieties  of  fruits  are  not  so  hardy  as  others. 
But  have  we  ever  considered  at  all  carefully  how  a 
difference  in  climate  may  influence  the  form, 
<juality,  and  other  characteristics  of  any  particular 
variety  of  a  fruit?  I  imagine  that  very  few  of  us 
have  done  so,  and  perhaps  fewer  still  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  personally  samples  of  the 
same  variety  of  fruit  from  different  countries,  or 
different  sections  of  the  same  country,  and  note  the 
differences  and  peculiarities.  The  writer  had  several 
such  opportunities  the  past  season,  having  received 
several  barrels  and  boxes  of  specimen 
Applesfroni differentparts  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  modifi- 
cations of  varieties  were  most  re- 
markable. Some  sorts  which  are 
very  well  known  to  me  as  grown 
here  in  Nova  Scotia  were  so 
changed  as  really  to  be  scarcely 
recognisable  by  their  general  charac- 
teristics. When  I  came  to  study 
them  more  carefully,  to  note  dots 
and  other  skin  characters,  there 
were  usually  some  points  which 
suggested  our  Nova  Scotia  Apples 
of  some  variety,  but  even  then  it 
was  largely  a  guess,  and  I 
needed  the  label  to  verify  my 
suspicion.  The  most  conspicuous 
changes  noted  are  that  our 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  are  longer, 
more  inclined  to  be  ribbed,  and  of  a 
deeper  darker  red  than  the  same 
variety  grown  in  Ontario  or  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  the  Northern  Spy,  for 
example,  the  Ontario  Apple  is  quite 
oblate,  and  is  very  smooth  and 
regular  in  outline,  with  the  basin 
or  blossom  end  very  slightly 
corrugated,  if  at  all.  "The  Nova 
Scotia  Spy,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
occasionally  flattened,  is  typically  a 
long  conical  Apple,  with  a  deeper 
basin  and  cavity,  and  both  of  these 
depressions  rougher  and  more  cor- 
rugated. Nova  Scotia  and  Massa- 
chusetts Baldwins  show  the  same 
differences  to  even  a  greater  ex- 
tent. The  Massachusetts  Apple  is 
a  very  smooth  fruit,  rather  oblate, 
with  neither  basin  nor  cavity  cor- 
rugated to  any  extent ;  while  our 
Nova  Scotia  Baldwins  are  pro- 
verbially rough  in  outline,  are  coni- 
cal and  approaching  oblong  in 
shape,  and  are  always  corrugated 
at  the  blossom  end,  and  with  the 
five  points  which  mark  the  five 
ovaries  always  prominent.  In 
colour,  too,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  ;  while  the  Massachusetts 
fruit  is  a  handsome  scarlet  the 
Nova  Scotia  Baldwin  is  much 
darker,  more  of  a  crimson,  or  even 
brownish  or  bronze.  In  talking 
with  my  good  friend  Mr.  R.  W.  Starr,  who  knows 
more  about  Apples  than  any  other  half-dozen  men 
in  Nova  Scotia  put  together,  I  find  that  he  had 
much  interesting  correspondence  with  the  late 
■Charles  Downing  of  New  York  (America's  greatest 
pomologist,  to  whom  he  often  sent  fruit)  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Downing  repeatedly  expressed 
surprise  at  the  much  deeper  colour  of  our  Nova 
Scotia  Apples,  and  the  tendency  of  such  sorts  as 
Rhode  Island  Greening  to  have  a  blush  on  the 
cheek  as  grown  here,  while  in  his  district  they  are 
practically  green.  But  not  only  are  the  external 
characters  of  the  fruit  modified  ;  the  flavour  and 
■quality  seem  equally  susceptible  of  change.  Mr. 
Downing  considered  the  Apples  from  Nova  Scotia 
as  of  the  highest  flavour,  and  said  that  from  only 
one  other  section,  the  Cumberland  Mountains   of 


Tennessee,  did  he  find  their  equal  in  quality.  He 
attributed  this  difference  largely  to  our  cooler, 
more  northern  climate  (the  higher  aUitude  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  giving  practically  the  same 
effect).  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, has  expressed  the  same  opinion,  saying  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  King  of 
Tompkins  as  grown  in  New  York  and  in  Nova 
Scotia. — F.  C.  Sears,  Director  Nova  Scotia  School 
of  Horticulture. 

Candle  Trees. — Amongst  the  many  pecu- 
liarities of  vegetation  the  fact  that  candles  grew 
on  trees  is  one  that  has  often  been  stated,  but 
never  corroborated  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
would  wish  to  cultivate  such  a  plant  for  the  sake 
of  providing  the  homely  and  domestic  candle.  Yet 
a  Candle  Tree  has  been  known  to  cultivation  as  a 
stove  plant  for  a  very  long  time.     These  Candle 


THE    TIGER   FLOWER    (TIORIDIA    PAVO.VIA). 

Trees  are  natives  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
and  belong  to  the  order  Bignoniacea;  ;  they  are 
closely  allied  to  the  Calabash.  Three  species  only 
are  known,  and  the  two  most  important  are 
Parmentiera  cerifera  and  P.  edulis.  The  name  of 
the  genus  is  derived  from  a  French  writer  Parmen- 
tier,  and  the  first-named  species  refers  to  the  waxy 
appearance  of  its  long  slender  cylindrical  fruits 
which  hang  in  clusters  like  a  bunch  of  candles.  It 
is  a  native  of  Panama,  where  it  is  known  as  the 
Palo  de  Velas.  The  fruits  are  commonly  from 
'.2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  and  sometimes  even  4  feet. 
Dr.  Leemann  writing  of  this  tree  says  : — "A  person 
entering  the  forests  which  are  composed  of  this 
tree  almost  fancies  himself  in  a  chandler's  shop,  for 
from  all  the  stems  and  older  branches  these  fruits 
are  suspended."     When  ripe  they  give  off  a  smell 


of  Apples,  which  is  said  to  be  communicated  to  some 
extent  to  the  flesh  of  animals  fed  upon  them,  but 
which  is  entirely  given  off  if  the  food  of  the  animal 
is  changed  a  few  days  before  killing.  The  fruits  of 
P.  edulis,  which  are  shorter  and  rough,  are,  as  the 
specific  name  indicates,  edible,  being  eaten  by  the 
natives.  While  writing  these  notes,  The  Garden 
for  April  18  came  to  hand,  and  in  it,  on  page  256, 
a  paragraph  on  "  A  few  notable  Trees,''  the  value 
of  which  would  have  been  enhanced  if  the  writer 
had  given  the  scientific  names  of  the  trees.  With 
regard  to  the  South  American  Cow  Tree,  I  may, 
perhaps,  add  a  few  words  by  way  of  illustrating 
the  manner  in  which  botanical  facts  are  twisted, 
contorted,  or  enlarged  upon  by  the  unscientific 
Press.  A  few  years  ago  when  a  visitation  of 
diphtheria  was  traced  to  a  certain  milk  supply  a 
note  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  on  the 
very  Cow  Tree  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  a  suggestion  made 
that  such  plants  should  be  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens  to  supply  the 
family  milk  by  tapping  the  tree 
instead  of  milking  the  cow,  a 
rather  expensive  experiment  if  our 
gardens  had  to  be  turned  into 
heated  glass  houses  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  a  South  American 
tree. — JoHX  R.  Jackson. 

Tigridias.— Few  things  in  the 
summer  garden  are  more  gorgeous 
than  the  Tiger  Flower  (Tigridia 
Pavonia),  of  which  there  are  several 
forms.  I  have  several  flowers  out 
now,  and  though  they  remain  for  a 
day  only,  they  appear  in  succession. 
I  plant  the  bulbs  in  spring  in  a  very 
warm  southern  corner  in  light  soil. 
Rosea  is  a  favourite  variety. — M., 
Henley. 

Stoneheng'e  and  the 
barbed-wire    fence.  —  The 

secretary  of  the  Commons  and 
Footpaths  Preservation  Society 
writes:  "The  Wiltshire  County 
Council  has  now  definitely  declined 
to  protect  the  public  rights  preju- 
diced by  the  obstruction  by  means 
of  a  high  barbed-wire  fence  of  all 
the  roads  leading  to  Slonehenge. 
The  council  has  suggested  that  the 
cost  of  an  action  involving  such 
far-reaching  principles  as  the  pre- 
servation of  the  right  of  public 
access  to  Stonehenge  should  be 
borne  by  the  public  generally.  The 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preserva- 
tion Society  has,  therefore,  been 
reluctantly  forced  to  appeal  for 
funds  to  enable  the  grievance  of  the 
public  to  be  placed  before  a  court 
of  law.  The  society  has  determined 
to  endeavour  to  raise  a  guarantee 
sum  of  £2,000  to  provide  against 
every  possible  contingency,  although 
this  sum  will  probably  not  be 
needed,  as  the  society  is  advised  by 
several  eminent  legal  experts  that 
it  can  expect  to  establish  the 
public  rights.  Already  the  mem- 
Ders  of  the  society  have  guaranteed 
£1,000  of  the  sum  needed.  The 
action  is  not  contemplated  in  any  vindictive  spirit 
against  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  the  landowner,  whose 
motives  in  the  matter  of  the  enclosures  are  fully 
recognised  and  appreciated  by  the  society.  But  it 
is  imperative  that  the  claim  that  Stonehenge  is 
not  a  place  to  which  the  public  can  enjoy  a  right 
of  way  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  by  default, 
otherwise  in  the  future  it  will  be  most  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  protect  any  path  giving  access 
to  a  view-point  or  to  a  place  of  historic  interest. 
The  question  of  the  preservation  of  Stonehenge 
itself  is  a  side  issue,  for  the  monument  may  be 
permanentl}'  safeguarded  b}-  the  State  by  means 
of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Acts  without  enclosure, 
without  expense  to  the  landowner,  and  without 
depriving  the  owner  of  his  legal  interest  in  the 
stones." 
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Japanese  Maples. — Among  the  numerous 
species  anil  varieties  of  deciduous  shrubs  compara- 
tivel3'  recently  introduced  into  English  gardens  none 
is  of  greater  beauty  and  interest  than  the  Japanese 
Maples.  .Small  colonies  of  them  suitably  planted 
are  sure  to  claim  attention  from  all  plant  lovers, 
whether  owners  of  gardens  or  their  friends.  There 
is  a  refinement  and  delicacy  of  texture  and 
colouring  in  their  foliage  that  in  my  opinion  no 
other  hardy  shrubs  possess  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.  With  us  some  planted  about 
twelve  years  ago  have  proved  quite  hardy.  One 
great  advantage  these  Maples  have  is  that  in 
small  gardens  Ihey  do  not  outgrow  their  position 
so  soon  as  many  deciduous  shrubs  do.  I  am 
sending  you  a  photograph  of  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  Acer  palmalum  purpureum  I  saw  at  Lathom 
House,  Ormskirk,  some  time  ago.  It  is  the  largest 
Japanese  Maple  1  have  yet  seen.  Mr.  Ashton,  the 
gardener  to  Lord  Lathom,  is  naturally  very  pleased 
to  draw  the  attention  of  garden  lovers  to  its  size 
and  general  beauty. 

Garden  vases.— I  am  reminded  of  this 
subject  in  cunseijuence  of  recent  rearrangement  of 
some  vases  in  the  grounds  here.  So  far  as  I  can 
make  out  they  have  been  in  position  over  sixty 
years — at  least,  I  have  known  them  for  more  than 
half  that  period,  and  so  far  as  ordinary  wear  is 
concerned  they  are  as  good  to-day  as  when  I  first 
saw  them.  They  are  made  of  some  mixture  of 
Roman  cement  and  hard  sand,  and  at  first  sight 
would  be  taken  as  cut  out  of  stone.  They  vary  in 
size  and  shape,  from  large  urn-shaped  ones,  stand- 
ing on  4  feet  high  square  bases  made  of  the  same 
material,  to  the  ordinary  vase  about  3  feet  high. 
I  noticed  the  maker's  name  stamped  at  the  bottom 
of  one  of  them  as  Austin,  New  Road,  London.  1 
can  find  no  trace  of  the  firm  now  in  the  "  Horti- 
cultural l)irectory,''  though  I  seem  to  remember 
that  a  firm  named  Austin  and  Seeley  had  a  vase 
stand  not  far  from  King's  Cross  Station  in  181)2. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  what  1  wish  to  emphasise  is  the 
excellence  of  the  material  for  making  outdoor 
garden  vase.s.  We  find  plants  generally  used  for 
filling  vases  to  grow  much  more  freely  in  them 
than  in  niaible  vases,  of  which  there  is  a  number 
on  the  terrace  here.  I  feel  sure  the  same  remark 
would  apply  in  the  case  of  those  made  of  terra- 
cotta or  cast-iron.  For  older  gardens  one  great 
advantage  these  artificial  stone  ones  have  is  that 
in  time  their  outer  surfaces  get  partly  covered 
with  the  smaller  lichens  and  other  allied  forms  of 
lower  vegetative  growth.  To  my  mind  this  adds 
much  to  their  beauty  and  interest.  With  ordinary 
care  there  is  no  more  risk  of  injury'  from  chipping 
than  in  the  case  of  terracotta  ones.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  photographs  I  have  are  not  suitable  for 
reproduction.  —  H.   J.    Clayton,    Grhmloii,    Tad- 

Lettuces. — There  is  undoubtedly  a  wide 
dift'erence  between  Lettuce  stocks,  not  only  in 
relation  lo  hearting  and  to  edible  quality,  but  also 
to  permanence.  Some  are  of  so  fugitive  a  character 
that  they  bolt  off  to  flower  even  before  hearts  are 
formed.  Those  are  no  good,  and  their  existence 
rather  indicates  that  the  seed  has  been  saved  from 
bolters  rather  than  from  good  hearting  stocks. 
But  stocks  of  that  kind,  whilst  proving  exceedingly 
exasperating,  do  the  vendor  much  harm,  as  no 
grower  cares  to  be  so  deceived  twice.  It  is  far 
wiser  to  purchase  good  stocks  of  enduring  character 
at  higher  prices  than  to  obtain  cheap  seeds  that 
result  in  worthless  products.  Those  who  occa- 
sionally indulge  in  Lettuce  trials  soon  find  how 
wide  is  the  diB'erence  between  good  and  indifferent 
stocks.  When  at  Clandon  Park,  Guildford,  the 
other  day  I  was  much  interested  in  the  Lettuces 
I  saw  growing  there.  Mr.  Blake  keeps  up  a  very 
constant  supply',  and  as  evidence  of  that  he  hail  of 
five  diverse  varieties  no  less  than  four  different 
plantings,  with  r.  fifth  just  coming  on.  The  varieties 
were  all  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sous,  and  included 
their  mammoth  White  Cos,  a  tall  form,  pale  green 
in  colour  ;  (iiant  Cos,  a  green  form  of  the  Paris 
White,  and  a  first-rate  one  to  heart  in  firmly  ; 
Favourite,  a  curled  Cabbage  variety,  pale  in  colour, 
bat  carrying  big  solid  hearts,  with  few  outer  leaves; 
Giant  Cabbage,  a  fine  plain-leaved  form  that  gives 
large  hearts  and  stands  well,  also  has  the  merit  of 


beingexceptionallygood  when  cooked  as  an  ordinary 
Cabbage.  Smallest  yet  for  edible  or  salading 
purposes,  the  firmest,  sweetest,  and  most  crisp 
was  Little  Gem,  a  variety  classed  as  a  Cos,  and  if 
so  it  is  certainly  a  very  dwarf,  compact  one. 
Planted  10  inches  apart  on  good  ground,  as  is  done 
at  Clandon  Park,  it  produces  very  firm  solid  heads, 
and  is  one  of  the  nicest  in  cultivation.  To  have 
good  Lettuces  in  hot  weather  seed  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  well-watered  drills  on  a  north  border, 
the  plants  being  thinned  down  to  9  inches  apart. — 
A.  1). 

Forcing'  plants  by  means  of  ether. 

At  the  last  exhibition  at  Cours  la  Peine  there  was 
shown  a  little  model  of  an  apparatus  for  submitting 
to  ether  fumes  shrubs  which  were  intended  to  be 
forced.  M.  Aymard  of  Montpellier,  the  founder 
of  this  process,  has  used  it  for  two  years  with 
great  success.  He  made  a  communication  recently 
on  the  subject  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
HcTault,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
passages,  bearing  more  particularly  on  the  amount 
of  ether  to  be  employed:  (1)  At  the  rate  of  17"> 
grammes  per  cubic  mitre,  and  with  forty  to  forty- 
four  hours'  etherification,  elllorescence  started  at 
the  end  of  sixteen  days.  Blossoming  was  full 
by  November  21  or  22  to  December.  (2)  Using 
l."iU  grammes  per  cubic  metre,  and  with  thirty 
to  thirty  -  six  hours'  etherification,  elllores- 
cence started  at  the  end  of  sixteen  daj's.  (3) 
W'ilh  1(10  grammes  per  cubic  metre  and  twenty- 
four  to  thirtj'-six  hours'  treatment,  efflorescence 
began  at  the  end  of  fifteen  daj's.  These  figures 
may  require  some  explanation.  It  should  be  noted 
that  all  these  experiments  were  made  in  the  open 
air,  and  were  subject  to  atmospheric  variations. 
Thus  it  was  i|uite  possible  that  one  or  two  etheri- 
fications  made  during  mild  weather  might  have 
succeeded  better  than  others.  Operations  with 
100  grannnes  of  ether  per  cubic  mitre  were  made 
onlj'  twice,  as  a  too  clement  winter  renders  the 
ether  useless  ;  but  Nos.  1  and  2  have  been  repeated 
a  number  of  times.  It  is  pretlj'  certain  that  with 
a  colder  climate  the  doses  used  must  be  stronger  ; 
at  any  rate  the  apparatus  should  be  kept  in  a 
closed  room  where  it  could  be  heated  in  some 
wa}'. 

Destruction  of  the  woodlouse.— The 

number  of  lauded  preparations  fur  the  destruction 
of  the  woodlouse  is  pretty  considerable  ;  each 
orchardist  possesses  his  own  favourite  remedy, 
more  efficacious,  doubtless,  than  all  the  others  ; 
nevertheless,  the  woodlouse  continues  to  work 
havoc.  A  writer  in  L<:  .Journal  d' Ayrirnltun: 
Prutiqite  mentions  a  process  which  has  given  ver}' 
satisfactory  results.  In  an  orchard  where  he  had  a 
free  hand  to  do  anything  to  destroy  this  pest,  M 
Mangin  had  tried  a  large  number  of  recipes  ;  all  of 
them  yielded  negative  results.  At  last  he  hit  upon 
a  mixture,  by  means  of  «'hich  he  has  destroyed 
whole  masses  of  woodlice.  This  mixture  con- 
sists simply  of  a  varnish  composed  of  light  gum- 
lake  mixed  with  .3  to  10  per  cent,  of  lysol.  The 
"body"  of  this  varnish,  being  constituted  of 
alcohol,  moistens  and  penetrates  the  parts  which 
shelter  certain  species  of  woodlice.  All  the  parts 
invaded  by  the  pest  are  painted  over  with  a  brush 
or  powdered,  but  this  must  be  done  only  in  very 
dry  weather.  The  alcohol  evaporates  and  the  gum- 
lake  "  fixes  "  the  woodlice,  preventing  them  from 
escaping  by  flight  from  the  toxic  action  of  the  lysol. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  paintings  the  lice  will 
be  entirely  destroyed,  not  only  upon  the  branches, 
but  also  upon  the  green  parts  of  the  tree.  The 
preparation  of  this  product  is  very  simple.  A 
quantity  of  light-coloured  varnish  is  procured,  such 
as  is  in  common  use  among  cabinet-makers  and 
polishers,  and  this  is  mixed  with  once  or  twice  its 
volume  of  denatured  alcohol  and  with  5  to  10 
per  cent,  of  lysol.  A  remedy  so  easily  prepared, 
and  which  has  been  used  with  successful  results  in 
I'Vaiicc,  should  be  worth  a  trial  here. — V.  .J.  Hardy. 
Humea  elegans.—When  grown  success- 
fully this  is  most  effective,  but  it  seems  a  little 
dithcult  to  manage.  I  have  always  been  able  to 
grow  the  plants  well  enough,  but  have  failed  to 
flower  them  sometimes,  and  I  do  not  feel  sure  if  it 
has  been  because  of  late  sowing,  or  if  it  is  usual 
(or  a  percentage  to  fail.     On  one  occasion  I  raised 


eleven  seedlings,  all  of  which  grew  into  fine  plants, 
and  were  potted  on  into  S-inch  pots.  <  )f  these  two 
plants  failed  entirely  to  flower,  though  they  grew 
well.  The  others  threw  up  grand  panicles  of 
inflorescence,  attaining  fully  8  feet  high.  Last  year 
from  a  large  batch  of  plants  only  a  very  few 
flowered.  A  few  of  the  smallest  plants  were  kept 
over,  and  this  season  I  was  asked  to  put  the  tops 
in  as  cuttings.  I  certainly  thought  it  a  most 
unlikely  subject  to  root.  However,  every  cutting 
rooted,  and  they  have  since  flowered,  but  have  not 
made  such  large  plants  as  they  usually  do  when 
grown  on  from  seed. — A.  Hemsley. 

Rabbits    barking-  trees. —  A   Fellow 

enquires  how  best  to  protect  young  trees  from 
rabbits.  The  best  way,  no  doubt,  is  lo  wire  them 
round  with  small  meshed  wire  at  a  distance  of 
G  inches  or  8  inches  from  the  stem,  taking  care  to 
let  the  wire  go  down  at  least  G  inches  below  the 
surface  to  prevent  the  rabbits  burrowing  under, 
and  having  it  high  enough  lo  keep  them  from 
leaping  over.  Save,  however,  with  a  few  specimen 
trees,  this  is  generally  considered  too  expensive, 
and  as  a  rule  tar  is  used  instead.  But  tar  is  not 
always  satisfactory,  as  it  sometimes  itself  kills  the 
trees,  particularly  if  applied  after  the  rabbits  have 
commenced  to  bark  them.  In  any  case  Stockholm 
and  not  gas  tar  should  be  used,  and  a  belter  plan 
than  putting  it  on  the  young  trees  is  to  drive  in  a 
few  stakes  round  the  stem  and  smear  them  with 
the  tar,  as  rabbits  have  a  great  dislike  to  their  fur 
sticking  to  anything.  We  have  found  the  following 
preparations  very  useful  for  the  purpose :  ( 1 ) 
Davidson's  Composition,  made  by  a  Leith  firm  ; 
(2),  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  assafit-lida  in  half 
a  bucketful  of  liquid  soil  applied  with  a  brush, 
perhaps  twice  during  the  wniter  ;  (.'i)  a  mixture 
of  lime,  water,  and  cow  manure,  pretty  stroug,.is 
excellent  ;  so  is  any  strong-smelling  grease. — From 
the  Uoi/iil  Horticulliiral  Society's  Journal. 

Potato  disease.— Karly  Potatoes  purchased 
ill  the  market  have  already  shown  a  good  deal  of 
disease,  although  chiefly  on  the  bud  ends,  which 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  parts  of  the  tubers  least  covered. 
That  fact  serves  to  show  how  important  it  is  that 
in  moulding  up  the  plants  the  soil  be  made  fairly 
thick,  as  in  such  case  it  acts  as  a  protective  medium. 
No  doubt  with  disease  sports  already  prevalent  in 
the  atmosphere  the  recent  heavy  rains  did  wash 
them  into  contact  with  the  tubers  and  thus  produce 
exactly  similar  action  to  what  is  seen  when  leaves 
or  stems  are  affected.  But  full  or  complete 
moulding  cannot  be  done  when  Potato  rows  are 
planted  close  together.  To  enable  earthing  to  be 
well  done,  the  rows  should  be  fully  .30  inches  to 
30  inches  apart  and  a  second  moulding  given  after 
tubers  have  been  formed.  Close  planting  is  not 
at  all  economical,  not  only  are  more  seed  tubers 
required,  but  it  checks  leaf  development,  and  for 
the  production  of  an  abundance  of  sound,  healthy, 
starchy  tubers  the  leafage  cannot  well  have  too 
much  light  and  air.  It  is  always  the  lower  and 
least  exposed  leaves  that  first  fall  a  prey  to  the 
Potato  fungus,  and  from  these  spoies  are  bred  in 
great  abundance.  No  doubt  the  present  heat  will 
check  spore  action  materially  during  the  day  ;  but 
because  there  is  generally  so  much  of  moisture 
in  the  soil,  considerable  moist  or  humidity  is 
generated  during  warm  nights,  and  this  air 
moisture  accelerates  spore  growth  with  great 
rapidity.  If  the  heat  continues  presently  the 
humidity  at  night  will  be  greatly  lessened,  and  if 
on  breadths  the  fungus  has  not  appeared  then  it 
may  not  be  seen  for  some  time.  Unfortunately 
in  our  climate  heat  waves  are  so  often  followed  by 
thunderstorms,  and  these  favour  fungus  develop- 
ment materially.  It  will  be  wise  in  any  case  to 
have  at  disposal  plenty  of  copper  and  lime  solution 
for  spraying  the  plants  earl3',  and  once  or  twice 
later  at  intervals  of  a  couple  of  weeks  to  save  them 
so  far  as  possible  should  the  disease  be  prevalent. 
—A.  1). 

Verbenas. —  These  old  favourites  certainly 
deserve  more  attention.  Your  note  in  The 
(Jarden,  page  21,  reminds  me  of  the  time  when 
they  were  u.sed  extensively  for  bedding.  The  most 
popular  varieties  were  Defiance,  scarlet,  a  very  free 
spreading  sort,  the  shoots  rooting  into  the  ground 
at  every  joint,  the  flowers,  though  small,  were  very 
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bright  in  colour  and  produced  in  great  profusion  ; 
Snowflake,  the  white  variety,  was  not  quite  so 
vigorous  and  required  pegging  down  ;  Purple  King, 
bright  purple  self,  also  was  a  little  difficult  to 
manage,  being  much  subject  to  the  black  spot  you 
refer  to,  but  on  account  of  its  distinct  colour  was 
more  in  demand  than  either  of  the  others.  The 
time  for  growing  collections  of  named  varieties  is 
undoubtedly  past,  but  in  my  early  experience 
keeping  up  a  collection  of  these  was  rather  an 
important  nlat^.er,  and  very  difficult  it  was  to  keep 
some  sorts  through  the  winter.  Of  the  varieties 
you  refer  to  Ellen  VVillmott  is  one  of  the  finest  we 
have.  Ingoing  through  Covent  (Jarden  Market  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  was  much  struck  with  the  bright 
effect  produced  by  masses  of  this  plant  grown  in 
pots  ;  they  were  to  be  seen  on  several  stands. 
This  beautiful  Verbena  is  evidently  destined  to 
become  one  of  our  most  popular  market  plants. 
1  also  noted  a  very  bright  scarlet  variety  named 
King  of  Scarlets  ;  this  may  be  the  same  thing  as 
Wailey,  at  any  rate  it  is  a  fine  Verbena,  but  as 
we  have  so  many  good  scarlet  pot  plants  it  may 
not  become  such  a  general  favourite  as  the  pink. 
Verbenas  are  easily  raised  from  seed  ;  by  careful 
selection  vigorous  and  free  flowering  varieties  of 
distinct  shades  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
for  a  season  or  two,  and  a  vigorous  stock  kept  up 
by  adding  fresh  seedlings. 

Tpopaeolum  Sunlight.— This  beautiful 
yellow  climbing  variety,  which  came  from  America 
a  few  years  ago,  varies  considerably  when  raised 
from  seeds,  but  by  careful  selection  a  large  per- 
centage will  come  (^uite  true.  Some  more  resemble 
the  dwarf  varieties  in  habit,  and  6ower  very 
freely.  The  deep  golden-yellow  flowers  have  a 
pleasant  perfume,  a  nuich  more  decided  scent  than 
I  have  found  in  any  other  variety.  The  Trop;eo- 
lums  are  not  generally  recommended  for  cut 
bloom,  but  I  find  they  are  very  useful.  I  recently 
cut  some  of  the  semi-dwarf  shoots  and  flowers 
together,  and  after  being  in  water  a  week  the 
shoots  had  grown,  and  several  blooms  which 
were  quite  small  buds  when  cut  had  developed. — 
A.   Hemsley. 

Weather  and  ripening-  Peaches.— 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  and  your  readers  to 
know  the  effect  of  the  weather  for  the  last  five 
years  on  the  ripening  of  Peaches  out  of  doors  on  a 
south-west  wall.  Alexander  and  Waterloo  were 
planted  in  1891.  I  see  no  difference  in  the  fruit, 
both  are  cMngstones,  medium  size,  and  highly 
coloured.  1899,  .July  9,  Waterloo  was  ripe  ;  1900, 
July  12,  Waterloo  and  Alexander,  fruit  small,  ripe 
and  falling  ;  1901,  July  10;  Waterloo,  ripe  ;  1902, 
July  15,  gathered  a  dish  of  Alexander  later  than 
usual  ;  1903,  .July  IS,  gathered  from  both  trees. 
One  year,  but  I  cannot  find  the  note  of  it, 
Alexander  was  gathered  on  July  G.  A  gooil  early 
Nectarine  with  me  is  Advance,  heavy  cropper, 
fruit  medium  size,  plenty  of  fruit  now,  but  the 
snails  are  attacking  it. — J.  A.  Porch,  Edijarley 
House,  Cilastonhury. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

NOTES    ON    NEW    DECORATIVE    OR 
GARDEN  ROSES. 

I  HAVE  been  collecting  niy  note.s  for  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  the  difficulty  is 
to  condense  them.  With  exhibition 
Roses  there  is  a  definite  standard,  and 
the  raiser  knows  that  if  a  Rose  does  not 
come  up  to  that  standard  it  is  useless 
calling  it  an  exhibition  variety,  but  one  cannot 
heiji  being  susjiicious  that  a  standard  is  quite 
lost  .sight  of  when  we  couie  to  deal  with 
decorative  Roses.  Any  Rose  not  up  to  exhibi- 
tion form  is  immediately  labelled  decorative. 
This  ajiplies  most  strongly  to  our  continental 
raisers.  Out  of  curiosity,  I  ran  through  the 
catalogues  of  new  Roses  ofl'ered  for  sale,  year 
by  year,  during  the  last  seven  years  by  one  of 
our  largest  firms  out  of  a  total  of  roughly  -IVA) 
Roses  all  raised  on  the  continent.     Thirty-five 


only  are  now  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
worth  cataloging  in  that  same  firm's  general 
list  for  1902. 

The  standard  for  decorative  Roses  should  be 
as  stringent  as  is  the  exhibition  Rose  standard. 
I  presume  there  is  a  demand  for  these  new 
Roses  at  3j.  Gd.  each  or  they  would  not  be 
catalogued  ;  but  one  wonders  where  it  comes 
from.  One  ought  to  remember,  perhaps,  that 
the  continental  Rose  is  handicapped  by  our 
climate,  and  does  not  therefore  stand  quite 
the  same  chance  that  the  British-raised  Rose 
does. 

These  facts  have  made  me  rather  shy  of 
dea'ing  with  new  Roses  from  the  continent, 
and  if  these  notes  consist  mostly  of  comments 
on  home-raised  Roses,  the  reasons  are  not  far 
to  seek  ;  it  follows  that  if  a  continental  Rose  is 
well-spoken  of  it  is  worth  trying. 

Ards  Pillar. — I  referred  to  this  Rose  in  the 
notes  on  exhibition  Roses  in  the  number  of 
.July  4,  but  undoubtedly  its  place  will  be 
among  the  decorative  Rose.s.  It  is  an  excellent 
pillar  Rose,  rich  velvety  crimson,  cupped  form. 
Its  raisers — Messr.s.  Dickson  of  Newtownards 
— have  done  much  for  the  exhibition  Rose, 
but  some  of  our  finest  garden  Roses  have 
come  from  their  nursery,  and  this  variety  is 
likely  to  add  to  their  reputation. 

Aimee  Cochnf,  a  very  promising  hybrid  Tea 
from  Messrs.  Soupert  and  Notting,  colour 
flesh,  with  a  ro.sy  peach  centre,  flowers  large 
and  full  and  with  a  good  point.  It  is  a  good 
grower  and  one  of  the  best  of  this  well-known 
firm's  recent  introductions. 

Alberic  Barbier. — This  was  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Turner  at  Holland  House  and  the 
Temple,  and  is  one  of  the  wichuriana  hybrid.s. 
It  is  a  very  strong  grower,  with  dark  foliage, 
contrasting  well  with  its  creamy  white 
(deepening  to  yellow  in  centre),  flowers  semi- 
double. 

Auguste  Barbier  is  also  excellent,  possibly 
to  be  preferred  to  the  last.  It  is  free  blooming 
and  its  semi-double  flowers  are  produced  in 
panicles  ;  the  colour  is  rosy  lilac. 

Jersey  Beauty  is  becoming  better  known;  it 
is  still  one  of  the  best  and  will  grow  20  feet  in 
a  season,  palest  yellow  flowers  and  stamens. 

Francom  Foucard  I  saw  growing  well  at 
Gunnersbury  House  recently.  It  struck  me  as 
an  excellent  variety,  especially  when  I  was  told 
it  was  also  an  autumn  bloomer  ;  pale  yellow  in 
colour. 

Paul  Transom  has  a  strong  tea  perfume, 
and  is  (juite  distinct,  with  the  well  known 
charactensiic  dark  green  foliage,  flowers  in 
panicles  of  good  siz ',  and  its  rose-coloured 
flowers  are  larger  than  usual  and  double. 

Rene  Andre  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  but  the 
growth  not  (|uite  so  vigorous  as  some  of  the 
others,  its  flowers  are  semi-double,  saifron 
yellow,  the  buds  being  sometimes  a  deep 
orange-red. 

The  last  mentioned  six  Roses  are  all  wichu- 
riana hybrids,  and  make  a  charming  .set.  Their 
price  will  be  (piite  reasonable  in  the  autumn, 
and  everyone  should  grow  them  ;  they  make 
good  standard.s,  but  are  at  their  best  on 
steep  banks,  where  they  can  ramble  at  will. 

Arethuna. — A  new  China  Rose  that  promises 
well,  deep  yellow  in  colour,  tinted  with  apricot. 
A  free  flowering  hybrid  China.  From  Messrs. 
William  Paul  of  Cheshunt. 

Bhtsh  liatnbler. — A  new  seedling  Polyantha 
climber  that  I  think  very  highly  of.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  it  is  not  the  best  seedling  that 
has  so  far  been  put  on  the  market.  It  is  an 
excellent  grower,  very  sweetly  .scented  (a 
quality  which  few  of  the  Ramblers  have).  Its 
truss  is  very  large,  and  the  flowers  have  room 
to  develop,  so  that  it  does   not  get  that  too 


crowded  appearance  that  is  a  common  fault. 
Its  flowers  are  nearly  single,  of  Apple  blossom 
colouring,  and  altogether  it  can  be  highly 
recommended.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons  of  Colchester,  and  plants  from 
the  open  ground  will  be  ready  in  November. 

Chameleon.  —  Another  of  Messrs.  William 
Paul's  "Riviera'  Roses,  rosy  flesh  colour,  with 
a  fine  deep-coloured  outer  petal,  sometimes 
almost  crimson  on  the  buds.  It  has  been  well 
.shown  by  the  raisers,  and  will  make  a  useful 
bedder.  Another  of  the  same  class  from  the 
same  growers  is 

Corallina — Introduced  in  1900,  but  I  men- 
tion it  here  as  it  is  an  excellent  bedder,  very 
pretty  in  the  bud,  deep  rosy  crimson  in  colour, 
and  good  in  the  autumn. 

Climbing  Carol ine  Textout.—  \l  .all  the  plants 
of  this  Hose  are  as  good  as  the  specimen  I 
have  seen  we  have  got  something  worth  having 
here.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
revert  back  to  the  type  amongst  the  climbing 
sports.  This  Rose  needs  no  description  ;  it 
was  sent  out  last  year  by  M.  Chauvry. 

Conrad  Strassheiin. — Sent  out  as  a  Hybrid 
Tea,  but  it  has  more  of  the  appearance  of  a 
Tea,  and  is  best  described  as  a  brighter 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  The  colour  is  rose,  reverse 
of  petals  carmine,  nice  long  bud.  Distinctly 
promising. 

Conrad  F.  Mei/er.— One  of  the  earliest  of 
all  Roses  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  growers.  It  would  make  a  line 
hedge.  Messrs.  George  Paul  and  Son  of 
Cheshunt  had  a  fine  bunch  of  it  in  their  first 
prize  stand  of  R.  rugosa  at  the  Holland  House 
show.  I  believe  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James 
Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury  House,  for  intro- 
ducing this  Rose  to  this  country.  It  has  all 
the  good  points  of  the  best  of  the  rugosas  with 
the  colour  of  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet. 

Comtesse  Sophy  Torby.  —  K  fine  large  flower. 
When  1  saw  it  last  autumn  it  had  bright 
coppery  orange  flowers  with  deep  pink  centres, 
but  I  was  told  that  in  the  summer  it  was 
almost  peach-red  with  deeper  coloured  centres. 
It  is  tea-scented  and  a  good  grower. 

Dainty.  —  Another  "Riviera"  Rose  from 
William  PauFis.  It  is  pale  ])rimrose  in  colour, 
vi-ith  a  deeper  yellow  centre,  sometimes  edged 
carmine,  flowers  medium  size,  neat  and  compact, 
produced  in  clusters  that  are  light  ;  in  a  word, 
this  Rose  is  well  named. 

Dorothy  Perkins. — Now  too  well  known  to 
need  description. 

Ellen  Wiilmott. — A  Rose  I  have  not  seen 
growing,  but  a  bloom  of  it  in  Messrs.  George 
Paul  and  Son's  stand  at  Sutton  show  this  year 
struck  me  as  being  something  that  was 
wanted.  A  Hybrid  Tea,  nearly  white,  of  good 
shape  and  substance.  1  cannot  find  it  in  any 
catalogue,  so  presume  it  is  new.  Shall  be  glad 
to  hear  more  of  this  Rose. 

Field  Marshal. — A  climbing  China  Rose 
(semperflorens)  crimson  in  colour,  of  the  shade 
of  the  oldCramoisie  Superieure,  but  the  shajie 
and  size  is  an  improvement  on  that  old  friend. 
A  good  Rose  that  has  received  an  award  of 
merit  frorn  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Fran  Peter  Lainbert.—This  Rose  promises 
very  well.  It  has  been  well  exhibited  in  the 
show  box,  but  I  think  its  right  ])lace  is  with 
this  section.  It  is  very  free  flowering,  deep 
rose,  shaded  salmon,  a  jiink  Kaiserin  A. 
Victoria. 

Goldelse,  another  sport  from  K.  A.  Victoria, 
good  colour  golden  yellow,  but  the  flowers  are 
not  so  full  as  those  of  its  parents.  Good 
grower  and  hardy. 

Irisli  Brightness,  Irisli  Pride,  and  Irish 
Star. — These  three  Roses  are  all  singles,  the 
first   a    Hybrid  Tea  and  the  other  two   pure 
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Teas  ;  they  are  all  three  beautiful  as  shown  by 
the  raisers,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  who 
speak  very  highly  of  them.  1  liked  Irish 
Pride,  but  the  others  I  have  not  seen. 

Lndi/  /liittersea.— Too  good  to  be  omitted, 
although  now  well  known  ;  it  is  very  charming 
in  the  bud.  Messrs.  George  Paul  and  Hon 
still  continue  to  give  us  beautiful  Kose5. 

Lriily  Ro/jerts.— This  gem  amongst  English- 
raised  Roses  has  become  as  popular  as  was 
generally  anticiiiated  when  it  was  first  e.\hiljited 
by  the  raisers,  Mes.srs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  of 
Colchester,  two  years  ago.  I  saw  a  very  pretty 
bed  of  it  growin;.,'  in  the  shade  (that  is,  pro- 
tected from  the  midday  sun)  and  the  colour 
was  superb,  especially  of  the  younger  flowers. 
No  grower  of  new  Koses  should  leave  this 
Rose  untried. 

Le.onie  Lamesch. — Not  new  e.xactly,  but 
sufficiently  good  to  be  mentioned,  unique 
colouring,  brightest  copper  red.  This  charm- 
ing little  polyantha  should  be  more  grown. 

J/»if.  Antoine  Mnri.—Thh  Rose  has  been 
very  highly  spoken  of.  It  is  Tea-scented,  rose 
splashed  white,  handsome  buds  which  open 
well,  growth  vigorous  ;  it  has  been  awarded 
medals  on  the  Continent.  From  the  grower 
whose  name  it  bears,  as  also  is 

Mme.  Vermore/,  which  is  very  fine,  colour 
rose  with  coppery  yellow  centre  shaded  red, 
large  buds  on  long  stems,  also  a  Tea. 

Afme.  Vharlex  Monnier.—k  semi-climbing 
Hybrid  Tea  from  Fernet  Ducher  that  promised 
very  well  when  I  saw  it  in  the  Braiswick 
Nursery  of  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  The 
flowers  are  ro.sy  flesh,  yellow  centre,  of  large 
size,  full  and  globular. 

Mitrie  Louise  Foiret.—  A  cross  between 
Caroline  Testout  and  Marqui.se  Litta  that  I 
like  very  much.  It  is  like  both  parents— that 
is,  the  colour  rose  shaded  deeper  in  the  centre, 
and  it  has  been  well  exhibited  this  year. 
Introduced  in  li)l)0  by  Messrs.  Soupert  and 
Notting,  must  not  be  confounded  with 

Jfdirnierite  Poiret,  introduced  by  the  same 
firm  only  last  year.  This  is  also  a  good  Rose, 
bright  china  pink,  with  yellow  reflex,  flowers 
large,  full,  and  shape  good.  Very  pretty  in 
the  bud. 

Mark  Twain.— An  American  Rose  of  some 
promise.  Its  raiser  states  that  it  is  better 
than  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  or  P.elle  Seibright,  as  it 
is  called  "  across  the  pond";  but  the  blooms 
and  plants  I  have  seen  so  far  do  not  bear  out 
that  statement.  Still,  it  is  an  excellent  flower, 
and  perhajis  a  better  grower. 

Marquise  Jeanne  de  la  C'hataiijncrai/e.— It  is 
perhaps  as  well  that  this  Rose  does  not  promise 
to  be  of  much  account.  What  a  handicap  — 
thirty-one  letters  only  1  Colour  silvery  white, 
yellow  centre. 

Mercedes.— A  pale  pink  rugosa,  almost  the 
old  maiden's  blush  colour  — that  is,  distinct  and 
very  pretty.  I  do  not  know  who  introduced 
it,  Viut  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  many  of 
the  rugosas  which  are  grown. 

Mornini/  Glotv.— Another  of  William  Paul's 
Roses;  it  is  a  grand  colour— bright  crim.son 
suffused  orange,  with  good  petals ;  can  be 
recommended. 

Prinee  de  Bu/i/arie.— This  I  also  referred  to 
in  my  notes  on  show  Roses,  but  it  .should  not 
be  omitted  from  this  section  ;  it  is  one  of 
Fernet  Ducher's  best,  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal. 

Peace. — A  pale  yellow  sport  from  G.  Nabon- 
nand,  and  doubtless,  like  its  parent,  at  its  best 
in  autumn.     Not  too  good  a  grower. 

Queen  of  Sweden.— 1  like  this  Rose  very 
much  ;  it  was  raised  by  George  Paul,  of  Ches- 
hunt,  and  well  shown  at  the  Temple  May 
show.     It  IS  quite  distinct,  and  will  be  found 


useful ;  its  colour  is  very  variable,  sometimes  [  or  one  of  its  near  relatives.  There  is  a  fine  bed 
salmon  fawn-white  like  Antoine  Rivoire,  and  of  this  Rose  at  Kew.  Buds  are  yellow,  changing 
then  a  flower  will  come  almost  orange,  and  to  creamy  white  on  opening,  of  large  size,  quite 
occasionally  pink.  Messrs.  Paul  recommend  (\yhen  well  grown)  .3  inches  or  4  inches  in 
it  for  ]jot  culture.  I  diameter ;  nearly  single ;  makes  a  fine  hedge  ; 

Jiur/osa    re/iens  a//j'(. —Another  Rose  from  '  altogether  to  be  recommended. 


this  old-established  firm  of  Rose  growers  that 
w^as  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  Holland 
House.  It  is  a  grower  of  great  vigour  and 
makes  an  ideal  weeping  standard— the  parent 
plant  at  Cheshunt  covers  100  .square  feet  of 
"round.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  cross  with 
tvichuriana  that,  I  believe,  came  by  chance  in 
the  nursery.  It  combines  the  best  features  of 
both  its  parents. 

Sahiionea  and  Sulphurea.— Two  Roses  that 
can  be  thoroughly  recommf>nded  as  beddera. 
E.xcellent  as  all  these  Riviera  Roses  are  in 
the  autumn,  their  names  are  descriptive  of 
the  respective  colours,  the  first-named  being 
particularly  attractive. 

Henatenr  /Idle  is  a  Hybrid  Tea,  .salmon- 
pink  with  yellow  centre,  outer  petals  splashed 
carmine,  t  think  it  will  be  worth  growing  ; 
the  flowers  are  large  and  globular. 

Sourenir  de  Jean  Kelteii.—Anothn  Hybrid 
Tea,  good  in  every  way.  Colour  rosy  carmine, 
shaded  crimson.     The  buds  are  long,  opening 


W.althaiib  Ramljler. — A  new  Rambler  after 
the  style  of  Leuchstern,  paler  in  colour,  but 
more  vigorous  in  growth  ;  very  pleasing,  and 
well  shown  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  at  the 
May  Temple  .show ;  fine  large  panicles  of 
flowers.  Herbert  E.  MoLYiNEUx. 

Brantwood,  Balhani,  S.  W. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


HARDY    PLANTS     IN 
FLOWER    AT    KEW. 
Gentiana  lutea. 
_NE   of  the  most  striking  plants  in 
the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  is 
Gentiana  lutea.     It  is  growing  in 
one  of  the  borders  there  in  ordi- 
nary good  garden  soil,  and  during 
late  .lune  and  early  July  was  at 


a 


into  large  perfect  flowers,  a  good  grower,  and    its  best.     The  leaves  are  large,  broadly  ovate, 
altogether  one  of  the  liest  of  the  new  H.T.'s.        forming  a  rather  dense  tuft  some   li  inches  to 

Souvenir  de  Pierre 
A'ott  i ng.—  V  TO m 
.Messrs.  Soup?rt  and 
Notting.  We  all  hope 
it  will  ]>rove  a  yellow 
Maman  Cochet.  Some 
very  fine  flowers  have 
been  exhibited.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  new 
Teas,  and  will  be 
largely  grown  by  ex- 
hibitors. 

The  Wallrimver.— 
An  excellent  Rose  for 
a  hedge,  a  lighter 
coloured  C  r  i  m  s  o  n 
Rambler,  flowering  in 
a  similar  fashion  ;  it 
is  one  of  Messrs. 
Paul's  Cheshunt 
Roses. 

Tea  Earn  hi  er . — 
Its  flowers  are  pro- 
duced freely  and  in 
clusters,  and  are 
sweet-scented.  For 
a  summer  flowering 
Rose  it  lasts  a  long 
time  in  flower. 
The  colour  is  deep 
coppery  pink, 
changing  to  soft 
salmon-pink,  and 
during  the  process 
some  curious  eft'ects 
are  seen.  A  corre- 
spondent writing  to 
me  says  : — "  I  like 
the  new  Tea 
Rambler,  the 
flower  is  pretty,  but 
looks  sometimes  as 
if  a  Strawberry  had 
sat  on  it  and  leaked 
a  bit."  This  also 
comes  from  Ches- 
hunt. 

Una.  —  Another 
Cheshunt  Rose,  a 
cross  between  the 
Dog  Rose  and 
Gloire    de    Dijon, 


.Aj*^    -itifL-M 
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18  inches  high.  The  flowering  stems,  which 
are  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  have  numerou.s 
large  leaf-bracts  oppositely  arranged.  In  the 
a.Yils  of  these  the  yellow  flowers  are  very  freely 
produced  in  bunches.  When  at  its  best  this 
Gentian  is  a  striking  and  ettective  plant.  The 
growths  usually  flower  when  two  years  old. 

ChAM-ELIEIUM   C.4E0LINIANUM. 

This  is  a  North  American  plant  that  appears 
to  be  (juite  at  home  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kew  rock  garden,  growing  in  light  soil  and  a 
somewhat  moist  situation.  As  the  illustration 
of  it  will  show,  it  is  extremely  effective  when 
in  flower.  It  is  of  tufted  habit  of  growth  and 
spreads  fairly  rapidly,  so  that  to  obtain  a  good 
plant  is  only  a  question  of  one  or  two  season's 
culture.  The  leaves  are  broadly  lanceolate, 
and  the  tufts  which  they  form  not  more  than 
3  inches  or  4  inches  high.  The  flower-spikes, 
beai'ing  towards  the  top  a  great  quantity  of 
small  white  flowers,  are  from  18  inches  to 
24  inches  high,  and  a  good  plant  will  produce 
several.  Late  June  and  early  .July  are  also  the 
times  of  year  at  which  this  plant  is  at  its 
best.  Those  who  can  give  it  the  conditions 
mentioned  above  should  not  fail  to  add  it  to 
their  collections. 

Saxifeaga  lingulata  vae.  lantoscana. 
In  some  works  of  reference  S.  lantoscana  is 
given  the  rank  of  a  species,  but  in  the  "Kew 


Hand  List "  it  is  now  classed  as  a  variety  of 
S.  lingulata.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  bearing 
slightly  drooping  racemes,  and  the  floweis  so 
arranged  on  lioth  sides  of  the  rachis  or  stalk 
as  almo.st  to  present  a  flat  surface.  It  is  nut 
at  all  difficult  of  culture  if  given  a  position 
freely  e.xposed  to  the  sun  and  a  welhdrained 
soil.  There  is  a  variety  superba  of  more 
robust  habit,  and  bearing  arching  racemes  of 
white,  crimson  spotted  flowers.  June  is  the 
month  during  which  S.  1.  lantoscana  and  the 
variety  superba  are  at  their  best.  The  former 
may  be  increased  by  division. 
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CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA  AND 
SOME  OF  ITS  VAKIETIES. 
HE  Lawson  Cypress,  though  intro- 
duced to  this  country  only  about 
fifty  years  ago,  is  now  one  of  our 
most  common  conifers,  while  in 
point  of  numbers  its  named  varieties 
equal  those  of  any  other  hardy  tree 
or  shrub.  It  is  one  of  the  most  variable  of 
plants  :  this  can  be  seen  in  a  bed  of  seedlings 
where  all  typcs  from  the  thin,  upright  form  to 
the  spreading,  semi-pendulous  habit  of  the 
typical  plant  can  be  found.  In  its  native 
habitat  of  Northern 
California  and 
Oregon  C.  lawsoni- 
ana  forms  a  tall, 
elongated,  pyramid- 
shaped  tree,  reaching 
100  feet  or  more  in 
height,  with  short, 
horizontal  branches 
which  are  s  e  m  i  - 
pendulous  at  the 
ends.  In  this 
country  it  will  pro- 
bably in  course  of 
time  reach  to  practi- 
cally  the  same 
height,  as  its  growth 
is  vigorous,  and  it 
seems  quite  at  home 
in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  country.  In 
several  places  it  has 
already  become  half 
naturalised,  as  seed- 
lings have  been 
found  in  consider- 
able numbers  near 
large  trees,  and 
seem  to  thrive  and 
do  well.  Its  bright, 
glaucous  green  foli- 
age and  graceful 
habit  render  it  con- 
sjiicuous  wherever 
planted,  and  this  is 
enhanced  every 
spring  by  the  bright 
crimson  male  catkins 
xvhich  appear  in  con- 
siderable numbers 
near  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  A  closer 
inspection  at  the 
same  time  will  show 
the  tiny  cones  near 
the  catkins,  they 
ripen  and  shed 
their  seeds,  nearly 
all  of  which  are 
good  in  the  first 
year.    It  is  a  difli- 


cult  matter  to  make  a  selection  from  the 
numerous  varieties,  but  those  most  worthy  of 
growing  are  represented  by  the  following  :— 

Var.  n//jo-spira.— This  is  of  close-growing 
habit  with  the  ends  of  the  .shoots  tipped  with 
SI  very  white.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  especi- 
ally in  the  spring,  but  is  rather  slow  of  growth, 
and  a  bad  plant  to  move  when  it  has  attained 
any  size. 

Far.  Alunii.-Thia  is  a  vigorous,  upright 
conifer,  with  flattened  branches  of  a  bright 
glaucous  tint.  It  is  a  form  that  gets  better 
the  bigger  it  grows,  being  rather  of  a  thin  habit 
m  a  young  state. 

Var.  anjentea.—This  has  nearly  the  habit  of 
the  type,  being  perhaps  more  compact  and  less 
pendulous  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  variation  in  the 
forms  met  with  under  this  name.  The  plant  is 
vigorous  in  growth,  and  has  a  whitish  glaucous 
tint,  which  IS  very  attractive  at  all  seasons. 
Vars.  glauca.  Silver  Queen,  and  Triomphe  de 
Boskoop  are  of  much  the  same  habit,  but  differ 
somewhat  in  their  degree  of  glaucescence.  The 
latter  is  considered  by  some  to  be  one  of  the 
"  bluest"  conifers  we  have. 

Var.  erecta  vzVwZjs.— This  is  a  well  known 
but  considerably  over-rated  form,  with  upright 
flattened  branches  of  a  bright  grass  green 
colour.  The  arrangements  of  the  branches, 
however,  springing  as  they  do  from  near  the 
base  of  the  plant,  is  very  much  against  its  use 
as  a  large  specimen,  as  snow,  or  even  heavy 
rains,  will  break  the  plant  open  by  bending  the 
branches  ;  from  this  they  rarely  properly 
recover.  In  a  small  state  it  is  a  useful  plant 
for  decorative  purposes. 

V<:n:  7'Vaserr.— This  resembles  var.  Alumi  in 
habit,  but  is  not  so  glaucous. 

Var.  r/raci/ is.— This  is  a  form  of  globose 
habit  with  slender  branchlets  pendulous  at  the 
ends.  It  is  of  a  pleasing  green  colour,  which  is 
good  throughout  the  year,  and  makes  a  capital 
small  specimen,  but  takes  many  years  to  attain 
any  size.  There  are  also  vars.  gracilis  argentea, 
gracillima,  and  gracilis  pendula,  but  the  true 
gracilis  is  the  best  for  general  planting. 

Var.  interte.rfa  —This  is  a  tall  growing, 
spreading  form,  with  rather  coarse  foliage  and 
semi-pendulous  habit.  It  is  a  strong,  robust 
plant,  which  quickly  attains  a  considerable 
size. 

Var.  lutea. — This  is  of  a  uniform  bright  yellow 
colour,  which  is  conspicuous  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  of  strong  constitution— an  impor- 
tant point  with  coloured  conifers-  and  soon 
attains  specimen  size.  In  a  small  state  it  is  a 
difficult  plant  to  move  with  safety,  but  is  better 
when  it  has  attained  a  height  of  i  feet  or 
3  feet. 

Var.  jiafii/a..~Th\s  is  of  a  pyramidal,  com- 
pact habit,  and  dark  green,  shining  foliage. 
The  branches  are  flattened,  and  spread  out 
fanwi.se  towards  the  extremities.  It  is  of 
strong  growth. 

Var.  Smithii. — This  is  a  glaucous  green 
form  of  upright,  pillar-like  habit,  being  the 
same  diameter  at  the  top  as  it  is  at  the  bottom. 
The  foliage  is  fine  and  much  divided,  and  the 
whole  plant  is  very  distinct  and  graceful. 

Var.  stricta.~Th\s  is  a  slender,  upright 
plant,  with  dark  green  foliage,  and  somewhat 
resembles  var.  erecta  viridis  in  outline,  but  the 
short  branches  spring  from  a  central  trunk, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  suffer  from  snow  or  high 
winds. 

Var.  versicolor.— As  its  name  implies,  this  is 
of  a  mingled  green  and  gold  colour.  It  has  a 
vigorous,  siireading  habit,  but  the  spotty 
effect  it  produces  is  not  likely  ever  to  render  it 
very  popular. 

Var.    U'estermanni— This    is  a  form  with 
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bright  golden  yellow  shoots  and  wood,  the 
colour  of  tlie  foi-iner  being  in'iinly  towards  the 
ends.  It  is  of  a  spreading,  semi-pendulous 
habit,  and  soon  makes  a  fair-sized  plant. 

There  are  many  more  varieties,  some  of 
which  may  lie  considered  equal  to  those  I  have 
mentioned,  but  enough  have  been  named  to 
be  a  guide  to  those  who  want  a  selection  of 
garden  plants  and  not  a  collection  of  varieties. 
One  form,  0-  1.  var.  densa  or  nana,  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  it  is  a  dwarf,  close-growing  plant, 
suitable  for  the  rockery,  taking  many  years  to 
attain  a  height  of  about  .3  feet.  J.  C. 


PHILADELPHUS    MANTEAU 
D'HERMINE. 

This  pretty  little  shrub  is  now  in  flower,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  set  which  we  owe  to  M. 
Lenioine  in  crossing  P.  coronarius  with  P.  micro- 
phyllus,  the  first  of  which  was  the  now  well-known 
P.  Lemninei.  The  one  under  consideration  has 
(louble  dowera  of  the  purest  while, 
each  flower  perfect  in  shape,  and  very 
freely  produoeil  on  the  slender,  twiggy 
stems.  It  makes  a  small  shrub  2  feet 
to  .3  feet  in  height,  and  is  much  bene- 
fited by  the  cutting  away  of  the  older 
wood  when  flowering  is  past.  The 
flowers  are  very  sweetly  scented,  and 
are  u«eful  for  indoor  decoration,  the 
scent  not  being  so  strong  as  to  be 
objectionable,  as  is  tho  case  with  the 
majority  of  the  Mock  Oranges. 

Ikuishol,  Surrey.  J.  Ci-aric. 


dry  garden.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr. 
Pearson  is  quite  right  in  his  correction  of  my  mis- 
statement as  regards 

Delpiiiniom  Belladonna. 
I  said  in  my  haste  that  some  of  the  plants  I  put 
in  last  autumn  were  .seedlings,  but  if  the  plant  is 
sterile  of  course  they  could  not  have  been  ;  the 
explanation  is  that  I  bought  young  plants,  nice 
healthy  young  plants  too,  and  did  not  stay  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  they  were  what  they  looked 
like.  I  suppose,  as  it  cannot  be  propagated  thus, 
that  accounts  for  its  weakness  of  constitution.  It 
is  such  an  e-vquisite  thing,  and  one  never  seems  to 
get  the  exact  shade  in  the  ordinary  Delphiniums, 
although  I  have  a  very  good  range  of  blues,  from 
the  darkest  to  the  palest,  in  seedlings  of  these  now 
flowering  for  the  first  time,  the  strong  soil  suiting 
them  well.  As  for  the  Lithospermum,  I  believe  the 
crux  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  mine  are  concerned,  lies 
in  those  three  pregnant  words  of  Mr.  Pearson's,  '*  On 
the  level."  The  only  two  potsful  of  this  lovely  gem 
that  have  ever  lived  with  me  have  been  two  planted 
thus  casually,   and  after  the  careful  arrangement 


La  Czarine,  a  good  cropper,  bright  red,  some 
very  large  berries  of  elongated  shape,  with 
markedly  polished  smooth  shoulders,  irregular 
in  size,  sweet,  excellent  flavour. 

White  Pine,  difficult  to  pick,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  Judge  accurately  of  its  ripeness,  a  white  or 
faint  blush  in  colour,  pink  seeds,  small  round 
berries,  all  one  size,  prolific  bearer,  most  delicious 
flavour. 

Anana'^  Perpettid,  a  failure,  no  crop,  shy,  small, 
and  of  no  merit  in  taste. 

Micliiijaii,  a  large,  coarse,  knobby  berry,  dull  in 
colour,  no  flavour,  and  a  poor  crop. 

Leon  XIIL — Very  like  St.  Joseph,  but  not  so 
good,  less  prolific,  small  bright  red  berries,  sweet 
and  soft.  Of  course  the  merits  of  this  latter  with 
the  other  perpetuals  cannot  be  properly  assayed  until 
the  end  of  the  summer,  but  even  if  a  soft,  woolly, 
tasteless  Strawberry  does  bear  for  months  together. 
It  is  not  much  good,  as  everyone  is  soon  tired  of  it. 

SCHIZOCODON    SOLDANEI.LOIDES, 

on  first  acquaintance,  is  rather  a  hopeless-looking 
plant.     It  is  like  a  few  little  half-dry  bits  of  dark 
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Planting  Moisture-loving  Flowers. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  uncanny 
little  plant,  as  far  as  appearances  go, 
than  Pinguicula  lusitanica.  It  is  more 
like  a  few  pale  yellow  fish  scales  doubled 
up  together  than  anything  else,  that  is, 
during  that  stage  of  its  being  to  which 
mine  have  at  present  attained.  I  have 
been  planting  a  tiny  bog  round  a  sort 
of  big  flower-pot  saucer  with  this  and 
the  minute  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  which 
also  has  a  pallid  and  ana-mic  air  about 
its  wee  rosettes,  and  little  clumps  of 
Gentiana  verna.  I  have  been  trying  to 
reproduce  in  miniature  the  exquisite 
wet  peat  meadows  near  Munich,  so 
vividly  described  by  a  correspondent 
of  The  Oakoen  some  time  ago,  and  to 
this  end  intend  immediately  to  add  P. 
farinosa.  The  plan  of  sinking  a  porous, 
shallow,  terracotta  pan,  and  planting 
in  peaty  loam  and  sand  round  it,  keeping  it  full 
of  water  all  the  summer  and  spring,  seems  to 
answer  so  well  for  Primula  rosea  grandiflora, 
a  planting  of  which  is  doing  grandly  thus 
treated,  that  I  hope  the  three  little  things 
mentioned  above  may  also  succeed.  I  find  it  far 
better  to  do  all  my  planting  of  small  choice 
alpines,  &c.,  in  summer.  While  they  are  in  full 
growth,  and  especially  just  after  flowering,  they 
seem  to  take  to  a  fresh  place  at  once,  and  the  only 
trouble  is  in  keeping  them  carefully  watered, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  necessity.  But  if  I  plant 
much  in  autumn  the  unestablished  roots  rot  in  our 
then  cold,  damp,  and  heavy  soil,  that  seems  to 
affect  them  even  though  they  may  be  in  special 
compost ;  mists,  vapour,  and  exhalations,  I  sup- 
pose, rise  from  it  all  round  them.  If,  again,  I 
plant  in  spring,  the  parching  and  bitter  winds  we 
always  get  now  give  them  such  a  check  as  is  not 
easy  to  outgrow. 

But  all  the  alpines  I  have  turned  out  of  pots — 
of  course  I  am  speaking  of  those  grown  in  pots  for 
this  purpose— from  about  May  '25  onwards,  in 
this  and  former  years,  have  invariably  gone  on 
well  where  they  were  properly  attended  with 
water.     It  would  be  different,  of  course,  in  a  very 
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of  the  rest  which  ended  so  dismally  had  been  made 
Last  August  we  planted  some  experimental  rows  of 

Stkawberrtes, 

the  testing  whereof  has  been  a  matter  of  interest. 
The  runners  came  from  France,  were  very  strong 
and  good,  and  went  ahead  well  from  the  first. 
Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Royal  Sovereign, 
previously  in  possession,  came  out  an  ea.sy  first, 
hut  one  or  two  of  the  others  we  think  worth 
preserving. 

The  summary,  according  to  our  experience,  is  as 
follows:  All  ripened  together,  within  a  few  days, 
and  picking  began  on  .June  26.  Soil,  a  good  loam 
over  clay,  well  trenched. 

Go/iaili. — This  is  the  Strawberry  originally 
raised  in  Bath  by  Mr.  Kitlej'.  Large  berries, 
irregular  in  shape,  good  bright  red,  no  special 
flavour,  and  a  trifle  sour.     A  poor  crop. 

Brandywine  (an  American  berry).  —  Small, 
prolific  bearer,  good  colour,  no  flavour,  rather 
sharp.    This  should  be  an  excellent  jam  Strawberry. 

The  well-known  .S7.  Jofieph,  allowed,  as  it  should 
not  be,  to  ripen  its  first  setting,  had  very  prettily 
shaped  and  coloured  berries,  small,  very  sweet,  and 
deliciously  flavoured,  all  one  size.     A  large  crop. 


red  Barberry  leaf,  the  same  leathery  crackling 
texture.  I  am  making  a  little  colony  of  Shortia 
j  galacifolia  and  uniflora,  Galax  aphylla,  and  the 
I  first-named,  and  certainly  a  reputation  for  being 
hard  to  grow,  is  justified  b}'  such  an  appearance  on 
introduction.  The  sweetly  pretty  bright  blue- 
lilac  flowers  of  Haberlea  rhodopensis,  more  like 
Streptocarpus  than  the  Gloxinia,  to  which  they 
are  generally  compared,  are  most  attractive,  but 
the  plant  is  evidently  terribly  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  drought.  Even  one  hot  day  without 
watering,  although  it  is  well  tucked  into  a  shady 
rock  recess  with  a  big  stone  keeping  the  sun  off  it, 
caused  it  to  curl  its  corrugated  leaves  inwards 
instead  of  letting  them  lie  in  the  normal  flat 
rosette,  and  look  quite  withered,  a  condition  to 
give  the  grower  with  a  shock  of  terror  lest  it 
should  be  gone  for  ever. 

If  once  the  middle  of  its  hairy  rosette,  like 
those  of  the  Ramondias,  gets  full  of  soil  it  is 
most  difficult  to  clear  it  out,  and  when  I  make 
another  planting  of  things  of  this  kind  I  shall 
be  more  careful,  as  they  seem  to  dislike  having 
foreign  substance  lodged  between  and  about 
the  younger  leaves,  and  yet  to  be  unable  to  get 
rid  of  it. 
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CoNANDKON  RAMONDTOIDES 
which  lives  with  them  and  shares  the  same  alTeclion 
for  a  shady,  moist  rouk  lace,  is  much  more  manage- 
able, as  havingileaves  that,  though  they  are  much 
the  same  shape  and  also  arranged  rosette  wise,  are 
smooth  and  not  hairy,  and  convex  instead  of  con- 
cave. I  find  it  is  good  to  have  alpines,  &c.,  which 
like  the  same  sort  of  treatment  together,  as  these 
all  can  be  watered  at  one  time  and  labour  is  saved; 
also,  as  someone  lately  remarked,  they  do  better 
where  the  soil  bulk  is  of  one  nature  than  where  they 
only  have  an  oasis  of,  say,  sandy  peat  and  loam, 
in  a  surround  of  something  else.  I  saw  that  M. 
Correvon  remarked  of  one  or  two  of  the  Primulas 
that  they  like  the  company  of  their  own  species  and 
will  not  grow  in  an  isolated  posi- 
tion ;  this  suggestion  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  fact,  which  I  think 
undoubted,  that  there  are  many 
other  delicate  plants  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  Even  among  my 
few  alpines  this  is  most  plainly 
observable.  The  Olossocomias,  for 
example,  which  are  quite  easy  to 
grow  here,  and  do  well  on  the 
rockery  and  on  the  level  border 
beside  a  path,  grow  appreciably 
faster  when  two  or  three  are 
planted  together  than  when  one  is 
alone.  What  a  lovely  thing  (i. 
ovata  (Codonopsis  ovata)  is  !  The 
bell,  so  large  for  the  size  of  the 
plant,  is  very  pretty  when  j'ou 
look  at  it  from  above  and  only  see 
its  plain  delicacy  of  grey-mauve 
colouring.  But  when  it  is  reversed, 
and  you  look  inside,  what  a  reve- 
lation of  rich  colour  and  exquisite 
markings  !  The  first  flower  comes 
out  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  then 
another  lower  down  ;  rarely  more 
than  one  at  a  time  on  a  stalk.  It 
is  a  very  tender-looking  little  plant, 
but  nevertheless,  after  dying  quite 
down  each  winter,  comes  up  with 
quiet  persistence  and  several  sizes 
larger  with  every  returning  spring. 
I  have  not  seen  the  green-flowered 
form  in  blossom  .though  I  now  have 
it  in  the  garden,  but  I  am  told,  and 
can  ea.sily  believe,  that  it  is  not 
nearly  so  attractive  as  the  other. 
I  have  one  clump  of  G.  ovata  in 
sandy  loam  on  the  level  in  full  sun, 
and  two  on  the  partly  shaded  side 
of  a  rockery  about  IfS  inches  from 
the  ground  in  a  level  pocket  of 
sandy  peat  and  loam  ;  all  three  are 
equally  healthy,  so  it  cannot  be 
such  a  difficult  plant  to  grow  as  is 
sometimes  supposed.  I  daresay  it 
would  hate  smoke  or  any  townish 
contaminations  of  the  air,  as  its 
delicate,  faintly  tomentose  leaves 
would  soon  suffer.  How  very  much 
more  useful  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view  are  the 

Old  Clove  and  the  Maroueuite 

AND   GrENADIN   CauNATIONS, 

in  their  varieties,  than  the  choice 

border  Carnation  from  layers.    Here 

I  have  masses   of  good-sized   flowers   in    different 

shades   of    rose   and  scarlet,    intensely  floriferous, 

and     most     charmingly     bright     and     gay,     the 

result    of    a     sowing    of    C.    Grenadin    seed    last 

year. 

Very  few  of  the  plants  turned  out  singles, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  good  size ;  of  course 
all  are  fringed.  They  have  been  in  flower  since 
the  middle  of  June,  while  the  first  Clove 
Carnation  came  out  the  second  day  of  July,  and 
both  will  continue  for  months.  Not  one  border 
Carnation  is  showing  colour  y^t  (July  .')),  though 
they  are  going  to  be  plentiful  in  blossom,  and  they 


The  White  Early  Gladioli  The  Bride 
are  very  lovely  just  now.  Some  of  them  are  among 
dwarf  bush  Roses,  where  their  lemon-tinged  white- 
ness is  exquisitely  framed  by  young  copper-tinted 
shoots  and  the  Tea  blossoms  in  their  delicate 
shades. 

The  wicuuraiana  Roses, 
though  quite  young  and  still  small,  are  extremely 
promising  for  another  year.  May  (jtueen,  a  bright 
crimson  double,  very  like  Cramoisie  Supci'ieure  in 
flower  and  colour,  is,  to  my  mind,  infinit>-ly  superior 
to  any  other  I  po.ssess.  The  undecided  yellowish 
pink  of  Rene  Andre  is,  of  course,  the  kind  of  thing 
that  is  fashionable  and  continually  being  aimed  at 
just  now,  but  colours  like  this  are  wonderfully  set 


ORCHIS    LATIFOLIA. 

Ok  our  native  Orchids  this  is  the  most  vigorous 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  striking,  and,  more- 
over, one  that  usually  does  well  under  garden 
culture.  The  plant  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  is  growing  in  that  portion 
of  the  Kew  rock  garden  devoted  to  bog  plants. 
The  leaves  are  large  and  handsome,  being 
heavily  blotched  with  purple-brown,  while 
vigorous  plants  will  produce  ilower-stems  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  the  flowers  being  pro- 
duced in  the  a.xils  of  small  leafy  bracts,  which 
are  numerous  upon  the  stem.  Orchis  latifolia 
delights  in  a  cool  and  fairly 
shady  position  and  moist  soil. 
Nowhere  have  we  seen  it  finer 
when  growing  wild  than  in  one 
of  the  most  inaccessible  parts 
of  Burnham  Beeches,  in  a  spot 
shut  in  by  trees  where  the  sun 
could  rarely  penetrate,  on  the 
bank  of  a  small  stream.  The 
.soil  in  such  a  spot  consists 
almost  wholly  of  decayed  leaves 
(of  the  Beech  largely),  so  that 
an  excellent  idea  of  its  require- 
ments may  easily  be  had.  They 
have  been  succe.ssfully  jjrovided 
at  Kew,  and  are  almost  identical 
with  those  under  which  ().  lati- 
folia grows  wild,  except  that  the 
Kew  plant  enjoys  more  sun- 
light. H.  T. 
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off  by  having  a  good  glowing  crimson  Rose  some- 
where at  hand  to  show  them  up  ;  such,  at  least,  is 
my  heresy. 

Pink  Roamer,  so  often  recommended,  is  a 
nice  bright  pink,  not,  however,  without  a  faint 
suspicion  of  magenta  at  first,  but  it  goes  off  to  a 
most  horrible  dull  exaggeration  of  tlie  latter 
unpleasant  hue,  in  which  state  it  is  far  from 
pleasing. 

The  good  deep  rose-pink  of  Anne  of  Geirstein, 
the  Hybrid  Briar,  glows  like  jewels  behind  an 
IS-inch  high  mass  of  some  Geranium,  whose  name 
I  have  lost  and  forgotten,  whose  large  flowers  are 


CAMPANULA  PEREGRINA 

.  NE  of  the  most  inte- 
resting  plants 
before  the  floral 
committee  of  the 
J!  o  y  a  1  Horticul- 
t  u  r  a  1  Society 
recently  was  this  biennial  Cam- 
panula, which  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
of  Chelsea,  and  given  an  award 
of  merit.  It  will  make  a 
welcome  flower  for  the  con- 
servatory. The  flowers  are  bell- 
shaped,  iiale  blue  to  violet-blue 
in  colour,  the  ovary  being 
encircled,  as  also  the  base  of 
the  corolla,  with  deepest  violet- 
blue.  They  are  arranged  in  a 
dense  spicate  raceme  2;  feet 
high.  The  plant  is  much 
branched  from  the  base,  thus 
enhancing  its  decorative  value. 
The  species,  however,  is  a  very 
old  one.  The.se  free -growing 
Canqianulas  are  of  the  greatest 
value  in  the  conservatory,  and  C.  peregrina  is 
so  in  particular.     It  is  exceptionally  free. 
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will  be  all  over  long   before   the  crimson   Cloves,    of  the  most  brilliant  and  perfect  shade  of  violet- 
which  last  year  were  still  blooming  at  the  end  of :  blue.      The  combination  sounds  rather  painful,  but 
November,  and  were  only  spoiled  by  the  excessive  j  in  reality  is  glorious, 
wet.  I      Swanswkh  Volhxje,  Bath.  M.  L.  W. 


The  Music  of  .July. 
July  is  described  as  the  silent  month  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  chorus  of  thrush  and  blackbird  has 
fallen  all  to  pieces.  You  can  now  walk  among 
the  shrubberies  in  early  morning  without  that 
buoyant  fooling  that  you  are  taking  part  in 
tho  full  choral  service  of  Nature.  Throughout 
the  sunlit  day,  too,  the  skylark  orchestra  is 
now  so  thin  and  litful  that  you  actually  notice 
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when  a  skylark  is  sinsing.  Last  month  tlie 
whole  sky  vibrated  with  song,  and  you  walked 
under  it  unconeerned.  But  the  two  greatest 
gaps  in  late  summer's  programme  of  music  are 
causeci  by  the  departure  of  the  cuckoo  for 
foreign  parts  and  the  silence  of  the  nightingale. 
Nottliat  the  nightingale  is  actually  silent. 
From  his  point  of  view  he  jirobably  has  more 
to  say,  and  .says  it  oftener  in  .July  than  in  May. 
He  says  it  to  wider  audiences,  too,  because  .so 
soon  as  the  young  nightingales  are  fairly 
fledged  they  are  escorted  round  the  country 
from  spinnery  to  shrubbery,  and  from 
shrubbery  to  coppice  by  their  noisy  parents. 
In  this  wandering  we  see  no  doubt  the  first 
stirring  of  the  instinct  which  culminates  in 
oversea  migration  ;  but  the  music  to  which  the 
nightingales  march  with  their  families  is  very 
different  from  the  liipiid  melodies  which  they 
poured  out  round  their  nesting  sites  in  spring. 
"  Krurk-krurrk,"  says  a  dee])  harsh  voice  in 
the  shrubbery.  "  Krurk  -  krurrk,"  a  little 
further  off'.  "  Krurkkrurrk, "  a  little  nearer. 
Watching,  you  catdi  sight  of  three  or  four 
bright  russet-coloured  small  birds,  obediently 
trooping  after  that  croaking  voice.  It  is  a 
family  of  nightingales  being  personally  con- 
ducted by  their  jiarents  round  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Voices  of  SuMMEi;. 

But,  though  the  nightingale  has  exchanged 
his  cornet-tiute  for  a  sort  of  foghorn,  and  both 
the  ballad-singing  blackbird  and  tiie  thrush 
improvisnteiir  are  seldom  audible,  e.\ce]it  when 
they  chatter  out  of  a  bush  before  you  or  raise 
a  persistent  outcry  because  some  wandering 
cat  or  weasel  is  near  their  brood,  there  is  music 
enough  in  the  garden.  The  confident  carol 
of  the  robin  and  tlie  twisting  trill  of  the 
hedge-sparrow  suggest,  perhaps,  uncomfortable 
thoughts  of  coming  winter  in  the  new  promi- 
nence which  their  simple  songs  assume  ;  but 
the  music  of  the  wren  carries  on  the  traditions 
of  spring,  and  in  the  notes  of  yellow-hammer 
and  cirl  bunting  we  hear  the  same  iteration  of 
the  continued  presence  of  summer  as  shrills  in 
the  grasshopper's  music.  The  very  heat  haze 
which  shimmers  over  the  meadows  seems  to 
vibrate  to  the  yellow-hammer's  tune,  which  he 
repeats  four  times  to  the  minute  from  the  top 
of  the  garden  hedge.  Nor  have  all  of  our 
summer  visitors  in  niid-.July  followed  the 
e.xample  of  nightingale  or  cuckoo.  The  white 
throat  still  fillips  himself  up  into  the  air  out 
of  an  evergreen  and  sings  a  quavering  song  as 
he  de.-cends.  The  sedge  warbler  still  jangles 
musically  from  the  shrubbery's  reces.st.s,  and 
the  swallows,  house  martins,  and  swifts  are 
noisier  now  than  ever  with  their  broods 
launched  in  the  mazy  whirl  of  life,  all 
twittering  and  screaming  with  the  joy  of  it. 

Birds  and  Weeds. 
At  every  turn  the  nursery  noise  of  birds 
reminds  you  that  the  breeding  season  has 
trebled  the  feathered  life  that  finds  a  tempo- 
rary home  inside  your  garden  fence.  You 
never  suspected  a  bullfinch's  nest  in  that 
Crimson  Rambler  on  the  trellis,  but  the  soft 
notes  of  bullfinch  conversation  surround  you 
now  on  every  side.  The  gardener  has  some 
remarks  to  make,  too,  about  the  family  of 
hawfinches  which  visit  the  Green  Peas  in  the 
very  early  morning  liefore  he  gets  to  work,  and 
the  resonant  "chew-chew-chew"  of  young 
greenfinches  seems  to  fill  every  corner  of  the 
kitchen  garden.  More  musical,  with  their 
alternate  high  and  low  call-notes,  are  the 
families  of  linnets,  and  very  handsome  are  the 
fathers  in  their  ruddy  waistcoats  and  pale- 
barred  wing.s.  But  to  have  many  linnets  in 
your  garden,  even  in  districts  where  linnets 
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are  so  numerous  as  to  surprise  the  London 
visitor— who  sees  "  cage-birds  "  in  every  hedge 
— you  must  have  lots  of  weeds  in  seed,  and  it 
is  not  everyone  who  sighs  to  see  a  great  Sow- 
thistle  that  had  smuggled  itself  among  the 
Sweet  Peas  uprooted,  because  he  thinks  how 
many  linnets  might  have  visited  that  weed. 
Where  redpolls  breed,  too,  you  may  be  sure  of 
hearing  their  deep,  distinctive  twitter  wherever 
the  Sow-thistle  is  tound,  and  if  in  some 
"  knuckle  end "  of  your  garden  you  can  allow 


the  seed-pods  of  the  Godetia  to  ripjn,  the  red- 
polls, if  there  are  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
will  find  them  out  and  let  you  wat:h  them 
from  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  as  they  labour 
to  open  the  stout  pods. 

Cornflower  and  Goldfinch. 
Best,  perhaps,  of  all   the   uninvited  family 
parties  which  jncnic  in  your  garden   in  .luly, 
are  the  goldfinches.     If  you  have  a  very  formal 
garden   you   cannot    grow    blue   Cornttowers, 
because   these    are    common,    straggling  wild 
flowers  which  horticulture  has  not  managed  to 
"  improve."     From   a   penny   packet   of    seed 
the  cottager  can   grow    them   of  every   shade 
—  from   blackish    purple,   through   the   wh'ile 
gamut  of    blues    and    pinks,    to    pure   white, 
with     a    faint     blu-sh    in    the    centre ;     but, 
beautiful  as  all  may  be,  the  original  heaven's 
blue    of     the    wild    Cornflower  remains    the 
loveliest  ;  but  apart  from  this  charm  of  colour 
the  jilant  has  no  "  garden ''  virtues.     Its  foliage 
is  paltry,  and  its  straggling  habit  makes  it  an 
eyesore  everywhere   excejJt  in  the  wildest  of 
wild   gardens.      In  diy   seasons,  moreover,  it 
has  an  ott'ensive  way  of  crinkling  up,  so  that, 
although  its  blooms  are  beautiful  as  ever,  the 
plant  itself  looks  so  manifestly  diseased  that 
you  ought  to  root  it  up  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.      Yet,   if   you   have   ever  watched 
a  family  of  goldfinches,  fluttering  with  gold- 
splashed  wings  among  the  azure  Cornflowers, 
while    their    .scarlet-crowned    parents    taught 
them  how  to  cling  to 
the  yielding  stalks  and 
e.xtract    the    seeds 
while    hanging     head 
downwards,   you   will 
be  very  loth   to   part 
with   a    single    Corn- 
flower.      And     the 
worst  of  it  is  that  the 
more    untidy   and 
"seedy"     the     Corn- 
flowers   become,    the 
more   attractive    they 
are  to  the  goldfinche.s. 
'J'his,   however  —  like 
the  Godetia  .seeds  and 
the    redpolls    or    the 
Sow-thistles   and   the 
linnet  s — i  s    only 
another    instance     of 
the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing a  tidy   garden   if 
you  are  fond  of  birds, 
unless   the   garden   is 
large  enough  for  you 
to    make     a     "  bird 
corner  "  in  it. 


The   Partridge 

Question. 
.Tust  now  the  bird 
l)roblem  of  my  own 
garden  is  partridges. 
It  recurs  every  year, 
and  in  much  the 
same  shape.  This  year 
there  were  eighteen 
eggs  in  a  cunning 
nest  under  a  young 
Austrian  Pine  in  the  .shrubbery  and  seventeen 
chicks  were  hatched.  Of  these,  one  has  died, 
Ijecause  I  counted  only  si.xteen  crossing  the 
path  from  the  Cabbages  to  the  Raspberries  a 
day  or  two  ago.  The  gardener  objects  on 
principle  to  "nigh  a  score  of  birds"  clucking 
and  pecking  among  his  vegetables,  though  he 
grudgingly  defers  to  my  assertion  that  young 
partridges  only  eat  insects,  and  are,  therefore, 
welcome  guests  in  a  garden.  If  they  would 
not  subsequently  always  choose  seed-beds  for 
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their  dust-baths  and  pickup  the  seeds  scattered 
during  the  operation,  this  argument  might  hold 
good  to  the  end  ;  but  it  always  ends  in  a  tacit 
compromise  that  the  gardener  may  "  shoo  "  the 
partridges  out  of  the  vegetables  and  even  throw 
clods  at  them,  so  long  as  he  is  careful  not  to  hit 
them,  provided  that  they  are  unmolested  when 
they  walk  about  the  lawns  or  the  shrubberies. 
They  soon  learn  that  if  they  are  hunted  out  of 
one  part  of  the  garden  they  may  remain  in 
another,  and  when  the  annual  partridge  drives 
take  place  in  winter  we  have  our  reward.  The 
country.side  around  may  be  re-echoing  with  the 
volley-firing  of  crack  shots,  piling  up  their 
score  of  so  many  hundred  brace  killed  before 
lunch,  but  our  garden  will  be  full  of  the 
crowing  and  clucking  of  partridges,  who  knew 
where  they  would  be  safe  when  the  noise  began. 
They  are  scarcely  as  big  as  sparrows  yet  and 
cannot  tly  over  a  Cabbage,  but  in  December 
they  will  be  glad  to  come  whirring  over  the 
Pine  trees  into  sanctuary.  E.  K.  E. 


pressed  moderately  firm  and  watered  before 
sowing.  Cover  the  seeds  very  slightly  and  place  a 
sheet  of  glass  over  the  pan,  which  may  then  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  shady  position  in  a  somewhat 
elose  house  or  pit.  In  either  position  attend  care- 
fully to  the  condition  of  moisture  of  the  soil  or  the 
seeds  will  not  germinate  freely. 

Celsia  Arctcrus. 

As  soon  as  the  young  seedling  plants  are  big 
enough  to  handle  prick  them  off  to  three  round  the 
side  of  a  3-inch  pot,  and  in  this  way  grow  them  on 
till  they  get  into  6-inch  or  Winch  pots,  in  which 
they  will  make  a  fine  display  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year. 

Wendomr.  J-  Jacques. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

INDOOR     GARDEN. 

A    MARYLLISES     now    ripening     up    their 

/\  growlh    in    cool,   airy   pits   or    houses 

/  \         should    not    be   prematurely   deprived 

/      \        of  water  at    the   root   so   long   as  the 

y         \      foliage  continues  green,   but  keep  the 

soil  in    the    pots    slightly    moist,    and 

during    hot,    bright  weather   a   shading    of    light 

tiffany   will    protect    the   foliage   from    the   fierce 

ra3s   of    the  sun    and    allow    it    to   complete    its 

proper     functions.        Nerines,    which     are     more 

advanced     in     the     ripening     process     than     the 

former,    should    be    exposed    to    the    full    sun    in 

cool,    well    ventilated    pits,    and    as    the    foliage 

becomes  exhausted  and  dies  off  moisture   must  be 

entirely  withheld  and  the  pots  stored  away  in  a  dry 

shed  or  room. 

Cinerarias. 
Young  seedling  plants  established  in  3-inch  pots 
should  be  potted  on  before  the  pots  become  full  of 
roots,  otherwise  they  will  receive  a  check,  and 
those  previously  pricked  out  in  boxes  should  now 
be  potted  singly  in  3-inch  or  4.inch  size,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  plants.  These  should  all  be 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  shad)'  position,  or 
reverse  the  position  of  the  frame  and  give  it  a 
northern  aspect.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist  and 
shade  the  plants  whenever  the  sun  is  powerful. 

Primula  sinensis. 

Young  plants  require  a  slightly  warmer  and 
drier  atmosphere  than  the  Cineraria,  and  should  be 
potted  in  a  compost  of  one-third  each  of  loam, 
leaf-soil,  and  peat  made  sufficiently  porous  by  the 
addition  of  sand  and  broken  charcoal.  The  earlier 
plants  should  now  be  ready  for  5-inch  pots,  and 
after  the  potting  should  be  placed  in  a  frame  near 
the  glass  and  given  a  shading  of  tiffany  on  all 
bright  days.  Watering  should  be  attended  to  care- 
fully, and  must  not  at  any  lime  be  given  in  excess. 
The  ventilation  also  requires  close  attention  to 
keep  the  plants  sturdy  and  compact,  for  if  kept 
too  close  they  quickly  become  drawn,  and  are  apt 
to  fall  about  in  the  pot. 

Tree  Carnations. 

Old  plants  of  these  in  0-inch  or  7-inch  pots  from 
which  the  summer  crop  of  flowers  has  been  cut 
may  now  be  potted  into  pots  one  size  larger  and 
grown  on  for  next  season.  Where  a  cold  house 
can  be  given  them  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  placing 
these  plants  out  of  doors.  During  the  summer 
they  require  a  light  shade,  and  the  house  must  be 
occasionally  damped. 

HUMEA    ELEGANS. 

As  soon  as  ripened  seeds  of  this  season's  growth 
can  be  obtained  make  a  sowing  for  next  year's 
display.  Use  small,  shallow  pans  well  drained 
and  filled  with  equal  parts  of  light  loam  and 
decayed  leaf-soil,  with  a  free  addition  of   sand, 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Melons. 
Plants  in  pits  and  frames  swelling  off'  fruit  will 
now  take  an  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots. 
During  unfavourable,  cold,  wet  seasons  it  is  not 
advisable  to  water  overhead  in  these  structures, 
where  the  plants  are  more  subject  to  canker  than 
when  grown  in  houses,  and  spider  does  not  make 
so  much  headway  ;  but  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  a  fine  afternoon  for  flooding  the  bed  with  water 
at  a  temperature  of  8.5'^  to  90"  without  wetting  the 
foliage,  and  closing  about  half-past  three,  when 
the  atmospheric  moisture  will  produce  conditions 
highly  favourable  to  the  rapid  development  of 
the  fruit.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  old  leaves,  as  they  cannot  be  interfered 
with  without  producing  a  check,  and  give  them 
full  exposure  to  sun  and  light  by  cutting  away  all 
lateral  growths  and  keeping  the  glass  clean. 
Elevate  the  fruits  on  inverted  pots,  on  a  level  with, 
but  not  above,  the  foliage,  as  some  varieties  are 
liable  to  become  discoloured  when  they  change 
for  ripening  if  night  airing  is  neglected.  Attend 
well  to  the  linings  by  turning  and  renovating  with 
fresh  manure  before  the  heat  in  the  beds  shows 
signs  of  declining,  cover  with  good  dry  mats,  and 
give  a  chink  of  night  air  to  prevent  an  accumula- 
tion of  rank  steam  and  condensation  of  moisture  on 
the  fruit.  Get  out  young  plants  before  they  become 
pot- bound,  and  make  a  good  sowing  of  some  quick- 
truitingsort  for  coming  in  October. 
Cucombers. 

If  a  heated  compartment,  perhaps  now  filled  with 
Melons,  will  be  at  liberty  in  about  three  weeks,  the 
present  time  will  be  favourable  for  sowing  a  lew 
seeds  of  Telegraph  or  some  other  favourite  variety 
for  autumn  fruiting.  Be  careful  to  cleanse  the 
house  thoroughly.  Also  prepare  the  necessary 
material  for  giving  bottom-heat.  Have  it  well 
worked  before  it  is  taken  in,  and  defer  plunging 
the  fruiting  pots  or  making  the  ridges  until  all 
danger  of  burning  the  soil  has  passed  away.  Make 
frequent  additions  of  light,  rich  turf  to  the  roots  of 
plants  which  have  been  in  bearing  for  some  time, 
feed  copiously  with  clean  litiuid,  and  water  occa- 
sionally with  warm  clarified  lime  water  to  keep  the 
hills  free  from  worms. 

COCCMBERS   IN   FRAMES. 

These  are  now  in  fall  bearing,  and  will  require 
unremitting  attention  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  good 
order  for  any  length  of  time.  Dress  them  over 
three  times  a  week  and  earth  up  with  rich  turf  and 
old  lime  rubble  as  the  roots  find  their  way  to  the 
surface.  Attend  to  the  linings,  as  want  of  bottom- 
heat  is  often  the  forerunner  of  canker  and  mildew 
on  plants  in  frames  that  have  been  started  well 
and  afterwards  neglected.  When  the  oldest 
plants  show  signs  of  exhaustion  cut  out  all  the 
fruit  and  old  leaves,  peg  the  plants  down  on  the 
hills,  pack  the  joints  with  pieces  of  fresh  turf,  and 
keep  the  frame  close,  moist,  and  shaded  until  new 
growth  sets  in. 

Madre'ifi'dd  Court.  William  Crump. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Endive. 

Make   frequent    sowings,    plant   out   when    large 

enough  in  rich  soil,  and    keep  well  watered  both 

with  clear  water  and  liquid  manure.     This  is  one 


of  those  salad  plants  that  should  be  accorded 
liberal  treatment  so  that  large,  well  blanched  heads 
may  be  had  in  the  quickest  possible  time ;  no 
bolting  will  then  take  place. 

There  are  various  methods  adopted  in  blanching, 
viz.,  by  tying  when  the  leaves  are  drj-,  bj'  placing 
inverted  flower  pots  over  them,  and  by  laying  a 
clean,  dry  roofing-tile  upon  each  plant  when  about 
three  parts  grown.  I  prefer  the  latter  mode  for 
the  curled  variety,  whdst  the  tying  up  process 
answers  well  for  the  Uatavian. 

Globe  Artichokes. 

These  are  very  late  in  producing  heads  this 
season,  owing  to  the  severe  and  continued  check 
the  plants  received  in  May  and  June.  Cut  the 
stems  down  as  the  heads  are  cut,  and  apply  a  heavy 
mulch  and  frequent  copious  waterings.  By  so  doing 
fleshy  heads  may  be  cut  for  a  long  period  and  the 
plants  will  be  strengthened  for  another  year. 
Having  regard  to  the  tenderness  of  this  esculent 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
annually  lift  some  strong  side  shoots  in  autumn 
and  pot  them  up.  Keep  them  in  a  cold  house  or  pit, 
and  plant  out  at  the  end  of  April ;  especially  is  this 
■  method  recommended  where  the  soil  is  stiff  and 
cold  and  other  conditions  of  the  district  are  un- 
congenial. 

Peas. 

The  mid-season  and  late  crops  are  looking  healthy 
and  robust  in  this  district,  and  if  not  already  done 
the  surface  should  be  mulched  for  the  double 
purpose  of  conserving  moisture  and  affording  nutri- 
ment. Any  check  they  receive  at  this  time  through 
becoming  dry  at  the  roots  or  impoverished  will 
tend  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  mildew  and  the 
ultimate  diminution  of  the  crop.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  haulm  falls  outwards  from  the 
supporting  sticks,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a 
string  of  cocoanut  fibre  down  the  entire  length  of 
the  row, passing  it  round  Bean-poles  inserted  firmly 
in  the  ground  at  intervals  of  about  10  feet  to  keep 
it  tight.  This  operation  should  be  repeated  as 
growth  proceeds. 

Tomatoes  for  Winter. 
Sow  seed  or  insert  strong  cuttings  of  varieties 
that  are  known  to  answer  for  winter  fruiting. 
Winter  Beauty  is  one  of  the  best.  Raise  them  in 
cool  quarters  and  grow  sturdily  throughout.  To 
ensure  this  avoid  the  use  of  fire-heat  until  cold 
weather  sets  in,  and  do  not  feed  the  plants.  Pot 
on  firmly  as  required,  using  a  compost  mainly  of 
loam,  adding  sutiicient  nodules  of  charcoal  and 
road  grit  to  make  the  whole  porous.  Ten-inch  pots 
will  be  large  enough  for  fruiting  the  plants  in. 

Asparagus  Beds. 
Keep  these  free  from  weeds  and  treat  liberally 
at  this  time  in  order  that  the  plants  may  recu- 
perate for  another  year.  By  ceasing  to  cut  some- 
what earlier  than  usual, and  b)'  feeding  occasionally 
with  salt,  soot,  and  artificial  manure,  the  growths 
now  are  exceptionally  robust. 

H.  T.  Martin. 
Stonehiijh  Ahhey  Gardens. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Carnations. 
The  Carnation  and  Picotee  are  best  propagated  by 
layers,  and  this  important  work  should  now  have 
attention.  The  operation  in  itself  is  very  simple, 
and  very  easily  learnt  by  those  who  are  so  disposed. 
The  operator  should  provide  himself  with  a  good 
kneeling  pad,  a  sharp  knife,  and  a  pair  of  sharp 
scissors.  Remove  the  leaves  which  ensheath  each 
layer  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  counting 
from  the  top.  This  removal  is  generally  effected 
with  a  slight  horizontal  rift,  but  where  the  layer 
is  very  succulent  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  should  be 
used.  The  plant  being  thus  prepared,  remove  any 
dead  leaves  and  a  little  of  the  old  soil,  and  place 
the  compost,  previously'  prepared,  round  the  plant. 
Take  the  layer  firmly  between  the  left  forefinger 
and  thumb  and  thrust  the  point  of  the  knife 
through  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  as  the  laj'er  may 
be  more  or  less  matured  ;  band  the  layer  until  the 
joint  just  cut  freely  opens,  press  gently  into  the 
soil,  and  peg  firmly.     I  have  found  from  experience 
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that  pegs  made  from  the  tops  of  Pea  sticks 
answer  best  for  this  purpose.  Galvanised  wire 
is  largely  used,  but  this  is  liable  to  rust,  and, 
if  overlooked  when  removing  the  layers,  may 
occasion  the  disruption  and  destruction  of  them. 
When  layering  is  finished  water  lightly  with 
the  fine-rosed  pot.  Should  sparrows  and  other 
birds  be  troublesome  when  removing  the  soil 
from  the  newly-layered  plants,  sprinkle  a  little 
soot  over  the  soil  occasionally  ;  this  will  help  to 
keep  them  at  bay. 

Fern-hkk  Plants  for  the  Flower  Gardes. 

However  much  we  may  appreciate  Ferns  in  the 
plant  houses,  we  have  .\et  but  rarely  employed 
ihem  in  the  flower  garden,  and  there  are  many 
obstacles  which  are  likely  to  prevent  their  use 
there.  We  have  only  to  look  among  herbaceous 
plants  to  find  many  things  with  all  the  grace  of  a 
Fern  and  yet  will  withstand  the  sun  as  well  as  a 
Toadflax.  Thalictrum  minus,  although  growing 
freely  in  ordinary  soil  in  the  full  sun  and  being 
perfectly  hardy  and  permanent,  is  almost  as 
attractive  as  Adiantum  cuneatum.  T, 
folium  is  a  very  interesting  plant ;  the 
foliage  is  very  pretty  and  mosl  suitable 
for  cutting.  T.  aquilegifolium  is  a  fine 
border  plant,  with  yellowish  flowers  and 
handsome  foliage. 

Primroses  and  Polyanthuses. 

Those  who  wish  to  save  seed  of  any 
special  varieties  of  these  must  now  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  them,  the  former 
especially,  as  in  sunny  aspects  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  pods  from  the  earliesi 
flowers  that  have,  as  is  the  rule,  curled 
down  beneath  the  leafage  have  burst 
and  perhaps  shed  their  seed.  A  few 
days  of  warm  dry  weather  serve  to  ripen 
seed  of  this  description  very  rapidlj-. 
8eed  should  be  sown  immediately  after 
it  is  gathered  or  it  will  grow  with 
vigour  if  kept  till  the  following  spring. 
If  sown  now  a  bed  of  finely-pulverised 
soil  in  the  open  air  w'ill  answer  to  per- 
fection. T.  B.  Field. 

AfhwelUhorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Noririch. 


adianti- 


One  noted  grower  years  ago  used  to  be  credited 
with  the  practice  of  netting  his  Melons  according 
to  his  taste  and  fancy  by  scratching  the  surface 
when  young  with  a  needle.  As  thefruitdeveloped, 
so  of  course  did  the  markings,  presenting  a  pretty 
picture  or  not  when  ripe,  according  to  the  talent 
of  the  artist.  I  mention  this  to  show  the 
importance  of  providing  supports  which  give  a 
well-balanced  support  to  the  fruit. 

Many  growers  are  satisfied  with  tj'ing  the  fruits 
under  the  trellis  with  a  strong  piece  of  matting 
passed  crossways  under  the  fruit.  In  the  hands 
of  capable  growers  this  method  answers  very  well ; 
but  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  matting 
shifting  and  the  fruit  falling,  or  of  the  decay  of  the 
matting,  and  so  let  the  fruit  drop.  Another  way 
preferred  by  many  is  to  have  pieces  of  board 
.5  inches  square,  and  suspend  the  same  under  the 
fruit,  fastening  them  by  strings  from  each  corner 
of  the  board  to  the  trellis,  and  boring  a  hole  in  the 
middle  to  pass  away  moisture  which  may  collect 
and  settle  on  the  former.  This  method  gives 
steady  and  effective  support  to  the  fruit ;  but  the 
objection  to  it  is  that  the  base  of  the  fruit  receives 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(T/ie   Editor  U   not    respoimble    for  the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


CYTISUS    ANDREANUS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — I  sympathise  very  much  with  Mr. 
Burrell"  in  his  disappointment  in  con- 
nexion with  the  planting  of  this  very 
pretty  and,  I  still  think,  very  easily 
cullivated  Broom,  as  described  on  page 
437  of  the  last  volume.  I  have  found  it 
quite  at  home  in  soils  and  under  circumstances  in 
which  Prunus  Pissardi  is  found  to  do  well.  Were 
the  plants  which  so  failed  such  as  are  sometimes 
supplied  by  the  trade  grafted  on  the  roots  or  stems 
of  young  seedling  Laburnums?  If  so,  the  cause  of 
failure  would  seem  very  obvious.  Such  plants 
rarely,  if  ever,  give  satisfaction  ;  they  generally, 
indeed,  flower  freely  for  a  season  or  two,  but  soon 
become  stunted  and  sickly,  and  die  off  after  a  few 
years.     I   would  therefore  advise    Mr.   Burrell   to 


SUPPORTING     MELON 
FRUITS. 

When    the    Melon    is    growing    under 
natural  conditions  it  is  a  prostrate  plant, 
and  the  fruit  immediately  it  is  formed 
finds    a    secure    resting    place   on    the 
ground,  so  that  the  stem  of  the  plant 
at   no   time  suffers  from  supporting  its 
own  weight.     It  is  very  difl'erent  in  the 
case    of    this   fruit  when  giown  under 
glass  or  trellis  suspended  from  the  roof. 
The  question  then  becomes  an  important 
one   as  to  which  is   the    most  effective 
method  of   helping   the    plant   to   bear 
the    great   weight    of    the   crop    it   often   carries. 
Amateurs  and  beginners  are  oi'len  puzzled  in  this 
matter,  as  from   time   to    time  many  and  varied 
contrivances  are  recommended.     (Jne  or  two  facts 
should  be  borne  in   mind   relative  to  this  aspect  of 
successful  Melon  growing,  as  they  unquestionably 
have  a  certain  bearing  and  influence  on  the  succeis 
of  the  crop. 

The  first  is  that  the  support  should  be  given 
liefore  the  fruit  becomes  heavy  enough  to  bend  and 
distress  the  shoot  on  which  it  is  grown,  that  is,  as 
soon  as  it  is  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  If  left 
unsupported  too  long  the  tissues  of  the  shoots 
become  disturbed  and  damaged,  unfitting  them 
afterwards  to  develop  and  bring  the  fruit  to 
perfection.  The  second  important  point  to  notice 
is  to  see  that  the  resting  parts  of  the  support  are 
well  distributed  under  the  base  of  the  fruit,  for  if 
undue  pressure  is  exercised  at  any  one  point  at  this 
and  subsequent  stages  of  the  fruit's  growth,  the 
furface  of  the  Melon  may  be  disfigured  by  the  line 
of  contact  being  impressed  permanently  on  it. 
So  tender  is  the  skin  of  the  Melon  at  this  stage 
of  its  growth  that  the  least  scratch  will  leave 
au  iudelible  maik. 


A  GMOD   method   of  SUPPORTI.VO    MELONS, 


its  whole  weight  during  growth,  and  often,  in 
consequence  of  the  moist  atmosphere  caused  by 
syringing  and  evaporation,  the  boards  are  more  or 
less  damp  always,  causing  many  of  the  fruits  to 
split  and  give  way  at  the  base  before  ripening. 
The  method  now  most  generally  adooted  aid 
which  we  recommend  is  the  one  illustrated  — 
namely,  supporting  by  small  nets  specially  made 
for  the  purpose.  These  are  easily  fixed,  and  tlie 
support  is  evenly  distributed,  with  no  undue 
pressure  on  any  particular  point,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  fruit  falling.  The  only  precaution 
to  take  under  this  method  is  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  marking  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  and  this 
ran  be  done  by  occasionally'  hoisting  the  net,  so 
that  the  strong  markings  are  not  always  on  the 
same  part  of  the  surface.  Owen  Tho.mas. 

A    larg'e    Cucumber.— Mr.   E.    L.    L. 

Thornycroft  writes  from  Thornycroft  Hall,  Sid- 
dington,  Crewe  :  "  My  gardener  brought  me  in 
recently  a  Cucumber,  of  which  he  was  very 
proud.  It  weighed  31b.  lloz. ,  was  20  inches 
long,  and  8J  inches  round ;  it  was  Dickson's  Ex- 
celsior." 


procure  a  fresh  stock,  taking  care  that  the  plants 
are  on  their  own  roots — whether  produced  from 
cuttings  or  layers,  or  even  seedlings— as,  happily, 
from  '20  to  3U  per  cent,  of  these  are  found  to  come 
true,  and  may  ea.'sily  be  tested  before  they  are 
planted  out  in  their  permanent  quarters.       H.  F. 


THE  DOUBLE  CKIMSON  SWEET 
WILLIAM  (DIANTHUS  BAKBATUS 
MAGNIFICUS). 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — "  R.  P."  in  speaking  of  this  plant  says  '■ 
"There  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  difficult  to 
keep,"  a  statement  requiring  a  little  modification 
so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes.  I  have  always 
found  that  in  light,  very  sand}',  much  drained  soils, 
it  is  certainly  difficult  to  keep,  while  in  the  more 
holding  and  clayey  soils  the  plant  is  one  of  the 
most  easy  to  deal  with  of  my  acquaintance.  This 
is  not  the  result  of  a  single  experience,  but  in 
gardens  and  localities  as  far  removed  as  Bucking- 
hamshire, Birmingham,  Gloucestershire,  Cheshire, 
&o.,  where  heavy  soils   have  obtained,  the  plant 
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grew  and  increased  most  freely.  On  light  soils  as 
at  Tooting  and  in  this  (Hannpton)  district  it 
requires  special  care  and  attention,  and  even  then 
is  without  much  of  the  vigour  of  those  grown  in 
the  more  heavy  soils.  It  may  be  in  these  colder 
and  more  tenacious  soils  there  is  a  something  veiy 
near  akin  to  the  "cool  damp  soils  of  Scotland," 
and  it  is  in  this  the  plant  delights.  In  a  (Uouces- 
tershire  garden  I  once  made  an  edging  of  it,  and 
was  amazed  at  its  success  and  the  way  the  plant 
grew  from  the  base.  In  this  district,  to  which 
repeatedly  plants  have  been  transferred  from  the 
above,  the  plant  refused  to  develop.  Obviously  on 
the  more  holding  soils  the  plant  is  a  success,  and  on 
the  reputedly  light  and  warm  soils  can  scarcely  be 
comforted  at  all.  I  strongly  advise  those  who 
garden  on  heavy  soils  to  try  it  and  report  results. 
Hampton  Hill.  E.  .Ienkins. 

BEDDING  PANSIES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
S,R,_I  observe  Mr.  .John  Fleming,  when  gardener 
at  Cliveden,  is  credited  with  the  popularising  of 
the  Tufted  Pansy,  or  bedding  Viola.  In  a  certain 
sense  that  is  true,  because  he  largely  employed 
in  the  huge  beds  at  Cliveden  the  old  Cliveden  Blue, 
Purple,  and  White.  Bat  these  were  not  of  the 
strain  of  the  Tufted  Pansies  of  to-day.  They  were 
bedding  Pansies  of  a  very  diverse  race.  It  was 
not  till  some  time  later  that  the  wordy  war 
between  the  late  John  Wills  and  Mr.  Eiclward 
Bennett  broke  out  over  the  great  progenitor 
of  the  Tufted  Pansy,  Viola  cornuta,  or  that 
farther  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  its  progeny, 
Viola  Perfection,  began.  Then  came  many 
others,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely 
grown  being  Blue  Bell,  raised  as  a  chance  seedling 
in  Mr.  R.  Dean's  garden  at  Ealing  thirty  years 
ago,  and  yet  seen  in  many  gardens,  while  myriads 
of  others  since  raised  and  acclaimed  have  dis- 
appeared. John  Fleming  had,  I  think,  passed 
away  long  before  the  Tufted  Pansy  of  to-day  had 
become  what  it  is.  If  some  varieties  have  been 
worthless  very  many  have  proved  to  be  valuable 
additions  to  our  flower  gardens.  A.  D. 


rampantly,   and  if  permitted  will  carry  a  heavy 
crop  without  injury  for  three  or  four  years.     There 
are  very  few  cultivators  who  will  not  gratify  their 
vanity  by  occasionally  growing  sensationally  heavy 
crops,  unconsciously  ignoring  the  fact  that  Nature 
abused  will  have   her  revenge,   inevitably  causing 
disappointment  and  failure  in  after  years.     This  is 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  M  uscat  of  Alexandria, 
as  its  constitution   is  not  naturally  so  strong  and 
vigorous  as  the   majority  of   Vines.      The  foliage 
especially   is   thin,    making    it   an  easy   victim   to 
insects  and  various  diseases.    In  our  case  the  Vines 
had  been    planted  five    or    six    years    in    a  raised 
inside  border,  and  had  succeeded  remarkably  well 
for  the  first  few  years,  finishing  off  heavy  crops  of 
excellent   Orapes.     However,   towards  the  end   of 
June  and  early  in  July  in  the  fifth  year  the  Vines 
became  affected    in   the  same   way    as    our  corre- 
spondent's, and  we  feared  a  total  collapse ;  however, 
by  considerably  reducing  the  crop,  by  the  encourage- 
ment  of   lateral   growth,    by   light   shading   with 
herring    nets,    and     repeated    soakings     of     clear 
lime  water,  we  succeeded  in  ripening  the  Grapes 
perfectly.     In  the  winter  we  thoroughly  examined 
the  border  and  found  abundance  of  roots  and  came 
to   the   conclusion   that    by    heavy   cropping    and 
copious   waterings   the  comparatively   limited  soil 
of    the  border   had  been    so  impoverished,   or  the 
fertilising   elements   were   insoluble  owing  to   the 
absence   of  lime  in  the  soil,   that  the  Vines  were 
starving.     In  late  autumn   we  had  as  much  of  the 
soil  removed    as   possible   without   disturbing   the 
roots  too  much,  adding  to  the  new  turf  some  .^inch 
bones,   a  sprinkling  of  bone-dust,  old  mortar  and 
lime   rubble,    not   forgetting  a  liberal  addition  of 
quicklime.       This    treatment    effected   a   complete 
cure,    and   we  have  not  had   a   recurrence   of  the 
trouble    since.     Our  case   may  not   have    been   on 
parallel  lines  with  our  correspondent's,  but  we  offer 
him   our  experience  for  what  it  is  worth.     This  is 
a    complaint  of  frequent  occurrence   with   Muscat 
Vines,    and    we    invite    correspondence   from    our 
readers  interested  in  the  subject. — Ed.] 


Our  correspondent,  after  clearing  away  the  Duck- 
weed, and  subsequently  keeping  the  surface  of  the 
water  clear,  will  in  future  doubtless  succeed  with 
the  culture.  There  are  many  waj's  of  clearing  the 
water  of  this  weed — the  most  common  waj'  is  by 
scooping  it  ofl'  with  a  fine  sieve  fastened  to  a  pole. 
A  man  entering  the  water  would  soon  clear  the 
area  mentioned,  and  by  repeating  the  operation 
occasionally  the  water  would  be  kept  clear.  In 
America,  we  believe,  the  surface  of  ornamental 
waters  is  kept  free  from  weeds  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  mixture  is  used  in  a 
diluted  and  weak  state,  and  is  found  to  kill  the 
weeds  in  a  few  da3's.  We  have  had  no  experience 
with  this  remedy  ourselves,  but  it  might  be  tried 
upon  a  yard  or  two  of  the  water  first,  and,  if 
successful,  its  application  could  be  soon  extended. — 
Ed.1 


MUSCAT    VINES    FAILING. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,— I  am  sending  some  Vine  leaves  for  your 
inspection.  Can  you  please  say  the  cause  of  the 
yellow  sjiots  or  markings  on  the  leaves  which 
eventually  turn  brown?  The  Vines  until  about 
three  weeks  ago  looked  in  perfect  health.  They 
are  grown  in  a  raised  bo.der  which  is  wholly  inside, 
and  are  about  six  years  old.  I  have  dug  down  into 
the  border  and  find  it  in  perfect  condition  asto 
moisture,  and  in  doing  so  came  across  some  fine 
healthy  roots.  I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  can  suggest 
any  remedy.  I  may  mention  that  in  among  the 
Muscats,  near  the  middle  of  the  house,  is  a  I^ady 
Downes'  Vine,  which  was  planted  by  mistake. 
Instead  of  taking  it  out  I  put  on  a  dormant  bud 
of  the  Muscat  last  spring,  which  made  a  splendid 
cane  by  the  end  of  the  season.  It  is  now  carrying 
several  good  bunches,  and,  strange  to  say,  this 
Vine  is,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  leaves, 
free  from  the  trouble  in  question.  The  Vines  are 
growing  in  a  span  vinery  running  north  and  south, 
and  it  is  the  east  side  th.at  is  the  worst  affected, 
those  on  the  west  side  are  older  canes,  but  are 
affected  in  places. 

York..  G.   T. 

[Our  correspondent  hps  placed  before  us  very 
clearly  a  case  of  diseased  Muscat  Vine  leaves,  which 
one  seldom  hears  of  but  often  sees — namely,  yellow 
spots  on  the  leaves  and  margins,  eventually  causing 
the  tissues  affected  to  turn  brown  and  wither  away. 
This  affection  is  certainly  not  caused  by  red  spider, 
neither  can  we  trace  any  indication  of  a  fungoid 
attack.  We  think  that  some  light  might  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  submitting  specimens  of  the 
affected  leaves  to  the  scientific  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

We  had  an  experience  very  similar  to  our  cor- 
respondent's a  few  years  ago,  and  we  traced  the 
trouble  to  be  due  to  over-cropping  the  Vines  while 
young.    The  Muscat  in  its  early  stages  of  life  grows 


HYBRID  WATER  LILIES  FAILING. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Some  four  years  ago  I  planted  several 
Nymphasas  in  an  oval  pond  some  71'  feet  to  S(l  feet 
long  by  about  45  feet  wide.  The  water  is  from 
■2  feet  to  4  feet  deep  in  winter,  and  1  foot  to  3  feet 
in  summer,  and  chiefly  supplied  by  rain.  A  few 
plants  came  up  and  flowered.  The  second  year  I 
planted  some  more.  Still  fewer  came  up  and 
flowered.  The  third  year  I  planted  more,  and 
none  came  up.  Last  May  I  again  planted,  and 
none  appeared.  I  may  mention  all  the  Lilies  were 
planted  about  May  in  each  year  in  wicker  baskets, 
in  good  loam,  and  all  the  Lilies  were  of  the  newer 
sorts.  I  may  also  mention  the  pond  has  been  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  still  is,  rather  thickly 
covered  with  Duckweed. 

Esfif'.i\  R.  T.  S. 

[We  sympathise  with  our  correspondent,  and 
consider  after  his  successive  attempts  at  growing 
these  beautiful  Lilies,  that  if  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  commanding  success  he  has  certainly  deserved 
to  succeed.  He  seems  to  have  observed  and  carried 
out  all  the  details  essential  to  success  as  regards 
soil  and  planting,  &c.  Vet,  in  our  opinion,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  point  to  the  cause  of  failure,  and 
this  is  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  of  our  cor- 
respondent's statement — namely,  "that  the  pond 
was  rather  thickly  covered  with  Duckweed,  and 
has  been  so  for  three  years."  From  our  experience 
of  water  covered  by  this  weed  in  summer,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
to  succeed  with  these  Lilies  while  the  water  is  in 
this  condition.  Nymph;eas  love  warmth,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  water  in  summer 
will  be  the  measure  of  their  success.  As  long  as 
this  weed  is  permitted  to  form  a  coating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
sun's  rays  to  penetrate.  If  the  temperature  of 
this  covered  water  were  taken — say  6  inches  to 
12  inches  under  the  surface — and  compared  with 
water  from  weed,  and  open  to  the  sun's  influence, 
a  did'erence  in  temperature  would  be  found  of  not 
less  than   from   li"  to  S"   in  favour  of   the  latter. 


EXTENSION  OF  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Your  notice  about  the  extension  of  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  showed  your  sympathy  with  the 
movement,  and  therefore  you  will,  perhaps,  allow 
me  to  add  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  council 
and  my  address,  to  which  offers  of  donations  can 
be  sent.  The  Right  Hon.  G.  .1.  Shaw  Lefevre  is 
the  President,  the  Earl  of  Meath  is  the  Vice- 
President,  Sir  Robert  Hunter  and  Mr.  E.  Bond, 
M.P. ,  are  joint  treasurers,  the  Bankers  of  the 
Fund  are  the  London  and  South-Western,  Limited, 
•2S,  High  Street,  Hampstead,  and  Lloyd's  Bank, 
Limited,  Rosslyn  Hill,  Hampstead,  and  1  am 
honorary  secretary.  Our  first  council  meeting  was 
held  on  June  26,  but  already  nearly  £7,.')o2  has 
been  promised,  besides  £3,000  conditionally  ottered  ; 
but  that  sum  is  a  long  way  below  the  total  of 
£48,000  that  is  needed. 

It  behoves,  therefore,  all  who  care  to  preserve 
the  beauty  and  freshness  of  Hampstead  Heath  to 
send  their  gifts  or  promise  iritliouf  delay  .•  and  if 
any  will  bestir  themselves  to  interest  others,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  send  a  paper  giving  full  details, 
with  a  map,  a  picture  of  the  Heath  and  the  fields, 
subscription  forms,  and  any  other  information  that 
is  required.  It  is  delightful  to  those  of  us  who  know 
the  lives  of  town  workers,  the  stress  and  pain  of 
heat,  and  crowds  and  noise,  to  think  that  the  Tube 
will  soon  bring  swiftly  and  cheaply  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  them  out  to  the  clean  air  and  verdant 
loveliness  which  the  Heath  affords.  But  unless 
the  eighty  acres  of  the  neighbouring  fields  are 
secured,  the  large  numbers  will  destroy  the  beauty 
they  go  to  seek,  and  the  streets  of  small  houses  that 
it  is  proposed  to  build  will  spoil  the  far-famed 
view,  and  defile  the  bright  high  air  with  smoke. 

It  is  not  as  one  who  sometimes  rests  in  a  cottage 
in  Hampstead,  but  as  one  who  often  works  in 
Whitechapel,  and  knows  the  conditions  of  the 
thousands  of  people  who  live  in  places  where 
flowers  will  not  grow,  that  I  tell  of  this  need  to 
the  public-spirited  of  your  readers  who  care  to 
give  to  impersonal  causes. 

He.vkietta  0.  Barnett, 

Hon.    Sec.    of     the    Hampstead    Heath    Extension 

Council. 


BOOKS. 

The    ^Vild    Garden.*— We   welcome   a 

new  edition  of  this  excellent  book,  which  may 
be  accepted  as  the  standard  authority  on  the 
delightful  subject  of  gardening  in  the  wild. 
In  the  preface  to  the  new  edition  the  author 
writes:  "The  best  thing  I  have  learnt  from  my 
own  wild  gardening  is  that  we  may  grow  without 
care  many  lovely  early  bulbs  in  the  turf  of 
meadows,  i.e.,  fields  mown  for  hay,  without 
in  the  least  interfering  with  the  use  of  the  fields. 
The  blue  Anemones,  Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Narcissus, 
Snowflakes,  Grape  Hyacinths,  Dog's-tooth  Violets, 
Stars  of  Bethlehem,  Fritillaries,  St.  Bruno's  Lily, 
Snow-glories,  wild  Hyacinths,  Scilla,  and  wild 
'Tulips,  best  fitted  for  this  early  gardening  in  the 
meadow  turf,  wither  before   the  hay  is  ready  for 


•  "The  Wild  Garden,"  by  William    Robiiiann    (Miuray). 
Price  103.  Gd.    New  ediLiuu. 
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welcome  this  addeuda  to  Sanders'  excel- 
lent work.  The  new  tables  of  hybrids 
consist  of  those  crosses  raised  and 
recorded  since  the  guide  appeared,  and 
every  care  has  been  taken  to  verify 
the  records.  We  agree  with  the  authors 
when    they    state    that      "we    believe 


first  expanded  blooms  droop,  and,  the  centre 
being  filled  by  the  later  ones,  the  entire  inflo- 
rescence is  more  spherical  than  in  the  type. 
The  colour  is  a  shade  of  pale  lavender,  but 
if  the  plant  were  grown  outdoors  the  tint 
probably   would   be   somewhat  deeper.      This 

these  and  the  preceding  tables  will  be    Agapanthus  was  introduced  from  South  Africa. 

found  to  be  an  essential  guide  in  every  - 


Orchid  collection,  particularly  as 
glance  at  them  will  help  to  avoid  the 
too  prevalent  duplication  and  synonymy 
existing  in  the  present  nomenclature  of 
hybrids."  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  Oypripediums  and  Cattleyas  fill 
the  greatest  number  of  pages. 


SOCIETIES. 


THE 


NATIONAL    ROSE    SOCIETY    AT 

GLASGOW. 
The  visit  of  the  National  Rose  Society  to  Glasgow 
on  the  loth  inst.  is  the  second  occasion  theRosarians 
of  the  south  have  crossed  the  Border,  they  having 
visited  Edinburgh  many  years  ago  when,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  summer  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Societ}',  a  National  Rose  Show  was 
held  in  the  spacious  Waverley  Maiket.  The  St. 
Andrew's  Hall,  in  which  the  present  exhibition  was 


ODONTOGLOSSUM   CRISPDM   OR.MRKANUH.      (Xatural  size.) 
the   scythe,    and    we   do   not  find    a  trace  of   the    that 


ODONTOGLOSSUM    CRIS- 
PUM    GRAIREANUM. 

TllEUE  have  been  shown  lately  many 
finely  spotted  forms  of  Odontoglos- 

sum  crispuni,   and    although    a   few    held,  though  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  the 
were  quite  distinct  in  form  of  flower.    North    is,    mainly    on    account    of    deficiency    of 
■         •  •    ■•  ■  ■  •    light,  ill  adapted  to  flower  showing,  at  least  one- 

f  the   blooms  on  Wednesday  week  being  set 


colour,  size,  shape,  and  disposition  of 

the    markings,    many    very    cljsely 

resembled   each   other.     The   flower 

we  now   illustrate   is   (luite    a   welcome 


leaves  of  many  of  them  at  hay  time.     Many  of  the    change  from  the  plethora  of  those  whose  only 


plants  of  the  mountains  of  central  Europe  and 
also  of  those  of  what  we  call  the  south  and  east, 
such  as  ihosB  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  bloom 
with  me  earlier  than  our  own  field  or  woodland 
flowers.  Our  feebler  sun  awakes  them  in  the 
snowless  fields,  and  so  we  enjoy  many  spring 
flowers  while  our  grass  is  brown.  And  if  they 
come  so  early  in  the  cool  and  high  'forest  range' 
in  Sussex,  they  will  be  no  less  early  in  the  warm 
soils,  as  in  Surrey  or  in  the  many  valley  soils, 
sheltered  aa  they  often  are  by  groves  and  banks 


is,  not  only  for  it^  beauty  but  because  it  lets  us 
make  an  end  of  the  repealed  digging  up  of  the 
dower  for  the  sake  of  a  few  annual  and  other 
spring  flowers — themselves  to  be  removed  just  in 
the  loveliest  summer  days."  This  is  the  keynote 
to  (he  book,  which  describes  the  way  the  finer 
native  plants  from  other  lands  should  be  introduced 
in  the  wild  and  rougher  places  in  the  woodland,  in 
the  home  grounds,  and  the  many  lovely  things 
that  may  be  grouped  and  naturalised  in  ditch, 
lane,  copse,  hedgerow,  brookside,  water,  and  bog. 


William  Bull  and 
Sons  of  Chelsea  was 
this  striking  Agapan- 
thus.  Though 
It  tells  of  the  beauty  of  grassy  woodland  walk  and  assigned  specific  rank 
paths,  and  gives  helpful  lists  of  those  things  which  jt  j^  more  than  pro- 
bable that  it  will  be 
classed  by  botanists 
as  a  variety  of  the 
old   and   popular 


fifth 

in  a  kind  of  twilight,  and  as  ihe  weather  was 
typical  of  Glasgow — "aye  raining" — not  one  tiny 
blink  of  sunshine  appeared  to  lighten  the  gloom. 
However,  the  Roses  themselves  were  in  such 
glorious  form  that  ihey  compensated  for  any  draw- 
tjacks  in  connexion  wiLli  their  surroundings.  Those 
competent  to  judge  declared  this  to  be  the  Rose 
show  of  the  year,  and  quite  equal  to  any  previously 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Rose 
Society.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  backwardness 
of  Scottish  Roses  prevented  such  champions  as 
Messrs.  Croll,  of  Dundee,  and  Messrs.  Cocker, 
Aberdeen,  from  showing,  the  only  firm  present 
with  flowers  being  Mr.  Robertson,  Hellensburgh. 
The  officials  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Rosarians 
Society,  in  conjunction  with  which  association  the 
National  Rose  Society  held  this  provincial  show, 
were,  it  is  only  courteous  to  say,  most  attentive  in 
giving  every  facility  for  reporting.  The  arrange- 
ments on  the  whole  were  most  commendable. 

JDBILEE  THOI'IIY. 

'      Two  handsome  cups,  with  a  not  extravagantly  large  bonus 
Recently  flowering  in  the  nur.sery  of   Messrs.  1  in  cash,  one  for  nmseiymen  and  the  other  tur  amalems. 


claim  to  notoriety  lay  in  the  heavy  blotches 
and  s])ots  with  which  they  were  marked. 
Instead  of  these  characters,  the  petals  and 
sepals  are  sutJ'used  all  over  with  a  delight- 
ful blending  of  red,  brown,  orange,  and 
purple,  the  first-named  colour  prevailing 
towards  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Sepals, 
petals,  and  lip  have  white  margin.-?,  and  splashes 
of  white  show  here  and  there  through  the 
ground  colouring.     Norman  C.   Cookson,  Esq. 


of  evergreens.     As  nearly  every  country  house  is    (gardener,   Mr.     H.    J.    Chapman),    Oakwood, 
set  in  meadows,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  again  this    VVylam-on-Tyne,  exhibited  this   new  Odonto 


glossum  at  the  Temple  sho«f  on  May  :2G,  27,  28, 
and  it  then  received  a  first-class  certificate. 


AGAPANTHUS    INSIGNIS. 


the  planter  should  take  as  his  guide.  Another 
grateful  feature  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  illustrated 
with  wood  illustrations,  made  chiefly  from  drawings 
hy   Alfred   Parsons.       This  edition   of   the   "Wild 

Garden"    is    the    outcome    of    the    author's   ripe:  ,  tl  '       '       1    1 

experience.  •  Twenty  years  have  gone  by  since  the  Agapanthus  uniDel- 
first  edition  appeared,  ami  throughout  that  time  ;  \*'''^'^-  hioweyer, 
he  has  experimented  in  the  home  grounds  and  trom  the  ordinary 
woodland,  with  the  result  that  the  present  volume  ,  form  it  differs  in 
is  as  complete  and  useful  as  a  long  experience  can  \  several  well-marked 
make  it.  The  chapter  "Some  Results,"  by  Mr.  'particulars.  The 
William  Brockbauk,  is  full  of  suggestions,  and  flower  scape  of  the 
appeared  originiUy  in  The  Gakuen.  That  devoted  specimen  shown  was 
to  "  Hardy  Exotic  Flowering  Plants  for  the  Wiid  u^ugh  taller  than  is 
Garden"  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  in  the  book,  Mgnallv  seen  while 
and  is  a  guide  to  the  soils  required  by  the  various      ■  ■■  ' 

things  described.  Here  is  a  note  about  Mulgedium 
Plumieri,  which  was  sent  a  few  days  ago  for  our 
table:  "A  plant  of  distinct  port,  with  purplish 
blue    blossoms.       Till    recently   it    was    generally 


the  foliage  is  also 
distinct,  the  basal 
portion  of  the  leaf 
laemg  marked  in  the 


seen   in   botanic   gardens   only,   but   it   has  many  !  centre  wi^ih  a  creamy 
"    '  ups  in    tint.      The    most 


merits  as  a  wild  garden  plant  and  for  grou_ 
quiet  green  corners  of  pleasure  grounds  or  shrub- 
beries. It  does  best  in  rather  rich  ground,  and  in 
such  will  pay  all  who  plant  it,  being  a  hardy  and 
long-lived  perennial.  The  foliage  is  sometimes 
over  a  yard  long,  and  the  flower-stems  over  6  feet 
high  in  good  soil." 

Addenda  to    Sanders'    Orchid  ,,         .. 

Guide,  1901-3.-It  is  necessary  in  these  days  any  other  .lorm, 
when  hybrids  are  being  raised  with  surprising  added  tO  which  they 
freedom  for  supplements  to  be  issued  with  a  :  are  borne  on  longer 
standard  guide  at  certain  intervals.     We  therefore  |  pedicels,  SO  that  the 


t 
striking  feature  of 
all  is,  however,  the 
head  of  blossoms,  for 
the  individual 
flowers  are  far  more 
numerous     than     i  n 
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were  productive  of  the  finest  blooms  in  the  show.  For  the 
former  the  prize  was  for  thirty-six  Ijlooras,  disliiict  varieties, 
there  being  nine  entries.  Messrs.  Harlcnessand  Co.,  Hitchili, 
was  easily  first  witli  a  superb  set  of  blooms,  large,  fresh,  and 
in  perfect  colour.  The  varieties  comprised  Mildred  Grant, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Bessie  Brown  (extra  fine),  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Papa  Lambert  (very  fine),  the  same  remark  to  Gladys  Hark- 
ness,  Her  Majesty,  and  Marie  Rady  ;  Marie  Baumann,  Mme. 
Victor  Verdier,  Lady  Mary  Beanclaire  (a  lovely  bloom), 
Mme.  Charles  Crapelet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Maman  Cochet 
(extra),  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  Jlme. 
Ousin,  Souvenir  d  Elise,  Prince  Arthur  (a  fine  bloom). 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Fisher  Holmes,  Ellen  Drew  (lovely  in 
colour),  Mrs.  Cocker,  Louis  Van  Iloutte,  Mrs.  .Tohn  Laing, 
IHike  of  Edinburgh,  Killarney  (lovely),  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Marchioness  of  l-iownshire,  Jean  Soupert,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Victor  Hugo  (in  wonderful  colour),  Niphetus,  and 
Ulster.  There  was  some  dirtlculty  in  determining  to  whom 
the  second  prize  should  be  awarded,  the  fight  between 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  <ild  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  and  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  .Sons,  Limited,  New- 
townards,  being  keen  and  close.  Finally  the  Irish  Roses 
were  declared  the  less  good,  the  noted  Colchester  firm 
receiving  the  second  award,  and  Messrs.  Dickson  third.  The 
former  staged  Her  Majesty,  A.  K.  Williams,  Maman  Cochet, 
G.  Piganeau,  Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  Marie  Rodocanachi, 
Mildred  Grant,  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Papa  Lambert,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Ben  Cant  (silver 
medal).  White  Maman  Cochet,  Abel  Carrifere,  Mrs.  .1.  Laing, 
Marie  Baumann,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  F.  Michelon, 
Mar(5chal  Niel,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mme.  Cusin,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Bessie  Brown,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Jean  Ducher,  Duchess  of  Moriiy,  Mrs.  Cocker,  Black 
Prince,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Maurice  Bernardin, 
Medea,  Reynolds  Hole,  Killarney,  and  Horace  Vernet. 

The  amateurs'  cup  was  ottered  for  twenty-four  bhjoms, 
distinct  varieties,  Mr.  E.  B.  Liudsell,  Bearton,  Hitchin, 
securing  the  coveted  prize  with  beautifully  fresh  and  well- 
coloured  blooms  of  the  following  :  Mildred  Grant,  Prince 
Arthur,  Her  Majesty,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Duchess  of 
Portland,  Mme.  Cusin,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Dupuy 
.lamaiu,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Horace  Pernet,  Muiiel 
Graharae,  Victor  Hugo  (a  grand  bloom  to  which  the  silver 
medal  was  awarded),  Her  Majesty,  Robert  Scott  (extra  Bne), 
Alfred  Colomb,  White  Maman  Cochet  (extra),  Marie 
Baumann,  Maman  Cochet,  G.  Piaaneau,  Bessie  Brown,  and 
ilrs.  J.  Laing-  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester,  secured 
second  prize,  and  Mr.  Henry  Machin,  Gateford  Hill, 
Worksop,  third. 

KURSEIU'MEN. 

Kose  growers  are  like  other  classes  of  the  community, 
intensely  human,  and  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms, 
distinct  varieties,  we  find  an  illustration  of  the  trait  in  the 
fact  that  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards, 
reserved  their  best  blooms  for  this  class  and  beat  Messrs. 
Harkness,who  placed  their  choicest  in  the  cup  class,  which, 
as  already  noted,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  securing.  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson's  premier,  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct  varieties, 
were  not  only  choice,  but  among  them  were  many  names 
not  to  be  found  in  other  collections.  The  sorts  were  M. 
Verdier,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Tom  AVood,  Mme.  Cadeau 
Kamey,  Franchon  Michelot,  Lady  Clanmorris,  Duchess  of 
Morny,  Mrs.  R.  C.Sharman  Crawford,  Xavier  Olibo,  Mrs. 
David  McKie  (a  cream  tinted  bloom  to  which  a  gold  medal 
was  awarded).  Captain  Hayward,  Her  Majesty,  Marie 
Baumann,  Florence  Pemberton,  Alphonse  .Sonpert, 
Bessie  Brown,  Helen  Keller,  Susanne  Marie  Rodo- 
canachi, Marchioness  Dutferin,  Minister  Cream  Seedling, 
G.  Piganeau,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Comte  de  Raimbaud, 
Alice  "Graham,  Louis  van  Houtte,  Alice  Liudsell,  Horace 
Vernet,  Marie  Rady,  Robert  Scolt  (extra),  Gladys  Harkness, 
Duchess  of  Portland,  Marijuise  Jeanne  de  la  Chatainerage, 
Earl  of  Dufierin,  Grand,  Mildred  Grant,  Ulstei-,  Caroline 
Testout,  Ulrich  Bi'unner,  Mme.  Jules  Grarerevine,  Henrich 
Schultheis,  Edouard  Strasshein,  Duke  of  Fife,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Annie  Wood,  William  Sheati  (deep  plush  seedling), 
and  Helen  Guillot;  second,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Robert  Scott,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi  being  especially  noteworthy; 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  were  third. 

For  twenty-finir  trebles,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co. 
secured  first  with  a  magnificent  lot  of  blooms  of  lovely 
colouring.  They  comprised  Edward  Piganeau,  Mme.  Cadeau 
Kamey,  Duchess  of  Morny,  Caroline  Testout,  Marie  Baumann, 
Mildred  Grant,  Gladys  Harkness,  Alfred  Colomb,  Lady  M. 
Beauclerc,  Mme.  Crapelet,  Her  Majesty,  Ethel  Browidow, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mme.  Cusin,  and  White 
Maman  Cochet ;  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  were 
a  good  second  with  fine  blooms  ;  and  the  Hereford  Nursery 
Company  third.  .... 

For  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  Jlessrs.  Townsend 
and  Son,  Worcester,  were  first,  staging  good  examples  of 
Ulster  (grand  bloom),  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Caroline  Testout,  Helen 
Keller,  Her  Majesty,  Bessie  Brown,  A.  K.  Williams.  White 
Lady,  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  G.  Piganeau,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Catherine  Mermet,  I'aptain 
Hayward,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Victor  Verdier,  Marchioness  of 
Downshire,  Duke  of  >7ellington.  Crown  Prince,  Kaiserin  A. 
Victoria,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Robert  Duncan,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  La  France  de  'SO,  Victor  Hugo,  Clio, 
Killarney,  Magna  Charta,  Maman  Cochet,  Reynolds  Hole, 
and  Ulrich  Brunner  ;  Messrs.  J.  Jeffries  and  Son,  Cirencester, 
were  a  capital  second,  and  Mr.  David  Robertson,  Helens- 
burgh, third. 

For  sixteen  trebles,  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Son  were  again 
first;  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  second,  with  among 
other  lovely  examples  of  Cimitesse  de  Nadaillac,  Muriel 
Grahame,  Ernest  Metz,  E.  V.  Hermanos,  Bessie  Brown,  The 
Bride,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Brides- 
maid, and  Mildred  Grant  ;  Messrs.  John  .lefiries  and  Son, 
Cirencester,  were  third. 

For  eighteen  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  'i'eas  and  Noisettes, 
Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  was  awaided  first,  staging 


grand  and  wonderfully  coloured  blooms.  The  varieties 
were  White  Maman  Cochet,  Ernest  Metz,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  La  Boule  d'Or,  lunocente  Pirola,  Maman  Cochet, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Medea  (very  fine).  Bridesmaid,  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Golden  Gate,  Cornelia 
Koch,  Muriel  Grahame,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Miss  Edith  Brownlow, 
The  Bride,  and  E.  V.  Hermandos.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co.,  Colchester,  were  second— Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Francisca 
Kiuger,  and  Etoile  de  Lyon  being  noteworthy  blooms ; 
third,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester. 

For  twelve  blooms.  Teas  and  Noisettes,  there  were  nine 
entries.      Messrs.   Townsend  and  Sons,  Lower  Broadheath, 
Worcester,  being  first ;  second,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast ; 
third,  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford. 
Ore.N. 

Twelve  blooms  of  new  Roses,  distinct  varieties  :  First, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited  ;  second,  Messrs.  F\ 
Cant  and  Co.  ;   third,  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. 

Twelve  white  or  yellow  Roses  (twelve  entries);  First, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  .Sons,  Limited,  with  grand  Duchess 
of  Portland  ;  second,  Jlr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  with  lovely 
blooms  of  Bessie  Brown  ;  third,  Mr.  George  Prince. 

Twelve  blocuns,  light  pink  or  rose  coloured  varieties ;  First, 
Mr.  George  Prince,  with  grand  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant; 
second,  Messrs.  F\  Cant  and  Co.,  with  same  variety  ;  third, 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  with  UUter. 

Twelve  blooms,  light  or  dark  crimson  varieties  :  First, 
Meosrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  with  A.  K.  Williams;  second, 
Messrs.  Townsend  and  Son,  with  Roseiiste  Jacobs  ;  third, 
Messrs. A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited. 

Twelve  varieties,  fives  in  vases.  These,  like  the  foregoing, 
were  badly  placed,  but  some  grand  flowers  were  shown.  Mr. 
George  Prince  was  first,  with  unnamed  varieties  ;  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  second  ;  and  Messrs.  Townsend 
a  close  third. 

The  next  class  was  for  new  seedling  Roses,  or  distinct 
sports,  three  trusses,  either  not  yet  in  commerce,  or  not 
distributed  earlier  than  November,  11102.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Belfast,  gold  medal  for  Hugh  Dickson,  H  P.  ;  card  of  com- 
mendation tor  J.  B.  Claik,  H.T.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards,  gold  medal  for  Mrs.  David 
McKie  ;  card  of  commendation  for  Dean  Hole  and  Duchess 
of  Westminster.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester, 
gold  medal  for  climbing  Polyantha  Blush  Rambler. 

For  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes,  distinct  varieties  (trebles), 
a  grand  class,  Mr.  George  Prince  was  first ;  second,  Messrs. 
F.  I'ant  and  Co.  ;  third,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Limited. 

For  eighteen  distinct,  garden,  or  decorative  varieties,  not 
less  than  thiee  trusses  of  each  (space  S  feet  by  3  feet),  there 
was  only  a  slight  competition.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford  ;  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  and  Co.,  second ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Clieshunt,  third. 

Amateurs. 

The  trophy  prizes  have  already  been  noted. 

For  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  was  first,  showing  Tenny- 
son, White  Maman  Cochet,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Sharman 
Crawford,  Mrs.  Mawley,  Caroline  Testout,  Papa  Lambert, 
and  Frau  Karl  Druschki ;  second,  Mr.  E.  B.  Liudsell,  with 
very  fresh  blooms  ;  third,  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester. 

For  eight  distinct  varieties,  three  of  each,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Liudsell  stood  first  wilh  a  grand  lot ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Machin  ; 
third,  Mr.  Conway  Jones. 

For  nine  blooms.  Teas  and  Noisettes  excluded,  Mr.  K- 
Park,  Bedale,  was  first  ;  Mr.  W.  Boyes,  30,  Durtield  Road, 
Derby,  second  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  third. 
Gkowers  oe  Less  than  -i.otiu  Roses. 

The  three  immediately  succeeding  classes  were  confined  to 
growers  of  less  than  2,tlOU  Roses. 

For  eighteen  distinct  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs  ; 
second,  Mr.  Edward  Mawley  ;  third,  Mr.  Wliiiile. 

For  six  trebles  :  First,  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs  ;  second,  Mr. 
Midilon  Whittle  ;  third,  Mr.  E.  Mawley. 

For  six  blooms.  Teas  and  Noisettes  ex  luded  :  First,  Mr. 
R.  Foley  Jones  ;  second,  Mr.  Mawley. 

OPEN  TO  Growers  of  Less  than  1,000  Plants. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  R.  L.  Garnett,  Myre- 
side.  Lanes  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Moules,  Hitchin ;  third,  Mr.  A. 
Gr,iy,jun.,  Helensburgh. 

Open  to  Growers  op  Less  than  500  Varieties. 

Six  blooms,  distinct  varieties  :  I'irst,  Mr.  H.  Adamson, 
Bedale;  second,  Mr.  W.  Upton,  Leicester;  third,  Nina 
Dickson,  Newby  Bridge. 

Oi'EN  TO  Ai.i,  Amateurs. 

Six  blooms  ol  new  Roses,  distinct  varieties  :  First,  Mr. 
Conway  Jones,  with  Alice  Liudsell,  Robert  Scott,  Gladys 
Halkness,  Mildred  Grant,  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc,  and 
Duchess  of  Portland  ;  second,  Mr.  Mahlon  Whittle  ;  third, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

Twelve  blooms,  Teas  and  Noisettes  :  First,  the  Rev.  F.  R. 
Burnside,  Great  Stanbridge  Rectory,  Essex,  with  While 
Jlaman  Cochet  (also  awarded  silver  medal  for  best  bloom), 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  La  Boule  d'Or,  Maman  Cochet,  Edith 
I'.rownlow,  The  Bride,  Mme.  Cusin,  Muriel  Grahame,  Golden 
Gate,  Catherine  Mermet,  Medea,  and  Ernest  Metz;  second, 
Mr.  Conway  Jones.  I'or  nine  blooms,  the  names  for  first  and 
second  are  the  same,  Mr.  Liudsell  securing  third. 

Ol'EK   TO   GROWERS    OK   LESS  THAN   600  PLANTS. 

For  nine  blooms.  Teas  and  Noisettes:  First,  Mr.  F.  Foley 
Hobbs  ;  second,  Mr.  M.  Whittle. 

OI'EN  TO  Growers  of  Less  than  200  Plants. 

Six  distinct  varieties,  Teas  and  Noisettes  :  F'irst,  Mr.  W. 
Upton;  second.  Rev.  R.  1.  Langtree,  Grange-over-Sands ; 
third,  Mr.  H.  Adamson. 

E.\TiiA  Class  Open  to  all  Amateurs, 

Six  trebles.  Teas  and  Noisettes  ;  First,  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside, 
with  fine  examples. 

Twelve    distinct   varieties,   garden   or  decor.ativc  Koses 


(space  occupied  limited  to  0  feet  by  3  feet);  Equal  first. 
Rev.  J.  IL  Pemberton  and  Mr.  Elward  ^[awley. 

Classes  Confinep  to  Local  Growers. 

Eighteen  blooms,  distinct  varieties:  F'irst,  Mr.  Bennet, 
Helensburgh  ;  second,  Mr.  Russell,  Newton  Mearns  ;  third, 
Mr.  .MacFarquhar,  Helensburgh. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties  :  First  and  silver  medal, 
Mr.  Black,  Kiiiglussie,  I'iie  ;  second,  Mr.  Whyte,  Helens- 
burgh ;  third,  Mr.  Smith,  Cordrop. 

Six  blooms,  distinct  varieties  ;  F'irst,  Mr.  Russell ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  K.  Gair. 

In  addition  to  the  silver  medal  Roses  already  mentioned 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  secured  one  for  White  Maman 
Cochet;  Mr.  E.  B.  Lind?ell  another  for  a  glorious  tiloom  of 
Victor  Hugo.  The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Company,  Hereford, 
and  Mr.  Conway  Jones  medals  for  Alildred  Grant. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  staged  masses  of  a  new 
Polyantha,  almost  single,  called  Blush  Rambler,  and  among 
miscellaneous  exhibits  may  be  mentioned  a  group  of  Carna- 
tions from  Mr.  Matthew  <_'ampbell.  High  Blantyre,  and  an 
extensive  assortment  of  beautiful  Pansies,  N'iolas,  Sweet 
Peas,  and  Pelargoniums,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay. 

F  0  R  M  B  Y  . 

THIS  successful  exhibition  was  again  held,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Ruckliff  in  a  field  adjoining  Briars 
Hey  on  the  15tli  inst,  and  it  is  pleasin.g  to  report  in  this 
trying  season  an  undoubted  improvement  in  all  departments 
in  the  exhibits  staged  by  gardeners,  amateurs,  and  cottagers. 

Roses, 
as  usual,  were  the  leading  feature,  and  were  not  only  good  in 
quality  but  in  greater  quantity  than  hitherto.  Mr.  B. 
Kennedj ,  as  usual,  occupied  a  foremost  position  by  securing 
three  firsts,  having  beautiful  blooms  of  La  F'rance,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Captain  Hayward, 
Killarney,  Bridesmaid,  Maman  Cochet,  Medea,  Mme.  iUisin, 
and  others.  Mr.  Luther  Watts  secured  two  firsts,  and  other 
exhiliitors  that  led  in  the  several  classes  were  Miss  M.  A. 
Rimmer,  Messrs.  G.  Lunt,  T.  Carlyle,  T.  Pugli,  D.  Lever,  and 
J.  H.  Page.  Mr.  Carlyle  gained  the  National  Rose  Society's 
silver  medal  for  a  medium-sized  but  charming  bloom  of 
Maman  Cochet.    Coming  closely  on  the  Rose  is  the  favourite 

Sweet  Pea, 
which  is  enhanced  in  interest  by  the  silver  bowl  presented  by 
Mr.  H.  Middlehurst.  This  brought  about  a  dozen  com- 
petitors, Mr.  Dodd,  jun.,  last  year's  winner,  again  occupying 
the  premier  position  wilh  well  cultivated  Howers  artistically 
arranged.  Very  good  were  Salopian,  Duke  of  Westminster, 
Miss  Willraott,  Emily  Eckford,  Gorgeous,  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  &c. 

Bec.onias 
were  well  staged  by  Jlr.  Luther  Watts,  who  won  for  three 
single  varieties  and  three  doubles.  Gloxinias  were  also  a 
pleasing  feature  supported  generally  with  better  grown  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  F'uchsias,  Geraniums,  and  Ferns  being 
especially  good.  Seven  ladies  made  an  excellent  show  In 
table  decorations,  bouquets,  sprays,  &c.,  showing  taste  and 
original  designs. 

Mr.  W.  Mackerall  secured  the  leading  award  for  a  collec- 
tion of  good  vegetables,  the  cottagers  being  of  high  merit  in 
this  department. 

Amtjngst  the  numerous  exhibits  not  for  competition 
which  gained  an  award  of  merit  were  Slessrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Newtownards,  for  fine  Bessie  Brown  and  Mildred 
Grant  Roses,  about  four  dozen  of  each  variety,  and  collec- 
tion of  well-grown  Sweet  Peas  and  herbaceous  cut  flowers; 
Mr.  R.  Wright,  Ormskirk,  Pansies  and  Violas  ;  Mr.  H. 
Middlehurst,  Liverpool,  choice  collection  of  Sweet  Peas ; 
Messrs.  T.  Davis  and  Co.,  Wavertree,  Liliums,  Petunias,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Gladioli,  and  good  vegetables;  Messrs.  Cald- 
well, Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  and  herbaceous  cut  flowers.  Mr. 
T.  Pugli,  secretary,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Bushell,  treasurer,  ably 
carried  out  their  respective  duties. 


HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

E.XCURSION   TO   WINDSOR.      ■ 

THE  annual  excursion  of  members  of  this  club  and  their 
friends  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  lOth  inst.,  and  despite 
the  somewhat  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  was  greatly 
enjoyed.  The  party,  about  eighty  in  number,  met  at 
Paddiiigton  terminus  at  10  a.m.,  and  proceeded  in  two 
saloon  carriages  to  Windsor,  where,  thanks  to  the  invaluable 
aid  and  management  of  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  who  kindly 
undertook  the  arrangements,  and  the  great  courtesy  of  .\Ir. 
Nutt,  the  architect,  ill-.. Mackellar,  the  head  gardener,  and  Mr. 
Tait,  the  farm  steward,  the  castle,  the  grounds,  and  the 
splendid  collection  of  cattle  weie  all  inspected  in  turn  under 
the  l)est  of  auspices.  The  club,  thanks  to  special  permission 
acc(uded  by  His  Majesty,  enjoyed  the  unusual  privilege  of 
visiting  the  private  gardens,  as  well  as  those  more  generally 
open  to  inspection,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  were 
delighted,  not  only  by  their  beautiful  design  and  arrange- 
ment, but  also  by  the  perfection  of  the  order  in  which  they 
were  kept.  So  great  indeed  was  the  pleasure  that  the 
fortunately  transient  showers  and  generally  dull  and 
threatening  weather  formed  practically  no  bar  to  enjoyment. 
On  arriving  at  Windsor  some  of  the  party  decided  to  drive 
through  and  around  the  splendid  park;  the  major  numlier, 
however,  deterred  by  the  threatened  downpour,  elected  to 
visit  the  interior  of  the  castle,  and  although  the  slate 
apartments  were  not  available  for  inspection,  they  went 
through  St.  Get)rge"s  Chapel,  the  Memorial  Chapel,  and  other 
adjuncts  of  the  castle,  which  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Null,  who  very  kindly  acted  as  cicerone  to 
the  party,  pointing  out  with  the  finger  of  an  expert  the 
special  points  of  architectural  and  historical  inteiest.  To 
those  who  drove  round  the  park  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
was  heightened  rather  than  otherwise  by  the  freshness 
imparted  by  the  showers,  the  atmospheric  effects  on  the 
long  vistasof  the  avenues  being  charming.  .\t  one  o'clock  the 
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party  lunched  at  Messrs.  Laytoti's,  and  subse'iuently  wer^ 
conducted  over  the  gaidena  by  Mr.  Mackellar,  itassinp 
Ihruugh  the  private  imes  aforesaid,  and  ihence  to  the 
dairy,  the  kennels,  and  farm,  finally  reaclung  Frogmore.  A 
capital  tea  had  been  arran^jed  by  special  peruiiasion  in 
one  of  the  Royal  conservatories,  after  which  a  couple  of 
hours  were  spent  in  visiting  the  kitchen  and  other  gardens, 
and  eventually,  under  Mr.  Tait's  kind  supervision,  the  pick 
of  the  prize  cattle  were  paraded  for  the  viaiUns'  benefit,  the 
party  then  being  driven  back  to  Windsor  to  dinner  at 
Messrs.  Layton's. 

Mr.  Harry  Veitch  presided,  and  after  the  toast  of  "The 
King  "had  been  duly  and  gratefully  honoured,  the  health  of 
Messrs.  Nutt,  Mackellar,  and  Tait,  the  two  latter  gentlemen 
being  present,  was  proposed  and  drunk  with  enthusiastic 
recognition  of  their  kind  contribution  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  day,  the  function  closing  after  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Hunt,  a  visitor  from  the  Antipodes,  with  a  similarly  well- 
ileaerved  recognition  ut  Mr.  Harry  Veitch's  highly  successful 
efforts  to  make  it  a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  the  club. 
The  party  then  broke  up,  returning  to  London  as  they  came, 
and  unanimously  declaring  that  had  the  weather  been 
better  they  could  not  possibly  have  enjoyed  themselves 
more. 

CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Tomato  Growing. 
That  most  popular  fruit  the  Tomato  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  given  before  the  members  of  this  society  at  their  rooms, 
George  Street,  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  ihe  mode  of  culture 
recommended  by  Mr.  V.  O.ictoby,  Coombe  Lodge  Gardens, 
Jound  hearty  appreciation  from  all  present.  Commencing 
with  the  early  introduction  of  Tomatoes  to  this  country, 
Mr.  O.vtoliy  remarked  it  was  only  of  recent  years  that  this 
esculent  has  gained  such  prominence,  and  its  acquisition  to 
our  tables  all  the  year  round  as  a  luscious  fruit  makes  the 
demand  ever  increasing.  For  cultivation  in  the  open  ground, 
lie  advised  sowing  the  seed  early  in  March  in  well-drained 
pots  or  pans,  and  placed  in  any  warm  house.  When  the 
seedlings  appear  remove  to  near  the  glass,  shading  slightly 
until  the  seed  leaves  are  fully  developed,  then  give  full 
exposure  to  prevent  spindly  growth.  After  the  second  pair 
of  leaves  are  formed,  pot  oft"  singly  into  3A-inch  pots,  using 
any  good  loamy  soil,  and  slightly  shade  for  a  day  or  two. 
Keep  them  well  up  to  the  glass  and  do  not  overcrowd  ;  water 
carefully,  never  allowing  the  soil  to  get  dry.  They  should 
then  have  made  strong  growth,  and  will  require  shifting 
into  6J-inch  pots,  using  loam,  a  little  decayed  manure, 
some  burnt  refuse,  and  a  little  soot  ;  also  to  each  barrow 
load  of  soil  mix  about  a  .'.-inch  pot  of  artificial  manure. 
The  soil  should  be  moist,  and  heavy  watering  for  a  few  days 
should  be  withheld  ;  giadually  harden  off  when  well 
«stablished,  and  about  tlie  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June 
they  will  be  ready  for  planting  out,  that  is,  providing  the 
weather  is  favourable.  The  position  outside  for  their  recep- 
tion should  be  very  sunny,  and  the  plants  should  be  2  feet  to 
S  feet  apart.  Put  a  stake  to  each  plant  and  remove  all  side 
shoots  as  they  appear.  Pinch  the  top  of  the  plant  out  above 
the  third  bunch  of  flowers.  Manure  water  given  twice  a 
week  when  the  fruits  are  swelling  will  help  them  consider- 
ably. Remove  the  fruits  as  they  begin  to  ripen,  for  they 
will  finish  just  i»s  well  laid  on  a  warm  shelf  covered  with  a 
piece  of  paper.  For  culture  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they 
can  be  grown  all  the  year  round,  he  recommended  sowing  the 
aeed  iu  September  for  April  supply  of  fruit.  After  raising 
the  seedlings  pot  on  gradually  into  increasing  sized  pots 
■until  the  Id-inch  pot  is  reached  early  in  the  new  year.  The  : 
soil  required  for  these  is  good  loam  and  half-decayed  horse 
manure,  place  the  pots  on  the  front  stage,  and  train  the 
cordons  or  stems  at  a  distance  of  9  inches  to  Vl  inches 
under  the  glass.  The  removal  of  the  side  shoots,  as  recom- 
mended for  outside  cultivation,  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
■top  of  the  plant  pinched  out  when  the  required  height  is 
reached.  When  in  bloom  the  stems  should  be  slightly 
tapped  periodically  to  help  fertilisation,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  over-water  them.  Keep  the  temperature  at 
60*,  and  ventilate  at  all  favourable  opportunities.  Disease  is 
very  prevalent  during  winter  growth,  and  is  prevented  by 
constant  attention  to  ventilation  and  temperature  of  the 
greenhouse,  keeping  the  atmosphere  buoyant  at  all  times. 
.Successional  sowings  should  be  made  in  January,  March,  and 
May  for  later  supplies.  The  lecturer  gave  a  few  inteiesting 
comments  on  the  diseases  of  the  Tomato,  and  many  excellent 
[points  were  learned  as  to  their  prevention  and  cure. 
Following  a  hearty  discussion  of  the  paper,  a  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Oxtoby  for  his  extremely 
practical  and  well  delivered  lecture.  Mr.  A.  Maslen  will 
Sive  the  next  paper,  ''Summer  Pruning,"  on  August  IS. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Scientific  Committee,  July  7. 

Present  :  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  Holmes, 

•Gordon.  Maasee,  Saunders,  Professor  Boulger,  Revs.  W.  Wilks 

And  G.  Henslow  (hon.  sec). 

Apple  trees  ami  itmects. — Mr.  Saunders  reports  as  follows 
upon  specimens  received  from  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ardross, 
Leeds  :  "  The  Apple  trees  are  attacked  by  the  caterpillars  of 
two  different  moths,  but  the  habits  of  both  kinds  are  very 
similar.  The  green  caterpillars  are  those  of  the  winter  moth 
^Cheiniatobia  lirumata).  the  brown  and  yellow  ones  of  the 
great  winter  moth  (Hybernia  defoliaria);  both  belong  to  the 
iaraily  Geometrida-,  and  are  two  of  the  most  destructive 
pests  to  Apple  trees.  The  females  of  both  kinds  are  wing- 
less, or  have  only  the  rudiments  of  wings,  so  that  they  are 
incapable  of  flight.  As  the  chrysalides  are  formed  in  the 
ground  when  the  moths  emerge,  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
climb  up  the  trees  if  they  wish  to  lay  their  eggs,  as  is  their 
custom,  near  the  buds.  To  prevent  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things,  if  it  is  desired  to  protect  the  trees  from 
attacks  by  the  caterpillars.  The  simplest  way  of  effecting 
this  is  to  fasten  greasy  bands  round  the  stems,  which  the 
caterpillars  are  unable  to  cross.  As  this  might  injure  tlie 
tree  if  the  grease  came  in  contact  with  it,  a  strip  of  grease- 


proof paper,  7  inches  or  S  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to 
overlap  an  inch  or  more,  should  be  tied  round  the  trees,  say 
3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  fastened  top  and  bottom  with 
bast  matting  or  soft  string  that  will  not  cut  the  paper. 
Over  this  should  be  tied  a  strip  of  calico  about  the  same 
width,  also  tied  top  and  bottom  ;  this  must  be  well  smeared 
with  cart-grease,  soft  soap,  and  train-oil  mixed,  so  that  a 
soft,  sticky  compound  is  formed  in  which  the  moths  will 
be  caught.  These  bands  ahouI<l  he  put  into  position  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  October,  and  kept  in  working  order 
until  well  after  Christmas.  To  do  this  the  bands  should  be 
re-greased  every  now  and  then,  or  whenever  it  is  found 
that  the  grease  is  losing  its  stickiness,  or,  as  is  sometimes 
tlie  case,  clogged  up  with  the  number  of  moths  caught  in  it. 
Xotwithstanding  these  precautions,  some  of  the  females 
may  And  their  way  into  the  young  shoots.  Some  are  no 
doubt  carried  by  the  males  (who  fly  well)  when  coupled,  so 
that  it  is  useful,  when  it  can  be  carried  out,  to  spray  the 
trees  before  the  buds  show  any  signs  of  opening  with  a 
caustic  alkali  wash,  made  by  dissolving  lib.  of  caustic  soda 
in  half  a  bucket  of  water,  add  ^Ib.  of  pearlash,  and  stir 
until  all  is  dissolved,  then  add  enough  soft  water  to  make 
111  gallons,  and  Anally  stir  in  lUoz.  of  soft  soap  which  has 
been  melted  in  a  little  hot  water.  This  mixture  is  very 
caustic,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  skin  or 
clothes,  and  if  it  does  it  should  be  wiped  off  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  still  day  should  be  chosen,  so  that  the  wind  will 
not  blow  it  on  to  the  operators;  this  spraying  should  kill 
the  eggs  if  any  are  laid  on  the  tree.  To  destroy  the  cater- 
pillars the  trees  should  be  sprayed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has 
set  with  parartin  emulsion,  or  Jib.  of  Paris  green  and  Alb. 
of  lime  mixed  in  50  gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  must  be 
kept  well  stirred,  as  the  Paris  green  is  very  heavy,  and  soon 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  in  this  case  some  of  the  mixture 
will  be  too  weak  to  kill  the  caterpillars,  and  tlie  rest  so 
strong  that  the  foliage  will  be  injured." 

Lilac  shoots  and  fro^t. —Mi\  Massee  showed  a  curious  and 
important  effect  of  frost  on  the  leaves  of  the  Lilac.  The 
apex  was  frost-bitten,  then,  after  a  thaw,  the  leaf  became 
attacked  by  Botrytis  cinerea,  which  travelled  down  the 
region  of  the  midrib  and  petiole,  till  it  attacked  the  terminal 
bud  between  the  leaves.  .\9  thousands  of  flower  buds  were 
thus  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  late  frost,  such 
represented  great  pecuniary  loss  to  the  growers  for  the 
flower  markets. 

Floral  Committee. 

Chiswick  Meeting,  July  15. 

Present :     H.      B.     May,    Esq.    (chairman),    Messrs.     A- 

Perry,  C.  Jeffries,  R.  Dean,  W.  J.  James.  W.  Cuihbertson. 

\V.  p.  Thompson,  H.  J.  Jones,  J.    W.  Burr,  C.  R.  Fielder, 

J.  F.  McLeod,  and  C  Dixon. 

Th?  object  of  the  above  meeting  was  to  examine  Poppies 
of  which  the  under-named  were  then  regarded  as  thebesc. 
The  following  received  the  award  of  merit  :— 
Poppy  Cardinal  (white).— A  vigorous  and  sturdy  variety, 
about  H  feet  high,  with  handsome  well  expanded  snow- 
white  flowers,  very  beautiful,  and  approaching  to  4  inches 
diameter.     From  Messrs.  Oobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 

P.  JHephi'>to.^'l  his  is  also  a  sturdy,  vigorous  growing 
sort,  of  nearly  erect  growth.  tl\e  large  handsome  single 
flowers  some  4Mnche8  across,  with  deeply  notched  petals, 
being  of  a  deep  crimson  hue,  and  blotched  at  the  base  with 
a  darker  shade.  From  Jlessrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent 
Garden,  W,C. 

P.  fjlaucum.—A  very  showy  and  neat  growing  Poppy, 
about  15  inches  high,  and  well  adapted  for  a  variety  of  uses 
within  the  limits  of  the  garden.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
branching,  the  handsome  crimson  flowers  blotched  at  the 
base  with  deep  crimson.  From  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay,  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  and 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden. 
The  following  were  highly  commended  ('  *  *)  :— 
Poppy  White  Colossal. ^An  erect  growing  plant,  2  feet 
high  or  more,  with  double  white  narrow  petalled  flowers.  The 
latter  are  fully  r>  inches  across.  From  Messrs.  BarrandSons, 
Covent  Garden. 

P.  Mursellijl.-vl-  American  Flag.— So  called  probably  by 
reason  of  the  large  double  white  flowers  having  stripes  of 
purple  ;  the  margins  of  the  petals  are  touched  with  a  similar 
shade.     From  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 

P.  Blush  Cardinal  Victoria.— A  pale  pink  double-flowered 
variety,  erect  in  growth,  and  about  lis  inches  high  ;  the 
growth  is  sturdy  and  vigorous.  From  ilessrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  Rothesay. 

P.  arenarium. — A  slender  plant  15  inches  high.  Flowers 
scarlet  with  a  heavy  blotch  of  black  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
From  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Chiswick  Meeting,  July  14. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee  was 
held  at  Chiswick  on  July  14. 

Present ;  Mr.  G.  Bunyard  (chairman),  Messrs.  Owen 
Thomas,  J.  Jacques,  G.  Wythes,  W.  Bates,  H.  Markham, 
S.  Mortimer,  H.  Esling,  G.  Keif,  and  A.  Dean.  Prior  to  com- 
mencing business  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright  be  requested  to  send  on  behalf  of  the  committee  a 
sincere  expression  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  W.  Marshall 
in  his  illness.  Mr.  Bunyard  introduced  a  remarkably  flue 
sample  of  the  new  Givon's  Late  Strawberry,  which  received  a 
flrst-class  certificate  a  year  or  two  since.  It  was  reported  as 
being  remarkably  flne  and  a  splendid  cropper  at  Maidstone. 
The  fruits  were  of  flrst-class  quality.  The  whole  of  tlie  Peas 
grown  for  trial  other  than  the  few  early  ones  dealt  with  at 
the  first  meeting,  were  then  examined,  and  ultimately  flrst- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Peerless  (Sutton  and  Sons), 
a  very  fine  well-flavoured  3  feet  Marrow,  and  a  capital 
cropper,  and  to  Improved  Monarch  (J.  Sharp  and  Co.),  a  very 
fine  variety  7  feet  in  height,  pods  large,  and  very  abundantly 
produced. 

Awards  of  merit  were  granted  to  Coleman's  Favourite, 
3  feet,  very  fine  pods  ;  Webbs  Kaiser,  similarheight.  pods 
long,  green,  and  abundant  ;  Kivenhall  Wonder  (Cooper, 
Taber    and    Co.),    20    inches    iu   height  and  a  remarkable  ' 


cropper;  Aristocrat  (Sharpe  and  Co.),  4  feet,  heavy  cropper 
and  «^f  fine  quality  ;  Sherwood  Forest  (Hurst  and  Son),  a  very 
fine  7  feet  Pea  and  a  great  cropper  ;  Progression  (James 
Veitch  and  Sons),  a  capital  6  feet  Pea  of  great 
excellence ;  and  to  Feltham  Gem  (James  Veitch  and 
Sons),  2  feet  in  height,  and  late,  pods  green,  crop 
heavy,  an  excellent  dwarf  variety.  Some  Cabbages,  spring- 
planted,  were  seen,  but  the  stocks  were  both  coarse  and 
uneven.  The  Vegetable  Marrow  plants  having  been  mulched 
with  manure  aie  now  promising  well.  Potatoes  so  far  look 
very  well,  and  the  dwarf  Kidney  Beans  will  soon  be  ready 
for  examination. 

Drill  Hall  Meeting. 
Orchip  Committee. 

Present ;  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  James 
O'Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay.  Walter  Cobb,  Jas.  Douglas,  H.  T. 
Pitt,  T.  W.  Bond,  W.  H.  Young,  \V.  Boxall,  J.  Wilson  Potter, 
H.  Little,  H.  Ballantine,  H.  M.  Pollett,  M.  Gleeson,  and  E. 
Hill. 

M.  S.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Tankerville,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Buckell),  showed  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
Cooke's  variety. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rocliford  and  Sons,  Limited,  Broxbourne, 
Herts,  showed  Cattleya  gaskelliana  and  Cattleya  Mendelli 
var.  King  Edward  VII.,  the  latter  with  pure  white  sepals 
and  petals  and  pale  yellow  throat. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  (.'o..  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
showed  Cattleya  Mossiic  var.  Wagneri,  C.  Harrison!  alba, 
Liclia  niajalis,  Renanthera  Storiei,  with  rich  crimson  and 
brown  flowers,  and  Eulophiella  peetersiana. 

In  Messrs.  Sander  and  .Sons'  group  of  Orchids  were  Lrelio- 
Cartleya  Martineti.  L.-C.  Bletchleyensis,  Cattleya  Mossiai 
cielestis  (very  attractive),  Eria  convallarioides,  Cypripedium 
barbato-rothschildianum,  and  Cirrhoea  warreana  (botanical 
certificate).    Silver  Flora  medal. 

New  Orchips. 

A  flrst-class  certificate  was  given  to 

Ltelio-Cattleya  Bletchleyensis  Illtimiiiata.-Csittleya.  gigas 
andLailia  tenebroaa  are  the  parents  of  this  hybrid.  It  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  typical  hybrid  (L.  C.  Bletch- 
leyensis); it  is  much  larger,  and  the  flowers  are  more  richly 
coloured.  Sepals  and  petals  are  rosy  purple  tinged  with 
buff,  while  the  lip  is  rich  purple.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Sons,  St.  Albans. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to 

Cypripediiun  x  Uttor.—C.  lawrencianum  and  C.  sanderi- 
anum  are  the  parents  of  this  new  Cypripedium.  The  long 
drooDing  petals  are  dull  green,  spotted  with  brown,  the 
dorsal  sepal  is  a  brighter  green  lined  with  purple-brown,  and 
the  lip  is  brown.     Shown  by  Reginald  Y'oung,  Esq. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Present:  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  J.  Cheal, 
Henry  Esling,  George  Woodward,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean, 
T.  W.  Bates,  George  Keif,  Lewis  Castle,  J.  Jaques, 
C.  G.  A.  Nix,  J.  Willaid,  A.  H.  Pearson,  H.  Balderson,  and 
Owen  Thomas. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  showed 
a  new  Strawberry  called  President  Loubet,  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Waterloo  and  Sir  Charles  Napier.  In  appear- 
ance the  fruit  closely  resembles  Wjiterloo,  but  it  has  a  flavour 
much  like  that  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  In  this  respect  it  is 
an  improvement,  for  Waterloo,  although  valuable  on  account 
of  its  size,  fine  appearance,  and  lateness,  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  as  regards  flavour.  The  committee  made  no  award 
to  this  new  Strawberry,  ilessrs.  Veitch  also  showed  a 
basketful  of  Loganberry,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was 
given. 

Mr.  H.  Becker,  Imperial  Nurseries,  Jersey,  sent  Gooseberry 
Grouville  Giani,  said  to  be  a  great  bearer.  The  fruits  are 
large,  almost  round,  and  greenish  yellow.  They  much 
resemble  the  variety  Leader. 

Mr.  W.  Tayler,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  showed  Peach  Libra 
(Blackmore).  It  is  a  fairly  large  fruit,  and  highly  coloured. 
This  Peach  was  raised  from  Alexander,  the  pollen  parent 
being  unknown.  The  fruits  shown  were  gathered  from  a 
tree  planted  in  a  cold  house  December,  1901,  and  are  below 
the  size  of  those  gathered  from  the  same  tree  in  July,  1902. 
The  fruit  committee  wished  to  see  this  Peach  again  when 
fully  ripe. 

The  Loganberry  was  shown  by  Mr.  Thomas  Denny,  The 
Gardens,  Blandford,  but  the  fruits  were  badly  packed  and 
reduced  to  a  pulp. 

Tomato  Becker's  Excel  All  was  shown  by  Mr.  Becker, 
Jersey.  It  is  a  round,  fairly  large  fruit,  of  very  bright  colour. 
A  new  Cucumber  called  the  Lemon  Cucumber  was  shown  by 
Hobbies  Limited,  Dereham.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  Cucumber,  the  fruits  vary  in  length  from  3  inches 
to  6  inches,  are  oblong  in  shape  and  ribbed.  Tbeir  colour  is 
cream  or  pale  yellow,  with  purple  dots.  This  Cucumber  is 
of  American  origin,  and  its  culture  necessitates  very  little 
artificial  heat. 

Melon  Lilburn  Favourite,  a  green  fleshed,  very  juicy  variety, 
of  medium  size,  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Mathers,  Abbey  View, 
Kelso. 

Mr.  George  Hobday,  Romford,  showed  large  well  filled 
pods  of  Pea  Essex  Wonder. 

The  Strawberry  Grape  was  well  shown  by  Dr.  E.  Bonavia, 
Westwood,  Richmond  Road,  Worthing. 

Messrs.  John  R.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  culinary  Peas,  many  good  varieties 
were  included.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Apple  Early  Victoria    was  shown  by  Messrs.  Cross    and 
Son,  Wisbech. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 
'I  he  Loganberry .—'Vh'xs  now  well-known    Raspberry-Black- 
berry  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James   ^'eitch   and    Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Diuery,  J.  Green,  J.  F.  McLeod,  W.  Howe,  C.  R.  Fielder, 
Charles  Dixon,  W.  Bain,  C.  J.  Salter,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  R.  W. 
Wallace,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  H.  J.  Jones,  Charles  E.  Shea, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  George  Paul,  W.  J.  James, 
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Amos  Perry,  Charles  Jeffries,  J.  Fraser,  E.  T.  Cook,  and  R. 
Dean. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  I'pper  Edmonton,  showed  a  collection  of 
some  thirty-six  species  and  varieties  of  Gyninugraninias, 
mostly  medium-sized  plants.  The  group  was  quite  a  feature 
and  beautifully  arranged.  Indeed,  the  taste  displayed  in 
this  direction  cave  an  additional  charm  to  a  most  interesting 
gathering  of  Guld  and  Silver  Ferns. 

We  were  most  pleased  with  grandiceps  superba,  a  golden- 
tasselled  form  ;  cbrysophylla  grandiceps,  a  heavily-tasselled 
form;  and  cbiysopliylla  ramosa,  a  dwarf  erect  variety,  and 
all  of  golden  hue.  In  the  silvery  section  Cordreyi, 
flavescens  cristata,  elegantissima,  peruviana  cristata,  and 
peruviana  argyrophylla  were  the  most  effective. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Culchester,  set  up  a  group 
of  hardy  tlowers  hi  which  Japanese  Iris  predominated.  In 
these  we  noted  many  fine  forms,  both  in  colour  and  size,  the 
dark  blue  being  especially  good.  Some  Liliums  were  also 
shown,  and  these  included  L.  Biowni.  L.  szovitzianuni,  L. 
longiflornm  giiianteum,  L.  Maitagon  dalmaticum,  L.  excel- 
sum,  and  L.  Huniboldii  magnificum.  C'linum  Powelli,  and 
Pentstemon  Newbury  Gem,  a  rich  crimson-scarlet,  were  also 
shown. 

Carnations  of  the  border  section  were  shown  by  Messrs.  R. 
H.Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech.  The  pot  plants  included  Geo. 
Alexander  (yellow),  Amber  Queen  Albatross  (blush),  Carmen 
Sylva  (yellow  ground  with  rose  flakes),  Tr"jan  (white),  Hayes 
(scarlet),  White  (Jueen,  Mrs.  A.  Campbell,  Kubelik  (yellow 
ground  with  rose),  Lucifer  (a  fine  scarlet),  tfcc. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Lower  Edmonton,  showed  a  small 
group  of  Nephrolepis  FosLeri,  a  distinct  plant.  It  is  a  hand- 
some and  decorative  plant  and  should  prove  of  a  serviceable 
character. 

Carnations  were  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West 
Norwood,  the  group  including  bolder  soits  as  well  as 
Malraaisonsin  variety.  Cecilia  was  well  shown,  and  all  the 
plants  were  in  pots. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  staged  an 
admirable  group  of  Malmaiaun  and  other  (i"ai  nations  sur- 
rounded by  light  Bimboos.  Among  the  Malniaisons  Lady 
Rose  is  peiliaps  the  roost  charming,  a  lovely  shade  of  soft 
rose  ;  President  Loubet,  crimson  scarlet;  Mrs.  Trelawny, 
red-scarlet  ;  Calypso,  Princess  of  Wales,  Nautilus,  &c. 
iierlin,  yellow  ground  ;  Chief  Baron,  Bet,  Grace,  and  Cecilia 
■were  among  the  best. 

Hardy  tioweis  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons.  Covent  Garden, 
included  Phloxes,  (Enothera  Youngi,  Lychnis  chalcedonica, 
Platycodon  giandiflora,  Eryngium  amethystinum,  Lilium 
Huniboldti  magnificum  (very  tine),  some  fine  Gaillardias, 
Lilium  Martagon  dalmaticum,  a  choice  set  of  hardy  Water 
Lilies,  Lilium  Biowni,  Androsace  coronopifolia,  Phlox  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  Lupinus  arboreus,  &c. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  had  a  lovely  lot  of 
Water  Lilies  that  included  N.  ellisiana,  N.  andreana, 
N.  marliacea  carnea,  N.  robinsoniana,  N.  gloriosa  (a 
grandly  coloured  form),  N.  gladstoniana  (a  superb  white, 
with  golden  centre),  N.  odorata  maxima,  and  many  others. 
The  peremuals  included  Campanula  lactitlora  in  several 
varieties,  Platycodon  granditlorn,  Heuchera  sanguinea 
(Walker's  variety,  very  rich  in  colour),  and  Spitrea  gigantea 
and  its  variety  elegans. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed 
double  Begonias  in  capital  form,  Lady  Naylor  Leyland, 
salmon;  Mrs.  Thompson,  sulphur ;  Khaki;  Jliss  Balfe,  soft 
pink ;  Earl  of  Devon,  scavlel ;  and  Lady  H.  Erskine,  white 
and  pink.  A  bedding  strain  called  Eureka  was  represented 
by  crimson,  scarlet,  and  pink  Howered  sorts.  It  is  evidently 
a  most  useful  strain. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  large  masses 
of  Phloxes,  Hemerocallis  Thunbergi,  Galegas,  white  perennial 
Pea,  Rudljeckia  californica,  Monurda  didyma,  Lilium  candi- 
dum,  withCampanxUas,  Pentstemons,  Eryngiums,  and  other 
things.  In  an  >ther  gioup  the  fiim  set  up  a  larue  array  of 
Java  Rhododendrons,  pot-grown  plants,  fehowiug  the  free- 
dom of  flowering  and  beautiful  variety  these  things  contain. 
In  yet  another  group  border  Carnations  were  arranged. 
In  Sweet  Peas  Messrs.  Veitch  had  many  good  things. 

Carnations  were  finely  shown  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton.  Bexley 
Heath.  The  varieties  were  Royalty,  rose-pink  ;  G.  H.  Crane, 
scarlet;  Mrs.  T.  Lawson,  cerise;  and  JIme.  Melba,  pink. 
Certainly  a  remarkable  lot. 

Roses  from  Messrs.  Wni.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
were  very  charming.  The  blooms  were  shown  in  groups  in 
baskets.  Hybrid  Briar,  Soleil  d'Or,  Beauts  Inconstante, 
Billiard  et  Barre  (golden  buff).  Edmond  Deshajes  (white), 
Floribunda,  White  Maman  Coubet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  new 
Tea  Rose,  very  finely  perfumed,  soft  pink,  and  likely  to  prove 
a  good  bedding  Rose,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  pure  white, 
were  well-shown. 

Sweet  Peas  in  variety  came  from  Lady  Plowdena,  Walling- 
ford. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  a  series 
of  Fuchsias,  both  single  and  dt-uble.  Nautilus  in  the  latter 
class  has  a  rosy  white  corolla ;  Valiant,  red,  single  ;  Prince  of 
Orange,  single,  being  also  noteworthy. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Biacknell,  Berks,  showed 
Carnations,  Water  Lilies,  and  hardy  plants  in  variety.  Of 
the  Water  Lilies  there  was  a  good  assoitment,  but  the 
flowers  generally  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  A  good 
collection  of  border  Carnations  was  included,  and  these 
again  were  of  a  representative  character. 

Lawrence  Cunie,  Esq.,  Mente>  Manor,  Farnborough, 
Hants,  set  up  a  fine  lot  of  some  two  dozen  Water  Lilies  in 
pans  in  the  cut  state.  In  some  instances  as  many  as  one 
dozen  flowers  were  exhibited,  and  these  of  the  finest 
description.  <.)f  the  more  noticeable  were  N.  Marliacea 
albida,  N.  M.  Rosea,  N.  odorata,  N.  alba  candidissima, 
K.  ellisiana,  N.  Marliacea  chrumatella,  N.  tuberosa,  N. 
pygmica  helvola,  N.  Laydekeri  lilacea,  &c.  This  handsome 
lot  was  well  backed  by  Bamboos  and  interspersed  with 
Ferns  made  a  lovely  display. 

Messrs.  Dobhie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  an  assortment  of 
Sweet  Williams  which  they  call  Auricula-eyed  strain.  The 
strain  certainly  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  quite  representative 
of  this  useful  flower.    The  trusses,  too,  were  handsome,  and 
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the  flowers  individually  of  large  size  and  good  form, 
strain  was  commended  by  the  committee. 

Cut  Roses  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  Belle  Siebriecht,  Her  Majesty,  Mme. 
Ravary,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Alfred  Colomb,  S.  Reynolds 
Hole,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Caioline  Testuut  being  among  the 
liest.     The  blooms  were  finely  shown  in  vases. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  showed  Carnations 
well,  Triton  (crimson),  Seymour  Coikran  (yellow),  Badowra 
(yellow  ground,  light  rose  edge).  Coppeihead  (orange-. carlet, 
a  fine  shade).  Rizzio  (yellow).  Otbello  (dark  crimson  edge), 
Hesperia  (yellow  ground,  fancy),  Lord  Napier  (yellow,  with 
the  finest  possilile  edge  of  rose  colour),  Agnes  Sorrell  (fine 
crimson,  large),  and  Bookham  Clove,  being  the  best  in  a  very 
large  lot. 

New  Plants. 


The  following  received  a  first-class  certificate  : 
Nijinphma  gigantea  HxLdsoni.—k  giant  form  of  the  blue- 
flowered  section.  The  variety  is  bolder  generally  than  in 
typical  N.  gigantea,  the  several  rows  of  petals  broader  and 
rounder,  and  the  entire  flower  more  decidedly  reflexing. 
The  colour  is  deep  mauve-blue,  with  golden  centre.  The 
flower  shown  was  just  9  inches  across  the  spread  of  the 
lower  segments.  A  very  handsome  Water  Lily.  Shown  by 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbuiy  House,  Acton 
(gardener,  Mr.  Hud-ion). 

The  following  received  an  award  of  merit : 

Lilium  e'egans  Peter  Barr.— This  is  one  of  the  orange- 
yellow  forms',  of  which  Alice  Wilson  and  Orange  tjueen  are 
among  the  best  in  this  shade  of  colour.  The  plant  is  usually 
about  12  inches  high,  and  in  this  way  makes  admirable 
examples  for  grouping  among  shiubs  or  for  pot  woik.  The 
flowers  are  of  good  size,  moie  starry,  and  less  intense  in  the 
orange-yellow  shade  than  the  others  named.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Begonia  Marie  Boucheit.—A  very  remarkable  variety  for 
basket  work  where  tlie  trailing  growth  and  the  great  freedom 
of  fiowering  would  lie  seen  to  advantage.  Mauv  of  the 
trailing  shoots  were  fully  4  feet  lung,  the  plant,  as  shown, 
3  feet  across  or  more.  The  flowers  are  crimson-scarlet,  with 
a  curious  doubling  in  the  centre  that  gives  the  whole  plant 
a  characteiistic  quaintness.  Shown  by  W.  Greenwell,  Esq., 
Maiden  Park,  Wuldingbam  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lintott). 

Kephrolepis  Fos(eri.—A  very  useful  decorative  Fern,  good 
either  in  specimen  form  or  as  quite  ordinary  size  plants  in 
fi-inch  pota.  The  habii  is  semi-erect,  and  the  plant  is  of  a 
pale  green  colour.     From  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son,  Edmonton. 

Asparag^ts  plumosus  cristata.— As  shown,  this  is  iiuite  a 
dwarf  form,  little  more  than  1  foot  high  above  the  pot.  The 
dark  green,  rather  dense  habit  at  first,  reveals  but  little  of 
its  character;  but  with  the  maturing  of  the  *' fronds,"  so- 
called,  the  pale  green  tips  develop  a  plumose  crested 
character  of  some  density,  which  is  very  similar  to  the 
same  feature  in  many  Ferns.  Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Buiford,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain). 

Pteris  7netaUica.-—A  species  with  dark  olive  green  leaves, 
as  shown,  the  habit  generally  eiect,  the  divisions  of  the 
fronds  oblong-lanceolate.  The  hard  texture  of  the  fronds 
should  render  the  plant  a  most  serviceable  one.  Shown  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton. 

List  of  Medals. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Son?,  Chelsea. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  to   Messrs.  Cutbush,  Highgate 

Silver  Flora  to  Messrs.  Currie,  Farnborough;  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Upper  Edmonton  ;  Mr.  Dutton,  Bexley  Heath. 

Silver  Banksian  to  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester  ; 
Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill  ;  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Great 
Bookham;  itessrs.  W.  Paul  and  Sons,  "Waltham  Cross; 
Messis.  Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt. 

The  strain  of  Auricula-eyed  Sweet  Williams,  from  Messrs. 
DubLiie  and  Co.,  Ruthesay,  was  conmienued. 


steady  young  men  are  wanted  to  bring  the  bush  land  into 
cultivation.  A  hearty  welcome  always  awaits  British 
settlers.  With  reference  to  the  flora  of  New  Zealand,  Mr, 
Hunt  said  that  the  native  fiowers  aie  remaikable  for  their 
quiet  colouiing.  Brilliantly  coloured  flowers  are  the 
exception.  He  instanced  as  being  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able, Myitles,  Eugenia,  Ranunculus,  Magnolias,  Violas^ 
Pittospuium,  Hibiscus,  Linums,  Pelargomums,  Buckthorns, 
t'lianthus  (one  of  the  most  striking  of  New  Zealand  flowers), 
Sedums,  Sundews,  Veronicas,  &c.  Mr.  Hunt  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  give  information  to  anyone  respecting  the  flowers- 
of  New  Zealand  and  also  seeds  of  them. 

He  suggested  that  when  the  society  came  to  make  its 
new  garden  it  should  devote  portions  to  the  best  plants  of 
various  colonies,  and  so  tend  to  foster  the  study  of  the 
colonial  flora,  ilr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  who  occupied  the  chair^ 
proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 


Lecture. 
Mr.  G.  Hunt  gave  a  lecture  eni  itied  "  Horticulture  in,  and 
the  Flora  of,  New  Zealand."  The  lecturer  said  ihat  horti- 
culture had  made  lajjid  stiides  in  New  Zealand.  The  Rose 
bad  many  admirers,  all  the  new  English  and  Continental 
varieties  are  grown.  The  Chrysanthemum  also  is  grown  to 
perfection.  Its  cultuie,  however,  now  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance to  the  Rose.  Both  these  plants  bear  the  sea  voyage 
well  ;  this  cannot  be  said  of  most  soft-wooded  plants,  which 
are  raised  from  seed  chiefly.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  largely 
grown  also,  even  the  must  recent  vaiieties.  Jlaiiy  of  the 
plants  most  commonly  grown  in  England  are  quite  at  home 
in  New  Zealand,  except  in  the  south,  where  it  is  too  cold 
for  some  of  them.  The  neighbourhood  of  Wellington  is  not 
so  favourable  to  gardening  as  Chrlstcburch,  which  has  a  more 
genial  climate  and  good  soil.  Mr.  Hunt  said  that  trees  and 
plants  familar  at  home  assume  (luite  a  different  aspect  in 
New  Zealand  ;  plants  become  bushes,  and  shrubs  become 
trees.  The  public  garden  at  Chiistchurch  is  one  of  the  best 
and  is  well  maintained. 

Petite  culture  has  been  taken  up  by  settlers.  Good  Grapes 
are  produced  upon  land  reclaimed  from  the  bush.  The 
Government,  as  an  experiment,  planted  3  acres  of  such  land 
with  vines,  and  the  yield  of  wine  the  ttrst  year  was  Sl'd  gallons, 
which,  at  5s.  per  gallon,  would  fetch  f2uu,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  original  expense,  which  amounts  to  .tlUO  per  acre.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  tlie  Government  will  help  settlers  to  establish 
viticulture  as  a  permanent  industry  in  New  Zealand. 
Phormium  tenax  (the  New  Zealand  Klax)  is  so  abundant 
that  the  mills  are  supplied  with  flbre  from  plants  growing 
wild.  Mr.  Hunt  mentioned  that  Apples  were  grown,  but 
some  years  must  elapse  befoie  they  can  be  exported  in 
surticient  quantity  to  compete  with  Tasmanian  fruits. 
Various  pests  are  very  destructive,  and  the  lecturer  seemed 
to  think  that  until  the  Government  introduced  compulsory 
measures  for  the  cleansing  of  orchards  little  progress 
would  be  made.  The  climate  is  well  suited  to  Apple  culture. 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries  are  largely  grown,  and  usually 
command  good  prices. 

The  lecturer  said  there  was  a  good  fleld  in  New  Zealand  for 
people  with  small  capital ;  every  facility  is  oflered  to  those 
going  out  for  the  purpose  of  fruit  farming,  &.c.     Strong, 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 
A  FINE  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
21st  msi.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  the  Carnation 
the  society  has  held  for  yeais.  Ttieie  was  heaid,  as  i» 
usual,  some  cundemnalion  of  the  method  of  showing  flowers 
with  white  paper  collars  on  boards,  a  method  which  has- 
survived  jeais  of  denunciation,  and  will  many  more.  The 
hall  was  largely  occupied  with  the  competitive  exhibits,  and 
groujas  of  Ca-rnations  were  contributed  by  several  members- 
of  the  trade. 

Division  I.— The  leading  class  was  for  twenty-four 
CariiHiiun  blouuis,  bizaries  and  flakes,  and  there  were  but 
tliree  exhibitors,  the  first  prize  falling  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lord, 
fiorisl,  Todmoiden,  whose  leading  blooms  were  P.F.  George 
Lewis,  C.B  J.  S.  Hedderly,  S.B.  Robert  Uoulgrave,  R.F. 
MerLon,  C.B.  George,  C.B.  Master  Fred,  S.B.  Robert  Lord> 
P.P.B.  William  ftkirving,  S.F.  Sportsman,  P.F.  George 
^Melville,  C.B.  Guardsman,  C.B.  J.  D.  Hexiall,  S.B.  Admiral 
Cuizon,  R.F.  Mrs.  T.  Loid,  and  R.F.  H.  Shoesmith ;  Mr. 
Mai  Lin  R.  .-rinuh,  Hayes  (gardener,  Air.  C.  Blick),  was  second^ 
whose  leading  blooms  were  S.B.  Dorothy  and  Halin  (two 
seedlings),  C.B.  Nebior  and  Adonis  (also  new),  P.P.B. 
Elpbenstone,  and  J.  S.  Hedderley,  R  F.  Genevieve  and  Flava 
(btedlings),  S.F.  Gladiator  (uew),  K.l-'.  Sweet  Nell,  ilarkhara, 
Daiby,  and  Dorothy  (all  new);  third,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough. 

The  next  class  was  for  twenty-four  selfs,  in  which  some 
veiy  fine  blooms  weie  staged  ;  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  was  placed 
first,  having  superb  flowers  ;  of  maiuon  and  crimson  shade* 
there  weie  ftir  Bevys,  Gulnare,  Kara,  Agnes  Sorel,  and  Don 
John  ;  scarlet  and  rose,  Anne  Boieyn,  Helen  and  Fioradoia  ; 
apiicot,  Swashbuckler ;  yellow,  Cecilia,  the  Naiad,  and 
Daffodil ;  white,  Hildegarde,  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro",  and 
Blanche.  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley,  Woking,  who  has  come  to 
the  fore  in  stiong  force  this  season,  was  placed  second  ;  he 
had  fine  blooms  of  Agnes  Surel  and  Almoner,  yellow;  Falcon, 
yellow  ;  Cecilia,  Mrs.  W.  Mostyn,  purple  ;  Benbow,  apricot ; 
Mrs.  J.  Douglas,  rose,  Ac.  ;  third,  31essrs.  W.  Arttndale  and 
Son,  Hoiists,  Sheffield.  W  ith  twenty-four  fancy  Carnations 
Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley,  was  first,  with  what  appeared  to  be 
pel  feet  blooms  so  finely  were  they  developed  ;  they  consisted, 
of  Hidalgo,  Cliarles  Maitel,  Monarch,  Argosy,  Perseus,. 
Amphion,  Voltaire,  Primrose  League,  Guiniveve,  t^ueen  Bess, 
Paladin,  uipsy  Oueen,  Oinionde,  Ossian,  and  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Wellesley,  abeautitul  new  variety,  yellow  ground,  flaked  on 
the  petal  edges  with  maroon  and  crimson  ;  Charles  ilartel^ 
&c.  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  came  second,  he  had  very  fine  blooms 
of  Lily  Duchess,  Bedemer,  Hesperus,  Bellicent,  Athelstan, 
A.W.Jones,  Ont^en  of  the  Isles,  Cavalier,  Corporal  Trinu 
The  Seer,  Tbor,  Hidalgo,  Rameses,  Arc.  Messrs.  Blackmore 
and  Langdon,  nurserymen,  Tiverton,  Bath,  were  third  with 
some  very  fine  blooms,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  fourth. 

^\■bite  ground  Picotees  wtre  not  so  numerously  shown», 
but  there  were  five  exhibits,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  taking  the 
first  prize  with  some  finished  blooms,  pure  in  the  ground 
and  bright  on  the  edges.  Of  heavy  euged  reds  there  were 
Brunette,  W.  E.  Dickson,  Ganymede,  and  John  Smith  ;  light 
red,  Tbos.  William  ;  heavy  purple  edges,  Amy  Robsart,, 
Muriel  Miriam,  and  Fanny  Tett  ;  light  purple  edges,  Somer- 
hill ;  heavy  rose  edge,  W.  H.  Johnson,  Clio,  and  Mrs.  Payne  ; 
light  rose  edge,  Forirose,  Nellie,  and  Favourite.  Mr.  M.  R. 
smith  came  second  with  some  very  good  blooms,  in  which 
heavy  rose  edged  flowers  largely  preponderated  ;  there  were 
of  heavy  red  euged  Manners,  Brownie,  and  Ganymede  ;  lighti 
led  edged  Grace  Darling  ;  heavy  purple  edged.  Amy  Robsart, 
Beau  Nash,  and  Miiiam  ;  light  purple  eOged,  Duchess  of 
York  ;  heavy  rose  edged  Tiptop,  Airs.  Berwick,  Acushla^ 
Little  Phil,  Miss  Sophy  Grahame,  Duchess  of  York,  and  Lady 
Louisa,  and  light  rose  edged  Fortrose,  and  Favourite  ;  thirds 
Messrs.  W.  Tuplin  and  Sons,  florists,  Newton  Abbot. 

In  each  of  the  foregoing  flve  classes  it  was  necessary  there 
should  be  not  less  than  twelve  varieties.  With  six  blooms  of 
one  variety,  self  Mr.  AI.  R.  Smith  was  first  with  Daffodil,  a 
very  flue  pure  yellow ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  was  second  with 
Old  Germania,  yellow,  in  flue  character  ;  third,  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  with  Sir  Bevys,  maroon.  With  six  blooms  of  a  yellow 
or  hurt,  fancy,  one  variety,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  came  flrsL 
with  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wellesley,  a  beautitul  pale  yellow  ground 
flower,  edged  with  lines  of  rose-scarlet  and  maroon  ;  this 
variety  also  received  a  certificate  of  meiit.  Mr.  M.  R. 
Smith  was  second  with  King  Solomon,  having  vivid  flakes  of 
red  and  maioon  on  a  light  yellow  ground;  very  showy. 
Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon  came  third  with  Richness^ 
pure  yellow,  heavily  edged  with  bright  red  ;  also  awarded  a 
eertiflcate  of  meiit.  With  six  blooms  of  a  fancy  Carnation^ 
other  than  yellow  giound,  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon 
were  first  with  their  cbaiming  variety  Millie,  uniform  and 
highly  finished  blooms  of  which  were  staged.  It  is  pure 
while,  with  a  few  lines  of  rose  at  the  point  of  the  middle  of 
each  petal.  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  came  second  with  the  same» 
and  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  third  with  Mr.  Sebright,  rosy  pink 
with  Hakes  of  heliotrope,  a  finely  formed  and  distinct 
flower.  With  six  blooms  of  a  yellow  ground  Picotee,  also 
one  variety,  Mr.  Smith  again  came  first  with  Mrs.  Walter 
Heriot,  a  beautiful  and  refintd  flower  having  a  wire  edge  of 
rose.    Mr.   \\'elle3ley  came  second  with  Lady  St.  Oswald^ 
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and  Messrs.  Artiiuiale  and  Sons,  Sheffield,  third  with  Childe 
Harold. 

With  twelve  distinct  varieties,  selfs,  fancies,  and  yellow 
grounds,  three  hiaums  of  euch  variety  in  a  bottle,  ilr.  M.  K, 
Smith  was  placed  hrst  with  very  line  blooms,  alihoush  not 
dressed  ;  they  were  unnamed,  and  represented  selfs  and 
fancies;  Messrs.  Blackm<»re  and  Lauftdon  were  second,  and 
Messrs.  Ariindale  and  Son  third. 

Then  came  single  llooms  in  their  several  classes.  Crimson 
bizarres  :  First,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  t'o.  with  Robert  IIoul- 
grave  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Butt  wilh  the  same  ;  and  third,  Mr. 
R.  Pash  with  Admiral  C'urzon.  Crimson  bizarre  :  Eirst,  ilr. 
AV'ellesley  with  J.  S.  Hedderley  ;  Mr.  Butt  was  both  second 
and  third  with  the  same  variety.  Pink  and  purple  bizarres  : 
First,  Mr.  D.  Walker  with  William  Skirving  ;  and  Mr. 
Wellesley  third  with  the  same  ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten  second 
with  .Sarah  Payne.  Purple  Hakes:  First,  ilr.  W.  Spencer, 
and  second  Mr.  E.  J.  \\'ootten  with  George  Melville;  Mr. 
J.  Fairlie  came  third  and  fourth  with  Gordon  Lewis. 
Scarlet  Hakes  :  First,  ilr.  Wootton  with  . -Sportsman  ;  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.  second  with  J.  J.  Keen,  a  bright  new 
variety  of  decided  promise  ;  third,  ilr.  Pash  with  Sportsman. 
Ruse  Hakes,  a  retlnf d  vaiiely  named  ileitou  won  tlie  ti^^t 
four  prizes  ;  Messrs.  W,  Pemberton  and  Son,  florists,  Walsall, 
were  (iist  and  second  ;  aiul  ilr.  J.  G.  Keen,  Southauipton, 
third  and  fourtli.  Selfs,  white,  or  blush:  ilr.  K.  C.  t.'arl- 
wright,  Kiny's  Norton,  was  tlrst  with  Ensign,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Cook  second  with  Ensien.  White:  ilr.  Cartwriyht  came 
third  with  Much  the  ililler.  Rose  or  pink  seifd  :  First, 
Xady  Hcrmione,  Irom  Mr.  W.  11.  Porter;  a  promising  seed- 
ling from  ilr.  E.  J.  Wootten  was  second  ;  and  Homba,  from 
ilr.  A.  J.  Cook,  third.  Scarlet  or  crimson  selfs  :  First,  ilr. 
\y.  Spencer  with  a  scarlet  sport  from  S.F.  John  Wormald  ; 
ilr.  Cartwri^rht  came  second  with  a  seedling;  and  ilr.  D. 
Walker  was  tliird  with  Sirdar.  Bright  crimson  maroon 
or  purple  selfs  :  Fiiat,  ilr.  E.  Charrington  wilh  Helen, 
crimson-purple  shaded  wilh  niaroou  ;  and  he  was  second 
also  wilh  the  same  ;  a  variety  named  Mis.  Mostyii,  purple, 
was  third.  Yellow  selfs:  First,  Mr.  E.  J.  WooLlen  with 
Almoner,  pale  yellow;  Mr.  E.  Charrington  came  second, 
and  ilr.  W.  Spencer  was  third  with  Gld  Germania,  very 
gond. 

Burt  selfs:  First,  Mr.  Wellesley  ;  and  second  and  third 
Mr.  K.  C.  Cartwright,  each  wilh  Benbow,  ihe  best  of  this 
class  of  colour.  Fancy  yellow  grounds  :  First,  Mr.  B.  Nash 
wilh  ilonarch ;  second,  ilr.  Wellesley  wiih  Mis.  F.  A. 
Wellesley  ;  and  lliird,  ilr.  Cartwright  with  Argi>sy.  Fancy, 
other  than  yellow  grounds:  First,  ilr.  Smith  with  Nestor 
(white  gronnd,  with  heavy  pencillinRS  of  scarlet) ;  ilr. 
Cartwright  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten  thiid  with 
Arlemis  (Haked  with  scarlet  on  a  slate  ground). 

Picotees  were  also  shown  in  single  blooms.  Heavy  red 
edges:  First,  ilr.  B.  Nash  with  iirs.  Anstiss ;  ilr.  ",J.  J. 
Keen  was  second  ;  and  ilessrs.  W.  Peiubei  ton  and  Son  third 
Willi  John  Smith.  Light  red  edges  :  First,  ilr.  Keen ; 
second,  Mr.  Spencer  with  Thomas  William  ;  ilr.  J.  Butt 
came  thiid  with  Grace  Darling.  Heavy  purple  edges  :  First, 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Son  with  Fanny  Teit ;  second,  ilessts. 
W.  Pemberton  and  Son  wiih  Amy  Kobsart ;  ilr.  J.  Buit 
coming  third  with  Fanny  Tett.  Light-edged  purple:  First,  ilr. 
Wellesley  with  Somerhill  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten  with 
Pride  of  Leyttui ;  ilr.  J.  Butt  was  third  with  Lavinia. 
Heavy-edged  ro^e  or  scarlet :  Fir^t,  ilr.  E.  J.  Wootten  with 
t'ortro^e ;  secmd,  Mosis.  W.  Pt^mberton  and  Son  wi.h 
Lac'y  Louisa ;  and  third,  ilr.  W.  Spencer  with  Mrs.  Payne. 
Rose  or  scarlet,  light  edges  :  ilr.  ^Vootten  was  placed  tlrst, 
snlilr.  Spencer  second  with  Favourite,  Mr.  Wellesley  coming 
third  witn  Fortiose.  Yellow  ground,  heavy  edges:  First, 
Mr.  Keen  with  Gronow,  ilr.  Smith  coming  second  with 
l>alkeith  ;  the  same  vaiieCy  wa^  also  third,  but  no  name  of 
an  exhibitor  was  appended.  Yellow  ground,  light  edges: 
Mr.  fimiih  was  Hrst  wiih  ilrs.  Walter  Howard  ;  neither  the 
name  of  the  Hower  or  the  exhibitor  appeared  on  the  second 
prize  bloom  ;  ilr.  B.  Nash  was  third  with  Heliodorus.  Premier 
llowers  :  The  selection  of  these  entails  a  great  amount  of 
labour  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  as  every  bloom  in  the  show 
is  a  competitor.  The  premier  bizarre  was  C.B.  J.  S. 
Heddeily,  a  very  fine  bloom  from  ilr.  Wellesley,  and  he  had 
the  premier  flake  in  P.F.  Gordon  Lewis.  Self:  Ensign 
(white),  from  ilr.  Cartwright.  J^ancy  :  ilrs.  F.  Wellesley, 
from  Mr.  Wellesley.  Heavy-edged  white  ground  Picotee  ; 
John  Smith,  from  ilr.  J.  J.  Keen.  Light-edged  J'icotee : 
Lavinia,  from  ilr.  A.  J.  Rouberry.  Heavy-edged  yellow 
ground:  Dalkeith,  from  Mr.  Smith.  Light-edged;  Childe 
Harold,  from  ilr  E.  H.  Buckland. 

The  silver  cup  uttered  in  this  division  for  the  greatest 
number  of  points  scored  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  A.  iVellesley. 
Division  IL— Here  the  leading  class  was  for  l^  white 
ground  Carnations,  ilessrs.  W.  Pemberton  and  Son  were 
first  with  very  good  blooms,  chief  among  them  R.F.  ilertop, 
SF.  Flamingo,  P.P.B.  J.  i).  Hextall,  P.F.  Geo.  ilelville,  R.1-. 
Mrs.  Rowan,  P.F.  Charles  Henwood,  S.B.  Rtbert  Houlgrave, 
and  S.F.  Sportsman  ;  second,  ilr.  W.  Spencer,  jun.  ;  third, 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co  With  12  selfs,  Mr.  W.  Spencer 
took  the  first  with  highly  finished  blooms  of  Almoner,  Barras, 
HildegarJe,  Jocelyn  (heliotrope).  Sultan,  iluch  the  Mil'er, 
Ortiheus,  Oriori  (bhisii).  Benbow.  Germania,  Helen,  and 
Britannia,  ilessrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  came  second,  also  with 
very  fine  blooms,  chief  among  them  Enchant]  ess,  ilrs.  F. 
Sims.  Dick  Donovan,  The  Stidar.Amphion.  &c. ;  third,  ilessrs. 
Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell.  Wiih  1-2  fancies  ilr.  Spenctr 
was  agai.i  to  the  fore  with  splendi-1  blooms  of  PalaUin. 
"N'oltaire,  Galileo,  Argosy,  Artemis,  (Jueen  Bess,  ilonarch, 
Ormonde,  ilrs.  Trt^mayne,  Ol>eroii,  and  Amphion  ;  second. 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Sun,  also  with  excellent  blooms  ;  third, 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor.  With  12  white  ground  Picotees 
Mr.  B.  Nash  was  first,  ilessrs.  Pemberton  and  Son  second, 
and  ilr.  Spencer  third.  Ihey  conipiised  the  varieties  given 
in  Division  I. 

With  twelve  yellow  ground,  ilr.  B.  Nash  came  first,  having 
excellent  hluonis  of  Heather  B^ll,  Lady  St.  Oswald,  Lady 
Bristol,  Uesperia,  Evelyu,  Mohican,  and  ilis.  Douglas; 
second,  ilessrs.  Thompson  and  Co.  ;  third,  ilr.  W.  Spencer. 
With  six  blooms  of  a  self,  one  variety,  ilr.  W.  Spencer  was 
first,    and  Mr.    B.   Nash    second  with   Mrs.    Eric   Hambro, 


white  ;  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  coming  third  with  an 
unnamed  yellow.  The  best  six  blooms  of  a  yellow  or  buff 
fancy  were  Voltaire,  very  fine,  from  ilr.  W.  Spencer ;  ilr.  B. 
Nash  came  second  with  ilrs.  Tremayne  ;  and  ilessrs. 
Thompson  and  Co.  third  with  Voltaire.  With  six  blooms  of 
any  other  but  the  above,  ilr.  E.  Charrington  was  first  with 
Iv(j  Sebright  in  beautiful  character;  ilrs.  Brookes  Smith, 
white  Haked  with  rosy  crimson  from  Mrs.  Brookes  Smith, 
second  ;  Mr.  W.  Spencer  coming  third  with  Muleteer  slaty 
crimson,  fiaked  with  scarlet.  With  six  varieties  selfs,  fancies, 
or  yellow  grounds,  three  blooms  of  each  in  bottles,  ilr.  S. 
ilorris,  Wretham  Hall,  Thetford,  was  first  with  very  good 
blooms,  nicely  arranged  ;  Mr.  W.  Spencer  was  second  ;  and 
ilessrs.  Thompson  and  Co.  third.  The  winner  of  the  cup  in 
this  class  was  ilr.  W.  Spencer,  Southampton. 

Dnisiox  III.  was  for  growers  of  small  collections,  and  in 
tliese  good  flowers  were  staged,  ilr.  James  Fairlie  had  the 
best  six  blooms  of  Carnations,  while  ilr.  R.  C.  Cartwright 
came  first  with  six  selfs.  having  Lady  Hermione,  iluch  the 
iliUer,  Sir  Bevys,  ilrs.  C.  Sharpin.  Orpheus,  and  Germania  in 
flue  character  ;  ilr.  D.  W^alker,  Kilmarnock,  was  second  in 
Ijoth  the  foregoing  classes,  ilr.  Cartwright  came  first  with 
six  fancies,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  iVilson  had  the  best  six  bhioms  of 
white  ground  Picotees  ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Buckland  the  best  six 
blooms  of  yellow  ground  Picotees,  among  them  a  finely 
finished  bloora  of  Childe  Harold. 

There  were  several  classes  for  three  blooms,  in  which  ilr. 

E.  Charrington  took  several  first  prizes,  showint;  excellent 
blooms.  There  were  also  several  classes  for  sixes  of  undressed 
blooms  in  several  sections,  and  also  for  single  blooms  ;  and  a 
class  for  seedlings  also,  two  blooms  of  each  being  shown, 
the  leading  blooms  in  which  are  mentioned  below  as  certifi- 
cated flowers.  The  cupolfered  in  this  class  was  won  by  ilr. 
R.  C.  Cartwright. 

Carnations  in  pots  :  Though  four  classes  were  set  apart  for 
these  there  was  but  one  exhibit,  that  from  ilr.  0.  Turner 
fllling  a  space  of  50  feet,  to  which  a  first  prize  was  awar<Ied. 

Floral  decorations  were  pro>ided  for  in  the  class  for  two 
bouiiuets.  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  was  placed  first  with  one  of 
white  ;  the  other  of  mixed  Carnations,  tastefully  arranged 
with  appropriate  foliage.  Mr.  D.  Olirer  was  second  with  two 
poor  bouquets,  one  of  white,  the  other  of  pink  Carnalions. 
The  best  vase  of  Carnations  was  from  Mr.  Smith,  mixed 
colours  being  prettily  arranged  with  Asparagus  and  other 
foliage,  ilr.  Healing,  Reigaie,  was  second,  with  much  the 
same  details,  sir.  W.  Spencer  staged  the  best  three  ladles' 
sprays,  and  ilr.  Smith  the  best  buttonholes. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  the  following  seed- 
lings :  To  ilrs.  F.  A.  Wellesley,  a  beautiful  flower,  fine  in 
petal  and  blight  in  colour,  pale  sulphur  ground  with 
marginal  mai  kings  of  rose-scarlet  and  maroon.     From  Mr. 

F.  A.  Wellesley,  W'oking. 

Ivo  Sebright,  bright  ro=y  pink,  with  flakes  of  pale  helio- 
trope, a  beautifully  formed  flower,  distinct,  and  quite  novel. 
From  ilr.  il.  V,  (.'harrington. 

Speranza,  a  very  Hue  pale  yellow  ground  Picotee,  edged 
with  deep  rose.     From  ilr.  il.  R.  Smith. 

Richness,  a  handsome  yellow  giound  fancy,  heavily  edged 
with  bright  red,  a  rich  and  striking  vaiiely,  from  ilessrs. 
Blackmoreand  Langdtui,  Twerton  Nursery,  Bath. 

A  striking  scarlet  Hake  Carnation  named  J.  J.  Keen,  the 
Hakes  of  bright  scailet  on  a  white  ground,  failed  to  gain  an 
award,  but  it  is  highly  promising.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.,  Biimingham. 


HIGHGATE  HORTICl'LTFRAL  SOCIETY. 
Thk  forty-fourth  annual  exhibition  of  this  well-known 
society  was  distinctly  in  advance  of  most  of  those  of  recent 
years.  It  was  held  on  Thursday,  10th  inst.,  in  the  grounds 
of  Southampton  Lodge,  the  residence  of  Colonel  .1.  \N'ilkinsou. 
Wet  weather,  unfortunately,  marred  the  proceedings. 

In  the  larger  tent  no  less  than  nine  groups  were  displayed 
in  ihe  different  competitions.  For  a  group  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  a  beautiful  arrangemement  of  plants  of  good 
(luality  deservedly  placed  ilr.  J.  Callinghara,  gardener  to 
ilr.  H.  Harmswoith.  North  End  Place,  Hampstead  Heath, 
first.  The  plants  were  well  arranged.  A  bolder  arrangement 
secured  second  prize  for  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener  to  ilr.  T. 
Boney,  Southwood  House,  Highgate.  In  this  instance  also 
the  plants  were  of  good  quality. 

A  group  of  exotic  Ferns,  Caladiums,  and  Coleus,  arranged 
for  effect,  in  a  space  5U  feet  square,  made  a  very  rich  and 
striking  feature.  There  were  two  exhibits,  a  highly 
meritorious  group  winning  first  prize  for  Mr.  E.  H.  Chitty, 
cardener  U*  ilr.  S.  Hardy,  Cholmeley  Lodge,  Highgate.  ilr. 
Tuik  was  a  good  second.  The  group  of  flowering  plants  was  a 
pretty  feature,  that  which  gained  premier  honours  for  ilr. 
Turk  being  an  exceptionally  striking  one.  Fuchsias,  Begonias, 
Cannas,  Spiraeas,  Petuiuas.  and  the  Chimney  Campanulas, 
with  other  plant?,  making  a  splendid  display  ;  ilr.  Chitty 
was  placed  seconil. 

A  special  class  for  a  group,  open  to  single-handed  gardeners 
only,  found  ilr.  J.  Adams,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Sinithett, 
Hill-ide,  Fitzroy  Park,  Highgate,  leading  with  a  distinctly 
attractive  group.  The  second  prize  went  to  ilr.  Chitty,  who 
had  a  good  collection.  For  six  Coleus,  distinct,  a  capital 
series  secured  leading  honours  for  Mr.  G.  Drage,  gardener  to 
ilr.  E.  P.  Sells,  Sarnesfield,  Highgate.  Not  so  good  a  set 
placed  ilr.  Chitty  in  the  second  position. 

ilr.  Drage  again  led  in  the  class  for  six  Gloxinias,  distinct. 
This  was  an  exceptionally  handsome  lot  of  plants.  The 
colours  also  were  superb.  Close  up  was  Mr.  G.  W'.  Earp, 
gardener  to  ilr.  J.  S.  Sellon,  The  Grange,  Highgate.  The 
colours  and  the  individual  flowers  in  this  instance  were 
superbly  fine.  A  less  regular  series  was  placed  third,  this 
came  from  Mr.  W.  Smith,  SI,  Canonbury  Road,  Highbury. 

For  six  tuberou  -r  mted  Begotdas,  distinct,  grand  plant*!  of 
the  better  type  of  these  Howers  secured  first  prize  for  ilr. 
Drage.  The  plants  were  large  and  freely-flowered,  and  gave 
evidence  of  good  culture.  Goi>d  plants,  though  of  poorer 
quality,  placed  Mr.  Chitty  second. 

Excellent  plants  of  six  exotic  Ferns,  in  a  class  open  to 
single-handed  gardeners,  were  freely  shown.  There  were 
four  entries,  and  a  good  set  well  merited  first  prize  for  Mr. 


Chitty,  Adiantums  and  Pterises  being  well  shown.  Mr.  J. 
Adams  was  an  uncomfortably  close  second,  and  ilr.  Smith  a 
good  third.     These  plants  were  much  better  than  usual. 

Nine  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  suitable  for  house  deco- 
ration, in  pots  not  exceeding  7  inches  in  diameter,  at  least 
thiee  to  be  in  fiower,  gained  Mr.  Callingham  the  first  prize, 
aud  the  second  award  went  to  ilr.  Earp. 

In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy  cut 
flowers,  distinct,  ilr.  G.  W.  Earp  was  placed  first  with  a 
splendid  series  of  bunches.  A  good  second  was  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Highgate,  who  also  had  large 
bunches  more  pleasingly  disposed. 

ilr.  Crane  was  an  easy  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  launches 
of  Sweet  Peas,  showing  this  popular  annual  in  grand  form. 
Mr.  Earp  was  second,  and  Mr.  Callingham  third. 

For  dinner  table  decorations  there  were  but  three  entries, 
ilr.  Turk  being  placed  first,  ilr.  D.  B.  Crane  second,  and 
Mr.  Chitty  third. 

In  a  collection,  hardy  fruits  were  exceptionally  well  shown 
by  Mr.  Earp.  A  collection  of  nine  dishes  secured  second 
prize  for  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Culbush  and  Son,  Highgate  and  Barnet,  put 
up  a  pretty  group,  in  which  freely  Howered  jilants  of  Verbena 
iliss  Willmott,  the  new  ila<gueiite  ('jronatioi',  and  Lantanas 
were  excellently  represented. 

A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Jioyce,  the  secretary 
and  superintendent;  the  arrangements  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 


GARDENS     OF     JAMAICA. 

(Continued  from  page  .'I'l.) 
The  Bread  Fruit. 
Ix  some  parts  of  this  country  the  Bread  Fruit  ia' 
found  in  great  perfection.  Few  trees  are  more 
valuable  and  better  reward  the  culture  of  the 
husbandman.  They  were  introduced  from  the 
Society  Islands,  aud  there  is  now  in  existence  at 
Hopelon,  in  the  paiish  of  Westmoreland,  one  of 
the  original  trees  which  grew  from  a  plant  brought 
by  the  Bounty  to  the  island. 

The  tree  is  graceful  and  beautiful  in  its  appear- 
ance, particularly  when  it  is  covered  with  fruit, 
wliich  sometimes  is  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  The 
leaves  are  ver}'  large  and  curiously  scalloped.  The 
fruit  has  round  marks  on  it,  having  something  the 
appearance  of  scales.  It  cmnot  be  eaten  in  an 
uncooked  state,  but  when  roisted  it  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  bread.  The  inner  part  has  the 
consistency  of  a  firm  white  Potato,  with  small 
seeds  occuping  the  very  centre.  When  these  are 
removed  the  Bread  Fruit  is  usually  eaten  hot  with 
butter. 

There  is  another  very  remarkable  tree,  bearing  a 
fruit  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Bread 
Fruit.     It  is  called 

The  Jack  Fruit. 
This  tree  is  larger  than  the  one  about  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  and,  instead  of  being  culti- 
vated like  the  Bread  Fruit,  grows  wild.  Its  leaves 
are  much  smaller  and  less  beautiful,  but  the  curious 
feature  of  it  is  that  the  fruit,  instead  of  being 
produced  from  the  small  boughs  and  overhanging 
limbs,  grows  from  the  trunk  and  larger  branches. 
It  is  must  singular  to  see  them  on  the  huge  trunk, 
especially  as  they  generally  grow  to  nearly  double 
the  size  of  the  Bread  Fruit.  It  is  not  rounded  in 
the  same  way,  but  is  straggling  and  irregular  in  its 
form,  having  small,  soft  prickles  on  it,  like  another 
fruit  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak.  The 
Jack  Fruit  when  eaten  is  roasted  like  the  Bread 
Fruit,  but  it  is  not  palatable. 

The  Soursop 
is  the  fruit  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  very  like  the  .Jack  Fruit, 
except  that  it  is  much  smaller.  The  skin,  too,  is 
of  a  darker  green,  and  the  soft  prickles  more 
widely  separated  one  from  the  other.  Unlike  the 
.Jack  Fruit,  it  is  eaten  in  its  uncooked  state,  like 
any  ordinarj'  fruit,  and  it  is  produced  from  the 
smaller  branches.  When  the  skin  is  broken  it 
presents  a  mass  of  long  black  seeds,  covered  with  a 
white  pulp.  This  pulp  is  eaten,  and  although  not 
ver}'  wholesome,  it  possesses  a  delicious  acid 
flavour,  and  is  much  liked  by  some  persons.  Of  the 
same  character  is 

The  SwEET-sor, 
which  is  so  called  from  its  being  much  sweeter 
than  the  other.  It  is  formed  in  much  the  same 
way.  The  skin,  however,  is  without  the  soft 
prickles  already  mentioned,  but  there  are  small, 
round  compartments,  which,  as  the  fruit  ripens, 
become  more  and  more  separated  one  from  the  other, 
until  extreme  ripeness  would  lead  to  its  breaking. 
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Both  these  trees  are  of  moderate  size,  and  do  not 
differ  materially  in  the  nature  of  the  foliage.  We 
have  now  to  speak  of 

The  Fig, 
and  in  doing  so  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  Indian  Fig 
and  that  which  is  known  in  England.  The  English 
Fig  is  grown  in  Jamaica,  but  that  which  is 
commonly  so  called  produces  a  fruit,  which, 
although  it  is  eatable,  is  hardly  ever  eaten.  Some 
of  these  trees  are  of  great  size,  with  thick  boughs 
and  foliage  of  a  dark  colour  ;  they  bear  a  small  red 
fruit. 

But  the  most  singular  feature  of  this  tree  is, 
that  it  is  generally,  though  not  universally,  pro- 
duced from  a  parasite  not  very  unlike  the  Mistletoe. 
It  is  probable  that  the  seeds  are  deposited  by  birdn 
on  the  boughs  of  large  trees.  Roots  from  these 
seeds  strike  into  the  boughs,  and  these  roots  in 
process  of  time  descend  until  they  reach  the 
ground.  They  then  take  root,  and  as  they  increase 
in  size  and  strength  gradually  cramp  and  surround 
the  tree  from  which  they  have  grown.  The  tree 
languishes,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  j'ears  dies, 
leaving  the  Fig  tree  to  occupy  its  place. 

As  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  tenacity  of 
character  of  the  Scotch  people,  and  the  soft 
indolence  of  the  Creole,  the  Fig  tree  in  the  act  of 
destroying  that  from  which  it  has  sprung  is  called 
"the  Scotchman  hugging  the  Creole  to  death  !" 
The  roots  which  descend  from  the  fostering  tree 
form  distinct  trunks,  and  thus  some  of  the  Fig 
trees  may  be  seen  having  as  many  as  seven  separate 
trunks,  all  of  which  become  united  at  the  points 
whence  the  branches  radiate.  The  tree  which  we 
see  on  yonder  hill  is 

The  Calabash. 
It  is  almost  the  size  of  an  Apple  tree,  but  with 
its  pretty  light  branches  stretching  out  on  each 
side  in  most  regular  order.  The  leaves  are  rather 
small,  and  appear  more  inconsiderable  from  their 
being  thinly  scattered  about  the  boughs. 

From  the  limbs  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  is 
hanging.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  an  Apple 
to  that  of  a  large  lamp  globe.  They  are  of  a  green 
colour,  but  become  dark  brown  when  dried  in  the 
sun.  The  fruit  of  the  Calabash  is  very  useful  for 
making  drinking  and  other  vessels  for  the  natives. 
There  is  a  hard  outer  shell,  and  this  being  care- 
fully divided  in  two,  and  a  part  of  one  side  cut  off, 
one  side  becomes  a  cover  for  the  other,  and  a  neat 
box  is  thus  formed.  The  inner  part  of  the  Cala- 
bash is  a  hard  pulp,  which  is  sometimes  used  for 
cleaning  furniture,  but  is  otherwise  of  no  value. 
We  may  here  observe  a  production  of  the  same 
kind,  and  that  is 

The  GonRD. 
This  is  a  large  creeper,  producing  a  kind  of 
Calabash.  Some  of  them  are  almost  the  size 
already  mentioned,  but  others  attain  a  very  con- 
siderable growth.  The  shape  of  these  differs  from 
that  of  the  Calabash,  being  of  the  form  of  the 
Pear,  with  a  long  narrow  neck.  They  are  very 
much  used  by  the  natives  for  carrying  water,  and 
some  of  them  will  contain  three  or  four  gallons. 
They  are,  of  course,  very  liable  to  be  broken,  but 
some  Gourds  are  made  with  care  to  last  for  many 
years.  We  must  not  confound  these  with  another 
creeping  plant,  which  likewise  produces  a  fruit  of 
very  great  size.     This  is 

The  Straixer. 
This  is  more  a  huge  pod  than  a  fruit,  and  might 
by  some  persons  be  placed  in  the  category  of 
monster  Beans.  The  Strainers  are  from  12  inches 
to  24  inches  in  length,  and  in  the  widest  part 
6  inches  or  S  inches  in  diameter.  The  outer  skin 
of  this  enormous  pod  is  thin,  but  when  this  is 
removed  the  formation  of  the  interior  is  most 
curious.  The  whole  is  a  network  of  fibre  most 
beautifully  and  finely  arranged.  These  fibres  are 
so  closely  interwoven  one  with  the  other  that  even 
wine  might  be  strained  through  them  :  their  name 
of  Stiairier  arises  from  their  being  sometimes  used 
for  this  and  similar  purposes.  When  the  Strainer 
is  divided  the  inner  part  is  found  to  be  rather 
hollow.  There  are  ridges  of  the  same  fibre  which 
pass  down  the  sides  in  regular  order,  and  in  these 


ridges  are  black  seeds  by  which  the  plant  is 
propagated.  They  are  often  turned  inside  out, 
and  in  this  state  most  beautiful  baskets  and  other 
ornamental  works  are  made  from  them. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


CABBAGES. 

ATE  podding  of  Peas,  for  the  long  spell  of 
cold  and  rain  has  checked  this  process 
very    materially,    combined    with    the 
comparative    scarcity    of     Cauliflowers 
and    other     green     vegetables    in     the 
market,  have  all  helped  to  render  Cab- 
bages   in    great   demand ;    indeed,    but   for   them 
we    should    be    short    indeed   of    vegetable    food. 
That  such  is  the    case   helps   greatly  to  emphasise 
the    value    of    Cabbages   as    hardy    spring    vege- 
tables.      Happily    we     have    largely    got    rid   of 
the     large      heads     that     were     once     so      much 
grown.       In     such     varieties    as     April,     Ellam's 
Flower    of     Spring,     Defiance,    First    and    Best, 
London  Market,  and  others  we  have  capital  stock, 
that,  by  making    two   or   three    late  summer  and 
autumn   sowings  and  plantings,    give   a    plentiful 
supply   of  quite  delicious  hearts    from  March    to 
midsummer.     If  a  sowing  be  made  in  a  frame  in 
October,   and   the  plants  when  strong  put  out  in 
April  following,  it  is  easy  to  have  Cabbages  all  the 
summer.     Happily   by   the  end   of   June  we   may 
hope  to  have  Peas  and  Beans  in  abundance.    A.,  D. 


especially  necessary  to  know  whether  to  choose 
new  or  old  seeds.  Thus  for  Beetroot  and  Carrots 
only  seeds  two  years  old  should  be  used  in  order 
that  the  root  may  be  better  formed  and  that  too 
much  "top"  will  not  be  made;  in  the  same  way 
for  Endive  and  Cabbage  seed  three  years  old  should 
be  employed.  If  it  is  desired  that  Spinach, 
Lettuce,  and  Radish  should  not  run  to  seed  or 
change  from  the  type  seeds  two  years  old  must  be 
used.  For  Corn  salad  it  is  indispensable  to  sow 
seed  at  least  one  year  old,  for  the  seed  gathered  in 
.June  scarcely  comes  up  at  all  when  it  is  sown  in 
the  following  September  or  October.  In  Le  Bon 
Jardinier  of  1829  it  is  recommended  in  the  sowing 
of  Melons  to  choose  seeds  several  years  old  ;  and  it 
is  the  same  for  other  cucurbitaceous  plants.  For 
early  sowings  of  Turnip  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
use  seeds  several  years  old  in  order  to  prevent  the 
plants  running  to  seed. 

Thus  the  influence  of  time  upon  seeds  appears  to 
be  well  established,  and  it  is  not  possible,  perhaps, 
to  account  for  this  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
suppositions  we  have  advanced. 

Jules  Rudolph,  in  the  Refue  Horticole. 


SEEDS    WHICH    SHOULD    BE    KEPT. 

I  have   taken   the   following   passage   concerning 
Gilliflowers  from    a   book   published  without   the 
author's   name   in   ITtiS  : — "Some    amateurs,    and 
even  some  expert  gardeners,  assert  that  the  seed 
of   the  (Jilliflower,    when    kept   for   five   or   more 
years,  produces  more  plants  with  double  flowers 
than  new  seed  does.     Supposing  this  to  be  so,  the 
reason  is  that  seeds  which  are  only  good  for  the 
production  of  single  blossoms  lose  their  vegetative 
force   sooner  than   others,  from  which   it   follows 
that  a  sowing  of  old  Gilliflower  seed  would  produce 
a  smaller  number  of  plants  but  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  double  flowers."     What  credit  ought  we  to 
give  to  this  opinion  of  nearly  two  centuries  ago? 
According  to  a  belief  which  has  been  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation   it  is  belter  to  use 
seeds  of  from  two  to  five  years  old   (according  to 
the  species  and  variety)  for  certain  leguminous  and 
floral  plants.     Why  ?     Old  gardeners  have  told  me 
that  new  seeds  produce  plants  whish  are  not  so 
well  formed,  which   rapidly  run  to  seed  and  are 
too    vigorous    to    maintain    their   characteristics, 
while  from  seeds  two  or  more  years  old  the  plants 
are  more  regular  in  form,  and  running  to  seed  is 
less  to  be  feared,  cfcc. 

Every  plant,  generally  speaking,  has  the  pro- 
perty of  reproducing  itself  with  its  characteristics 
by  seeds,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  liable  to  revert 
to  the  specific  types.  Therefore  in  the  seed  of  a 
plant  perfected  by  culture  two  forces  oppose  each 
other,  the  one  tending  to  revert  to  the  primitive 
type,  the  other  tending  to  the  reproduction  of 
certain  acquired  characteristics  which  selection 
has  fixed.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  force  of 
atavism  weakens  with  age,  as  does  also  that 
anomalous  vigour  which  causes  the  progeny  of  some 
seeds,  when  sown  soon  after  gathering,  to  run  at 
once  to  seed.  It  is  not  the  same,  however,  with 
Gilliflowers.  If  we  admit  that  doubling  in  these 
is  weakening,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  a  seed 
several  years  old  does  not  possess  its  first  vigour, 
and  may  produce  double  instead  of  single  flowers. 
It  would  be  here  a  question  of  a  real  transforma- 
tion in  the  seeds,  a  transformation  which  may  be 
admitted  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  less 
(Gilliflowers  are  left  to  themselves  the  more  plants 
will  they  produce  with  double  blossoms.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  in  Germany  they  are  grown  in 
pots,  and  by  this  means  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  plants  with  double  flowers  is  obtained  than 
when  they  are  grown  in  the  open  ground. 
But   it   is   with  culinary  vegetables   that   it   is 


Ipomsea  rubro  CCePUlea.— This  singu- 
larly beautiful  climber  I  saw  flowering  most  freely 
and  efl'ectively  the  other  day  in  one  of  Lord 
Onslow's  greenhouses  at  Clandon  Park.  There 
were  six  plants,  each  in  a  6-inch  pot,  raised  from 
one  of  Sutton  and  Sons'  packets.  A  more  lovely 
climber  for  such  a  purpose  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Blake,  had  run  some 
wires  along  each  side  of  the  centre  alley,  and 
the  plants  were  placed  on  top  of  the  side  walls, 
with  their  growths  trained  erect  and  laterally. 
All  the  plants  were  in  profuse  bloom,  the  flowers 
large,  of  perfect  Convolvulus  form,  and  in  colour 
pale  or  soft  blue  with  thin  reddish  bars.  This  is 
one  of  the  greenhouse  plants  that  everyone  having 
a  house  can  grow  and  be  delighted  with.  The 
plants  evidently  flower  over  a  long  season.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  anyone  has 
tried  it  outdoors.  What  a  glorious  thing  it  would 
be  to  intermix  with  one  of  the  scarlet  climbing 
Tropseolunis  on  a  warm  wall. — A.  D. 

Two   useful  W^est  Indian  plants. 

To  those  who  cultivate  the  several  species  of  edible 
Passifloras,  the  following  note  from  the  Trinidad 
Bul/etin  as  printed  in  the  AijriculttintI  Sews  will 
probably  prove  interesting  :   "Passiflora  laurifolia, 
which  is  known  as  the   Bell   Apple,   is  conimon'y 
grown  in  many'  of  the  West  Indian   Islands.     In 
Trinidad  it  requires  to  be  cultivated   well  in  the 
open  and  on  trellises  so  that  it  may  get  plenty  of 
sun.     The  fruit  is  some  2i   inches  to  3  inches  in 
diameter  and  almost  globular,  turning  from  green 
to  a  bright  yellow  on  ripening.     The  outer  skin  is 
spongy    and   leathery,  and    the  contained  pulp  is 
in  flavour  and  consistency  much  like  the  interior 
of  a  large  sweet  Gooseberrj',  which  it  surpasses  in 
flavour.     It  is  eaten  by  paring  away  a  part  of  the 
apex,  then   squeezing  the  fruit,   or  by  cutting  iu 
halves  and  using  a  spoon.     Care  should   be  taken 
not  to  eat  any  portion  of  the  rind,  as   most  of  the 
Passifloras   possess   an   emetic  principle   which   is 
slightly  developed  in  the  fruit-skin  of  this  species, 
and    children    are  sometimes   made   ill   from    this 
cause.     It  is  an  excellent  fruit,  and  well  worthy  a 
place   at   dessert.     It    is    commonly   sold    in    the 
markets    of    the  Windward   Islands.      From    the 
same  source  as  the  foregoing  is  obtained  we  find 
the  following  curious  note  on  what  is  called  the 
Hat-stand  Tree,  a  name  which  is  said  to  be  given 
to    Rheedia    lateriflora.       It    is    common    in    the 
woods  of   Trinidad,  and  is   noted   for   its  regular 
branching  character  when  small.     It  is  frequently 
cut  and  placed  in  a  heavy  base  and  used  as  a  hat- 
stand.     A  small  tree  ot  8  feet  or  10  feet  will  often 
have  as  many  as  twenty  or  more  branches  of  even 
size  thrown  out  at  regular  and  close  intervals  at  an 
angle   of   4.5'-'    from  the  main   stem.     These   when 
shortened    into     a     pyramidal    form    and     nicely 
trimmed  and   polished  serve  exceedingly'   well  for 
the  purpose.     If  the  main  stem  is  further  provided 
with    rings    about    '20   inches   from    the    base    for 
umbrellas  and  a  draining   trough  fixed  it  may  be 
made  still  more  useful. — loHN  R.  Jackson,  Clare.- 
moni,  Lympslone,  South  Devon. 
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DECORATIVE  GARDENING 
AND  HORTICULTURAL 
SCIENCE. 

OU  R  excellent  contemporary,  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in  the 
issue  of  the  ^fith  ult.,  page  r)8, 
tells  a  somewhat  woeful  tale  of 
our  horticultural  shortcomings, 
and  the  tame  opinion  is  lield  by  many  of  the 
thinkin;;  men  in  this  country.  America  is 
certainly  "taking  the  lead  in  the  development 
of  scientific  horticulture,''  but  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  read  our  contemporary's  opinion 
that  perhaps  that  country  may  be  considered 
to  be  also  taking  the  lead  in  "decorative  gar- 
dening." From  what  comes  daily  to  our 
knowledge  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  an 
extremely  lively  and  intelligent  interest  taken 
in  pleasure  gardening  in  the  United  States. 
Important  new  gardens  arc  being  made  and 
money  is  being  lavishly  spent,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  results  show  rather  the  tentative 
or  experimental  spirit  than  the  sure  hand. 

A  great  etl'ort  seems  to  be  made  to  secure 
decorative  objects  from  Italy  or  of  Italian 
design.  In  some  of  these  gardens  these  have  a 
strangely  exotic  appearance,  as  if  they  refused 
to  be  acclimatised.  The  happiest  of  these  new 
gardens  in  which  architectural  features  are 
introduced  are  those  in  which,  following  the 
traditions  of  the  good  eighteenth  century 
houses,  a  restrained  use  of  the  Doric  column 
and  its  accessories  is  made  in  piazza,  pergola, 
and  sundial-shaft. 

We  make  plenty  of  mistakes  of  the  same 
kind  in  England  ;  indeed,  the  effort  to  be 
Italian,  even  in  the  best-designed  examples, 
has  about  it  something  cold  and  uncongenial 
when  it  has  passed  through  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind  and  is  ]ilanted  out  in  our  climate.  We, 
and  those  of  our  blood  in  the  New  World,  can 
abundantly  appreciate  and  reverence  those 
great  masters  of  garden  decoration,  whose 
gardens,  even  in  their  decay,  we  visit  with 
humble  admiration,  but  we  should  remember 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages  decoration  was  a 
traditional  craft  in  closest  touch  with  all  that 
was  best  in  the  fine  arts.  It  was  then  in  the 
Italian  blood,  and  it  came  out  in  easy,  almost 
unconscious  practice,  in  a  way  that  we  can 
never  again  hope  to  attain. 

We  sympathise  entirely  with  those  who  feel 
the  strongest  attraction  to  these  various 
objects  of  ornamental  art  that  were  such 
fitting  adjuncts  to  the  old  gardens  of   Italy. 


But  it  is  difficult  to  marry  them  to  our 
northern  gardens.  These  have  other  possi- 
bilities of  delight  and  beauty  that  may  be 
achieved  without  strain,  and  it  is  these  simpler 
ways  that  we  urge  all  garden-lovers  to  seek  for 
and  to  practice. 

Very  true  is  it  that  "  we  must  not  delude 
ourselves  into  the  idea  that  practical  garden- 
ing and  gardening  amenities  are  everything, 
and  that  we  continue  to  stand  very  high,  and 
to  take  the  first  place  in  them."  We  hope 
devoutly  that  when  the  Horticultural  Hall 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  devote  itself  to  a 
garden  for  practical  and  scientific  horticul- 
ture, as  we  believe  is  its  intention.  Our 
contemporary  unkindly  remarks  that  the 
trials  at  Chiswick  are  laughed  at  by  the 
great  commercial  houses.  This  was  not  so  in 
the  time  of  Barron,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  so  now  under  Mr.  Wright,  when  the 
society  has  a  garden  in  the  country  where 
experiments  and  trials  can  be  conducted  under 
greater  advantages  than  exist  in  a  suburb  of 
London.  The  trials  have  been  independent, 
and  in  a  measure  set  forth  the  work  of  the 
hybridist  in  improving  existing  races. 

We  hope  the  day  is  long  distant  when  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  give  up  its 
practical  work,  which  has  such  a  direct  and 
important  bearing  upon  one  phase  of  the 
great  horticultural  industry.  But  we  are  in 
full  agreement  with  our  contemporary  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  should  in  due 
time  possess  a  scientific  department  of  its  own, 
now  represented  by  the  scientific  committee, 
which  seems  to  sit  to  answer  a  few  common- 
place questions  addressed  to  them  by  the 
Fellows.  Professor  Beach's  propo.sal  that  there 
"be  organised  a  society  for  horticultural 
science  to  fully  establish  horticulture  on  a 
scientific  basis  "  should  not  pass  unnoticed  in 
this  country.  We  are  proud  of  our  practical 
work,  and  we  should  be  equally  so  of  the  scien- 
tific aspect ;  but  that  is  certainly  not  a  matter 
upon  which  we  can  claim  the  "  pride  of  place." 


shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
tins  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  ftower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree. 


Emboturicm  coccineum. 
Mr.  Reulhe,  the  Nurseries,  Keston,  Kent,  sends 
flowers  of  this  brilliant  plant  with  the  following 
note  :  "  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  of 
hardy  or  half-hardy  trees  or  shrubs,  but  is  at 
present  still  very  rare.  A  perhaps  mistaken  idea 
is  that  it  is  dillicult  to  grow  and  is  not  hardy.  In 
a  certain  sehse  both  assertions  are  true,  though 
these  difficulties  can  easily  be  overcome.  In  the 
first  instance  the  great  majority  of  the  plants  sold 
are  raised  in  greenhouses,  or  even  temperate 
houses,  and  are  sold  as  small  plants,  which  have  no 
chance  of  ripening  the  wood  sufficiently  to  resist 
the  winters.  It  should  be,  however,  planted  in 
spring  or  summer.  Put  in  strong  plants  which 
have  not  been  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  and  plant 
in  good,  well-diained,  but  not  too  dry  soil  con- 
taining humus,  and  well  protect  from  cutting 
winds  and  sun.  They  are  quite  hardy  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  where  the  plants  are  grown  to  per- 
fection. Even  here  failures  occur,  unless  attention 
is  paid  to  the  position  and  the  plants  are  from  the 
small  seedling  state  treated  as  hardy.  There  are 
plants  in  gardens  in  the  North  of  London,  at 
Hanipstead  Heath,  and  elsewhere,  and,  though 
planted  in  what  I  call  a  most  unsuitable  soil,  they 
have  stood  several  winters  out  of  doors,  and  .seem 
to  be  as  hardy  as  Euonymus  japonicus.  In  Corn- 
wall, owing  to  the  extraordinary  mild  winter  of 
this  year,  the}'  were  in  flower  as  early  as  March, 
and  the  wintry  weather  in  April  and  May,  though 
cheeking  them,  did  less  damage  to  the  flowers  than 
to  Horse  Chestnuts  or  fruit  trees,  and  they  are 
still  here  and  there  in  flower  at  the  time  of  writing 
(the  end  of  .July).  Planted  in  suitable  soil  and 
position  the  plants  grow  rapidly,  soon  forming  a 
tree  '20  feet  to  40  feet  high.  .Straggling  shoots  are 
cut  back  or  trimmed,  and  it  bears  thi.s  treatment 
as  well  as  a  Willow  or  Poplar.  Embothrium 
coccineum  has  two  forms,  one  with  long  lanceolate 
pointed  leaves,  bright  or  deep  green,  and  trusses  of 
bright  orange-scarlet  flowers  ;  the  other  and  better 
form  is  more  compact,  with  more  acute  leaves  and 
deep  coloured  dazzling  scarlet  flowers,  slightly 
later.  As  they  are  difficult  to  move  it  is  advisable 
to  procure  well-established,  pot-grown  plants,  but 
grown  out  of  doors." 


Himalayan  Rhododendrons. 
iVIr.  Reuthe  also  sends  flowers  of  R.  cinnabari- 
num  with  the  following  note:  "Although  in 
e.xposed  parts  of  the  northern  and  eastern  counties 
of  Great  Britain  it  would  not  be  wise  to  plant 
the  earlj'-flowering  species  out  of  doors  without 
good  shelter,  the  later-flowering  Rhododendrons 
are  quite  safe  when  properly  treated,  and  are  as 
hardy  as  the  hybrids.  Care  must,  however,  be 
taken  to  shelter  them  entirely  from  violent  winds, 
especially  north  and  east,  and  from  the  early  and 
midday  sun,  and,  like  other  Rhododendrons,  they 
refuse  to  grow  in  limestone  soil,  but  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  humus  and  be  fairly  moist 
without  being  boggy.  Many  species  seem  to  grow 
well  under  tall  deciduous  trees  intermixed  with 
Pines  in  a  half-shady  position,  and  the  falling 
leaves  of  these  trees  are  a  protection  to  the  surface 
roots.     The  best  time  for  transplanting  is  during 
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the  months  from  September  till  March,  but  untler 
favourable  climatic  conditions  and  position  they 
can  be  transplanted  the  whole  year  round.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  best  of  these  handsome 
shrubs : — 

Arboreum. — This  makes  a  handsome,  well- 
furnished  bush,  the  foliage  varying  from  bright 
green  to  pilose,  either  green,  silvery,  or  golden 
yellow  beneath,  and  with  trusses  of  large,  rosy, 
pink-red,  whitish,  or  purple-coloured  flowers. 

7}aW)a/H??t.— Bright  green  foliage,  the  stalks 
furnished  with  hairs,  and  large  trusses  of  deep  red 
or  crimson  flowers. 

Ancklandi.^Very  easily  distinguished  by  its 
long,  acute,  light  or  pale  green  foliage  and  stalks, 
and  large  trusses  of  handsome  white  or  white- 
tinged  rosy  flowers. 

Manykm.—A  similar  species,  with  white  flowers 
tinged  with  a  rose  colour,  and  the  interior  of  the 
upper  petals  spotted  red. 

Thoimoni.  —  This  has  thick  ovate  leaves, 
glaucous  when  young,  and  medium-sized  crimson 
flowers. 

ShiUoni. — A  cross  between  R.  barbatura  and  R. 
Thomson!,  and  one  of  the  most  showy  of  all 
Rhododendrons.  It  approaches  more  R.  Thomsoni 
than  R.  barbatum  in  foliage,  but  the  flowers  are 
dazzling  crimson. 

Campylocarpmn. — Small,  light  green  foliage  and 
medium-sized  pale  yellow  flowers. 

Ciiinabm-iiium  has  almost  the  same  foliage  of  a 
dull  green,  ferruginous  beneath,  and  trusses  of 
long,  almost  tubular  flowers,  orange  tinged  with 
bronze  and  tipped  with  pale  yellow.  It  is  one  of 
the  last  to  bloom,  flowering  from  May  till  August. 

Koylei. — This  has  ovate,  bright,  glaucous  green 
foliage,  especially  when  the  foliage  is  young. 
From  June  till  September  the  foliage  is  as  attrac- 
tive as  the  flowers,  which  are  of  medium  size,  deep 
crimson-purple. 

G/aiicum  has  small,  glaucous  foliage  and  pretty 
but  small  trusses  of  lil.no  flowers. 

Fakoneri. — A  noble  plant  with  immense  leathery 
foliage,  dull  green  and  yellow,  woolly  beneath. 
The  leaves  sometimes  attain  a  length  of  2  feet  to 
3  feet,  and  are  3  inches  to  5  inches  broad,  with 
large  trusses  of  lemon  flowers. 

Exmiium  has  the  appearance  of  being  only  a 
form  of  R.  Falconeri.  The  young  leaves  are 
woolly  and  cinnamon-coloured,  and  the  large 
flowers  pale  yellow,  tinged  and  spotted  with  purple. 

Most  of  the  above  types  flower  freely  and  are 
easily  fertilised  by  insects,  producing  some  in- 
terescing  forms. 


DiSA  Clio. 
Those  who  visited  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Holland  House  show  in  June  will 
probably  remember  having  seen  a  remarkably  fine 
hybrid  Disa,  shown  by  Sir  William  Smith  Marriott, 
the  Down  House,  Blandford,  Dorset.  Sir  William 
has  kindly  sent  us  flowers  of  this  new  Orchid,  which 
was  raised  in  the  gardens  at  the  Down  House.  The 
blooms  sent  are  large,  the  two  lower  segments  are 
a  rich  rose  colour,  while  the  upper  one  is  lighter. 
Each  of  the  racemes  pent  bore  three  flowers.  The 
parents  of  this  hybrid  Disa  are  D.  grandiflora  and 
D.  Veilchii.  We  shall  give  a  small  illustration 
of  it  next  week. 

{Si'veral  notes  are  It  ft  over  until  next  weelc.~\ 


FLOW^ERING   OF   THE   BAMBOO. 

As  the  flowering  and  .seeding  of  Baiuboo.s  in 
this  country  has  recently  attracted  some  atten- 
tion, a  note  upon  the  subject  may  be  of 
some  interest  at  the  present  moment.  In  a 
Gloucestershire  garden,  where  all  the  Bamboo.s 
known  to  be  hardy  are  cultivated,  several 
species  have  flowered  during  the  last  few 
years. 

Arundinaria  Simoni  flowers  and  seeds  every 
year,  and  i.s  none  the  worse  ;  A.  Laydekeri^ 
which  is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  A.  Simoni, 
does  the  same.      From   both  these  Bamboos 


ripened  seed  has  been  obtained,  from  which 
young  plants  have  been  raised. 

Bamljusa  (Arundinaria  ?)  auricoma  flowered 
sparsely  three  years  ago ;  seed  was  not 
observed.  The  plants  did  not  suffer.  Last 
year  and  the  year  before  Phyllostachys  nigra 
and  P.  nigro-punctata  flowered  profusely.  No 
seed  wag  found,  although  careful  .search  was 
made.  All  the  culms  which  flowered  died  down 
to  the  ground.  In  one  plant  of  P.  nigra  all 
the  culms  flowered  and  died,  but  this  year  new 
culms  have  appeared  from  the  rhizome.s,  and 
the  plant,  though  enfeebled  by  the  vain 
endeavour  to  reproduce  its  species,  has  a 
healthy  appearance,  and  looks  like  growing 
into  its  former  stature  in  course  of  time. 

Messrs.  Riviere,  in  their  monograph  "  Les 
Bambous,"  cite  similar  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  Arundinaria  japonica  (M6take)  and  P. 
flexuosa,  and  now  from  Ceylon  there  comes 
the  news  that  the  huge  Dendrocalamus 
giganteus  flowered  two  years  ago  and  the 
culms  apparently  died.  But  it  was  no  real 
death,  for  the  same  culms  put  forth  leaves, 
feebly  it  is  true,  the  following  year,  and  are 
now  in  full  beauty  again. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  botanists  and 
travellers  have  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  in 
declaring  that  the  Bamboo  necessarily  dies 
after  flowering.  Their  observations  were 
incomplete.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of 
the  cn!spito.se  Bamboos  may  find  their  death 
in  seeding.  Some  are  really  annuals,  and  of 
course  die  when  they  have  fruited.  lUit  all 
the  evidence  derived  from  close  obiervation 
during  these  last  years  goes  to  prove  that  our 
correspondents,  who  write  in  so  melancholy  a 
strain,  need  not  put  on  mourning  every  time 
that  they  see  a  sign  of  flowering  in  their 
cherished  plants. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

August  3.  —  Lady  Algernon  Gordon-Lennox's 
Cottage  Garden  and  Amateur  Horticultural  Com- 
petition at  Broughton  Castle. 

August  4. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet. 

August  II.  —Clay  Cross  Flower  Show. 

August  12.— Bishop's  Stortford  and  Salisbury 
Horticultural  Shows  ;  East  Anglian  Horticultural 
Club  Meeting. 

August  19.— Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  (two  days) ; 
Eastbourne  Flower  Show. 

Royal   Horticultural  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  this  society  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1—5  p.m.  Special 
prizes  will  be  given  for  Cactaceous  plants.  A 
lecture  on  "Landscape  Gardening"  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Milner,  V.M.H.,  at  three  o'clock. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  21st  ull.,  thirty-six  new  Fellows 
were  elected,  among  them  being  Lady  Arthur  Hill, 
Lady  Margaret  Cecil,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  and  the 
Hon.  Gerald  Ponsonby,  making  a  total  of  1,04.5 
elected  since  Januarv  1- 

Jubilee  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 

Sons. — In  order  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the 
establishment  of  a  business  in  London  (Mr.  James 
Veitch,  jun.,  having  come  to  CheLsea  in  l.S,")3), 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  have 
presented  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  five 
silver-gilt  cups  of  the  value  of  fifty  guineas  each. 
This  liberal  offer  has  been  accepted  by  the  council 


and  the  following  conditions  drawn  up  :  The  cup 
will  be  known  as  "  the  Veitchian  Cup,"  and  one  will 
be  awarded  once  a  year  to  the  best  individual 
exhibit  in  the  opinion  of  special  judges  at  the 
Temple  shows  of  1904, 1905, 1900,  1907,  and  190S,  or 
any  other  leading  show  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  society  the  council  may  determine.  The 
successful  exhibit  may  be  either  a  single  plant,  or 
a  group,  a  novelty,  or  an  example  of  culture.  The 
cup  will  become  the  property  of  the  winner  each 
year,  and  he  will  be  required  to  make  a  declaration 
that  the  exhibit  is  his  own  property,  and  has  been 
cultivated  by  him  for  fourteen  days  previous  to  the 
show.  The  judges  are  to  be  seven — three  amateurs, 
two  gardeners,  and  two  nurserymen  or  seedsmen — 
to  be  selected  by  the  council.  No  exhibitor  can 
win  more  than  one  cup. 

Exhibition    of    edible    fungi.  —  On 

Tuesday,  September  15,  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  an  educational  exhibition  of  edible 
fungi  in  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London  Scottish 
Volunteers,  Buckingham  Gate,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  and  a  lecture  upon  them  will  be 
given  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  &c.,  at 
3  p.m.  All  interested  in  extending  or  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  the  edible  species  are  invited 
to  send  collections.  Collections  should,  if  sent,  be 
delivered  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
September  14,  or,  if  brought,  should  arrive  at  or 
before  9  a.m.  on  the  Tuesday,  so  that  they  may  be 
properly  grouped  and  arranged  by  the  fungus  | 
specialists.  Collections  should  consist  of  any  fungi  ' 
supposed  to  be  edible.  Each  specimen  should  be 
wrapped  separately  in  thin  or  tissue  paper,  and 
packed  so  as  not  to  get  loose  or  shaken  in  transit. 
When  the  names  are  known  by  the  senders  they 
should  be  neatly  written  on  a  card  and  enclosed,  but 
if  not  known  they  will  be  named  by  the  experts. 
The  society  will  pay  the  carriage  of  all  collections, 
and  will  award  medals  according  to  merit.  The 
best  collection  will  be  considered  to  be  that  which 
includes  the  largest  number  of  edible  species  shown 
in  the  best  condition.  When  the  senders  are 
doubtful  as  to  whether  any  of  the  specimens  are 
edible  or  not  the  matter  will  be  determined  by 
the  experts.  Unnamed  collections  will  also  be 
examined,  named,  and  sorted  into  edible  and 
poisonous  by  the  experts  as  far  as  their  time  will 
permit.  All  specimens  will  be  destroyed  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  unless  removed  by  the  senders. 
Intimation  of  an  intention  to  exhibit  should,  if 
possible,  be  sent  a  few  days  before  to  the  secretary. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Office,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

The  new  curator  of  the  Birming- 
ham   Botanic    Gardens.  —  I  was   very 

pleased  to  read  your  kindly  note  in  last  week's 
Garden  about  the  new  curator  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Gardens.  It  is  always  a  delight  to  find 
men  of  Mr.  Humphreys'  quiet  disposition  and 
sterling  worth  recognised  in  an  age  of  bustle  and 
much  wasted  energy.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  loses  by  his  departure,  and  Birmingham 
gains,  and  I  hope  the  new  curator  will  place  the 
gardens  upon  a  firm  botanical  and  scientific  basis. 
His  knowledge  of  exhibitions  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead,  but  Mr.  Humphreys'  work  in  the 
arboretum  at  Kew  as  the  propagator  of  trees  and 
shrubs  must  not  be  forgotten.  As  you  say,  the 
Birmingham  committee  have  made  a  "  wise 
selection,"  and  I  hope,  in  face  of  the  difficulties 
I  am  told  that  have  to  be  encountered,  he  will 
have  the  support  and  sympathy  of  those  who 
control  the  finances  of  the  garden. — A.  [We 
are  glad  to  print  this  letter  from  one  of  the 
new  curator's  old  friends.  We  have  ourselves 
profited  much  by  Mr.  Humphrej's'  knowledge  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  As  we  said  last  week,  he  has 
our  heartiest  goodwill  in  his  new  ottice.  Mr. 
Humphreys  is  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  begins 
his  new  duties  on  October  1.  —  Ed.] 

Strawberry  Eleanor  in  July.— This 

is  still  the  best  late  variety  we  grow,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  by  no  means  of  first-rate  flavour. 
It  is  also  known  as  Oxonian,  and  must  have  been 
grown  many  years  under  the  latter  name,  as  I 
found  it  was  very  well  known  in  the  West  of 
England  under  that  name  at  least  twenty-five 
years  ago.     After   trying  most  varieties  for  a  late 
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supply  we  still  have  to  rely  upon  this.  The  plant 
bears  very  fine  fruits  and  is  a  heavy  cropper  ;  it 
continues  to  give  successiotial  crops,  and,  thougli  a 
little  acid  in  flavour,  it  is  not  inferior.  No  one  can 
compare  it  with  a  British  Queen,  but  how  few  grow 
the  last-named  to  perfection,  and  in  tliis  respect 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  Lixton's  L^te8t  of  All 
and  some  of  the  Pine  varieties;  they  are  not  late 
enough  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  the  soil  is  not 
suitable.  Eleanor  ia  a  very  hardy  variety,  a  free 
grower,  and  may  be  relied  upon  in  poor  soils.  I 
once  saw  it  grown  in  cold  frames  and  never  saw 
such  a  splendid  crop  in  June  ;  but  my  note  only 
concerns  its  value  for  last  supplies  in  the  open 
ground.  The  plant  needs  ample  space  owing  to  its 
free  growth,  and  it  certainly  greatly  extends  the 
Strawberry  season.  — S.  H. 

Defiance  Cabbages.— It  is  to  be  regretted 

that  seedsmen  will  duplicate  names  for  varieties  of 
such  useful  and  comparatively  permanent  things  as 
some  vegetables  are.  A  correspondent  last  week 
referred  approvingly  to  Daniel's  Defiance  Cabbage. 
I  have  not  grown  it,  but  have  heard  of  it  as  a 
rather  large  variety.  I  have  grown  frequently  and 
have  often  seen  CannelTs  Defiance,  which  has  been 
with  me  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  Cabbages, 
not  large,  but  quick  hearting,  medium  sized,  and 
very  handsome.  For  two  years  I  grew  this 
Cabbage  on  trial  plots  for  manures  at  Surbiton,  and 
in  each  one  of  the  seven  plots  it  was  first-rate,  and 
by  the  allotment  holders  greatly  admired.  This 
year  I  have  for  the  same  purpose  London  Market 
and  First  and  Best,  both  out  of  a  London  market 
garden.  These  are  larger,  much  more  leafy  and 
irregular,  and  much  inferior  to  Cannell's  Defiance. 
We  do  not  want  large  Cabbages  in  gardens.  They 
are  too  leafy  and  need  so  much  cooking  to  soften 
them  for  table.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  names  of 
all  vegetables  should  be  dissimilar  that  mistakes  as 
to  varieties  may  be  avoltlrd. — A.  1). 

Presepvingf  Strawberpies.— I  am  glad 

to  see  that  these  still  hol<l  their  own  wherever  their 
merits  are  known,  and  are  of  far  greater  value  for 
preserving.  I  recently  saw  some  acres  of  the  "  old 
Scarlets"  as  they  were  termed,  which  the  grower 
told  me  were  far  more  profitable  than  large  sorts, 
as  one  firm  secured  the  crop.  This  is  not  much 
grown  in  private  gardens,  but  it  is  a  splendid  cooking 
fruit;  it  retains  its  shape,  and  has  a  distinct  Pine 
flavour,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  many 
gardenens  grow  the  well-known  Vicomtesse  H.  de 
Thury,  as  the  first  fruits  may  be  used  for  dessert  and 
the  second  sized  fruits  for  preserving  ;  the  jam  is  a 
rich  colour,  and  the  fruits  remain  whole.  This 
variety  rarely  fails  to  crop  frcci}"  even  in  adverse 
seasons.  I  am  aware  many  mix  their  Strawberries 
and  preserve  large  fruit,  but  the  jam  bears  no  com- 
parison to  that  produced  from  the  .smaller  sorts, 
such  as  Crove  End  Scarlet  or  Vicomtesse  and 
other  small  fruiters  of  the  Pine  section.  In  most 
gardens  it  would  well  repay  to  grow  a  quarter 
for  preserving  alone.  The  older  generation  of 
housekeepers  who  prided  themselves  on  their 
jams  would,  I  know,  make  short  work  of  the 
large  soft  fruits  now  so  often  made  into  jam,  and 
often,  to  give  colour,  added  Red  Currant  juice. 
The  preserve  was  very  fine. — (J.  Wvthes. 

Railway  station   flowep  g'apdens. 

How  often  when  travelling  have  our  eyes  been 
delighted  with  beautiful  glimpses  of  flowers,  and 
how  we  have  noticed  capital  sites  for  flower 
gardens  at  countryside  stations  unoccupied  for 
want  of  someone  to  move  in  the  matter.  Our 
station  at  Great  Glen  (Midland  Rallwa)'),  ner.r 
Leicester,  aS'orded  a  good  opportunity  of  embel- 
lishment. The  line  runs  north  and  south,  and  the 
wayside  station  is  in  a  shallow  cutting,  the  whole 
length  of  the  platform  being  bounded  with  a  close 
wood  paling,  hiding  the  grassy  bank  behind  it. 
After  some  correspondence  the  railway  company 
kindly  removed  the  fence  and  sent  many  loads  of 
stone  slag  and  trucks  of  earth  to  the  station.  I 
was  able  to  direct  operations,  and  with  my 
gardeners  built  sloping  out  crops  of  rock  to 
imitate  strata  so  as  not  to  off"end  the  geological 
eye,  while  keeping  the  bank  up  and  forming 
terraced  beds,  which  were  filled  in  over  the  red 
trias  clay  with  good  soil.  The  station-master,  who 
is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  flowers,  and  the  porters 


all  gave  a  hand,  and  the  result  is  a  very  creditable 
rock  garden.  We  took  the  turf  off  and  laid  out 
the  whole  of  the  sunny  south  bank,  but  the  north 
shady  bank  we  only  half  stripped  of  the  turf  and 
put  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  and  ends  only,  as  it 
made  too  much  garden  for  the  station-master  to 
look  after.  Several  of  the  gentry  round  took  an 
interest  in  stocking  the  garden,  and  sent  quantities 
of  herbaceous  roots.  We  find  that  masses  of 
flowers  of  one  colour  are  most  eS'ectlve,  and 
although  the  bank  is  rather  hot  and  dry,  yet  the 
flowers  give  pleasure  to  travellers.  Crocus, 
Daffodils,  and  Tulips  in  spring.  Wallflowers  in 
masses,  tierman  Iris,  Pansies,  Campanulas,  Poppies, 
Veronicas,  Sedums,  and  a  host  of  herbaceous  flowers 
made  the  banks  gay.  A  rather  effective  display  of 
flowers  is  seen  at  the  next  station,  Wigston,  the 
station  before  Leicester.  A  clay  bank  has  been 
thrown  up  to  hide  the  railway  from  the  house,  and 
small  bushes  of  l^orse  and  a  few  Brooms  were 
planteil.  The  spaces  between  were  scattered  with 
Poppy  seeds  mixed.  The  multitude  of  Poppy 
flowers — scarlet,  pink,  and  other  shades — have 
been  ver}'  beautiful  and  worthy  of  imitation. 
When  travelling  through  Norfolk  lately  I  could 
not  but  notice  the  masses  of  Broom  growing 
naturally  on  the  railway  banks.  The  light  soil  of 
Norfolk  suits  the  (iorse,  but  our  red  clays  are  too 
cold.  Our  banks  just  now  are  gay  with  the  white 
Dog  Daisy,  and  occasional  patches  of  yellow 
Trefoil.  What  a  great  pleasure  it  would  give  to 
travellers  if  our  railway  banks  were  rendered  more 
ornamental  by  masses  of  strong-growing  wild 
flowers  !  Masses  of  Primroses  sometimes  delight 
the  eye  in  spring.  If  we  had  similar  masses  of 
summer  flowers  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  railway  banks.  In  some  parts  Gorse  and 
Broom  seed  could  be  scattered,  in  other  parts 
Forget-me-not  would  look  well.  Mixed  Poppy 
seed.  Valerian,  or  Foxglove  would  thrive  well,  and 
a  host  of  other  seeds  could  be  tried  according  to 
soil  and  situation.  The  consent  and  aid  of  the 
railway  companies  must  be  enlisted,  and  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  view  of  the 
signals  ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  great  opening  for 
beautifying  our  railway  banks  and  adding  to  the 
interest  of  railway  travel.  If  the  matter  is 
thought  of  sufiicient  interest  perhaps  others  would 
give  some  further  advice  in  The  (Jabden. — 
Theodore  Walker,  F.  R.G.S.  ,  Glen  Hall. 

The  season  in  India.— This  year  has 
been  an  exceptionally  favourable  one  tor  fruit 
generally,  but  for  Mangoes  in  particular.  The 
Calcutta  market  is  flooded  with  all  sorts  of 
Mangoes  of  very  fine  quality  such  as  we  have 
seldom  seen.  The  delicious  Langra  Mango  is  very 
abundant,  likewise  the  Bombay,  the  Kishenbhog, 
and  many  others.  What  we  call  the  "hot  season," 
which  extends  from  March  to  June,  and  which  has 
now  terminated  on  the  arrival  of  the  monsoon,  has 
been  a  record  one  in  many  respects.  Plant  life  in 
lower  Bengal  generally,  and  in  Calcutta  gardens 
specially,  has  suffered  much.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  hottest  and  driest  on  record,  resembling  the 
dry,  hot  season  of  North-West  India,  with  its 
hot  winds.  In  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens. 
Calcutta,  the  mortality  among  plants,  both  in  and 
out  of  doors,  has  been  very  great,  many  rare  and 
valuable  plants  having  perished. — Indian  Planting 
and  Gart/t^ning. 

Sweet  Pea  Dorothy  Eckfopd.— This 

Is  a  beautiful  new  variety,  quite  eclipsing  all  the 
other  white  sorts  now  in  commerce.  From  eight 
seeds  I  have  two  grand  clumps,  and  the  flowers 
stand  out  above  all  other  white  varieties.  The 
plants  grow  away  freely,  and,  as  evidence  of  their 
robust  growth,  they  are  developing  quite  freely,  on 
long,  erect  flower-stalks,  flowers  of  large  and 
handsome  proportions.  No  one  who  has  seen  or 
grown  this  new  sort  will  have  the  same  regard  for 
Blanche  Burpee  or  Sadie  Burpee  that  they  have 
had  since  those  sorts  were  first  distributed.  The 
new  sort  is  bound  to  supersede  the  older  ones  in 
popularity.  The  tops  of  my  plants  were  propagated 
some  time  ago,  and  they  are  now  beginning  to 
bloom. — D.  B.  Crane. 
Humeas   affecting*  Peach  tpees.— 

For  the  past  three  years  we  have  noticed  a  disease- 
like  effect  on  some  Peach  trees  grown  in  a  case,  in 


which  there  has  also  been  grown  for  some  period 
a  batch  of  Humeas.  Several  theories  have  been 
advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  this  mischief,  fumi- 
gating, insecticides,  bad  stocks,  and  several  other 
things  having  been  mentioned  as  the  cause.  This 
year  Insecticides  have  not  been  used,  but  still  the 
same  effects  are  visible.  It  occurred  to  me  whether 
the  Humeas  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  so  we 
placed  some  plants  in  several  different  houses  in 
contact  with  the  Peach  trees,  and  the  results  have 
all  been  identical.  The  effects  are  first  noticed  by 
the  curling  and  browning  of  the  young  leaves, 
similar  to  the  results  of  a  scald.  The  browned 
patches  eventually  drop  out,  leaving  the  leaves 
perforated  with  holes.  This  must  undoubtedly 
injure  the  prospect  of  a  successful  crop  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any 
of  your  readers  have  had  similar  experience. — 
E.  Harriss,  Frogmore. 

Cpossandpa  undulaefolia.— When  first 

distributed  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Bull,  of 
Chelsea,  in  1S81,  this  Crossandra  was  known  by 
the  specific  name  of  infundibuliformis,  which  has 
now  fortunately  given  way  to  the  shorter  and 
more  convenient  undulwfolia.  It  belongs  to  the 
order  Acanthace.e,  but,  though  the  arrangement  of 
the  flowers  is  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  many  of  its 
allies,  in  colour  they  are  most  conspicuous.  This 
Crossandra  makes  an  erect,  half-shrubby  growth, 
the  upright  stems  being  clothed  with  ovate 
acuminate  leaves  about  U  inches  long,  and  of  a 
deep  shining  green,  with  the  wavy  edges.  The 
flowers,  of  which  a  continual  succession  is  kept  up 
from  a  terminal  spike,  are  about  an  inch  across, 
and  of  a  rich  orange  salmon  tint.  Individually  the 
blooms  do  not  last  long,  but  from  the  great 
number  borne  in  succession  from  a  single  spike,  Its 
season  of  flowering  extends  over  a  lengthened 
period.  Like  most  of  its  allies,  the  Eranlheuiums, 
this  Crossandra  cannot  be  flowered  very  freely 
when  dwarf,  as  the  pinching  necessary  to  bring 
this  about  causes  weak  growth,  and  the  object  is 
to  ensure  good  sturdy  shoots,  which  bear  ihe 
largest  clusters  of  flowers.  Cuttings  strike  root 
readily  anywhere  during  the  growing  season,  and 
a  suitable  compost  for  the  plants  is  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  good  dash  of  sand. — 
H.  P. 

HelianthUS  Nuttallii.  The  earliest  Sun- 
flower In  English  gardens  is  H.  Nuttallii,  and,  as 
such  yellow  composites  are  estimated,  it  is  fairly 
good  as  an  ornament,  not  being  exacting  in  its 
requirements.  It  grows  about  3  feet  high,  with 
stems  sufficiently  pliable  and  substantial  to  resist 
the  gales  and  rains  of  the  last  month  in  an  exposed 
situation  without  tying.  The  flowers  are  golden 
yellow,  3^  inches  across,  and  have  about  fifteen 
rather  broad  rays.  The  leaves  are  about  4  inches 
long,  lanceolate,  with  a  short  winged  petiole.  It 
comes  into  flower  at  the  end  of  .June  and  lasts  till 
September.  The  habit  is  running,  but  it  is  very 
easily  restrained  within  bounds.  It  is  a  much 
better  plant  than  H.  decapetalus,  which  it  might 
replace  with  advantage  as  an  earlier  flowering 
improvement.  My  stock  came  direct  from 
Wyoming,  and  has  been  carefully  verified.  — 
C.  WoLi.EY  Don,  Edge  Hall,  Malpan. 

Glasgow  and   \Vest  of  Scotland 

Pansy  Society.— The  annual  exhibition  of 
this  society  was  held  in  the  Trades  Hall,  Glasgow, 
on  July  2i  The  competition  was  very  keen  in 
the  Pansy  and  Viola  classes.  The  chief  prize 
winners  were  Messrs.  Lister  and  Sons,  Rothesay, 
who  were  first  for  forty-eight  blooms  and  for  six 
blooms  of  fancy  Pansies  ;  Mr.  Charles  Kay,  Gar- 
gunnock,  was  first  tor  twenty-four  blooms,  for 
twelve  blooms  of  fancy  Pansies,  for  eighteen  show 
Pansies,  and  six  show  Pansies ;  Mr.  A.  AUar, 
Campbeltown,  was  first  for  twenty-four  show 
Pansies,  twenty-four  sprays  of  Violas,  twenty-four 
blooms  of  Violas,  a  spray  of  Violas,  and  he  also 
had  the  best  show  Pansy  in  the  hall.  Messrs.  J. 
Johnstone,  J.  Sweeney,  and  J.  Kirk  wood  were 
also  among  the  prize  winners.  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  a  very  fine  exhibit  of 
Pansies,  Violas,  and  Roses. 

Sweet  Pea  Lopd  Rosebepy.— This  is 

another  new  variety  that  deserves  special  notice, 
and  only  needs  to  bo  grown  and  oimpired   wilh 
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other  Sweet  Peas  to  be  appreciated  at  its  proper 
worth.  With  so  many  other  good  things  in  general 
cultivation,  I  must  confess  that  this  new  sort  was 
taken  in  hand  with  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  The  plants  are 
now  making  a  display  of  which  any  grower  may 
well  be  proud.  The  plants  are  growing  strongly 
and  developing  handsome  sprays  of  very  large 
size  flowers,  with  three  flowers  as  a  rule  on 
each  spray.  Either  for  garden  decoration  or 
as  cut  flowers  for  vases,  the  flowers  of  this 
variety  have  a  special  charm,  and  for  use 
under  artificial  light,  more  particularly  when  con- 
trasted with  some  of  the  while  Sweet  Peas,  their 
self-coloured  rosy  magenta  blossoms  are  most 
effective.  This  variety  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
acquisition  to  the  already  long  list  of  named  sorts, 
and  should  easily  displace  other  older  and  less 
popular  varieties. — D.  B.  C. 

Tacsonia  insignis.— This  is  conspicuous 

among  the  generally  cultivated  forms  of  Tacsonia 
by  reason  of  <he  leaves  being  simple,  or  nearly  so, 
instead  of  lobed,  as  in  most  of  the  others.  These 
leaves  are  about  0  inches  long,  dark  green  above, 
and,  in  common  with  the  young  portions  of  the 
shoots,  clothed  on  the  undersides  with  a  rusty 
tomentum.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Andean  region  of 
South  America,  and,  like  many  plants  from  that 
district,  frequently  fails  to  give  satisfaction  here, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  too  dry  atmosphere.  Red 
spider  are  very  frequently  a  source  of  trouble,  and 
if  unmolested  they  will  often  kill  the  plant,  or,  at 
all  events,  reduce  it  to  such  a  state  that  it  cannot 
recover.  Having  met  with  it  so  often  in  poor 
condition,  I  was  extremely  pleased,  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Kew,  to  find  it  in  a  thriving  state,  and 
bearing  several  of  its  large  pendulous  violet-crimson 
blossoms.  The  specimen  in  question  is  planted  out 
in  the  Mexican  portion  of  the  temperate  house, 
where  it  is,  apparently,  quite  at  home.  Tacsonia 
insignis  is  also  interesting  as  being  one  of  the 
parents  of  the  comparatively  new  hybrid  —  T. 
militaris. — T. 

Notes   on    the   Agapanthus.  —  The 

African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus)  was  intro- 
duced over  two  centuries  ago,  and  still  holds  its 
own  as  a  universal  favourite.  This  is  to  a  great 
extent  owing  to  its  accommodating  nature,  its 
free-flowering  (lualities,  and  the  pleasing  tints  of 
its  blooms,  for  those  of  a  decided  blue  colour  are 
always  admired.  In  the  favoured  districts  of 
Britain  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  even  where  this  is 
not  the  case  it  may  readily  be  wintered  under  the 
stage  of  the  greenhouse  if  free  from  drip,  or  in  a 
shed  or  frame,  provided  it  is  just  safe  from  frost. 
Large  masses  in  pots  or  tubs  are  very  striking 
when  placed  during  the  summer  in  a  prominent 
position,  such  as  on  a  terrace  or  flanking  a  large 
flight  of  steps.  It  readily  seeds,  and  individual 
forms  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  selected. 
The  varietal  names  of  giganleus  and  niaximus 
have  been  applied  to  a  selection  from  the  type,  but 
some  individuals  at  least  bearing  one  or  other  of 
these  names  are  indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
A.  umbellatus.  Some  well-marked  varieties  are 
A.  u.  a/bi(x,  a  very  fine  Agapanthus  and  a  good 
companion  to  the  type,  that  is,  if  the  best  form  is 
obtained,  for  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
difiference  between  plants  bearing  the  varietal 
name  of  albus,  as  some  have  a  light  bluish  tinge. 
One  form,  too,  retains  a  few  of  the  central  leaves 
during  the  winter,  as  A.  umbellatus  itself  does, 
while  the  other  is  (juite  leafless.  A.  u.  flore-pltno  : 
This  has  never  borne  out  its  early  promise,  for, 
though  the  flowers  are  unquestionably  double,  ihey 
do  not  open  properly,  added  to  which  the  plant 
loses  in  dignity  by  the  shortness  of  the  flower-stem. 
A.  u.  minor:  As  generally  met  with,  there  is  little 
if  any  difference  between  this  variety  and  A. 
mooreanus,  though  both  names  occur  in  most  lists. 
It  forms  a  low-growing  tuft  of  narrow  dark  green 
leaves,  but  the  scape  is  taller  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plant  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
flower-head  is  almost  globular,  while  the  blooms 
themselves  are  deep  blue.  This  Agapanthus 
becomes  totally  dormant  in  winter.  There  is  a 
variegated  leaved  form,  in  which  the  narrow  foliage 
is  freely  striped  with  white.  It  is  an  old  plant  in 
gardens,  and  is,   by  the  way,  nearly  always   met 


with  as  A.  umbellatus  variegatus,  though  the 
small  foliage  and  other  particulars  stamp  it  as 
c'earlj'  belonging  to  the  minor  section. — H.  P. 


FLOAVERS    THAT    ATTRACT 
BUTTERFLIES. 

This  presupposes  that  there  are  butterflies  to 
attract,  as  early  rains  and  birds  sometimes 
malie  butterflyless  the  most  flowery  garden. 
Tlie  robin  i.s  tlie  worst  offender  ;  it  a  butterfly 
flutters  by  he  invariably  cha.ses  and  snaiia  it 
up.  Butterflies  may  be  .said  to  be  attracted  by 
all  flowers,  but  they  pay  flying  visits  to  some, 
having  a  predilection  for  others  ;  and  it  a  plot 
of  ground  is  planted  with  their  favourites,  not 
only  do  they  come  in  greater  numbers,  but 
they  may  be  seen  playing  about  in  the  same 
spot  for  an  hour  or  two  instead  ot  tor  moments. 
This  is  a  great  advantage  to  anyone  wishing 
to  study  their  habits.  As  ha.s  already  been 
stated  in  The  Gakden,  the  Scabious  is 
especially  favoured.  A  few  years  ago  Scabious 
were  planted  in  a  south-west  corner  ot  a  garden 
.seven  miles  from  London  Bridge.  When  the 
plants  flowered  several  Red  Admirals,  a 
Painted  Lady,  the  small  Tortoiseshell,  and  a 
Peacock  butterfly  used  to  congregate  togetlier 
si]iping  honey  from  the  flowers.  These  four 
butterflies  may  be  safely  encouraged  in  a 
garden,  as  in  their  caterpillar  stage  they  only 
feed  upon  Nettles.  Red  Admirals  are  sociable 
and  soon  get  accustomed  to  being  watched  ; 
they  are  also  fond  of  the  large  purple-flowered 
Tea.sej.  Abed  of  Zinnias  is  another  lure  for 
butterflies  ;  in  this  instance  bright  colouring, 
not  sweetness,  attracts  them.  The  Marigold 
is  a  great  favourite.  Verbenas  and  the  tall 
and  dwarf  Phloxes  have  their  share  of  atten 
tion.  Willow  and  Privet  blossom,  Viper's 
Bugloss,  Petunias,  and  Nicotiana  have  a  great 
fascination  for  butterflies,  and  also  for  those 
beautiful  insects  the  day-flying  Burnet  and 
Hawk  moths.  A  Hawk  moth  never  visited 
the  garden  near  London  until  Nicotiana  was 
planted  in  it.  Like  the  Evening  Primrose, 
there  are  always  some  blossoms  out  by  day, 
although  both  plants  look  shabby  until  even- 
tide. In  Cornwall  numbers  of  Humming-bird 
Hawk  moths  were  noticed  swarming  about  a 
Honeysuckle  bush. 

Long  ago,  in  an  old-fashioned  garden  by  the 
River  Thames,  it  was  a  child's  delight  to  watch 
thick-bodied,  greyish  brown  moths  hovering 
by  day  about  the  Sunflowers;  "Bee  moths" 
the  gardener  called  them.  Man  must  neces- 
sirily  be  ignorant  about  mysterious  insect  lite. 
Much  that  is  written  in  books  is  mere  con- 
jecture, and  personal  observation  is  fallible. 
This  is  a  preamble  to  the  assertion  that 
butterflies  sleep  upon  and  also  get  drugged  by 
certain  flowers  like  the  Hollyhock  and  the 
Lilac.  A  branch  ot  Lilac  was  picked,  and  on 
one  ot  the  flower  clusters  reposed  the  small 
white  butterfly.  It  was  placed  in  a  jar  standing 
near  an  open  window  without  disturbing  the 
butterfly,  which  was  at  liberty  to  fly  away 
when  it  liked.  Two  days  afterwards  the 
butterfly  was  still  in  the  same  place,  when  it 
was  gently  lifted  ott'  and  put  on  the  window- 
sill.  It  staggered  over  on  to  its  back. 
However,  in  the  end  it  recovered.  If  it  had 
been  caught  prisoner  by  sticky  juice  it  would 
surely  have  been  able  to  flutter  its  wings. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  name  of 
the  yellow  flower  in  the  poet  Words  worth's  verse: 

"  I've  wait-bed  you  now  a  full  half  hour. 
Self  poised  upon  that  yellow  tluwer ; 
And,  little  Butteilly  !  indeed, 
I  know  not  if  you  sleep  or  feed, 
How  motionless  ! " 

A   far   older   poet   than   Wordsworth    has   so 
accurately    noticed    the    plants     that     please 


butterflies  that,  except  for  the  quaint  spelling 
and  the  Roses  reigning  in  May  (which  shows 
that  it  was  written  before  the  introduction  of 
the  "New  Style"),  the  words  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the 
garden  lovers  of  to-day  instead  ot  in  the 
year  1590  : 

"The  wholesome  Saulge,  and  Lavender  still  gray. 
The  Rosea  reigning  in  the  pride  of  May. 
Sharp  Hyssop,  good  for  green  wound's  remedies, 
Fair  Marygokls  and  bee's  alluring  Thyme, 
Sweet  Marjoram  and  Daisies  decking  prime  ; 
Cool  Violets,  and  Orpine  growing  still, 
Enibatiied  balm,  and  cheerful  Oalingale, 
Fresh  Costmary,  and  breathful  Caraomill, 
Dull  Poppy,  and  drink-tiuick'ning  Setuale, 
Vein-healing  Vervain,  and  head-purging  Dill, 
Sound  Savory,  and  Uazil  hearty-hale, 
Fat  Colworts,  and  comforting  Perseline, 
Cold  Lettuce,  and  refreshing  Rosmarine." 

W.   SrORLlNG. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

FLOWERING  OF  BAMBOOS. 

RECENT  communications  made  to  La 
lierue  Hortiroh  concerning  the  flower- 
ing of  Bamboos,  and  especially  Arundi- 
naria  Simoni,  are  corroborated  by 
^  other  observations  which  have  been 
made  during  several  years.  But  these 
observations  may  be  supplemented  by  some  details 
which  are  not  commonly  known.  For  example, 
for  several  years  past  I  have  seen  my  Bambusa 
Simoni  at  Lacroix  flower,  yet  they  do  not  die, 
though  they  sufifer  a  little.  I  have  one  large 
sterile  plant  with  leaves  of  a  beautiful  deep  green 
whose  central  stems  are  more  than  four  metres 
high  and  form  a  tuft  of  more  than  four  metres  in 
diameter,  which  does  not  show  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  flower,  yet  not  far  from  it  a  plant  propa- 
gated by  separating  from  the  large  tuft,  planted 
by  a  wall  facing  north,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
covered  with  flowers  on  almost  every  stem.  I 
have  myself  ascertained  that  the  roots  of  Bamboos 
which  have  flowered  in  different  parts  of  France 
came  from  the  same  source,  although  they  were  of 
various  sizes  and  planted  under  very  dissimilar 
conditions,  and  these  all  flowering  together  also 
died  at  the  same  time  ;  but  these  were  not  A. 
Simoni,  though  I  do  not  know  which. 

These  fatal  flowerings  are  very  rare,  even  with 
plants  growing  wild.  I  remember  passing  through 
whole  forests  of  Bamboos  when  descending  the 
western  slope  of  the  Quindio,  in  the  Andes  of  New 
(iranada,  and  after  riding  hours  under  the  shade 
of  their  immense  stems  I  did  not  find  a  single  tuft 
which  had  flowered  and  then  died  from  this  effort. 
The  plant  which  is  now  in  bloom  at  Lacroix  is 
doing  well,  and  I  think  will  suffer  but  little  from 
flowering.  The  inflorescence  varies  considerably. 
Near  the  base,  and  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the 
spikes  (rarely  at  the  top),  large  green  and  brown 
berries  are  produced,  and  take  the  form  of  an 
enlarged  grain  of  Wheat.  The  stems,  which  had 
not  lime  last  year  to  form  branches  before  the 
cold  weather,  find  which  remained  bare  as  fishing- 
rods,  have  also  flowered  and  seeded. 

M.  A.  Houzeau  writes  from  Mons,  Belgium,  that 
for  several  years  past  he  has  grown  this  Bamboo  in 
the  open  air,  and  that  he  has  seen  it  blossom 
during  the  spring  without  appearing  to  suffer.  In 
100'2  he  even  obtained  some  seeds  from  this 
Bamboo,  two  of  them  germinated  and  produced 
two  young  plants.  He  has  al.so  just  verified  the 
appearance  of  a  small  spike  of  male  flowers  on 
B.  aurea.  While  notifying  this  inteiesling  fact, 
M.  Houzeau  adds  the  very  true  observation  that 
it  is  astonishing  thus  to  prove  the  hardihood  of 
certain  Bamboos  in  the  open  air  in  Belgium,  where 
the  climate  is,  relatively  speaking,  severe.  He 
possesses  a  dozen  species  of  which  he  has  kepteome 
for  eighteen  }  ears  without  any  shelter.  Near 
Namur  another  amateur,  M,  Dion,  has  collected 
thirty-five  different  species,  aninng  them  Phyllo- 
stachys  nigro-punctata  and  B.imbusa  Metake, 
which  have  flourished  for  several  years.  But  one 
must  be  sure  of  the  identity  of  these  cultivated 
Bamboos,  and   the  task  is  not  easy.     It  would  be 
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more  easy  in  France  where  M.  de  Castillon  in  the 
south,  and  M.  Latour-Marliac,  the  celebrated 
grower  of  Nyrapha'as,  have  collected  many  species, 
which,  thanks  to  the  heat  of  the  summers,  rapidly 
attained  the  adult  state.  By  help  of  ihe  works 
of  Wunro  and  of  Riviere,  tolerably  exact  deter- 
minations can  be  obtained,  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  say  exactly  which  are  the  species  that  will 
ijrow  in  the  open  air  in  Belgium  and  in  the  north  of 
I'rance.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  enquiry  we 
should  be  glad  to  receive  from  our  readers  an 
account  of  the  observations  they  have  been  able  to 
make.  They  would  render  a  .service  to  many 
amateurs  who  are  desirous  of  having  Bamboos  in 
their  parks  or  gardens,  but  do  not  know  how  to 
obtain  them  wilh  certainty. 

Ed.  Andre,  in  Revue  Ilorticole. 


THE    TULIPAS. 

(C'ontirmed  from  page  4~-) 
TuLiP.v  i'HOR-\NiDEA  (Boij-sicr)  is  a  Grecian 
plant  bearing  small  pointed  yellow  Hower.s, 
flushed  carmine  externally,  and  fiirni-slied  with 
a  black  basal  blotch.  A  lemon-yellow  and  an 
orange-yellow  tdrm  are  often  found  in  collected 
bulbs.A  ]iretty  plant  for  rockeries,  succeeding 
under  treatment  noted  for  T.  chisiana. 

J',  ostrou'.iki/initi  (Kegel)  is  a  slender  growing 
but  very  brilliant  and  graceful  species  from 
Turkestan.  It  has  narrow,  channelled,  la.x 
leaves  ;  stem,  1  foot  to  -2  feet  high  ;  flowers 
intense  vermilion-scarlet  shading  to  a  yellow 
base  externally  and  to  a  small  black  eye 
internally.  The  inner  petals  are  much  the 
widest,  but  all  are  pointed  and  reflex  on 
expansion.  It  is  an  exceptionally  refined 
flower,  some  .')  inches  in  diameter,  the  surfaces 
being  very  lustrous,  and  their  substance,  though 
thin,  is  capable  of  standing  much  bid  weather. 
It  is  too  tall  a  plant  for  rockeries,  and  one 
would  recommend  it  for  the  warm  border,  and 
that  it  be  lifted  to  ripen.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
Tulips  of  its  class,  well  worthy  the  little  atten- 
tion it  requires.     April. 

7'.  /lersica.  —  A  pretty  but  variable  species 
inhabiting  the  mountain  ranges  of  South- 
western Europe,  known  to  all  the  world  under 
this  name,  but  more  rightly  called  T.  australis 
(Link),  and  also  known  as  T.  breyniana.  The 
type  plant  grows  6  inches  hi^h  and  bears 
branching  ruddy  stems,  yellow  star-like 
flowers  2  inches  across,  with  no  basal  blotch 
whatever.  The  exterior  of  the  flowers  is 
entirely  covered  with  a  reddish  copper  colour- 
ing, a  production  of  strong  sunshine,  for  the 
flowers  are  pure  yellow  in  shade.  The  flowers 
are  nodding  :  in  fact,  lay  on  the  ground  in  a 
bud  state,  lifting  themselves  erect  to  open. 
They  have  a  delicious  Primrose  fragrance. 
Its  cultivation  is  simplicity  itself.  A  border 
as  hard  as  a  rcidway  or  a  dry  rockery  slope 
■with  no  subsequent  attention  whatever  will 
prove  all  sufficient  to  grow  it  well.  It  dislikes 
cultivated  soil,  and  will  thrust  its  newly  formed 
bulbs  deeply  into  a  harsh  subsoil  if  the  upper 
stratum  is  cultivated. 

T.  ji/iinifo/iii  (.lord.).— A  bold  border  Tulip, 
from  Savoy,  of  gesneriana  type,  w'ith  broad, 
stout,  channelled  leaves  on  stems  i  feet  high, 
and  crimson-scarlet  flowers  of  large  size  with 
rounded  petals,  furnished  at  the  base  with  a 
blue-black  eye,  a  few  flushes  of  yellow  dividing 
the  two  colours.  The  plant  likes  a  warm 
situation,  but  otherwise  may  be  treated  like 
the  rank  and  file  of  border  Tulips. 

2'.  ji/ati/xtii/iiiii  (.lord.)  is  a  South  European 
plant  w'ell  known  in  cultivation  as  the  "rouge," 
to  which  many  garden-raised,  late-flowering 
Tulips  revert.  It  is  a  robust  plant  of  medium 
size,  with  flowers  coloured  a  dull  shade  of 
salmon-rose,  paler  near  the  margins  externally, 
and  tinted  apricot  near  the  ill-defined  yellow 


base  internally.  It  is  not  popular  as  a  border 
plant,  but  when  detected  as  a  "rouge"  among 
garden  Tulips  it  should  be  cherished  and 
seeded — not  thrown  away.  The  potentialities 
the  plant  has  gathered  in  its  course  through 
a  series  of  generations  and  in  various  beautiful 
guises,  and  which  merely  await  the  process  of 
reproduction  by  seeds  to  develop  either  singly 
or  in  startling  combination,  is  a  wealth  to  be 
reckoned  as  infinitely  greater  than  that 
possible  to  obtain  by  cross-fertilisation  of 
species  or  the  weary  wait  for  sports.  The  man 
who  laments  the  presence  of  this  potential 
"rogue"  among  his  Tulips,  and  who  straight- 
way pulls  him  out  as  a  vulgar  "  revert,"  should 
rather  welcome  it  as  a  moans  of  increasing  his 
riches  in  these  beautiful  garden  plants. 

T.  prcecox  (Tenore).  —  Another  I^luropean 
plant  more  generally  known  as  Oculus  solis. 
It  is  a  strong  growing,  very  early  species,  with 
somewhat  coarse  flowers,  the  petals  of  which 
arc  pointed,  4  inches  long,  broad  below, 
coloured  crimson  with  black  base  reaching 
neirly  halfway  up  the  petals.  Its  chief  value  is 
in  its"earline.-s,  but  with  so  many  choicer  Tulips 
in  cultivation  it  is  not  worth  general  attention; 
var.  Damiiiititi  is  the  best  form. 

7'.  prrestiins,  a  new  Tulipa  from  Bokhara, 
is  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible excellence.  It  is 
dwarf,  with  very  broad 
glaucous  leaves  covered 
with  a  multitude  of 
short  silky  hains.  The 
Howersrangein  number 
from  one  to  three,  they 
are  coloured  light  scar- 
let, of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  familiar 
Due  Van  Thol  group 
of  early  flowering 
Tulips,  and  there  is  no 
basal  blotch.  The  buds 
as  soon  as  seen  peeping 
through  the  sheathing 
leaves  are  just  as  richly 
coloured  as  the  ex- 
panded flowers.  With- 
out doubt  one  of  the 
most  valuable  intro- 
ductions of  recent 
years.  It  makes  a  very 
efl'ective  rockery  plant, 
and  seems  satisfied 
with  j  ust  ordinary 
treatment.  It  flowers 
simultaneously  with 
T.  kaufiiianniaiM.  In 
general  character  and 
in  its  hairy  leaves  it 
shows  kinship  with 

7'.  swi  veoleiis,  from 
the  Crimean  Peninsula. 

T.  jirimii/iiia  is  a 
dwarf  slender  species, 
the  native  habitat  of 
which  is  unknown  to 
me.  It  h.as  lax,  narrow 
leaves  as  long  as  the 
stems,  and  white  or 
creamy  tinted  flowers, 
coloured  a  pale  prim- 
rose-yellow at  the  base 
and  flushed  with  ruddy 
bronze  externally.  It 
is  a  neat  and  pretty 
species,  resembling  in 
habit  of  growth, 
shape  of  flower,  ancl 
pleasing  Primrose-like 
fragrance  the  native 
T.  sylvestris.    It 


requires  a  warm  exposure  on  a  rockery  slope, 
and  it  only  expands  during  very  warm  sun- 
shine.    April. 

T.  jmk'hetla  is  a  dwarf  Cilicican  species, 
resembling  T.  Lownei  in  .'size,  habit,  and  shape 
of  flower.  It  is  coloured  a  jiretty  shade  of 
crimson,  flushed  externally  with  green,  and 
furnished  at  the  base  with  a  small  eye  of  blue 
colouring.  March,  April.  Cultivation  as  for 
T.  Lownei.  Geo.  B.  Mallett. 

(I'o  be  continued.) 
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IVY-LEAVED     PELARGONIUM 
M.ME.   CKOUSSE. 


o 


course  in  most  parts  of  the  British 
Isles  the  Pelargonium  is  not  hardy, 
but  it  lives  out  unharmed  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  therefore  justifies  a 
place  under  the  above  heading. 
The  photograph  of  which  we  have 
made  an  illustration  was  kindly  sent  by  Miss 
Kvans,  Belgrave  View,  Ventnor,  last  week.  The 
house  faces  south,  is  sheltered  from  the  east,  and 
the  plant  was  put  in  nearly  four  years  ago  when  it 
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was  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  high.  It  has  never 
been  without  a  flower  for  two  years,  even  in 
winter. 


TROP.EOLUM    POLYPHYLLUM. 

If  Mr.  Arnott  will  be  good  enough  to  add  a  few 
handfuls  of  mortar  rubbish  to  the  soil,  T.  poly- 
phylluni,  eJule,  and  Leichtlinii  will  grow  like  weeds. 
Here  bulbs  the  size  of  large  Kidney  Potatoes  are 
obtained  from  the  crevices  of  a  mortar-built  wall, 
where  they  nestle  in  the  decaying  mortar. 

Baden-Baden.  Max  Lkiuhtlin. 


GARDENING    IN 
INDIA. 


SOUTH 


A  Bungalow  and  its  Garden. 

GARDENING  in  India,  except 
for  planters  or  retired  officers  who 
have  settled  down  in  a  pretty 
little  estate  on  the  hills,  and  can 
lay  out  their  gardens  with  an 
eye  to  permanent  effect  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  is  by  no  means  an 
unalloyed  pleasure.  True,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
motto  chosen  by  Mrs.  Temple  Wright  for  her 
charming  little  brochure  on  Indian  gardening, 
the  lover  of  flowers  will  always  try  to  beautify 
the  surroundings  of  the  house  in  which  he 
sojourns  during  his  migratory  existence  in  that 
land  of  exile,  "Sic  vos  non  volis  mellificatis 
apes,"  and  although  it  is  a  proverb  among 
Indian  officials  that  if  you  want  to  make  sure 
of  being  transferred  to  a  distant  place,  you 
have  only  to  set  about  laying  out  a  nice 
vegetable  garden,  by  the  time  the  produce  is 
ready  the  inner  man  of  the  luckle.ss  designer  of 
that  garden  will  be  languishing  on  native- 
grown  vegetables  several  hundred  miles  away 
from  his  cherished  garden,  and  a  "  wise  man," 
who  i)robably  does  not  know  a  Turnip  from  a 
Beet,  except  on  the  table,  will  be  enjoying  the 
labour  of  the  industrious  "  fool  "  of  a  horti- 
culturist. Yet,  fortunately,  things  grow  so 
fast  during  the  six  months  of  the  rainy  season, 
from  July  to  December  (this  includes  the 
break  between  the  two  monsoons),  that  one  is 
encouraged  to  do  one's  best  in  the  way  of 
gardening,  and  not  to  feel  that  as  far  as  one's 
own  enjoyment  is  concerned  one's  labour  will 
necessarily  be  thrown  away. 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  transferred  to  my 
last  station  in  February,  1902,  and  in  finding 
myself  the  temporary  possessor  of  a  fine  old- 
fashioned  bungalow,  with  a  large  park  and  the 
makings  of  a  very  good  flower  and  vegetable 
garden.  Nothing  much  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  planting  till  the  rains  begun  in  July, 
but  in  the  meantime  I  had  plenty  of  time  to 
get  things  in  readiness  and  plan  out  all  my 
beds  and  borders.  My  predecessors  had  not 
been  very  keen  amateur  gardeners,  and,  as  is 
usual  among  English  officials  in  India,  most  of 
the  garden  flowers  were  grown  in  pots,  these 
being  an  available  asset  at  the  time  of  transfer 
of  occupancy.  I  engaged  half  a  dozen  strong 
native  ryots,  who  thought  themselves  well  paid 
at  the  rate  of  10s.  a  week  divided  among  them 
all,  and  who  laboured  cheerfully  from  eight  to 
ten  hours  a  day,  and  soon  picked  up  a  very 
good  idea  of  "master's"  wishes.  One  rarely 
had  to  tell  them  the  same  thing  twice.  With 
temporary  coolies  to  aid  in  ridding  the  garden 
of  Spear  Grass,  weeds,  jungle  shrubs,  and  that 
sure  visitant  on  neglect,  the  prickly  Pear, 
and,  incidentally,  of  dozens  of  snake.s,  from 
the  giant  but  harmless  rat-snake  to  the  tiny 
but  deadly  viper,  I  soon  had  the  surroundings 
of  the  bungalow  in  very  good  order.  The  park 
was  full  of  beautiful  specimen  trees.    Biinyans 


of  immense  girth,  with  myriads  of  scarlet 
berries  loved  by  birds,  and  long  air-roots,  which 
in  many  cases  on  descending  into  the  soil  had 
grown  into  trunks,  propping  up  the  aged  tree, 
whose  main  stem,  after  having  done  duty  for 
so  long,  was  fittingly  supported  by  the  younger 
generation  ;  Tamarinds  of  dense  shade,  and 
covered  in  due  season  with  Nut-like  fruit,  so 
indisjiensable  for  curries  ;  Flame  of  the  Forest, 
trees  of  giant  size,  covered  during  the  hot 
weather  with  a  blaze  of  vivid  scarlet  like  a  sea 
of  blood  ;  and  the  Frangipani  Tree  with  its 
wealth  of  sweetly-scented  flowers,  creamy 
white,  with  orange  throat,  filling  the  air  with 
perfume  for  many  hundred  yards.  The  drives 
were  widened  and  neatly  edged,  and  pretty 
winding  paths  cut  out  about  the  grounds.  Beds 
and  borders  were  planned  and  excavated  near 
the  bungalow,  and  channels  made  leading  from 
a  fine  tank  as  big  as  a  small  lake,  and  flowing 
into  concrete  reservoirs  cunningly  hidden  in 
diSerent  spots  about  the  flower  garden. 

The  vegetable  garden  was  irrigated  by  direct 
flow  from  these  channels  into  the  beds,  but  the 
flower  garden  was  watered  from  the  reservoirs 
by  hand.  All  the  plants  in  pots— Crotons, 
Roses,  Amaryllis,  Tuberoses,  Caladiums, 
Eucharis,  (Jrinums,  Dracaenas,  &c.— save  a  few, 
were  planted  out  at  once,  the  pots  being  broken 
round  them  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots. 
Although  the  heat  was  most  trying — 100"  to 
112"  by  day  from  March  to  June,  and  the  rain 
held  off,  except  for  occasional  thunderstorms  — 
these  plants  grew  apace.  They  were,  of  course, 
watered  daily.  Beds  were  )ire])ared  with  a 
view  to  growing  masses  of  Hibi.'^cus.  These 
had  distant  shade  of  trees,  save  when  the  sun 
was  right  overhead  midday,  so  that  the  soil 
was  kept  fairly  moist  and  cool,  while  the  plants 
got  enough  of  the  brilliant  sunshine  to  make 
them  flower  well.  Borders  were  prepared 
round  the  bungalow  for  climbing  plants  and 
annuals  with  an  edging  of  bulb.s.  In  front  of 
the  bungalow  a  large  central  garden  was  fenced 
in  with  a  Bamboo  hedge.  This  garden  was 
entered  by  a  long  covered  archway  opposite 
the  house,  and  was  filled  with  flowers  and 
climbers.  A  large  octagonal  summer-house 
was  built  of  split  Bamboo,  and  beds  iirepared 
round  it  for  climbers,  while  inside  brickwork 
stages  were  erected  for  Ferns,  Eucharis,  Lilies, 
&c.  An  abundance  of  large  stones  and  pieces 
of  rock  was  collected  for  rockwork.  Pergolas 
and  screens  of  immense  Bamboos  were  erected 
(these  only  cost  a  few  pence  each,  and  are  as 
large  as  small  masts),  and  the  kitchen  garden 
was  surrounded  by  a  Bamboo  fence  to  supple- 
ment the  somewhat  gappy  hedge.  In  July 
the  welcome  rains  began,  and  the  beds  and 
borders  were  rapidly  tilled  with  plants  from 
the  Agri-horticultural  Society's  Gardens, 
Madras.  The  verandah  of  the  bungalow  was 
filled  with  Ferns  of  all  kinds  —  Palms, 
Dracienas,  and  Caladiums— in  some  of  the 
largest  leaves  of  which  little  Indian  birds  wove 
their  nests. 

The  house  was  covered  with  climbing  plants 
by  Christmas,  chiefly  with  the  pretty  and 
rapidly  growing  Quisqualis  indica  (Rangoon 
Creeper),  of  which  I  am  so  fond.  This  lovely 
climber  is  covered  with  sprays  of  flowers, 
white  on  opening,  but  by  evening  darkest 
crimson,  and  very  sweetly  scented  at  night. 
The  summer-hou.se,  arch,  pergolas,  and  screens 
were  soon  a  mass  of  leafage  and  flowers,  being 
overgrown  with  fine  specimens  of  the  following 
climliers :  Thunbergia  alata,  T.  grandiflora, 
Solanum  seaforthianum,  Aristolochias  of  sorts, 
some  with  giant  flowers,  but  with  what  a 
native  apothecary  called  a  "post-mortem  smell" 
(these,  needless  to  say,  were  not  near  the 
house)  ;   Passifloras  in  some  dozen  kinds,  the 


lovely  trumpet-flowered  Beaumontia  grandi- 
flora, Allamanda  Schotti  with  immense  golden 
blooms,  Lonicera  Leschenaultii,  Jasmines  and 
Bignonias  galore,  and  everywhere  a  gap 
ap])eared,  owing  to  slow  growth,  the  space  was 
soon  filled  with  Jacquemontia  violacea  with 
its  bunches  of  tiny  blue  Convolvulus-like 
flowers,  and  Iporacea  Leari,  an  iinmen.se 
Morning  Glory  which  spreads  so  by  runners, 
like  Strawberries,  that  out  of  three  plants  I 
made  some  thousands,  and  covered  the  whole 
fence  round  my  large  kitchen  garden  with 
them.  The  channel  banks  were  turfed  and 
planted  with  red  and  white  Vincas  and  bulbs 
of  rosy  Crocus-like  Zephyranthes.  The  Croton 
beds  were  filled  with  Crotons  of  every  hue, 
interspersed  with  Crinums,  Amaryllis  hybrids, 
Cannas,  and  Hippeastrums.  In  the  centre 
garden  the  sides  of  the  archway  and  the 
interior  of  the  summer-house  were  filled  with 
Eucharis  and  Caladiums.  The  Eucharis  did 
wonderfully  well,  only  getting  fitful  gleams  of 
sunshine  through  the  creepers,  and  every  pot 
throwing  up  some  half  dozen  immense  trusses 
of  bloom. 

The  rockwork  was  covered  with  Ipomoea 
Leari,  through  which  grew  Tuberoses,  Zephy- 
ranthes, and  Amaryllis.  The  Bamboo  fence 
round  the  garden  was  covered  with  scarlet 
Iponuea  and  a  border  planted  with  Ixoras 
(red,  white,  and  rose),  Allamandas,  Oleanders 
(single  white  and  ro.se  and  double  of  sorts),  and 
Hibiscus  in  .some  dozen  varieties  ran  all  round 
this  garden.  Between  this  and  the  summer- 
house  were  some  two  dozen  beds  filled  with 
Roses,  Cannas,  Hibiscus,  Euphorbia,  and 
annuals,  chiefly  Zinnias,  Balsams,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Marigolds,  Dianthus,  and  Ver- 
benas. Where  shade  was  obtainable  under 
the  giant  Flame  of  the  Forest  trees  on  one 
side  of  the  garden  I  grew  several  species  of 
Crinum  to  perfection.  There  was  an  enormous 
Bougainvillea  over  an  arch  at  the  further  end 
of  this  garden,  leading  to  an  old  sundial 
erected  by  a  gallant  general — for  the  bungalow 
was  the  general's  quarters  years  ago  when 
British  troops  were  quartered  there  — bearing 
his  name  as  clearly  as  when  it  was  cut  nearly 
a  century  ago. 

Roses,  of  course,  in  the  plains  do  not  do 
well.  They  flower  freely  if  properly  cared  for, 
but  the  blooms  are  very  thin  and  open  too 
soon,  and  are  very  fleeting.  But  even  in  India 
one  cannot  call  a  garden  worth  the  name 
without  its  Roses.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  stock  of  own  root  Roses  from 
cuttings  put  down  in  the  open  in  partial  shade 
during  the  rains. 

Amaryllis,  Tuberoses,  and  Zephyranthes 
increased  with  me  like  Crocus  and  DaS'odils 
do  at  home,  and  I  began  planting  them  about 
the  grass  on  the  lawns.  The  grass,  of  course, 
on  the  lawns  round  the  house  was  watered 
daily  and  was  very  green,  but  in  the  park  it 
was  dried  up  from  January  lo  June,  and 
during  the  rains  had  to  be  cut  so  freiiuently 
as  it  grew  no  fast  that  at  last  I  adopted  the 
amusing  ex]iedient  of  sending  my  peons  (office 
servants)  into  the  roads  to  order  the  shepherd 
boys  driving  their  flocks  from  market  or  to 
pasture  to  turn  the  sheep  into  the  i)ark  every 
week,  but  with  strict  orders  that  no  goats 
should  be  admitted,  for  no  Indian  goat  will 
look  at  grass  while  there  are  succulent  trees  or 
shrub  shoots  within  his  reach,  and  by  standing 
on  his  hind  legs  it  is  wonderful  how  far  he  will 
strip  your  best  specimens. 

I  grew  many  beautiful  shrubs  on  the  lawns, 
and  where  sliade  was  available  the  Gardenia- 
like bush  .lasmines  did  very  well.  Although 
I  had  to  give  up  my  garden  all  too  soon  this 
April   to   come   home   on   leave,   I   had   been 
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amply  repaid  already  for  the  pains  I  had  taken, 
and  my  pleasure  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
my  successor,  though  not  an  enthusiastic 
gardener,  promised  that  he  would  gladly 
continue  the  work  that  I  had  begun,  and  was 
delighted  at  succeeding  to  such  a  pretty  garden. 
Such  is  a  brief  account  of  an  amateur's 
garden  work  in  the  plains  of  South  India.  It 
is  strange  that  so  very  few  native  gentlemen 
have  any  idea  of  the  beauties  of  the  flower 
garden,  those  that  grow  flowers  at  all  generally 
growing  them  solely  with  a  view  to  stringing 
them  together  for  garlands  for  their  religious 
rites  or  as  marks  of  respect,  and  not  caring  for 
any  arrangement  to  give  a  harmony  of  colour 
in  the  garden.  I  may  add  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  any  success  1  may  have  achieved  in 
so  short  a  time  is  due  to  the  abundance  of 
manure  I  was  able  to  .secure.  Besides  manure 
from  my  stables,  I  always  had  an  abundant 
supply  of  cow,  goat,  and  sheep  manure  brought 
in,  and  a  large  bone  factory  was  at  work  a 
couple  of  miles  away,  so  that  I  could  procure 
crushed  bones  and  bone-meal  at  a  merely 
nominal  price.  All  the  beds  and  borders  were 
therefore  well  prepared  at  the  outset,  which 
in  India,  as  in  England,  is  half  the 
battle.  R.  A.  Jenkins,  I.C.S.  . 


and  spend  the  labour  on  new  plantations. 
The  native  varieties  are  well  flavoured  but 
small  in  berry,  and  this  caused  the  first 
atteni])ts  at  cultivation  to  be  made  with  the 
English  varieties.  But  the  two  species  were 
soon  hybridised,  and  a  new  race  was  thus 
originated  that  surpasses  either  alone.  We 
now  have  varieties  of  exquisite  flavour  that 
will  yield  from  (;,000  quarts  to  20,000  quarts 
per  acre.  There  are  about  'lOO  named  varieties 
of  good  quality,  and  more  are  being  raised 
every  year.  H.  E.  A'an  Deman. 
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FREESIAS. 

GARDKNINO  notes  lose  much  of  their 
value  if  they  are  not  seasonable, 
and  therefore  my  excuse  for  writing 
about  these  greenhouse  winter  flower- 
ing bulbous  plants  is  that  now  is  the 
time  to  commence  their  culture. 
Much  is  gained  by  making  an  early  start,  late 
potted   bulbs  never  make  up  for  time  lost  at  the 


an  amateur's  greenhouse  ;  about  Christmas  time 
when  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over  and  the  forced 
Azaleas,  Lilacs,  &c. ,  have  not  yet  made  their  appear- 
ance the  small  conservatory  is  usually  a  mostdesolate 
spot ;  resting  Ferns,  half  dead  (ieraniums,  and 
leafless  Roses  more  often  than  not  are  largely  in 
evidence.  And  yet  a  display  of  beautiful  Freesias 
might  be  had  with  very  little  trouble.  The  bulbs 
are  Dot  expensive  to  buy,  in  fact,  large  quantities 
of  them  are  sold  at  the  bulb  auction  sales  in  London 
every  year.  They  may  be  grown  either  in  pots  or 
in  boxes,  in  the  former  if  required  to  make  a  display 
in  the  greenhouse  or  to  be  used  in  the  home  singly, 
but  if  cut  flowers  are  wanted  then  the  bulbs  may 
be  planted  in  boxes.  It  is  astonishing  what  a 
quantity  of  flowers  may  thus  be  had. 

Before  being  potted  or  boxed  the  bulbs  should 
be  sorted  into  two  sizes,  the  larger  ones  and  the 
smaller  ones  being  kept  quite  separate.  To  mix 
both  large  and  small  bulbs  together  is  the  surest 
way  to  spoil  a  potful  of  Freesias,  whereas  when 
bulbs  of  uniform  size  are  planted  together  the 
result  is  altogether  satisfactory.  The  Freesia  likes 
a  fairly  light  soil,  that  composed  of  two-thirds 
loam,  one-third  leaf-soil,  with  plenty  of  silver  sand 
added  is  suitable.  In  potting  fill  the  pots  {those 
6  inches  or  4\  inches  in  diameter  are  best)  about 
I  two-thirds  full  with  soil  after  having  drained  them, 


A    STRAW^BERRY   FARM 
IN    W^ISCONSIN. 

The  Strawberry  is  grown  on  a  large 
scale  in  America  as  it  is  in  England. 
There  is   not   a   State   or  Territory 
where  it  is  not  cultivated  and  the 
fruits  consumed  in  great  abundance. 
Both  city  and  country  people  enjoy 
Strawberries   and   cream   when  the 
fruit  is  in  .season.     By  the  modern 
means  of  transporting  in  refrigerator 
cars    Strawberries    are    sent    for 
thousands  of  miles,  and  it  is   pos- 
sible  to  find    a   few   in    the   fancy 
markets  at  almost  any  time  of  year. 
During  the  Hood  tide  of  ripening  the 
humblest  may  indulge  in  at  least  an 
occasional  feast  of  fresh  Strawberries. 
They  are  sometimes  retailed  at  ">  cents 
per  quart.     There  are  single  railway 
stations  from  which  more  than  100 
carloads  of    Ui,000  ciuarts  each  are 
shipped   in  one  season.      Fields  of 
50  acres  to   100  acres  belonging  to 
one  grower  are  not  uncommon.    The 
methods    of   culture    do    not   vary 
greatly,  and  all  of  them  inckide  the 
use  of  horses  very  largely.  By  the  use 
of  modern  tools  there  is  little  left  for 
the  hand  hoe  to  do.     Even  planting 
is  done  by  machinery  in  some  cases. 
The  most  common  system  of  cultiva- 
tion is  what  is  called  the  matted 
plants  are  set  about  2  feet  apart  in  rows  that 
are  from  .3i  feet  to  .">  feet  apart.     By  frequent 
stirring  of  the  .soil  with  horse  cultivators  it  is 
kept  loose  and  free  from  weeds,  e.xcept  in  the 
immediate   line   of    the    plants,   where    some 
hand   work   is   often   necessary.      The  young 
plants   are   allowed   to    spread    over   a   strip, 
varying,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  grower, 
from  1  foot  to  3  feet  wide.     Another  plan  is  to 
put  the  rows  about  3  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
1  foot  apart  or  a  little  more  in  the  rows,  and 
keep  all  the  runners  cut  off.     It  produces  the 
largest  berries,  but  necessitates  much  work.    By 
either  method    the  Ijcst  growers  never  allow 
the  plants  to  bear  more  than  two  crops,  and  i  Th 
some   but  one.     If   they   are  left   longer   the 
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commencement.  They,  of  course,  start  growth 
late,  and  lose  the  advantage  they  would  otherwise 
derive  from  the  late  summer  sun  and  light.  The 
consequence  is  their  growth  is  largely  made  in 
unfavourable  weather,  and  instead  of  being  strong 
and  healthy  is  just  the  reverse.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  by  starting  the  bulbs  the  latter  part 
of  July  ;  August  used  generally  to  be  considered 
the  best  month  for  this  work,  but  cultivators  have 
grown  wiser  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  their 
methods  of  culture,  as  regards  the  Freesia  and 
many  other  plants  also,  have  greatly  improved. 

I  am  surprised  that  amateurs  do  not  more  exten- 
sively cultivate  this  charming  South  African  flower, 
tor  anjone  with  a  greenhouse  or  frame  from  which 
frost  can  be  excluded  may  grow  it  to  perfection. 

e  Freesia  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  Christmas 
onwards  for  .several  weeks,  and   nothing  could  be 


weeds  arid  grass  become  very  troublesome,  and  '  more  acceptable  for  home  decoration  then  than  its 
the  berries  are  not  so  large  as  on  young  plants,  j  sweetly  scented  blossoms.  Very  rarely  indeed  does 
It  IS  cheaper  and  better  to  plough  them  under  I  one  come  across  a  creditable  lot  of  these  plants  in 


BUYS    AND    rilRLS   ARE   ENGAGED    GATUERING    THE 
ERS   FOB    NEXT   YEAR's    CROP. 

then  place  the  bulbs  upon  the  soil  (the  large  ones 
about  1  inch  apart  and  the  small  ones  rather 
closer),  press  them  in  slightly,  then  cover  with 
more  of  the  prepared  soil. 

Place  them  in  a  cold  frame  (or  out  of  doors  in  a 
cool  position  and  cover  with  ashes),  covering  this 
with  mats  to  keep  them  cool  and  encourage  root 
growth  first.  With  Freesias,  as  with  all  other  bulbs, 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  their  suc- 
cessful culture  is  to  ensure  root  growth  before  top 
leaf  growth  commences.  Without  the  former  first 
assured,  the  latter  can  never  be  satisfactory.  As 
top  growth  above  the  soil  becomes  evident  by  the 
leaves  pushing  their  way  through,  the  shading  must 
be  gradually  removed,  that  is  to  say,  do  not  have 
the  pots  of  bulbs  quite  dark  one  day  and  expose 
them  the  day  following  to  bright  sunlight.  If  the 
weather  is  dull,  the  covering  may  be  removed 
altogether,  if  bright  shade  them  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day. 

The  plants  will  make  rapid  progress  if  they  are 
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kept  cool,  and  this  is  most  important.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  force  the  Freesia  ;  the  only  time 
■when  heat  does  quicken  their  progress  a  little  is 
when  the  flower  spikes  are  seen,  then  if  the  house 
is  kept  moderately  warm  the  blooms  may  be  had  a 
few  days  earlier.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  growth, 
however,  a  warm  atmosphere  is  fatal  to  their  well- 
being.  When  the  pit  or  house  is  closed  in  the 
afternoon  the  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  rise 
somewhat,  but  not  above  65"  Fahr.  If  the  bulbs 
are  started  in  July  there  is  no  need  to  force  them 
in  order  to  have  flowers  at  Christmas,  and  if  the 
plants  have  perfectly  cool  treatment,  and  occasional 
waterings  with  diluted  liquid  manure  when  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  they  will  hardly 
fail  to  be  satisfactory.  As  the  plants  are  frail  when 
the  flower  stems  appear  they  must  be  staked  ; 
wires  or  neat  green  stakes  are  best.  A.  P.  H. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

BOLD    EFFECTS   IN    FLOWER 
BORDERS. 

A  MIXED  flower  border  is  oflen  fpnilt  by 
the  use  of  too  many  sorts  of  plants  at 
one  time.  In  a  very  small  place  there 
is  every  excuse  for  this,  for  the  owner 
1^  may  wish  to  have  all  his  flower  friends 
about  him  and  has  not  room  to  make 
large  groups  ;  but  too  often  in  long  stretches  of 
flower  border  in  quite  large  places  one  sees  little 
dabs  of  a  quantity  of  diflerent  plants,  giving 
perhaps  a  certain  brightness  of  colour,  but  fatal  to 
any  good  effect.  Such  a  border  as  that  in  the 
illustration  shows  the  great  advantage  of  a  bold 
and  quiet  treatment  of  large  masses  of  plants. 
Here  we  see  wide  breadths  of  Funkias  and  other 
noble  plants,  the  whole  thing  full  of  interest,  and 
with  the  quiet  dignity  that  goes  with  proper 
treatment. 


SEASONABLE  WORK   AMONG   THE 
DAFFODILS. 

July  is  perhaps  one  of  the  busiest  months  of  the 
whole  year  among  the  Daffodils,  especially  where 
large  collections  are  grown.     Lifting  and  storing  in 


all  trade  establishments  must  be  taken  in  hand  each 
year.  Certain  enthusiasts  will  tell  you  that  such 
and  such  nurserymen  lift  all  their  stocks  each  year, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  trade  must  do  this 
whether  they  wish  to  or  not,  if  only  to  select  the 
larger  roots  for  commercial  purposes.  In  certain 
instances,  and  with  the  common  sorts  generally,  it 
not  infrequently  happens,  when  these  are  grown  in 
large  areas,  that  the  medium  and  small  ones  are 
kept  apart,  the  former  for  lifting  the  year  after 
planting,  the  latter  in  the  second  year.  This 
means  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  the  bulbs  being 
easily  sorted  into  sizes  when  in  the  dry  state  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  some  acres  of  bulbs  having 
to  be  lifted.  Amateurs  are  frequently  at  a  loss 
how  to  act,  and  advice,  particularly  as  to  what 
sorts  of  Nircissus  may  be  left  in  the  soil  from  year 
to  year  with  impunity,  and  what  others  are  best 
lifted  and  given  a  short  season  of  rest,  may  be 
helpful.  Lifting  largely  depends  upon  the  soil. 
The  white  trumpet  sorts,  of  which  N.  cernuus  and 
N.  albicans  may  be  accepted  as  examples,  respond 
well  to  the  annual  lifting,  and,  generally  speaking, 
are  improved  thereby.  We  have,  however, 
instances  in  mind  where  such  as  N.  tortuosus,  as 
also  N.  cernuus  and  others,  have  remained  for 
years  undisturbed,  growing  well  and  increasing 
even  better  than  by  lifting.  Any  reader  so  situated 
is  advised  to  practise  what  experience  has  shown  to 
be  right  in  his  own  peculiar  circumstances  rather 
than  follow  a  theory  which  must  be  accepted 
generally  or  on  broad  principles.  The  latter, 
indeed,  favours  the  lifting  whether  in  light  or  heavy 
soils,  with  a  rest  of  not  more  than  six  weeks 
out  of  ground. 

(Joing  a  little  farther  into  the  larger  bicolor 
race,  we  find  many  of  these  have  quite  a  vigorous 
constitution,  the  latter  largely  responsible  for  their 
safety  in  many  gardens  as  well  as  various  soils. 
Taking  a  few  popular  sorts,  as  Mme.  Tlemp, 
(irandee,  Horsfieldi,  Empress  (bicolor  of  Haworth), 
and  Mrs.  W.  Ware,  we  find  all  of  these  like 
biennial  or  even  triennial  lifting,  provided  always 
they  are  well  planted  and  in  their  last  flowering 
gave  no  sign  of  being  affected  with  basal  disease. 
This  applies  to  all  sections,  and  it  is  an  important 
point  in  this  connexion.  Other  bicolors,  such  as 
Victoria,  J.  B.  M.  Camni,  and  Dean  Herbert,  are  best 
lifted  from  all  heavy  soils,  and  only  retained  in  the 
ground   where   the    soil   is   light   and   abundantly 


drained.  Then  there  is  the  yellow  trumpet  section 
in  which  we  find  Emperor,  P.  R.  Barr,  and  Princeps 
among  many  more,  the  first  is  usually  safe  in  all 
soils  for  two  or  more  seasons,  while  the  others 
mentioned  are  safe  in  all  light  soils  and  increase 
readily.  Both  P.  R.  Barr  and  Princeps,  however, 
cannot  be  left  in  heavy  soils,  while  Princeps,  where 
a  chalk  subsoil  exists,  will  frequently  die  out 
altogether.  Others  in  the  yellow  set  that  well 
repay  for  lifting  each  year  are  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
Glory  of  Leyden,  Golden  Spur,  Queen  of  Spain, 
Obvallaris,  Henry  Irving,  Captain  Nelson,  &c.  ; 
indeed,  vigour  does  not  appear  to  apply  in  this 
case  at  all,  for  Golden  Spur,  one  of  the  strongest, 
is  often  a  failure  when  left  in  the  soil  more  than 
a  season. 

Lifting,  perhaps,  serves  in  a  degree  to  destroy 
disease  which  would  flourish  and  extend  were  the 
bulbs  left;  in  the  soil.  As  I  have  known  large 
areas  of  this  kind  to  perish  I  do  not  advise  anyone 
running  the  risk.  The  Barri  group  (and  B.  con- 
spicuus  especially)  is  quite  at  home  in  all  ordinary 
soils  for  some  years,  a  similar  remark  applying  to 
a  large  arra}'  of  Incomparabilis  forms,  and  to  the 
Leedsii  section  generally.  One  small  group,  the 
Poeticus,  seems  to  resent  lifting.  Doubtless,  this 
is  in  a  measure  due  to  a  nearly  perpetual  rooting 
characteristic,  and  the  tenacious  fleshy-wiry  root 
fibres  even  when  out  of  ground  are  remarkable. 

Of  this  section  a  noted  grower  said  to  the  writer 
many  years  ago,  in  speaking  of  N.  P.  ornatus 
chiefly,  that  "five  minutes  out  of  the  ground  is 
four  minutes  too  long,"  and  there  is  great  truth 
in  the  observation.  In  this  matter  of  lifting,  the 
old  double  j'ellow  Daffodil  is  very  curious,  and  one 
stock  will  do  quite  well  and  another  fail  on  the 
same  land.  Maiden  soil  is  good  for  such  as  this, 
but  this  portion  of  the  subject  will  receive 
attention  later  on.  For  the  present  the  above 
notes  may  afford  a  olue  as  to  what  should  be  done 
in  the  sections  enumerated.  E.  H.  Jb.nkins. 
( To  he  continued. ) 


HARDINESS  OF  PERSIAN  CYCLAMEN. 

The  Persian  Cyclamen  gave  rise  to  the  improved 
species  C.  p.  grandiflorum,  and  which  in  its  turn 
was  the  origin  of  many  beautiful  varieties.  Up  to 
the  present  time  this  plant  has  been  cultivated 
exclusively  in  the  greenhouse,  yet  this  year  we 
found  it  to  be  much  hardier  than  we  had 
supposed.  A  tuber  was  left  in  the  open 
in  a  dry  soil  under  a  bank  facing  south 
and  without  any  covering.  The  plant 
began  to  grow  very  early  in  the  spring, 
and  bloomed  about  April  15.  We  have, 
therefore,  everj'  reason  to  think  that 
tubers  of  the  C.\clamen,  planted  in  a 
raised  bed  and  sheltered  simply  by  a  light 
covering  of  dead  leaves,  would  as  a  spring 
flower  vie  with  the  Hyacinths,  Crocuses, 
Tulips,  Narcissi,  Scillas,  Muscari,  and 
other  spring  bulbous  plants.  The  fact  of 
;■%  the  plants  being  in  the  open  air  would 
V  5  certainly  cause  the  formation  of  very 
strong  tubers,  which  it  is  well  known  are 
always  the  most  free  flowering. — JtJLES 
BURVKNICH,  in  BuVttbi  d'Arlwriculture. 
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POKDER  Pr   FLOWEES   HOI.DLY   ARBANGED.      (From  a  ] hotograph  by  M Is    Wlllinolt.) 


ROSE    AIMEE  VI BERT. 

O  W  beautiful  thi.s  fine  old 
Rose  is  jtist  now,  and  it 
will  go  on  flowering  right 
into  the  late  autumn.  It 
is  a  great  success  when 
budded  upon  a  short, 
uieiliuni,  or  tall  standard  P.riar.  I 
met  with  one  the  other  day  in  a  cottage 
garden,  and  it  \\as  the  picture  of 
health,  the  fine  glossy  green  foliage 
contrasting  so  admirably  with  the 
bunches  of  snow-white  blossom.  Upon 
a  very  tall  stem  this  Rose  looks  well, 
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and  it  quickly  deve- 
lo|is  a  very  large 
head.  It  has  not 
exactly  the  weeping 
habit  of  the  Ayr- 
shire Roses,  but  in 
time  the  weight  of 
the  branches  causes 
them  to  bend  over  so 
that  the  stem  is 
partly  hidden.  It  is 
a  Rose  that  should 
be  afforded  plenty  of 
space,  for  then  its 
line  proportions  are 
seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  N  a  t  u  - 
rally,  such  a  line 
climbing  Rose  is 
suitable  for  planting 
against  a  pillar.  It 
does  not  run  up  very 
high,  but  it  becomes 
dense  at  the  base, 
and  therefore  the 
old  and  useless  wood 
should  be  well 
thinned  out,  retain- 
ing their  full  length 
the  one  and  two  year 
old  growths.  I  have 
seen  this  Rose 
flourish  quite  near 
to  the  sea,  and  1 
have  also  found  it 
in  villages  completely 
covering  thatched 
cottages  with  its 
abundant  growths 
and  wealth  of  blos- 
som. We  cannot 
very  well  moke  too 
much  of  these  late- 
flowering  climbers. 
In  .Tune  and  .luly 
we  have  a  wealth  of 
good  things,  but  in 
autumn,  save  the 
good  (lid  Gloire  de 
Dijon  and  a  few 
others,  we  have  none 
too  many  Roses  that 
will  blossom  so  freely 
as  Aimee  Vibert. 
Philomel. 


ROSES  AT  Rl'CK- 
MANS,  OC'KLEY. 
This   being    now    a 
veritable    garden    of 

Roses,  1  think  you  may  like  to  have  a  short 
description  of  it.  Two  long  beds  with  gra.ss 
edgings  full  of  the  old  Damask  and  the  York 
and  Lancaster,  strong  bushes  of  four  years' 
growth,  are  blooming  profusely,  and  filling  the 
air  on  these  hot  summer  evenings  with  their 
peculiar  spicy  fragrance. 

At  one  end  of  the  border  is  a  tall  bush, 
some  S  feet  high,  of  the  old  pink  Boursault, 
and  another  bush  of  the  lovely  Rose  Celeste. 
From  the  grass  margin  of  these  long  beds 
descend  some  wide  but  shallow  grass  steps,  on 
a  grass  terrace,  the  steps  being  arched  over  by 
Penzance  Briars,  whose  full  beauty  is  past  for 
this  year.  Along  the  terrace,  flanked  by  a 
4-foot  brick  wall^  are  beds  of  Tea  Roses,  Mme. 
Lambard,  Francisca  Kruger,  and  Anna  Olivier 
just  now  especially  beautiful.  From  this  grass 
terrace  there  are  more  steps  arched  by  Paul's 
Carmine  Pillar,  another  transient  beauty,  but 
a  vivid  joy  while  it  lasts.     Then  another  brick 


climber  on  the  east 
side    of    the    house, 
where  it   reaches    to 
the    top,    and    looks 
beautiful  against  the 
old    grey    lichened 
roof  of  Horsham  flag 
stones ;    as    a   bush, 
upon  which  I  counted 
more   than    sixty 
blooms  ;    and    as     a 
hedge    10    feet  high, 
where  on  both  sides 
the     six     plants    of 
seven    years'  growth 
are  a  mass  of  white 
bloom.      I    planted 
them    6    feet    apart, 
and  they  form  a  close 
hedge,  and  are  satis- 
factory    both      as 
regards    foliage    and 
flower  from  base  to 
summit.    They  begin 
to  bloom  by  the  end 
of  May  and  continue 
to  the   end  of  Octo- 
ber.   The  Rose  has  a 
peculiar     and     very 
sweet  scent,  remind- 
ing one   of  the  taste 
of       the       Muscatel 
Grape,     and    during 
the     six     years     in 
which  the  hedge  has 
been  my  chief  garden 
lileasure  I  have  never 
known   it   to  be    in- 
fested with  green  fly 
or  other  pests.     I  am 
often  surprised   that 
this  Rose  is  not  more 
generally  p  o  p  u  1  a  r, 
for  its  merits  are  so 
obvious      that        it 
deserves       greater 
attention,  and  in  this 
garden       of       many 
varieties     it    is    un- 
doubtedly everyone's 
Favourite. 

R.  Lyell. 
Eiichnans,  OcMey. 


BOSK   AI.MEB    VIEEKT    AT   SPITAL    BROOK,  HODDESUO.V,  IIKBTS.       (The  plant  is  10  feet  hli/h.) 


NOTES     FROM 
SCOTLAND. 

An  improvement  in 
the  arrangement  of  the 
plants  in  the  large 
circular  conservatory  in 

wall  with  yellow  and  white  Banksian  Roses  Ifie  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow,  was  commenced  by 
growing  rampant  along  and  above  it,  and  more  Mr-  Whitton  lately,  the  central  portion  having  been 
tea  Roses  pegged  down  below.  Bardou  .Job  P'^^l^d  with  specimen  Tree  l-erns,  each  standing 
with  its  vevety  deep  crimson,  semi-double  ^"'hc.ently  wide  apart  to  permit  the  observer  to 
,,  .  •'        •   I,     ,         ■•.■   1  see  most  of  them  at  a  glance,   while  the  general 

flowers  IS  now  especially  beaittiful.  ^^^^.^      .^^   ^^^    ^^^    -^^  ^f    ^    ^^^^^  ^f    ^^j^ 

My  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  in  another  part  of  noble   type    of    vegetation.      I     should     imagine 

the  garden.     Two  long  lines  of  dwarf  bushes  that    nowhere    else    in    the    British    Islands    is 

are  divided  by  a  narrow  grass  path  and  backed  it    possible    to    find    just    such    another    group, 

by  a  high  Yew  hedge.    Viscountess  Folkestone  alike  for  the   number  and  quality  of    the  plants 

and  Frau  Karl  Druschki  among  many  others  employed    and    the    impressive    massing    of   the 

are  in  full  beauty,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  are  whole.       A    new    Todea    house    has    just    been 

free  from  blight.     I  find  in  gardening,  as  in  so  I  finished  in  the  same  gardens.     Glasgow  is  unique 

many  other  things,   that  prevention   is  better  in  having  attached  to  nearly  all  its  public  parks 

ti,„„  «„..„    „„.!  ^,/ .4„„f„J„™  «,„  Pnooc  Kof^-Q  extensive  glass  erections devotetl  to  the  cultivation 

than  cure,  and  by  doctoring  my  lioses  Detore  ,  „           °  i  i    t      ii     j  i    ^  »■        i    ,.      ■^■ 

^,      jji-i                       ^         ^            1.            ■      '  of  flowers  solely  for  the  delectation  of  its  citizens. 


the  fly  lays  its  eggs,  a  not  unpleasant  morning's 
task,  many  hours  of  most  disagreeable  work 
may  be  avoided. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  chief  favourite 
among    my    many    treasures.     Mme.    Alfred 


Orchids  are  cultivated  quite  extensively,  a  houseful 
of  Dendrobiums  at  Queen's  Park  being  in  the  pink 
of  condition.  At  ToUcross,  Cypripediunis  are 
made  a  speciality,  and  here,  too,  immense  quan- 
tities of  Odontoglossums  are  cultivated.     Seedling 


Carrifere   is  to  my  mind   absolutely  the  most  ,  raising  goes    on  apace,   and    perhaps  before  long 
satisfactory   Rose.      I    have   it   growing   as   a  '  we  shall  have  the  corporation  of  the  second  city 
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startling  the  horticultural  community  with  some 
out  of  the  way  novelty.  The  curious  thing  is,  that 
all  the  glass  structures  are  open  to  the  public, 
whom  Mr.  Whitton  declares  appreciate  Orchids  to 
the  full,  as  well  as  the  tens  of  thousands  of  plants 
of  a  less  aristocratic  character  cultivated  to  keep 
the  winter  gardens  and  greenhouses  gay  during 
the  whole  year.  One  of  the  moat  distinct  pot 
plants  I  noted  when  there  lately  was 

The  DouiiLE  Ragoed  Robin, 
which,  failing  to  prove  satisfactory  in  the  open, 
was  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant.  It  has  proved 
to  be  quite  satisfactory.  In  the  Winter  Garden 
at  Springburn  the  broad  raised  promenade  is 
bordered  by  masses  of  double  and  single  zonal 
Pelargoniums  in  the  most  glorious  colourings.  The 
climate  in  the  west  is  too  wet  for  these  out  of 
doors.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  same 
structure  to  furnish  the  space  on  the  ground  level 
with  large  Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  Strelitzias,  &c. , 
planted  out. 

A  New  Malmaison  Carnatton. 

At  the  recent  Rose  show  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  Cimp- 
bell,  High  Blantyre,  among  the  Cirnations  he 
exhibited  on  that  occasion  had  a  Malmaison  of  a 
novel  colour,  which  I  thought  very  attractive.  I 
had  seen  the  variety  a  year  or  so  ago,  but  not  in 
good  condition.  The  colour  is  light  apricot,  one  of 
those  peculiar  tints  that  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated,  the  petals  smooth  and  well  arranged. 
It  is  named  The  Queen,  and  the  stock,  I  believe, 
will  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  metropolitan  firm  for 
distribution. 

The  Fruit  Crops. 

As  the  season  advances  the  serious  deficit  in  the 
fruit  crops  becomes  more  apparent.  In  some 
gardens  Strawberries  are  a  blank,  in  others  Goose- 
berries, and  Black  Currants  are  so  scarce  that  in 
the  words  of  a  fruit  merchant  whose  dealings  are 
on  a  large  scale,  "they  are  at  ransom  prices." 
Raspberries  are  perhaps  the  one  crop  that  is  not 
more  or  less  a  failure.  There  are  many  gardens  in 
which  there  are  no  Apples,  Plums,  Pears,  Apricots, 
or  Peaches.  It  is  certainly  the  worst  fruit  season 
since  ISSO.  A  gardening  friend  of  fifty  years' 
experience  declares  it  to  be  the  worst  he  re- 
members. R.  P.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editor   is   not    responsible  for    the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


THE    NEGLECT    OF    THE 
VERBENA. 

[To  THE  Editor  of   "The  Garden."] 

SI  R, — It  is  very  gratifying  for  one's  eyes  to 
once  again  gaze  on  clumps  of  Verbenas 
after  their  almost  total  absence  from  our 
gardens  for  some  years.  Forty  years 
ago  the  new  varieties  of  Mr.  Chas.  Perry, 
of  Castle  Bromwich,  were  the  feature  of 
nearly  every  well-kept  garden,  and  at  exhibitions 
the  rows  of  Verbena  stands  were  one  of  the  chief 
attractions.  To  the  very  old  admirers  and  culli- 
vators  of  this  charming,  free-flowering,  and 
sweetly-scented  family,  it  affords  them  much 
pleasure  to  observe  they  are  likely  to  come  to  the 
front  again  for  the  decoration  of  our  gardens.  The 
following  were  some  of  the  varieties  seen  in  com- 
petitive stands  twenty  years  ago,  and  thousands 
would  like  to  see  them  revived  :  Admiration,  Annie 
Improved,  August  Renz,  Ball  of  Fire,  Boy  in  Blue, 
Dr.  Feyerlin,  Edward  Perkins,  Esmeralda,  Flower 
of  Dorset,  (Jeneral  Picton,  Hawk  Eye,  Lady 
Langlesbury,  Lady  of  Lome,  Lord  Chelmsford, 
LordCranbrook,  Lord  Leigh,  Marion  Baker,  Master 
R.  Cannell,  Phillip  Paulig,  Phlox,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Qaeen  of  Verbenas,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
Star,  Star  of  Eiin,  Swanley  Stripe,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

More  recently  Miss  Willmott,  of  Warley,  has 
been  giving  attention  to  the  raising  of  varieties  of 
beautiful  colour  and  form,  and  the  one  named  after 
her  baa  been  justly  admired  wherever   exhibited, 


and  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  growers.  At  the 
Drill  Hall  a  few  weeks  ago  Miss  Willmott  showed 
another  grand  improvement  named  Warley,  and 
it  is  said  to  keep  entirely  free  from  the  evil  effects 
of  mildew.  This  charming  variety  will  soon  prove 
an  acquisition  in  my  opinion,  and  it  will  become  a 
general  favourite.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  do 
much  to  bring  the  Verbena  into  favour  again, 
which  I  hope  will  be  as  generally  grown  and 
appreciated  as  it  was  formerly.  So  highly  appre- 
ciated was  this  flower  forty  j'ears  ago  that  steam- 
boats plying  on  the  Thames  were  named  after 
various  families  of  flowers,  and  the  favourite  boat 
was  that  christened  Verbena. 
Swantey.  Hesry  Cannell. 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — There  are  evidences  of  a  revival  of  interest 
in  the  Verbena.  The  fine  seedling  which  originated 
in  the  garden  of  Miss  Willmott  at  Warley,  and 
which  worthily  bears  her  name,  through  being 
exhibited  frequently  of  late  has  done  much  to 
quicken  this  interest,  and  evidence  of  it  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  other  named  Verbenas  are  putting 
in  an  appearance.  It  is  so  with  some  plants  ;  they 
fall  away  for  a  time  into  comparative  neglect,  and 
then,  after  a  time,  they  are  taken  into  favour 
again. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  V^erbena  cham.t- 
drifolia  in  1S27  some  species  of  Verbena  were  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  but  when  the  variety  Melindres 
was  introduced,  figured,  and  described,  interest  in 
the  flower  became  quickened.  Twediana  was  one 
ot  the  newer  introductions,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
was  valuable  as  a  seed  parent,  and  the  well-known 
species  V.  venosa  was  also  employed  for  cross 
fertilisation.  Venosa  is  a  most  useful  subject  for 
bedding  purposes,  and  is  probably  seen  at  its  best 
when  employed  in  association  with  variegated 
Pelargoniums  or  the  silvery-leaved  Centaurea 
ragusina.  A  coloured  plate  of  some  of  the  new 
Verbenas  of  1S4S,  which  appears  in  the  .lanuary 
number  of  The  Florist  for  I.S4!1,  shows  small  and 
starry  flowers  ;  but  such  raisers  as  Kendall,  Banks, 
Geo.  Smith,  Lochner,  and  Wyness,who  was  gardener 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  with  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hender- 
son and  Son,  were  all  at  work  improving  the 
flower.  Smith,  who  was  a  florist  at  Islington,  being 
a  very  successful  raiser.  To  these  succeeded  Mr. 
Edmonds,  who  was  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Lacon  at  Great  Ormesby,  Yarmouth,  and  by  18.54 
some  greatly  improved  flowers  raised  by  Edmonds 
were  distributed  by  Mr.  0.  Turner  from  Slough, 
and  found  great  favour,  chief  among  them  Blue 
Beard,  blue ;  Lady  Lacon,  pink  and  wonderful 
plum  coloured.  Woodroofe,  of  the  Harrow  Road, 
had  obtained  Mrs.  Woodroofe,  rich,  deep  scarlet  ; 
Robinson,  of  Pimlico,  his  Defiance,  scarlet  ;  and 
Geo.  Smith  his  Boule  de  Feu,  bright  crimson ; 
these  became  highly  popular  bedding  varieties  ; 
and,  with  Edmonds'  additions  year  by  year  there 
was  afforded  material  with  which  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry, 
of  Castle  Bromwich,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixties 
began  to  raise  the  fine  new  varieties  which  were 
annually  distributed  from  theRoyalNursery,Slough. 
Mr.  Perry  grew  his  Verbenas  in  pots  under  glass, 
and  by  this  means  he  was  able  to  produce  bold 
trusses  of  bloom  of  large  size  and  great  beauty, 
which  he  exhibited  in  bold  bunches,  and  thereby 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Verbena  as  an  exhibition  subject.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Perry,  Henry  Eckford,  then  at  Coleshill, 
Berks,  who  for  years  previously  had  been  an  active 
and  successful  "florist,  took  up  the  work,  growing 
his  Verbenas  in  the  open,  and  raising  seedlings 
which  were  named  and  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Keynes  and  Co.,  of  Salisbury.  Other  raisers  were 
producing  varieties,  among  them  Messrs.  Keynes 
and  Co.,  who  became  considerable  trade  growers 
of  the  Verbena,  and  their  Lustrous,  a  brilliant 
scarlet  bedder,  if  it  could  be  secured,  would  make 
an  excellent  seed  parent  in  the  present  day. 

The  introduction  of  the  fine  Karge-flowered  forms 
of  Phlox  Drummondii,  the  Begonia  and  other 
subjects,  brought  about  a  decline  of  interest  in  the 
Verbena;  but,  as  already  staled,  there  are  evidences 
that  it  is  again  becoming  a  favourite. 

Named  Verbenas    are  propagated  in  spring  by 


cuttings  made  from  the  growths  of  plants  kept  in 
a  greenhouse  during  winter.  Placed  in  pans  of 
sand  saturated  with  water,  and  the  pans  on  a  pro- 
pagating bed,  the  cuttings  root  in  a  very  short 
time.  As  it  is  ditHcult  to  keep  old  stock  plants 
through  the  winter  for  propagating  purposes,  it  is 
well  to  have  a  reserve  of  late-struck  cuttings  in 
pots,  as  more  likely  to  come  through  the  winter  in 
safety  ;  a  dryish  atmosphere,  with  care  in  water- 
ing, are  helpful  in  carrying  the  plants  through  the 
winter. 

Seeds  of  fine  varieties  may  be  sown  on  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  in  February  and  March,  the  seedlings 
duly  pricked  oft' and  grown  on  into  size,  and  then 
planted  out  at  the  end  of  May  to  flower  during 
summer.  Seedlings  are  generally  more  gross  in 
growth  than  propagated  plants,  and  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  planted,  while  being  of  good  heart, 
should  not  be  too  highly  manured.  Seedlings  vary 
in  quality  of  flower,  and  also  in  habit  of  growth, 
and  therefore,  if  certain  effects  and  combinations  be 
required,  propagated  plants  of  known  varieties 
should  be  employed  in  preference. 

Until  comparatively  recently  Verbenas  were 
grown  in  pots  and  exhibited  as  specimen  plants, 
and  particularly  so  in  the  West  of  England.  The 
plants  were  grown  in  good  sized  pots,  and  their 
branches  displayed  over  a  kind  of  sloping  shield, 
placed  in  a  sloping  position  ;  the  flowers  thus  faced 
to  the  front,  and  it  was  remarkable  what  superb 
masses  ot  bloom  were  thus  obtained.  Bunches  of 
trusses  of  Verbenas  are  now  superseded  on  the 
exhibition  table  by  those  of  Phlox  Drummondii, 
the  improved  varieties  of  which,  when  well  grown, 
make  striking  exhibition  subjects.         R.  Dean. 


[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  am  not  sure  whether  what  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  decadence  of  the  Verbena  is  not 
partially  due  to  indifferent  treatment  and  partly 
to  seedsmen's  enterprise.  If  we  can,  as  we  un- 
doubtedly do,  perpetuate  Verbenas  so  well  through 
seed,  it  is  evident  that  the  plant  does  not  lack 
stamina.  Certainly  we  can  now  obtain  from  a  packet 
of  seed  varieties  of  singular  beauty,  such  as  were 
in  existence  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Verbena,  and 
which  we  should  have  jumped  at  as  first-class 
additions.  But  I  want  to  have  it  made  clear  that 
the  Verbena  as  propagated  by  cuttings  from  named 
varieties  really  has  deteriorated.  A  few  years 
since  when  in  one  of  Lord  Farrer's  greenhouses  at 
Abinger  Hall,  Guildford,  Mr.  Payne,  the  gardener, 
an  old  Kew  man,  drew  my  attention  to  fine  pots  of 
plants  on  a  shelf  of  varieties  that  were  widely 
grown  as  bedders  so  long  since  as  1850.  These 
included  Purple  King,  Scarlet  Defiance,  Admiral 
Dundas,  and  some  others  I  have  forgotten  the 
names  of.  Now  it  was  obvious  that  what  Mr. 
Payne  could  do  so  well,  others  could  do  also,  and  he 
had  preserved  his  stock  of  these  old  varieties  solely 
by  treating  them  as  hardy  greenhouse  plants  in  the 
winter,  only  subjecting  them  to  warmth  in  the 
spring,  when  propagation  had  to  be  resorted  to. 

In  the  old  days  fifty  years  since  there  was  no 
trouble  in  keeping  Verbenas  in  robust  health.  Two 
favourite  methods  of  keeping  stocks  existed.  The 
best  was  that  of  shifting  some  young  plants 
in  the  spring  into  6-inch  pots,  keeping 
them  moderately  pinched  during  summer  and 
fully  exposed  outdoors  on  an  ash  bed  to 
the  sunlight.  These  plants  alwaj's  wintered  well 
and  gave  a  fine  stock  of  cuttings  in  spring. 
The  other  method  was  to  root  young  shoots  that 
were  not  carrying  flowers  in  the  autumn,  or  really 
about  the  middle  of  September,  putting  twelve  to 
fourteen  in  a  6-inch  pot,  letting  them  get  well  rooted, 
wintering  them  on  a  top  shelf  in  a  rather  cool  green- 
house, and  getting  plenty  of  cuttings  from  them  in 
spring.  If  aphis  gave  trouble,  an  occasional  dip 
into  a  nicotine  solution,  the  pots  being  carefully 
inverted,  kept  them  clean.  If  we  had  in  those  days 
no  patent  insecticides,  certainly  we  had  as  many 
insects,  and  could  always  manage  to  keep  them  in 
check.  We  did  get,  as  bedding  out  was  then  regarded, 
some  fine  masses  of  colour  from  Verbenas,  the 
diSerence  between  those  propagated  plants  and 
those  now  obtained  so  freely  from  seed  being  that 
then  we  did  know  what  the  flowers  would  be  and 
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growth  was  not  rank.  Now  there  is  no  certainty 
as  to  L'olour  of  flowers,  and  growth  is  apt  to  be 
rather  wild.  All  the  same,  I  freely  admit  that  I 
have  seen  many  mixed  beds  of  seedling  Verbenas 
that  were  very  beautiful  for  a  season,  though  apt 
to  be  overgrown  towards  the  autumn. 

It  is  rather  odd  that  the  recrudescence  of  the 
Verbena  as  a  propagated  plant  should  be  due  to  a 
lady  amateur  gardener.  All  honour  to  Miss 
Willniott  for  what  she  had  done.  Starting  with  a 
superb  and  now  wonderfully  popular  variety  in 
her  namesake,  she  has  set  for  herself  a  difficult 
task  to  find  something  to  excel  it.  It  is  indeed 
creditable  that  her  beautiful  variety  should  so  soon 
have  become  a  widely  grown  market  plant.  The 
scarlet  Warley  reminded  nie  much  of  the  old 
scarlet  Defiance,  a  popular  bedder  in  its  day. 
What  a  fine  ett'ect  would  be  created  were  a  bed 
carpeted  with  Warley,  close  pegged  down,  and 
strong  plants  of  Ellen  Willmolt  dotted  in  2  feet 
apart  ?  No  doubt  one  reason  for  the  removal  of 
Verbenas  from  gardens  as  bedders  was  their 
tendency  to  produce  rather  flat  formal  masses  of 
one  colour.  In  those  days  we  had  not  learned  to 
use  such  plants  as  carpets,  with  tall  graceful  plants 
standing  above  Iheni.  Let  us  hope,  thanks  to 
Miss  Willmott's  efforts,  the  Verbena  has  yet  a 
bright  garden  future.  A.  Dean. 


give  shade  during  strong  sunshine  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  After  a  few  days  the  lights  may  be 
tilted  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning,  if  the 
day  is  likely  to  be  hot,  they  may  be  gently  dewed 
overhead  with  a  fine  rose  or  syringe.  Under 
this  treatment  they  will  root  without  making  much 
top  growth,  and  make  better  plants  than  those 
struck  later  in  the  season  and  in  warmer  quarters. 
Aahwdllhorpe  Hall,  Norvnch.        T.  B.  Field. 


DAFFODILS  FROM  SEED. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  read  with  much  interest  a  letter  on 
"  l)affodils  from  Seed"  in  The  Garden  of  the 
18th  ult.  The  list  of  seed  bearers  will  be  very 
useful  to  many  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  different  Narcissi  in  this  matter.  I 
was  surprised  that  "  N.  B."  has  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  seed  from  Empress.  I  have  always 
obtained  a  fair  quantity  of  seed  from  it.  Sir 
Watkin  and  Crown  Prince  I  have  also  obtained 
seed  from.  1  have  also  had  a  lot  of  seed  from 
grandis  this  season,  although  I  have  never  before 
had  any  from  it.  1  failed  to  get  any  from  ornatus 
this  year.  The  severe  frost  in  the  middle  of  April 
must  have  done  considerable  damage  when  the 
process  of  fertilisation  was  going  on. 

W.  A.  Watts. 


[To   the    Editor    of    "The   Garden."] 

Sir, — I  believe  that  one  thing  that  caused  the 
Verbena  to  be  neglected  was  the  extreme  forcing 
to  which  the  plants  were  in  many  places  subjected 
in  their  propagation.  A  cold  frame  is  the  best 
place  in  which  to  strike  Verbena  cuttings.  Place 
about  8  inches  or  10  inches  of  half-rotted  leaves 
beaten  firmly  into  the  bottom,  and  over  the  leaves  i 
put  about  %  inches  of  light  soil  composed  of  one 
part  loam,  one  part  well-rotted  leaf-mould,  and 
one  part  sand.  This  should  be  well  mixed,  passed 
through  a  A-inch  sieve,  and  firmly  beaten  down 
with  the  back  of  the  spade.  Select  cuttings  from 
fresh  shoots  that  have  not  bloomed  and  become 
wiry  and  long  pointed.  Cut  through  at  the  third 
joint  from  the  top,  remove  the  two  bottom  leaves, 
and  dibble  them  into  the  frame  about  an  inch 
apart.  Water  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  so 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  droop  and  get  checked 
Ijy  being  dried  up.     Shut   down   the   frame,  and 


[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garde.n."] 
Sir, — I  have  read  "  N.  B.'s"  note  on  this  subject 
(page  4."))  with  the  greatest  interest,  and,  as  one 
who  has  (|uite  lately  begun  to  hybridise  these 
flowers,  I  should  like  to  say  how  very  helpful  this 
list  will  be  to  nie  in  the  future,  and  I  feel  sure  to 
many  other  readers  as  well.  In  fact,  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  obtain  such  a  list  for  some  time, 
but  without  success,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
most  of  those  who  do  know  will  not  injpart 
their  information  to  others.  This  last  spring  was 
remarkable  for  the  indifferent  way  in  which  many 
varieties  set  seed,  and  I  question  whether  we  could 
possibly  have  had  a  worse  season  for  pollen. 
Beatrice  Heseltine  seeded  splendidly  with  me  this 
year,  and  I  also  obtained  a  good  deal  of  seed  from 
pallidus  pr:ecox  crossed  with  obvallaris.  A  fallacy 
which  I  find  exists  amongst  some  amateurs  is  that 
now  the  standard  of  excellence  has  become  so  high 


I  it  is  almost  useless  to  cross-fertilise  the  commoner 
varieties.  That  this  is  quite  a  wrong  idea  is 
frequentl}'  proved.  Last  year,  for  instance,  saw 
the  advent  of  that  splendid  yellow  trumpet  King's 
Norton,  which  Mr.  Pope  assures  me  was  simply  a 
chance  seedling  raised  from  Emperor  and  not 
crossed.  And  ihis  fact  serves  to  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Burbidge's  advice  which  Mr. 
Bourne  reiterates,  "  raise  seedlings — hybrids  if  you 
can — but  raise  seedlings." 

All  DdH'odil  lovers  will  welcome  Mr.  Bourne's 
book.  It  is  clear  and  concise,  and  written  in  such 
a  way  that  the  veriest  tyro  cannot  fail  to  under- 
stand it.  But  neither  Mr.  Bourne  nor  your  corre- 
spondent "  N.  B."  make  any  mention  of  the  fact 
that  provided  a  little  extra  cultural  attention  is 
given  to  seedlings  their  time  of  flowering  can  be 
considerably  hastened.  A  friend  of  mine  sowed 
seed  in  the  autumn  of  1898,  which  he  had  obtained 
by  crossing  Weardale  Perfection  with  Mme.  de 
(iraaff.  The  plants  were  reared  in  a  cool  green- 
house, and  as  soon  as  they  were  3  inches  high  were 
potted    separately,    with     the    result    that    they 

i  increased  in  size  more  quickly  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done.  Most  of  them  bloomed  this 
spring  in  the  open  beds,  in  which  they  had  been 
planted  for  two  years,  and  both  the  flowers  and 
bulbs  proved  to   be  equal  to  an  average   Mme.  de 

I  Graatf  To  deal  with  a  large  number  of  seedlings 
in  this  way  would  be  too  much  of  an  undertaking, 
but  seed  saveil  from  the  choicer  varieties  should 
be   well   worth    this   extra   trouble.     In   order    to 

I  encourage  the  raising  of  seedlings  the  Midland 
Daffodil  Society  ofl'er  some  handsome  prizes  in 
their  schedule  for  next  year  for  a  small  group  of 
six  seedlings,  in  addition  to  the  usual  class  for 
twelve  seedlings. 

Wori-isterithire.  Arthur  R.   Goodwin. 


HALTON  GAEDENS,  THING. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  C^akden."] 
Sir, — It  was  my  good  fortune  about  ten  days  ago 
to  have  the  privilege  of  looking  round  Mr.  Alfred 
de  Rothschild's  gardens  at  Halton,  near  Tring, 
and  perhaps  I  may  say  I  saw  there  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  decorative  gardening  at  its  best. 
The  masses  of  evergreens  are  a  picture  in  them- 
selves, and  receive  every  attention  in  the  way  of 
piuning  at  the  proper  time  of  year.  In  the 
summer  season  baskets  of  pink  Ivy- 
leaved  Geraniums  are  studded  about 
these  evergreens  at  irregular  distances 
from  4  feet  to  20  feet  from  the  ground. 
These  baskets,  which  measure  about 
4  feet  across,  are  fixed  upon  poles  and 
are  a  mass  of  flower.  No  one  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  in  my  own  opinion  it  puts  all 
the  old  styles  of  bedding  out  quite  in 
the  shade,  and  I  can  only  say  it  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  upon  Mr.  Sander, 
the  head  gardener  at  Halton,  for  con- 
ceiving such  a  splendid  idea  for  decora- 
tive gardening. 

-     "  ■  G.  B. 


^   •-                 BUtchley. 
*■-  -i..  


A    BREADTH    OF    ENGLISH    IRISES    IN    THE    ROYAL   GARDENS,  KEW. 


ENGLISH    IRISES    AT 
KEAV. 

One  of  the  prettiest  pictures  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  a  few  weeks 
ago  was  the  grouping  of  English  Iris 
in  a  way  we  have  never  seen  before. 
It  is  a  happy  way  of  using  a  beautiful 
rtower  which  is  too  often  confined  to 
the  uii.xed  border.  Our  illustration 
will  convey  better  than  a  description 
the  effect  of  this  free  and  unusual 
grouping.  The  English  Iris,  by 
reason  of  its  broader  segments,  is 
better  adapted  for  this  method  of 
planting  than  the  Spanish  group, 
which  is  apt  to  look  weak  unless 
planted  with  great  discretion.  There 
is  tliis  advantage,  too,  that  the  bulbs 
of  both  groups  are  very  cheap. 
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INSECT  PESTS. 

THE     GOOSEBERRY    MITE. 

CLOSELY  allied  to  the  red  spider  of 
Vines  is  this  tantalisint;  little  pest, 
which,  in  scientific  circles,  answers  to 
the  name  of  Bryohia  pretiosa,  and 
invariably  causes  trouble  amongst 
Gooseberry  bushes  during  the  summer 
months.  In  the  market  plantations  in  Kent  it 
is  a  terrible  pest,  and  gives  more  trouble  to  the 
growers  than  any  other  on  account  of  the  great 
difficulty  one  has  to  eradicate  it.  But  for  the 
sickly  yellow  appearance  which  the  leaves  of  in- 
fested bushes  assume,  it  would  be  difficult  to  locate 
the  pest,  which  is  a  mite  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  As  it  is  there  is  no  trouble  in  distinguishing 
the  enemy,  because  the  leaves,  instead  of  being  of 
a  bright  green  hue,  turn  to  a  reddish  brown,  and 
from  that  to  yellow,  after  which  they  fall.  By  the 
aid  of  a  microscope  the  pests  may  be  observed 
clustering  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  while 
they  are  engaged  in  extracting  the  juices  from 
them. 

There  are  certain  conditions  under  which  the 
Gooseberry  mite  does  the  most  damage,  and  one  is 
in  the  case  of  old  and  partially  worn-out  bushes. 
A  bush  that  has  lost  the  vigour  of  youth  falls  an 
easy  prey  to  the  mite,  and  when  the  latter  is  on 
the  warpath  it  is  such  a  specimen  that  first 
succumbs.  Drought  is  also  conducive  to  the  spread 
of  mite,  particularly  at  the  roots,  and  for  this 
reason  bushes  growing  in  hot,  shallow  soil  invari- 
ablj'  suffer.  Poverty  is  another  cause,  and  those 
good  people  who  think  they  can  grow  Gooseberries 
successfuUj'  y«ar  after  year  without  giving  the 
bushes  any  manure  are  generally  among  the  first 
to  complain  of  the  mite  trouble.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  to  evade  loss  at  the  hands  of 
the  pest  in  question  there  is  nothing  like  main- 
taining a  free  vigorous  habit  by  growing  young 
bushes  and  treating  them  liberally. 

If,  in  spite  of  these  preventive  measures,  the 
foliage  looks  unhealthy  enough  to  give  rise  to 
suspicion,  a  few  of  the  leaves  should  be  carefully 
examined  through  a  glass,  and  if  mites  be  discerned 
spraying  operations  should  be  commenced  at  once. 
Any  advertised  insecticide  that  will  kill  red  spider 
may  be  used,  and  a  good  home  remedy  is  formed 
by  dissolving  2oz.  of  soft  soap  and  a  handful  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water.  A 
wineglassful  of  paraffin  should  also  be  added  and 
thoroughly  churned  in.  The  mixture  should  be 
warm  when  used,  and  be  applied  to  the  underside 
of  the  foliage  after  the  sun  has  gone  down  in 
the  evening.  Prompt  application  will  stop  the 
spread  of  the  pest,  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  get  head- 
way much  damage  is  done,  and  old  bushes  not 
infrequently  die  under  the  injurious  influence  of 
the  mite.  G.  H.  H. 


NOTABLE    GARDENS. 


PARK  PLACE,  HENLEY-ON-THAMES, 
is  well  known  for  the  great  beauty  of 
its  extensively  wooded  grounds.  They 
have  their  eminences  and  undulations, 
and  from  the  former  magnificent  views 
can  be  had  of  the  lands  lying  in  the 
valleys.  There  are  noble  trees,  extensive  gardens, 
and  much  glass.  On  every  hand  there  are  interest- 
ing features  and  natural  pictures  of  fascinating 
beauty.  To  get  a  glimpse  of  the  splendour  of  the 
woodlands,  the  domain  needs  to  be  approached 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  which  fringes 
the  slope  of  woods.  In  carrying  the  eye  from 
the  lowest  point  upwards  it  seems  as  if  every 
form  of  tree,  variety  of  leaf  and  shade  of  green, 
can  be  seen.  One  perceives  a  great  variety  skilfully 
blended,  giving  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  a 
planter  who  knew  what  he  was  about.  There  is 
no  thought  of  confusion  in  the  wide  slopes  of  wood 
falling  away  to  the  gleaming  river.  The  rising 
woods  waver  all  over  in  the  soft  mellow  sunlight, 
the  leaves  rustle  in   the  gentle   breeze ;    ear  and 


eye  alike  draw  in  the  inspirations  of  life  and 
beauty. 

The  summit  nearly  reached,  we  come  to  the  long 
subterranean  passage  through  the  native  chalk,  and 
beyond  the  plateau,  with  its  massive  trees  and  cool 
shrubbery  walks,  with  much  in  the  way  of  pictur- 
esque tree  and  shrub  on  every  hand  ;  a  fruit  garden 
with  its  flower  border  on  either  side,  had  its  edging 
of  Cupid  Sweet  Peas,  which  Mr.  Stanton  stated  are 
found  to  bloom  much  better  planted  in  a  line  than 
when  in  masses  ;  then  to  some  glass  erections  with 
an  inspection  of  their  contents,  of  fruiting  trees 
and  flowering  plants ;  at  the  back  of  one  a  huge 
bank  of  the  orange-floweied  Streptosolen  Jamesoni 
as  one  rarely  sees,  covering  a  very  large  space  of 
wall  ;  but  this  is  but  one  of  several  floral  features 
of  like  character.  The  charming  residence  of  the 
gardener  was  also  visited  ;  this  is  being  prepared 
for  Mr.  Powell,  who,  having  acted  as  foreman  for 
a  long  time  to  Mr.  Stanton,  now  succeeds  him  as 
gardener,  the  latter  devoting  himself  to  the 
estate.  Mr.  Stanton  has  had  charge  of  the 
gardens  for  over  thirty  years,  and  during  that 
period  has  greaily  improved  and  extended  them 
and  the  grounds.  The  bothies  are  quite  up  to 
modern  requirements,  and  the  large  sitting  and 
reading  room  set  apart  for  the  young  men  is 
admirably  fitted  up  and  lined  with  pictures, 
including  several  photographic  groups  of  the  past 
and  present  employes  on  the  estate,  who  are 
brought  together  by  the  generous  liberality  of  Mrs. 
Noble  once  a  year,  and  the  visit  recorded  in  this 
way.  Close  to  the  gardens  are  some  delightful 
cottages  for  the  workpeople,  the  walls  planted  with 
various  cordon  fruit  trees  by  Mr.  Stanton.  In 
visiting  Park  Place  one  is  able  to  gather  some  idea 
of  the  great  moral  and  social  benefit  arising  from 
the  interest  in  and  concern  shown  by  Mrs.  Noble 
in  the  interests  of  the  employes  on  the  estate. 

I  paid  but  a  very  hurried  visit  to  this  fine 
domain.  I  left  it  as  the  oncoming  of  evening 
brought  changes  from  light  to  shadow  on  the  land- 
scape and  on  the  woods,  upon  which  the  eye  dwelt 
with  a  sense  of  rest  and  refreshment.     R.  Uean. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOME     POPULAR     ERRORS 
ABOUT    MUSHROOMS. 

J\      /¥  UCH  of  the  uncertainty  which  to  many 

l\     /■        persons  seems  to  attend  the  collecting 

/  ^  /   h        of  the  edible  fungi  is  fostered  by  the 

/     ■/    I        many  popular  errors  concerning  the 

J_      y     J^      true  nature  of  these  plants  and  the 

means      by     which     they     may     be 

identified.     These  mistaken   notions,   which  often 

amount  to  superstition,  are  largely  due  to  the  fact 

that   a   large   part   of   the   development   of   these 

plants  is  hidden  from    view.     Consequently  their 

ways   are    shrouded   in    mystery    to    the   average 

observer.       Then,    too,    their   sudden  appearance, 

coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  often  grow  in  dark, 

damp  places  where  most  other  plants  do  not  thrive, 

lends  to  them  an  unnatural,  strange,   or  uncanny 

aspect,  which  may  often  prove  a  fertile  source  of 

suggestion  to  the  superstitious  mind. 

Thus  it  seems  to  be  no  uncommon  belief  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  toads  have  something  to  do 
with  them,  hence  the  term  Toadstool,  which 
suggests  to  the  imaginative  mind  the  picture  of  a 
toad  squatting  on  lop  of  one  of  these  plants.  It  is 
to  be  very  much  doubted  if  any  person  ever  saw  a 
toad  in  such  an  unusual  and  uncomfortable 
position.  Moreover,  many  of  them  are  incapable 
of  supporting  the  weight  of  even  the  smallest  toad, 
while  others  often  grow  where  no  toad  has  ever 
been.  In  fact,  there  is  no  more  foundation  for 
such  a  belief  than  there  would  be  for  an  idea  tliat 
toads  cause  the  growth  of  other  plants  near  which 
they  may  happen  to  be  found. 

One  very  common  error  in  the  use  of  these  terms 
is  that  a  Mushroom  and  a  Toadstool  are  two 
distinct  things,  hence  the  oft-repeated  query, 
"  How  do  you  tell  a  Mushroom  from  a  Toadstool?" 
To  the  surprise  of  the  enquirer  the  answer  of  the 
botanist    is    that    there   is   no    ditt'erence.      This 


leaves  the  matter  in  greater  doubt  than  before. 
The  person  who  is  able  to  recognise  one  fungus  as 
edible  usually  applies  to  it  the  term  Mushroom, 
and  calls  all  others  Toadstools  ;  while  another 
person  may  be  familiar  with  the  edible  qualities  of 
a  number  of  kinds  and  use  the  same  method  of 
naming  them.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  what 
would  be  a  Toadstool  to  one  person  would  be  a 
Mushroom  in  the  vocabulary  of  another,  and  with 
equal  propriety  in  each  case,  therefore  the 
synonymy  of  the  two  terms  is  established  through 
popular  usage.  Moreover,  no  scientific  distinction 
IS  made  between  these  two  terms.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  are  edible  Toadstools  aa  well 
as  poisonous  Mushrooms. 

This  question  is  also  suggestive  of  the  prevalent 
idea  that  there  is  some  short  and  reliable  test  or 
rule  that  can  be  applied,  and  which,  like  a  lucky- 
stone,  will  guide  its  possessor  in  the  selection  of 
the  good  and  the  avoidance  of  the  harmful  kinds 
of  fungi.  Thus  the  collector  of  fungi  for  scientific 
purposes  is  often  warned  by  the  persons  whom  he 
meets  against  eating  anj'  of  the  specimens  in  his 
basket,  while  some  sure  and  time-honoured  formula 
is  condescendingly  proffered.  The  expressions  of 
amazement  and  incredulity  on  the  faces  of  these 
persons  when  told  that  all  of  your  specimens 
except,  perhaps,  two  or  three  are  edible,  are  often 
amusing  to  see.  Many  otherwise  well-informed 
persons  claim  to  be  able  to  "  tell  a  Mushroom  "  by 
some  such  test  as  the  following  :  The  cap  must 
peel  readily  ;  they  are  pink  underside  ;  they  should 
not  blacken  a  silver  spoon  in  cooking  ;  must  have 
no  disagreeable  taste  nor  odour  ;  should  turn  dark 
when  salt  is  sprinkled  on  underside  ;  avoid  those 
having  bright  colours,  i&c.  These  are  only  a  very 
iew  of  the  rules  or  so-called  tests  that  are 
supposed  by  many  persons  to  enable  them  to 
discriminate  between  good  and  bad  fungi.  It  is 
not  strange  that  the  terrible  fatalities  that  now 
arid  then  occur  from  eating  poisonous  Mushrooms 
should  be  found  among  the  ranks  of  those  who 
have  faith  in  the  above  meaus  of  discrimination. 
It  is  only  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  do  not  occur 
more  often,  for  while  some  of  these  rules  might 
serve  to  exclude  "the  deadly  Amanita"  and  its 
noxious  relatives,  others  are  no  more  to  be  relied 
upon  than  is  a  horse-shoe  over  the  door  in  an 
epidemic  of  small-pox.  Eurtherniore,  most  of  these 
rules  exclude  many  of  our  choicest  and  most 
abundant  food  species  of  Mushrooms. 

If,  then,  there  is  no  easy  set  of  rules,  no  reliable 
test  that  will  exhibit  the  danger  signal,  how  is  the 
novice  to  know  when  gathering  the  fungus  offerings 
of  woods  and  fields,  that  he  is  not  placing  himself 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  subject  for  the  coroner 
and  undertaker  ?  The  real  question  to  be  answered 
is.  How  can  we  learn  to  know  the  edible  from  the 
poisonous  species  of  Mushrooms  and  Toadstools? 

The  popular  demand  for  some  short  and  easy 
way  to  make  this  discrimination  has  often  led  to 
the  adoption  of  some  artificial  means  in  lieu  of  the 
only  safe  and  natural  method,  the  use  of  the 
botanical  characters  of  each  fungus.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  in  gaining  a  correct  conception  of  the 
Mushrooms  and  Toadstools,  to  realise  that  each 
kind  has  certain  definite  characters  which,  when 
familiarised,  admit  of  ready  recognition.  It  is  also  a 
well-established  fact  that  some  species  of  fungi  are 
wholesome  while  others  are  poisonous.  Thus  it 
logically  follows  that  if  a  person  is  familiar  with 
the  specific  characters  of  any  species  of  edible 
fungus,  he  may  safely  collect  that  species  for  food. 
This  is  the  method  pursued  by  many  persons  who 
know  only  one  or  two  kinds,  and  so  long  as  they 
have  recourse  only  to  those  species  with  which 
they  are  familiar  they  incur  no  more  risks  than  in 
the  use  of  other  articles  of  food.  Therefore,  a 
preliminary  answer  to  the  foregoing  question 
would  be,  before  using  any  Mushroom  for  food, 
learn  to  recognise  it  by  its  botanical  characters,  or 
at  least  become  so  familiar  with  its  appearance 
that  it  can  bo  recognised  under  all  circumstances. 

If,  in  addition  to  such  information,  the  specific 
characters  of  the  few  poisonous  kinds  apt  to  be 
met  with  are  also  familiar  to  the  Mushroom  hunter, 
an  additional  safeguard  is  assured,  and  one  which 
will  enable  hini  to  discard  those  species  which  are 
the  most  common  cause  of  disaster.     One  of  the 
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GRAPE  .APPLEY  TOWERS. 

most  encouraging  features  of  this  subject,  contrary 
to  the  usual  supposition,  is  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  species  of  Mushrooms  and  Toadstools  are  either 
edible  or  are  at  least  possessed  of  no  dangerous 
qualities.  And,  fortunately,  the  comparatively 
few  species  which  do  possess  a  dangerous  and 
poisonous  principle  also  have  a  structural  character, 
which,  when  f.iniiliarised,  admits  of  ready  identifi- 
cation.— BidUitin  of  Aijricultural  College^  Michiyaii. 
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GRAPE    APPLEY     TOWERS. 

IT  is  remarkable  that  this  handsome  black 
Grape,  and  the  white  variety  named 
Lady  Hutt,  being  as  they  are  in  most 
respects  strikingly  dissimilar,  should 
have  been  raised  together  from  identical 
parents. 
This  shows  how  uncertain  are  the  results  of 
cross  breeding,  and  what  interesting  surprises 
are  sometimes  in  store,  even  for  the  practical 
hybridist.  Api)Iey  Towers  belongs  to  the 
various  thick  skinned  late  keeping  Grapes  that, 
especially  in  the  black  division,  include  some 
hand.some  varieties.  Some,  such  as  the  Alicante 
and  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  have  for  njany 
years  hieen  popular  under  glass.  Appley 
Towers  has  some  valuable  qualities,  and  is 
well  known,  yet    it  docs  not  appear  to  have 


become  generally 
grown,  although  it 
has  been  said  that 
market  growers  in 
the  Channel  Isles 
ajipreciate  it.  Its 
Ijroper  place  is  in  a 
late  hou.se,  where  it 
should  receive  treat- 
ment that  suits  the 
Alicante,  and  it  is  as 
easily  managed.  It 
grows  very  freely, 
forms  strong  wood, 
and  robust  thick 
foliage,  which  red 
spider  cares  little 
about.  It  .shows  and 
sets  its  fruit  freely, 
and  develops  firm, 
compact  shouldered 
bunches,  that,  if  the 
berries  are  V"'0P^'''y 
thinned,  travel  well. 
The  berries  are  large, 
oval,  perfect  in 
colour,  and  carry  a 
thick  bloom.  When 
well  grown  the 
bunches  are  very 
attractive.  InHavour 
it  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  other 
(i rapes  of  its  class, 
being  iileasantly 
brisk  and  refreshing, 
and  keeps  well.  It 
has  a  firm  Hesh  and 
somewhat  thick  tex- 
tured skin.  We  have 
it  growing  in  an 
inside  border, 
inarched  upon  a 
Madresfieid  Court 
stock,  and  it  thrives 
and  fruits  well, 
though  its  robust 
healthy  condition 
indicates  that  it 
would  succeed 
eciually  well  upon  its 
own  roots.  It  is  rather  late  compared  with 
many  varieties  in  ripening  its  fruit  and  wood, 
retaining  its  foliage  in  fresh  condition  for  an 
unusually  long  time,  and  for  these  reasons  it 
should  be  allowed  a  fairly  long  season  of 
growth  to  ripen  its  fruit  early  in  autumn, 
so  that  not  only  its  fruit  but  its  wood  al.so 
have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  perfectly 
matured.  VVith  the  same  object  in  view  its 
lateral  growths  should  be  afforded  liberal 
space  in  which  to  develop  their  large 
foliage. 

The  raisers  and  introducers  of  new  hothouse 
Grapes  appear  to  have  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  section  to  which  Appley  Towers  is 
closely  related,  for  most  of  the  new  varieties 
belong  to  it.  Appearance  has  apparently  been 
the  attraction,  but  handsome  and  valuable  as 
most  of  these  varieties  unquestionably  are, 
both  for  their  good  keeping  properties  and 
simple  cultural  re(iuirements,  they  are  not 
remarkable  for  flavour,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
principle  virtue  of  a  Grape.  With  the 
Frontignan,  Muscat,  or  Sweetwater  sections,  to 
which  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pince, 
Madresfieid  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
similar  choice  varieties  belong,  hybridisers 
would  probably  reap  rich  reward.  Closer 
attention  should  be  paid  to  these  highly 
flavoured  classes.  Thos.  Coomber. 

The  Ileiidre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 
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MiLTONIA   ROEZUI 

SHOULD,  as  new  growth  begins,  be  re- 
potted or  surfaced  with  fresh  sphagnum 
moss.  These  plants  must  always  be 
kept  in  fresh  sweet  compost  ;  if,  there- 
lore,  the  latter  has  got  into  a  bad  con- 
dition, they  should  be  turned  out  of 
their  pots  and  the  roots  relieved  of  all  sour 
material,  rinsed  in  tepid  water,  and  again  repotted 
in  good  fibrous  peat  and  fresh  sphagnum  moss  in 
equal  proportions.  Other  plants  in  good  condition 
that  require  more  rooting  space  should  be  trans- 
ferred, without  disturbing  the  roots,  during  bright 
weather,  and  especially  after  repotting  they  should 
be  more  heavily  shaded,  as  Miltonias  aiu  very 
impatient  of  bright  suidight,  too  much  of  the 
latter  quickly  causing  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow. 
This  gives  the  plants  an  unhealthy  appearance. 
Few  Orchids  are  more  subject  to  thrip  or  more 
quickly  disfigured  by  them  than  Miltonia  Hoezlii ; 
therefore,  as  the  \-oung  growths  advance  fumigate 
the  house  with  .\L  All  about  once  a  fortnight,  and 
frequently  sponge  or  dip  the  plants  in  solt  soapy 
water  or  some  insecticide. 

Ipsea  speciosa. 
This  terrestrial,  deciduous,  tuberous-rooted 
Orchid  should,  after  a  long  period  of  rest  in  a 
cooler  temperature,  be  placed  in  the  stove  or 
warmer  part  of  the  Catlleya  house.  Immediately 
growth  begins  repotting  should  be  ilone.  Shake 
out  the  tubers  and  free  them  from  all  old  material. 
Cut  ofi'  the  majority  of  old  roots  and  flower-stems, 
prepare  clean  pots  filled  about  one-third  their 
depth  with  crocks  or  Fern  roots,  and  over  these 
place  a  layer  of  moss.  Use  a  compost  of  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss,  chopped  to  aljout  an  inch  in 
length,  leaf-mould  and  fibrous  loam  in  equal  pro- 
portions, with  a  small  quantity  of  coaise  silver 
sand,  and  mix  the  whole  well  together.  Place 
some  of  the  material  in  the  pot  upon  which  to  lay 
the  tubers,  leaving  sufficient  room  for  the  tubers 
to  be  slightly  buried.  When  repotiing  is  finished 
plant  them  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  the 
tuber  to  develop  properly.  In  working  the  com- 
post, which  should  be  pressed  moderately  firm, 
among  them  great  care  is  needed  to  prevent  the 
young  growths  being  broken  or  in  any  way  injured. 
Finish  off'  level  or  a  little  below  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
Apply  water  sparingly  until  the  growths  have 
further  advanced,  and  the  new  roots  taken  to  the 
fresh  material,  after  which  the  plants  should  be 
syringed  overhead  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  never 
be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  at  the  root. 

Thonias. 

Thunia  alba,  T.  marshalliana,  and  T.  Ben- 
soniie,  when  they  have  finished  their  growth 
and  passed  out  of  bloom,  should  be  allowed  to 
become  moderately  dry  at  the  root,  and  then 
removed  to  a  very  light  position  in  a  more  airy, 
cooler  temperature  and  drier  atmosphere.  Syringe 
occasionally  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  insect  pests, 
and  give  sufficient  water  to  keep  them  plump  until 
they  lose  their  leaves,  when  but  little  will  be 
required.  F.  W.  Thurhood. 

Itonslyn  Gardem,  Stamford  Hill,  London,  N. 
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Pelargoniums. 
Plants  of  the  show  and  fancy  sections  should  now 
be  pruned.  It  is  good  practice  to  make  two 
batches  of  them,  therefore  select  plants  that  are 
thoroughly  ripened,  taking  the  show  varieties 
first.  Prune  them  back  to  two  or  three  buds  at 
the  base  of  this  year's  growth  for  the  weaker 
plants,  or  what  are  termed  fancy  varieties.  These 
generally  produce  shoots  more  freely  than  the  show 
forms,  therefore  cut  away  all  the  weak  shoots  in 
the  middle  of  plants,  and  the  stronger  ones  should 
be  cut  back  to  two  buds  otdy.  After  pruning 
place  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  standing  in  an 
open,  sunny  position.  S^'ringe  them  morning  and 
evening  in  bright  weather. 
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Chrysanthemums 
will  now  require  frequent  attention  to  tying  in  the 
shoots,  which  must  not  be  done  too  tightly. 
Attend  to  keeping  the  plants  clean,  and  where 
green  fly  is  troublesome  syringe  the  plants  with 
diluted  Quassia  Extract,  in  which  a  small  quantity 
of  soft  soap  has  been  dissolved,  for  unless  the 
points  of  the  shoots  are  kept  clean  the  results  will 
be  disappointing.  Earwigs,  too,  are  a  serious  pest 
at  this  time  of  year.  They  must  be  trapped  with 
short  lengths  of  Bean  stalks  placed  among  the 
shoots,  and  which  must  be  looked  over  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Remove  them  quickly  and 
blow  through  them  while  holding  them  over  a  pail 
halt  full  of  hot  water.  The  strong-growing 
varieties  will  dry  more  quickly  than  the  weaker 
ones,  hence  the  plants  must  not  be  watered  in  a 
routine  manner,  but  the  work  should  be  governed 
by  thoughtful  attention.  In  like  manner  some 
plants  will  require  a  little  stimulant  long  before 
others  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and  until 
this  is  the  case  stimulants  should  not  be  given. 
Mildew  in  some  places  is  becoming  troublesome. 
On  its  first  appearance  lay  the  plant  down  on  a 
mat  and  give  it  a  careful  spraying  with  XL  All 
mildew  wash  diluted  according  to  directions.  On 
all  dry  days  syringe  the  plants  freely  with  clear 
soft  water  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
for  several  hours. 

Beqomia  soootrana. 
This  valuable  species  enjoys  a  long  rest.  The 
time  has,  however,  arrived  to  stimulate  it  into 
growth  by  placing  it  in  a  warm,  moist  house  or 
pit  and  giving  the  soil  a  watering.  As  soon  as  the 
young  growth  is  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long  shake 
the  old  plants  quite  out  and  repot  in  light,  rich, 
open  soil. 

Malmaison  Layers. 
Prepare  soil  for  potting  up  the  layers  into  3-inch 
pots  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  sufficiently,  which 
should  be  the  case  in  fourteen  days  from  the  time 
of  layering.  Take  of  good  turf  loam,  with  all  the 
finer  particles  shaken  out,  two  parts,  fibrous  peat 
pulled  to  pieces  by  hand  one  part,  decayed  Oak  or 
Beech  leaves  one  part,  an  Si-inch  potful  of 
broken  charcoal,  and  two  of  coarse  silver  sand  to 
a  barrowload  of  the  mixture ;  this  will  make  a 
good  compost  for  the  rooted  layers,  and  if  allowed 
to  remain  heaped  in  a  shed  for  a  week  will  then 
be  in  good  condition.  On  lifting  the  layers  for 
potting  sever  the  old  stem  '2  inches  below  the 
tongue  of  the  layer.  Before  potting  it  may  be 
reduced  to  1  inch.  This  will  help  to  keep  the 
young  plant  firmly  in  its  position  in  the  pot  until 
root  action  commences.  Press  the  soil  around  the 
young  roots  moderately  firm  and  put  a  small  stake 
to  each  plant  as  it  is  potted.  Afterwards  place 
them  in  a  cold  frame  and  not  more  than  6  inches 
from  the  glass.  Give  sufficient  water  through  a 
fine  rose  to  moisten  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the 
pot.  Keep  the  frame  rather  close  for  two  or  three 
days  and  shade  the  plants  with  a  piece  of  light 
tiffany. 

Wendover.  J.  jAgDES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Dwarf-trained  Specime.s  Plants. 
Continue  to  support  and  train  out  the  growths  as 
naturally  as  possible,  and  allow  plenty  of  room 
between  each  plant,  so  that  ample  light  and  sun 
can  reach  them  ;  stout,  short-jointed  growths  will 
then  result.  The  plants  will  now  require  plenty 
of  feeding.  Manure  water  made  as  advised  for 
those  which  are  being  grown  for  producing  large 
flowers  will  suit  them  well,  also  Peruvian  guano, 
well  diluted,  and  during  showery  weather  apply 
slight  applications  of  Clay's  or  some  other  approved 
patent  manure.  During  bright  days  give  frequent 
dampings  overhead  with  tepid  water,  also  keep 
the  ground  well  damped  round  and  about  them. 
Allow  no  insect  pests  or  fungoid  growths  to  get 
established,  but  take  the  necessary  means  to  arrest 
them. 

Standards. 
These    when    well    cultivated     make    excellent 
decorative  plants  for  the  conservatory.     The  un- 
sightly  method   of  training  them  on  wire  frames 


and  tying  down  the  blooms  to  them,  which  was 
practised  rather  extensively  some  years  since,  did 
much  to  bring  them  into  disrepute.  When,  how- 
ever, the  desired  height  is  gained,  and  the  heads 
are  allowed  to  assume  a  somewhat  natural  habit, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  standard  liose,  they 
are  very  attractive.  Especially  beautiful  are  many 
of  the  singles  and  bright  coloured  Pompons.  Good 
strong  stakes  will  be  necessary  to  protect  them 
against  wind,  and  the  growths  can  be  loosely  but 
securely  fastened  to  the  same.  These  will  also 
require  plenty  of  feeding. 

Pompons,  Pompon  Anemone,  and  Single 
Varieties, 
treated  as  bush  plants,  should  by  now  be  well 
rooted  in  their  flowering  pots  and  the  necessary 
number  of  shoots  formed.  These  are  best  when  a 
suitable  light  is  at  command,  grown  in  squares, 
and  allowing  ample  room  between  each.  One 
good  stout  stick  oidy  should  be  used  as  a  support, 
and  each  shoot  looped  neatly  to  it.  Grown  in  this 
way  these  make  splendid  decorative  plants. 

For  cutting,  the  single  varieties  can  hardly  be 
excelled.  Since  the  introduction  of  so  many  really 
fine  varieties,  both  as  to  colour  and  form,  these 
find  many  admirers,  and,  by  late  slopping,  there 
is  no  diflieulty  in  having  them  quite  fresh  even  in 
midwinter,  when  flowers  are  generally  none  too 
plentiful.  Small  plants  in  Sinch  and  Cinch  pots 
are  also  very  serviceable,  and  any  surplus  plants 
may  with  advantage  be  potted  on,  and  if  liberally 
treated  by  paying  strict  attention  to  watering  and 
feeding,  after  giving  one  stopping  and  selecting  a 
good  open  position,  they  will  well  repay  for  the 
trouble.  Allow  from  three  to  six  shoots  to  the 
plant,  according  to  the  strength. 

Early-flowering  Pompon  varieties  which  have 
been  planted  out  with  a  view  to  lifting  and  potting 
should,  after  the  buds  are  well  set,  be  so  treated. 
In  the  first  place,  make  quite  certain  that  the  beds 
in  which  they  are  growing  are  thoroughly  soaked. 
The  soil  and  pots  should  be  ready,  and  these,  after 
allowing  a  good  ball,  should  be  placed  in  the 
smallest  size  possible.  Thoroughly  soak  them  in, 
place  in  a  cold  frame,  shade  and  keep  close  for  a 
few  days,  gradually  giving  air  more  freely,  till 
they  are  safe  to  place  in  the  open.  Syringe  several 
times  during  the  day  so  that  they  are  not  allowed 
to  flag.  These  will  require  plenty  of  feeding  after 
once  the  plants  become  established,  and  should  be 
slightly  disbudded.  Such  varieties  as  Piercy's 
Seedling,  White  St.  Crouls,  Flora,  and  Mrs. 
CuUingford  are  very  suitable  for  growing  and 
treating  in  this  way,  and  are  well  adapted  for 
window  boxes  and  many  other  positions  where  the 
more  tender  flowering  plants  fail  to  do  well. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elslree. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Hardy  Fruits. 
Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  trees  which  have 
not  been  nailed  or  tied  in  must  have  immediate 
attention  ;  keep  the  growths  of  the  current  year 
within  bounds  so  that  a  fine  autumn  may  ripen  the 
wood.  Before  nailing  is  commenced  stop  all 
laterals  and  sub-laterals,  and  pinch  the  points  out 
of  growths  which  are  likely  to  become  too  strong, 
and  carefully  guard  against  overcrowding  by 
laying  in  a  single  shoot  that  will  have  to  be  cut 
away  in  the  winter.  If  mulching  has  been  neglected 
the  use  of  strong  stimulating  manure,  which  does  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  hot  seasons,  may  be  dispensed 
with,  particularly  in  cold  districts,  and  a  covering 
of  fresh  stable  litter  or  old  lime  rubble  substituted 
with  advantage.  Net  Morello  Cherries  to  protect 
the  fruit  from  birds,  but  first  of  all  see  that  the 
tips  of  shoots  are  free  from  black  aphis,  and,  if 
necessary,  repeat  the  dipping  in  Tobacco  water. 
Prune  and  net  Currants,  but  do  not  cut  the  young 
growths  too  short,  as  a  moderate  quantity  of 
foliage  protects  the  fruit  from  sun  and  rain,  and 
favours  its  keeping  well  into  the  winter. 
Vines. 
Muscats  now  beginning  to  take  their  last  swelling 
should  have  the  inside  borders  well  mulched  with 
half   rotten    stable    manure,    the    ammonia    from 


which  will  be  found  inimical  to  red  spider,  while 
its  stimulating  properties  will  benefit  the  foliage 
and  draw  many  of  the  active  surface  roots  to  the 
influence  of  warmth  and  air,  so  essential  to  the 
perfect  finish  of  this  Grape.  Keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  scalding  in  the  Lady  Downe's  house,  should 
the  weather  continue  as  unsettled  as  it  has  been 
of  late,  and  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70* 
with  a  little  top  air  and  by  ventilating  freely 
through  the  day.  To  ensure  the  ripening  of  this 
and  all  the  best  winter  Grapes  by  the  middle  of 
October  the  above  temperature  should  be  con- 
tinued as  the  minimum,  with  a  corresponding  rise 
through  the  day,  and  if  these  cannot  be  secured 
from  solar  heat  alone,  steady  firing,  while  it 
increases  the  size  of  the  berries,  will  be  found  more 
economical  now  than  sharp  forcing  with  double  the 
amount  of  fuel  in  the  autumn.  Encourage  newly- 
planted  Vines  to  make  rapid  growth  by  closing 
early.  Keep  the  laterals  pinched  to  one  or  two 
buds,  stop  the  leaders  when  they  have  filled  two- 
thirds  of  the  trellis,  and  then  allow  them 
unrestricted  growth  to  the  end  of  the  season. 

Strawberries 
promised  a  heavy  crop  of  blossom,  but  the  frost  in 
the  middle  of  April  destroyed  all  the  flowers  then 
open  and  a  great  many  of  the  most  forward  and 
beat  buds.  The  excessive  wet  weather  that  followed 
caused  the  plants  to  make  too  much  foliage,  with 
the  inevitable  result,  undeveloped  fruit  of  poor 
flavour.  It  is  curious  how  much  better  some 
varieties  have  stood  the  adverse  season  compared 
with  others  growing  side  by  side.  Royal 
Sovereign,  grown  from  earliest  ruimers  on  specially 
prepared  plants,  planted  on  rich  land  as  e.irlj'  as 
possible,  gives  the  finest  fruit  fully  ten  days  earlier 
than  older  plants  ;  we  seldom  save  them  for  a  second 
crop.  The  new  Laxton  has  also  done  well  treated 
so.  For  mid-season  crops  we  grow  Burleigh 
President,  Leader,  and  Trafalgar.  These  varieties, 
with  the  unbeaten  Oxonian  on  the  north  border, 
are  our  sheet  anchors  in  Strawberries,  but,  of 
course,  grown  on  a  different  system  and  occupying 
the  ground  for  two  seasons  and  sometimes  three. 
Burleigh  President  is  an  improved  selection  of  the 
late  Mr.  Gilbert's.  We  consider  it  a  favourite  for 
late  forcing  on  account  of  its  fine  flavour  and  firm 
texture. 
Madresjield  Court.  William  Crump. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Turnips  for  Winter. 
A  GOOD  breadth  of  these  should  be  sown  about  this 
date  to  stand  the  winter.  They  will  produce  good 
roots  for  use  in  the  kitchen,  and  will  also  furnish 
a  supply  of  wholesome  greens  in  early  spring. 
This  crop  may  follow  early  Cauliflower,  Peas,  or 
Potatoes,  and  if  the  ground  was  fairly  well  dressed 
with  manure  for  those  crops  none  will  be  required 
for  the  Turnips.  Fork  over  and  clean  the  plot, 
then  tread  and  secure  a  fine  tilth  to  receive  the 
seed.  Drills  should  be  drawn  15  inches  apart  and 
•2  inches  deep,  and  the  seed  sown  thinly.  The 
two  varieties  I  usually  depend  upon  for  this  sowing 
are  Red  Globe  and  Chirk  Castle.  The  last  named 
is  not  attractive  in  appearance,  but  the  flesh  is 
firm  and  white,  and  it  is  exceptionally  hardy. 
Not  the  least  of  its  good  qualities  is  the  freedom 
with  which  it  yields  tender  sprouts  in  spring. 

Celery. 
The  earthing  up  of  the  earliest  rows  of  plants 
will  by  now  have  been  commenced.  It  should  not 
be  followed  up  too  rapidly  ;  rather  allow  the  plants 
to  attain  to  a  good  size  and  then  blanch  them. 
This  remark  also  applies  to  the  main  crop  and  late 
rows.  These  will  now  have  made  a  good  start, 
and  they  should  be  watered  frequently  and 
copiously.  On  fine  days  prepare  the  plants  for 
earthing  by  weeding  and  cutting  off  side-shoots  and 
leaves  that  are  yellow.  Quick  growth  is  essential 
to  Celery,  and  means  should  be  taken  to  promote 
it  by  watering  with  liquid  manure  and  soot-water. 

Cauliflowers. 
To   maintain  an  unbroken  supply  of   these  the 
plants  that  have  been  planted  to  f.>rm  successions 
must  be  kept  watered  and  fed  wuh  an  approved 
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manure  or  by  mulching,  for  unless  free,  unchecked 
growth  be  maintained  the  heads  will  be  small  and 
strong  in  flavour. 

Red  CABBAfJE. 
Generally  speaking  there  is  not  a  large  demand 
for  this  in  private  establishments,  but  where  any 
are  required  for  pickling  purposes  seed  should  be 
sown,  and  the  plants  put  out  in  like  manner  to 
that  advised  for  the  ordinary  Cabbage. 

Runner  Beans. 

This  is  an  important  crop  in  most  gardens,  and 
they  well  repay  any  extra  attention  bestowed 
upon  them  at  this  lime  and  onwards.  The  aim 
should  be  to  prolong  the  bearing  season  as  long  as 
possible,  for  when  once  these  Beans  are  sent  to  the 
kitchen  there  is  a  big  demand  for  them,  and  the 
dwarf  sorts  have  to  take  a  back  seat.  They  are 
gross  feeders,  and  will  attain  to  a  great  height  if 
well  grown.  A  mulch  of  fresh  manure  will  bo  of 
great  benefit. 

Slone/eiijh  Ahhoj  Gardens.         H.  T.  Martin. 


SOCIETIES. 


CAKDIFF  AND  COl'NTY  HORTICrLTl'RAL  SdCIETV. 

This  society,  which  ia  affiliated  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  its  flfteenlh  animal  show  in  the  Sophia  Ganieiis, 
I'aidiff,  on  the  22iid  and  23rd  ult.,  and  was  honoured  on  the 
first  day  by  a  deputation  from  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society,  consisting  of  the  Kev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  F.  Lluyd,  Mr. 
A.  L.  Wigan,  Mr.  J.  Veitch,  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright.  The 
society  is  toitunate,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Maniuis  of  liute,  in  having  such  a  beautiful  aiid 
convenient  place  in  which  to  hold  its  shows,  and  the 
utmost  advantage  is  made  of  it  by  Mr.  U.  Oillett,  its 
indefatigable  secretary,  and  the  connnittee.  This  year 
the  schedule  of  prizes  had  been  considerably  extended,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  an  increase  of  entries.  Non- 
couipeLitive  groups  of  plants,  cut  llowers,  Ac,  arranged  by 
members  of  the  trade, were  extensive,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  make  the  show  a  success.  \'egetables  were  shown  in 
quantity  and  in  excellent  condition,  both  in  the  open  and 
other  classes,  and  fruit  was  fairly  meritorious.  A  tent  was 
set  apart  for  Sweet  Peas,  which,  for  the  season,  weie  well 
shown,  the  leading  exhibit  being  excellent.  Table  decora- 
tions, boutiuets,  and  other  decorative  svibjects  were  splendidly 
staged,  but  collectively  Koses  were  weak.  The  Glaniorgan- 
sliire  Bee  Keepers'  Association  had  a  tent  in  the  grounds, 
and  the  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  was  in  attendance. 

For  cut  flowers,  Koses,  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  the  King's  Acre  Nursery  Company,  Hereford,  secured 
the  leading  place  with  good  blooms  for  the  season  ;  Mr. 
Crossling,  Penarth,  was  a  close  second. 

Tweuty-four  blooms:  First,  the  King's  Acre  Company; 
Mr.  Stephen  Treseder,  Cardiff,  was  a  good  second. 

Eighteen  Teas  :  The  King's  Acre  Company  again  took  the 
leading  position. 

For  twelve,  any  variety,  except  Teas  and  Noisettes : 
First,  the  King's  Acre  Company  with  A.  K.  Williams. 

Twelve  either  Tea  or  Noisette  :  Here  again  the  Kings 
Acre  Company  took  lirstwith  The  liiide. 

Collection  of  Rosea  in  space  G  feet  by  3  feet.  W^ith  a 
capital  lot  of  good  varieties,  Mr.  Crossling  here  took  the 
lead,  Mr.  S.  Treseder  a  near  second. 

Collection  of  hardy  flowers  :  Only  two  exhibitors  staged  in 
this  class,  and  of  these  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Caidilf,  secured 
first  place  with  a  splendidly  arranged  exhibit  of  choice 
herbaceous  subjects.  Messrs.  Stokes  and  Son,  Trowbridge, 
also  had  an  almost  equally  good  stand,  in  which  they  had  a 
fine  new  blue,  free  fiowering  dwarf  Campanula  named 
Hillside  Blue,  a  cross  between  C.  pyramidalis  and  C. 
carpatica. 

Collection  of  Carnations  and  PicoteeB,  6  feet  by  3  feet  : 
This  was  an  excellent  class,  in  which  Mr.  Pike,  Llanishen 
took  the  coveted  position,  followed  closely  by  Mr.  W. 
Treseder. 

Sweet  Peas:  In  a  class  of  eighteen  distinct  sorts,  four  exhibi- 
tors staged  good  collections,  and  of  these  Messrs.  Jarmaii  and 
Son,  of  Chard,  had  the  best;  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Sir 
Thomas  Morel,  was  placed  second. 

Twelve  vases  :  Mr.  Adey,  Penaith,  took  the  lead  here  with 
a  beautiful  stand  ;  Mrs.  Jeuner,  Weiivoe,  was  placed  second. 
There  were  six  entries. 

Twelve  varieties  :  Prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Sydenham  of 
Birmingham.  Here  Mrs.  Jenner  was  placed  first,  Colonel 
Sandford  second,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Thomas  third. 

Six  vases:  First,  Mrs.  Jenner;  second,  Sir  Thomas  Morel. 
A  single  vase  of  three  varieties  made  a  good  class,  the  chief 
place  being  taken  by  Mr.  W.  T.  W.  Lewis,  Llandaflf  ;  Mrs. 
Jenner  second.  For  a  basket  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mrs.  Brukevich 
took  the  lead. 

Plants. 

Two  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  and  two 
ornamental  foliaged  plants  :  First,  Mr.  Cypher,  Cheltenham  ; 
Mr.  Carpenter,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Buckley,  Esq.,  was  second. 

Six  dinner  table  plants  :  Mr.  Bastin,  gardener  to  Sir  A. 
Henderson,  was  placed  first  in  this  class  amongst  eight 
competitors,  and  Mr.  Wall,  gardener  to  Mrs.  E.  Davis, 
Llandatf,  second. 

Groups  of  plants,  150 sijuare feet:  Mr.  Cypher, who  arranged 
a  splendid  group  in  his  well  known  manner,  easily  took  the 
lead,  Mr.  Carpenter  coming  second  with  a  fairly  good  exhibit. 

Group  5U  square  feet :    Amongst  four  who  entered  iii  this 


class,  Mr.  Wall  took  chief  honours.  Mr.  Carpenter  was 
second  with  light  graceful  groups.  Mr.  Waldron,  Llandatf, 
was  first  with  a  group  of  25  square  feet. 

Dinner  Table  Decorations. 

For  a  table  8  feet  by  4  feet,  arranged  with  fruit  and  flowers. 
Miss  Ellis  won  leading  honours,  with  a  light  pretty  display 
of  Aquilegiaa  and  Asparagus,  arranged  in  vases ;  Miss 
Crouch  w;is  placed  second,  with  a  table  dressed  with  Shiiley 
Poppies  and  pink  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  but  the  vases  used 
were  large  for  the  size  of  the  table.  The  last-named  ex- 
hibitor, however,  secured  the  lead  for  a  table  :J  feet  0  inches 
by  4  feet,  and  used  similar  flowers  in  each  case  ;  j^lrs.  Ainsley 
was  a  good  second. 

Bouquets  and  similar  subjects  were  best  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Treseder,  who  took  first  place  in  the  following  classes— 
namely,  bridal  bouquet,  boiKinet  with  Orchids  e.xcluded, 
bouquet  of  Roses,  two  baskets  of  flowers,  one  basket  of 
flowers,  and  a  lady's  spray.  These  exhibits  were  excellent 
in  their  way,  and  were  greatly  admired. 

Vegetables. 

These  were  splendidly  shown,  both  in  the  open,  amateur, 
and  cottagers'  classes. 

Collection  of  nine  dishes  :  First,  Mr.  Beckett,  gardener  to 
Lord  Aldenham,  with  a  superb  h>t,  comprising  Red  Rocco 
Onion,  Pea  Duke  of  Albany,  Cauliflower  Early  Giant,  New 
Intermediate  Carrot,  Potato  Snowdrop,  Tomato  Sutton  s 
Perfection,  Pea  Duke  of  Albany,  Globe  Artichoke,  Canadian 
Wonder  Bean,  and  Vegetable  Marrow  Pen-y-Byd.  Mr. 
Bastin,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  Henderson,  Buscot  Park,  was 
deservedly  placed  second. 

Six  dishes  :  Prizes  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Son  :  First, 
ifr.  Bastin,  with  a  strong  exhibit. 

Six  dishes  :  Prizes  ottered  by  Messrs.  Webb  of  Stourbridge. 
Here  Mr.  Beckett  again  led,  with  grand  dishes  of  Cauliflower 
Early  Mammoth,  Tomato  New  Vicory,  Potato  Motor,  Pea 
Stourbridge  Marrow,  &c.     Mr.  Bastin  was  a  good  second. 

Fkuit. 

Collection  of  six  varieties  :  Mr.  Bastin  wasagood  flrstwith 
Pine-apple  Nectarine,  Grape  Black  Hamburgh,  Brown 
Turkey  Fig,  Royal  George  Peach,  Latest  of  AH  Strawberry, 
and  Jiest  of  All  Melon. 

The  Affiliated  Societies'  Challenge  Trophy  (silver  bowl) 
was  secured  once  more  by  the  Marpam  district,  the 
Llanishen  district  second,  and  St.  Fagans  third. 

The  Royal  HoRTicrLTiKAL  Society's  Medals 
were  awarded  as  follow  :  Gold  to  Mr.  Farmer,  Cardiff  Castle 
Gardens,  for  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  to 
Messrs.  Hill  and  Sons,  Barrow  field  Nursery,  Lond^tn.  for  a 
grand  collection  of  Ferns.  Silver-gilt  Flora  to  ilessrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  for  Begonias,  and  to  Mr. 
Cypher  for  group  of  plants.  Silver  Flora  to  Mr.  Carpenter 
for  group  of  plants,  Messrs.  John  Russell  for  group  of 
ornamental  shrubs,  Mr.  W.  Tieseder  for  collection  of 
herbaceous  flowers,  the  King's  Acre  Nursery  Company,  Here- 
ford, for  Roses,  and  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons  for  collection 
of  Begonias.  Silver  Knightian  to  Mr.  Farmer  for  Vines 
fruiting  in  pots,  Mr.  Bastin  for  collection  of  vegetables,  and 
Mr.  Beckett  for  collection  of  \egetables.  Silver  Banksian 
to  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  J.  Howell,  Esq.,  for  specimen 
Ferns,  Mtssrs.  Barr  and  Son  for  hardy  flowers,  Mr.  M. 
Prichard  for  hardy  flowers,  and  Mr.  John  Wateier  for 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  pots.  Bronze  Flora  to 
Messrs.  Stokes  and  Sons  for  hardy  flowers.  Bronze  Banksian 
to  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Morel,  for  Sweet  Peas, 
Messrs.  Jarnian  and  Co.,  Chard,  for  Sweet  Peas,  Mr. 
Mellens  for  flowering  plants,  Mr.  J.  E.  Deacon  for  vegetables, 
anil  Mr.  F.  Maers  for  vegetables. 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  SOaEIV. 

Programme  of  Meetings  for  1903. 

August  18,  "  Summer  Pruning,"  by  Mr.  A.  Maslen.  Bramley 
Hill  House  Gardens,  Croydon.  September  1,  "Discussion 
on  Floral  Decorations,  with  Demonstrations."  Members 
are  invited  to  make  a  display  of  floral  designs.  September 
15,  "Cryptogamic  Plants,  "  by  Mr.  G.  W.  T.  Shrubshall,  Ion 
Nursery,  Thornton  Heath.  October  6,  "Horticulture  in 
America  and  Canada  '  (illustrated),  by  Mr.  J.  Cheal,  Crawley. 
October  20,  "  A  Years  Work  in  the  Vinery,"  by  Mr.  W. 
Taj  lor,  Tewkesbury  Lodge  Gardens,  Forest  Hill,  S  E. 
November  G  (Friday),  "Fruit  Bottling,"  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Leech, 
Wood  Hall  Gardens,  Dulwich,  S.E.  Lady  friends  of 
members  cordially  invited  to  this  lecture.  November  17, 
"How  Plants  Grow,  "by  Mr.  H.  o.  Etherington,  manager 
J.  R.  Box's  nurseries,  West  Wickham.  December  1,  "Selec- 
tion of  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,"  by 
Mr.  F.  Humphreys,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens, 
Chiswick.  December  15,  "  Some  Gardens  I  have  visited  " 
(illustrated),  by  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  60,  Canterbury  Road, 
Croydon. 

Note.— The  committee  desire  it  to  be  known  that  a  register 
is  kept  for  the  membeis"  use,  and  any  who  are  requiring 
situations  should  give  particulars  to  the  hon.  sec. 

Members  are  particularly  invited  to  bring  exhibits  to  the 
meetings.  Essays  for  competition  are  invited  from  members 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  Harry  Boshier, 
02,  High  Street,  Croydon. 


BOOKS. 


Orchids:   Their    Culture    and 

IWanagement  (Upcott  GUI,  Strand).— This 
book  is  well  known.  Its  appreciation  by  those 
who  require  simple  advice  about  the  growing  of 
Orchids  is  the  test  of  its  worth,  and  that  an 
entirely  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  should 
have    been   called  for  is  further  evidence  of   its 


popularity.  As  many  will  remember,  the  first 
edition  was  written  by  Mr.  Watson,  curator  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  but  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  otticial  duties  he  could  not  under- 
take the  arduous  work  of  revision.  This  has  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Chapman,  whose  great  knowledge 
of  Orchids  tits  him  for  so  important  a  task.  There 
are  many  illustrations,  several  very  good  coloured 
plates,  and  an  excellent  list  of  references  to  where 
coloured  and  other  drawings  can  be  found  of  those 
species,  varieties,  or  hybrids  not  figured  in  the 
work.  There  are  about  550  pages  of  well  printed 
texts  and  copious  lists  of  hybrids  and  crosses  with 
their  parentage.  It  is  as  complete  and  simple  a 
guide  to  Orchid  culture  as  the  beginner  or  anyone 
else  can  desire. 

The  Boole  of  the  Daftodil.*— A  capital 

little  book  about  the  LUtl'odil,  which  has  grown  out, 
as  the  author  says,  "  of  a  paper  on  the  '  Cultivation 
of  the  Narcissus  in  Gardens,'  read  before  the  Royal 
Horiicultural  Society  in  the  year  1900  (Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  vol.  xxv. ,  page 
39)."  There  are  chapters  upon  every  conceivable 
phase  of  this  beautiful  flower,  and  all  we  can  say  to 
those  who  want  to  know  all  about  Uaflbdils  is 
"  buy  it.''  The  following  words  of  the  author  are 
so  truthful  that  wo  repeal  them  :  "  It  is  a  Hower 
we  cannot  do  without,  this  Daffodil  or  Narcissus. 
Whether  after  the  popular  manner  we  adopt  the 
prettier  and  more  easily  pronounced  word  and  call 
it  'Daffodil'  (though  'Daffodil'  is  really  only  a 
sectional  name),  or  whether  with  more  scientific 
people  we  keep  to  the  well-established  name  of  the 
genus  and  speak  of  it  as  the  Narcissus,  it  is  a  plant 
which  the  ardent  gardener  feels  he  must  grow  as 
soon  as  he  sees  it  in  some  of  its  finer  forms.  It  is 
a  plant  which  has  asserted  itself  much  of  late  and 
with  good  reaton.  Its  numerous  varieties  supply 
a  very  real  need  in  our  gardens,  and  occupy  a 
prominent  position  in  the  year's  procession  of 
beautiful  flowers  growing  hardily  in  the  open 
ground  ;  they  delight  us  at  a  time  when  cut  flowers 
from  the  open  border  are  very  scarce;  many  of  them 
rival  in  beauty  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  green- 
house and  hot  house.  With  accommodating  persis- 
tence they  bloom  in  succession  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  year — i.e.  (in  ordinarj-  seasons)  from  the 
beginning  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May — without 
exacting  from  us  any  trouble  and  expense  in  supply- 
ing them  with  artificial  heat ;  when  cut  their 
flowers  (most  of  them)  last  in  water  for  ten  days  or 
even  more,  and  although  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  in  the  objection  that  it  is  easy  from  a 
large  collection  to  pick  out  a  number  of  sorts  which 
are  rather  similar  in  character,  it  is  still  easier  to 
select  a  very  large  number  which  are  far  more 
distinct  from  each  other  than  Rose  from  Rose  and 
Carnation  from  Carnation." 

Bulletin    of    the     French     Hopti- 
cultupal  Society  of  London.— We  little 

thought  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago  that  this 
society  was  destined  to  make  its  way  in  the  worUl 
to  such  an  extent  as  it  has  done.  The  Bulletin  for 
the  past  year  is  recently  to  hand,  and  this,  with 
past  issues,  proves  what  may  be  done  by  a  few 
earnest  workers  who  can  combine  ability  with 
industry  and  enthusiasm.  A  substantial  volume 
of  164  pages  contains  the  records  of  last  year's  work, 
and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  everyone  concerned. 
Thanks  to  the  encouragement  given  to  the  society 
by  the  various  organs  of  the  English  horticultural 
Press,  the  aims  of  the  French  Horticultural  Society 
of  London  are  now  fully  known  and  appreciated,  a 
fact  easily  recognised  by  those  who  attend  its 
annual  gatherings.  The  genial  president,  Mr. 
George  Schneider,  has  given  much  time  and  wise 
supervision  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
society,  and  has  been  aided  by  many  of  his  com- 
patriots in  the  work.  The  result  is  that  many 
young  Frenchmen,  Belgians,  Swiss,  and  others  have 
been  able  to  spend  a  period  here  in  England  to 
complete  their  horticultural  education,  and  that 
some  young  English  gardeners  have  been  enabled 
to  make  a  stay  on  the  Continent  for  a  similar 
purpose,  who  would  probably  never  have  had  the 
opportunity  but  for  this  society.  Financially  and 
numerically     there     appears    to    be    considerable 

•  "The  Book  of  the  Daffodil. "    By  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne. 
Lane,  Vigo  Street.    Price  23.  6d.  net. 
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increase.  Most  of  the  well-known  horticulturists 
at  home  and  abroad  are  recognised  supporters,  and 
the  young  men  who  avail  themselves  of  the  society  s 
influence  go  forth  to  occupy  prominent  positions 
in  the  world  and  to  follow  honourable  and  respon- 
sible careers.  The  volume  contains  amongst  other 
things  a  portrait  of  the  late  Charles  Manes,  the 
rules  of  the  society,  a  list  of  the  books  in  the 
library,  and  reports  of  the  monthly  meetings,  with 
the  text  of  papers  read  by  the  members,  many  of 
which  are  interesting  and  instructive.  Some 
of  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  "The  English 
Culture  of  Hydrangea  hortensis,"  "The  Chrysan- 
themum," "Dwarf  Roses,"  "Useful  Plants  in 
Senegal,"  "  Kuphorbia  pulcherrima,"  "  Nepenthes," 
"  Indiarubber,"  "  Cider  Apples,"  &c.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  society  are  OG,  Long  Acre,  W-C, 
and  every  information  concerning  it  can  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary  upon  application  by  letter. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

SOWING  CABBAGES  FOR  EARLY 
SPRING  CUTTING. 

FROM  July  20  to  the  end  of  the  month 
is  an  important  date  for  growers  of 
vegetables  who  value  the  early  supply. 
Personally  I  think  a  small  Cabbage  in 
March  far  preferable  to  a  coarser  one 
two  months  later.  Opinions  differ  as 
regards  dates  of  sowing,  but  so  far  we  have  had 
the  greatest  success  from  July  sowings  if  the  seed 
bed  is  not  crowded  and  freely  exposed.  There  are 
other  points,  for  instance  July  at  times  is  hot  and 
dry,  and  I  have  known  the  seeds  remain  dormant 
for  some  time.  This  affects  the  season,  as  it  must 
retard  growth  greatly.  I  am  aware  there  are  other 
difficulties,  such  as  in  wet  or  showery  seasons,  the 
seeds  sown  too  early  make  a  coarse  growth,  but 
even  then  there  are  two  courses  to  pursue.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  largest  plants  in  a 
good  sized  seed-bed,  as  there  are  always  a  number 
of  small  ones.  To  prevent  waste  the  large  plants 
may  be  planted  rather  close  and  cut  over  for 
autumn  greens.  There  are  other  considerations, 
for  instance  the  dates  of  sowing  will  not  be  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  will  be  better 
to  make  two  sowings  or  even  more  than  one  large 
one  at  the  same  date  in  Scotland  and  in  Cornwall, 
and  in  any  southern  county  two  sowings  are  best, 
as  then  there  is  a  much  longer  supply,  the  second 
sowing  taking  place  from  August  10  to  lo. 

I  am  not  in  favour  of  later  sowing,  as  should  we 
get  an  unfavourable  autumn  or  winter  the  plants 
suffer  badly,  and  the  season  of  cutting  is  much 
retarded.  I  well  remember  birds  eating  the  seed 
many  years  ago.  They  are  most  troublesome  if  not 
checked,  and  at  times  the  seed  is  blamed.  I  think 
the  early  Cabbage  crop  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant to  the  gardener,  as  the  quality  in  March  and 
April  is  far  better  than  in  J  une  and  July.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  sturdy  plant.  These  placed  in  their 
growing  quarters  when  not  too  large  are  much 
better  than  those  put  out  later,  and  the  plants  are 
three  times  the  size.  I  am  also  an  advocate  for 
firm  planting,  as  loose  or  thin  soil  promotes  a  rapid 
growth  at  the  start.  This  is  cut  down  later  on. 
It  is  also  important  not  to  sow  the  seed  or  grow  the 
plants  on  land  just  cleared  of  a  Brassica  crop.  If 
possible  give  a  few  seasons'  rest,  as  by  so  doing 
there  will  be  less  fear  of  club  and  other  pests.  An 
open  quarter  gives  the  best  return. 
^  G.  Wythes. 


MARROWS  AND  MANURE. 
There  is  nothing  much  harder  to  kill  than  an  old 
garden  custom,  and  it  is  curious  how  certain  of  these 
have  established  themselves  in  relation  to  the 
culture  of  garden  crops.  I  have  no  idea  who  the 
gardener  was  that  first  devised  the  idea  of  growing 
Vegetable  Marrows  on  a  manure  heap,  but  he 
certainly  got  a  following,  and,  by  the  way  the 
practice  is  followed,  it  might  seem  as  though 
Vegetable  Marrows  refuse  to  grow  under  any  other 
conditions.     But  it  is  all  a  fallacy  ;  the  Vepetable 


Marrow  is  no  more  in  need  of  a  heap  of  manure  to 
grow  in  than  any  other  plant,  and  why  gardeners 
should  stick  so  closely  to  the  custom  is  a  puzzle  to 
me.  In  scores  of  instances  the  heaps  of  manure 
that  have  been  used  for  making  hot-beds  are 
retained,  and,  after  placing  a  barrowful  of  soil  on 
the  top  for  planting  in,  the  Marrows  are  left  to 
root  away  of  their  own  free  will  in  the  manure 
beneath. 

I  will  admit  that  this  is  a  good  method  if  one 
wants  to  grow  giant  leaves  and  plenty  of  stem,  but 
manure-heap  grown  plants  never  last  so  long  nor 
fruit  so  freely  as  those  grown  under  more  natural 
conditions.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  to  grow  Mar- 
rows in  a  good  piece  of  ground  in  the  open  garden, 
where  they  get  the  influence  of  the  sunshine.  By 
this  I  do  not  suggest  going  to  the  opposite  extreme 
and  growing  the  plants  on  a  poverty-stricken 
principle,  but  take  out  a  barrowful  or  two  of  soil, 
shovel  some  decayed  manure  in  the  hole,  replace 
the  soil,  and  then  plant.  Less  rampant  growth 
and  smaller  leaves  are  the  result  of  this  treatment, 
but  the  plants  are  not  so  liable  to  fail  in  dry 
weather,  and  continue  fruiting  longer  than 
manure-grown  specimens.  Another  mistake  often 
made  with  Marrows  is  that  of  growing  them 
in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  garden  that 
would  not  be  considered  good  enough  for  anything 
else.  Even  under  such  conditions  they  are  not 
always  disappointing,  but,  considering  that  the 
Marrow  is  one  of  the  most  acceptable  and  useful 
vegetables  in  the  garden,  it  is  deserving  of  a  good 
position  and  proper  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
grower.  ^^'  '^-  ^' 


Floods  in  the  Lea  Valley.    Amongst 

the  many  sufferers  from  the  recent  floods,  probably 
to  none  has  the  result  been  more  disastrous  than 
to  Mr.  F.  Scholes  and  his  brother,  who  occupy  some 
four  acres  and  a  half  of  land  near  Lea  Bridge 
Station.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  local  gas 
works,  the  flood  water  was  charged  with  ammoniacal 
liquor  and  other  deleterious  refuse,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  growing  stock,  consisting  of 
hardy  perennials,  &c.,  is  most  deplorable,  the  loss 
being  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  seed-beds, 
from  which  the  land  would  be  planted,  have 
suffered  greatly.  Dismayed  by  the  trouble  by 
which  they  have  been  overtaken,  Messrs.  Scholes 
have  appealed  to  me  to  know  if  anything  can  be 
done  to  assist  them,  and,  having  seen  how  great  is 
the  destruction,  I  am  sending  this  statement,  and 
would  deem  it  a  favour  if  you  would  insert  it  in 
your  valued  journal.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  acknow- 
ledge any  sums  your  generous  readers  may  send  to 
me,  and  will  ask  a  few  prominent  growers  to 
associate  themselves  with  me  in  the  disposition  of 
the  fund.— H.  B.  May,  Dy.^oiis  Lane  Nursery, 
Upper  Edmonloii,  jV. 

Mr.  W.  Pope.— We  are  very  sorry  to  learn 
that  Mr.  William  Pope,  the  widely-esteemed  head 
gardener  at  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury,  the  Berk- 
shire seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  has  met  with 
rather  a  serious  accident.  Mr.  Pope  was  cycling 
recently,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  and  break 
his  thigh.  At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (of 
which  Mr.  Pope  is  a  member  and  regular  attendant) 
on  Tuesday  last  a  vote  of  sympathy  was  passed 
with  him,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  he  would 
make  good  progress  towards  recovery. 

Rosa  puffosa  x  Polyantha.— This  is  a 

natural  hybrid,  and  partakes  of  the  tree  or  hush- 
like habit  of  rugosa.  The  flowers  are  white  with 
curious  serrated  margins,  and  borne  in  terminal 
conical  trusses  ;  it  is  perfectly  sterile,  and  has  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  Rosa  polyantha.  Here  it 
forms  a  tree  7  feet  high  by  as  much  through. 

Iris  OChpaUPea  (see  page  38).— The  flowers 
sent  were  not  I.  ochroleuca,  but  a  cross  between 
that  species  and  I.  aurea.  Its  flowers  are  larger  than 
either,  and  the  colouring  is  midway  between  the 
two,  whilst  it  is  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than 
ochroleuca,  and,  as  seen  growing  side  by  side,  a 
better  plant.— T.  Smith,  Xiii-r;/. 

A  cottage  and  amateup  gapdening 

competition.— It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  Lady  Algernon  Gordon-Lennox,  who 


started  "The  Cottage  Garden  and  Amateur  Horti- 
cultural Competition"  for  the  counties  of  Oxford- 
shire, Northamptonshire,  and  Warwickshire,  is 
having  its  full  reward.  The  next  display  takes 
place  on  Monday  next,  the  3rd  inst.  (Bank 
Holiday),  at  Broughton  Castle,  which  is  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  Banbury,  Oxon.  The  most  valuable 
prize  is  the  "Lennox"  Challenge  Cup,  value  50 
guineas,  to  be  held  by  the  society  gaining  it  for  one 
year.  Should  any  societ.y  succeed  in  winning  it 
three  years  in  succession  it  will  become  their 
absolute  property,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  cup  is  at  present  held  by  the  Banbury  and 
District  Horticultural  Union.  The  object  of  this 
horticultural  competition  is  to  encourage  a  keener 
spirit  of  rivalry  than  already  exists  amongst  the 
members  of  rural  horticultural  associations  and 
societies,  and  also  with  the  hope  that  an  impetus 
may  be  given  to  the  labours  of  all  those  who, 
while  keenly  interested  in  horticulture  and  the 
cultivation  of  allotments,  have  yet  little  oppor- 
tunity of  being  brought  into  contact  with  other 
districts,  and  thereby  judging  of  what  is  being 
accomplished  elsewhere.  There  is  no  desire  what- 
ever to  interfere  with  local  flower-shows,  but  rather 
to  stimulate  interest  in  them.  In  Lady  Algernon's 
district  round  Banbury  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
produce  required  for  the  cup  collection  has  in  no 
way  detracted  from  the  quantity  or  quality  ex- 
hibited at  the  local  shows,  but  that  the  societies 
have  benefited  by  the  prizes  which  the  Banbury 
and  District  Horticultural  Union  has  offered  to 
the  various  societies  in  affiliation  with  it.  A  short 
conference  will  take  place  during  the  afternoon  of 
the  show.  We  wish  Lady  Algernon  Gordon-Lennox 
success  in  her  interesting  and  instructive  work. 
Anything  that  tends  to  the  bettering  of  the  rural 
population  deserves  the  heartiest  support,  and  we 
hope  the  excellent  example  set  may  be  followed  in 
other  country  towns.  Miss  Willmott  is  working 
in  much  the  same  way  at  Warley. 

Hemepocallis  citpina.     Baponi  in 

N.  giOPnale  Bot.  Ital.  IX.—  There  are 
evidently  two  distinct  and  ditierent  plants  in  cul- 
tivation under  the  above  name,  both  of  which  are 
now  in  flower  in  my  garden,  and  from  what  I  can 
learn  I  think  one  of  them  must  be  a  species  sent 
from  Lun  Tan  in  China,  by  the  late  Padre  Giraldi, 
and  the  other  probably  a  garden  hybrid.  I  received 
the  species  from  a  new  plant  collector  at  Naples, 
who  said  its  flowers  opened  in  the  evening,  instead 
of,  as  the  flowers  usually  do,  in  the  early  morning-. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  wrong,  as  my  first  flower 
opened  in  the  early  morning.  The  other  variety 
came  to  me  from  a  well-known  English  nurseryman, 
and  opened  its  first  flower  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  The  plants  mainly  dift'er  in  their  habit 
of  growth,  the  colour  of  their  buds  before  opening, 
and  the  size  of  their  flowers.  The  species  is  a 
much  stronger  grower,  with  foliage  of  a  deeper 
shade  of  green,  and  much  broader  than  the  other ; 
it  is  also  of  a  much  more  caulescent  habit.  Its 
stem  is  much  stronger  and  taller,  being  3  feet 
;")  inches  in  height,  whereas  the  other  flower-stem 
is  only  1  foot  10'.  inches  high.  The  former  bears 
sixteen  flower-buds  with  distinctly  black  tips,  while 
the  latter  has  only  five  buds,  which  are  entirely 
green.  The  length  of  petal  of  the  flower  of  the 
species  is  5  inches,  that  of  the  hybrid  .just  over 
-2  inches,  but  the  flower  is  more  perfect  and 
perhaps  more  beautiful,  from  the  petals  being 
broader  and  more  nearly  approaching  one  another 
than  those  of  its  larger  but  somewhat  unevenly- 
formed  brother.  The  colour  of  both  is  almost 
identical— namely,  a  clear  pale  canary  yellow.  I 
consider  both  of  them  to  be  acquisitions  to  our 
I'ardens,  and  the  species  is  said  to  be  the  hardiest 
o(  its  family.— W.  E.  Gumhleton. 
Violas  in  Regent's  Papk.— Hundreds 

of  people  are  delighted  with  the  Viola  bed  m  this 
park.  The  happy  combination  of  big  irregular- 
shaped  masses  of  some  of  the  most  distinct  and 
showy  of  these  plants,  placed  as  they  are  on  an 
undulating  mound,  is  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is 
the  bold  clumps  of  irregular  sizes,  or  a  big,  gently 
sloping  mound,  that  creates  the  surprise,  and  in 
which  such  sorts  as  Molly  Pope,  William  Neil, 
Sylvia,  and  Blue  Diamond  figure  most  con- 
spicuously. —Visitor. 
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THE    GROUPING 
TREES. 


OF 


IF  this  subject  were  considered  with  only 
a  reasonable  amount  of  thought,  and 
the  practice  of  it  controlled  by  good 
taste,  there  is  nothing  that  would  do 
more  for  the  beauty  of  our  gardens  or 
grounds.  Nothing  can  so  effectually  destroy 
good  efl'ect  as  the  usual  senseless  mixture  of 
deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs  that,  alas  !  is 
so  commonly  seen  in  gardens— a  mixture  of 
one  each  of  a  quantity  of  perhaps  excellent 
things  planted  about  3  feet  apart.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  be  said  against  this  if  it 
were  the  deliberate  intention  of  any  indi- 
vidual, for,  as  a  garden  is  for  the  owner's 
happiness,  it  is  indisputably  his  right  to  take 
his  pleasure  in  it  as  he  will,  and  if  he  says, 
"  1  have  only  space  for  a  hundred  jilants,  and  I 
wish  them  to  be  all  different,"  that  is  for  him 
to  decide.  But  when  the  mixture  is  made 
from  pure  ignorance  or  helplessness  it  is  then 
that  advice  may  be  of  use,  and  that  the 
assurance  may  be  given  that  there  are  better 
ways  that  are  just  as  easy  at  the  beginning, 
and  that  with  every  year  will  be  growing  on 
towards  some  definite  scheme  of  beauty, 
instead  of  merely  growing  up  into  a  foolish 
tangle  of  horticultural  imbecility. 

If  the  intending  planter  has  no  knowledge 
it  is  well  worth  his  while  to  take  advice  at  the 
beginning  ;  not  to  plant  at  random  and  to  feel, 
a  few  years  later,  first  doubt,  and  then  regret, 
and  then,  as  knowledge  grows,  to  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  it  is  all  wrong,  and  that  much 
precious  time  has  been  lost. 

In  the  August  number  of  Flwa  and  Sylva 
the  Editor  draws  attention  to  this  important 
question  of  the  grouping  of  trees,  and  advice  so 
sound  as  the  following  bears  repetition,  and 
may  be  well  taken  to  heart  by  many  of  the 
landscape  planters  of  the  present  day  : — 

"Of  the  many  questions  which  the  landscape 
planter  has  to  face  that  of  the  foims  and  grouping 
of  trees  is  the  most  important.  A  knowledge  of  them 
I  is  absolutely  needed  in  pleasure  grounds,  parks,  and 
I  woods;  notonly  the  ordinary  plantationorshrubbery 
of  the  country,  but  also  in  long-established  woods. 
This  knowledge  is  not  only  essential  for  good  plant- 
ing, but  also  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Nor 
must  it  be  confined  to  one  aspect  only  of  even  our 
few  native  trees.  Take  the  Oak  ;  how  mistaken 
anyone  might  be  as  to  its  planting  who  knew  only 
one  expression  of  its  beauty  !  The  Oaks  in  the 
country  south  of  London  are  quite  distinct  in 
aspect  from  those  of  Warwickshire.  Yet  the  Oak, 
set  close  in  a  Sussex  wood,  with  many  silvery 
columns  rising  out  of  Primroses,  is  as  lieautiful  as  any 
,   of  the  fine  Oak  growths  of  the  Shakespeare  country. 


And  this  is  but  one  example  of  the  variation  of 
habit  of  one  tree,  showing  the  need  for  the  study 
of  trees  in  Nature,  and  not  in  books.  If  we  travel 
in  mountainous  lands  where  Pines  abound,  we  find 
that  they  grow  close  together,  that  the  '  extin- 
guisher' is  not  their  true  form,  and  that  they  shoot 
up  into  handsome  stems,  often  over  100  feet  high 
without  a  branch.  It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that 
there  is  anything  old  or  right  about  the  common 
mode  of  planting  conifers,  as  most  of  them  are 
recent  gains. 

"Thinking  of  all  this,  how  common  it  is  in  the 
first  place  we  go  into  to  see  nothing  but  the  muddle- 
mixture  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  all  countries  and 
elevations  and  all  characters  jumbled  together  in 
one  plantation,  exactly  the  best  thing  being  done 
to  steal  away  all  character  and  distinction  and 
even  good  cultivation  ;  for,  eventually,  the  coarse 
things  destroy  the  others,  and  the  good  and  rare 
things  have  little  or  no  chance,  while  the  eye 
cannot  see  the  real  beauty  of  the  forms  or  even 
colours  of  things,  the  common  way  destroying 
good  colour  as  well  as  form.  We  may  see  the 
Wellingtonia  planted  near  a  window,  and  trees 
planted  in  conditions  in  which  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  thrive  to  any  good  effect ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  many  beautiful  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
in  our  islands  it  is  no  wonder  that  men,  busy  in 
other  ways,  should  make  many  mistakes  in 
planting.  But  on  the  part  of  professional  planters, 
so  unmeaning  a  way  should  not  be  accepted  ;  and 
the  true  one  is  unattainable  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  loveliest  gift  of  Nature  to  the  earth — its 
trees." 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Flowers  from  County  Clare. 
Mr.  P.  B.  O'Kelly,  Evergreen,  Fern,  and  Shrub 
Nursery,  Ballyvaughan,  County  Clare,  Ireland, 
sends  a  variety  of  interesting  flowers,  but,  un- 
fortunately, when  they  reached  us  they  were  past 
their  best.  Mr.  O'Kelly's  note,  however,  is  of 
much  interest:  "I  enclose  a  bouquet  of  some 
choice  and  very  rare  flowers  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Enclosed  is  a  leaf  of  the  new  Aralia 
Moseri,  and  amongst  other  things  are  Veronica 
hybrida  semperflorens,  V.  virginica,  V.  bril- 
liantissinia,  Spiraja  trifoliata,  and  Astrantia  helle- 
borifolia. 

Verbasoom  viroatum 
with  purple  anthers  is  a  very  rare  and  beautiful 
Mullein,  and  wholly  unknown  to  the  trade.  It  is 
the  queen  of  all  Verbascums.  A  well-grown  plant 
will  bear  .5,000  flowers  on  its  twiggy  spikes.  Lysi- 
machia  ciliata  is  another  good  flower,  also  the 
Welsh    Poppy,    which    continues    to    flower    for 


months.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  the  garden  of  amateur 
or  cottager,  though  it  should  be  grown  in  every 
garden  in  the  British  Isles.  The  native  Orchises 
should  not  be  neglected.  Coronilla  varia  is  a  fine 
trailing  perennial  with  handsome  lilac  flowers.'' 


Three  Hardy  Orchises. 
Mr.  P.  B.  O'Kelly  also  sends  three  very  pretty 
hardy  Orchids,  namely.  Orchis  pyramidalis, 
Epipactis  palustris,  and  the  fragrant  Gnat  Orchis, 
which  our  corresponden'.  writes  "should  be  found 
in  every  garden  in  the  British  Isles."  We  quite 
agree  that  the  hardy  Orchises  are  not  too  common 
in  gardens— Orchis  latifolia,  for  example,  one  of 
the  noblest  of  all  hardy  and  native  plants. 


Cyrtanthds  odorus,  anemonopsis  macrophvlla. 
We  receive  these  from  Messrs.  De  Oraaf  Brothers, 
Leiden,  Holland.  The  Cyrtanthus  is  a  striking 
flower.  Its  strong,  chocolate-coloured  stem  sup- 
ports an  umbel  of  about  a  dozen  flowers,  each 
3  inches  in  length,  drooping  and  tubular,  and  red 
with  green  tips.  It  is  a  striking  flower.  The 
Anemonopsis  is  a  hardy  flower  we  are  pleased  to 
see.  It  is  a  .Japanese  plant  reminiscent  of  the 
Japan  Anemone,  with  shining  leaves,  and  slender 
stems  bearing  soft  purplish  flowers.  It  is  an 
interesting  plant  for  a  shady  border.  Messrs.  De 
Graaf  write:  "The  Cyrtanthus  was  imported  by 
us  from  the  Cape." 


Galeoa  patula  grandiflora. 
Mr.    Hartland  sends  from  Ardcairn,  Cork,  this 
pretty    and    rare    variety,  with    blue   and   white 
flowers,  from  plants  raised  from  seed.     We  hope  to 
illustrate  it,  and  then  say  more  about  it. 


Some  BEAnTiruL  Carnations. 

I  am  sending  for  your  table  a  gathering  of 
Carnations  from  the  open  border.  During  the  past 
week  we  have  had  torrents  of  rain,  and  while  many 
of  our  border  plants  have  suffered  severely,  the 
Carnations  are  little  injured.  We  often  hear  it 
said  that  Carnations  are  so  disappointing  owing  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Now  this  difficulty 
might  easily  be  overcome  by  making  a  judicious 
selection  of  those  sorts  that  invariably  do  well 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  The  follow- 
ing I  find  most  reliable  :  Yellow  Queen,  Bracon 
tiem.  La  Villette,  Uriah  Pike,  Ketton  Rose,  and 
the  Redbraes  Picotee. — T.  B.  Field,  A.-shwellthorpa, 
yortridi. 

The  flowers  sent  were  remarkably  fine  and  not 
in  the  least  degree  split  in  spite  of  the  deluges  of 
rain.  The  varieties  named  are  not  new,  but  the 
colours  are  pure  and  bright,  and  as  our  corre- 
spondent says :  "  The  plants  do  well  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances."  This  is  a  strong 
recommendation. 


Flowers  fro.m  Torquay. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Palmer,  Blythswood,  St.  Mary 
Church  Road,  sends  many  interesting  flowers  from 
Torquay  with  the  following  instructive  note : 
"After  thirty  3'ears  in  the  Eastern  Counties  trying 
to  grow  tender  shrubs,  and  succeeding  fairly  well, 
my  health  needed  a  warmer  climate.  I  came  here, 
and  have  been  making  a  garden  principally  to  grow 
shrubs  and  hardy  perennials.  I  send  you  a  few 
tender  things  that  I  planted  two  years  ago,  and 
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which  have  been  out  for  two  winters  unprotected. 
They  are  on  a  south-east  and  south-west  wall. 
The  Rhyncospermum  is  flowering  well,  though  at 
present  small  :  but  it  is  going  up  the  wall  well. 
The  Swainsonias  are  on  a  south-east  wall,  and  are 
growing  fast  and  flowering  profusely.  I  have  also 
Magnolia  fuscata  in  good  health  and  flowering, 
but  the  flowers  have  fallen,  and  there  are  only 
now  buds.  Clematis  indivisa  lobata  has  got  to 
the  top  of  my  house  ('2.5  feet)  in  two  years,  and  is 
bidding  fair  to  cover  one  side.  Last  March  it  was 
in  fine  flower.  The  new  Lonicera  Hildebrandti  is 
on  a  south-west  wall,  and  has  gone  up  some  1.")  feet, 
but  has  not  flowered  as  yet.  What  surprised 
me  on  coming  to  Devon  is  that  so  few  gardens 
about  here  have  anything  in  them  but  the  ordinary 
hardy  shrubs,  when  so  many  greenhouse  shrubs 
and  climbers  might  be  planted  with  success. 
Camellias  have  flowered  well  with  me  and  have 
made  fine  new  growth.  I  am  not  in  the  hot  part 
of  Torquay,  but  some  35(1  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
get  a  good  deal  of  east  wind  sweeping  through  my 
garden,  and  it  seems  at  the  time  to  be  as  cold  as  it 
was  in  the  East  of  England.  Yet  things  that  I 
could  only  keep  alive  there  by  special  means  grow 
freely  here  with  no  protection." 


Clematis  coccinba. 
Mr.  Max  Leichtlin  sends  some  very  large  blooms 
of  this  curious  Clematis,  with  the  brief  and  modest 
remark  "Clematis  coccinea  improving."  The 
flowers  are  not  only  much  larger  than  any  we  have 
seen,  but  are  of  very  fine  colour,  a  strong  rosy 
scarlet. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

August  11. — Clay  Cross  Flower  Show  ;  Rye  Dis- 
trict Flower  Show. 

August  1'2, — Bishop's  Stortford  and  Salisbury 
Horticultural  Shows  ;  East  Anglian  Horticultural 
Club  Meeting. 

August  13. — Taunton  Deane  Flower  Show. 

August  15. — Crewe  Horticultural  Exhibition. 

August  18. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet. 

August  19. — Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  (two  days) ; 
Eastbourne  Flower  Show. 

August  20. — Jersey  Horticultural  Exhibition. 

August  21. — Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural 
Show. 

Notes  from    Baden-Baden.— Indigo 

fera  Kirilowii  is  a  quite  hardy  dwarf  shrub, 
covered  with  successive  flowers  from  May  to 
September.  The  foliage  is  a  very  bright  green, 
and  the  large  Grape-like  flowers  are  a  bright 
purplish  rose  colour.  Agapanthus  unibellatus 
Saintpaulii  is  a  desirable  novelty  and  a  very 
distinct  plant  ;  the  flowers  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  of  unibellatus,  but  they  are  very 
numerous — I  counted  over  120  in  one  umbel — and 
o£  a  quite  pure  white  colour  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy, 
but  to  flower  well  should  be  taken  up  in  autumn 
and  kept  dry  all  winter.  Another  good  shrub  is 
Sorbaria  sorbifolia  var.  stellipila  :  it  difiers  from 
the  type  by  its  flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  a 
very  tight  panicle,  the  individual  flowers  having 
long  hair  like  filaments,  which  produce  a  striking 
efi'ect.  Of  Clematis  coccinea  I  have  by  constant 
selection  and  constant  sowings  now  produced  a  fine 
seedling,  the  flowers  of  which  are  three  times 
as  large  as  those  of  the  wild  plant.  —  Max 
Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Nemesia  stpumosa  Suttoni.— There 

are  few  interested  in  the  flower  garden  who  do  not 
know  this  showy  and  eft'ective  annual.  It  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  soi'  and  position,  and  will  pro- 
duce flowers  so  variable  in  colour  that  it  has  gained 
widespread  popularity  since  its  intro<luction.  Not 
only  does  it  make  a  grand  display  in  beds  and 
borders,  but  it  does  quite  as  well  in  pots.  Plants 
from  seed  sown  early  in  the  spring,  and  pricked  ofif 
about  the  middle  of  April  (six  to  eight  seedlings 
into  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots),  have  flowered  pro- 
fusely, making  a  nice  change  of  flowers  in  the  house. 


Like  other  half-hardy  annuals,  plenty  of  air  and 
light  are  essential  to  ensure  sturdy  plants,  which  are 
the  most  desirable. — T.  B.  F.,  Buxted  Park  Gardens, 
Lh-kfield. 

Herbaceous  Phloxes  at  Swanmore 

Park. — For  making  bold  groups  or  for  inter- 
spersing singly  among  other  plants  there  is  no 
class  of  hardy  flowers  more  valuable  than  the 
herbaceous  Phlox,  and  where  a  judicious  selection 
is  made  of  the  better  varieties,  and  care  given  in 
arranging  the  colours  effectively,  a  very  fine  display 
is  produced.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  owing  to  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Molyneux,  to  see  the  borders  of  hardy  flowers 
which  he  grows  so  well  at  the  Swanmore  Park 
Farm,  and  there  are  few  places  where  a  better 
collection  can  be  seen.  The  borders,  which  are 
about  50  yards  long  and  12  feet  wide,  have  been  so 
arranged  as  to  make  an  easy  curve,  the  termination 
being  a  very  spacious  and  modern  dairy.  On 
either  side  of  a  gravel  walk  broad  sweeps  of  grass 
give  a  .splendid  finish,  and  at  the  back  climbing 
Roses  are  largely  grown  to  form  a  background  and 
shelter  screen  at  the  same  time.  Many  of  the 
herbaceous  plants  are  grown  in  masses,  and  by 
careful  discrimination  Mr.  Molyneux  has  produced 
an  effect  which  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  At  the  present  time  Phloxes  contribute 
largely  to  this,  and  mention  of  the  best  may  be  of 
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service  to  others.  Eclaireur  is  quite 
one  of  the  best,  having  large  flowers 
individually,  magenta  -  purple  in 
colour,  and  forms  a  massive  head, 
each  plant  carrying  from  ten  to  a 
dozen  spikes.  Miss  Pemberton  is 
very  dwarf  and  admirably  suited  for 
the  front  of  a  border  ;  the  colour 
is  rosy  salmon,  and  the  flowers  of 
immense  size.  Independence  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  the  pure 
whites.  L'Aiglon  makes  a  fine  bold 
spike,  colour  rich  deep  salmon  ;  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous.  Mme. 
Chauvry  makes  a  fine  eft'ect  in  the  mass ;  it  is 
white,  with  a  well-defined  deep  red  eye.  Simplon 
is  pale  salmon  with  a  rich  purple  centre.  Gouidan, 
very  distinct  rich  pink  colour,  and  has  a  large 
truss.  Jos.  Gerbrand  has  very  large  flowers,  white 
with  a  deep  red  eye.  Pantheon  is  a  beautiful  rosy 
salmon,  and  most  attractive.  Penge  is  a  dwarf 
grower,  and  an  improvement  upon  Miss  Lingard  ; 
it  differs  from  this  variety  in  having  a  deep  red 
eye  ;  the  head  is  very  compact  and  well  formed. 
Epopee  is  similar  in  habit  to  Eclaireur,  but  the 
colour  is  several  shades  paler.  In  Cyrano  both 
spike  and  single  flowers  are  large  ;  the  colour  is 
rosy  purple  ;  Lord  Kelvin,  rich  salmon-pink. 
Roger  Marx,  deeper  in  colour  than  Miss  Pem- 
berton and  taller.  Etna  and  Coquelicot  are  very 
much  alike,  but  in  many  soils,  especially  those  of 
a  heavy  texture,  Etna  has  the  better  constitution  ; 
the  colour  is  a  deep  orange-scarlet.  —  A.  E. 
Thatcher,  Elstree. 

Sales     of    flowers     at     shows— a 

SUg'g^estion. — it  fre(iuently  occurs  that  at  the 
end  at  a  show  many  of  the  cut  flowers  are  disposed 
of.  It  is  quite  possible  that  were  the  matter 
brought  prominently  under  their  notice  by  secre- 
taries, &c.,  exhibitors  would  gladly  devote  some  of 
the  proceeds  to,  say,  that  admirable  charity  the 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  ;  indeed,  this  would  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  purchisera,  as  a  double  purpose 


would  be  served,  that  of  personal  gratification  at 
having  received  some  trophy  of  the  particular 
show,  and  that  such  outlay  would  go  towards 
carrying  on  the  truly  excellent  work  of  the  fund  ; 
indeed,  this  idea  is  quite  capable  of  some  syste- 
matic development.  Why  should  not  every  flower 
show  throughout  the  kingdom  have  its  recognised 
stall  for  the  sale  of  flowers  to  benefit  gardener's 
orphans  ?  At  such  stalls,  too,  literature  (annual 
reports,  &e.,)  in  connexion  with  the  fund  could  be 
distributed,  thus  tending  to  extend  a  knowledge 
of  its  grand  work — much  needed  to  secure  an 
increased  accession  of  subscribers. — Quo. 

Roses   at    East    Burnham    Park. 

tj)uite  recently  Mr.  Harry  .J.  Veitch  has  made  and 
planted  in  his  charming  garden  near  Burnham 
Beeches  a  Rose  garden  on  turf.  Here  may  be 
seen  every  good  Rose,  with  strong -growing 
climbers  or  climbing  and  trailing  hybrids, 
especially  of  the  wichuraiana  race,  forming  a 
fragrant  border.  A  particularly  free-blooming 
sort  is  humilis  rugosa,  the  product  of  crossing 
those  two  single-flowered  species.  The  flowers  are 
rosy  red  in  colour,  and  borne  in  remarkable 
profusion.  Among  the  bedders  the  finest  effect 
was  produced  by  a  mass  of  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  a 
most  profuse  bloomer,  with  double  flowers  of  a  rich 
crimson-scarlet.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  bedder. 
Very  pleasing  are  the  trained  pyramids  in  which 
Crimson  Rambler  and  the  old  white  Noisette 
Aimee  Vibert  are  intermixed.  We  have  moved  a 
long  way  in  Rose  culture  since  the  days  of  mop- 
headed  standards. — A.  D. 

Buddleia  variabilis.- In  general  appear- 
ance this  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  best  known 
member  of  the  genus,  namely,  the  Orange  Ball 
Tree  (Buddleia  globosa),  which  has  in  many  places 
flowered  this  year  in  great  profusion.  The  globular 
masses  of  rich  orange  honej'-scented  blossoms  form 
a  striking  feature,  and  at  least  in  the  south  of 
England  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  most 
select  of  flowering  shrubs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  blossoms  of  B.  variabilis  are  arranged  in  an 
elongated  pyramidal-shaped  raceme,  which  from  its 
weight  causes  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  partially 
droop.  In  colour  they  are  as  indicated  by  the 
specific  name,  somewhat  variable,  being  usually  a 
pinkish  lilac,  with  an  orange  throat.  This  Buddleia 
was  introduced  from  Western  China  in  1803,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  is  sometimes  cut 
back  during  severe  winters,  but  as  a  rule  quickly 
recovers.  Last  summer  a  very  fine  form  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  under  the  name  of  B.  variabilis 
veitchiana,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Next  to  B. 
globosa  this  is  certainly  the  showiest  member  of 
the  genus,  or  rather  I  should  have  said  hardy 
member,  for  the  Himalayan  B.  Colvillei,  which, 
unless  in  particularly  favoured  districts,  needs 
glass  protection,  is  when  in  flower  really  gorgeous. 
— H.  P. 

Notes   from   Farnham   Royal.— At 

this  time  of  year  something  interesting  may  .always 
be  seen  at  Woodside,  where  Mr.  James  grows  so 
many  things  for  seed  production.  Particularly 
attractive  recently  was  Pentstemon  heterophyllus  ; 
the  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  and  of  a  light  or 
electric  blue  colour.  The  average  height  of  the 
plant  is  10  inches.  It  comes  true  from  seed,  and 
may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  Although 
not  quite  hardy,  it  should  find  a  place  in  all  mixed 
borders.  A  great  quantity  of  double  Petunias  are 
grown  in  pots  for  seed  production,  but  not  one  of 
these  could  compare  for  beauty  and  effectiveness, 
especially  as  a  bedder  or  for  pots  or  baskets,  as  a 
medium-sized  single  variety.  It  was  one  mass  of 
bloom,  of  a  self  rosy  carmine  colour.  Were  it 
increased  from  seed  true  it  should  make  a  singu- 
larly popular  Petunia.  The  fine  strains  of  Nemesia 
in  colours,  both  in  the  Strumosa  Suttoni  and  the 
compactum  forms,  are  indeed  beautiful,  and  capital, 
as  coming  from  seed,  are  the  compact  blue  Lobelias. 
Mignonette  is  also  very  fine  in  pyramidal  forms. — 
A.  D. 
New     Director     of     Agriculture, 

Bombay. — We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  departure 
in  the  selection  of  Directors  of  Agriculture  in  India 
from  among  men  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  department  they  will  be 
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called  upon  to  control.  Such  a  selection  is  that  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Fletcher,  son  of  Mr.  Daniel  Fletcher, 
of  Uusworlh,  near  Manchester,  who  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  Agriculture  in  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Cromer. 
Mr.  Fletcher  was  educated  at  Bury  Grammar 
School,  where  he  gained  an  entrance  scholarship 
to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  also  a  Lan- 
cashire County  Council  Agricultural  Scholarship. 
For  a  few  years  he  has  been  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture at  tihizeh,  near  Caro,  and  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  Cotton 
plant. — Indkai  I'laiitiiiy  rnid  Gardening. 

Straigrht  walks  in  kitchen  gar- 
dens.—a  straight  walk  in  itself  is  usually  an 
undesirable  and  uninteresting  object  in  a  garden  ; 
but  in  the  utilitarian  garden,  where  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  grown,  it  is  a  necessity.  And  if 
uninteresting  in  itself,  it  is  to  a  resourceful 
gardener  an  aid  to  forming  features  of  interest  and 
beauty.  This  conversion  has  been  successfully 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Allen,  the  head  gardener  at 
Hillingdon  Court,  where  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  narrow,  monotonous  walk,  with  vege- 
tables on  either  side,  is  bordered  by  beautiful  and 
sweet-smelling  flowers.  A  wire  trellis  has  been 
erected  on  each  side  of  the  walk  about  5  feet  high, 
leaving  a  border  space  on  each  side  for  plants 
that  grow  4  feet  high.  In  planting  the  idea 
has  evidently  been  conceived  and  carried  out 
of  using  chiefly  sweet-smelling  flowers.  Thus 
we  find  the  trellis  on  either  side  planted  with 
Roses  and  Honeysuckles  in  great  variety — the  tree 
Lupin,  Heliotrope,  Jessamine,  and  many  other 
sweet-smelling  flowers,  all  combining  to  present  a 
beautiful  sight  to  look  upon.  In  the  borders  alto 
were  Roses,  Violas,  Lilies,  Mignonette,  Sweet 
Peas,  and  a  host  of  other  bright  and  beautiful 
flowers. — T. 

The  Tree  Lupin. — This  shrub  was  in 
beautiful  flower  and  most  attractive  in  the  gardens 
of  Lord  Hillingdon  at  Hillingdon  Court  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  paid  a  short  time  ago.  Among 
an  excellent  collection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in 
bloom  at  the  time  in  this  garden  none  were  more 
interesting  than  this  plant.  It  stood  at  the  corner 
of  a  long  walk  in  the  kitchen  garden,  about  0  feet 
high,  the  same  in  diameter,  and  presented  a  rich 
mass  of  golden  flowers  which  attracted  attention 
from  a  long  distance.  On  closer  approach  we  found 
it  to  be  sweetly  scented.  The  plant  had  assumed 
quite  a  shrub  or  tree-like  appearance.  It  is  of  quick 
and  easy  growth,  as  it  had  attained  to  this  size 
from  seed  in  some  three  years.  It  is  hardy  in  the 
southern  counties,  but  doubt  was  expressed  as  to 
its  standing  the  winter  without  protection  in  the 
north.  The  plant  grown  and  flowered  as  we  saw 
it  is  a  valuable  subject  for  the  shrubbery  and 
herbaceous  borders  in  June. — T.  E. 

Seedling-   Carnations    in    July.— I 

never  remember  to  have  seen  so  many  really  fine 
blooms  as  this  season,  and  such  a  small  percentage 
of  single  ones.  Although  one  expects  a  certain 
amount,  the  single  varieties  this  season  from  Mr. 
Douglas'  strain  have  not  averaged  5  per  cent., 
a  good  portion  are  beautiful  yellows  and  selfs, 
and  the  flowers  are  free  from  splitting,  and  of 
splendid  texture.  For  cutting  or  decorative  work 
seedling  Carnations  follow  the  plants  grown 
under  glass  and  bear  quantities  of  flowers  ;  indeed, 
their  greatest  fault,  if  this  be  a  fault,  is  that  they 
produce  too  many  flowers.  They  well  repay 
thinning,  though  I  have  never  practised  this, 
but  it  would  be  a  gain,  as  there  is  an  immense 
strain  on  the  plants  in  dry  seasons  if  the  soil  is 
light.  We  plant  early  in  August,  and  give 
fresh  soil  if  possible,  as  the  land  soon  tires  of 
Carnations,  at  least  quickly  gets  infested  with  its 
enemies.  I  am  always  careful  to  give  the  weaker 
looking  seedlings  more  care,  as  these  usually  turn 
out  the  best.  The  soil  pays  for  deep  culture  and 
ample  food,  and  the  plants  never  fail  it  they 
make  a  good  growth  by  the  late  autumn.  In  our 
light  soil  we  find  it  best  to  add  heavy  material 
and  to  make  the  seedlings  firm  at  planting  time. 
Mr.  Douglas  has  certainly  made  great  strides  with 
this  popular  flower,  as  at  the  present  moment  we 
could  select  dozens  of  good  show  flowers  of  all 
shades  of  colour,  and  what  makes  many  of  them 


so  much  more  valuable  is  their  freedom  from 
splitting.  Some  of  the  new  shades  of  colour  are  so 
distinct  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe  them.  To 
show,  however,  the  great  variety  of  colours  and 
shades  I  have  sent  the  editor  a  few  gathered 
at  random  from  a  quarter  containing  1,000  plants 
put  out  the  last  week  in  July,  190-2.  Single 
varieties  are  sometimes  objected  to,  but  in  my 
own  case  I  have  found  them  most  useful  for  room 
decoration.  The  colours  are  kept  separate,  and 
when  Gypsophila  elegans  is  mixed  with  them  they 
are  much  liked  on  the  dinner  table.  They  have 
also  other  advantages,  as  the  seedling  Carnations 
give  so  much  more  "grass"  than  the  doubles,  and 
the  foliage  is  useful  for  mixing  with  named  sorts. 
There  are  few  cut  flowers  that  last  so  well  in  hot 
rooms  as  the  Carnation,  and  this  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  I  consider  them  invaluable  to  those  who 
require  plenty  of  choice  flowers  in  .July  and  August, 
and  grown  from  seed  sown  early  the  previous  year 
they  give  so  much  cutting  material,  and  for  bedding 
should  not  be  overlooked,  as  few  herbaceous  plants 
give  more  pleasure,  and  the  great  diversity  of 
colour     always     makes     them     interesting.  —  G. 
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KENTISH     FLOWER 
SHOWS. 

STRANGE  though  it  may^  seem,  the 
fair  gardening  county  of  Kent  cannot 
boast  of  a  single  great  tiower  show. 
Though  it  enjoys  a  favourable  climate, 
is  famous  for  its  fruit,  and  is  studded 
with  pretentious  garden  establish- 
ments, no  horticultural  exhibition  is  held 
within  the  borders  of  the  Hop  county  that  can 
comjiare  in  size  and  e.xcellence  with  those 
which  annually  take  place  at  Hanley,  York, 
Shrewsbury,  and  elsewhere.  Close  proximity 
to  the  Metropolis  may  account  for  this,  or, 
perhap.s,  lack  of  interest,  but  the  fact  never- 
theless remains,  and  though  attempts  have 
lieen  made  to  establish  good  shows  in  various 
town.s,  they  seem  to  end  in  financial  failure. 

Hut  if  Kent  is  behindhand  in  the  way  of 
large  shows,  it  is  to  the  front  with  small  ones, 
for,  though  I  have  no  statistics  to  prove  it,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Hop  county  is 
ahead  of  all  others  in  the  way  of  village  flower 
shows,  and  a  word  about  them  does  not  seem 
out  of  place  in  a  journal  that  lives  for  the 
encouragement  of  horticulture  in  all  its 
branches. 

Kent  is  not  a  county  of  coal  mines,  iron- 
works, or  great  manufacturing  industries  that 
cause  huge  towns  to  spring  up  like  Mushrooms, 
but  it  is  a  land  of  old-world  villages,  and 
steeped  in  history  and  folklore,  but  comfort- 
able-looking and  picturesque,  and  in  these 
little  communities  horticulture  lives  and 
prospers.  From  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
end  of  the  following  month  scores  of  country 
villages  hold  their  annual  shows,  which  receive 
no  publicity  beyond  a  paragraph  in  the  local 
newspaper,  but  where  the  horticultural  enthu- 
siasts of  the  community  compete  with  each 
other  in  friendly  contest,  and  display  an 
enthusiasm  that  never  seems  to  wane  as  the 
years  roll  by.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
there  are  too  many  shows  in  the  county,  all 
crowded  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  and 
that  if  a  number  of  villages  grouped  and  held 
a  central  exhibition  it  would  be  better,  but  our 
Kentish  villager  does  not  see  this.  He  is  too 
jealous  of  his  society  and  his  show  to  hand  it 
over  to  someone  else,  and  prefers  to  keep  it,  as 
something  belonging  to  himself,  in  his  own 
place,  and  therefore  on  the  same  day  every 
year  the  marquee  appears  in  the  corner  of  the 
same  field,  and  the  same  competitors  fight  the 
old  friendly  battle  over  again. 
It  speaks  volumes  for  the  quiet  horticultural 


spirit  that  moves  amongst  the  workers  in  the 
county  to  visit  a  Kentish  village  on  flower  show 
day.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  people  that 
they  do  not  go  into  raptures  of  excitement, 
for  they  take  their  pleasures  quietly,  almost 
methodically,  yet  the  flower  show  is  a  red-letter 
day  of  the  year,  and  the  villagers  support  it 
loyally  by  their  presence.  And  the  spread  of 
village  horticulture  has  been  the  means  of 
unearthing  horticultural  talent  of  no  common- 
place order,  and  almost  every  society  has  its 
champions,  who  are  leading  lights  of  the  local 
gardening  fraternity,  and  prove  liy  the  way 
they  manage  their  gardens  and  allotments  and 
the  excellent  produce  they  stage  at  the  annual 
show  that  they  are  gardeners  of  Nature's  own 
making,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  scores  of  them 
possess  hands  made  horny  with  hard  labour, 
wear  corduroys,  and  never  earn  more  than  iss. 
a  week  in  their  lives.  Few  of  the  village 
societies  can  boast  of  much  wealth,  many 
of  them  have  a  struggle  to  keep  going,  and 
some  are  practically  self-supporting.  In  many 
cases  the  payment  of  prizes  is  dependent  on 
the  gate,  and  I  could  give  instances  in  which 
the  disaster  of  a  wet  day  has  brought  financial 
failure,  and  the  exhibitors  got  nothing  for  their 
trouble,  but  it  did  not  dishearten  them.  To 
let  the  society  go  under  is  a  thing  that  rarely 
happens,  and  the  nest  year  the  show  was  held 
as  if  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  disaster  had 
taken  place. 

A  commendable  feature  about  the  typical 
Kentish  gardening  society  is  that  it  is  a  society 
in  sometning  more  than  name.  It  does  not 
consist  of  an  annual  show  and  nothing  more 
till  the  next  season,  but  throughout  the  year 
periodical  meetings  are  held,  fortnightly  or 
monthly,  at  which  the  members  exhibit 
produce  in  season,  and  points  are  awarded, 
which  represent  a  certain  monetary  value  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  dependent  on  the  funds  of 
the  society.  You  may  talk  of  the  gardening 
spirit  which  fires  this  or  that  individual  who 
makes  his  mark  in  horticulture,  but  it  is 
displayed  just  as  clearly  in  the  Kentish  farm 
labourer,  who  will  drive  a  plough  all  day  long 
and  in  the  evening  contentedly  trudge  two  or 
three  miles,  with  a  heavy  bundle  of  vegetables 
on  his  back  and  a  favourite  window  plant 
under  his  arm,  to  attend  the  gardeners'  meeting 
held  in  the  club-room  of  the  village  inn. 

Naturally  vegetables  occupy  the  leading 
place  at  the  village  show,  and  the  splendid 
jiroduce  staged  by  cottagers  aflords  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  sound  practice  and  honest  work 
play  a  greater  part  th.in  mere  theory  in  suc- 
cessful horticulture.  Thanks  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  influential  persons  who  interest 
themselves  in  village  gardening,  a  consider- 
able interest  has  been  awakened  in  flowers  of 
late  years,  and,  though  our  cottager  has  a  good 
deal  to  learn  yet  in  the  art  of  decorative  display, 
he  proves  himself  to  be  a  cultivator  as  well  as 
a  true  lover  of  flowers,  as  is  proved  by  the 
brightness  of  window  and  flower  gardens, 
which  any  traveller  through  this  fair  county 
may  see  for  himself,  if  he  does  not  follow  the 
latest  craze  and  rush  through  it  on  a  motor-car 
at  -l')  miles  an  hour. 

If  I  were  asked  what  gardening  societies  and 
local  shows  have  done  for  village  horticulture 
in  the  county,  I  should  answer  by  inviting  the 
questioner  to  walk  through  the  cottage  gardens 
or  group  of  allotments  in  a  village  possessing 
a  society  and  holding  an  annual  show.  He 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  an  expert 
gardener  to  pick  out  the  plots  belonging  to  the 
society  members,  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  crops  would  convince  him.  Further,  the 
spirit  of  competition  instituted  by  local 
societies  has  led  to  a  greater  interest  being 
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taken  in  varieties,  and  if  the  local  exhibitor 
sees  something  that  strikes  him  as  being  good, 
he  generally  succeeds  in  getting  it,  though  this 
may  mean  a  sacrifice  in  some  other  direction. 

Further,  I  have  reason  to  knovr  that  good 
cottage  gardeners  are  also  good  workmen,  who 
are  eagerly  sought  after  in  these  days  of  scarce 
and  inferior  labour,  and  are  respected  alike  by 
their  employers  and  the  village  community  at 
large.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  village 
gardening  should  be  encouraged,  for  the  prac- 
tice of  horticulture  tends  to  bring  the  best  side 
of  a  man  to  the  front,  and  develops  those 
sterling  (jualities  which  go  to  make  British 
working  men  the  backbone  of  the  country. 

Finally,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  Kent  County  Council 
has  done  and  is  still  doing  an  excellent  work  in 
encouraging  and  improving  gardening  in  rural 
villages.  Lectures  are  given  through  the 
winter,  and  in  the  summer  competitions  are 
held  and  prizes  awarded  for  the  best  cultivated 
plots.  That  these  privileges  are  appreciated 
by  members  of  local  gardening  societies  and 
others  is  proved  by  the  keenness  displayed  by 
competitors  to  obtain  the  requisite  points  to 
ensure  the  winning  of  a  County  Council  prize. 
There  is  a  double  advantage,  for  the  plot  that 
secures  an  award  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable  to 
the  cultivator  through  the  varied  amount  of 
produce  he  obtains  from  it.  G.  H.  H. 


THE    TULIPAS. 

(Continued  from  pai/e  77.^ 
7'.  retrqtlma  (Hort.)  is  a  well  known  and 
valued  Tulip  of  garden  origin,  fully  2  feet 
high,  with  slender,  rather  lax  stem.s  and  much- 
pointed,  reflexing,  canary-yellow  fiowers,  which 
are  undulating  on  e.xpansion.  The  basal 
colouring  is  a  slightly  darker  stain.  One  of 
the  best  border  Tulips,  elegant  and  graceful 
always,  and  really  valuable  for  all  kinds  of 
floral  decoration.  It  requires  the  best  cultiva- 
tion possible,  as  its  constitution  is  not  so 
strong  as  many;  but  with  quite  three  months' 
ripening  in  an  airy  shed,  and  a  semi- shaded 
site  in  which  to  grow,  it  cannot  fail  to  thrive. 
It  should  be  isolated  from  new  introductions, 
especially  those  obtained  from  Southern 
Europe,  for  it  is  very  susceptible  to  fungoid 
diseases  hailing  from  the  South. 

T.  sdxatiUs  (Sieber),  a  charming,  free-flower- 
ing species,  with  broad,  glossy  green  leaves, 
which  make  their  growth  throughout  the 
winter.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  branched 
stems,  generally  in  threes,  and  they  are  coloured 
a  pleasing  shade  of  rosy  pink,  with  a  well 
defined  clear  yellow  base.  The  flowers  have 
the  pretty  shade  of  Lilium  rubellum  ;  they 
span  4  inches  across,  and  are  produced  quite 
early  in  the  year.  The  plant  comes  from 
Crete,  and  it  is  quite  hardy  here,  though  its 
leaves  are  often  disfigured  by  wintry  storms. 
It  likes  a  root-run  of  detritns  of  rock  on  a 
warm  rockery  slope  or  warm  border,  and  its 
bulbs  are  of  that  brick-red  coloured  type  that 
invariably  need  a  good  summer's  baking  to 
ripen  thoroughly. 

T.  Sjirengen. — A  very  late-flowering  plant 
with  the  habit  of  T.  sylvestris.  The  flowers 
are  cone  -  shaped,  much  pointed,  coloured 
bright  scarlet,  flushed  with  grey  externally, 
and  the  basal  colouring  is  dark  brown  or  black. 
The  flowers  span  .')  inches,  and  open  during 
bright  sunshine  only.  Generally  the  last  to 
flower.     Treatment  of  T.  Hageri  var.  nitens. 

T.  stellata. — A  charming  little  plant  from 
Kashmir,  which  much  resembles  the  European 
T.  clusiana  in  form  and  habit.  It  is  a  minia- 
ture species  with  slender  leaves  and  Buttercup. 


yellow  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  boat- 
shajied,  pointed,  each  11  inches  long,  flushed 
on  the  outside  with  rosy  carmine.  It  expands 
fully  during  bright  sunshine,  and  it  is  then 
very  pretty  indeed,  the  flowers  being  distinctly 
star-like — a  feature  that  suggested  its  name. 
It  has  no  basal  colouring  whatever,  and  the 
petals  glisten  as  though  highly  polished.  It 
flowers  in  April.    Treatment  of  T.  clusiana. 

T.  stranf/idafa  (Reboul). — A  European  plant 
of  gesneriana  type,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
cone-shaped,  2i  incheslong,  coloured  a  beautiful 
chrome  yellow,  pale  primrose  near  the  margins, 
and  flushed  with  rose  externally.  The  base  is 
coloured  black. 

r«;-.  primulina  has  a  sulphur-coloured 
flower. 

Var.  picta  is  a  rich  yellow-coloured  form 
spangled  with  rose  externally,  and  flushed  with 
orange  red  near  the  mid-rib.  Capital  garden 
plants,  but  little  grown,  yet  worth  every  care. 
Their  colouring  is  choice  and  delicate,  their 
.shape  pleasing,  and  their  garden  value  great. 
Quite  ordinary  treatment  suits  them. 

T.  siMveolens  (Roth). — A  lovely  Tulip,  and  a 
rarity  from  the  Crimea.  Flowers  scarlet,  of 
exceptional  richness,  and  very  fragrant, 
resembling  the  new  T.  pr;«stans  from  Bokhara 
very  closely,  in  so  much  that  I  think  it  possible 
to  find  a  close  relationship  between  them.  T. 
suaveolens  appears  to  differ  from  that  plant  in 
its  darker  scarlet  colouring,  in  being  mainly 
one-flowered  and  in  its  richer  fragrance.  The 
leafage  of  the  two  plants  is  identical.  April  ; 
treatment  of  T.  pr;estans. 

T.  si/h'estris  (L.)  is  a  charming  native  species 
widely  spread  throughout  Europe,  generally 
found  in  association  with  woodland  and  .scrub, 
but  quite  as  well  adapted  for  border  cultivation 
as  for  specialised  shady  sites.  It  has  small 
bulbs,  channelled,  erect  leaves,  and  nodding 
stems.  The  flowers  are  cone-shaped,  much 
pointed,  coloured  a  clear  yellow,  and  flushed 
with  green  externally.  They  average  3  inches 
in  diameter.  The  bulbs  are  stoloniferous,  and 
in  many  cases  where  the  plant  is  successfully 
naturalised  it  fails  to  flower  well  mainly  becau.se 
it  forms  too  dense  a  patch  to  enable  individual 
bulbs  to  develop  strength.  There  are  numbers 
of  geographical  forms,  mainly  better  as  garden 
plants  than  the  type,  the  flowers  being  larger, 
and  their  robust  strength  is  a  factor  in  estab- 
lishing their  garden  worth. 

Var.  forentina  is  a  giant  form,  with  large 
flowers,  6  inches  in  diameter,  very  fragrant, 
and  a  good  garden  jilant.  One  of  the  best 
Tulips  for  free  and  unrestrained  use  in  semi- 
wild  gardens.  It  grows  fully  2  feet  high  in 
a  good  soil. 

Var.  iialica  has  shorter,  more  rigid  stems, 
about  1  foot  high,  and  the  flowers  of  Florentina. 
Var.  frar/raiis  is  the  Algerian  form,  a  great 
rambler  and  markedly  fragrant.  It  is  often 
called  odorafa,  a  name  employed  loosely  for  all 
the  forms  of  T.  .sylvestris.  T.  sylvestris  and  its 
varieties  seem  peculiarly  fitted  to  hold  their 
own  with  other  plants  in  a  semi-wild  state. 
Their  stoloniterous  bulbs  assure  for  the  plant 
a  fresh  site  every  year  without  the  aid  of  the 
planter,  and,  provided  they  do  not  become  too 
crowded  and  starved,  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves  in  all  but  the  strongest  grass  land. 
Moreover,  in  establishing  T.  sylvestris  in  wood 
land  one  is  not  offending  the  laws  of  Nature, 
merely  returning  a  woodland  plant  to  its 
native  and  best  environment. 

T.  triphi/lla  (Kegel)  is  a  variable  Turkestan 
species,  the  leaves  of  which  are  small,  chan- 
nelled, ascending,  the  bulbs  small,  the  stems 
under  a  foot  high,  and  the  flowers  are  .shaped 
like  those  of  'J',  ko/piakoirs/i-i/ana,  iietals  broad 
and  pointed,  reflexing  on  expansion,  of  pretty 


shape  when  closed,  coloured  an  orange  or  lemon 
yellow  with  no  basal  marking  ;  the  exterior  is 
flushed  with  olive  green  or  bronze.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  plant,  charming  in  its  colour  varia- 
tions, its  neat  habit  and  pointed  buds.  The 
flowers  span  quite  4  inches,  and  they  are  as 
showy  as  they  are  choice.  It  requires  a  rockery 
on  which  to  grow,  and,  like  all  its  fellow 
countrymen,  needs  a  good  ripening  season. 
April. 

T.  undulaiifolia  (Boissier). — An  Asia  Minor 
species  of  small  .stature,  with  slender  undu- 
lating leaves  and  stems  ;  flowers  bright  purple- 
red,  cone-shaped,  greyish  externally,  the  petals 
of  which  are  thin  and  much  pointed,  the  inner 
broadest,  and  keeled  with  grey.  The  basal 
colouring  is  a  large  black  di.sc.  Culture  as  for 
the  last  species.    April. 

T.  violacea  (Boissier  and  Buhse)  is  a  Persian 
plant  closely  allied  to  T.  Lownei  and  T.  jnd- 
chella.  Leaves  slender,  stems  lax  and  nodding, 
4  inches  to  6  inches  high.  Flowers  reddish 
purple  or  dull  carmine,  the  petals  of  which  are 
narrow  and  boat-.shaped,  flushed  grey  externally, 
and  coloured  rich  blue  inside  near  the  base. 
Culture  as  for  T.  clusiana.     April. 

T.  viridijlora  (Hort.)  is  a  Tulip  of  garden 
origin,  admired  by  one  half  the  world  and 
detested  by  the  other  half.  It  grows  a  foot 
high,  stems  rigid,  flowers  olive  green,  tinted 
yellow  near  the  margins,  and  flushed  greyish 
externally.  The  petal  tips  are  much  pointed, 
and  their  margins  are  always  undulating  and 
often  deeply  cut.  As  a  garden  plant  it  is 
inferior  to  its  variety /)?Yeco.r,  but  its  semi- wild 
aspect  and  singular  colouring  will,  doubtless, 
continue  to  please.  Very  easy  to  grow.  ]May. 
Var.  jirwco.r  is  a  taller  plant,  seen  at  its  best 
in  the  latter  part  of  April.  The  petals  are  very 
broad  near  the  tips,  undulating,  reflexing, 
coloured  emerald  green,  shading  to  a  paler 
margin  when  it  first  opens,  but  changing  to  a 
pale  silvery  cream  tint  with  age.  There  is  no 
basal  blotch.  The  surfaces  of  the  petals  are 
very  lustrous.  The  flower  is  well  shaped  and 
the  best  of  its  group.  Despite  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  grown  it  is  becoming  scarcer 
every  year,  owing  to  the  exce.ss  of  demand  over 
supply.  One  can  describe  it  as  a  pretty  and 
very  interesting  plant,  the  colours  of  which  are 
refined,  and  the  petals  are  remarkable  for  their 
good  finish. 

Var.  tardiva  is  a  late  flowering  form  of  the 
type,  coloured  a  dull,  uninteresting  green.  Of 
little  garden  value,  and  quite  unornamental. 
It  is  grown  only  as  a  curiosity. 

T.  viteliina  (Hortus)  represents  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence  found  in  old-time 
Tulips.  It  grov/s  18  inches  high.  The  flowers 
are  elegantly  shaped,  ([uite  G  inches  across,  the 
petals  of  which  are  pointed  and  reflexing,  the 
inner  rounded  and  longest.  Colour,  a  delightful 
shade  of  chrome,  flushed  with  olive  externally, 
showing  a  distinct  olive  shade  throughout 
when  the  flowers  first  open,  but  changing  to  a 
pale  chrome  yellow  with  age.  There  is  no 
ba.sal  marking  whatever.  A  lovely  Tulip,  and 
deservedly  popular.  A  slightly  shaded  site 
brings  out  its  best  (lualities.     jMay. 

T.  loihoninna  is  a  new  species  from  the  East, 
8  inches  high  as  an  average,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  slender,  the  flowers  brilliant  blood- 
red,  2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  cone-shaped, 
without  anj'  basal  colouring  whatever.  It  is 
a  choice  little  plant,  requiring  a  very  warm 
position  on  a  rockery  as  its  hardihood  is  not  a 
matter  of  certainty.     April. 

There  are  several  other  sjiocies  recorded  by 
botanists  purposely  omitted  here,  either  on 
account  of  extreme  cultural  disability  or 
because  they  are  (piite  unknown  to  horticul- 
ture.     Many    gartlen    varieties    also   bearing 
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popular  or  vernacular  names,  thougli  obviously 
varieties  of  species  herein  included,  are  better 
and  more  rightly  included  in  the  following 
essay  on  "  Garden  Tulips." 

(I'o  be  continued.) 


NOTES    FROM    SAVANSW^ICK. 


SURUEBY    VeKONICAS 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  these  are  not  hard}' 
everywhere,  for  they  really  possess  every  possible 
advantage  as  decorative  garden  shrubs.  They  grow 
more  or  less  quickly — some  of  the  most  beautiful 
very  quickly  indeed — they  are  evergreen,  they 
have    beautiful   glossy    leaves,   and,   lastly,   most 


about  here,  is  much  sold  in  pots  for  window  boxes, 
&c.,  and  may  be  seen  outside  greengrocers'  shops 
in  quantity,  is  much  less  attractive  in  flower  than 
the  rest  I  have,  but  is  useful,  because  it  grows  so 
neatly,  always  making  a  round  bush  that  develops 
equally  all  over.  It  appears  perfectly  hardy,  and 
will  accept  an3'thing  offered  in  the  way  of  soil, 
and  when  covered  all  over,  in  July,  with  its  small 
white  flowers,  is  pretty,  if  not  exceedingly  showy. 
It  might  very  well  be  planted  where  one  now  sees 
those  low  Privet  hedges,  of  surpassing  ugliness  and 
lack  of  interest,  that  people  put  along  the  tops  of 
retaining  walls,  &c.,  in  their  town  front  gardens. 
Of  the  small  non-shrubbery  Veronicas,  I  think 
V.  saxatilis  is  of  the  prettiest.  Its  blossoms, 
which  are  large  and  solitary,  studded  along  the 
tufted  stems,  are  of  a  true  gentian  blue,  shaded  in 
the  centre  with  violet,  and  make  a  delicious  bit  of 


names  ;  a  very  bright  violet  -  blue  one,  creeping, 
and  a  most  encroaching  spreader,  is,  I  think,  V. 
Teucriuni,  a  lovely  mass  of  colour,  and  like  a  weed 
for  ready  growth  in  any  position.  V.  verbenacea, 
a  very  neat  little  plant  of  the  smallest  dimensions, 
is  the  latest  acquisition,  but  has  not  yet  flowered, 
while  the  hand.some  V.  aniethystina  is  doing  well 
on  a  rather  arid  hot  bank,  where  the  only  other 
perfectly  happy  plant  is  Plumbago  Larpent;e. 
Malvastrum  Gilliesii  has  just  flowered  for  the  first 
time  here.  The  blossom,  about  an  inch  across,  and 
shaped  like  an  Krodium  flower,  is  deep  pink,  with 
a  black  centre,  decidedly  pretty.  At  present  the 
plant,  growing  on  a  sunny  (and  extremely  hot) 
bank,  with  its  roots  packel  away  from  all  possibility 
of  heat  or  drought  between  horizontal  stones,  is 
small,  but  it  seems  healthy  and  increasing.  It 
is  quite  a  dwarf,  and  apparently   fit  only  for  the 
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ornamental  flowers  of  every  shade — from  deep  blue- 
purple  to  pale  lilac,  and  from  red-crimson  to  flesh 
pink.  Of  all  the  red  varieties  I  have,  or  have  seen, 
T.  Smith's  Diamant  is  the  finest,  both  in  colour 
and  massive  size,  of  the  large  crimson  spike — real 
crimson,  not  the  dark  violet  of  florists- — but  this  is, 
with  me,  one  of  the  slower  growers.  Its  leaves  are 
wide  and  substantial,  and,  truth  to  tell,  a  trifle 
more  tender  in  frost  than  some,  but  it  is  a  glorious 
thing.  I  have  about  ten  varieties,  including  a 
very  pretty  one,  with  a  spike  shaded  from  deep  to 
pale  rosy  pink,  and  an  exact  counterpart  to  it  in 
blue  ;  these,  with  one  that  has  a  spike  where  each 
individual  flower,  of  a  very  bright  lilac-blue,  is 
large,  solid,  and  open,  thus  giving  a  quite  difl'erent 
effect  to  the  more  feathery  one  of  the  small  clustered 
blooms,  were  gifts  from  that  splendid  garden  at 
Dawlish  where  the  Veronicas  grow  into  giants, 
and  have  an  ideal  home.     Veronica  Traversi,  which, 


jewel  colour  on  the  sunny  rockery.  It  is  very  neat 
and  dwarf,  a  solid  little  plant  that  increases  steadily 
by  throwing  out  roots  on  the  under  side  of  the 
stems,  but  is  not  at  all  rampant.  It  likes  a  top- 
dressing  after  flowering,  and  seems  to  do  well 
almost  anywhere.  Of  Veronica  spicata  I  am  less 
fond.  It  is  pretty  in  the  mass,  but  each  thin  spike, 
with  its  tiny  flowerets,  is  individually  so  poor. 
However,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  miffy  in  some 
gardens,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  favourite  on  that  account, 
since  growing  it  well  does  the  grower  some  credit. 
Veronica  pectinata  rosea,  lately  sent  as  a  gift  from 
the  North  of  England,  is  doing  extremely  well, 
and  is  interesting  from  its  unlikeness  to  other 
members  of  the  family.  It  has  whitish  or  silvery 
tonientose  leaves,  is  quite  prostrate  and  creeping, 
and  has  pretty,  small,  solitary,  rosy-pink  flowers. 
There  are  also  in  the  borders  and  on  edgings  two 
\  or   three  others  of   which   I  have  not    the  right 


choice  rockery,  where  nothing  will  rampage  and 
choke  it.  Cyananthus  lobatus  is  doing  well  close 
by  under  the  same  conditions,  but,  of  course,  will 
not  flower  just  yet. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

A    GARDEN    IN    FLOOD-TIME. 

I  SEND  the  enclosed  photographs  thinking 
that  perhaps  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
might  be  interested  to  see  how  pictur- 
esque a  "Garden  by  the  Waterside" 
may  look  even  under  very  adverse  con- 
ditions. The  flood  last  June  was  quite 
unprecedented  in  the  Thames  Valley,  and 
distressing  in  many  ways;  but  theie  was  so 
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much  of  beauty  in  the  reflected  colours  of  the 
flowers,  so  many  brilliant  eftects  of  sun  and 
shade  among  the  trees,  that  one  came  almost 
to  wish  it  permanently  in  very  truth  A 
Water  Garden."  How  the  Roses  have  flourished 
since  '  Never  has  Papa  Gontier  held  up  on 
sturdy  stem  such  wealth  of  perfect  buds,  never 
has  Mme.  Lambard  given  so  generous  a  display 
of  tender  pink  and  yellow  flowers,  but  alas  ! 
there  has  been  sad  havoc  among  the  Ins 
germanica.  Oriental  Poppies,  Dianthus,  and 
other  perennials,  so  much  havoc,  indeed,  has 
led  the  gardener  to  class  June  floods  among 
"all  the  other  things  which  we  has  to  content 
with."  , 

Bourne  End.  ^-  ^-  ^■ 


like  those  of  all  the  Primulaceae,  are  slow  to  ger- 
minate, or  by  offsets,  which  are  freely  produced 
by  removing  entire  roots  in  early  spring, 
pulled  clean  from  the  root  disc.  These  have 
small  buds  at  the  junction  with  the  crown, 
and  if  stratified  in  damp  sand  in  some  shady 
corner  and  kept  well  watered  they  make  quite 
respectable  plants  within  a  year  of  severance 
and  will  flower  in  the  second  growing  season. 
April,  May,  and  June  are  the  flowering 
months,  beginning  with  Hendersoni  and 
Clevelandi,  and  ending  with  forms  of  Meadia. 
Slugs  do  some  mischief  by  eating  the  tips  as 
they  start  into  growth,  but  a  handful  of  sharp 
sand  placed  over  each  crown  as  it  emerges  will 
efi'ectually  prevent  this.  Hybrid  forms  of  D. 
Meadia  now  available  for  general  planting  are 
T^/^T^T-riATUT7r.xTQ  great  improvements   on   existing  species,  and 

DOi)iliCAX±li!iUrM  ».  ^^jjgjj.  usefulness  is  so  great  that  one  hopes  lor 

(Ameeican  Cowslips.)  still  better  things  to  come,  in  which  the  yellow 

The  Dodecatheons,  American  Cowslips,  or  shades  of  the  small  D.  patulum  may  be 
Shooting  Stars,  as  they  are  variously  called,  employed  to  give  colour  variation. 
are  singular  looking,  but  very  interesting!  D.  Clevelandi  (Greene),  a  native  of  Call- 
garden  plants  that  anyone  can  grow.  There  fornia,  is  a  slender-growing  plant ;  the  leaves 
are  about  eight  species,  and  numerous  are  narrowly  ovate,  in  a  lax  rosette  of  ten,  and 
geographical  forms  that  do  not  materially  I  the  stems  are  purplish,  under  a  foot  high  and 
difter  in  size,  shape,  form,  or  colouring,  bear  from  six  to  twelve  flowers  in  various 
being  mere  gradations  of  white,  lilac, :  shades  of  pink  ;  the  petals  are  three-quarters 
rose  and  crimson  They  are  natives  of  of  an  inch  long  and  slightly  twisted,  as  in 
California,  Oregon,  and  Western  America  Cyclamen,  marked  with  a  ring  of  crimson- 
generally    and   though    they    inhabit    a  large   maroon  around  the  anthers.     White  forms  are 
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area  and  undergo  varied  conditions  of  climate 
in  a  wild  state,  all  may  be  grown  side 
by  side  in  any  damp,  cool  situation.  They 
prefer  a  root- run  of  peat,  leaf -soil,  and  sand, 
and,  where  available  in  quantity,  the  gritty 
sweepings  of  country  roadsides,  stacked  to  kill  i 
weeds  and  their  seeds,  will  form  capital  rooting  \ 
material  without  further  addition. 


often  found  in  a  wild  state,  and  their  stature 
is  generally  smaller  tlian  that  of  the  type.  D 
Clevelandi  as  cultivated  in  England  is  a  poor 
plant  compared  with  sjieciinens  found  growing 
wild  in  California.  Our  climate  is  probably  too 
varied  for  its  well  being. 

£).  elh'jitinan  (Nutt)  =  r).  brcvifolium  (Asa 
Gray)  is  another  Californian  plant,  the  leaves 
The  site  selected  should  be  slightly  shaded,  !  of  which  are  as  broad  as  those  of  Violets, 
but  such  places  as  the  foot  of  a  rock  garden  |  arranged  in  a  dense  rosette  ot  twenty  or  more, 
where  Ferns  will  grow  suits  them  well.  D.  ,  The  .stems  are  often  2  feet  high,  and  bear  a 
Jeff'revi  is  a  capital  marsh  plant.  It  is  vigorous,  I  large  umbel  of  pale  lilac  flower.s,  which,  on 
and  so  cheap  that  it  may  be  planted  in  quantity  ,  account  of  the  short  pedicels,  appear  too  closely 
among  Primulas  and  similar  plants  by  water- |  packed  together.  They  resemble  those  ol  1). 
side  and  if  given  plenty  of  room  to  increase  it  I  Meadia  closely,  and  are  similarly  marked  at  the 
will'naturalise  itself  in  such  places.  j  base.      A   sturdy   plant   ot    vigorous    growth, 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds,  which, '  often  12  inches  across  the  rcsette  ot   leaves 


and    with     thirty     to     forty    flowers    in    the 
umbel. 

Z>.  Jlendersoni  (Asa  Gray)  is  an  Oregon 
species  of  slender  habit ;  the  leaves  are  broadly 
lanceolate  and  arranged  in  a  lax  rosette.  The 
stems  are  purplish,  s  inches  to  12  inches  high, 
and  bear  a  dozen  deep  rosy-tinted  flowers  of 
pretty  shape,  tinted  paler  at  the  petal  tips, 
and  zoned  with  white,  yellow,  and  mahogany 
concentric  rings  around  the  bunch  of  anthers. 
A  pretty  species  and  one  of  the  earliest  to 
flower.  It  reaches  its  best  stage  in  a  damp, 
cool  spring,  and  it  requires  jirotection  irom 
drying  winds,  the  leaves  being  of  thin  texture 
and  seemingly  incapable  of  withstanding 
drought. 

D.  Jeffrey i  (Moore)  =  D.  Meadia  var.  lanci- 
foliuni  (Asa  Gray)  is  a  vigorous  plant,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  suitable  for  waterside 
and  marshy  places.  The  leaves  are  long, 
arranged  in  a  dense  rosette  of  twenty  or  more, 
often  nearly  2  feet  across.  The  stems  are 
strong,  jmrplish,  above  a  foot  high,  and  bear 
six  to  ten  flowers  on  long  pendent  pedicels. 
The  petals  are  very  stout,  rosy-pink  marked 
white  at  the  base,  and  with  a  yellow  ring  at 
the  throat.  It  will  grow  in  any  good  garden 
soil,  but  is  at  its  best  by  the  waterside.  There 
it  makes  a  thick  mat  of  roots,  stout  leaves,  and 
many  stems  2  ftet  high,  bearing  large  and 
singularly  graceful  flowers,  but  the  umbel 
never  has  the  imposing  appearance  of  the 
Meadia  forms,  as  but  few  flowers  are  produced 
at  a  time. 

B.  Meadia  (L.)  is  an  old  garden  plant,  and 
the  one  commonly  found  in  American  pastures. 
It  has  ovate  leaves  in  a  lax  rosette,  and 
greenish  stems,  which  support  a  close  umbel  of 
six  to  twenty  pale  rosy  lilac  flowers.  The 
petals  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  white 
at  the  ba.se,  and  zoned  with  carmine  to  form  a 
ring  around  the  yellow,  carmine-tipped  anthers. 
As  a  garden  plant  it  grows  1  foot  to  2  feet 
high,  but  it  is  very  variable  as  regards  size, 
ranging  from  high  mountain  forms  a  few 
inches  high  to  stately  plants  2  feet  high 
from  marshy  plains,  and  these  mountain  forms 
do  not  reach  the  stature  of  the  low-level 
plants  under  cultivation. 

V(ir.  (ilbniii  is  the  white 
It  is 
flowers  fieely. 

)'((/•.  elei/ans  is  a  pretty  plant,  with  slender 
stems  1  foot  high,  bearing  rosy-lilac  flowers 
"shot"  with  tints  of  violet.  The  plants  make 
rapid  increase,  as  the  loots  are  naturally 
brittle,  and  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the 
crown  during  winter  severs  every  one,  and 
each  forms  an  independent  plant.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  old-established  plants  are 
rarely  seen,  the  plant  being  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  colony  of  youngsters,  and  if  one 
wishes  to  separate  such  colcmies  it  is  necessary 
that  the  site  should  be  dried  by  placing  a 
light  over  it  till  the  roots  are  slightly  withered. 
They  are  then  more  pliant,  and  can  be 
separated  without  becoming  detached  from 
the  plants. 

Var.  splendeiis  is  a  form  of  the  latter  with 
deep  crimson  flowers.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
found  as  a  wilding,  but  seedlings  of  elegans 
often  resemble  sjilendens  and  I'ice  vend.  D. 
inte(jrifolia  (Hort.),  with  deeji  crimson  flowers, 
cannot  be  ditierentiated  from  this  plant.  All 
three  lose  their  roots  wholesale  when  disturbed 
unless  prevented  by  drying  somewhat  as 
described. 

D.  patulum. — A  Californian  plant,  is  very 
interesting,  and  lemon-yellow  in  colour.  It 
grows  ()  inches  high,  has  lanceolate  leaves 
in  a  lax  rosette  H  inches  across,  and  bears  six 
flowers  on  each   stem.     It  should  be  grown 


foini  of  the  type, 
comparatively  slender  in  growth,  but  it 
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with  the  cooler  alpines,  and  would  succeed 
better  in  a  roomy  pan  in  the  alpine  hause  than 
among  stronger  plants  in  the  border.  Numerous 
forms  are  known,  of  which  alha,  white,  with 
yellow  ring,  anil  Ileauti/,  its  pink-tinted  form, 
are  good. 

Hybrid  Dodecatheons. 

These  are  a  distinct  gain.  They  are  vigorous, 
and  have  broad,  firm  petals,  while  the  lilac 
tint  that  mars  tlie  colouring  of  many  species  is 
absent.  A  few  that  have  been  brought  under 
my  notice  have  not  been  real  breaks,  and  these 
are  omitted  from  the  appended  selection. 

D.  Clarin'le  has  lanceolate  leaves  and 
slender  stems,  bearing  umbels  of  forty  Howers 
1  inch  long,  coloured  white,  tinted  pink  at  the 
tips,  and  stained  at  the  base  as  in  D.  Meadia. 
The  pedicels  are  long,  giving  the  umbel  a 
loose  and  elegant  shape,  while  the  petals  have 
the  half-twist  characteristic  of  Cyclamen 
persicum. 

D.  GladMone.  —  Stems  and  leaves  as  in 
Ularinde.  Flowers  white,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  petals  as  broad  as  they  are  long, 
overlapping,  crimped  at  the  free  tips,  and 
tinted  puriile.  There  are  forty  flowers  to  the 
umbel. 

D.  Lt  Grandesse. — Leaves  broadly  lanceolate, 
very  strong  ;  stems  IH  inches  high,  bearing  an 
umbel  of  thirty  flowers,  the  petals  of  which 
are  white,  flaked  and  slightly  tinted  pink  at 
the  tips.     Size  and  shape  of  D.  Jleadia. 

Z>.  Mme.  Blanche.— A  very  vigorous  plant 
and  a  real  triumph  of  the  hybridist's  art. 
Leaves  and  stems  as  in  JettVeyi,  but  larger. 
Flowers  fifty  to  the  umbel,  borne  on  long 
pedicels,  coloured  pure  white,  the  petals  of 
which  are  very  thick,  wedge-shaped,  above  an 
inch  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad 
at  the  tips.  A  very  free-flowering  plant  of  easy 
culture,  and  the  best  Dodecatheon  I  have  seen. 

I).  Rose  (Jii.eeti.Slrong  plant,  1  foot  high. 
Leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  short.  Flowers 
thirty  to  the  umbel,  soft  rosy  tinted,  the  petals 
of  which  are  twisted  as  in  Cyclamen  persicum, 
showing  the  paler  coloured  reverse. 

B.  Voitdel.—A  very  strong,  richly-coloured, 
many-flowered  D.  Meadia  ;  petals  slightly 
twisted,  showing  a  flesh  pink  reverse,  and  with 
crimped  margins. 

The  above  list  must  not  be  accepted  as  com- 
plete, for  there  may  be  others  equally  good 
that  I  have  not  seen,  or  which  are  not  available 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  notice. 

Geo.  B.  Mallett. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


and  lets  light  and  air  to  the  centre  of  the  plant. 
S.  lindlf  yana  is  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  its 
foliage  alone,  the  leaves  being  pinnate,  and  con- 
sisting of  about  eighteen  to  twenty  narrow,  deeply- 
serrated  lea6ets  of  a  pleasing  soft  green  colour. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  the  suckers  it  throws 
up.  These  can  be  detached  in  the  winter  with  a 
portion  of  root,  cut  down  to  half  their  length,  and 
planted.  In  two  years  they  will  attain  flowering 
size. 


STREPTOCARPUSES  IN  THE  FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

Last  year,  anxious  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
some  ordinary  pale  grey  Streptocarpus,  the  result 
of  a  much-praised  packet  of  seeds  which  had  as 
seedlings  all  assumed  this  pallid,  modest  hue  where 
various  brilliant  flowers  had  been  expected,  it  was 
suggested  that  before  throwing  the  plants  away 
they  should  be  tried  in  the  flower  garden.  In 
default  of  testimony  to  their  hardiness  only  a  few 
were  made  pioneers  in  this  (here  at  least)  new 
departure.  The  result  was  satisfactory  in  every 
case  where  the  plants  enjoyed  half  shade  and 
moisture  at  the  roots.  When  autumn  came  these, 
with  other  half-hardy  bedding  plants,  were  potted 
up  and  wintered  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  This  year 
the  whole  batch  of  these  grey  Streptocarpus  have 
been  transferred  to  the  borders  since  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  have  attracted  much  notice  by  their 
soft  and  vigorous  foliage  and  long,  Gloxinia-like 
blossom.  They  would  be  charming  as  edging  to 
beds  of  brilliant  Fuchsias  or  bright-flowered 
Abutilons  ;  indeed,  the  Cape  Primrose  is  worthy 
of  a  border  to  itself,  and  would  be  no  doubt  more 
effective  should  the  brighter-tinted  hybrid  Strepto- 
carpus of  more  recent  introduction  prove  as  hardy 
as  their  congeners.  Suffolkian. 


THE    NEW    ABIES    CON- 
COLOR    ARGENTEA. 

I  HAVE  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  branch  of 
the  new  Abies  concolor  argentea  (Wattez), 
which  was  sent  out  a  few  years  ago.  It  did 
not  meet  with  the  general  approval  which 
Tel^se  ifi^'rtTaen^seraTrbtrat '  HYDRANGEA    PANICULATA 

its  hardiness  is  suspected,  and  it  is  difficult  to  grow  GRANDIFLORA. 

into  nice  well  shaped  plants.  As  to  its  hardiness  Tins  well  repays  close  attention,  as  when  well 
it  has  stood  here,  only  sheltered  from  the  severe  grown  it  bears  immense  panicles  of  flowers  upwards 
wind,  unprotected,  without  suffering  in  a  frost  of  of  IS  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  tine  pyramidal 
34"  Fahr.  The  way  to  propagate  it  is  by  grafting  shape.  To  grow  it  well  the  plants  should  be  cut 
on  the  Silver  P'ir,  and  it  takes  someyears 
to  get  a  good  plant ;  still,  it  is  far  more 
easily  grown  than  concolor  violacea, 
for  it  is  astonishing  the  number  of 
leaders  on  one  plant.  The  colour  is 
pure  golden  in  May,  this  turning  to 
a  beautiful  silver  as  the  shoots  mature  ; 
the  colour  is  (|uite  new  amongst  Abies, 
and  I  am  contident  when  better  known 
that  it  will  be  a  rival  to  Picea  pun- 
glus  glauca  in  not  too  rough  and 
exposed  positions. — A.  M.  C  van  der 
Ei.sT  (Manager  of  the  Tottenham  Nur- 
series, Limited),  Dedemxfaarl ,  Xttlitr- 
lands. 

[This  is  a  most  interesting  and  dis- 
tinct Abies.  Where  conifers  thrive,  the 
typical  A.  concolor  and  its  well  known 
variety  violacea  make  exceptionally 
handsome  trees,  and  as  the  new  variety 
appears  to  grow  well  it  should  do  the 
same.  At  Kew  a  specimen  of  this 
variety  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
about  two  years.  It  is  now  about 
4^  feet  high,  and  is  of  fairly  sym- 
metrical habit.  The  leaves  are  from 
1  inch  to  H  inches  long,  and  hardly 
so  wide  as  those  of  the  type.  In 
colour  they  are  of  a  yellow  shade 
when  first  developed,  changing  to  a 
t'ilvery  hue  with  age.  Along  the 
centre  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper 
side  a  pale  green  mark  is  to  be  seen, 
while  on  the  under  surface  the  same  mark 
ia  to  be  found,  but  of  a  much  deeper 
green.  The  colouring  of  the  leaves 
gives  the  plant  a  delicate  appearance, 
and  this  has  caused  some  people  to 
doubt  its  hardiness.  Mr.  A.  M.  C 
van  der  Elst,  however,  vouches  for 
its  hardiness,  and  says  that  it  has 
stood  34"  Fahr.  of  frost  without 
injury  in  their  nurseries,  the  plants 
having  a  position  sheltered  from  cold 
winds.  In  places  where  conifers 
do  not  thrive  well  it  would  be  folly  to  plant 
this  novelty,  but  in  gardens  where  conifers  are  a 
success  it  should  find  a  place. — Ed.] 


ROSA   SINICA  IN  THE   C 


ARDE.V    OF   TUE    HOTEL  CALIFORNIE, 
CANNES. 


SPIR.EA    LINDLEYANA. 

The  beauty  of  this  plant  has  been  alluded  to  so 
many  times  in  The  Uaeden  that  it  seems  almost 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  it  again.  The  attention  of 
intending  planters,  however,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
directed  to  it,  as  during  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
most  of  August  it  forms  one  of  the  prettiest  shrubs 
in  flower  at  that  time.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
put  single  plants  of  it  in  a  shrubbery,  as  I  have 
often  seen  it,  where  it  is  either  smothered  up  with 
other  things  or  starved  in  the  shade  of  big  trees. 
Its  proper  place  is  on  a  bank  by  the  side  of  water, 
where,  if  planted  in  a  large  clump,  it  forms  a 
pleasing  sight  when  covered  with  its  large, 
terminal  panicles  of  pure  white  flowers.  Full 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  a  light,  but  not  too  dry, 
soil  result  in  vigorous,  healthy  plants  8  feet  to 
10  feet  high,  which  require  little  attention  when 
they  are  once  established.  A  thinning  out  of  the 
weakly  shoots  during  spring  or  early  summer  is 
I  beneficial,  as  it  increases  the  vigour  of  the  remainder, 


back  to  within  two  or  three  eyes  of  the  old  wood 
each  spring,  and  the  resulting  shoots  thinned  out 
to  from  two  to  six,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plants.  Those  that  are  left  should  be  tied  to  stakes 
as  they  grow,  and  when  the  Sower-buds  appear 
the  plants  should  have  one  or  two  soakings  with 
liquid  manure,  and  a  mulching  at  the  same  time  is 
also  beneficial.  The  showiest  of  the  flowers  are 
the  flat,  sterile  ones,  the  fertile  blooms  being  small 
and  insignificant,  and  are  to  be  fouud  half  hidden 
by  the  others.  The  spikes  last  for  a  considerable 
time  at  their  best,  and  then  gradually  go  off  with 
a  pinkish  tinge  before  finally  dying.  This  plant 
is  sometimes  grown  as  a  standard  by  training  a 
single  stem  to  the  desired  height,  but  this  form  of 
growth  is  not  suitable,  as  the  flower-stems  are  too 
heavy  to  stand  erect  without  support,  especially 
during  heavy  rains. 

Ba(j.diot,  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 


ROSA    SINICA, 

The  accompanying  illustration,  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  kindly  sent  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Carter,     Thrussington     Vicarage,     Leicester, 
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represents  a  plant  growing  in  the  garden  of  tht- 
Hotel  Californie  at  Cannes.  It  is  interesting 
because  it  shows  how  well  this  Rose  succeeds 
in  the  South  of  France,  where  also  that  lovely 
hybrid  R.  sinica  Anemone  flowers  with  a 
freedom  unknown  in  these  isles.  Few 
single  Roses  are  more  beautiful  than 
Anemone  with  its  large,  tender,  rose 
flowers  and  bunch  of  yellow  stamens. 


NOTES    ON     HARDY 
PLANTS. 


splendid,  and  in  some  gardens  more  common 
than  the  Red  Admiral,  is  the  Peacock, 
with  damask  wing.s,  each  carrying  in  its 
corner  an  eye  of  many  wondrous  hues.  Then 
there  is  the  large  Tortoiseshell,    as  grand  a 


THE    JAPANESE    IRIS. 

I.   L.EVIGATA  (K.KMI'FEEl). 

A  S  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
/\  regarding   the    proper   way    of 

/   \        growing    these     magnificent 

/ \       Irises,  our  experience  here  may 

1  IL  be  of  use  to  other  Midland 
county  gardeners.  We  started 
with  three  lots  from  English  nurserymen 
and  planted  them  (1)  by  the  riverside  ; 
(2)  1.')  feet  from  the  river  in  a  border  made 
for  them  ;  (3)  in  the  herbaceous  border  in 
the  garden.  The  soil  is  lieavy  clayey  loam. 
No.  1  flowered  the  first  season  and  died 
during  the  following  floods  ;  No.  2  have 
never  flowered  and  are  dying ;  No.  3 
flowered  the  first  year  well,  the  second 
year  badly,  and  the  third  year  not  at  all. 
They  look  healthy. 

Last  year  we  bought  some  and  planted 
them  in  rich  black  kitchen  garden  loam 
in  a  bed  12  feet  wide,  under  a  wall  shel- 
tering them  from  the  sun  after  twelve 
o'clock.  They  flowered  well  the  first  year. 
During  the  winter  they  were  mulched  with 
fibrous  turves,  and  on  coming  into  flower 
this  year  they  were  well  watered  every  day 
with  manure  water.  They  have  flowered 
really  well,  and  have  produced  flowers 
7J  inches  acro.ss.  We  tried  manuring 
another  lot  in  winter  with  rich  farmyard 
manure  as  they  do  in  Japan.  Those  plants 
died.  Ours  here  were  very  nearly  as  fine 
this  year  (though  not  quite)  as  the  New- 
stead  Abbey  beds  which  I  saw  last  year. 
They  are  jilanted  by  the  hundred  in  a 
meadow  in  ridges  like  Potatoes,  kept  as 
dry  as  possible  during  the  winter,  and 
irrigated  by  turning  a  stream  on  to  them 
during  the  summer.  That  is  the  proper 
way  of  growing  them. 

Wychnor.  Basil  Levett. 

CAMPANULA  PYRAMIDALIS  FROM 

SELF-SOWN  SEED. 
The  illustration  shows  a  plant  of  this  noble 
Piellflower  from  a  self-sown  .seed  in  a  chink 
of  a  rough  wall.  This  will  interest  those 
who  only  know  the  plant  in  the  border  or 
in  a  pot  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is  a  wall 
plant  of  great  beauty,  and,  as  our  illustra- 
tion shows,  succeeds  as  well  there  as  in  a 
border. 


ROUND    ABOUT    A    GARDEN. 


FiowEES  FOR  Butterflies. 
I  SYMi'ATilisE  with  the  motive  which  no 
doubt  actuated  the  question  of  a  corre- 
spondent  as  to   which    of    our   late    summer 
flowers  are  most  attractive  to   Red   Admiral 
butterflies.       I     doubt     whether     any    flower 
can  be  as  beautiful  as  this  gorgeous  creature, 
■with  its  broad  wings  of  black  velvet  splashed 
with  white  and  barred  with  scarlet.     Equally 


CAMPANDLA   I'YRAMIDALIS   (7    KEET   IlIGU)    SELF-SOWN 
IN   WALL. 


butterfly  as  either  of  these,  but  more  richly 
subdued  in  colouring,  with  variant  shades  of 
tawny,  brown,  and  black,  and  faint  azure 
lunules  round  the  margins  of  its  wings.  Even 
the  common  small  Tortoiseshell  is  a  gem,  with 
its    bright  contrasts    of    yellow,  orange,  and 


black,  and  its  delicate  marginal  embroidery  of 

brightest  blue. 

Useful  and  Beautiful. 
It  so  happens,  moreover,  that  three  of  these 

four  winged  jewels  feed  in  the  caterpillar  stage 
upon  the  common  Nettle  ;  so  that  by 
encouraging  them  you  are  conferring  a 
benefit  on  the  vicinity.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  "  cabbage  white "  pests 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  it  may  bo  .said  of 
British  butterflies  in  general  that  none  of 
them  does  any  appreciable  harm  in  a 
garden  or  anywhere  else  ;  while,  besides 
the  Red  Admiral,  Peacock,  and  .small 
Tortoiseshell,  which  help  to  keep  down 
the  Nettles,  another  very  beautiful  butter- 
fly, the  Painted  Lady— unfairly  so  named, 
seeing  that  its  colouring  owes  its  charm 
to  very  modest  harmonies  of  pink.s,  and 
greys,  and  buft's,  relieved  at  the  corner 
tips  with  a  contrast  of  black  and  white- 
is  also  u.sef ul  from  the  war  which  its  cater- 
pillars wage  upon  ThL^itles. 

Winged  Gems  and  Rarities. 
There  are  many  other  pretty  butterflies, 
too,  coppers  and  blue.s,  brimstones  and 
orangetips,  tawny  fritillaries  —  leopard- 
spotted  and  tiger  -  striped  above  and 
spangled  with  silver  below — commas  with 
curiously  jagged  outlines,  and  delicately- 
pencilled  hairstreaks,  which  will  all  come 
in  their  seasons  to  a  wisely  -  planted 
"butterfly  corner"  in  any  well  -  i)laced 
garden.  In  some  districts  a  garden  may 
even  tempt  that  grandest  of  British  butter- 
flies, the  Swallowtail,  from  its  home  in 
neighbouring  Fenland  ;  and  it  is  especially 
in  gardens  that  are  haunted  by  Red 
Admirals  in  autumn  that  you  may  have 
a  chance  of  watching  that  splendid  rarity, 
the  Camberwell  Beauty,  sunning  its  great 
wings  of  crimson-damask,  margined  wide 
with  creamy  white  and  embroidered  with 
blue,  upon  some  cluster  of  attractive 
bloouLS.  As,  moreover,  these  flower-haunt- 
ing butterflies  have  strong  homing  instincts 
and  return  to  the  same  feeding  places  day 
after  day,  it  would  not  be  impossible  with 
good  luck,  to  retain  your  rare  guest  about 
the  place  until  the  time  should  come  for 
it  to  seek  winter  quarters.  Perhaps  even 
in  spring  it  might  reappear  with  the  faded 
Peacocks  and  tattered  Red  Admirals  that 
sun  their  old  wings  on  the  gravel  paths 
and  sunlit  walks,  and  establish  from  its 
eggs  a  local  race  of  this  extremely  rare 
and  handsome  butterfly. 

Curious  Tastes. 
One  needs  not,  however,  to  meet  with 
such  remarkable  results  from  the  establish- 
ment  of   a   "  butterfly    corner "    in    one's 
garden  to  gain  from  it  more  than  enough 
pleasure   to   compensate   for    the   trouble 
and  the  small  loss   of  garden  beauty  that 
the    scheme   entails.      The    latter    is    in- 
evitable,   for    there    is     nothing    in     the 
behaviour   of    butterflies   in   a  garden   to 
support  the  popular  scientific  theory  that 
we  owe   the    bright    colours    and    dainty 
markings  of  flowers  to  the  leathetic  tastes 
of  honey-seeking  insects.     To  a  Red  Ad- 
miral the  appearance  of  a  flower  seems  to 
make  no  diti'erence.    Provided  that  it  offers 
"sweets"  to  his  taste,  he  will  as  readily 
resort  to  a  rotten  Pear,  or  to  the  sugary 
mixture  spread  by  entomologists  on  the  trunks 
of  trees,   as  to   any  flower.     Indeed,   if  your 
attention  happens  to  be  drawn  in  autumn   to 
the  dark  stain  on  a  tree  trunk  caused  by  the 
ill-smelling  slime  that  exudes  through  the  bark 
when  goat- moth  caterpillars  are  devouring  tlje 
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inner  wood,  you  may  often  see  Red  Admirals   and  creeping  thing  that  feeds  on  honey,  and  in  '  ^[sj     ARTIST'S     NOTE-BOOK. 
greatly  disputing  with  hornets  and  wasps  for   mild   weather   during    autumn,    whether    you 


the  liquor.  Nay,  it  was  at  such  a  strange 
feast  that  I  di.scovered  as  a  boy  the  first 
Camberwell  Beauty  that  I  had  the  good  luck 
to  see.  So  long,  however,  as  your  "  butterfly 
corner  "contains  the  right  Ivinds  of  Hower3,you 
need  not  fear  that  the  butterflies  will  desert  it 
for  these  "  dainties." 

The  Best  "Butterfly  Flowers." 

Of  all  flowers  known  to  me,  that  which  the 
Red  Admirals,  Peacock.?,  and  Tortoiseshells 
seem  to  like  best  is  Peppermint ;  but  as  you 
cannot  have  this  untidy  herb   spreading   all 


visit  the  Ivy  by  day  or  by  night,  you  will 
always  find  a  wondrous  company  of  insect 
guests  assembled. 

From  Spring  to  Autumn. 

'l  In  spring  the  same  butterflies  that  gathered 
for  their  last  meal  on  the  Ivy  bloom  may  meet 
again  where  wild  Hyacinths  grow  in  plenty  ; 
and  I  have  seen  natural  beds  of  these  flowers 
whose  blue  haze  seemed 
from  a  little  distance  to 
be  sprinkled  with  large 
purple    and    bright 
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A   NEW  BEGONIA  FOR  BASKETS. 

EG  ONI  A    MARIE    BOUCHETT 

should  be   taken  note  of  by  those 

who  wish  for  a  good  basket  plant. 

It  was  exhibited  at   a   meeting  of 

the     Royal    Horticultural    Society 

recently.      Many    of     the    trailing 

shoots  were  quite  4  feet  long,  and  the  plant 

was   3  feet  or  more  across.     The  flowers  arc 

sea  rlet   an  d    ([ui  te 

double,    but   not    the 

doubling    we     are 
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BE(iuNIA   MARIE   BOOCHETT. 

S'lmrn  hii  Vr.  W.  Gicenicell,  Maiden  Park,  Woldimjham  (gardener, 
Mr.  If.  Untull),at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  July  Jl,  and  given  an  award  of  merit.) 


accustomed  to  see  in  many  of  the  tuberous 
varieties.  The  drawing  represents  about  the 
natural  size  of  the  plant. 


over  the  place,  it  is  fortunate  that  a  trio  of 
popular  garden  flowers  run  the  Peppermint 
close.  These  are  Scabious,  Sedum  spectabile, 
and  Michaelmas  Daisy,  of  the  compact  blue 
varieties  especially.  The  flowers  of  all  kinds 
of  Thistles  are  very  attractive,  too,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  handsome  butterflies  ar.-i  seen 
anywhere  to  such  advantage  as  when  two  or 
three  are  spreading  their  wings  together  on 
the  deep  blue  blooms  of  Thistle  or  Sea 
Holly.  French  and  African  Marigolds  are 
"  butterfly  flowers  "  also,  as  well  as  Verbena 
and  that  old-fashioned  flowering  herb,  the 
Tansy.  Later  on,  however,  your  garden  will 
contain  nothing  to  tempt  the  butterflies  from 
flowering  Ivy.  In  the  Ivy  bloom  Nature 
provides  the  year's  late  supper  for  every  flying 


yellow  Lilies,  from  the  number  of  Peacock  and 

Brimstone  butterflies  that  were  hanging  to  the 
Hyacinth  bells.  A=,  moreover,  flower-haunting 
hawk- moths  will  visit  a  garden  which  pleases 
them  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  a,re 
almost  more  interesting  from  their  _  swift 
mysterious  ways  than  the  butterflies,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  wherever  there  are  Petunias 
and  Red  Valerian,  .lasmine  and  Honeysuckle, 
there  will  be  hawk-moths.  Among  trees,  the 
Lime,  Sycamore,  and  Willow  are  most  attrac- 
tive to  moths  ;  and  of  .shrubs,  perhaps  the 
Syringa,  Snowberry,  Privet,  and  Laurel.  In 
.July,  liowever,  almost  every  honey-seeking 
insect  of  your  garden  will  desert  it  for  the 
Bramble,  flowering  in  the  neighbouring  hedges. 
The  Sallow  in  spring,  the  Bramble  in  summer, 
and  the  Ivy  in  autumn  ofl'er  the  three  great 
flower  feasts  of  the  insect  world.       E.  K.  R. 


USES  OF  BRITISH  PLANTS 


VIII. — ROSACE.E. 

Sr.oE  OR  Blackthorn  (Prunus  communis).— This 
is  the  origin  of  the  Bullace  (sub.  sp.  insititia),  and 
of  the  Plum  (sub.  sp.  domestica),  being  common  in 
hedges,  &c.,  all  over  England.  It  has  spines  or 
abortive  branches  in  the  wild  state  ;  but  these 
become  developed  into  branches  under  cultivation, 
so  that  Plum  trees  become  spineless.  The  fruit  is 
too  astringent  for  food,  but  makes  a  fair  conserve. 
British  port  wine  has  been  made  with  it,  and  the 
juice  affords  a  good  marking  ink.  Some  sixty 
years  ago  the  leaves  were  collected  for  making 
"  lie  "  Tea,  and  advertised  as  a  substitute  for  Tea 
leaves.  The  present  writer  possesses  a  sample  of 
it ;  but  as  it  was  employed  in  adulterating  China 
Tea  it  was  suppressed,  the  bark  of  the  Sloe,  being 
astringent,  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
cinchona  in  ague  and  fever.  The  wood  is  particu- 
larly strong,  so  is  useful  for  the  teeth  of  rakes,  &c. 
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The  sub-species  BuUace  has  globose  drupe,  black 
or  yellow  in  colour.  It  is  occasionally  wild  ;  but 
doubtfully  so  in  many  places.  It  extends  to  North 
Africa  and  the  Himalaya.  It  is  somewhat  austere 
in  flavour,  but  much  less  so  under  cultivation.  The 
second  sub-species,  the  domestic  Plum,  is  only 
indigenous  in  West  Asia.  Plums  of  many  sorts 
have  been  grown  since  the  ancient  daj's  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Tlius  the  Damson  is  mentioned  by 
I'liny  as  having  been  introduced  from  Damascus 
into  Italy  before  100  B.C.  The  Green  Gage  came 
from  Chartreuse  and  was  brought  there  by  Claude, 
the  wife  of  Francis  the  First,  and  is  still  called 
Reine  Claude.  Prunes  are  a  variety  especially 
cultivated  in  South  France  and  dried.  Plum 
trees  constantly  throw  up  suckers  from  their 
roots,  by  which  they  might  be  propagated,  but 
they  are  generally  grafted  in  order  to  retain  good 
sorts. 

Cherry  (Prunus  sp. ). — This  fruit  is  derived  from 
three  British  species.  The  wild  or  Dwarf  Cherry 
(P.  Cerasus)  occurs  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
is  regarded  as  indigenous.  It  is  the  origin  of  the 
Morello,  Duke,  and  Kentish  Cherries.  In  the 
wild  state  the  fruit  is  small  and  acid.  Gean 
(P.  Avium)  is  found  in  copses  and  woods;  but  is 
probably  wild  only  in  the  south.  It  is  the  origin 
of  the  Geans,  Hearts,  and  Bigaroon  Cherries. 
Pliny  says  of  it:  "The  Cherry  did  not  exist  in! 
Italy  until  the  victory  of  L.  Lucullus  over 
Mithridates,  in  the  year  of  the  city  080.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  this  tree  from  Pontus,  and 
now,  in  the  course  of  120  j'ears,  it  has  travelled 
beyond  the  ocean  and  arrived  even  in  Britannica." 
It  extends  from  Europe  to  the  Himalayas,  and  is  , 
called  Ceras  in  Persia,  so  that  this  word  is  pro- 
bably the  origin  of  the  name.  The  wood  is  very 
compact,  so  is  useful  for  cabinet  work  and  for 
pipes.  On  the  continent  a  spirit  is  distilled  from 
the  fruit  known  as  Kirschenwasser.  Noyau  and 
Ratafia  are  said  to  be  flavoured  with  the  kernels, 
which,  like  the  Almond  (another  species  of  Prunus), 
develop  prussic  acid.  Maraschino  is  also  prepared 
from  a  variety  of  Cherry  grown  in  Dalniatia. 

Bird  Cherry  (P.  Padus)  is  the  third  British 
species,  also  occurring  in  copses  and  woods.  It 
has  racemes  and  not  umbels  of  flowers.  It  bears 
small,  black,  and  bitter  fruit,  and  was  used  in 
Scotland  to  flavour  gin  and  whisk}'.  Birds  are 
fond  of  the  fruit,  hence  its  name.     The  wood  of 


this  species  is  very  prettilj'  veined,  so  is  used  by 
cabinet-makers,  but  is  rather  small,  being  more 
useful  for  the  handles  of  tools. 

Meadow  Sweet  (Spiraea  Ulmaria). — This  familiar 
herb,  frequenting  ditches  by  roadsides  and 
meadows,  etc. ,  is  also  called  Q>ueen  of  the  Meadows. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  medicinal  virtues  in  its 
fragrant  flowers,  but  without  any  good  reason.  It 
was  one  of  fifty  ingredients  in  a  drug  called 
'•Save,"  mentioned  in  Chaucer's  "Knight's 
Tale,"  when  after  the  battle,  "  eek  save  they 
drunken,  for  they  wolde  here  lymes  have."  It  was 
called  Medwort  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Dropwort  (Spir.-ca  Filipendula). — This  occurs  in 
dry  pastures,  as  the  Chalk  Downs  of  Sussex.  It 
has  pinnate  leaves  and  tuberous  roots,  which  have 
been  used  as  food  in  times  of  scarcity  on  the 
Continent.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  called 
Philipendula  and  Fisalidos,  and  was  supposed 
useful  for  the  stone.  Being  hard,  it  was  beaten  up 
with  the  stony  Gromwell  fruits  and  Cherry  stones 
on  the  principle  of  "  like  cures  like." 

Raspberry  (Rubus  Idwus). — The  wild  Rasp- 
berry takes  the  place  of  the  Blackberry  in  the 
North,  as  about  Perth  and  even  at  Buxton  in 
Derbyshire,  occurring  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
berries  are  as  pleasant  to  eat,  but  smaller  than 
those  of  the  cultivated  variety.  It  is  said  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Skye  use  them  for  making  syrup  and 
spiritous  beverages.  As  also  in  Poland  the  juice 
is  simply  fermented.  Gerarde  figures  and  describes 
it  as  Rubus  Idicus,  the  Raspis  bush  or  Hindberrie, 
but  speaks  of  the  fruit  as  "of  taste  not  very 
pleasant."  It  was  called  Raspa  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  Raspberry  wine  was  then  made  from 
it  and  used  as  medicine.  It  derives  its  name 
Ida-US  from  "Mount  Ida  on  which  it  groweth '" 
(Gerarde).  The  Raspberry  was  first  transplanted 
and  cultivated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Blackberry  (R.  frnticosus). — This  has  numerous 
sub-species  and  varieties.  Used  as  a  drug  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  is  now  one  of  tlie  very  few  wild 
fruits  of  this  country,  which  is  largely  collected  and 
sold  by  the  fruiterers. 

Cloudberry  (R.  Chania-morus)  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  quite  a 
dwarf  plant,  under  12  inches  in  height.  The  fruit 
is  of  an  orange  colour,  well  flavoured,  and  some- 
times made  into  a  preserve  ;  but  it  is  more  used  in 


Scandinavia,  where  the  plant  is  abundant.  It  is  a 
cooling  and  delicious  fruit  eaten  with  sugar  and 
cream.  Vinegar  is  also  made  by  the  fermentation 
of  the  fruit.  George  Henslow. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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BOCKS  OK   A   LARGE  SCALE,    WITH   ROCKY   STEI'S   LEADINf!   TO   HIGHER   I'ORTION. 


ROCK    GARDEN -MAKING. 

XII.— llocK  Building  on  Abkupily  Sloping 

Grodnd.— Rucks  on  a  Large  Scale. 

IN  the  last  chapter  I  pointed  out  what 
I  consider  the  most  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  rocks  built  on  abruptly 
sloping  ground.  The  illustration  there 
given  showed  a  portion  of  some  com- 
pleted work  on  rather  a  small  scale.  I 
will  now  briefly  consider  the  construction  of 
rocks  on  a  larger  scale  under  similar  circum- 
stances, i.e.,  on  a  slope  more  or  less  abrupt, 
and  by  way  of  illustration  I  have  photographed 
a  portion  of  Mr.  P.  Singer's  rock  garden  at 
Paignton. 

If,  even  in  small  rock  gardens,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  picturesciue  effect  to  have  the 
rocks  not  too  continuous,  but  well  broken  up, 
this  becomes  still  more  important  in  the  ca.se 
of  a  rock  garden  on  a  large  scale.  Bold  effects 
in  a  large  rock  garden  are  very  necessary.  To 
produce  them  wo  must  provide  a  .series  of 
absolutely  distinct  features,  which,  however, 
should  be  so  grouped  as  to  be  harmonious 
when  seen  as  a  whole.  The  rocks,  for  instance, 
in  one  place  may  appear  very  bold  and  massive 
and  almost  bare  of  vegetation,  whilst  in  another 
the  plants  may  appear  thinly  scattered  or 
crowded  together  in  masses.  Rocky  projec- 
tions might  vary  with  deep  recesses  or  caves, 
or  .solid  rocks  with  scattered  fragments,  and 
here  and  there  grassy  banks  or  a  trickling 
stream  might  still  further  vary  the  scene.  A 
series  of  different  pictures  welded  into  one  is 
perhaps  the  best  definition  of  what  a  large  rock 
garden  should  be. 

Not  only  should  the  features  of  such  a  rock 
garden  vary  as  much  as  possible,  but  there 
must  also  be  different  modes  of  access.  We 
may,  of  course,  have  a  comfortable  main  gravel 
•walk  winding  through  the  rocks,  and  branching 
oft'  from  this  we  may  have  a  few  smaller  paths 
winding  still  more,  but  to  make  every  part  of 
the  rocks  accessible  by  means  of  such  paths 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  There  would  have 
to  be  too  many  paths,  and  these  would  detract 
from  a  natural  appearance.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  rock  garden 
should  be  so  arranged  that  every  plant  can 
easily  be  reached,  but  this  can  be  done  without 
formal  paths.  One  of  the  easiest  and,  at  the 
same  time,  most  natural  ways  of  aocomjilishing 
this  is  by  means  of  irregularly  connected 
l)atches  of  grass  between  the  groups  of  rock 
or  by  stepping-stones  protruding  irregularly 
from  a  carjiet  of  flowers  and  greenery.  On 
sloping  ground  a  dried-up  streamlet  forms  a 
most  convenient  mode  of  access,  as  it  can  be 
made  to  appear  most  natural.  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  the  construction  of  this. 
But  on  abruptly  sloping  ground  the  most  con- 
venient and  practical  method  of  communication 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  parts  is  by 
means  of  steps.  Steps  which  are  in  direct 
continuance  of  a  path  might  be  made  perfectly 
regular  either  of  wooden  slabs  or  stones— 
preferably  the  latter— because  they  would  be 
permanent  and  not  liable  to  decay.  Among 
the  irregular  portions  of  a  rock  garden 
rocky  steps  are  more  convenient  and  ]iic- 
turesque.  Rocky  steps  should  be  a  comfortable 
staircase  without  in  the  least  looking  like  one. 
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Such  rocky  steps  are  plainly  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  of  the  rock  garden 
at  Oldway,  Paignton.  Though  easily  as- 
cended, these  stejis  are  at  the  same  time 
very  irregular,  and  form,  as  it  were,  part 
of  the  rocks  themselves.  In  making  them  care 
was  taken  to  furnish  them  with  suitable  plants, 
so  arranged  that  they  would  jiartly  clothe  the 
rocks  without  impeding  access.  Admirably 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose  are  plants  like 
Veronica  repens,  Thyniu.s  lanuginosus,  Are- 
naria  balearica,  Veronica  alpiiia,  and  others  of 
a  similar  nature. 

In  this  rock  garden  the  rocks  are  irregu- 
larly stratified,  consisting,  in  fact,  of  limestone. 
On  the  left,  in  the  background  of  the  picture, 
will  be  seen  a  cave  formed  by  w-hat  appears  to 
be  massive  rocks,  from  which  descends  a  small 
stream  of  water  feeding  a  Lily  pool  and  a  bog- 
bed  in  the  foreground.  The  surface  of  these 
rocks  is  not  plastered  in  any  way,  but  shows 
really  the  natural  stone  itself.  The  boulders 
forming  the  cave  have  the  appearance  of  blocks 
of  stone  weighing  fifty  tons  or  more.  In 
reality  few  of  the  stones  weigh  more  than  one 
ton,  but  these  are  joined  together  in  such  a 
way  that  they  appear  united.  Most  of  the 
large  rocks  so  constructed  have  their  interior 
filled  with  soil  for  plants.  The  cave  shown  is 
a  roomy  one,  and  will  form  a  cool  retreat 
during  hot  weather.  It  is  approached  on  one 
.side  through  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  and,  on  the 
other,  by  means  of  stepping-stones  below  the 
waterfall. 

During  the  construction  of  this  rock  garden 
care  was  taken  to  group  the  plants  in  such  a 
way  that  distinct  features  were  produced. 
Small  rocky  beds  were  reserved  exclusively 
for  small  aljiines  of  the  choicer  kinds;  in  other 
portions  were  grouped  colonies  of  Opuntias, 
Aloes,  itc,  while  rook  shrubs  in  great  variety 
adorn  the  bolder  and  more  massive  rocks.  In 
the  construction  considerably  over  1,000  tons 
of  stone  were  used,  and  the  picture  shows  only 
a  portion  of  the  work. 

EliHxkh',  Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyee. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ORCHIDS. 


DISA     CLIO. 

A  S  mentioned  in  The  G.^ruen  last  week, 
/%  Sir   William    Smith    Marriott,   the 

/  %  Down  House,  Blandford,  Dorset, 
h — ^  kindly  sent  flowers  of  the  new  Disa 
/  ^  Clio,  a  hybrid  raised  at  Blandford 
between  D.  grandiflora  and  D. 
Veitchii.  Disa  Clio  is  thus  a  secondary  hybrid, 
D.  Veitchii  having  been  raised  by  crossing 
D.  raeemosa  and  J),  grandiflora.  The  latter 
species  bears  flower-stems  some  18  inches  high, 
and  the  lower  sepals  of  the  large  blooms  are 
bright  scarlet,  whil^  the  upper  sepal  is  of 
a  lighter  colour.  D.  Veitchii  has  flowers 
smaller  than  those  of  1 ).  grandiflora,  of  a  rosy- 
purple  colour.  The  new  hybrid  has  large 
flowers,  whose  lower  sepals  are  a  lovely  rich 
rose  colour,  the  upper  one  being  rather 
paler. 

The  advent  of  Disa  Clio  brings  the  number  of 
hybrid  Disas  recorded  to  five.  The  others  are 
D.  langleyensis  (raeemosa  x  tripetaloides),  pale 
rose  ;  Kewensis  (grandiflora  x  tripetaloides), 
rose-pink  ;  Premier  (Veitchii  x  tripetaloides), 
purplish-rose  ;  and  Veitchii.  There  is  room 
for  this  latest  hybrid,  for  the  flowers  are  large 
and  handsome,  and  the  plant  is  evidently  a 
vigorous  grower,  judging  from  the  specimens 
shown  by  Sir  William  Marriott  at  the  Holland 
House  show. 


FOUR    NEW    CATTLEYAS    (NATURAL 
HYBRIDS). 

The  following  new  and  beautiful  natural  hybrid 
Orchids  were  recently  in  flower  in  the  Woodlands 
collection  ; — 

Catti.eya  X  Lucy  Emery. 
This  is  a  very  pretty  natural  hybrid.  The 
parents  are  probably  C.  guttata  var.  Prinzii  x  C. 
granulosa.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  good 
variety  of  Prinzii,  but  has  none  of  the  callosities 
of  the  lip  so  characteristic  in  that  variety.  The 
granulosa  character,  however,  is  well  brought  out  in 
the  two  lower  sepals.  The  flower  is  of  a  perfect 
shape,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pleasing 
light  rose  shade,  interspersed  with  a  number  of 
magenta-coloured  spots,  which  are  very  noticeable 
on  the  edges  of  the  petals.  The  extreme  edges  of 
the  petals  are  creamy  white.  The  sepals  are  re- 
markable in  having  a  rather  thickened  green  apex. 


DISA  CLIO.     (Tlii:  iaa-er  is  about  3  inches  across.) 

and  the  blade  of  the  lip  is  of  a  deep  purple-crimson, 
the  lobes  are  white  wilh  a  very  striking  pink  flush, 
which  is  deepest  on  the  outer  surfaces. 

Cattleya  X  Philip  Measures. 
A  very  distinct  and  handsome  natural  hybrid, 
the  sepals  and  petals  much  resembling  those  of 
C.  granulosa.  They  are  of  a  charming  shade  of 
ochre  orange,  stained  wilh  a  suspicion  of  red  ochre, 
interspersed  with  minute  crimson  spots.  The  front 
lobe  of  the  labellum  is  of  an  exquisite  purple-crimson, 
which  diminishes  in  density  towards  the  base.  The 
side  lobes  on  the  outside  are  of  a  pleasing  pink, 
which  shades  away  almost  to  white  towards  the 
base,  and  the  inner  sides  of  llie  lobes  are  creamy 
white,  with  a  faint  suffusion  of  pink  on  the  upper 
edges.     Another  fine  form  noticed  was 

Cattleya  x  Mme.  Bernard, 
a  very  pretty  and  charming  natural  hybrid, 
somewhat  resembling  the  brilliant  one  just  spoken 
of,  viz.,  Philip  Measures.  In  reality  it  is  very 
near  that,  but  diSers  in  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  more  sombre.  They  are,  however,  of  a  most 
exquisite  soft  colour,  marked  with  a  number  of  dark 
crimson  spots,  which  are  particularly  noticeable  at 
the  apex  of  the  petals,  on  the  edges  of  which  there  , 


is  a  slight  suffusion  or  veining  of  claret  colour. 
The  front  lobe  of  the  labellum  is  of  a  rich  purple- 
crimson,  which  also  diminishes  in  density  towards 
the  base.  The  side  lobes  are  almost  clear  white, 
wilh  a  suffusion  of  pink  on  the  edges. 

Cattleya    krameriana, 
a  natural  hybrid,  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in 
C.  intermedia    x   C.   Forbesii,  which  latter  it  more 
resembles  than  the  former;  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  glorified  Cattleya  Forbesii.     The   flower  is   not 
I  altogether  show}',  yet  it   is   really  beautiful,  not- 
j  withstanding  its  rather  narrow  pale  lemon-coloured 
sepals    and    petals.      The    sepals   have    rather    a 
i  thickened  green  apex.     However,  the  real  beauty 
of   the  flower   is  brought   out   in   the   exquisitely 
marked   lip,   which  is   traced   and   veined,  with   a 
lovely  shade  of  cheslnut-red,  the  interspaces  being 
filled  with  a  soft  orange  colour,  paling  on  the  front 
lobe,  the  edges  of  which  are  creamy  white.     From 
I  beneath  the  column  towards  the  front  edge  of  the 
.  lip  run   two  distinct   toothed   lines  of  a  chestnut- 
red,  which  are  suffused  in  the  mid-vein  to  a  soft 
orange   colour.     It  is  very   rare  indeed  that  four 
natural  hybrid  Catlleyas  can  be  found  in  bloom  at 
one  time,  and  only  in  such  princely  collections  as 
.Mr.  Measures'  can  such  fine  things  be  found  at  all. 
The   above  new   Orchids    have  been    imported   by 
ilr.  Measures,  and   exist   only  in   the    Woodlands 
collection.  Argdtus. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  i.i  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


LITHOSPERMUM   PROSTRATUM. 
[To  the  Editor  of   "The  Garden."] 

SIR,— "M.  L.  W.,"  in  the  "  Notes  from 
.Swanswick"  in  The  Garden  of  .June  '27, 
kindly  gives  me  some  useful  hints  as  to 
the  successful  culture  of  the  double 
crimson  Sweet  William,  for  which  I  had 
previously  asked  in  your  columns.  I 
will  attempt  to  repay  your  correspondent  with  my 
experiences  in  growing  Lithospermum  prostratum, 
which  does  remarkably  well  with  me  here  in  Kent, 
so  much  so  that  I  have  never  lost  a  single  plant  or 
had  a  sickly  one  so  far.  My  advice  to  those 
desirous  of  growing  and  successfully  flowering  this 
plant  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  :  Begin 
with  good  well-rooted  specimens  (mine  came  from 
Anthony  Waterer  of  Knap  Hill),  plant  carefully  in 
light  loamy  soil,  with  sand  and  leaf-mould  or  peat 
added,  but  no  manure  of  any  kind,  in  a  warm, 
sunny,  and  well-drained  position,  the  roots  being 
close  against  the  edging  stones  of  the  rockery,  or 
other  stones  deeply  fixed  in  the  soil,  and  more  or 
less  above  the  general  ground  level.  Those  that 
succeed  and  flower  best  with  me  are  raised  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  only.  I  seldom  give  any  water, 
except  in  a  spell  of  very  dry  weather  in  spring  or 
summer,  when  they  get  an  occasional  soaking  with 
rain-water.  Of  ccurse,  I  cannot  expect  this  lovely 
plant  to  grow  as  rampantly  and  flower  as  freely 
here  as  it  does,  for  example,  in  the  gardens  at 
Tresco  Abbey  in  the  Scilly  Islands  ;  but  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  nice  healthy  specimens,  hardi  v  ever 
without  a  few  flowers  on  them  at  least,  and"  with 
no  sickly  yellow  foliage  to  disfigure  them.  Pro- 
bably the  presence  of  lime  in  the  soil  isdetrimental 
to  L.  prostratum  :  my  neighbour,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ley, 
thinks  so,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  It 
may  be  only  fancy,  but  \tlooks  like  a  "  lime-hater." 
If  this  is  ihe  case  no  doubt  sandstone  would  be 
better  for  it  than  my  Kentish  "  Rag,"  though  wilh 
good  sound  hard  blocks  of  the  latter  there  can  be 
only  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  lime  dissolved  by 
rain  or  artificial  watering. 

Yalding,  Kent.  S.  G.  R. 


LILIES  DISEASED. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — This  season  has  been  absolutely  the  worst  I 
have  noticed,  as  far  as  the  Lily  disease  is  concerned. 
The   old    Madonna  has    been    almost  a    complete 
failure    here.       Long     before    the     flower  -  spikes 
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attained  anything  like  their  full  height  they  were 
attacked  by  the  disease.  I  have  recently  been 
judging    small     holdings     and     cottage    gardens, 

nd  what  struck  me  most  in  these  gardens 
was  the  splendid  lot  of  Lilium  candidum.  There 
were  large  clumps  and  fine  spikes  S  feet  high,  and 
in  some  cases  from  a  dozen  to  eighteen  flowers 
on  a  spike.  But  I  also  noticed  that  very  few  of 
the  Lilies  were  quite  free  from  the  disease,  and  in 
one  case  the  lady  who  had  charge  of  the  flower 
garden  complained  that  "  the  Lilies  were  not  as  fine 
as  usual,  and  that  something  had  happened  to 
them,"  which  she  attributed  to  some  one's  care- 
lessness in  watering  with  "  salty  water."  It  was, 
however,  only  too  plain  that  the  disease  had  taken 
hold  of  them. 

An  expert  who  was  looking  over  the  gardens  here 
told  me  that  there  were  two  forms  of  the  Madonna 
Lily,  L.  candidum  and  L.  c.  speciosum.  The 
latter  variety  is  of  Continental  origin,  and  more 
susceptible  to  the  disease  than  the  type  ; 
indeed,  he  said  it  was  the  variety  which  had  spread 
the  disease  over  the  country.  That  two  distinct 
forms  have  found  their  way  into  this  garden  there 
is  no  doubt.  Another  thing  which  is  equally  clear 
is,  when  I  first  took  charge  the  disease  was 
unknown.  The  Madonna  Lily  was  abundant  and 
good,  and  no  trouble  was  experienced.  There  have 
been  many  bulbs  added,  chiefly  from  the  cottagers' 
gardens,  as  well  as  a  few  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
and  afterwards  planted  out.  A  strange  thing 
about  it  is  that  this  Lily  will  force  slowly  and 
produce  perfectly  healthy  plants  as  well  as  fine 
spikes  of  flower.  But,  however  carefully  the  bulbs 
are  harvested  and  afterwards  planted  out,  they 
take  the  disease  badly  the  first  year, and  are  useless 
afterwards. 

Remedies  are  numerous,  and,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  useless  also.  I  treated  500  bulbs  in  the 
following  way  :  I  dug  them  up  in  August,  spread 
them  on  mats  in  the  full  sun.  After  they  had  become 
quite  dry  they  were  covered  with  sulphur  and 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  They  were  frequentl}' 
turned  about  in  the  sulphur.  After  a  fortnight  of 
this  kind  of  treatment,  I  placed  them  in  a  cement 
cask  in  layers,  and  covered  each  layer  with  black 
sulphur.  The  casks  were  covered  over  by  a  close- 
fitting  lid  and  kept  perfectly  dry.  At  the  end  of 
September  they  were  planted  in  a  rather  poor 
light  soil.  Eich  bulb  was  placed  on  coarse  road 
sand  and  a  little  sulphur.  They  grew  well,  and  the 
first  season  all  looked  like  succeeding.  Fairly 
good  flower-spikes  were  produced  and  health}-  foliage. 
This  year,  however,  they  are  a  complete  failure, 
not  a  trace  of  foliage  could  be  seen  at  the  end  of 
June.  In  the  hardy  border,  however,  there  were, 
and  are  now,  some  fairly  good  spikes  of  bloom, 
and  these  are  struggling  among  German  Iris  and 
other  strong-growing  plants.  Is  it  shelter  they 
require  early  in  the  spring  ?  A. 


IRIS  MONNIERI  AND  IRIS  AUREA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — The  above  are  two  of  the  best  late  Irises  in 
cultivation.  No  garden  where  hardy  plants  are 
grown  is  complete  without  these  Irises  ;  both  are 
most  striking  and  ornamental  plants.  Perhaps 
they  require  a  little  more  care  than  the  ordinary 
German  varieties.  They  certainly  like  good  soil 
and  plentj'  of  moisture  during  the  warm  weather, 
and  less  of  the  latter  during  the  winter  months. 
When  well  grown  they  are  noble  plants  ;  the  colour 
of  the  flower  is  a  good  yellow.  One  thing  I  have 
noticed  about  these  Irises  is,  that  they  certainly 
do  like  a  change  of  soil  oftener  than  the  German 
varieties.  If  left  in  the  same  place  for  several  years 
they  become  weak  and  gradually  die,  starting  from 
the  middle  of  the  plant.  They,  however,  soon 
recover  when  divided  and  planted  in  new  and  good 
soil.  This  season,  in  common  with  most  things  in 
the  garden,  they  came  into  flower  very  late — second 
week  in  July — just  while  we  were  experiencing  a 
short  spell  of  hot  weather,  consequently  they  did 
not  last  quite  so  long  as  one  could  wish.  A  bold 
group  of  these  Iris  well  flowered  is  a  distinct 
feature  in  the  hardy  border. 

I  remember  seeing  them   in   a  most  flourishing 
condition   in  the  late   Kev.   H.  Ewbank's  garden. 


I.  Monnieri  was  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high.  The 
flowers  were  correspondingly  large,  and,  being 
planted  in  a  bold  group,  the  effect  was  good. 
Some  time  after  several  large  pieces  were  sent 
here  from  the  Ryde  garden.  These  Irises  have 
done  fairly  well  here,  but  neither  has  attained 
anything  like  the  vigour  they  did  at  Ryde. 
Another  distinct  Iris  I  saw,  and  which  was  after- 
wards sent  here  from  St.  John's,  was  I.  spuria. 
This  is  a  very  free  flowering  species,  making  free 
growth.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  distinct  yellow 
and  greyish  blue.  It  is  by  no  means  rare,  but  I 
mention  it  because  it  is  interesting,  and  a  fairly 
good  border  plant.  This  is  not  so  particular  about 
soil,  and  will  thrive  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  ordinary  German  varieties. 

Cirencester,  A. 


HUMIDITY  IN  FRUIT  HOUSES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  Mr. 
Parker  directs  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
atmospheric  treatment  of  houses  for  the  forced 
growth  of  Peaches  and  Vines.  With  many  of  the 
items  set  forth  in  Mr.  Parker's  notes  the  majority 
of  your  readers  will  readily  agree,  because  in  them 
are  embodied  plain  truths,  and  the  results  of  ex- 
perience. Mr.  Parker  very  truly  says  that  the 
modern  structure  is  made  as  air-tight  as  possible, 
at  the  same  time  suggesting  that  the  old  time 
vinery  was  not  so  much  so,  but,  except  for  the 
smaller  S(|uares  of  glass  used,  I  do  not  think 
much  fault  could  be  found  with  their  air-tight 
state.  In  the  modern  structure  the  process  of 
ventilation  is  simplicity  itself.  A  hundred  feet 
can  be  ventilated  with  greater  dispatch  than 
one  light  can  often  be  opened  in  the  old- 
fashioned  roller  -  sliding,  weight  -  balanced  ven- 
tilator. Mr.  Parker  deals  with  imperfect 
ventilation  :  another  evil  almost  equally  dreaded 
has  probably  not  troubled  him  much,  namely, 
mildew.  Two  instances  occur  to  my  mind 
where  mildew  was  introduced  by  changes  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge.  In  one, 
the  vinery  had  been  alIowe<l  to  lapse  into  a  state 
of  dilapidation,  which  was  continued  for  some 
time,  sufficient,  at  any  rate,  for  the  vines  to  have 
become  accustomed  to  their  airy  surroundings. 
The  time  came  when  repairs  became  necessary, 
and  those  in  charge  of  the  Vines,  not  taking  into 
account  the  more  air-tight  state  of  the  house,  gave 
similar  treatment  to  that  so  long  practised.  The 
consequence  was  the  atmosphere  became  over- 
charged with  sun-heated  vapour  before  air  was 
admitted  in  the  morning,  and  before  long  traces  of 
leaf  mildew  were  evident.  The  evil  of  mildew  on 
Vines  is  that,  once  established,  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty in  again  eradicating  it  entirely  from  the 
house.  It  cannot  always  be  stamped  out  in  a 
season.  The  second  case  referred  to  was  brought 
about  simply  by  the  laxity  of  the  attendant  in 
giving  air  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  sun  striking 
on  the  roof  early  made  the  temperature  rise  above 
its  normal  state.  An  effort  then  to  reduce  this 
excess  of  heat  by  widely-opened  ventilators  brought 
in  the  fungoid  fiend,  attacking  as  it  did,  both  leaf 
and  berry.  For  several  seasons  efforts  were  made 
to  stamp  it  out,  and  only  by  the  persistent  use  of 
sulphur  and  other  .specifics  was  it  destroyed.  It  is 
a  good  rule  in  summer  time  to  open  the  ventilators 
before  the  sun  has  an  influence  on  the  inside 
atmosphere.  If  this  is  done  the  danger  of  pro- 
moting an  over-heated  and  stuffy  atmosphere  is 
avoided  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  instead  there 
is  a  coolness,  even  under  the  midday  sun,  that 
could  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  Needless  to  say 
a  gradual  extension  of  the  ventilators  is  necessary. 
Mr.  Taylor,  when  gardener  at  Longleat  some  3'ears 
ago,  made  it  an  invariable  rule  in  spring  and 
summer  for  the  ventilators  of  the  famous  vinery  in 
those  gardens  to  be  opened  at  G  a.m.,  no  matter 
what  the  slate  of  the  weather  might  be.  SufHcient 
warmth  came  from  the  hot- water  pipes  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  buoyant,  and  with  a  perfect  system  of 
ventilation  in  the  spacious  roof  lantern  no  harm 
arose  even  without  sun  or  from  a  rainstorm. 

One  remark  of  Mr.  Parker's  is  not  quite  clear, 
wherein    he    says,    "the   foliage    that    has    been 


dripping  with  moisture  all  night  is  subjected  to, 
perhaps,  two  hours'  sunshine  before  ventilation  is 
given  to  allow  undue  moisture  to  escape."  An 
excessive  use  of  the  evaporating  trough  and  late 
damping  down  of  the  floors  must  be  practised  to 
bring  about  a  dripping  state  of  the  foliage  in  the 
early  morning.  I  find  the  air  of  the  house,  and 
conse(|uently  the  foliage,  to  be  dry  at  this  early 
hour,  often  so  much  so  that  a  little  damping  down 
is  at  once  beneficial.  I  find  air  roots  are  emitted 
by  Vines  that  are  forced  early  in  houses  not  suffi- 
ciently pipe-heated.  With  ample  hot-water  pipes 
to  maintain  the  requisite  temperatures,  without 
resorting  to  excess  of  fire-heat,  a  more  equable 
state  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  temperature  is 
maintained.  'These  roots,  too,  once  set  in  action, 
can  be  accelerated  in  their  growth  by  the  use  of 
liquid  manures  in  the  evening  for  damping  the 
floor  surfaces.  This  we  have  proved  for  several 
years,  and  we  do  not  look  upon  these  air-fed  roots 
with  any  misgivings  as  to  their  cause  or  purpose. 
Vines  with  their  roots  partly  outside  and  partly  in 
produce  these  air  roots  freely  when  forced  rather 
early  in  the  year.  We  have  one  small  house  thus 
treated  that  each  year  provides  air  roots,  and  these 
same  Vines  not  only  give  a  very  good  and  useful 
crop,  but  continue  in  robust  health  and  vigour. 

Other  divisions  of  the  same  range  do  not  produce 
air  roots,  because  they  are  started  more  naturally 
into  growth,  and  there  is  not  the  same  need  for 
the  long-continued  closed  ventilator.  A  dry  arid 
atmosphere,  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  boiler  flue, 
may  easily  bring  about  an  attack  of  red  spider  if 
that  particular  spot  be  neglected  in  the  matter  of 
ventilation,  damping  down,  or  a  timely  syringing. 

W.  Strugnell. 


THE  DOUBLE  CRIMSON  SWEET 
WILLIAM. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  notice  that  enquiries  have  been  asked 
regarding  this  plant,  and  on  page  00  Mr.  Jenkins 
gives  valuable  information  as  to  its  behaviour  in 
heavy  soil.  I  observe  he  has  not  found  it  a  success 
in  light  soils.  Regarding  its  culture  in  the  latter  I 
may  say  that  when  residing  at  Farnborough  Grange, 
Hants,  I  grew  this  with  many  other  uncommon 
hardy  plants,  such  as  the  small  double  White  (or 
Scotch)  Rocket  and  the  old  double  Siberian 
Larkspur.  The  gentleman  I  served  had  an  intense 
love  for  hardy  plants,  and  the  double  Sweet 
William  was  a  great  favourite.  Accordingly, 
I  made  every  effort  to  grow  it,  and  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  stock  of  healthy  plants. 
My  method  was  to  propagate  some  plants  every 
year  by  cuttings,  rooting  them  in  July  under  hand- 
lights  and  planting  them  out  in  early  spring. 
They  flowered  so  profusely  the  second  year  that 
generally  they  were  of  no  further  use,  and  having 
young  stock  they  were  destroyed. 

Chard.  J.  Crook. 


THE    PINE-APPLE    IN    THE 
TROPICS. 

Of  all  the  strictly  tropical  fruits  there  is  none 
that  is  grown  as  extensively  as  the  Pine-apple. 
Many  thousands  of  acres  are  devoted  to  its 
culture  in  Southern  Florida,  which  is  the  only 
section  where  it  succeeds  within  the  United 
States.  Our  markets  are  so  well  supplied  with 
the  home-grown  product  that  but  few  Pine- 
apples are  imported,  although  a  few  years  ago 
all  that  were  consumed  were  grown  in  Jamaica 
and  other  tropical  islands.  There  are  two 
methods  of  culture.  One  is  in  the  open  field, 
just  as  Cabbages  are  grown.  The  other  plan 
is  to  plant  under  lath  sheds,  which  admit  of 
growing  the  most  tender  varieties  ;  fruit  of 
the  largest  size  and  most  delicious  flavour  is 
then  obtained.  The  variety  generally  grown 
under  sheds  is  the  Smooth  Cayenne.  Abakka 
and  many  others  are  also  gi'own  to  some 
extent.  These  sheds  are  about  7  feet  high, 
and  are  made  in  a  substantial  manner.    It  has 
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been  found  by  experience  that  shedding  not 
only  makes  it  possible  to  grow  Pine-apples 
where  there  is  a  little  frost,  by  covering  over 
with  muslin  in  winter,  but  the  shedding  does 
good  in  summer  by  tempering  the  fierce  rays 
of  the  sun.  Red  Spanish  is  the  variety 
commonly  grown  in  the  open  field.  The 
plants  are  set  about  2  feet  apart  each  way  and 
kept  free  from  wped.s.  They  bear  aliout  two  good 
crop,  and  are  then  dug  up  and  the  ground 
replanted.  H.  E.  Van  Deman. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE    FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Peaches. 

SHOULD  we  have  a  change  to  dry  weather 
one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  the 
management  of  late  Peaches  under  glass 
will  be  the  liberal  application  of  water  to 
the  roots  and  foliage.     With  every  leaf 
and  branch  spread  out  and  trained  within 
2  feet  of  the  glass,  a  mere  surface  watering  is  of 
very  little  use  to  inside  borders  at  any  time,  and 
when  the  heavv  .strain  of  a   full  crop  is  in  force  a 


ofl'  and  properly  repaired  and  painted  under  cover, 
when  the  material  used  will  last  much  longer  than 
it  would  do  after  the  houses  are  at  work  and  the 
wood  is  more  or  less  charged  with  mi.xture. 

Succession  Houses. 
As  these  are  cleared  of  fruit  the  first  work  will 
be  copious  washing  to  cleanse  the  foliage  and 
watering  to  set  the  roots  and  lateral  shoots  in 
action.  Then  will  follow  the  annual  cutting  away 
of  the  shoots  which  can  be  dispensed  with  to 
ensure  the  proper  ripening  of  the  trees. 

Melons. 
Where  efilciently  heated  pits  or  houses  are 
used  for  winter  Cucumbers  the  last  batch  of 
Melons  should  be  put  out.  If  some  free,  quick 
turning  in  variety',  like  Eastnor  Castle,  Blenheim 
Orange,  or  Improved  Victory  of  Bath,  is  used, 
the  crop  will  be  ripe  by  the  middle  of  October, 
which  is  quite  late  enough  to  expect  really 
good-flavoureu  fruit,  and  a  very  good  time  for 
putting  out  strong  plants  of  Telegraph  Cucum- 
F)er.  Unless  the  weather  continues  very  bad  no 
fire-heat  will  be  needed  before  the  female  blossoms 
begin  to  open,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  plunge 
the  pots  in  a  brisk  heat  of  ,S()"  to  ild"  from 
fermenting  lea\es  or  tan,  and  to  place  them  within 
the    influence  of   the   bottom-heat   pipes,  as   they 
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pine-apples  in  southern  Florida. 


watering  that  does  not  reach  the  drainage 
frequently  induces  the  premature  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  To  avoid  this,  let  all  inside  borders  be 
heavily  mulched  and  well  watered.  Syringe 
copiously  every  tine  morning,  and  again  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  house  may  be 
closed  for  two  hours  to  swell  the  fruit.  Elevate 
all  the  Peaches  that  can  be  got  up  bj'  placing  short 
pieces  of  lath  under  them  and  across  the  wires  of 
the  trellis.  Give  night  air,  much  or  little,  accord- 
ing to  the  intended  period  of  ripening,  and,  if 
portable,  draw  the  lights  quite  off  for  a  few  hours 
on  fine  settled  days  to  infuse  colour  and  to  give  the 
fine  flavour  which  Peaches  grown  in  cold  or  warm 
houses  never  attain.  When  elevating  the  fruit 
make  a  point  of  shortening  back  every  shoot  that 
will  be  taken  out  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  increasing  the  size  and 
letting  in  light  and  air.  The  weather  up  to  the 
present  time  has  not  been  sufficiently  warm  and 
settled  to  admit  of  stripping  the  early  house  ;  but 
in  the  event  of  a  change  the  lights  may  be  taken 


will  be  indispensable  when  the  fruit  is  setting  and 
ripening.  They  will  then  grow  away  freely  with- 
out a  check,  ami  will  set  plenty  of  fruit  on  the 
first  laterals.  If  I'iinch  pots  are  used  allow  each 
plant  to  carry  a  pair  of  evenly-set  fruit.  Top- 
dress  when  they  begin  to  swell,  and  feed  at  every 
watering.  Keep  the  plants  thoroughly  under 
command  in  pits  and  frames.  Train  the  leading 
shoots  towards  the  extremities,  pinch  out  the 
points  when  1  foot  from  the  sides,  thin  out  the 
laterals,  and  fertilise  every  flower  as  it  opens. 
Feed  well  and  water  overhead  with  water  at  a 
temperature  of  85^  to  90''  about  3  p.m.,  and  shut 
up  for  the  day.  Cover  up  at  night,  and  give  a 
little  air  to  let  out  steam,  as  linings  must  not  be 
neglected  for  bottom-heat.  William  Crump. 
Miidre^^fidd  Conrt  Gardens. 

FLOWER    GARDEN". 

.Just  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  pleasure  grounds 
and    the   flower  gardens  are  full  of  interest,   and 


should  everywhere  present  a  tidy  appearance.  The 
extreme  heat  experienced  last  month  has  been 
most  trying  to  many  things,  but  where  sufficient 
labour  lias  been  at  command  to  keep  them  well 
supplied  with  water  many  of  the  summer-flowering 
plants  are  now  a  wealth  of  blossom.  If  a  good 
mulch  has  been  spread  over  the  beds,  as  previouslj' 
advised.  Tea-scented  Roses  and  many  herbaceous 
plants  will  continue  to  bloom  profusely,  even 
though  no  water  may  be  given  them. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums 
are  now  very  beautiful  and  attractive,  and  will 
soon  be  at  their  best.  Pick  off  old  flower-trusses 
and  seed-pods  ;  these,  with  all  decaying  leaves, 
should  be  picked  otf  at  least  once  a  week,  and  the 
soil  thoroughly  watered,  manure  water  being  occa- 
sionally used  to  stimulate  the  growth.  Attend  to 
the  tying  up  of  all  tall  growing  plants  to  prevent 
wind  and  rain  breaking  them  down  and  thus 
spoiling  their  beauty.  Continue  to  peg  down  and 
regulate  the  growth  of  all  trailing  plants  such  as 
Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  and  Petunias,  so  that  the 
sod  may  be  covered  as  speedily  as  possible.  This 
is  also  the  flowering  season  for  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  annuals  we  have,  Phlox  Urummondi,  and 
as  every  year  brings  forth  new  varieties,  some  of 
which  may  be  superior  to  the  old,  it  would  be 
well  for  amateurs  and  others  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  new  strains.  Grandiflora  coccinea 
is  a  fine  scarlet ;  G.  splendens  a  vivid  crimson. 
The  Star  varieties,  with  white  margins,  are  also 
very  fine. 

Liliums. 

Lilies  may  be  planted  out  from  August  to  April, 
or  later,  according  to  the  season,  but  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  all  Lilies  are  best  removed  to 
their  allotted  stations  as  soon  as  possible  after 
flowering.  Lilies  planted  now  will  get  the  benefit 
of  the  first  rains  that  fall,  which  will  cause  the 
emission  of  new  roots,  which  maintain  their 
activity  all  the  autumn  and  winter.  The  Madonna 
Lily  may  now  be  lifted  with  entire  safety.  With 
this  Lily  avoid  deep  planting,  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  it  than  having  its  bulb  (j  inches  or 
S  inches  below  the  surface.  Lilium  chalcedonicum, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  be  planted  not  less  than 
(J  inches  deep  ;  a  light  rich  soil  suits  it  well. 
Never  apply  fresh  manure  at  the  time  of  planting  ; 
this  is  generally  held  by  all  Lily  growers  to  be 
fatal  to  the  bulbs.  A  good  mulching  of  thoroughly 
rotten  manure  during  the  winter  months  will  be 
found  to  be  most  advantageous.        T.  B.  Field. 

AshioelUhorpe  Gardeim,  Norwich. 

INDOOR   GARDEN. 

RiCHARDIA   AFRICANA. 

Plants  that  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
dormant  condition  until  now  should  have  the  old 
soil  shaken  out  and  the  tubers  sorted  over  into  two 
or  three  sizes.  Pot  them  up  in  a  compost  rich  in 
humus,  and  rendered  porous  by  the  addition  of 
coarse  sand  or  broken  oyster  shells.  The  largest 
tubers  should  be  potted  singly  in  S-inch  pots,  and 
for  the  second  size  (i-inch  will  be  sufficient.  Where 
it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  stock  the  smallest 
tubers  may  be  potted  three  round  a  ti-inch  pot.  If 
large  specimens  are  required  select  three  or  four 
tubers  of  equal  size  that  will  make  an  unifoim 
plant.  These  may  be  potted  into  9-inch  or  10-inch 
pots,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  tubers.  Drain 
the  pots  well,  as  the  plants  when  growing  require 
plenty  of  water.  After  potting  place  the  plants  in 
a  cold  pit,  and  give  but  little  water  until  they 
begin  to  make  fresh  roots. 

Tulips. 
The  same  treatment  and  soil  as  recommended 
above  are  suitable  for  all  the  early  varieties  of 
Tulips.  Narcissi  are  better  when  grown  in  pots. 
I  find  them  more  difficult  to  lift  and  make  up  than 
either  Hyacinths  or  Tulips,  the}' also  prefer  a  little 
stronger  soil  ;  and,  except  for  the  very  early 
Polyantha  varieties,  such  as  improved  Paper 
While  and  Soleil  d'Or,  it  is  desirable  to  add  a 
little  well  rotted  cow  manure  to  the  compost.  Of 
the  early  varieties  named  five  bulbs  may  be  placed 
in  a  0-inch  pot,  and  of  the  later  strong  glowing 
varieties   three   bulbs   will   be  sufficient ;  in  each 
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oaBe  allow  half  an  inch  of  the  apex  of  the  bulb  to 
appear  above  the  soil.  When  the  potting  and 
boxing  are  completed  give  them  a  good  soaking  of 
water,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  shed  or 
under  cover  until  the  next  day,  when  they  may  be 
plunged  in  fine  ashes,  covering  them  2  inches  or 
3  inches  deep.  Select  a  space  for  them  shaded 
from  the  full  sun  and  free  from  stagnant  water. 

Roman  Hvacinths. 
The  season  for  planting  these  is  again  at  hand, 
and  for  the  earliest  crop  of  flowers  bulbs  should  at 
once  be  potted.  Boxes  of  convenient  size,  2},  inches 
deep,  may  be  used  in  which  to  plant  the  bulbs  ; 
first  fill  them  three  parts  full  with  a  light  rich  soil, 
composed  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  one-fourth  part  of 
old  Mushroom-bed  manure,  rubbed  through  a  fine 
sieve  to  destroy  any  grubs,  with  a  good  addition  of 
sand,  press  the  soil  firmly  and  place  the  bulbs 
H  inches  apart  each  way.  Fill  up  the  boxes  until 
the  apex  of  the  bulb  only  is  exposed.  One  advan- 
tage of  the  use  of  boxes  is,  that  as  the  bulbs  lift 
readily  when  in  bloom,  pots  can  be  made  up  of 
uniform  appearance  as  required. 

Cai-ceolarias. 

As  soon  as  the  young  seedling  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle  prick  them  off  five  or  six  round 
the  rim  of  a  .'5-inch  pot,  and  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
keep  them  rather  close  in  a  cold  moist  frame,  raised 
near  the  glass  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  Sprinkle 
them  lightly  overhead  each  morning. 

Wendover.  J.  Jaques. 
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Spinach  for  Winter. 

This  is  a  very  important  crop,  providing  as  it  does 
in  winter  many  dishes  of  a  wholesome  green 
vegetable.  A  good  breadth  may  now  be  sown,  and 
another  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  A  plot  of 
ground  that  has  carried  an  early  and  not  too 
exhaustive  crop,  such  as  Peas,  Beans,  Lettuce, 
and  the  like,  will  suit  Spinach,  and  no  manure 
will  be  required  at  this  time.  Make  the  ground 
level  and  tread  firm,  and  sow  the  seed  thinly  in 
drills  1.5  inches  apart.  If  the  ground  is  dry  a  good 
watering  should  be  given  the  preceding  day.  Good 
varieties  are  The  Carter  and  Prickly. 

COLEWORTS. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  plant 
out  on  a  piece  of  good  ground.  These  may  be 
planted  closer  together  than  is  advised  for  the 
ordinary  Cabbages  that  are  to  stand  the  winter. 
They  do  not  usually  attain  to  large  size,  and  do  not 
remain  upon  the  ground  for  any  length  of  time. 

MuSHRtlOMS. 

The  beds  made  up  in  the  open  as  advised  in  a 
previous  calendar  will  now  be  bearing,  and  the 
surface  must  be  kept  covered  with  sweet  litter  to 
conserve  moisture.  Avoid  giving  water  as  far  as 
possible,  but  should  it  be  necessary  to  do  so  let 
it  be  lukewarm,  and  remove  the  litter  during  the 
operation.  One  or  two  applications  of  well- 
diluted  liquid  manure  will  be  beneficial  just  as  the 
"buttons"  commence  to  show.  Manure  should 
now  be  collected  for  forming  beds  in  the  Mushroom 
house  ;  the  produce  from  beds  made  now  should 
closely  follow  those  from  the  outside  ones  and  from 
the  fields.  I  am  in  favour  of  retaining  a  good 
portion  of  the  straw  in  the  manure  for  mixing  with 
the  droppings,  and  beds  formed  of  these  alone  are 
apt  to  be  wet,  and  quickly  become  cold  and  un- 
productive. 

Cucumbers. 

Seed  may  be  sown  for  producing  plants  for 
fruiting  in  winter,  or  cuttings  may  be  put  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  hence  for  the  same  purpose. 
Plants  that  are  still  bearing  must  have  the  unfruit- 
ful wood  removed,  and  every  care  taken  of  that 
showing  fruit  by  tieing  to  the  trellis  as  growth 
progresses.  Cut  all  well-shaped  fruits  as  soon  as 
they  attain  a  useful  size,  and  place  on  end  in 
1  inch  of  water.  All  malformed  ones  should  be 
cut  off  while  small.  Feed  the  plants  frequently, 
and  top-dress  with  rich  soil  when  white  feeding 
roots  show  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Stone/eiyh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Martin. 


SOCIETIES. 

SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  CARNATION  SHOW. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  iiuportaDt  societies  in  the  south' 
and  the  exhibition  recently  held  was  excellent  in  all  ways- 
It  was  the  sixth  annual  display,  and  the  best,  probably, 
that  has  taken  place.  It  was  held  in  the  Pavilion  of  the 
Royal  Pier,  Southampton,  happily  in  fine  weather,  and  there 
were  no  fewer  than  350  eutries,  apart  from  miscellaneous 
exhibits.    The 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits 
filled  a  large  space,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
brightness  of  the  show.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers,  Limited, 
had  a  most  tasteful  display,  ilessrs.  W.  Cutbush  and 
Sons,  Highgale,  showed  some  superb  Carnations  ;  and  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  Palms  and  other  plants  came  from 
Mr.  Garten,  Roselands,  Woolston.  A  pretty  little  group 
from  Mr.  \V.  Garton,  jun.,  attracted  much  attention  ;  the 
C!arnations  were  excellent.  Sweet  Peas  were  linely  shown 
Ipy  Mr.  Bieadmore  of  Winchester.  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon  of  Twerton  Nursery,  liath,  had  a  collection  of  their 
wonderful  tuberous  Begonias.  These  were  one  of  the  features 
of  the  show.  A  very  pretty  exliibit  consisted  of  the  hybrid 
and  other  Nymph;oas  from  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor, 
Bracknell,  Berks.  The  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  B. 
Ladhams,  Limited,  of  Shirley,  had  a  delightful  group  of 
hardy  flowers,  including  many  of  their  beautiful  Pinks. 
Another  Shirley  horticulturist,  Mr.  E.  Wills,  also  had  a 
miscellaneous  exhibit. 

The  Carnation  flowers  were  very  fine,  especially  the  fancy 
and  yellow  ground  varieties.  A  Soutliampton  grower,  Mr. 
.7.  J.  Keen,  was  very  successful.  Besides  the  Carnation  class 
there  were  classes  for 

Sweet  Peas. 

For  the  table  of  Sweet  Peas  nine  competed,  and  the  prizes 
were  given  by  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams  of  Shirley.  The  first  prize 
winner  was  Miss  M.  Snelgrove  with  a  very  light  and  pretty 
arrangement ;  Miss  S.  E.  Burtt  was  second,  and  Mrs. 
Alisselbrook,  Atherly  Road.  North  Southampton,  was  third. 

Nine  distinct  varieties  in  bunches  of  thirty,  open  (prizes 
presented  by  Mr.  II.  Sydenham,  Biiminghara):  J^'irst,  large 
silver  medal,  Mr.  A.  Maple,  Aldermore  ;  second,  silver 
medal,  Mr.  R.  H.  Jeffrey  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  A.  Linzee. 

Nine  varieties  Sweet  Peas  in  bunches  of  thirty  (prizes 
presented  by  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton) : 
First,  Toogood  Championship  Challenge  Shield,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Lees,  Grosvenor  Road,  Portswood  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Maple; 
third.  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  Bart.,  South  Stoneham  House 
(gardener,  T,  Hall). 

Nine  bunches  Sweet  Peas,  distinct  (pi izes  offered  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester) :  First,  Mr.  F.  M.  filiddletou, 
Old  Alresford  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Maple;  third,  Mr.  R.  H. 
JeJfrey. 

Dinner  table  decorated  with  Carnation  and  Picotee  flowers 
or  both  :  First,  MissSiiellgrove  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  H.  Jelfrey. 

(.'arnatious,  Hakes  and  bizarres,  twelve  blooms,  dissimilar  : 
First,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley,  Woking  ;  second,  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co.,  Birmingham  ;  third,  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son, 
Walsall.  Six  blooms,  dissimilar  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Fairlie,  Acton  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  Avenue  Road,  Southampton  ;  third, 
Mr  D.  Walter,  Kilmarnock. 

White  ground  Picotees,  twelve  blooms  :  First,  Messrs. 
Pemberton  and  Son  ;  second,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co,  ; 
third,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley.  Six  Picotee  blooms,  dissimilar  : 
First,  Mr.  J.  Fairlie  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  ;  third,  Mr.  W. 
Spencer,  jun.,  Windsor. 

Yellow  ground  Picotees,  twelve  blooms,  dissimilar:  First, 
Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith;  second,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley;  third, 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  Six  blooms,  dissimilar  :  First, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  jun.  ;  third,  Mr. 

E.  H.  Buckland,  Soulhgate  House,  Winchester. 

Yellow  grounds  and  fancy  Carnations  (white  grounds,  self 
iioHers,  and  yellow  ground  Picotees  excluded),  twelve  Car- 
nation blooms,  dissimilar  :  P'irst,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley;  second, 
Mr.  Martin  K.  Smith;  third,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten.  Six 
Carnation  blooms,  dissimilar:  First,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  jun., 
Kings  Heath,  Birmingham;  secoiid,  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  jun.  ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Fairlie. 

Selfs,  twelve  Carnation  blooms,  dissimilar :  First,  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.  ;  second,  Mr.  Martin  R.  rimith  ;  third,  Mr. 

F.  Wellesley.  Six  Carnation  blooms,  dissimilar  :  First,  Mr. 
K.  W.  Flight;  second,  Mr.  W.  U.  Parton,  jun.  ;  third,  Mr. 
David  Walker. 

Single  Blooms. 

Carnations,  bizarres  and  flakes,  scarlet:  First  and  second, 
Messrs.  A.  Pemberton  and  Son.  Crimson  :  First,  Mr.  F. 
Wellesley  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham.  Pink  :  First,  Messrs. 
Pemberton  and  Son ;  second,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co. 
Purple  riakes  :  First  and  second,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley.  Scarlet 
Hakes  ;  First,  Messrs.  Pemlierton  and  Sou  ;  second,  IVfr.  F.  W. 
Flight.  Rose  flakes:  First  and  second,  Messrs.  Ttiomson 
and  Go. 

Picotees,  red  heavy  edged  ;  First.  Mr.  J.  J,  Keen  ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  Spencer  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley.  Purple  heavy 
edged  :  First  and  second,  Messrs.  Peratterton  and  Son  ;  third, 
Mr.  D.  Walker.  Rose  heavy  edged  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Spencer  ; 
second,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  ;  third,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co. 
Scarlet  heavy  edged  :  First  and  second,  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co.;  third,  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son.  Red  light 
edged  :  First,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Hayter ;  third, 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham.  Purple  light  edged  :  Kirst,  Mr.  W. 
Spencer ;  second  and  third,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley.  Rose  or 
scarlet  light  edged  :  First,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  ;  second  and 
third  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen.  Yellow  ground  heavy  edged  :  First, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  ;  second  and  tliird,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley.  Yellow 
light  edged :  First,  Mr.  H.  W.  Matthias  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Buckland  ;  third  and  fourth,  Mr.  R.  Smith. 

Selfs,  any  colour  :  First,  Mr.  i'i.  J.  Wootten;  second,  Mr, 
F.  Wellesley  ;  third,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith. 

Fancies  (single  bloom);  First,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley;  second, 
Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Spencer. 

Premier  Carnations— Bizarre :  Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  with 
S.   Hedderley.      Flake  :   Messrs.  Pemberton   and  Son  with 


Flamingo.      Self:    Mr.   W.   Spencer,  jun.,   wtth  Sir  Boys. 
Fancy  :  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  with  Charles  Martel. 

Premier  Picotees,  white  ground  :  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  with 
Fortrose.  Yellow  ground  :  Mr.  H.  W.  Matthias,  Thames 
Ditton,  with  Pilgrim. 

HUYTON  AND  ROBY. 
This  popular  annual  event  was  held  in  the  grounds  attached 
to  the  Public  Offices,  and  was,  notwithstanding  the  wet 
weather,  attended  with  good  results.  The  exhibits  were 
fully  up  to  the  average,  the  greenhouse  flowering  plants 
being  perhaps  as  near  perfection  as  one  could  wish,  while 
the  fruit  and  cut  flowers  were  never  seen  to  greater 
advantage. 

There  were  two  excellent  groups  of  plants  for  effect, 
the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  T.  Henshaw  (gardener,  Mr.  J 
George),  Whitfield  House,  Roby  ;  Mrs.  Harding  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  McFall)  was  a  close  second, 

The  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  superb  Caladiums,  and 
line  specimen  Fuchsias  made  a  bold  lead  for  Mr.  G.  U. 
Niabett  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hare),  Huyton  Hey  House.  Mr. 
A.  Mackenzie  Smith  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lyon)  was  a  success- 
ful winner  in  many  classes— the  two  classes  of  double 
Begonias,  single  Orchid,  four  Gloxinias,  Ixora  Pilgrimii  (which 
also  gained  the  special  prize  for  the  best  specimen  in  the 
show),  and  for  sprays  and  buttonholes.  Mrs.  Harding  had 
the  distinction  of  taking  the  prizes  for  Ferns,  single  Cala- 
diums, and  well-coloured  Coleus.  Mr.  J.  Stone  (gardener, 
Mr.  D.  McKelvie),  Blacklow  House,  Roby,  won  with  well 
flowered  specimen  Liliums,  superbly  coloured  table  plants, 
and  stove  cut  flowers. 

Roses  were  only  moderate,  Mr.  W.  H.  Crook  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Burrows)  taking  a  good  lead  in  three  classes,  also  with 
a  capital  selection  of  Sweet  Peas.  Herbaceous  plants  con- 
tained the  usual  selection  shown  at  this  season,  Mr.  Henshaw 
securing  both  prizes  with  a  charming  assortment  well  set  up, 
and  was  first  for  twelve  Carnations. 

The  table  decoration  special  prizes  went  to  Mrs.  Harrison 
fora  somewhat  heavy  arrangement  of  deep  rose  Sweet  Peas, 
grasses,  and  Smilax  tracings  ;  Miss  McCollam  second  with 
Iceland  Poppies;  third,  Miss  Fishwick  with  Plumbago 
capensis. 

Mr.  J.  Beechan,  J. P.  (gardener,  Mr.W.  Oldham),  Ewanville, 
Huyton,  was  invincible  in  the  fruit  classes  with  hand- 
some black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Royal  Sovereign  Mel  >n, 
Royal  George  Peaches,  and  Violet  Hative  Nectarines  ;  Mr. 
J.  Stone  was  an  excellent  second. 

To  deal  with  the  numerous  vegetable  classes  would 
encroach  on  space  too  much.  It  only  need  be  said  that  for 
quality  and  keen  competition  in  both  professional  and 
cottagers'  classes,  they  would  surpass  anything  hitherto 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  T.  Henshaw,  Mr.  A. 
Mackenzie  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Harding  were  the  leading 
winners  in  the  open  class.  The  society  is  indebted  to  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  for  special  prizes,  Mr.  George  Roscoe 
winning  Lady  Derby's,  and  Mr.  Wall  Mrs.  Partington's  for 
the  best  kept  allotments. 

Mr.  H.  Middlehurst  sliowed  a  rich  selection  of  Sweet  Peas, 
many  new  ones  included.  Mr.  C.  Young,  West  Derby,  had 
some  boxes  of  splendid  Carnations.  Messrs.  Caldwell, 
Knutsford,  had  Roses  and  herbaceous  plants  of  good  quality, 
and  Mr.  Roby  seedling  Begonias. 


NEWPORT  (MON.)  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thk  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held,  during  fairly 
favouraltle  weather,  in  King's  High  Fields,  Newport,  on  July 
2i)  and  ;JU,  and  was  opened  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tredegar 
(President).  The  exhibits  on  this  occasion  compared  favour- 
ably with  those  of  former  years.  Vegetables  were  of  good 
quality  and  largely  shown.  Peas  and  Potatoes  being  excellent. 
Among  plants,  Achimenes  in  pans  and  Begonias  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  good  quality.  The  groups  of  plants  were 
also  generally  of  much  merit,  and  dinner  table  decorations 
were  remarkably  well  done.  Cut  flowers  were  staged  in  great 
(luan titles,  the  herbaceous  and  perennial  section  being 
exceptionally  good,  while  the  leading  stands  of  Rosea 
contained  some  capital  blooms.  Fruit  was  fair  in  quality, 
Gooseberries  and  Cherries  being  excellent. 

R(-'SES. 

Teas,  twelve  blooms  :  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Sons  of  Wor- 
cester, who  had  a  good  stand,  secured  chief  honours  with 
good  blooms  of  IJridesmaid,  l\Irs.  E.  Mawley,  Ernest  Metz, 
The  Bride,  White  Maman  Cochet,  &c.  ;  Mr.  S.  Treseder,  The 
Nurseries,  (.'ardiff,  was  a  good  second. 

Twenty-four  Hybrid  Perpetuals  :  Messrs.  Townsend  and 
Sons  were  aeain  first,  and  staged  as  their  best  blooms  Captain 
Hayward,  M.  Etienne  Levet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Suzanne  M, 
Rodocanachi,  Helen  Keller,  Mile.  M.  Verdier,  Lady  Sheflield, 
Earl  Durterin,  Ac.  ;  Mr.  S.  Treseder  was  again  placed  second. 

Twelve  glasses  Sweet  Peas ;  Only  one  txhibitor  staged  in 
this  class,  namely,  ]\lr.  Bashane,  Fair  tiak  Nursery,  B;issaleg, 
but  he  p\it  up  a  meritorious  lot  of  choice  varieties,  and  was 
deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize  ;  while  for  twelve  varieties 
of  Carnatioirs,  Messrs.  Tuplin  and  Son,  Newton  Abbott,  were 
the  successful  exhibitors. 

Hakdy  Flowers. 
These  were  splendidly  shown  in  a  space  of  12  feet  by  3  feet. 
Messrs.  Stokes  and  Sons,  Trowbridge,  who  took  the  lead, 
had  an  exceedingly  good  lot,  and  staged,  as  at  Cardiff  last 
week,  their  beautiful  new  Campanula  Hillside  Blue.  Messrs. 
Heath  and  Son  of  (.'heltenham  were  placed  second,  and  also 
staged  a  fine  lot  of  excellent  varieties. 

Groups. 

Mr.  Cypher  did  not  this  year  stage  in  these  classes,  and 
there  was  in  consequence  a  falling  off  in  Ihe  quality  of  the 
leading  gr<mp  of  miscellaneous  plants  of  U  feet  square. 
For  this  Mr.  Carpenter  (gardener  to  W,  J.  Buckley,  Esq., 
Llanelly),  was  placed  first,  and  arranged  a  commendable 
group. 

Miscellaneous  plants  in  00  square  feet :  In  this  class  there 
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bright  well-arranged  collections  of  suitable  plants  were 
staged.  Tlie  rtrst  prize  one,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lewis,  gardener 
to  Dr.  Garrud  Thomas,  Newport,  was  especially  good  ;  Mr. 
Powell,  gardener  to  Colonel  Wallace.  Newport,  was  a  good 
second.  For  a  group  in  a  space  of  25  square  feet  there  were 
six  entries,  and  each  of  them  was  good  ;  of  these  Mr. 
Wigghis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wallace,  Newport,  had  the 
best. 

Plants. 
Begonias  arranged  in  a  space  of  25  square  feet :  Three 
beautiful  groups  were  put  up  in  this  class,  composed  of  fresh 
plants  possessed  of  bright  showy  Howers.  The  leading  one 
came  from  Messrs.  Heath  and  Sons  of  Cheltenham,  and 
contained  plants  with  remarkably  large  flowers  of  both 
single  and  (inuhle  varieties ;  the  second  place  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Mitcliell,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Orders,  Esq.  ;  and  the 
third  by  Mr.  J.  Jones,  gardener  to  R.  Williams,  Esq. 

Six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  :  Mr.  Cypher 
was  again  missed  in  this  class,  and  the  only  exhibitor  was 
Mr.  Carpenter,  who  was  awarded  thefirst  prize  for  a  nice  lot 
of  plants. 

Six  ornamental  foliage  plants  :  Here  Mr.  Duff,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Williams,  Brynglass.  Newport,  took  the  lead  with  good 
plants  of  Cycas  revolnta,  Latania  borbonica,  Kentia 
fosteriana,  Phccnix  rupicola,  Croton  Williarasii,  Ac.  ;  Mr. 
Carpenter  was  placed  second. 

Six  exotic  Ferns  :  Mr.  Duff  again  led  with  a  well-grown 
set  of  large  plants;  Mr.  Powell,  gardener  to  Colonel  Wallace, 
was  a  close  second;  there  were  four  exhibitors  in  this  class. 
Mr.  Powell  was  first  for  six  dinner  table  plants  and  staged 
small  Palms,  Crotons,  Aralias,  &c. 

Achimenes  in  six  varieties:  There  was  close  competition 
in  this  class  amongst  six  exhibitors,  Mr.  Powell  taking  chief 
honours  with  large  pans  of  A.  Admiration,  Rose  t^ieen. 
Scarlet  Perfection,  Grandiflora,  Ac;  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Wallace,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to 
C.  F.  Colbourn,  third. 

Four  Calailiums  :  For  these  Mr.  Powell  was  again  placed 
first,  followed  by  Mr.  Wood,  gardener  to  U.Oakley,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Fkuit. 
Six  dishes:  Two  exhibitors  staged  creditable  collections, 
the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Dulf,  who  had  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Black  Ilamburgh  Grapes,  Early  York  Peaches, 
Governor  Wood  Cherries,  a  Melon,  and  Whinham's  Industry 
Gooseberries.  Mr.  W^atts,  gardener  to  C.  D.  Phillips,  Esq., 
was  a  near  second. 

Vegetablks. 
Mr.  Duff  was  first  for  six  dishes,  for  which  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  offered  prizes,  and  staged  good  dishes  of  Cauli- 
flower Eirst  Crop,  Pea  Duke  of  Albany,  Tomato  Eclipse, 
Carrot  New  Intermediate.  Onion  Ailsa  Craig,  and  Potato 
Sutton's  Supreme  ;  second,  Mr.  Richards. 

Six  dishes,  for  which  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Son,  Gloucester, 
offered  prizes :  First,  Mr.  Richards,  while  Mr.  Giddens  took 
the  lead  for  six  dishes  for  which  Messrs.  Garaway  and  Co., 
Bristol,  offered  prizes. 

Trai-e  Exhirits. 
These  did  much  in  making  the  show  a  success.  Mr. 
Basham,  Fair  Oak  Nursery,  Bassaleg,  arranged  a  collection 
of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Apples,  and 
Gooseberries,  carrying  good  crops  of  fruit.  He  had  also  a 
collection  of  about  50  dishes  of  hardy  fruit.  Messrs. 
Garaway  and  Co.,  Bristol,  staged  a  large  and  choice  collec- 
tion of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  &c.  Messrs.  Tuplin  and 
Son,  Newton  Abbot,  arranged  a  stand  of  Gladioli,  Dahlias, 
Carnations,  etc. ;  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Sons,  Gloucester,  a 
collection  of  herbaceous  flowers  in  choice  varieties  ;  Mr. 
E.  H.  Jones,  Newport,  Begonias,  Ferns.  Ac;  Mr.  Baggesen, 
Cardiff,  floral  wreaths,  &c. ;  and  AJr.  Thomas,  florist,  New- 
port, floral  crosses,  wreaths,  &c. 


The  best  bloom  of  a  show  Pansy  came  from  Mr.  A.  Oiler, 
and  of  a  fancy  Pansy  from  Mr.  J.  Paul. 

The  silver  medal  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  Violas,  in  as 
many  varieties,  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Oiler;  Mr.  J.  Crowe 
second. 

Amateurs. 

For  twenty-four  fancy  Pansies,  in  at  least  twelve  varieties, 
Mr.  A.  Frater  was  first,  winning  the  silver  medal  ;  Mr.  R, 
Young  and  Mr.  P.  Braithwait  were  second  and  third. 

For  eighteen  blooms  of  fancy  Pansies  Mr.  J.  Sweenie  was 
first,  Mr.  A.  Frater  and  Mr.  M.  Maxwell  following. 

For  twelve  fancy  Pansies  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood  won  the  silver 
medal,  Mr.  J.  Sweenie  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Henderson 
third. 

For  six  blooms  of  fancy  Pansies  Mr.  J.  Sweenie  was  first, 
and  also  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  show  Pansies. 

Mr.  J,  Kirkwood  and  Mr.  J.  Sweenie  were  hrst  and  second 
in  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms  of  show  Pansies,  Mr.  J. 
Kirkwood  being  first  for  twelve  bloomsof  show  Pansies  ;  Mr. 
T.  M'Gregor  was  second. 

The  silver  medal  for  six  sprays  of  Violas  was  won  by  Mr. 
C.  K.  M'Phail ;  Mr.  W.  Knox  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Brown  were 
second  and  third  respectively. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  of  Violas,  in  six  varieties,  Mr.  J. 
Johnson  was  first,  and  Mr.  A.  Frater  second. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  Violas,  to  be  shown  as  Pansies, 
Messrs.  A.  Livingstone,  R.  W.  Brown,  and  A.  F'rater  were 
the  winners  in  the  order  named. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  of  Pinks  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and 
Sons  a  good  first,  and  Mr.  A.  Brown  second. 

Roses  were  delightfully  shown  by  Messrs.  D.  Robertson 
and  Co.,  Helensburgh,  who  carried  alt  before  them,  Mr.  J. 
Russell  also  exhibiting  well.  The  last  named  had  the  finest 
bloom  in  the  show. 

The  judges  at  the  show  were  :  For  Pansies,  Messrs.  R. 
Sutherland,  Kirkintilloch,  R.  Stewart  and  W.  Storey  of 
Lenzie,  and  J.  Smellie,  Busby  ;  of  the  Violas,  Messrs.  JL 
CJampbell  of  High  Blantyre  and  Mr.  J.  Stewart  of  Rothesay  ; 
Mr.  A.  Gray,  jun.,  judged  the  Roses. 


A  PANSY  SHOW  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Pansy  Show  held  its 
annual  exhibition  recently  in  the  Trades  Hall,  Glassford 
Street.  There  was  a  very  keen  competition,  and  the  show 
was  quite  a  pretty  one  with  the  addition  of  hardy  flowers 
and  Rxjses.  The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  very  charming. 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co..  Rothesay,  had  a  very  choice  assort- 
ment of  Roses  and  Pansies  in  rich  varieties  and  were 
deservedly  awarded  a  silver  medal,  and  received  several 
certificates  of  merit.  Another  noteworthy  exhibit  was  sent 
from  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Son  of  High  Blantyre.  The 
chief  prize  winners  were  as  follow  : 

Open  Classes. 

For  forty-eight  blooms  of  fancy  Pansies  the  prize  was  the 
champion  gold  medal  ;  the  winners  were  Messrs.  A.  Lister 
and  Son,  Meadowbank  Nursery,  Rothesay,  with  a  choice  set; 
Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Busby,  second  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Oiler,  Campbel- 
town, third. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  Mr.  Charles  Kay,  Gargunnock.  won 
the  silver  cup  ;  Mr.  J.  Smellie  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Wilson 
third. 

For  eighteen  blooms  the  silver  medal  was  won  by  Mr. 
James  Paul  ;  Mr.  C.  Kay  and  Mr.  J.  Smellie  second  and 
third. 

A  very  interesting  class  was  for  twelve  blooms  of  seedling 
fancy  Pansies,  the  first  prize  being  won  by  Mr.  Kay  ;  Mr.  J. 
Smellie  and  Messrs.  A.  Lister  and  Son  second  and  third 
respectively. 

Messrs.  A.  Lister  and  Son  were  first  for  six  l)loonis  of  any 
variety  of  fancy  Pansy  ;  Mr.  C.  Kay  was  second,  and  Mr.  T. 
M'Gregor  third. 

For  twenty-four  show  Pansies  Mr.  A.  Oiler  first,  Mr.  C. 
Kay  second,   and  Mr.  J.  Smellie  third. 

Mr.  C.  Kay  was  first  for  eighteen  blooms  of  Show  Pansies; 
Mr.  A.  Frater  and  Mr.  J.  Smellie  were  second  and  third. 

For  six  seedling  show  Pansies,  Mr.  Kay  first ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Smellie  and  ilr.  James  Paul,  Killearn,  second  and  third 
respectively. 

Mr.  J.  Smellie  had  the  best  seedling  fancy  Pansy  flowers, 
and  Mr.  J.  Crow  in  the  show  group. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  a  veiy  small  one,  but  many 
interesting  plants  were  shown. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present :  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  George  Nicholson,  W.  Howe,  J.  Jennings.  C.  J. 
Salter,  G.  Reuthe,  C.  Dixon,  G.  Gordon,  C.  E.  Pearson, 
J.  Eraser,  W.  J.  James,  J.  A.  Nix,  C.  E.  Shea,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
and  R.  C.  Notcutt. 

One  of  the  most  effective  groups  was  that  from  Messrs. 
R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  which  was  composed  almost 
wholly  of  Lilium  speciosuni  album  and  Hydrangea  pani- 
culata  grandifiora.  The  Liliums  were  finely  grown  and  well 
flowered  and  the  Hydrangeas  chiefly  as  specimen  standard 
plants  carried  many  handsome  trusses.  Interspersed  with 
Palms  were  many  examples  in  flower  of  Crinum  Moorei, 
while  in  the  groundwork  Ferns  and  Ophiopogons  were  noted. 
A  large  array  of  cut  spikes  of  white  Phlox  Fiancee  also 
figured  in  the  foreground,  thus  making  an  effective  as  well  as 
an  imposing  group.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Cut  shrubs  in  considerable  force  came  from  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  and  among  them  we  noted  several 
Oaks— Quercus  pedunculata  nigra,  with  blackish  leaves ;  Q. 
marmorata,  a  freckled  leaved  Oak  that  grouped  in  company 
with  the  former  would  be  most  effective  in  the  landscape; 
Platanus  Suttuerii  is  also  a  finely  variegated  plant,  the 
creamy  and  mottled  leaves  very  striking.  Other  good 
things  were  Leycesteria  formosa,  Spiroea  Anthony  Waterer, 
Ulmus  Dampierii  aurea,  Prunns  aconomica,  a  marble-leaved 
plant,  Spiricasemperflorens,  S.  Fortuneialba,  Potentilla  fruti- 
cosa,  oiearia  Haastii,  Robinia  semperfiorens,  Buddleia  varia- 
bilis,together  with  Sambucus,.\cers  and  other  things.  A  series 
of  Cactus,  single  and  Pompon  Dahlias  were  also  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cheal.  The  Cactus  sorts  were  chiefly  seedlings  and 
of  quite  a  promising  character.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
small  exhibit  of  cut  Roses,  in  which  R.  wichuraiana  rubra, 
R.  rugosa  atropurpurea.  Lady  Battersea,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Cheshunt  Scarlet,  Dawn,  a  tine  single 
pink,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Perle  d"Or,  Eugene  Lamesch, 
White  Lady,  Liberty,  very  good,  Louis  van  Houtte,  very 
dark,  chiefly  figured.  A  very  interesting  display.  Silver 
medal. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  contributed  a  fine 
group  of  Dracfcna  Victoria,  the  half  dozen  plants  handsomely 
coloured  and  especially  well  grown.  In  the  background 
were  arranged  Kentias,  and  in  the  foreground  Licuala 
MuUeri,  a  dwarf  glossy  leaved  plant  that  should  be  of  good 
service.    Silver  medal. 

From  Rothesay  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  sent  a  brilliant  lot 
of  Poppies  and  Pentstemons,  both  groups  rich  and  varied  in 
their  beautiful  forms.  In  the  former  we  noted  Pink 
Feathered,  a  charming  tone  ;  the  Preony  flowered  white  and 
red  striped,  Ranunculi  flowered  rose,  scarlet  Carnation 
flowered,  veryshowj  ;  Ranunculi  flowered  white,  very  chaste 
and  beautiful  ;  Ranunculi  flowered  scarlet,  a  most  brilliant 
flower;  Ranunculi  flowered  crimson,  a  very  dark  sort; 
Arenarium,  scarlet  with  black  blotches;  Lrevigatum,  rich 
scarlet  with  intense  circle  of  black  ;  and  the  Shirley  in  many 
beautiful  shades.  In  the  Pentstemons  we  noted  Auguste 
Cain,  a  crimson  self  to  the  innermost  depths  of  the  tube 
and  quite  a  rarity  in  these  flowers  ;  Talma,  white  and 
scarlet ;  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  crimson  and  white ;  Miss 
WiUmott,  a  scarlet-crimson  shaded  sort  is  also  noteworthy 
in  the  self  coloured  varieties.  In  the  lighter  forms  James 
Logan,  Ireland,  Spitzberg,  and  La  Prophete  are  all  good 
etfective  varieties.    Silver  medal. 

The  collection  of  Nephrolepis  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Erimontoii,  contained  some  three  dozen  species  and  varieties, 
some  of  which  were  of  great  interest.  We  noted  N.  exaltata 
plumosum,  a  finely  tasselled  Fern;  N.  Mayi,  an  erect  growing 
plant,  with  curved  pinnre ;  Cordifolia  crispato  congesta,  a 
very    small   growing    variety  ;    N.   Piersoni,    a    handsome 


plant;  N.  aftinis,  N.  Bausei,  an  elegant  and  pleasing  plant 
of  great  beauty;  N.  Duflli,  N.  cordifolia  alata,  very  fine; 
and  N.  acuta,  being  among  the  best.  Groups  of  Campanula 
Mayi,  C.  isophylla  alba,  C.  gloriosa,  and  C.  balchiniana  were 
also  shown  in  company  with  Oleander  rosea  splendent. 
Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  set  up  a  large  lot  of 
Cacti  and  allied  things,  in  which  many  fine  examples  were  to 
to  be  seen.  F'or  example,  Echinocactus  Grusoni,  with 
golden  spines  hovn-like  in  character  ;  E.  Emoryi  ;  Opuntia 
papyracantha,  a  very  remarkable  species  with  nearly  papery 
spines  ;  Echeveria  metallica  crispa,  very  fine;  Echinocactus 
Wislizeni;  E.  viridescens  ;  Pilocereus  Drutwitziii,  very  fine  ; 
and  Echeveria  Hoveyii,  a  curiously  variegated  plant.  There 
were  also  many  species  of  .Mamillaria.  Aloe  longiaristata 
is  a  very  distinct  species.  Mesembryanthemum  Bolusii,  a 
rare  species,  was  here  in  several  plants.  The  entire  group 
was  replete  in  choice  and  rare  sorts.     Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  set  up  a  group  of 
Lantana  salvifefolia,  a  small-leaved  plant  with  lovely  rosy 
heads  of  flowers,  and  three  huge  examples  of  Senecio 
clivorura,  with  golden-orange  flower-heads.  The  latter  is 
a  fine  plant  for  riverside  or  wild  gardening. 

Mr.  R.  Anker,  Napier  Road,  Kensington,  showed  again 
small  examples  of  Cacti  and  allied  plants  in  considerable 
variety.  The  plants  shown  were  quite  small  generally, 
and  hardly  give  an  idea  of  the  established  condition  of  the 
species. 

Several  seedling  varieties  of  Gladioli  were  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Bull,  Ellington  Road,  Ramsgate.  One  of  these 
received  the  award  of  merit. 

New  Plants. 
SephrolepU  Piersoni  .—This  is  an  American  Fern  of 
great  beauty  ;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  Ferns 
we  have  seen.  The  plants  as  shown  presented  a  most 
attractive  appearance.  The  fronds  are  nearly  2  feet  long, 
bipinnate,  the  pinnai  rising  above  the  rachis  in  a  very 
decided  manner,  and  in  the  youthful  stage  flushed  with 
a  pale  green  shade  that  gives  a  very  pleasing  charac- 
teristic. The  award  of  a  first-class  certificate  was  quite 
unanimous.  The  plant  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Edmonton. 

Gladiolux  Ellington  Bclle.^X  very  handsome  and  showy 
variety,  the  spike  well  proportioned,  and  the  flowers  large, 
shapely,  and  of  good  substance.  The  colour  is  heavy  cream 
throughout  the  tips  of  the  segments,  very  lightly  touched 
with  scarlet  lines  about  half  an  inch  long.  Shiiwn  by  Mr, 
W.  C.  Bull,  Ellington  Road,  Ramsgate.     Award  of  merit. 

Orchid  Committee. 

As  was  generally  expected  Orchids  were  comparatively 
few  in  numbers,  but  they  were  of  considerable  interest. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  con- 
tributed a  small  group  in  which  Cattleya  Eldorado  variety, 
C.  Mary  Gratrix,  Cypripedium  kimballianum,  C.  niveum, 
C.  rothschildianum  superbiens,  and  C.  rothschildianum  were 
conspicuous. 

Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  sent  a  group 
of  Diaa  grandiflora.  The  plants  were  splendidly  grown  and 
carried  flowers  of  large  size  and  brilliant  colouring.  The 
exhibit  was  admired  by  everyone, 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  arranged  the 
largest  and  most  varied  group  of  Orchids,  and  it  was  almost 
solely  composed  of  Cattleyas  and  Lrelio-Cattleyas,  several 
being  of  striking  beauty.  .Some  of  the  best  were  Cattleya 
Shakespeare,  C.  The  Pearl,  LKlio-Cattleya  Martineti,  L.-C. 
bletchleyensis,  three  distinct  forms,  L.-C.  callistoglossa,  L.-C. 
Henry  Greenwood,  Cypripedium  u.'nanthum  superbum,  and 
C.  Tonso-Lawre. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Haywood,  Woodhatch 
Lodge,  Reigate,  showed  a  chastely  beautiful  form  of  Cattleya 
gaskelliana  named  delicata. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart., 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  exhibited  Cattleya  Mrs.  Pitt  and 
Liclio-Cattleya  Kathleen  Gray,  both  of  which  were  very 
handsome. 

Messrs.  J,  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  sent  Cattleya  atalanta  superba,  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Saxa,  and  Lfclio-Cattleya  Issey,  each  beautiful  and 
distinct. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Barker,  gardener  to  W.  P.  Bnrkinshaw,  Esq., 
West  Hill,  Hessle,  Hull,  staged  La?lio-CattIeya  Ivernia, 
and  Cattleya  gigas  White  (Jueen,  both  of  which  hud  suffered 
in  travelling. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Stamford  Hill,  sent  a  small  exhibit. 

Mr.  J.  Davies,  gardener  to  Mr.  .T.  Gnrney  Fowler,  Glebe- 
lands,    South    Woodford,    sent   a    few    Orchids,  the    most 
prominent  of   which  was  Lrelia  digbyano-purpurata  King 
Edward  VII.     There  were  one  or  two  other  small  exhibits. 
Fruit  Committee. 
A  New  Peach. 

There  were  two  exhibits  before  the  fruit  committee.  Mr. 
Will  Tayler,  Hampton  Hill,  sent  a  new  Peach  named  Libra, 
which  was  raised  from  Alexander  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  D. 
Blackmore  at  Teddington.  It  is  a  large-fruited  early  variety, 
of  attractive  appearance,  and  good  flavour.    Award  of  merit. 

Dr.  Bunavia,  Worthing,  sent  Grape  Sultanieh,  the  variety 
from  which  we  get  the  Sultanas  of  commerce. 

LEICESTER  FLOWER  SHOW. 
The  annual  flower  show  and  gala  was  held  in  the 
Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
last.  Except  for  a  heavy  shower  during  the 
opening  ceremony  by  the  Mayor  the  weather  on 
the  first  day  was  very  favourable,  and  as  we  left 
the  park  thousands  were  wending  their  way  there. 
The  Abbey  Park  is  a  splendid  place  in  which  to 
hold  the  show,  and  when  tired  of  th^  display  in  the 
tents  visitors  can  admire  the  plants  and  flowers  out 
of  doors,  for  Mr.  John  Burn,  who  is  superintendent 
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of  the  Leicester  Parks,  as  well  as  secretary  of  the 
flower  show,  keeps  the  beds  and  borders  most 
bright  and  full  of  ioteresting  plants.  The  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Burn  towards  judges  and  other  otticials 
and  his  admirable  arrangements  for  the  convenient 
performance  of  their  duties  are  proverbial,  and  we 
need  only  say  that  this  year  was  no  exception.  The 
bad  season  somewhat  affected  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits,  particularly  in  the  fruit  classes.  On  the 
whole,  these  were  not  well  contested.  Mr. 
Goodacre  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  of 
fruit.  Roses  were  very  good,  cut  flowers  were  a 
fine   feature,  and  vegetables  also  were   very  well 

shown. 

Plants. 

Group  of  plants  (160  feet  area)  :  First,  Messrs.  Cypher  and 
.Son,  Clieltenliam,  with  a  very  bright  and  prettily  arranged 
group;  second,  Mr.  Thompson,  Littleover  House  near 
Derby,  with  a  very  good  group,  though  somewhat  heavy ; 
third,  Mr,  William  P'inch,  Coventry ;  fourth,  Messrs. 
Artindale  and  Sons,  Sheffield. 

Six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants :  First,  Mr.  William 
Finch,  Coventry. 

Best  plant  in  bloom:  First,  Mr.  William  Finch,  Coventry, 
with  Bougainvillea. 

EosES  (Open). 

Thirty-six  blooms  :  First,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Newtownards,  with  a  lovely  lot.  George  Dickson  was  a 
magnificent  liloom,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Ulster,  and 
Duchess  of  Westminster  were  perhaps  the  pick  :  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  were  second  with  good  blooms 
also,  Fran  Karl  Druschki  was  a  splendid  bloom  ;  third, 
Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  .Sons  were  again  first  for  twenty- 
tour  blooms :  Mildred  Grant,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Mrs.  John 
Laing  were  very  good  ;  second,  Mr.  Barrow,  Leicester  ;  third, 
Messrs.  K,  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  won  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes, 
Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux  was  a  good  bloom;  second,  Messrs, 
D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee ;  third,  Messrs.  E.  Harkness  and 
Co,,  Hitchin. 

Twelve  Roses  (one  variety) :  First,  Messrs,  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  with  splendid  Mildred  Grant ;  second,  Messrs. 
Croll,  with  Mrs.  W,  J,  Grant ;  third,  Messrs,  Jarman  and 
Co.,  Chard,  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 

Tile  best  Rose  in  the  show  was  a  bloom  of  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  from  Messrs,  D,  and  W.  CjoU,  Dundee, 

Twelve  Teas  (one  variety) :  First,  Messrs,  Dickson,  with 
Mrs,  Edward  Mawley  ;  second,  Messis,  Croll,  with  the  same 
variety;  tliird,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness,  with  White  Maman 
Cochet. 

AMATEURS  AND  GENTLEMEN'S  GARDENERS, 

Twenty-four  Roses:  First,  Mr,  W,  Boyes,  Derby,  with 
some  good  blooms  ;  a  good  second,  the  Rev.  J.  H,  Pemberton, 

Eighteen  Roses  :  First,  Air.  Whittle,  Belgrave  Avenue, 
Leicester,  with  finely-formed  blooms  ;  second,  Mr,  E,  Foley 
Hobbs,  Worcester ;  third,  the  Rev,  J,  H,  Pemberton. 

Twelve  Eosea :  First,  Mr,  R,  Foley  Hobbs  ;  second,  Mr, 
Whittle,  Leicester;  third.  Rev,  J,  H,  Pemberton, 

Six  Roses  (one  variety) :  First,  Mr,  H.V,  Machin,  Worksop, 
with  White  JIaman  Cochet ;  second,  Mr.  Eichard  Park, 
Bedale  ;  third.  Rev,  J,  H,  Pemberton, 

Six   Teas :    First,   Mr,   R,    Park ;    second,    Mr.    R.    Foley 
Hobbs  ;  third,  Mr.  H,  V,  Machin, 
Amateurs. 

Twelve  Roses  :  First,  Mr.  W,  Upton;  Mrs,  W,  J,  Grant  was 
a  good  bloom ;  second,  Mr.  M,  Whittle  ;  third,  Mr,  T. 
Warner, 

Eighteen  Roses  :  F'irst,  Mr.  M,  Whittle,  Leicester,  with 
fairly  good  blooms ;  second,  Mr,  W,  Upton, 

Six  Teas  (one  variety) :  First,  Mr,  W.  Upton ;  second, 
Mr,  T,  Warner,  with  Maman  Cochet. 

Six  Teas:  First,  Mr.  W,  Upton;  second,  Mr,  M,  Whittle, 
Leicester  ;  third,  Mr,  T,  Warner. 

Six  Roses:  First,  Mr.  J,  Mayes;  second,  Mr,  M,  Whittle; 
third,  Mr,  W,  Upton, 

Hardv  Flowers  (Open) 

Twelve  bunches  hardy  annuals :  First,  Mr,  F,  J,  Clark, 
Wistow  Hall  Gardens;  the  Shirley  Poppies  were  splendid; 
second,  Messrs,  Jarman  and  Co,,  Chard  ;  third,  Mr,  H,  Hill, 
Lyston, 

Twelve  bunches  stove  or  greenhouse  flowers  :  First,  Sir. 
H.  Blakeway,  Dunmore  Gardens,  Rugby,  with  a  very  bright 
collection. 

Twenty-four  tuberous  Begonias,  double  blooms :  First, 
Messrs,  Blackraore  and  Langdon  ;  second,  Messrs,  Jarman 
and  Co,,  Chard, 

Twenty-four  tuberous  Begonias,  single :  First,  Messrs, 
Blackmore  and  Langdon  ;  second,  Mr,  Charles  Burditt, 
Great  Burden, 

Twelve  yellow  ground  Carnations  :  First,  Mr,  E.  G.  Rudd, 
Cotteridge,  with  some  very  good  blooms  ;  second,  Messrs, 
Thomson  and  Co.,  Birmingham;  third,  Mr,  A,  E,  Brown, 
Handsworth, 

Twelve  Picotees,  white  ground  :'  First,  Messrs,  Thomson 
and  Co,,  Birmingham  ;  second,  Mr,  A,  E.  Brown,  Hands- 
worth  ;  third,  Mr,  W,  Barsby, 

Twelve  Carnations,  flakes  and  bizarres  :  First,  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  ('o,,  Birmingham,  with  a  very  attractive  lot; 
second,  BIr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth. 

Twelve  Carnations  (sells):  First,  Mr,  R.  G,  Eudd, 
Cotteridge, with  splendid  flowers;  second,  Messrs  Thomson 
and  Co.,  Birmingham  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  E,  Brown, 

Fruit, 

Eight  dishes  of  fruit :  Mr,  J,  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle 

Gardens,  was  first  with  good   Madresfleld  Court  and  Black 

Hamburgh  Grapes,    brown    Turkey    Figs,    and    Harrington 

Peach  as  the  best    Mr.  J,  Eead,  Bretby  Park  Gaidens,  was 


second  with   dishes   of  small   fruits ;  and  Mr.  Swanwick, 

Nottingham,  was  third. 

Best  collection  (eight  distinct  kinds) :  First,  Mr,  Goodacre 
with  Apple  Lady  Sudeley,  Pear  Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grape,  and  a  seedling  Melon  as  the  best ;  Mr.  J,  Eead 
was  second.    There  were  no  more  entries. 

Collection  of  Grapes  (six  varieties) :  I'irst,  Mr,  Goodacre, 
with  very  good  Madresfleld  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
Muscat  Hamburgh  ;  second,  Mr,  J.  Read,  with  Madresfleld 
Court  as  his  best.    No  more  entries, 

Mr.  Goodacre  was  given  second  prize  for  one  Pine-apple. 
He  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  showed  a  small  (Jueen  Pine, 

Two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh  :  First,  Mr  Goodacre,  with 
very  good  well-coloured  bunches;  second,  ilr,  J.  Swanwick, 
Nottingham  ;  third,  Mr.  G,  Underwcjod,  Ayleslone  Park, 

Two  bunches  Muscat  of  Alexandria  :  First,  Sir  (ioodacre, 
with  fairly  good  bunches ;  second,  Mr,  W.  Duncan,  Bosworth 
Hall  Gardens,  Rugby  ;  third,  Mr.  Swanwick. 

Two  bunches  black  Grapes  (Black  Hamburgh  excluded) : 
First,  Mr.  Goodacre,  with  JIuscat  Hamburgh  ;  second,  Mr. 
W,  Duncan  ;  third,  Mr.  Swanwick. 

Two  bunches  wliite  Grapes  (Muscat  of  Alexandria  ex- 
cluded) :  First,  Mr,  W.  Chamberlain,  Ansty  Pastures,  with 
Foster  s  Seedling  ;  second,  Mr,  W.  Duncan  ;  third,  Jlr.  J. 
Goodacre. 

Six  Peaches  :  First,  Mr,  H,  Blakeway,  Dunmore  Gardens, 
Rugby,  with  a  good  dish  (unnamed) :  second,  Mr,  Goodacre, 
witli  Raymaekers:  third,  Sir,  J,  Swanwick. 

Six  Nectaiines:  I'irst,  Sir,  H.  Blakeway;  second,  Mr,  J. 
Goodacre ;  third,  Sir.  J,  Eead, 

One  Slelon  (green  flesh):  I'irst,  Mr,  .T,  Swanwick,  with 
Sutton's  Perfection  ;  second,  Sir,  F,  J,  Clark,  Wistow  Hall 
Gardens  ;  third,  Mr,  J,  Read, 

One  Slelon  (scarlet  flesh) :  First,  Mr,  F,  J,  Clark,  with  Lord 
Derby  ;  second.  Sir  J,  Swanwick  ;  third,  Mr,  W,  Duncan, 

Dish  of  Chei-ries  :  First,  Mr,  Goodacre,  with  Black  Circas- 
sian, No  more  entries.  Sir.  Goodacre  was  also  first  for 
Slorellos. 

Sir.  S.  H,  Clarke,  Aylestone,  was  first  for  a  dish  of  Goose- 
berries, 

Six  dessert  Apples:  First,  Sir  Goodacre, with  Lady  .Sudeley, 
Sir,  Goodacre  was  also  first  for  a  dish  of  Plums,  showing 
Kirke's  ;  Mr.  J.  Read  was  second, 
Mr  John  Hudson  was  first  for  a  dish  of  Tomatoes, 
Collection  of  vegetables:  First,  Sir  John  Hudson  with  an 
excellent  lot ;  a  good  second,  Mr.  J,  Read  ;  third,  Sir,  E, 
Hoe, 

Trade  Exhibits, 

Sir,  H,  Deverill,  Banbury,  showed  zonal  Pelargoniums  and 
hardy  flowers  in  variety. 

Sir,  W,  L.  Pattison,  Cherry  Orchard,  Shrewsbury,  sent 
Violas  in  many  pretty  varieties,  cutEoses  with  other  flowers, 

Mr  Charles  Holden,  Butt  Lane,  Hinckley,  showed  Sweet 
Peas  in  many  good  sorts. 

Sir,  VV.  B,  Child,  Acock's  Green,  Worcestershire,  had  a 
verv  good  display  of  hardy  flowers, 

Slessrs-  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  showed  some  excel- 
lent Sweet  Peas,  hardy  flowers  and  plants  in  pots. 

Siessrs,  W.  and  J,  Brown,  Peterborough  and  Grantham, 
showed  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  hardy  flowers,  and  many 
cut  blooms  of  Carnations, 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery, 
Bath,  had  some  very  fine  tuberous  Begonia  blooms,  both 
double  and  single. 

Sir,  b'.  Bradley,  Peterborough,  exhibited  Carnations  made 
up  in  various  designs,  also  single  blooms  of  Carnations, 
Sweet  Peas  in  bunches,  (fee, 

Mr,  W.  Bentley,  Leicester,  showed  Roses  in  vases  in 
capital  condition,  the  blooms  were  fresh  and  very  attractive, 

Mr,  J,  Barron,  Leicester,  showed  Roses  in  vases. 

Mr,  Carnall,  London  Road,  Leicester,  exhibited  a  display 
of  floral  designs.  Ferns,  and  Palms, 

Mr  Charles  Warner,  Leicester  Abbey,  had  a  beautiful  lot 
of  Roses  in  vases. 

The  Eanelagh  Nurseries  Company,  Leamington,  showed 
the  best  Asparagus  myriocladns. 

Sir,  E,  Harris,  Aylestone  Park,  Leicester,  showed  Roses, 

Sir.  Robert  .Sydenham  oftered  prizes  for  the  best  collection 
of  Sweet  Peas. 


FlO'wePS  at  the  Drill  Hall.  A  corre- 
spondent writt-s  :  "It  is  worthy  of  note,  I  think, 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday  last  not  a  single  group  of  hardy 
flowers  was  staged.  I  know  of  no  parallel  to  this 
in  the  month  of  August,  when  hardy  flowers  are  so 
plentiful.'' 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  Ex- 
hibition of  British-grown  fruit  and 

vegetables. — The  above  society  will  hold  an 
exhibition  of  British-grown  fruits  and  vegetables 
at  Chiswick,  on  September  2!),  .SO,  and  (Jctober  1. 
The  prize  schedule  is  now  ready,  and  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  list  of  prizes,  an  authoritative  list  of 
dessert  and  culinary  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
Special  prizes  are  ofl'ered  for  preserved  and  bottled 
fruits.  A  conference  on  vegetables  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  September  29,  at  '2,30  p,m,,  Mr.  G. 
Bunyard,  V,  M,H, ,  in  the  eliair.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  been  asked  to  read  papers  on — 1, 
"  Cooking  Vegetables,"  Dr.  Bonavia  and  Mr. 
James  Hudson,  V. M.H.  ;  2,  "Vegetables  all  the 
year  round  tor  a  private  family,"  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers ;  .3,  "  Vegetables  for  Exhibition,"  Mr. 
Edwin  Beckett ;  4,  "  Vegetables  for  Market,"  Mr. 
W.  Poupart.     Any  contributions  to  the  conference 


will  be  welcomed.     Donations  towards  the  prize 

fund  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  secretary, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  .Street, 
London,  S.W.,  of  whom  copies  of  the  schedule  can 
be  obtained.  Applicants  should  enclose  a  stamped 
envelope  ready  addressed  to  themselves. 

The  Broug-hton  Castle  Cottage 
and  Amateur  Gardening  competi- 
tion.— We  are  very  pleased  to  hear  that  "The 
Cottage  Garden  and  Amateur  Horticultural  Cora- 
petition  "  for  the  counties  of  Oxfordshire,Northamp- 
tonshire,  and  Warwickshire,  held  on  Bank  Holiday 
last  at  Broughton  Castle,  was  a  great  success. 
Lady  Algernon  Gordon-Lennox  must  be  congratu- 
lated on  her  praiseworthy  efi'orts  to  promote  so 
healthy  and  profitable  a  pastime. 

Still  they  come. — America  is  happy  in 
having  a  Picony  society.  We  have  not  reached 
this  dignity  yet,  but  a  correspondent  unkindly 
remarks  that  he  proposes  to  start  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  fragrant  Onions.  It  is  really  too  bad 
of  America  to  encourage  these  special  societies. 
We  are  apt  to  copy  the  example. 

The  Lady  Margaret  Hall  Settle- 
ment.— We  have  received  the  yearly  report  of 
this  settlement,  which  is  doing  good  work  in 
co-operation  witli  parochial  and  other  organisations 
in  North  Lambeth  and  Vauxhall.  The  settlement 
is  in  Kennington  Road.  It  has  a  strip  of  garden 
ground  at  the  back,  which  has  proved  a  source  of 
much  comfort  and  healthful  enjoyment  to  a  number 
of  invalid  children.  The  report  makes  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  a  brief  notice  of  the  settle- 
ment's work  that  appeared  last  year  in  The  Garden, 
and  that  was  tlie  means  of  bringing  it  a  substantial 
donation.  Personal  help  is  also  wanted,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  quotation  from  the  report. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  our  notice  was  of  some 
avail,  and  trust  that  these  few  words  may  be  a 
further  means  of  help  to  this  admirable  organisation. 
"  The  borders  are  fairly  full  of  flowers  that  have 
been  given  from  time  to  time  ;  but,  alas  !  they  are 
also  full  of  weeds,  and  none  of  the  residents  have 
the  time  to  clear  these  latter  awaj'.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  there  are  not  many  people  who  would 
like  to  devote  some  time  to  help  us  to  keep  the 
garden  in  order,  as  it  is  really  extraordinarily  nice 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  situated  in  Lambeth. 
Any  ofl'ers  of  help  of  this  kind  will  be  most  joyfully 
received." 

Newbury  Horticultural  Society.— 

The  good  people  of  Newbury  (Beiks)  were  fortunate 
as  regards  the  weather  for  their  excellent  show 
held  on  Bank  Holiday,  and  few  towns  have  a  better 
show-ground  than  Goldwell  Park,  a  lovely  spot  on 
rising  ground  overlooking  the  town.  This  society 
was  established  in  1848,  so  that  it  has  held  its  own, 
and  this  year's  display  was  worthy  of  the  town  and 
district.  In  few  towns  are  flower  shows  so  well 
supported  by  the  tradesmen  and  others  from  the 
surrounding  country  and  district  ;  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  see  such  enthusiasm  and  competition 
in  the  amateurs'  and  cottagers'  classes,  which  in  this 
section  of  the  show  is  very  keen  indeed.  For  a 
country  show  the  attendance  was  very  large.  I  note 
that  last  year  on  a  wet  day  over  £200  was  taken 
at  the  gates.  I  hope  to  note  the  principal  features 
of  this  show  next  week,  as  a  few  things,  such  as  cut 
flowers  and  fruit,  were  verj'  fine  indeed.  The 
president  for  the  year  is  always  the  Mayor  of 
Newbur}',  and  he  is  ably  supported  by  a  good 
committee  and  hard  working  secretaries.  — 
W. 
Plants  in  New  Zealand.— Mr.  Hunt, 

who  gave  the  interesting  lecture  on  "  Horticulture 
in  New  Zealand  "  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  21st  ult.,  writes  to 
correct  a  sentence  which  conveys  a  wrong  impres- 
sion. The  lecturer  said  :  "  Many  of  the  plants 
most  commonly  grown  in  England  are  quite  at 
home  in  New  Zealand,  and  live  outdoors  through 
the  winter  months,  except  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  South  Island,  where  it  is  too  cold  for  them.  I 
might  add  that  throughout  new  Zealand  home 
favourites,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and 
Heliotrope,  thrive  well,  and  it  is  only  in  very 
severe  winters  in  the  south  that  the  frost  injures 
them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the 
plants," 
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GIFT  OF  A  GARDEN  TO 
THE  ROYAL  HORTICUL- 
TURAL   SOCIETY. 

IT  will  interest,  we  are  sure,  every  reader 
of  The  Garden  to  know  that  Sir 
Thomas  Hanbury,  K.C.V.O.,  whose 
beautiful  garden  at  La  Jlortola,  Italy, 
is  world-famous,  has  purchased  Oak- 
wood,  Wisley,  the  experimental  garden  of  the 
late  !Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a  thoughtful 
gift.  The  estate  is  59i  acres  in  extent,  and, 
as  a  description  of  it  on  another  page  shows, 
a  large  portion  of  it  is  filled  with  the  flowers 
that  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  delighted  to  grow, 
and  he  would  have  desired  no  better  future 
for  a  garden  in  which  he  spent  many  years  of 
a  useful  and  interesting  life. 

The  estate  is  in  lovely  Surrey  woodland. 
The  garden  is  simply  a  clearing  in  Pine  and 
Birch,  but  the  surrounding  acres  comprise  both 
meadow  and  arable  land,  in  which  the  great 
practical  work  of  the  society  can  go  forward 
with  renewed  energy  and  success,  and  free  from 
the  hopeless  work  of  attempting  experiments 
and  trials  in  a  London  suburb.  We  are  thank- 
ful for  this  great  gift.  The  society  has  passed 
through  a  period  of  some  anxiety  to  those  who 
ventured  to  think,  though  we  have  never 
believed  that  such  a  catastrophe  would  occur, 
that  the  new  Hall  would  destroy  all  the  great 
work  for  which  the  society  was  founded.  Sir 
Thomas  Hanbury's  gift  has  set  those  anxieties 
at  rest,  and  in  a  new  garden  in  a  beautiful 
country  the  practical  work  of  the  society  will 
be  henceforth  pursued. 

We  are  sorry  the  days  of  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  are  numbered.  A  sentimental  in- 
terest clings  to  the  old  place,  but  of  course 
sentiment  must  be  brushed  aside  when  we 
contemplate  the  horticultural  needs  of  the  age, 
though  the  splendid  work  of  the  past  fifty 
years  in  these  historic  gardens  can  never  be 
effaced.  There  the  late  Mr.  Barron  devoted 
his  life  to  trials  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, rendered  in  some  degrees  useless 
through  their  present  environment.  The 
council  of  the  society  has,  though  hampered 
with  an  ugly  hall,  steadfastly  adhered  to  the 
desire  of  acquiring  a  new  garden  as  quickly  as 
possible  ;  but  of  course  it  was  not  wi.se  to 
run  two  expensive  schemes  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  a  matter  for  hearty  congratulation  that 
they  have  been  relieved  of  a  financial  burden 
in  the  future  through    this  unexpected  gift 


from  one  whose  love  for  horticulture  is  shown 
in  his  interesting  garden  at  La  Mortola. 
Horticulture  is,  though  unassisted  by  any 
State  aid,  a  great  and  increa.sing  industry.  It 
concerns  our  national  life,  and  in  these  acres 
many  of  the  garden  products  of  the  future  will 
be  tested,  and  experiments  conducted  to  im- 
prove existing  races  and  create  new  varieties 
and  hybrids. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  trade  growers  of 
this  country  make  merriment  over  the  practical 
work  of  the  society.  It  is  news  to  us,  and  we 
can  only  think  the  utterance  of  our  excellent 
contemporary  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  was 
made  in  jest,  when  it  avowed  that  the  trade 
laughed  at  the  endeavours  of  the  society  to  have 
independent  trials  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 
These  are  conducted  by  practical  men,  and 
the  results  judged  by  two  committees  which 
are  composed  of  honoured  names  in  the  world 
of  horticulture.  Of  course  the  trials  at  Chis- 
wick are  not  wholly  satisfactory,  but  that  is 
the  fault  of  position,  and  perhaps  inadequate 
space  and  labour.  With  nearly  sixty  acres, 
much  of  which  is  thoroughly  good  soil, 
the  society  will  again  have  its  experiments 
conducted  in  a  way  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  many  trade  growers  and  amateurs  who  in 
the  past  have  been  accustomed  to  send  their 
novelties  or  selections  to  Chiswick  for  the  .sake 
of  comparison  or  as  a  test  of  their  true  worth. 

The  trials  are  thoroughly  independent.  No 
matter  who  the  sender  may  be,  if  the  subjects 
lack  merit  they  receive  no  award,  and  when  a 
flower  or  a  vegetable  does  gain  the  hall-mark 
of  genuine  worth  it  is  cherished,  not  only  by 
the  British  people,  but  all  over  the  world. 
The  committees  comprise  some  of  the  best 
experts  the  horticultural  world  can  furnish, 
and  long  association  with  these  committees 
has  given  them  a  special  knowledge.  We  hold 
no  brief  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Its  officers  have  blundered  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  will  continue  to  do  so  ;  it  is  the 
price  that  is  paid  for  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  but  no  one  can  accuse  the  present 
council  of  not  pos.sessing  an  enthusiastic  love 
for  horticulture  and  the  splendid  society  they 
represent. 

The  new  "  Chiswick "  should  be  in  the 
present  century  what  the  old  gardens  were  to 
the  century  that  has  passed,  and  for  enabling 
the  society  to  continue  its  grand  work  we  have 
to  thank  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury.  We  hope  the 
example  that  has  been  set  will  be  followed 
by  those  who  wish  to  help  the  council  in 
keeping  up  the  gardens,  laying  out  portions  of  | 


it  that  are  now  meadow  land,  and  in  building 
the  necessary  houses.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
giver  that  the  gardens  should  contain  collec- 
tions of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  to  thoroughly 
reflect  many  aspects  of  horticulture,  and 
excellent  material  is  already  there  as  a 
beginning. 

Wisley  is,  unfortunately,  not  very  accessible, 
but  will  probably  in  the  near  future,  through 
the  means  of  a  light  railway  along  the  Ports- 
mouth road,  be  brought  within  easy  reach. 
It  is  bounded  by  a  beautiful  common  on  one 
side,  and  Lord  Lovelace's  estate  on  the  other, 
so  that  whatever  happens  it  is  safe  from  the 
inroads  of  the  town. 

Though  Weybridge  is  not  the  nearest  station, 
it  is  the  most  quickly  reached  from  Waterloo. 
There  are  plenty  of  cabs  at  the  station,  and 
the  drive  of  six  miles  is  through  a  part  of  the 
loveliest  of  Surrey  scenery.  Ripley  is  about 
three  miles  away,  but  Weybridge  was  the 
station  always  recommended  by  the  late  Mr. 
Wilson. 

All  well-wishers  of  the  society  will  rejoice 
that  its  great  work  has  received  encouragement 
so  practical  and  stimulating,  and  the  Council 
and  Fellows  are  to  be  congratulated  that  next 
year  not  only  will  it  possess  a  new  Hall — 
which  we  may  remind  those  who  have  not 
subscribed  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  so  doing — but  a  beautiful  garden  filled 
with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and,  in  part, 
fruit  trees  also.  It  must  be  adapted  to  present 
needs,  and  probably  those  who  have  desired  a 
garden  instead  of  a  hall  will  be  asked  to  sub- 
scribe for  its  upkeep,  but  of  that  we  shall  give 
details  we  hope  next  week,  with  a  rough  plan 
showing  its  position  more  clearly  than  can  be 
expressed  in  words. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Campanula  Vidali. 

Mr.    Dixon   sends   from    Astle    Hall,    Chelford, 

Cheshire,   flowers  of    this   interesting   Campanula 

with  the  following  note  :   "I  have  it  flowering  in 

the  greenhouse,  where  it  does  very  well,  some  plants 
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having  seven  or  eight  stems  of  flowers.  I  tried  it 
some  years  ago  on  the  rockwork,  and  although  I 
flowered  it  there  it  was  very  uncertain,  and  would  | 
not  stand  a  hard  winter.  It  is  quite  a  show  in  my 
greenhouse  now  I  have  a  good  many  plants  all  in 
lull  flower."  The  flowers  sent  show  huw  well  the 
plant  is  grown  by  our  correspondent. 

Flowers  from  Cornwall. 
"  W.  D.  P."  sends  fi  om  Cornwall  several  interest- 
ing flowers,  the  most  important  being  a  bunch  of 

Singl::  Mule  Pinks 
of  a  wonderful  crimson  colour,  almost  blood  red, 
and  so  rich  and  beautiful  that  we  hope  the  sender 
will  keep  this  selection  pure  and  constant.  Our 
correspondent  says  they  are  "  very  free  flowering 
and  bright  border  plants.  I  send  two  varieties. 
I  had  the  original  plants  flowering  for  three 
seasons.     They  strike  freely,  but  do  not  seed." 

Primula  capitata 
was  very  fine,  the  flower-heads  large,  and  on  strong 
stems  ;  and  also  sent  was 

Inula  royleana. 
"  A  new  one.  It  has  a  fine  leaf  and  a  large  flower, 
but,  like  some  other  Inulas,  it  is  rather  coarse." 
There  are  many  half-wild  places  in  which  this 
noble  orange  flower  can  be  used.  It  is  welcome 
for  its  bold  growth  and  fine  leaf  and  flower. 


Annual  Scabious. 
Mr.  Verrald,  Sunnyside,  College  Road,  Harrow, 
sends  a  delightful  gathering  of  Scabious  flowers  in 
rich  colourings,  warm  crimsons,  deep  purples,  and 
many  other  shades,  with  the  following  letter:  "I 
hope  you  will  accept  a  few  Scabious  flowers  grown 


by  a  gardening  student.  They  have  been  much 
admired  for  their  size  and  colouring,  and  were 
grown  in  poor  garden  soil  which  has  never  been 
manured  in  any  way.  I  sowed  the  seed  last 
August  in  the  open  (thej'  were  only  Id.  packets), 
and  planted  out  the  seeillings  in  November, 
pinching  them  at  the  same  time.  In  .June  each 
seedling  was  a  large  bush  covered  with  hundreds 
of  buds.  I  have  been  cutting  since  then  and  shall 
until  the  frost  comes.  I  hope  Scabious  are  not 
too  commonplace  for  the  Editor's  table,  but  I  see 
that  all  sorts  of  plants  may  be  sent.  I  am  only  a 
student  at  present,  but  The  Garden  is  my 
favourite  paper  and  always  will  be,  being  very 
helpful  and  instructive  ;  it  is  neither  '  amateurish  ' 
nor  too  technical." 


THE  NEW  GARDEN  OF  THE 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL, 
SOCIETY. -OAKW^OOD, 
AVISLEY,    SURREY. 

Splendid  Gift  from  Sir  Thomas  Hanbuey, 
K.C.V.O. 

About  twenty-three  years  ago  the  late  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson  e.stabliahed  at  Wisley,  which  is 
approached  by  a  drive  of  six  miles  from  Wey- 
bridge,  through  beautiful  scenery  of  Pine,  hill, 
and  meadow,  what  he  called  an  "  experimental " 
garden.  That  garden  is  now  the  property, 
through  the  munificence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hanbury,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
which  the  late  possessor  so  warmly  sup- 
ported and  instituted,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  recall,  the  guinea  fellowship.     Mr.  Wilson 


called  his  garden  Oakwood  ;  it  is  a  clearing  in 
woodland,  and,  as  we  mention  in  our  leading 
article,  comprises  ."iSJi  acres,  with  the  cottage 
on  the  hilltop  lookint;  towards  the  blue  dis- 
tance of  Pine  woods.  The  garden  is  undulating, 
and  a  home  of  Howers  jilan.ed  in  the  positions 
they  love  b^st— here  the  Hellebore  clothing 
the  sides  of  a  damp  ditch,  there  Mr.  Wilson's 
famous  Lilies  sheltered  by  surrounding  shrubs 
from  the  winds  of  spring. 

The  story  of  the  year  is  unfolded  as  the 
seasons  pass  by.  When  the  Snowdrop  ventures 
forth  its  Howers  there  are  already  signs  of  the 
awakening  of  Primrose,  Auricula,  Hepatica, 
and  the  early  blo.ssoms  of  the  year  to  take 
their  part  with  the  last  of  the  Hellebores  in 
making  groups  of  colour  in  the  garden. 

A  garden  of  this  nature  is  an  object-lesson  to 
those  who  wish  to  tread  the  fragrant  paths  of 
horticulture.  The  plants  were  studied  indi- 
vidually, so  that  they  enjoyed  similar  conditions 
to  those  surrounding  their  native  haunts,  and 
this  is  surely  the  keynote  to  success  in  garden- 
ing— the  flower  and  the  fruit  must  be  studied. 

When  we  last  visited  Oakwood,  to  spend  one 
of  those  happy  days  with  iMr.  Wilson,  we  well 
remember  the  Japanese  Iris  was  in  flower, 
and  probably  in  this  garden  alone  is  this  Iris 
grown  in  a  way  so  delightful.  Mr.  Wilson 
possessed  thousands  of  plants  and  as  many 
seedlings  ;  they  were  reminiscent  of  the  Iris- 
lined  streams  in  the  gardens  of  .Japan.  Two 
ditches  wind  about  in  this  part.  The  first  one 
is  planted  with  Irises,  and  when  the  flowers  are 
in  beauty  it  is  a  quaint  scene.    The  flowers 
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peer  up  above  the  grassy  leafage  and  bespatter 
the  garden  with  a  mosaic  colouring,  here  a 
patch  of  purple,  there  white,  and  near  to  it 
perhaps  a  colouring  of  warm  rose.  There  is 
much  water  in  the  ditches  in  winter,  but  this, 
of  course,  the  .Japanese  Iris  enjoys. _ 

The  charm  of  a  garden  is  not  in  its  blaze  of 
colour  at  one  season,  but  a  succession  of  Howers 
to  girdle  the  year.  When  the  Japanese  Irises 
are  over,  Harebells  and  other  plants  flower  on 
the  banks.  One  ditch  is  wider  than  the  other, 
and  in  this  lush  retreat  the  Howers  have  become 
in  a  sense  naturalised.  It  may  interest  our 
readers  to  know  that  Mr.  Wilson  used  to  save 
the  Iris  seeds  in  this  garden,  and  sow  them 
during  the  last  week  in  March,  keeping  them 
in  the  pods  until  that  time. 

By  the  lake  side  there  are  Irises,  too,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  go  to  one  spot  in 
this  garden  of  many  plants  and  declare  that 
to  be  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting. 
Wherever  one  turns,  brushing  through  the  llho- 
dodendrons  or  treading  in  shady  grass  paths 
lined  with  Linniea  borealis,  there  is  something 
to  interest.  On  pond  and  ditch  sides  Roses 
pour  forth  their  rich  fragrance.  Crimson 
Ramblers  tumbling  about  in  wild  profusion, 
and  one  pond  is  covered  with  the  yellow 
Villarsia  with  a  fringing  of  Loose-strife.  Hybrid 
Water  Lilies  float  on  the  surface  of  the  little 
lake,  with  Gunnera  manicata  and  G.  .scabra  on 
the  sides,  and  in  one  corner  is  a  dense  group 
of  Saxifraga  peltata. 

Shade  and  sunshine  gladden  the  garden. 
The  sun  scores  the  grassy  paths  and  glints 
across  cool  walks  of  hardy  Ferns.  One  little 
path,  losing  itself  amidst  the  luxuriant  shrub.s, 
is  covered  with  the  strong  white  Pratia 
angulata,  a  mos,sy  carpet  as  pretty  as  the  little 
Arenaria  balearica  that  stains  many  a  rock 
surface  with  green. 

We  know  not  when  Oakwood  is  in  its 
brightest  dress.  It  is  a  place  to  revel  in  when 
the  blue  Primroses  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Wilson  make  bits  of  colour  against  mossy 
stones,  and  the  Auriculas  saturate  the  air  with 
their  scent  ;  but  the  time  when  the  Japanese 
Irises  are  in  full  beauty,  with  the  opening  of 
the  Lilies,  is  to  us  a  season  of  perhaps  greatest 
enjoyment.  Recently  several  standards  of  the 
old  garden  Rose  Aimee  Vibert  were  bent  with 
their  fragrant  burden,  and  a  Crimson  Rambler 
had  flung  itself  over  an  arch  and  mounted  into 
a  tree  near.  In  Gentian  time  it  is  worth  a 
journey  to  see  the  Gentianella  <G.  acaulis),  a 
carpet  of  blue.  There  were — and  we  under- 
stand that  the  garden  has  been  disturbed  very 
little  since  Mr.  Wilson's  death — 120  yards, 
50  yards  of  plants  resulting  from  seed 
collected  by  Mr.  Wilson's  son,  Mr.  Scott 
Wilson,  on  the  Alps.  Of  course,  the  Gentia- 
nella we  know  best  is  the  deep  blue,  but  the 
plant  varies  from  seed.  Some  forms  are  (juite 
approaching  to  white.  G.  ornata,  G.  septem- 
fida,  and  G.  asclepiadea  are  quite  a  success. 

The  first  Japanese  Rose  hedge  planted  in 
this  country  is  at  Oakwood,  and  a  few  years 
ago  Mr.  Wilson  made  a  new  feature  on  the 
hUlside  near  the  lake  by  planting  there  all  the 
finer  shrubs,  with  groups  of  Lilies  sheltering 
between  them.  This  as  the  years  go  on  will 
mature  and  prove  a  Lily  and  shrub  garden  of 
rare  charm. 

Oakwood  at  present  is  a  woodland  garden. 
Heaths  of  many  kinds  make  thick  carpets  of 
growth,  and,  with  Camellias  and  Azaleas,  revel 
in  the  vegetable  soil.  A  strong  bush  of  Bog 
Myrtle  distils  its  sweetness  when  brushed 
against,  and  in  a  moist  and  .shady  corner 
Shortia  and  Sohizocodon  are  quite  happy, 
plants  that  are  a  sore  trial  to  those  who  do 
not  quite  know   the  treatment  to  give  them. 


Adiantum  pedatum 
was  spreading  freely 
in  the  shade,  and 
Erythroniums  too, 
but  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  jjlace 
is  the  Lily. 

The  late  Mr.  Wilson 
was  one  of  the  first 
to  bring  this  beauti- 
ful family  into  promi- 
nence. For  about 
twenty  years  Lilies 
have  been  grown  at 
Oakwood,  and  we 
have  learnt  many 
lessons  there  of  the 
way  to  manage  indi- 
vidual kinds.  This 
enthusiasm  deepened 
with  years,  and  we 
well  remember  Mr. 
Wilson  once  pointing 
out  to  us  with  pride 
Lilium  szovitsianuni 
in  flower  under  an 
Apple  tree  from  seed 
sown  there.  In  the 
same  colony  were 
seedlings  of  L.  Mar- 
tagon,  L.  dalmaticum, 
and  L.  Catanaii.  L. 
Humboldti  was  grow- 
ing out  of  a  bed 
carpeted  with  Lin- 
n;ea,  and  in  other 
places  L.  pardalinum, 
L.  longiflorum,  L. 
giganteum  among  the 
Rhododendrons,  and 
L.  auratum  were  note- 
worthy. L.  auratum 
was  in  a  clearing  in 
the  wood,  and  groups 
of  it  had  been  undis- 
turbed for  ten  years. 
So  much  could  be 
written  of  the  garden 
and  its  plants  that 
it  is  unsatisfactory  to 
close  the  story,  know- 
ing that  many  things  have  not  been  mentioned 
in  these  necessarily  short  notes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  it  is 
preserved  for  ever  for  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  to  pursue  sound  horticultural  work 
on  the  broadest  lines. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  president  of  the 
society,  writes  as  follows  to  the  Times  of  Tuesday 
last  : — 

"I  am  authorised  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury, 
K.C.V.O.,  whose  garden  at  La  Mortola  has  a 
world-wide  fame,  to  ask  you  to  let  me  make  public 
through  your  columns  what  I  can  only  describe  as 
a  signal  mark  of  characteristic  generosity.  Sir 
Thomas  has  purchased  for  presentation  to  this 
society  the  estate  and  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  F.R.S.,  at  Wisley,  near  Wokiug. 

"  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  has  long  been  celebrated, 
and  the  skill  and  success  with  which  hardy  plants 
have  been  cultivated  there  for  many  years  show 
how  suitable  it  is  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has 
been  selected  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury. 


SIK   TUUMAS    HANBURY,    K.C.V.O.,    OF    LA    MORTOLA,    ITALY. 


thoughtful  and  generous  gift.  All  lovers  of  gardens 
will  gladly  know  that  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  has 
been  rescued  from  the  fate  which  often  overtakes 
such  pleasaunces  when  their  creator  passes  away. 

"Now  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has 
received  this  gift,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  its  centennial  year,  1904,  will  see  it  provided 
with  a  new  garden,  as  well  as,  thanks  in  a  large 
measure  to  Baron  Henry  Schroder,  with  a  new: 
metropolitan  hall  and  offices." 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


August  IS. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet. 

The  Log^anbeppy.  —  Although  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons  have  secured  for  this  remarkable 
hybrid,  if  such  it  really  is,  the  highest  honour  the 
fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
can  bestow,  viz.,  a  first-class  certificate,  yet  it  is 
The  total    to  be   hoped  that  we  shall  often  see  fruits  of  it 


area  of  the  estate  is  sixty  acres,  part  of  which  is  placed  before  the  committee,  as  it  is  not  yet  known 
used  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  is  a  smiU  whether  they  have  been  at  their  very  best  or  with 
residence,  farmhouse,  and  other  suitable  buildings  the  highest  flavour.  Those  staged  by  Messrs. 
on  it.  The  garden  has  the  variety  of  soil  and  '  Veitch  from  Langley  were  certainly  very  fine, 
aspect  and  the  unfailing  water  supply  which  are  One  example  seen  on  the  'ilst  ult.  showed  that 
essential  for  the  purposes  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  such  fruits  must  not  be  sent  by  post.  But  as  this 
Society,  which  will  have  but  little  to  do  but  pro-  ,  Loganberry  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
vide  the  necessary  plant  houses.  '  hardy   fruits,    and   should    in    time    be   found    as 

"  The  Fellows  of   the  society  owe  a  heavy  debt  '  common  as  the  Raspberry,  and  in  every  garden,  is  it 
of    gratitude    to    Sir   Thomas    Hanbury    for    his    too  much  to  ask  if  Mr.  Logan  of  the  United  States, 
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the  reputed  raiser,  does  not  merit  some  recognition 
ai  tliH  hands  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society? 
Would  not  that  body  do  itself  honour  in  inviting 
Judge  Logan  to  accept  at  its  hands  a  Hogg 
medal?— A.  D. 


of  some  advantage  to  traders.  Fruit  growers  I  not  do  anywhere.  I  have  tried  peat  and  loam,  in 
could,  for  example,  join  together  and  send  by  the  sun  and  in  shade,  wet  places  and  dry  ;  I  believe 
railways    larger    quantities   of    produce   at    lower  I  they  do  not  like  hard  water.     The  Roses  I  planted 


rates  than  for  smaller  quantities.     If  anyone  could 
show  his  board  that  any  railway   company  in  this 


Lavatera  Olbia.— This  makes  such  a  fine    country  was  granting  a  preference  to  the  foreigner 
bush  on  a  tunny  bank  that  it  deserves  to  be  more    over  any  other  trader,   his  board   would  take  the 


generally  j.'rown. — W. 

The  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees' 

Cricket  Match  (Royal  Horticultural  Society) 
will  not  take  place.  It  wa"*  to  have  been  played 
at  Holland  Park,  but  we  think  a  Saturday  was  an 
unfortunate  day  to  lix. 

Cactus  ViviparUS. — This  is  one  of  the 
first  of  the  hardy  Cacti  to  flower  here,  and  deserves 
special  note  on  account  of  its  colour  being  an 
uncommon  one  amongst  this  class  of  plants,  its 
hardiness   and   rarity.     The   flower   is   of   a   most 


last  autumn  have  not  done  well,  though  the  older 
plants  flowered  magnificently  in  July.  I  pruned, 
fortunately,  very  late  this  year.  To  those  who 
have  not  tried  it  I  can  recommend  Viburnum 
macrocephalum.  I  grow  it  in  a  tub  on  a  terrace, 
and  I  find  it  is  far  more  decorative  than  any. — 
R.  D. 

A  bowl  of  Roses. — How  seldom  are  flowers 
satisfactorily  arranged  in  bowls,  more  particularly 
when    Roses    are    used  !      An    instance    of    good 


matter  up  and  do  everj'thing  they  could  to  see  that 

that  illegal  act  no  longer  took  place.     There  was 

nothing    like    competition    to    stimulate    railway 

companies,  and   if  the  farmers  and   other  traders 

could  bring   about   competition  by  motor-car,  for 

instance,   they  would  soon  have  reduced   railway  I 

rates.      His   desire  as  president  of   the  Board  of  I  arrangement  in  a  bowl  came  recently  under  my 

Agriculture  was  to  help  them  as  much  as  possible    notice,  and  this  in  connexion  with  a  very  pleasing 

in  that  direction.  :  tunction.     The  occasion  was  the  silver  wedding  of 

A  note  from  Lechlade,  Gloucester.    Mr.    and    ilrs.    William    Sydenham,    of   Bolehall 

In  answer  to  an  enquiry  in  The  Gakden  about  House,  Tamworth,  Stafi's,  well  known  to  the 
intense  purple-crimson,  and  of  a  good  size.  It  is  !  Iponiaja  ca?rulea,  I  planted  it  two  years  ago  in  the  horticultural  world,  owing  to  Mr.  Sydenham's 
essentially  a  rock  plant  on  account  of  its  dwarf-  ■  open  ground.  It  giew  to  a  great  size,  but  did  not  efforts  in  improving  the  Pansy  and  early-flowering 
ness  and  requirements.  In  common  with  the  flower  well.  This  year  I  am  growing  it  in  Seakale  |  Chrysanthemums.  A  large  silver  bowl,  some 
hardy  Opuntias  and  other  Cacti,  C.  viviparus  will  pots  against  the  west  side  of  my  house.  It  has  j  \2  inches  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  standing  on  an 
succeed.well  in  a  well-drained   soil   consisting  of  .  flowered  a  little,  and  is  now  covered  with  buds.  I  Ebony   pedestal,    was    lightly   filled    with    Roses. 

Those  for  the  centre  were  cut  with  very 


long   stems, 
2    feet     to 
of     foliage 
there,    and 
ever    was 
Roses    were 


in  some  instances  quite 
2j  feet.  Long  sprays 
were  inserted  here  and 
no  other  foliage  what- 
used.  Most  of  the 
cut    as     partially     opened 
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loam,  sand,  and  brick  dust  in  equal  parts.     It  is  |  The  colour  is  a  really  beautiful  blue.     I  have  seen 
as  well  to  give  a  light  lop-dressing  of  silver  sand  I  it  in  Ceylon  covering  the  whole  side  of  a  house. 


also  to  prevent  the  plant  (which  is  only  about 
3  inches  to  4  inches  high)  being  splashed  by  mud 
in  heavy  rains.  These  conditions,  with  a  sunny 
position  on  rockwork,  will  suit  this  lovely  plant. — 
J.  Wood,  P/aiil  C/uh,  KirkstaU. 

Fruit   failure  in  Ireland.    Mr.  Hart 


My  garden  soil  is  an  oolitic  clay,  the  most 
unpleasant  gardening  soil  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
position  is  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Cotswolds, 
40U  feet  above  sea  level.  Lilies  promise  well. 
L.  auratum  is  about  8  feet  high.  A  clump  of  L. 
superbum  now  in  flower  is  magnificent ;    it  is  in 


land  writes  ;   "  I  have  a  good  many  Apples  planted    peat  by  a  small  pond.     The  tallest  is  10  feet  high, 

at  Ardcairn,  but  no  fruit  on  any  except  Worcester 

Pearmain." 

Fruit  growers  and  railway  rates. 

The  Earl  ot  Onslow,  addressing  a  meeting  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Maidstone,  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Fruit  llrowers"  Federation,  last  week,  ex- 


L.  pardalinum,  in  a  similar  place,  I  cannot  get  to 
grow.  L.  Browni,  after  flowering  well  for  two 
years,  is  a  failure,  but  L.  testaceum  always  does 
"well.  The  foliage  of  L.  Batemanniie  turns  yellow 
before  the  flowers  come  out.  I  think  its  colour 
beautiful.     A  large  clump  of  L.  chalcedonicum  has 


pressed  the  hope  that  all  the  farmers  of  England  |  gone  off  just  in  the  same  way  that  candidum  often 
would  follow  the  example  of  the  Fruit  Growers"  does.  The  latter  this  year  in  the  village  gardens 
Ffderation  and  combine  to  promote  their  common  j  is  splendid  ;  mine  are  very  bad.  L.  Martagon 
interests.  Regarding  railway  rates  it  was  true  the  ;  album  was  very  good,  also  one  bulb  of  L. 
companies  had  their  shareholders  to  think  of,  and  \  colchicum  (out  of  eight)  had  a  splendid  head  ;  the 
that  they  were  under  obligations  to  Parliament,  but  rest  have  not  yet  appeared.  These  were  planted 
atthesame  time  their  business  wasnottorepel  traffic  [  two  years  ago.  Of  Irises  none  have  flowered  well 
but  to  attract  it.  Various  suggestions  had  recently  ]  this  year.  I.  aurea,  I.  Monnieri,  I.  monspur,  and 
been  made  by  the  companies,  which   might  prove  ;  I.   ochroleuca  had  no  flowers.     I.    Ka;nipferi  will 


buds,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  selection 
was  seen  as  the  day  advanced.  Buds 
of  the  Teas  and  H3'brid  Teas  were 
made  to  overhang  the  sides  of  the  bowl, 
and  it  was  here  that  charming  spraj's  of 
Cecile  Brunner  and  Perle  d"Or  were  effec- 
tively displayed.  The  foliage  was  re- 
tained on  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem 
of  each  variety,  so  that  as  it  was  ad- 
justed in  position  all  bare  stems  were 
covered  up,  and  a  pleasing  finish  given 
to  the  whole  arrangement.  This  is  a 
class  which  the  National  Rose  Society 
might  make  more  of  than  they  do  at 
present. — D.   B.   C. 

The  fly  plague.— The  presence 
of  flies  in  the  house  is  a  reproach.  It 
is  a  falling  away  from  a  high  hygienic 
standard,  for  the  fly  is  a  pestilential 
fellow.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  habit- 
able places  free  from  flies.  Poisonous  fly- 
papers are  unsightly,  and  glutinous  cords 
and  traps  are  not  very  pleasant  acces- 
sories in  the  household.  Yet  it  is  a 
matter  not  only  of  comfort,  but  also  of 
health,  that  the  fly  should  be  excluded. 
The  &y  may  easily  be  a  pathogenic 
agent,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  choice 
of  environment  being  oftentimes  of  the 
most  disgusting  character.  When  a  fly 
walks  across  a  suitable  culture  medium 
it  leaves  infection  behind  it,  as  shown  in 
the  colonies  of  organisms  which  develop 
on  the  points  with  which  the  insect's  legs 
have  been  in  contact.  The  fly,  therefore,  should 
be  driven  out  of  our  haunts.  Preventive  measures 
are  best,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  flies 
are  beginning  to  infest  our  houses,  it  is  an  excellent 
precaution  to  cover  the  window  openings  with  wire 
gauze.  It  is  a  curious  fact  .nat  flies  will  not  pass 
through  netting,  even  though  the  meshes  be  quite 
large,  unless  there  be  a  source  of  light  as  from  a 
window  behind  it.  Thus  in  rooms  with  windows 
only  on  one  side  a  net  over  the  window  will 
absolutely  keep  the  flies  out,  although  the  meshes 
of  the  net  may  be  1  inch  apart.  It  is  surprising 
that  in  railway  carriages  a  sliding  frame  fitted 
with  wire  gauze  is  not  provided  as  well  as  the 
window.  Such  a  sliding  screen  could  be  used 
when  ventilation  is  wanted,  while  dust  and  rain 
would  be  excluded  at  the  same  time.  The  gauze 
frame  would  certainly  keep  flies  out.  We  have 
seen  carriages  on  certain  of  the  Continental  lines 
provided  with  a  gauze  screen  of  this  kind.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  similar  arrangement  should  not 
be  fitted  to  the  ordinary  window  sash.  This  would 
do  much  to  mitigate  the  great  nuisance  of  flies  iu 
the  house.  —  The  Lancet. 
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Stpawbeppy  Loxfopd  Hall.— This  does 

not  appear  to  be  much  grown.  We  are  asked  by 
gardeners  its  name  when  they  see  it  doing  so  well 
in  our  garden.  I  am  quite  aware  that  Strawberries 
are  much  better  in  some  soils  than  they  are  in 
others.  In  proof  of  this  since  I  have  been  here  I 
have  grown  most  of  the  leading  sorts,  and  I  believe 
I  should  not  suffer  if  I  confined  m}'self  to  this, 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  President,  though  I  grow 
several  others.  But  the  three  above  named  are 
most  relished  in  our  garden.  Royal  Sovereign 
being  first.  President  following  very  closely,  and 
Loxford  giving  a  fine  late  supply.  This  year  we 
gathered  fruit  for  five  weeks  continuously  from 
these  three  sorts  growing  side  by  side  in  the  open 
garden.  Loxford  crops  enormously,  and  when 
thinned  the  fruit  is  large,  conical,  and  handsome, 
being  bright  crimson,  and  with  a  very  white  flesh 
of  excellent  flavour — not  too  sweet.  Added  to 
this  the  fruit  travels  well.  With  us  two  year 
old  plants  crop  best.  The  foliage  is  rather  large 
and  long,  and  needs  plenty  of  room. — J.  Crook, 
Chard. 

Epanthemum   tubepculatum.— This 

species  usually  flowers  more  freelj'  towards  the  end 
of  the  summer  and  in  early  autumn  than  at  any 
other  time,  but  it  has  now  been  for  some  weeks  in 
bloom  in  the  T  range  at  Kew.  It  differs  greatly 
from  the  species  commonly  met  with,  such  as 
E.  pulchellum,  whose  flowers  are  collected  in  a 
terminal  cone-like  head,  for  in  this  they  are  scat- 
tered over  the  shoots  ;  whereas  many  of  the 
Eranthemunis  are  of  upright  growth  and  sparely 
branched;  this  forms  quite  a  little  bush,  with  its 
slender  branches  clothed  with  small  ovate  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  over  1  inch  across,  and 
in  general  appearance  suggest  those  of  Bouvardia 
Humboldti  corymbiflora.  As  it  will  bloom  freely 
in  pots  only  .3  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter  it  is 
very  useful  for  small  houses.  This  Eranthemum 
was  introduced  from  New  Caledonia  about  forty 
years  ago,  but  never  became  popular,  and  is  now 
rarely  seen.  Given  a  structure  maintained  at  a 
stove  temperature  it  is  both  easy  to  propagate  and 
to  cultivate. — H.  P. 

Tpopseolum    speciosum.— Mr.   H.   J. 

Veitch's  efl'orts  to  establish  this  richly-coloured 
Trop»olum  in  quantity  by  the  side  of  the  north 
entrance  to  his  house  at  East  Burnham  Park  has 
been  singularly  successful,  the  plants  being  now  so 
much  at  home  that  growths  come  up  freely  even 
among  other  climbers.  In  previous  years  the 
support  furnished  has  been  simply  tall  Pea  sticks, 
but  these  did  not  prevent  the  shoots  from  running 
in  among  the  shrubs  behind  and  thus  losing 
much  of  their  beauty.  This  spring  the  sticks  were 
coated  with  fish  netting,  and  round  this  the  leaves 
twine  themselves.  Certainly  this  Trop.-eolum 
will  attach  itself  to  walls,  fences,  or  other  objects, 
but  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  attached  to  such  soft 
material  as  netting.  The  result  as  seen  now  is  a 
fine  face  of  rich  colour,  which  for  a  long  season 
remains  an  object  of  exceeding  beauty. — A.  D. 

Tibouchina  hetepomalla.  —  Everyone 

knows  the  universally  admired  Tibouchina  semi- 
decandra  syns.  Tibouchina  macrantha,  Lasiandra 
macrantha,  and  Pleroma  macrantha,  but  the  species 
at  the  head  of  this  note  is  rarely  seen,  though  it 
forms  a  handsome  specimen.  True,  it  is  not  equal 
to  T.  macrantha,  but  then  this  last  is  in  every  way 
of  exceptional  beaut}'.  A  fine  specimen  of  T. 
heteromalla  planted  out  in  the  Mexican  portion  of 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew  is  now  flowering  freely. 
It  forms  a  bold  growing  bush,  with  sturdy  stems 
clothed  with  elongated  heart-shaped  leaves,  covered 
with  silky  toraentum,  which  is  more  pronounced  on 
the  under  than  the  upper  sides.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  a  many  flowered  panicle,  are  violet- 
purple,  and  about  2  inches  across.  It  is  more  fitted 
for  planting  out,  as  at  Kew,  than  for  culture  in 
pots.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1S19. — T. 

Notospaptium  Capmiehaeliae.— This, 

popularly  known  as  the  Pink  Broom  of  New  Zea- 
land, is  both  pretty  and  uncommon,  while  it  is 
also  hardier  than  most  natives  of  those  islands  ;  in 
fact,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  is  rarely 
injured  in  winter.  As  indicated  by  its  popular 
name,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a   Broom, 


having  the  same  green  leafless  branches,  which  are 
in  the  case  of  the  Notospartium  gracefully  arranged. 
The  flowers  are  small,  Pea-shaped,  of  a  bright  rosy 
pink  colour,  and  borne  usually  in  July,  in  dense 
crowded  clusters  towards  the  points  of  the  shoots. 
Not  only  are  they  pretty  in  a  mass,  but  individually, 
from  their  delicate  markings,  they  will  repay  close 
investigation.  From  the  drooping  habit  of  the 
plant  it  is  perhaps  seen  to  the  best  advantage  on 
bold  rockwork,  where  the  branches  have  space  to 
develop.  In  its  native  country  it  is  said  to  reach 
a  height  of  20  feet,  but  here  it  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  shrub.  It  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  the 
few  members  of  the  order  Leguminos;e  indigenous 
to  New  Zealand,  for,  strange  to  say,  though  so 
numerous  in  Australia,  very  few  occur  on  these 
neighbouring  isles. — T. 

FlowePS  fOP  buttepflies.— I  have  read 
with  great  interest  3'our  correspondents  notes  on 
plants  attractive  to  butterflies,  but  I  think  Mr. 
WoUey  Dod  mentioned  last  week  the  best  plant, 
viz.,  Sedum  spectabile,  for  I  may  say,  with  miles 
of  flowers,  none  seem  to  be  so  attractive  in  its 
season  to  both  bees  and  butterflies.  An  edging  of 
Sedum  spectabile  is  a  boundary  border  fully 
200  yards  long  in  one  of  our  kitchen  gardens,  and 
is  a  veritable  picture  each  year  during  August  and 
September,  more  from  the  myriads  of  visiting 
butterflies  than  from  the  flowers  themselves. 
Elsewhere,  whether  in  masses,  lines,  or  single 
plants,  it  is  the  same,  butterflies  everywhere.  Like 
Mr.  Wolley  Dod,  I  was  also  surprised  at  the  omis- 
sion of  this  plant  from  the  list. — J.  R.,  The 
G'arrlen.i,  Tan-y-h<rlrh,  Korlh   Wale^. 

Senecio  Clivopum.— At  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesdaj'  last  were  to  be  seen  some  finely  developed 
examples  of  this  bold  Chinese  plant.  Far  too 
bold,  vigorous,  or,  as  some  would  say,  coarse 
growing  for  the  ordinary  border,  it  is  yet  an  ideal 
plant  in  certain  positions  in  the  garden.  And  it  is 
here  that  the  value  of  any  plants,  large  or  small, 
depends,  viz.,  that  of  being  rightly  placed  ;  indeed, 
the  above  plant  would  be  as  unsuitable  in  the 
ordinary  border  as  any  of  the  more  minute  alpines, 
and  this  is  the  extreme  in  both  directions.  But 
as  there  are  uses  for  the  more  dwarf  alpines,  so  too 
is  there  a  place  for  the  boldest  of  perennials. 
Some  of  the  places  in  which  this  Senecio  may  be 
seen  to  advantage  are  the  wild  garden,  the  river- 
side, or  waterside  garden.  Where  boldness  on  the 
margin  of  lake,  or  pond,  or  stream  should  be  a 
feature,  and  again  in  isolated  positions  on  the  lawn 
or  in  the  large  shrubbery  border,  in  any  or  all  of 
these  this  plant  would  create  a  feature  not  easily 
or  readily  imitated.  The  roundly  peltate  leaves 
are  about  20  inches  in  diameter,  the  many  forked 
inflorescence  attaining  to  some  4  feet  high.  The 
flower-heads  are  numerous  and  large,  the  colour 
being  rich  orange.  The  plant  is  easily  grown, 
quick  to  develop,  and  (juite  hardy.  —  E.  H. 
.Jenkins. 

The  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
Royal    Hopticultupal    Society.  —  An 

"  Admirer"  of  the  work  of  the  scientific  committee 
deplores  our  unkind  remarks  about  this  body  in 
The  Garden  of  the  1st  inst.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  remarks  were  "  unkind."  All  we  intended 
to  convey  was  that  this  committee  does  not 
adequately  represent  the  scientific  side  of  the 
society.  It  has  no  influence  on  horticultural 
science,  and  simply  sits,  as  its  reports  show,  to 
answer  commonplace  questions.  Very  few  of  the 
members  attend,  though  the  list  contains  over 
seventy  names,  with  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  as  the 
chairman.  We  are  only  sorry  that  such  valuable 
material  is  so  wasted. 

A  new  Peach  (LibPa).— The  fruit  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  their 
meeting  on  the  4th  inst.,  gave  an  award  of  merit 
to  a  very  fine  Peach  sent  by  Jlr.  William  Tayler, 
of  the  Osborn  Nursery,  Hampton,  under  the  name 
of  Libra,  and  though  finer  fruits  were  exhibited 
from  the  same  tree  on  the  2l3t  ult. ,  those  sent 
on  this  occasion  showed  its  value  as  a  very  early 
variety.  It  is  a  seedling,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  growth  in  a  cool  house,  as  the  fruit  staged 
only  had  partial  shelter  in  severe  weather.  This 
will  prove  its  value  for  first  diahes  from  open  walls 
given  slight  protection  in  severe  weather.      The 


fruits  are  large,  very  juicy,  and  of  a  beautiful 
colour,  only  slightly  coloured  on  the  sunny  side. 
They  somewhat  resemble  a  fine  Noblesse  with  its 
melting  flesh.  I  think  its  parents  must  have  been 
very  early  varieties.  Early  Alexandra  was  named, 
but  it  IS  larger,  and  if  a  better  forcer  it  will  be  a 
most  valuable  introduction  and  well  worth  growing, 
as  large  Peaches  are  always  liked,  and  if  early  they 
are  invaluable.  I  fear  in  most  gardens  early 
Peaches  are  very  scarce,  as  in  our  case  we  not  only 
lost  the  crop,  but  trees  also,  owing  to  the  cold  last 
May. — G.  Wythes. 

Ipish  Gapdeneps'  Association  and 
Benevolent    Society,     Dublin.  —  The 

following  IS  a  copy  of  an  address  received  by  His 
Majesty  the  King  at  Dublin  Castle  on  the  ■22nd 
ult.  :  "To  His  Majesty  Edward  VIL,  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Emperor  of  India,  &c. — 
May  it  please  your  Majesty,  we,  on  behalf  of  the 
Irish  Gardeners'  Association  and  Benevolent 
Society,  beg  to  tender  to  Your  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  and  to  your  illustrious  Consort  the  Queen, 
our  most  loyal  and  hearty  welcome  on  this  your 
first  visit  to  Ireland  since  your  Majesties'  accession 
to  the  Throne.  Representing,  as  we  do,  a  large 
body  of  your  loyal  subjects,  who  appreciate  the 
great  interest  your  Majesty  takes  in  the  welfare 
of  those  engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits,  and 
in  honouring  with  your  Royal  patronage  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  "institution  and  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Orphan  Fund  of  England,  whose 
objects  are  of  a  similar  character  to  our  own,  we 
feel  that  the  present  is  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
express  our  sincere  gratitude  and  profound  respect 
on  this  occasion  of  your  visit  to  Dublin,  and  we 
humbly  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  be  your  Majesty's 
gracious  pleasure  at  some  future  date  to  honour 
with  your  illustrious  patronage  the  Irish  Gardener's 
Association  and  Benevolent  Society. — Signed,  on 
behalf  of  the  society,  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A., 
M.R.LA.,V.M.H.,  president;  .John  J.  Egan,  J.P., 
James  Cavanagh,  F.  W.  Moore,  A.L.S.,  M.R.I.A., 
V.M.H.,  vice-presidents;  W.  S.  Hall,  honorary 
secretary." 

Chinese  COnifePS.— The/owcna/q/  Botany 
for  August  contains  an  enumeration  by  Dr.  Masters 
of  the  conifer.'e  collected  in  various  parts  of  South- 
western and  of  Central  China  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
on  behalf  of  Messrs.  .James  Veitch  and  Sons.  Dr. 
Masters  writes:  "Seeds  of  most  of  the  species 
were  gathered,  and  the  seedling  plants  are  in 
cultivation  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nurseries.  Mr. 
Wilson's  specimens  are  excellent,  but  were  mostly 
collected  in  the  districts  previously  visited  by  Dr. 
Henry,  the  Abb^  David,  and  others,  as  enumerated 
in  the  Journal  oj  the  Linmrn  Socirli/,  vol.  xxvi., 
page  .540  (1902)".  Nevertheless,  there  are  few 
novelties  among  them,  and  as  the  specimens  have 
been  distributed  in  several  of  the  herbaria  of  this 
and  other  countries,  a  brief  enumeration  may  be 
desirable." 


KEW^    NOTES. 


Interesting    Plants    in    Flower. 


Temperate  House. 
Begonia  carminata.  Calceolaria  integrifolia. 
Cassia  laevigata,  Erythrina  Humei,  Kreysigia 
multiflora,  Lilium  Henryi,  Lonicera  etrusca, 
Musschia  Wallastoni,  M3'rtus  Luma,  Statice 
peetinata,  Tibouchina  heteromalla,  and  T.  ma- 
crantha. 

Water  Lily  House. 

Solanum  pensile. 

Greenhoiise. 

Begonia  coccinea,  B.  President  Carnot,  B. 
tuberous-rooted,  Bredia  birsuta.  Campanula 
Vidalli,  Carnations  in  variety.  Datura  Knightii, 
D.  suaveolens,  Francoa  ramosa.  Lobelia  tenuior, 
and  many  other  things. 

Orchid  Houses. 

Angrsecum  chailluanum,  A.  eichlerianum,  Bulbor 

phyllum     grandiflorum,     Cypripedium     Parishii, 

Dendrobiura     chrysanthum,      Epidendrum     florid 

bundum,  E.  radiatuni,  Gomeza  planifolia,  Gongora 
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Hiemaria  dawsoniana,  Listrostachys 
forcipata,  Luisia  brachystachys,  Masdevallia 
niaculata,  M.  reichenbachiana,  Megaclinium  triste, 
Miltonia  castania,  Oberonia  ensiformis,  Odonto- 
glossum  bictoniense,  0.  Uro-akinneri,  Oncidium 
crispum,  0.  Gardner!,  0.  incurvum,  0.  raniosum, 
Ornithidiura  bicolor,  Pachystonia  thompsoniana, 
Polystachya  lawrenceana,  Restrepia  autennifera, 
Rhynchostylia  retusa,  Sarcanthus  pallidus,  Sobralia 
niaorautha,  and  S.  xanthina. 

T  Range. 
Allamanda  violaoea,  Anigozanthos  coccinea, 
Aristolochia  gigas  var.  Sturtevantii,  Billbergia 
nieziana,  Costus  speciosus,  Cotyledon  teretifolia, 
Crosaandra  uudulsefolia,  Echinocactus  niicro- 
aperniua,  Emilia  amplexicaulis,  Hoya  imperialis, 
laolomas  in  variety,  Ixora  coccinea  var.  Fraseri, 
I.  niacrothyrsa,  Koemptera  Kirkii,  Kleinia  Galpini, 
Ruellia  anufna,  Stigmaphyllon  ciliatum,  and 
Tillandaia  duvaliana. 

Rock  Garden  and  Herbaceous  Borders. 

Acanthua  apinosus.  Campanula  carpatica, 
Echinacea  purpurea,  Erigeron  alpinum,  Eryngiuma 
in  variety.  Inula  niacrophylla,  Lathyrua  latifolius, 
Lavalera  triniestris,  Liatria  spicata.  Lobelia 
seaailifolia,  Meliotua  officinalia,  Morina  longifolia, 
Oenothera  missourienaia,  Pentatemons  in  variety, 
Platycodon  grandiflorum.  Polygonum  amplexioaule, 
Salviaa  in  variety,  Senecio  aaracenaia,  Spigelia 
marilandica,  Swertia  perennia,  Veronica  incana, 
V.  apicata,  V.  aubseaailis,  V.  virginioa,  and  many 
other  things. 

Arboretum. 

Buddleia  variabilia,  Ceanothua  in  variety, 
Clemalia  (varioua),  Indigofera  gerardiana,  Lycium 
pallidum,  Olearia  Haaati,  and  varioua  Spirseas. 
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THE    ROSE  GARDEN. 

OTTINGS    ABOUT    ROSES. 


ROSA  MACRANTHA  LUCY.— Quite 
a  number  of  new  forms  of  Roaa 
macrantha  have  made  their  appear- 
ance lately,  and  when  at  Cheahunt  I 
waa  especially  pleaaed  with  the  semi- 
double  white  variety  named  Lady 
White,  sent  out  by  Mesara.  Turner.  Lady  Sarah 
Wilaon,  a  aemi-double  bluah  variety,  alao  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  Turner,  is  pretty,  but  not  equal  in 
beauty,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  variety  which  forms 
the  subject  of  thia  note.  It  is  a  cross  between 
macrantha  and  that  old  favourite  Charles  Lawson, 
and  the  vivid  single  pink  flowers,  which  measure 
over  G  inches  across,  are  extremely  beautiful.  This 
was  one  of  the  good  things  which  I  noticed  in 
Messrs.  Veitch'a  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  at  the 
end  of  June,  and  it  is  one  that  will  no  doubt 
become  popular  as  soon  as  it  is  distributed.  I 
should  much  like  to  aee  a  bright  crimson  macrantha, 
and  this  might  possibly  be  obtained  by  crossing 
the  type  with,  say,  Griiss  an  Teplitz.  What  a 
glorious  hedge  a  selection  of  theae  new  macrantha 
seedlinga  will  make. 

Evils  of  yraftiiKj. — The  trouble  ia  that  nearly  all 
the  planta  aent  from  nuraeriea  are  budded,  and 
aooner  or  later  up  cornea  the  insidioua  Briar  and 
atarts  to  gain  the  maatery.  There  ia  really  no 
excuae  for  grafting  auch  free-growing  Roaes  as 
these,  and,  as  with  the  Penzance  Briars,  they 
should  always  be  on  their  own  roota.  Fortunately, 
they  strike  easily,  and,  if  plants  on  their  own 
roots  are  not  to  be  obtained  from  the  trade,  one 
can  at  least  raise  a  stock  of  plants  by  this  method ; 
for  unless  most  of  these  free-growing  garden 
Roses  are  grown  on  their  own  roots,  halt  the 
summer  will  be  taken  up  in  looking  over  and 
destroying  Briar  suckers.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  wichuraiana  hybrids.  As  everyone 
knowa,  these  Roses  grow  into  perfect  mound- 
shaped  thickets,  and  it  is  a  physical  imposaibility 
to  eradicate  Briar  suckers  from  amongst  the  dense 
thorny  mass  of  proatrate  or  semi-prostrate  growths. 
And  while  on  the  subject  of  wichuraiana  Rosea  I 
should  like  to  enquire  as  to  whether  any  readers  of 


The  Garden  have  seen  Messrs.  Barbier's  newest 
set  of  hybrids— Adelaide  Moullt',  Edmund  Roust, 
and  Elisa  Robichon — and,  if  so,  would  they  be 
kind  enough  to  say  whether  they  are  improve- 
ments on  those  we  now  possess '!  I  have  just 
ordered  two  new  American  hybrids  under  the 
names  of  Sweetheart  and  Debutante,  raised  by  Mr. 
H.  Walsh  of  Massachusetts.  The  former  is 
stated  to  be  very  hardy  and  of  great  vigour— a 
cross  between  wichuraiana  and  Bridesmaid.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  clusters,  and  are  perfectly 
double  and  fragrant,  each  individual  bloom  being 
2i  inches  in  diameter.  Debutante  is  the  result  of 
crossing  wichuraiana  with  Baroness  Rothschild, 
and  is  a  vigorous  climber,  bearing  large  clusters  of 
fragrant  double  pink  flowers. 

Preserving  poles  and  stakes. — I  am  often  asked 
as  to  what  is  the  best  preservative  for  the  wooden 
poles  and  stakes  so  frequently  used  to  aupport 
Roses  and  other  climbers.  Some  people  advocate 
dipping  that  part  of  the  wood  which  is  placed  in 
the  ground  with  tar,  but  for  this  purpose  I  always 
use  a  much  cleaner  and  better  preparation  known 
as  Carbolineum  avenariua.  Thia  ia  manufactured 
by  Meaars.  Petera,  Bartsch  and  Co.  of  Derby,  and 
looks  like  a  dull  coloured  varnish.  It  should  be 
applied  hot  to  that  part  of  the  wood  which  will 
come  into  actual  contact  with  the  soil,  and  about 
1  foot  of  the  wood  above  the  surface  of  the  soil 
should  also  be  treated,  in  just  the  same  way  as 
one  would  apply  varnish.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  get  it  on  the  hands  or  clothes,  as  it  is  a 
rather  corrosive  preparation.  As  with  tar,  care 
must  also  be  taken  to  keep  it  away  from  the  roots 
of  the  climbers,  but  if  the  poles  or  stakes  are 
treated  with  this  preparation  about  a  couple  of 
months  before  they  are  required,  it  will  have 
thoroughly  soaked  into  the  wood,  and  the  roots 
will  then  take  no  harm.  I  have  used  this  prepara- 
tion now  for  some  years,  and  can  recommend  it 
with  the  greatest  confidence.  Mr.  George  Paul 
has  promised  me  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  if  any 
readers  of  The  Garden  wish  for  further  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish 
them  with  it. 

3Ir.  Molyneux  and  new  Roses.  —  Mr.  H.  E. 
Molyneux's  notes  on  new  Roses  are  always  of  great 
intereat,  and  many  rosarians  who  are  unable  to 
visit  either  shows  or  nurseries  look  to  his  trite  and 
pertinent  remarks  for  guidance.  There  is  one 
splendid  garden  Rose  which  appears  to  have 
escaped  even  his  "eagle"  eye.     I  refer  to 

H.T.  La  Tosca,  which  came  to  me  from  Chea- 
hunt with  an  excellent  character,  and  I  am  quite 
able  to  endorse  the  good  opinions  which  Mr.  G. 
Paul  has  formed  about  it.  Not  only  is  it  a  splendid 
grower,  but  it  has  proved  very  hardy,  and  re- 
covered from  the  spring  frosta  before  the  majority 
of  Roaes.  The  pale  green  wood  ia  practically 
thornleaa,  and  in  thia  respect  it  ia  quite  diatinct 
from  either  Vicountess  Folkestone  or  Caroline 
Testout,  between  which  it  is  really  intermediate. 
The  blooms  are  produced  in  good  sized  clusters  on 
erect  stalks  ;  the}'  are  of  good  form,  fragrant,  and, 
though  not  full,  stand  rain  well.  The  colouring 
varies  from  pale  rose  to  pale  salmon-white,  some- 
times blush  white.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Josephine  Marot  and  Luciole. 

Golden  yellow  Roses. — I  am  afraid  those  who 
plant  Perle  von  Godesberg — the  much-vaunted 
sport  from  Kaiaerin  Augusta  Victoria — in  the  hope 
of  getting  a  mass  of  golden  yellow  blossom  will  be 
decidedly  disappointed.  I  saw  a  batch  of  some 
twenty  planta  in  the  open  ground  the  other  day, 
and  I  alao  noticed  aeveral  flowera  at  Wolver- 
hampton, but  no  golden  yellow  waa  discernible. 
With  Mr.  Molyneux's  permission,  I  will,  therefore, 
amend  his  description  and  say  "  occaaionally  comes 
a  fine  golden  yellow."  Two  Rosea  which,  to  my 
mind,  much  more  nearly  approach  thia  colour 
description,  are  Billiard  and  Barrc  and  Georges 
Schwartz.  Unfortunately,  neither  are  satisfactory. 
The  former  was  crippled  here  in  the  winter,  and 
this  is  not  aurpriaing  when  one  remembera  that  it 
owea  ita  exquiaite  colouring  to  the  lovely  but  rather 
tender  Duchesse  d'Aueratadt.  By  the  way,  I  noticed 
that  "  M.  L.  W."  speaks  very  disparagingly  of  the 
colour  of  Billiard  and  Barre,  which  proves  to  me 
that    your   correspondent  has   not  yet  seen  thia 


variety  in  good  form.  I  had  some  aplendid  flowers 
from  thia  Rose  last  year,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  so 
injured  that  it  ia  not  going  to  bloom  at  all  thia 
year.  Georgea  Schwartz  ia  a  aurprisingly  beautiful 
colour,  but  its  constitution  is  atrocious.  I  have  a 
lovely  rich  deep  yellow  bud  of  thia  variety  before 
me  as  I  write,  and  cannot  help  thinking  how 
splendid  this  Rose  would  be  for  bedding  if  only  it 
would  grow.  Unfortunately,  it  comes  of  bad 
parentage,  and  with  Roaes  as  with  human  beings 
the  old  proverb,  "  What's  bred  in  the  bone,"  kc, 
holds  true.  Georgea  Schwartz  obtained  ita  rich 
colour  from  that  glorioua  yellow  Tea  Souvenir  de 
Mme.  Levet,  a  variety  not  auited  for  an  Engliah 
climate. 

Rose  names. — I  have  juat  received  a  list  con- 
taining the  names  and  descriptions  of  most  of  the 
latest  Roses  from  Continental  raisers.  One  would 
imagine  that  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  raising 
beautiful  flowers  could  easily  devote  a  little  of  that 
time  to  finding  pretty  names  for  them.  Some  of 
these  Rose  names  I  would  not  attempt  to  pronounce, 
and  an  "Acme''  label  would  certainly  never  con- 
tain them.     Here  are  just  six  of  the  choicest : — 

Frau  Dr.  Thekla  Schlegemilch  {Princesse  de 
Sagan  x  Francois  Dubreuil). 

.lulius  Fabianics  de  Misefa. 

Frau  Lilla  Rautenstrauch. 

Comtesse  Gustave  Lannea  de  Montebello. 

Dr.  Eugen  Teixera  Leita. 

Erinnerung  an  Schloss  Scharfenstein. 

Suzanne  Marie  Rodocana:;hi  and  Grossherzogin 
Victoria  Melita  are  not  the  easiest  names  to  pro- 
nounce, and  it  appears  to  me  that  we  shall  have  to 
adopt  the  American  idea  and  re-christen  any  of  the 
really  meritorious  Continental  varieties  with  such 
outlandiah  titles  as  those  which  appear  in  the  above 
list.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 

The  Elm.s,  Kidderminster. 


NOTES    FROM    SW^ANSWICK. 


Seedlings  for  the  Alpine  Rock  Garden. 
I  AM  now  trying  a  new  plan,  or,  at  any  rate,  one 
I  have  not  seen  recommended,  with  seedlings  in- 
tended for  the  alpine  rockery,  sunny  or  shady. 
This  is  to  transfer  them  early  from  the  seed-box 
without  disturbing  the  roots,  and,  if  necessary,  in 
little  clumps,  into  '2-inch  pots,  and  let  them  just 
fill  these  with  roots,  then  turn  them  out  into  their 
permanent  place?.  They  are  so  much  the  better 
for  taking  an  unbroken  set  of  roots,  in  full  activity, 
into  the  new  life  out  of  doors,  and  }'et  one  does 
not  want  to  wait  while  they  fill  'ii-inch  pots, 
because  by  that  time  it  is  late  for  them  to  take 
thorough  hold  before  winter  and  its  trials. 

Foreign  nurserymen  use  2-inch  pots,  I  believe, 
extensively,  but  in  this  country  they  are  so  little 
cared  for  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  buy  them 
locally,  and  they  seem  only  known  in  connexion 
with  small  Ferns  and  scraps  of  Cactus.  Yet  they 
have  another  merit  besides  that  of  bringing  on 
alpines  ;  they  are  most  useful  for  sending  aeedlinga 
about.  A  little  clump  of  aome  small  alpine  plant 
eatabliahed  in  one  of  theae  miniaturea,  \h  inchea 
acroaa,  travela  infinitely  better  than  as  an  uprooted 
tuft  from  the  seed-box.  The  2-incli  pnts  do  not  dry 
up  so  quickly  it  they  are  plunged  to  the  rims  in  a 
tray  of  moss  or  sand,  in  a  frame,  or  in  the  green- 
house, or  even  out  of  doors. 

Most  of  the  Oxalises  are  flowering  now,  and  some 
are  very  attractive.  A  planting  of  0.  fluribunda  is 
more  or  less  a  failure,  because  the  bulbs  were  not 
true  to  name,  some  being  the  ordinary  0.  rosea, 
which  has  a  smaller  and  darker  flower,  and  aome 
being  white.  They  will  be  auperseded  for  next 
season  by  O.  Bowiei,  which  has  lovely  satiny  rosy 
pink  flowers  in  large  umbels,  and  is  a  moat  per- 
aiatent  bloomer.  Oxalia  arborea,  with  large  white 
flowera  and  pale  large  leaves,  would  be  more 
popular  if  it  remembered  "Handsome  is  that 
handsome  does,"  and  stayed  open  for  a  few  hours 
daily,  instead  of  taking  every  possible  opportunity 
to  put  up  the  shutters.  0.  lasiandra,  about  10  inches 
high,  with  very  brightpink  flowera  having  gay  Apple 
green  centrea  and  woolly  atifl'  stems,  with  dark 
eight-lobed  leaves,  is  handsome  and  very  distinct, 
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but  also  too  fond  of  repose.  The 
pink  0.  venusta,  4  inches  to  5  inches 
high,  and  the  white  0.  vesperti- 
lionis,  complete  my  present  collec- 
tion, that  yet  lacks  one  of  the  best 

0.    enneaphylla,    which    is    "  on 

order"  for  next  planting  time. 

Rose  Maman  Cochet. 
At  the  Bath  Rose  Show  someone 
was  overheard  singing  the  praise  of 
White  Manian  Cochet  in  no  falter- 
ing tones.  The  example  in  a  first 
prize  box  was  certainly  perfection, 
and  it  was  claimed  for  it  that  it 
had  visited  three  separate  shows 
on  that  and  the  preceding  days,  and 
had  had  equal  honour  at  all.  In 
this  garden,  though  but  newly 
planted,  it  is  exquisite,  but, 
although  not  so  covered  with  bloom 
as  Innocente  Pirola,  of  all  our  Teas 
the  most  heavily  laden,  and  perhaps 
the  fairest.  This  waxen  flower,  so 
high  -  centred  and  so  exquisitely 
reflexed  of  lower  petal,  is  one  of 
those  rare  dreams  of  beauty  fit  for 
a  world  without  sin,  and  it  is  aptly 
named  ;  far  more  angelic,  surely, 
with  its  delicate  and  faint,  yet 
intensely  sweet  perfume,  than  the 
heavily-scented  White  Mary  Lilies 
that  stand  for  the  type  of  innocent 
virginity.  M.  L.  W. 
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FAMOUS    ROCK 
GARDEN. 


'  E     are    pleased    to 
give    an    illustra- 


Wtion  of  the  beauti 
ful rock  garden  at 
Friar  Park, 
H  6  n  1  e  y  -  o  n  - 
Thames,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Crisp. 
It  is  not  a  rock  garden  that  shows 
an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  flora  of 
the  Alps  in  a  circumscribed  space, 
and  the  lesson  may  well  be  taken  to 
heart.  Those  who  have  fairly  spacious  rock  gardens 
and  wish  them  to  be  beautiful  places  and  not  merely 
the  receptacles  of  a  quantity  of  different  plants, 
can  only  secure  such  a  result  by  putting  upon 
themselves  severe  restraint  as  to  the  number  of 
kinds  to  be  used  at  a  time.  In  gardening  as  in 
painting  no  picture  can  be  beautiful  whose  com- 
position is  crowded  and  confused.  There  are 
various  considerations  that  influence  the  choice  of 
the  plants  that  the  rock  planter  will  put  together, 
but  we  think  that  the  following  suggestions  would 
be   worthy  of  consideration  :    First,  to  determine 


garden  ;  they  are  destructive  of  all 
pictorial  effect  and  damping  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  truest  enjoyment 
of  plant  beauty.  You  want  your 
rock  plant  to  say  to  you  in  cheer- 
ful sympathy  :  "  I  am  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  plants  that  God 
has  given  you  for  purest  pleasure 
and  for  your  bettering  in  gladness 
and  thankfulness  ;  "  and  not  merely 
to  inform  you  with  cold  official 
austerity,  "  I  am  Aubrietia  del- 
toidea  (I)e  Candolle)." 
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IN   THE   BOCK  GARDEN   AT  FRIAR   PARK,    HENLEY-ON-THAMES,   THE  RESIDENCE 

OF   MR.    CRISP. 


comes  back  and  back  to  it  to  enjoy  its  beauty  in  a 
way  that  one  never  does  to  a  more  mixed  planting 
of  individual  objects. 

It  is,  of  course,  more  easy  to  do  in  large  spaces, 
but  even  in  small  ones  the  same  thing  may  be  done 
in  square  inches  instead  of  square  feet  by  choosing 
plants  of  smaller  dimensions. 

Such  an  arrangement  for  the  pictorial  part  of  a 
garden  by  no  means  precludes  the  enjoyment  of 
but  we  think  it  is  wiser  to  have 


individual  plants 

these  in  a  separate  place  in  a  series  of  rectangular  , — o-,  j-  i-  j 

raised  beds,  where  each  plant  may  occupy  its  own  I  stature   proves   hereditary   trom   seed. 


ALRINES  IN  A  WET  JULY 
PIOUS  old  woman  in 
the  Eastern  Counties, 
speaking  of  the 
recent  weather,  gave 
her  opinion  that  it 
was  "perfectly 
bigamous,"  using  probably  the 
worst  epithet  in  her  vocabulary 
for  anything  superlatively 
wicked  and  bad.  Yet,  however 
unfavourable  the  saintly  arbiter 
of  summer  rain  may  have  been 
to  haymaking  and  garden  parties, 
he  has  dispensed  his  gifts  in  a 
way  which  has  suited  rock 
plants.  I  am  writing  on  the 
last  day  of  .July,  at  a  date  when 
the  rockeries  generally  look 
rather  bare  of  flowers  and 
withered,  but  this  year  they  are 
full  of  gay  colours  and  luxuriant 
foliage,  for  which  they  have  to 
thank  the  abundance  of  rain. 
I  mention  a  few  of  the  best  and 
dwarfer  kinds,  with  brief  notes 
on  their  treatment,  which  I  am 
told  are  always  welcome  for 
beginners.  Cyananthus  lobatus 
and  Gentiana  septemfida  are 
now  at  their  best.  The  first 
likes  an  aspect  almost  entirely 
sunless  and  not  too  dry.  It  disappears 
so  completely  in  winter  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
having  some  usurper  less  worthy  of  the  site 
crammed  over  it,  for  the  roots  are  so  slender  as 
to  be  hardly  visible.  The  Gentian  likes  partial 
shade,  but  is  glad  of  the  intermittent  gleams 
of  sunshine  we  have  had  to  expand  its  flowers 
fully.  Though  it  grows  slowly  from  seed,  it 
lives  long.  The  dwarfer  varieties,  less  than 
6  inches  high,  are  best  for  rockeries,  and  this 

Most 


which  are    the    plants    that    give  us   the   truest  pocket,  and  be  as  easily  visible  and  accessible  as  a   conspicuous  now  are  the  Campanulas  ot   trie 

pleasure.     Then  to  consider  which  of  these   will  book  on  a  shelf   or  a  specimen  in  an    economic  |  carpatica  tribe.     It  requires  time  and  patience 

group  best  together  and  flower  at  the  same  time  ;  museum.      Such   raised   beds    as    are    in   Messrs.  j  to  get  a  good  dwarf  collection  of  these,  repre- 

for,  supposing  four  or  five  favourite  kinds  of  plants  Frobels'  delightful  nurser}'  at  Zurich  could  hardly    genting  all  shades,  from  dark  purple  to  pure 

to  be  grouped  and   partly  intergrouped,   it  is  a  be  improved  upon.     They  are  perhaps  6  feet  wide  I  ^jjjjg       ^  hundred   seedlings   from   a   choice 

■         "  '        "  at  the  bottom  and  15  feet  long.     They  are  steeply 

built,  and  accommodate  a  large  quantity  of 


great  advantage  to  let  them  be  those  that  will 
bloom  together  and  make  one  complete  picture, 
and  to  have  the  intermediate  sets  of  groups  to 
bloom  later  in  their  turn.  This  is  a  much  more 
pictorial  arrangement  than  to  have  the  plants 
flowering  in  scattered  irrelevant  patches  quite 
unrelated  to  each  other. 

Suppose,  therefore,  that  a  spur  of  rock  garden 
is  crowned  with  bushes  of  Andromeda  floribunda, 
and  that  steep  rocks  below  it  are  clothed  with 
Aubrietia  and  Arabis,  and  that  at  their  foot  in 
cool  peaty  ground  there  is  a  generous  planting  of 
Primula  denticulata.  Here  are  four  capital  things 
of  early  April,  all  in  full  flower  together,  making 
one  complete  picture,  and  these  four  are  quite 
enough.  The  colouring  is  of  the  simplest  possible 
and  delightfully  harmonious,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  so  good  a  picture  that  one  dwells  upon  it,  and 


rock 
plants. 

If  the  beds  are  placed  east  and  west  as  to 
their  length  it  will  give  each  a  shady  and  a  sunny 
side  ;  a  ridge  of  small  shrubs  at  the  top  would  give 
more  shade  on  the   north   side.      Such   beds   also 


selected  plant  will  often  fail  to  produce  one 
individual  worth  perpetuating.  The  dwarfest 
and  best  are  often  impatient  of  division,  and 
must  be  increased  by  cuttings  taken  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stalk  in  spring.  The  shape  of 
the  flowers  varies  as  much  as  the  colour  from 


afford  the  best  opportunity  of  suiting  plants  with  '  the  pelviform  type,  which  it  is  rare  to  find 
special  soils,  for  one  may  be  built  of  limestone,  i  either  very  dwarf  or  pure  white,  to  the  deep 
another  of  granite,  another  of  sandstone,  and  so  broad  bell  of  the  turbinate  and  funnel-shaped 
on,  so  that  plants  from  all  kinds  of  geological ,  forms.  The  spreading  septemfid,  or  seven-cleft 
formations  would  find  themselves  at  home.  The  j  flg-^^ers  of  Pritchard's  variety  Riverslea,  are 
plants  in  these  rock  beds  would  be  grown  distinctly  j  gjj^^™  a,nd  good  but  in  stature  it  is  too  tall  for 
as  samples  and  labelled,  then  those  that  were  the  '      j.nc\ieTV  ' 

best  liked  and  that  showed  the  most  aptitude  for  :      „,        \',  ,.1,     rr       u  11        rri,„„„    i„„ 

making    good    combinations    for  the  rock  garden.      Then  there  are  the  Harebells.     These,  too 

could  be  increased  and  brought  into  better  use.  must  be  carefully  and  patiently  selected,  and 

Labels  should  never  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  rock  1  not   allowed   to   seed   indiscriminately  into   a 
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jungle  of  tangled  and  prostrate  stems  all  over 
the  rockery.  A  good  form  should  not  be  more 
than  a  foot  high  — often  much  less — and  should 
have  a  stalk  strong  and  elastic  enough  to  resist 
■wind  and  rain,  and  to  rise  again  soon  after  a 
thunderstorm.  It  is  little  use  trying  to  make 
the  varieties  or  sub-species  answer  to  names 
which  will  always  be  disputed,  but  they  must 
be  chosen  by  sight  and  then  isolated.  Some 
of  them  assume  a  coespitose  habit,  and  can  be 
divided  ;  others  must  be  increased  as  advised 
above  by  spring  cuttings.  Seedlings  from  the 
best  should  be  raised  till  flowering  in  pans  and 
pots,  but  they  come  untrue  and  disapjiointing. 
I  have  sown  seed  from  a  choice  white  form 
which  did  not  produce  5  per  cent,  of  white 
flowers.  Varieties  with  white  flowers  are,  as  a 
rule,  later  than  tho.se  with  blue.  Geranium 
argenteum  is  conspicuously  good  now.  It  is 
one  of  those  plants  which  enjoy  r.ain  when  in 
flower,  though  too  much  wet  in  winter  kills  it. 
The  little  bushes  are  unusually  lu.xuriant  and 
full  of  flower ;  here  and  there  one  is  pure 
white,  others  are  uniform  bright  rose,  with  a 
beautifully  pencilled  centre.  Birds  take  most 
of  the  seeds,  but  some  are  shot  into  crevices  of 
the  stone,  and  grow  where  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  insert  plants.  I  do  not  distinguish 
G.  cinereum,  because  in  cultivation  it  seems  to 
come  from  the  .seed  of  argenteum  indiscrimi- 
nately. G.  subcaulescens,  with  green  leaves 
and  darker  flower.s,  but  equally  dwarf,  is  also 
good. 

The  dwarf  St.  John's-worts  (Hypericum  Goris 
and  H.  nummularium)  are  both  at  their  full. 
The  former  sows  itself,  and  obstructs  little  on 
the  sunniest  slopes,  spangling  with  thousands 
of  flowers  whenever  a  gleam  of  sunshine  comes. 
The  other  grows  at  home  in  the  Pyrenees,  on 
the  face  of  dripping  rocks,  so  is  especially 
pleased  by  the  present  weather.  H.  rcptans 
and  H.  olympicum  are  just  coming  to  their 
best.  Epiiobium  luteum,  rather  new  in  culti- 
vation, a  few  inches  high,  with  yellow  flowers 
and  perennial,  is  not  so  good  as  E.  obcordatum 
with  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  this  last  must  be 
frequently  renewed  from  cuttings  or  it  dies  out. 
I  have  more  than  once  commended  the  dwarf 
forms  of  the  wild  Veronica  spicata,  6  inches 
high;  their  colours  are  pure  white, bright  pink, 
and  purple.  The  collected  plants  which  I 
bring  from  Llandudno  are  the  best,  as  they  all, 
especially  the  purple,  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  in  stature  from  seed,  but  when  two  or 
three  years  old  the  original  plants  can  bedivided. 
Not  5  per  cent,  of  the  pink  come  true  to 
colour  from  seed.  An  inch  of  limy  soil  over  a 
hard  stony  base  suits  them. 

Amongst  dwarf  Campanulas  I  should  have 
mentioned  C.  waldsteiniana,  which  is  this  year 
flowering  with  unusual  vigour,  both  in  the 
stature  and  breadth  of  the  plants.  Few  alpines 
require  greater  care  to  sa?e  them  from  being 
smothered  in  .spring.  They  are  divided  more 
easily  than  raised  from  seed.  Two  Italian 
species,  C.  Elatinesand  C.  elatinoides,  were  sent 
to  nie  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Thomp.son,  and  thrive 
and  increase  on  a  rocky  slope  facing  south, 
and  sheltered  by  Douglas  Fir,  the  prevail- 
ing soil  being  decayed  Fir  needles.  They 
resemlile  G.  garganica,  but  grow  more  diff'usely 
and  flower  more  densely  and  later. 

Other  rather  tender  Campanulas,  like  C. 
isophylla,  as  well  as  hardy  Cyclamens,  show 
their  appreciation  of  this  site.  I  .should  like 
to  mention  two  miniatures,  not  because  they 
make  any  show,  but  for  their  rarity  in  culti- 
vation. One  is  Statice  gougetiana,  having  all 
the  typical  characters  of  a  Sea  Lavender,  but 
only  2  inches  high  to  the  top  of  the  flower. 
The  other  is  still  dwarfer  in  stature,  and 
tries  to  compensate  its  small  size  by  its  long 


name,  Acanthosonchus  Cervi-cornu— "Thorn- 
Sowthistle  Stag's-horn."  These  words  are 
descriptive  of  the  plant,  the  flower  being  a 
miniature  yellow  Dandelion.  It  was  given  to 
me  without  any  information  as  to  its  native 
country 

Yellow  Flax  is  in  full  flower  and  very  showy, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  for  three  months. 
It  is  only  allowed  at  the  base  of  the  mounds  or 
the  .seedlings  become  troublesome.  Of  the  less 
common  late  Sedums,  1  can  speak  well  of  S. 
trifidum,  with  luxuriant  tufts  of  green  rosettes 
and  pink  flower.s,  for  moist  and  rather  shady 
spots.  S.  oreganum,  with  yellow  flower.s  and 
bright  red  leaves,  and  S.  asiatioum,  of  dwarf, 
slender  growth,  with  small  yellow  umbels. 
Of  course  S.  kanitschaticum  is  indispensable, 
and,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  Sedums.  I 
mention  it  because  the  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  "  Kew  Hand  List." 
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TREE  CARNATIONS. 

Seasonable  Notes. 
ALL    tree    or   winter  -  flowering    Carnations 
/%  that  were  propagated  in  the  early  part 

/   %         of  the  year,  and  since  that  time  duly 
/      \        potted  on  into  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots, 
I         %       should  now  be  ready  for  the  final  shift 
into    the   pots   in   which    they  are   to 
flower.     What   size   these   latter    should    be  will 
depend  chiefly  upon  one  or  two  things,  viz.,  the 
comparative  vigour  of  growth  of  certain  sorts  and 
not  a  little  upon  the  size  and  quality  of  the  plants, 
as  also  the  general  requirements  of  the  establish- 
ment where  these   things  are  grown.     To  secure 
plenty  of  flowers  the  final  shift  must  be  a  liberal 
one  ;  indeed,  if  success  is  to  be  achieved  with  this 
section  of  the  Carnation,  the  latter  should  be  under- 
stood  from   the  very  outset   to  be  a  soft-wooded 
plant.     The  freshly  made  growth  of  a  Carnation 
may  root  in  three  weeks  quite  well,  and  by  the  end 
of  a  month  is  quite   ready  for  potting  into  3-inch 
pots.     Given   a  month   in  this  the  pots  should  be 
sufficiently  well  filled  with  roots  to  guarantee  the 
plants  being  transferred  to   a  .5-inch   size.     With 
longer  days  and  continued  growth  the  same  plant 
should  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  be  again  ready  for 
its  final  shift  to  the  flowering  size.    This  may  seem 
all  too  quick  for  those  who  are  content  with  half  a 
dozen  blooms  on  a  plant  in  a  5-inch  pot,  but  for 
those  who  know  that  in  the  same  period  the  same 
plant,  with  liberal  treatment,  will  readily  produce 
two  dozen  blooms  in  a  7-inch  pot  in  its  first  flower- 
ing, and  an  equal  number,  if  not  more,  in  the  second 
or  spring  flowering,  this   rapid  succession  of  shifts 
is  an  item  that  must  receive  attention.     It  should, 
however,  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  a  large 
final  shift  is  quite  useless,  unless   the  plant  is  of 
sufficient  size.     When  the  cuttings  are  j'oung  and 
vigorous,  nothing  but  neglect  will  produce  a  hard 
wiry  condition  of  stem,  and  where  this  ensues  full 
development   is   not   attained.       Strong    vigorous 
growers  like  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  or  America  cannot 
be  well  grown  unless  liberal  root  room   is  given, 
together  with  a  good  top-dressing  in  winter.    Large 
7-inch  pots  will  not  be  found  too  large  for  any  stock 
of  these  varieties,  rooted  in  January  or  before  that 
time,  while  I  would  readily  give  pots  of  8  inches 
diameter  to  any  stock   rooted   and  potted  in  the 
past   autumn.     Such  bushy  low  growing  sorts  as 
Winter  Cheer  of  the  same  age  may  be  grown  per- 
fectly in  pots  of  7  inches  across.     Mile.  Carle,  Mrs. 
Brooks,  and  other  white  sorts  generally   may,  for 
the  largest  sized   plants,  be  kept  in  the  same  size 
pots,   for  it  is  an   unmistakable    fact   that    these 
white-flowered  Carnations  root  less  vigorously  than 
either  reds  or  pink-flowered  sorts.    That  old  Ameri- 
can-raised variety,  Wm.  Scott,  now  so  rarely  seen, 
is  still  one  of  the  best  for  constitution,  and  a  great 
bloomer,   in   spite   of   its  rather   heavy  saw-edged 
petals.     But  for  those  who  must  have  flowers  it  is 


one  of  the  most  reliable,  and  early-rooted  plants  of 
it  are  well  content  with  pots  7i  inches  across. 

These  few  varieties  are  given  as  examples  of  the 
different  shades  of  colour,  while  duly  regarding  the 
vigour  of  the  variety.  It  is  important,  too,  to  ascer- 
tain the  full  development  of  any  variety  as  early 
as  possible,  as  only  in  this  way  is  a  guide  to  be 
obtained  as  to  the  general  requirements.  With 
these  liberal  shifts,  a  good  drainage,  moderately 
firm  potting,  and  liberal  root  waterings  and  syring- 
ing or  damping  down  about  the  beds  should  also 
be  given.  A  good  bed  of  ashes  rendered  hard  and 
impervious  to  worms  is  the  best  place  for  the  plants 
when  the  final  shift  has  been  given.  Any  plants 
that  have  been  once  stopped  and  have  since  formed 
several  side  shoots  should  be  now  in  a  condition 
for  the  final  shift.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that 
the  potting  be  accomplished  by  the  middle  of  July 
for  the  later  batches.  A  few  days,  more  or  less,  in 
the  5inch  pots  will  not  injure  the  plants  ;  it  is  in 
the  earlier  days  that  the  mistake  is  made.  Stop- 
ping must  be  regulated  largely,  if  not  entirely,  by 
the  general  requirements  of  the  establishment  in 
which  the  plants  are  grown.  Generally,  however, 
the  flower-spikes  should  be  pushing  in  September. 
If  this  is  not  the  case  a  weakly  flower-spike  is 
most  bkely  to  follow,  and  it  is  also  likely  to  be 
destroyed  by  fog  if  the  plants  are  grown  near 
London.  This  is  especially  true  of  Winter  Cheer, 
among  others  ;  in  fact,  this  red-flowered  sort  is  very 
quickly  affected  by  fog  and  insufficient  light.  It  is 
dwarf,  but  makes  very  slow  headway,  and  for  this 
reason  the  latest  time  for  stopping  the  shoots  for 
winter  flowering  should  be  the  middle  of  July.  This 
period  may  require  modification  in  hot  and  dry  or 
very  wet,  sunless  summers.  These  are  the  things 
the  grower  must  watch  for.  As  to  soil,  use  good 
turfy  loam,  twelve  months  stacked,  with  layers  of 
manure,  bone-meal,  and  soot  alternately.  Cut 
straight  down  this  will  make  a  fine  mixture  roughly 
chopped  with  spade,  and  not  sifted  at  all.  When 
chopped  up  a  free  addition  of  sand  and  a  little 
charcoal  will  make  an  ideal  mixture.  Highly  con- 
centrated manures  should  be  avoided,  they  are  not 
necessary,  and  in  certain  hands  are  most  injurious. 

E.  Jenkins. 


SOUVENIR  DE  LA.  MALMAISON 
CARNATION. 
Now  that  the  season  of  this  plant  is  drawing  to  a 
close  a  few  hints  upon  cultivation  may  be  useful  to 
those  who  have  not  hitherto  been  successful.  I 
will  begin  with  the  operation  of  layering.  Pits  or 
frames  should  be  provided  for  this,  and  they  should 
be  filled  to  within  about  a  foot  from  the  glass  with 
equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  a  little 
burnt  earth.  Should  the  pits  be  deep  any  rough 
material  could  be  placed  in  the  bottom  with  about 
0  inches  of  the  above  compost.  The  old  plants 
should  be  knocked  out  of  their  pots  and  planted 
sidewaj's.  The  incision  is  made  about  7  inches  or 
8  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  leaves.  Press  and 
peg  firmly  in  the  soil,  sprinkling  a  little  more 
sandy  soil  around  each  as  you  proceed.  The 
layers  root  more  quickly  when  nearly  severed. 
Afford  water  and  keep  the  pits  close  and  shaded 
with  a  little  air  during  the  day.  In  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  they  should  be  well  rooted  ;  more 
air  should  then  be  given  them,  gradually  increasing 
it  day  by  day  for  about  a  week,  when  they  should 
be  cut  clean  away  from  the  old  plants.  A  few 
days  later  the  lights  may  be  taken  oft',  giving  the 
plants  plenty  of  water  and  exposing  to  full  sun- 
shine. They  will  make  strong  growth  and  plenty 
of  roots,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  up  and  potted 
into  G-inch  pots  for  flowering.  The  following  year 
they  can  be  placed  in  Sinch  and  10-inch  pots  after 
flowering. 

The  earlier  the  operation  of  laj'ering  can  be 
performed  after  the  plants  have  done  flowering  the 
better  ;  the  soil  for  potting  should  consist  of  two 
parts  loam,  put  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  the 
rough  used,  together  with  one  part  half-decayed 
leaf-mould,  one  part  old  mortar  rubble,  half  part 
burnt  earth,  a  little  coarse  silver  sand,  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  Bentley's  Carnation  manure,  with  a 
slight  dusting  of  soot  over  the  crocks.  The  layers, 
after  being  potted,  should  bo  placed  in  cool  frames 
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straggling  tufts  from  the  gravel  path,  but 
encourage  growth  therein,  and  also  insert 
pieces  of  stone  in  the  main  body  of  the  clump 
when  the  foliage  has  died  down.  The  soil  is  a 
stroiig  loam,  the  gravel  in  the  path  also  con- 
taining a  good  deal  of  clay  or  loam.  1  need 
hardly  add  that  this  Nierembergia  is  a  lover 
both  of  sun  and  water,  and  requires  a  good  deal 
of  the  latter  in  a  dry  summer  ;  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  weather  of  1902  agreed  well 
with  its  constitution,  and  was  at  any  rate  partly 
the  cause  of  so  much  bloom  this  year. 

Yalding,  Kent.  S.  G.  E. 


CALOCUURTI    IN    CAl'TAIN    llEIu's    liARDEN    AT    YALDING,   KENT. 


or  pits,  and  kept  rather  close  and  slightly  shaded 
for  a  lime.  They  can  soon  be  full^'  exposed, 
excepting  in  wet  weather,  until  the  frost  sets  in, 
when  they  should  be  housed.  Keep  them  always 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  if  possible  provide 
a  cool,  moist  bottom  of  crushed  coke  or  sand  or 
shingle.  A  dry  atmosphere  in  the  house  or  pits 
must  be  maintained,  and  the  plants  at  all  times 
must  be  kept  on  the  dry  aide,  but  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  so  dry  as  to  flag.  Plenty  of 
fresh  air  should  be  given  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions, closing  the  top  ventilators  almost  entirely 
during  stormy  weather,  leaving  those  at  the 
bottom  open,  but  at  no  time  attempt  to  coddle 
them  or  employ  fire-heat,  except  in  very  severe 
weather.  Thick  shading  is  not  so  necessary  as 
some  people  imagine  ;  endeavour  to  give  the  plants 
all  the  sun  and  light  possible,  except  when  in 
flower,  when  a  thick  shade  is  necessary  to  prolong 
the  flowering  season  and  to  retain  colour. 

There  are  now  many  excellent  varieties  much 
easier  to  cultivate  than  the  old  blush  and  pink. 
Those  who  can  successfully  grow  the  two  latter  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  most  of  the  up-to- 
date  varieties,  such  as  Calypso,  Lord  Welby,  Mrs. 
Martin  H.  Smith,  Jane  Seymour,  Margot,  Albion, 
King  Oscar,  Mrs.  Trelawny,  Baldwin,  and  Horace 
Hutchinson.  For  these,  which  should  be  in  every 
collection,  however  small,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Martin  Smith  and  other  enterprising  raisers. 
Cecilia,  grown  in  the  same  way  as  a  Malmaison, 
will  be  found  well  worth  the  apace  it  occupies. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 

Warrtn  Hoitse  Gardens,  Slanmore. 


a  frau.e-light  over  them  in  the  late  summer 
and  autumn,  but  the  last  three  or  four  years  I 
have  not  taken  this  precaution,  leaving  them 
severely  alone  till  November,  when  they  get  a 
light  top-dressing  of  fine  ashes  and  peat. 

NIEREMBEKGIA  RIVULARIS. 
The  illustration  shows  a  strong  and  healthy 
patch  of  this  charming  perennial  in  bloom,  and 
it  will  be  at  once  noticed  that  all  the  flowers 
are  situated  either  on  the  portion  of  the  clump 
which  has  worked  its  way  under  the  edging 
stones  into  the  gravel  path,  or  on  that  imme- 
diately adjoining  these  stones.  This  fact  has 
been  quite  a  revelation  to  me,  and  may  prove 
useful  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  not 
hitherto  succeeded  in  blooming  the  plant  satis- 
factorily. Until  this  year  I  had  never  had 
more  than  a  dozen  blooms  or  so  thinly 
distributed  over  the  whole  sitrface,  but  by 
a  lucky  chance  matters  seem  now  to  have 
righted  themselves,  and  I  shall  dig  up  no  more 


DEYAS  LANATA. 

This  interesting  species  is  growing  well  in  my 
rock  garden,  and  appears  to  be  more  free  flowering 
altogether  than  D.  octopetala,to  which  it  is  evidently 
closely  allied.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain, 
the  real  difference  between  the  two  species  lies  in 
the  fact  that  D.  lanata  has  woolly  and  narrower 
leaves  than  D.  octopetala.  The  flowers,  too,  are  a 
trifle  smaller,  and  the  plant  is  a  strong  grower 
with  me.  Dryas  lanata  is  a  native  of  South  Tyrol, 
and  is,  I  believe,  synonymous  with  D.  nivea  of 
Kerner.  I  am  treating  it  in  the  same  way  as 
I),  octopetala— light  stony  soil  and  semi-shade— 
under  which  treatment  it  seems  perfectly  happy. 
In  the  supplement  to  "  Xicholson's  Dictionary  "  it 
is  described  as  "  a  Tyrolean  form  of  D.  octopetala, 
having  woolly  leaves." 

Kiddt-nnin-iter.  Arthur  Goodwi.v. 


SYMPH  SANDRA   HOFAIANNI. 

Althouoii  I  prefer  Symphyandra  pendula  to  the 
biennial  members  of  the  genus,  there  is  a  distinct- 
ness of  character  about  such  species  asS.  Hofmanni 
which  makes  it  desirable  to  grow  it  and  S.  Wanneri 
as  well  as  the  old  S.  pendula,  which,  one  must 
remark,  is  not  so  easily  cultivated  everywhere. 
S.  Hofmanni,  sometimes,  by  the  way,  erroneously 
converted  into  S.  Kaufmanni,  is  a  biennial  only, 
but  it  reproduces  itself  so  freely  from  self-sown 
seeds  that  it  is  practically  as  good  as  any  perennial 
in  suitable  soils.  It  must  be  a  dozen  or  more  years 
since  I  got  my  first  plant,  and  now  there  is  a  severe 
thinning  out  annually  to  prevent  one  from  having 
a  superabundance.  Self-sown  plants  of  this  species 
are  more  vigorous  and  produce  more  flowers  if  left 
undisturbed  than  those  that  are  transplanted. 
This  Symphyandra  is  not  a  showy  plant,  but  it  is 
always  pretty  and  acceptable  in  the  garden  from 
its  long  flowering— generally  from  early  in  .July 
until  well  into  autumn — the  flowers  being  produced 
in  succession.  These  are  drooping,  and  a  rather 
creamy  white  in  colour.  The  calyces  come  down 
i  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flower,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  they  are  almost  spurred  in  form, 
reminding  one  somewhat  of  the  spurs  of  the 
Columbines.     The  ordinary  height  of  the  plant  is 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


GROUP     OF     CALOCHORTl 
IN     BLOOM. 

THESE  Calochorti  (forms  of  C  venus- 
tus)  flowered  so  gloriously  this 
summer  that  I  felt  obliged  to  take 
a  photograph  of  them.  They  have 
been  in  their  present  position  for 
six  or  seven  years,  in  light  .soil  on  a  ^ 
sloping  south  border,  and  have  never  failed  to 
bloom  satisfactorily.     Formerly  I  used  to  put  i 
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from  1  foot  to  2  feet,  but  it  varies  even  more 
according  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
nature  of  the  season.  Its  leaves  are  lanceolate  and 
acute.  This  Symphyandra  does  not  seem  particular 
as  to  soil,  but  if  wanted  to  reproduce  itself  from 
self-sown  seeds  a  rather  light  one  is  preferable.  It 
is  a  native  of  Bosnia,  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
1884.  Although  I  have  flowered  a  number  of 
plants  I  have  never  come  across  any  variation  in 
the  colour. 


CAMPANULA  ALPINA. 

Among  the  prettiest  of  the  many  beautiful  dwarf 
Harebells  one  must  place  Campanula  alpina,  now 
well  in  flower.  It  is  not  only  a  choice  little  plant 
for  the  rockery,  but  it  may  also  be  used  with 
advantage  in  the  choicest  and  most  carefully 
tended  borders.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so  much 
cultivated  as  its  beauty  would  deserve,  and  it  is 
far  from  plentiful  in  nurseries  where  such 
plants  are  largely  grown.  This  is  not 
because  of  its  novelty,  for  it  is  not  a 
new  plant  by  any  means.  It  is  easily 
distiuguished  from  the  others  of  its  class 
by  its  woolly,  lanceolate  leaver,  and  by 
the  pyramidal  arrangement  of  its  large, 
deep  blue  droop- 
ing flowers  (some- 
thing like  those  of 
C.  Hostii),  which 
it  produces  very 
freely.  Its  ordi- 
nar3'  height  is 
from  G  inches  to 
10  inches,  and , 
like  many  flowers 
with  woolly  foli- 
age, it  appears  to 
like  rather  a  dry 
situation.  I  find 
that  the  slugs  are 
fond  of  this 
plant,  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons  they  ■— ^ 
require  to  be 
searched  for  in  its  neighbourhood 
and  destroyed,  unless  it  is  pro- 
tected by  a  zinc  ring.  It  likes  a 
sandy  peat  soil,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  lime.  S.  Arnott. 
Carsethorn,  hy  Dumfries,  N.B. 


two  which    are  almost  the  mast  alluring  of  j  bright  colours,  honey,  and  perfume  of  flowers 
any.    These  are  the  Agoratum,  both  blue  and  to  the  tastes  of  insects. 


white,  and  that  sweetest  of  flowering  herbs, 
common  Lavender.  All  kinds  of  perennial 
Sunflowers  are  attractive,  too,  to  a  certain 
extent  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  you  will  not  find  that 
the  liutterflies  love  showy  flowers.  Many  of 
their  favourites  are  greenish  yellow  ;  and  of 
the  rest  the  majority  fall  within  a  range  of 
modest  colours,  from  bluish  grey  through  faint 


The  First  Eed  Admiral. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  garden,  where  1 
for  one  think  that  we  are  amply  repaid  for  a 
certain  loss  of  ordered  beauty  by  the  presence 
of  perfume  and  butterflies,  there  is  always  a 
touch  of  sadness  in  the  pleasure  with' which 
one  witnesses  the  arrival  of  the  first  Red 
Admiral  amons  the  late  summer  flowers.     It 


purples  and  mauves  to  dull  crimson.     Not  that  |  is  so  undeniable  a  sign  of  approaching  autumn, 


we  need  credit  the  butterflies  with  iesthetic 
tastes  which  revolt  against  gaudiness.  The 
fact  is,  no  doubt,  that  gaudy  flowers  do  not 
have  honey  and  perfume  to  the  same  extent  as 
their  more  modest-hued  sisters. 

^  Colour  versus  Perfome. 
Regxrding  Nature  from  the  .sentimental  stand- 


because  we  know  that  the  long  months  of 
winter  must  pass  before  that  butterfly  will 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  its  life,  and  lay  its  eggs 
upon  the  rank-growing  shoots  of  Nettles  in  the 
spring.  The  1st  of  August  may  be  taken  as 
an  average  date  for  England  generally  when 
you  may  look  for  the  Red  Admiral,  and  its 
advent  is  quickly  followed  by  multiply- 
ing signs  of  the  coming  of  autumn. 

The  Rjbin  Sings  Again. 

for   instance,   you 
may     hear     the 


Within 


week, 
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A    NEW    NYMPH^EA. 

(N.  GIGANTEA    HUDSONI.) 

A  SEEDLING  raised  by 
Mr.  Hudson  and  an 
improvement  in  size 
and  colour  on  N. 
.  gigantea.  We  saw  the  plants  re- 
cently, and  thought  few  of  the 
more  heat-loving  Nymph^as  so  beautiful  and 
distinct.  It  is  in  a  frame,  and  the  water  is  kept 
just  warm,  the  flowers  appearing  in  profusion 
and  measuring  individually  from  8  inches  to 
10|  inches.  As  the  illustration  suggests,  the 
segments  are  broad,  while  the  colour  is  a  clear 
blue,  deepening  in  the  outer  segments.  It  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  recently  by  the 
floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  Nymphaaas,  both  the  species 
and  hybrids,  and  N.  stellata  and  its  forms,  are 
very  beautiful  just  now  in  the  Gunnersbury 
House  garden. 


THE    NEW    NYMPH^EA    GIGANTEA 
HUDSONI. 

(Tivo-tkirds  natural  size.) 


(-Rained  by  Mr.  Hudson,  gardener 
to  Mr,  Leopold  de  RothsehUd, 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,) 


ROUND    ABOUT    A    GARDEN. 


More  Butterfly  Flowers. 
When  writing   of    the    flowers    that    attract 
butterflies  and  moths,  I  omitted  to  mention 


point,  whence  one  sees  morals  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  human  virtue  in  such  facts  as  that  the 
plainly-dressed  nightingale  has  a  matchless 
voice,  while  the  rich-robed  peacock  can  utter 
only  raucous  screams,  one  might  similarly 
suppose  that  gay  flowers  have  to  go  without 
the  sweet  perfume  which  informs  the  liutter- 
flies of  the  modest  worth  of  their  humbler 
relatives.  Taking  the  butterfly  as  the  "  Prince," 
we  have,  indeed,  a  Cinderella  fairy  story  ready 
made.  But  Nature  is  too  busy  arranging  for 
the  bare  existence  of  her  creatures  to  go  about 
playing  the  fairy  godmother  to  any  of  them, 
even  for  the  lofty  purpose  of  providing  man 
with  a  moral  lesson  ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
scent  and  bright  colouring  are  to  a  certain 
extent  alternative  means  by  which  Nature  has 
achieved  the  perpetuation  of  flowering  plants. 
As,  moreover,  brilliant  blossoms  do  not  neces- 
sarily attract  insects,  I  am  heterodox  enough  to 
disbelieve  the  theories,  wliich  men  of  science 
have  elaborated  to  prove,  that  we  owe  all  the 


robin    sing — this 
year,  indeed,  one 
sang    in    my 
garden  before  the 
end  of  July — and 
I  know  no  sound 
more    abruptly 
suggestive    of 
winter   than  the 
sudden    trill    of 
a    robin    in    a 
.silent   shrubbery 
near    the   house. 
Even  before    he 
sings    the    robin 
has  told  us  that 
times  are  chang- 
ing in  the  garden 
by  the  chittering 
note     which     he 
uses  when    he 
begins    to  claim 
his~sphere  of  in- 
fluence   for     the 
autumn     and    winter.       This 
"chit -chit"    is    his    war-cry. 
With    it    he    abuses    the   cat, 
challenges  his  rivals,  and  punc- 
tuates   his    skirmishes    among 
the    .shrubs.      Later,   when   he 
begins  to  sing,  you  know  that 
his  preliminary   conflicts    have 
ended    satisfactorily,  and   that 
he  is  announcing  to  all   whom 
it   may  concern  his  possession 
of  a  winter  residence,  which  he  is  prepared  to 
defend  against  all  comers. 

Dahlias  and  Frost. 

With  the  Dahlias  just  coming  into  their 
splendour,  however,  it  seems  absurd  to  be 
thinking  of  winter,  even  when  the  robin  sings, 
although  perhajis  it  happens  more  often  than 
not  in  exposed  districts  that  the  Dahlias  are 
cut  down  by  early  frost  before  the  best  of  their 
flowering  time  is  past.  No  garden  wreck  is 
more  suddenly  complete  than  the  collapse  of 
the  frost-bitten  Dahlia.  On  the  previous 
afternoon  the  spiky  blooms  of  wondrous  hues 
gleamed  like  clustered  coronets  of  splendour 
above  their  solid  pyramids  of  stout,  rich  foliage. 
In  the  morning,  for  a  brief  space,  they  look 
more  beautiful  still,  if  possible,  with  their 
silver-edged  leaves  and  the  colours  of  their 
blooms  glowing  like  tinted  flames  through  a 
dainty  veil  of  frost.  Even  when  the  sun,  rising 
in  the  sky,  has  licked  ofl'  the  last  of  film  of 
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frost's  sugarwork,  the  Dahlias  keep  ui>  a  brave 
show.  Their  tiovvers  never  looked  so  brilliant, 
nor  their  leaves  so  richly  green,  as  when  they 
stand  glistening  with  melted  hoar-frost  and 
returning  the  sun's  stare  as  though  nothing 
were  amiss.  But  a  deeper  hue  creeps  quickly 
into  the  leaves  ;  the  flower-stalks  nod  more  and 
more ;  and  very  soon  all  the  queenly  Dahlias 
drop,  black  and  draggled  wrecks,  around  their 
stakes,  suggesting  in  their  ordered  rows  the 
aspect  of  some  heathen  amphitheatre  on  the 
morrow  of  a  Christian  holocaust. 
Daulia  Fashions. 

This  susceptibility  to  frost  is  the  worst 
drawback  to  the  Dahlia 
as  an  autumn  flower, 
though  I  do  not  su])pose 
that  it  would  interfere 
greatly  with  its  utility 
for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  first  intro- 
duced-as  a  food-plant 
to  take  the  place  of  the 
Potato.  One  can  hardly 
realise  that  English  gar- 
deners first  knew  the 
Dahlia  as  a  vegetable, 
though  in  insisting  upon 
treating  it  as  a  garden 
flower  they  can  hardly 
have  foreseen  the  splen- 
did results  which  its  cul- 
tivation would  produce. 
We  have  been  very 
capricious  in  its  treat- 
ment since  then,  flrst 
moulding  it  in  one  way 
until  we  achieved  blooms 
of  marvellous  hues,  as 
fat  and  smooth  and 
round  as  any  butcher 
could  carve  out  of  a 
Turnip  and  dip  in  ani- 
line dye  to  decorate  his 
Christmas  meat  withal, 
then  suddenly  a  b  an  - 
doning  this  amazing 
triumph  of  our  own 
creation  in  favour  of 
the  sweet  simplicity  of 
'single"  flowers  of 
tender  .esthetic  tints. 
Just,  however,  when  we 
were  on  the  point  of 
hoping  to  get  our  single 
Dahlias  as  big  as  soup- 
plates,  we  were  suddenly 
switched  ofif  to  another 
line  in  pursuit  of  the 
Cactus  Dahlia,  with  an 
ideal  of  spikiness  like 
that  of  some  weird 
starfish. 
To  Save  Old  Types. 

Perhaps  there  are 
some  skilful  and  long- 
sighted growers  who 
could  make  a  very 
shrewd  guess  as  to  the 
next  direction  in  which 
Dahlia  fashion  will  be 
guided  ;  but  it  will  be 
a  pity  if  some  of  the 
best  results  achieved 
with  the  old  -  fashioned 
double  and  single  kinds 
are  lost.  When  fashion 
begins  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  any  varieties 
of  cultivated  plants  we 
scarcely  notice  when  a 
valuable,  but  tempo- 


rarily  neglected,  type  disappears  beyond  recall. 
In  our  craze  for  new  varieties  we  are  in 
constant  danger  of  losing  old  -  fashioned 
types,  which  are  well  worth  preserving  for 
their  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  memories  that 
linger  round  them.  Of  Dahlias  especially 
there  are  many  which  deserve  to  be 
rescued  from  the  extinction  which  now 
threatens  them,  and  we  can  all  do  some- 
thing to  this  end  by  insisting  upon  re- 
taining a  few  old  sorts  that  we  like 
by  the  side  of  more  modern  creations. 
They  will  not  always  suflfer  by  com- 
parison. E.  K.  R. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


VERONICA  HOLKEANA   IN   THE  SOUTH- WEST. 


VERONICA    HULKEANA. 

THIS  shrubby  Veronica,  whose  home  is  in 
the  mountainous  portions  of  New 
Zealand,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  section.  In  the  late 
spring  a  plant  such  as  that  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration,  which 
occupies  a  wall  space  of  4  feet  by  4  feet,  is  a  lovely 
picture,  being  covered  from  its  highest  point  to  the 
ground  level  with  long,  branching  flower-panicles 
of  a  delicate  lavender  colour,  which  render  it  when 
in  fuU^  bloom  the  most 
attractive  plant  in  the 
garden,  and  one  that  rivets 
the  attention  of  every 
visitor.  As  I  was  leaving 
home  iu  a  few  days  I  cut 
all  the  flower-sprays  when 
at  their  best,  and  found 
that  they  numbered  just 
over  a  hundred,  the 
longest  of  which  measured 
slightly  over  18  inches. 
It  is  totally  distinct,  in 
appearance  from  all  other 
shrubby  Veronicas,  and 
to  my  mind  far  exceeds 
the  most  ornamental  of 
these  in  loveliness.  Its 
natural  habit  is  to  form 
a  loose-growing  bush,  but 
when  grown  in  the  open 
it  is  always  safer  to  train 
it  to  a  wall  on  account  of 
the  protection  it  receives 
when  so  planted.  E.xcep- 
tionally  charming  as  is  this 
plant,  it  is  but  rarely  seen 
in  gardens,  and  I  know 
few,  even  in  the  genial 
south-west,  which  contain 
it,  a  fact  that  has  always 
been  a  puzzle  to  me. 
Though  generally  deemed 
tender,  1  have  found  it  far 
hardier  than  many  others 
of  the  shrubby  section, 
and  I  have  seen  these 
very  badly  injured  by 
frost  in  a  garden  where 
Veronica  hulkeana  is 
grown  while  the  latter  was 
quite  unharmed,  and  for 
this  reason  I  should  advo- 
cate its  being  tried  in  the 
open,  on  south  walls,  any- 
where in  the  southern 
counties.  The  one  draw- 
back to  Veronica  hulkeana 
is  that  large  plants  often 
die  in  an  unaccountable 
manner,  generally  after 
flowering.  Possessors  of 
fine  specimens  who  are 
aware  of  this  fact  are 
therefore  on  tenter-hooks 
during  the  summer  lest 
their  favourite  should 
show  signs  of  failing 
vigour,  for  the  loss  of  a 
large  plant  of  this  Veronica 
deprives  the  garden  of  one 
of  its  most  beautiful 
objects  in  the  latter  days 
of  May.  If  the  flower- 
sprays  were  cut  imme- 
diately they  reached  their 
prime  the  drain  of  seed- 
bearing  would  be  spared 
the  plant,  but  that  this 
would  not  ensure  its  con- 
tinued health  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact 
that  large  examples  which 
have   flowered  and    borne 
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seed  in  perfect  health  for  years  have  ultimately 
died.  Cuttings  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  length,  taken 
off  with  a  heel  in  the  early  summer,  strike  readily, 
and  plants  are  also  readily  raised  from  seed,  but 
it  takes  a  long  time  for  a  cutting  or  seedling  to 
rival  the  proportions  of  a  fine  specimen  which  has 
died  ;  however,  both  are  pretty  even  in  their  early 
stages  of  growth,  as  they  commence  to  flower  when 
quite  small.  In  the  colder  districts  Veronica  hul- 
keana  makes  a  charming  greenhouse  plant.  The 
finest  example  that  I  have  seen  in  the  open  covered 
a  wall  space  of  6  feet  by  (i  feet,  but  I  have  heard 
of  even  larger  plants.  S.  VV.  Fit/Herbert. 


THE    ROBINIAS. 

The  Robinias  are  represented  in  this  country  by 
four  species  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  varieties, 
practically  all  of  which  are  handsome  trees  suit- 
able for  large  gardens,  while  a  few  are  smaller 
growing  and  for  small  places.  The  species  are  all 
natives  of  North  America,  and  are  thoroughly 
hardy  in  this  country,  succeeding  well  almost 
anywhere,  as  also  the  varieties,  though  all  require 
attention  in  the  matter  of  staking  while  young  to 
prevent  damage  from  high  winds. 

R.  hispida  (the  Rose  Acacia). — This  is  properly 
a  large  shrub,  though  it  is  sometimes  grafted 
standard  high  to  form  a  small-headed  tree  ;  but 
this  form  of  growth  is  unsuitable  to  it,  as  no 
hardy  plant  gels  damaged  so  quickly  by  high 
winds  as  this  Robinia  and  its  variety,  both  of 
which,  however,  make  excellent  wall  plants,  and 
run  no  risk  of  being  broken  to  pieces  if  a  wall  can 
be  spared  for  them.  R.  hispida  is  a  fairly  rapid 
grower  when  once  established,  and  makes  long 
brittle  branches,  which  are  sometimes  broken  by 
the  weight  of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  The  stems 
and  young  shoots  are  clothed  with  long,  bristly, 
reddish-coloured  hairs,  which  give  the  plant  a 
a  character  easily  recognised.  The  leaves  are 
pinnate,  about  1  foot  in  length,  and  consist  of 
eleven  to  fifteen  large  oval  leaflets.  The  rose- 
coloured  flowers  are  in  long,  drooping  racemes, 
opening  about  the  end  of  July,  and  continuing  in 
flower  for  a  considerable  time.  R.  h.  var.  inermis 
differs  from  the  type  in  its  longer  leaves  with 
smaller  leaflets,  its  deeper  and  more  brightly- 
coloured  flowers,  and  smooth  wood  and  branches, 
though  a  pair  of  small  spines  are  usually  found  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves.  These  two  are  usually  met 
with  under  the  names  of  R.  rosea,  R.  hispida 
rosea,  or  R.  macrophylla,  the  names  being  given  to 
either  as  the  fancy  arises.  They  are  usually 
grafted  on  stocks  of  B.  Pseudacacia,  but  a  better 
method  of  propagation — though  a  more  tedious 
one — is  by  layers.  I  believe  that  seed-pods  of 
these  plants  have  never  been  seen,  not  even  in  a 
wild  state. 

R.  Neo-mexicana. — This  is  a  vigorous  species 
that  will  probably  make  a  large,  handsome  tree  in 
course  of  time.  It  is  comparatively  new  in  this 
country.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  consisting  of 
about  twenty,  entire,  oval-shaped  leaflets,  of  a 
bright  green  above,  and  paler,  almost  glaucous, 
beneath.  The  branches  have  a  pair  of  stout,  sharp 
spines  at  the  base  of  each  leaf,  and  pointed  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  leaf.  The 
flowers  are  bright  pink,  and  freely  produced  on 
fair-sized  trees  in  drooping,  clustered  racemes. 
This  plant  seems  to  do  fairly  well  when  worked 
on  R.  Pseudacacia,  but  seeds  can  be  obtained 
without  much  ditEculty,  and  should  be  employed 
for  propagating  it  whenever  possible. 

B.  Pseudacacia  (the  Locust  Tree  or  False 
Acacia). — This  is  a  well-known  tree  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  country,  a  specimen  of  it  being  a  feature 
in  almost  every  parish.  It  deserves  cultivation  for 
the  sake  of  its  long  racemes  of  white,  scented 
flowers,  but  the  wood  is  also  valuable,  being  hard, 
close  grained,  and  easily  worked.  There  are  a 
great  many  varieties  of  this,  a  selection  of  which 
is  as  follows  :  Var.  aurea,  with  golden  foliage  and 
free,  graceful  habit ;  var.  bessoniana,  a  vigorous 
grower  with  pink  flowers  ;  var.  crispa  insignis,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  curiously  curled,  quite  distinct 
from  the  type  ;  var.  decaisneana,  with  bright  rose- 
coloured  flowers  ;  var.  fastigiata,  which  has  the 
upright  habit  of  a  Lombardy  Poplar  ;  var.  inermis, 


a  spineless  form,  which  grows  into  a  small,  round- 
headed  tree  without  any  pruning,  and  is  used 
largely,  almost  too  much  so,  in  villa  gardening  ; 
var.  mierophylla  or  elegans,  with  small  Fern-like 
foliage  and  robust  habit  ;  var.  rozynskiana,  a 
comparatively  new  form,  the  leaves  of  which  have 
a  purplish  tinge,  and  are  upwards  of  3  feet  in 
length  ;  and  var.  semperflorens,  which  is  more  or 
less  in  flower  all  through  the  summer.  There  are 
many  other  varieties,  but  the  above  selection 
will  be  found  satisfactory.  These  varieties  all 
do  well  when  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  parent 
plant,  which  can  itself  be  easily  increased  by  seeds, 
suckers,  or  root-cuttings. 

7i'.  ciscosa  (the  Clammy  Locust). — This  makes  a 
smaller  tree  than  the  preceding,  has  a  roughened 
gnarled  trunk,  and  reddish  coloured  branches  and 
leaf-stalks,  which  are  also  covered  with  a  thick, 
glutinous  substance.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and 
the  flowers  rose-coloured,  nearly  scentless,  and 
crowded  in  thickened,  oblong  racemes.  It  can  be 
propagated  by  seeds,  suckers,  or  root-cuttings. 
The  Robinias  are  practically  indifferent  as  to  soil, 
but  young  plants  should  not  be  treated  too  well,  as 
this  tends  to  rank  growth,  which  suifers  from  high 
winds  during  the  time  the  foliage  is  on  the  plants. 

Bayshot,  Surrey.  J.  CJjAKK. 


RAISING     ANEMONES 
FROM    SEED. 

WITH  regard  to  this  I  have  observed 
a  peculiarity  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  j'our 
readers  ;  perhaps  it  will  save 
disappointment  to  others  who, 
like  myself,  have  hitherto  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact. 

I  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  raise  A.  alpina 
and  A.sulphurea  from  seed,sowing  the  seeds  directly 
after  they  were  ripe,  and  each  time  seedlings  came 


ANEMONE   NARCISSIFLORA  SEEDLING. 

up  quickly  and  well,  but  remaining  tantalisingly 
long  in  the  seed-leaf  state;  they  eventually,  without 
pushing  true  leaves,  one  after  the  other  turned 
black  and  disappeared  (as  I  then  thought  through 
overhead  watering  with  rather  hard  water).  As  the 
seedlings  had  come  up  and  had,  to  my  mind, 
"damped  off."  I  naturally  did  not  keep  the  pots 
any  longer.  Last  year  I  tried  again  with  the  same 
result ;  the  pots,  however,  had  been  snowed  up 
early  and  remained  plunged  with  the  rest  in  the 
frame,  when,  to  my  surprise,  there  appeared  in 
spring  some  true  Anemone  leaves  in  each  pot. 

Two  seed  pots  of  A.  narcissiflora  which  I  had 
kept  over  from  the  time  of  sowing  in  the  autumn 
of  1901  (knowing  this  species  to  be  very  slow  in 
coming  up),  have  now  revealed  to  me  the  process 
which  takes  place.  During  the  hot  weather  of  last 
March  several  hundred  seedlings  came  up  in  these 
two  pots  ;  they  remained  in  the  seed-leaf  without 
any  sign  of  budding  leaves  between  the  cotyledons 
up  to  the  end  of  June  last,  when  I  went  on  a  four 
weeks'  holiday. 

On  my  return  home  I  found  that  the  cotyledons, 
in  spite  of  the  treatment  all  the  while  with  the 
same  hard  water,  were  still  of  a  healthy  green 
colour  and    "  barren  "    as   before,   but  there  came 


from  out  of  the  mould  (independently  from,  but 
close  to  the  stalk  of  the  seed-leaf),  the  true  leaves 
on  about  a  dozen  of  seedlings,  so  that  I  hope  to  see 
the  whole  of  them  a  success. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  seems 
obvious  enough— seeds  of  A.  alpina  and  A.  sul- 
phurea  which  were  sown  in,  say  July,  send  up  their 
cotyledons  merely  to  nourish  the  roots  while 
descending  to  the  proper  depth,  in  order  to  form 
the  underground  bud  from  which  anon  the  new 
plant  is  to  spring,  hence  the  long  and  apparent 
inactivity  of  the  seedlings.  After  this  bud 
has  been  formed,  and  thus  the  destiny  of  the 
seed-leaves  fulfilled,  they  become  superfluous 
and  die  off.  By  this  time,  however,  the  season 
having  become  too  far  advanced  for  the  bud  to 
push,  it  remains  dormant  until  genial  spring  calls 
forth  active  life  to  form  the  new  plant.  Anemone 
narcissiflora  having  germinated  in  early  spring 
found  time  enough  to  complete  the  process  without 
interruption,  its  seeds  having  rested  dormant 
in  the  ground  longer  in  their  turn  by  way  of 
compensation. 

Of  other  Anemones  I  have  only  had  experience 
of  A.  vernalis.  This,  when  sown  directly  after  seed 
is  to  hand,  comes  up  quickly  within  a  few  days, 
and  as  quickly  in  succession  follow  the  first  leaflets. 
By  the  autumn  plants  that  look  strong  enough 
to  flower  in  the  ensuing  spring  have  developed, 
though  whether  they  do  so  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  as  hitherto  I  have  only  planted  collected  stock. 
A.  vernalis   is  a  lovely  flower  and  never  fails. 

Planeyg,  Bavaria.  Ed.  Heinricii. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor   is   not    respmisible    for  the    opinicms 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


CYTISUS   ANDREANUS. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 

SIR,— I  was  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Burrell 
has  drawn  attention  to  his  failures  with 
this  shrub,  and  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
experience.  I  lost  my  first  plant ;  it 
was  grafted,  and  no  doubt  on  the  stock 
spoken  of  by  "  H.  F."  on  page  65.  I 
obtained  another  much  dwarfer,  and  I  presume  it 
was  from  seed.  This  has  grown  vigorously,  and 
from  it  I  resolved  to  save  seed,  hoping  to  get  some 
more  of  it.  Several  seedlings  appeared,  and, 
oddly  enough,  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  all 
bloomed,  but  to  my  astonishment  only  one  of  them 
proved  to  be  andreanus.  This  shows  that  it  is  very 
apt  to  revert  to  C.  scoparius,  but  I  prefer  this  to 
having  grafted  plants.  C.  andreanus  is  most 
charming  when  grown  as  a  bush  close  to  the 
ground.  It  is  ugly  and  unnatural  on  long  stems. 
Chard.  J.  Crook. 


EARLY  PEACHES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,- In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  Mr. 
Wythes  makes  some  comment  on  the  comparative 
value  of  different  early  Peaches,  a  subject  always 
interesting  to  fruit-growing  readers.  "Alexander," 
Mr.  Wythes  says,  "has  been  discarded  in  favour 
of  Waterloo,  because  of  its  bud-dropping  pro- 
pensities." On  reading  the  note  in  question  I  was 
somewhat  struck  with  the  preference  for  one  of 
two  habitual  bud  droppers.  I  have  grown  both 
varieties — at  least  they  have  been  planted  under 
these  names,  and  though  they  differed  slightly  in 
general  characters,  they  both  seemed  alike  in  the 
matter  of  shedding  the  buds  in  winter.  So 
regularly  did  this  happen  that  a  tree  of  each  in  our 
early  house  had  to  be  removed.  In  another  cold 
house,  Waterloo  at  the  present  time  fails  each  year 
to  give  a  full  crop,  though  the  buds  do  not  drop  so 
badly  as  when  forced,  still  the  tree  loses  a  deal  of 
value  by  reason  of  this  failing. 

Outdoors  they  fruit  most  regularly  and  freely — 
too  freely,  in  fact — and  for  an  early  crop  nothing 
better  could  be  wished.  Amsden  June  under  glass 
is  much  more  to  be  depended  upon  ;  the  colour  of 
this  Peach  is  equal  to  Waterloo  or  Alexander,  and 
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when  well  grown,  and  not  overcroppeJ, 
the  size  is  good  also.  While  so  many 
complain  of  these  bud-dropping  traits, 
there  are  some  who  stand  by  Alexander 
because  it  gives  heavy  crops  of  hand- 
some fruits  under  any  conditions,  forced 
or  otheiwise.  It  is  somewhat  ditticult 
to  give  a  reason  for  this  uncertainty, 
but  soil,  structure,  and  elevation  must 
have  some  considerable  controlling  influ- 
ence. Though  faulty  constitution  is 
usually  attributed  to  these  American 
Peaches,  I  have  never  j-et  heard  a  satis- 
factory solution  given  why  Alexander 
should  drop  almost  every  bud,  while 
sorts  like  Grosse  Mignonne  or  Royal 
George,  for  instance,  growing  in  the 
same  house,  should  develop  flowers  and 
fruit  without  loss.  Hale's  Early  with 
some  is  almost  as  bad  as  Alexander,  but 
with  others  it  is  a  verv  reliable  Peach. 
I  am  at  one  with  Mr.  Wythes  in  giving 
Condor  a  good  name  and  recommenda- 
tion. It  sets  very  freely,  is  of  good 
medium  size,  and  its  quality  first-rate. 
W.  Strcunell. 


NEGLECT   OF    THE  VERBENA. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  view  of  the  increased  interest 
taken  in  Veibenas  of  late,  a  peru=!al  of 
the  list  of  plants  certificated  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  between  the 
years  1H.')9  and  KS09  is  very  interesting, 
as  showing  the  gradual  decline  of  these 
charming  flowers.  In  1859  two  varieties 
were  honoured,  then  in  the  sixties  the 
number  had  increased  to  seventj'-two, 
the  next  decade  saw  a  drop  to  thirty  -  two, 
the  eighties  witnessed  a  further  decline  to 
eighteen,  and,  lastly,  from  1890  to  1899,  only  two 
were  recognised  by  the  floral  committee.  The 
awards  were  in  most  cases  either  first  or  second 
class  certificates,  as  the  award  of  merit  is  of  recent 
introduction;  in  fact,  the  first  Verbena  upon  which 
this  was  bestowed  was  in  1S90.  Recent  interest  in 
Verbenas  has  been  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  stimu- 
lated by  the  variety  Miss  Willmott,  which,  apart 
from  its  value  for  bedding  purposes,  has  been  taken 
in  hand  by  some  of  our  large  market  growers,  who 
turnout  large  quantities  of  perfect  little  specimens, 
each  carrying  numerous  large  heads  of  rich  pink 
blossoms,  and  all  grown  in  the  regulation  44-inch 
or  5-inchpots.  The  scarlet  variety  Warley,  recently 
shown  by  Miss  Willmott,  bids  fair  to  be  a  good 
companion  to  the  other.  H.  P. 


BROWN   TURKEY   FIO    IN   THE   CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 


which  soon  root  in  a  mild  Cucumber  frame.  But 
cuttings  from  stunted  plants  will  be  ilitiicult  to 
root,  and  rarely  grow  freely.  l^.  A. 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  am  one  of  those  who,  happily,  have  never 
quite  given  up  the  culture  of  the  Verbena.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  grew  the  old  selfs,  cjj.,  scarlet, 
blue,  white,  and  purple.  My  experience,  however, 
with  them  is  this  :  In  common  with  almost  every 
garden  plant  which  has  to  be  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings,  a  change  of  stock  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  course  of  time,  and  this  I  find  to  be  most  difficult 
to  obtain.  As  your  correspondents  point  out,  the 
Verbena,  or  at  least  the  named  sorts,  has  been  very 
much  neglected,  and  I  fear  that  such  beautiful 
varieties  as  Defiance,  Emperor,  Blue  King,  Ava- 
lanche, and  other  equally  beautiful  have  gone  for 
ever.  A  friend  who  was  my  neighbour  for  a 
number  of  years  once  grew  some  of  these,  but  I 
fear  they  have  now  gone  too. 

I  quite  agree  with  j'our  many  correspondents 
respecting  the  "coddling."  A  fairly  dry  cold  frame 
where  the  frost  can  be  kept  out  is  all  that  is 
required  for  them  during  the  winter.  Last  winter 
Verbena  Miss  Willmott  kept  perfectly  healthy  in  a 
frame  built  against  a  house  with  a  south  aspect. 
What  one  has  to  guard  against  is  a  dry,  hot  atmoE- 
phere  ;  this  will  soon  ruin  Verbenas.  Thrip  and 
greenfly  will  attack  them,  and  all  the  dipping  and 
fumigating  one  can  give  will  not  save  them.  The 
Verbena  likes  a  cold  and  not  too  dry  atmosphere 
during  winter.  In  spring  a  little  more  heat  will 
cause  it   to  produce  plenty  of   healthy  cuttings. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  THE  CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 

FRUIT  culture  in  the  Channel  Islands  has 
been  of  long  and  steady  growth,  although 
at  times  its  development  has  been 
starllingly  rapid.  In  the  remote  past 
the  culture  of  Apples  for  Cider,  largely 
for  export,  was  an  important  item  with 
the  Channel  Island  farmer.  This  has  been  steadily 
declining.  Cider  orchards  in  more  recent  times 
having  been  ruthlessly  cut  down,  and  the  land 
cleared  for  early  Potato  culture.  This  for  a  time 
certainly  held  out  better  prospects,  but  this,  in  its 
turn,  has  changed  for  the  worse.  JIany  who  read 
of  the  vast  export  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers 
from  these  islands  are  surprised  at  its  volume,  and 
visitors  who  witness  the  long  stream  of  carts  and 
vans  laden  with  produce  wending  their  way  to  the 
quays  are  astonished  that  such  little  patches  of 
land,  well  and  carefully  cultivated,  can  send  so 
much  to  the  mainland  markets.  Nearly  every 
Channel  Islander  is,  more  or  less,  born  with  a  taste 
for  soil  cultivation,  and  takes  a  most  intelligent 
interest  in  the  industry  of  the  islands.  This  has 
proved  to  be  to  their  great  advantage,  and  we 
believe  if  a  like  spirit  existed  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  if  such  a  spirit  were  encouraged, 
England  would  be  better  supplied  with  home 
produce  than  she  is  at  present,  and  considerably 
less  money  by  many  millions  would  annually  be 
paid  for  foreign  produce. 

Figs  have  always  been  largely  and  well  grown  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  in  the  first  instance,  of  course, 
in  the  open  air,  before  we  exported  fruit.  In  those 
days  large  trees  were  trained  flat  over  a  wooden 
framework,  varying  in  height  from  4  feet  at  the 
front  to  0  feet  at  the  back.  Many  of  these  trees 
are  still  grown  for  supplying  fruit  in  its  natural 
season.  When  forcing  came  into  favour  many  of 
these  large  trees  were  covered  with  gl.ass,  and  in 
some  instances  pipes  and  boilers  were  employed. 


The  increase  of  profit  was  of  course  very  great, 
but  many  of  the  trees  so  treated  died  after  a  few 
years.  This,  no  doubt,  was  largely  caused  by  lack 
of  water  during  the  winter  and  early  months  of 
the  year.  A  few  large  trees  which  would  now  be 
valued  were  actually  cut  out  owing  to  prices 
falling  for  a  time. 

Some  old  trees  under  glass,  however,  are  still 
doing  well.  But  the  new  grower  now  generally 
grows  pot  plants,  or  small  trees  planted  on  the 
floor  and  trained  over  the  roof.  In  the  latter  case 
root-pruning  is  found  to  have  excellent  effect  in 
restricting  excess  of  vigour.  Generally  speaking, 
the  crop  may  be  looked  upon  as  profitable.  Figs 
are  still  not  generally  liked,  however,  so  that  it 
would  probably  be  easy  to  glut  the  market.  It 
certainly  would  not  be  wise  for  a  grower  to  go  in 
too  largely  for  Fig  culture.  Many  varieties  have 
been  tried,  but  Brown  Turkey  alone  appears  to 
meet  with  general  favour.  It  is  found  to  be  the 
most  reliable  and  productive. 

A  Channel  Island  Grower. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Propagating. 

A  LTHOUGH   many   of   our    bedding   plants 

/%  have  made  slow  progress  this  season, 

/   %         it  is  quite  necessary  that  their  propa- 

;      /      \        gation  should  now   be  taken  in  hand  if 

I         %      strong  young   stock    is  to  be  had   for 

wintering.     It  is  far  better  to  lay  in  a 

I  stock  now  than  to  depend  on  forced  plants  in  early 

spring  ;  then  work  comes  in  with  a  rush,  and  it  is 

almost  impossible  to   give   these  due  attention  at 

that  busy  season. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. 
The  propagation  of  these  should  now  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  I  do  not  suggest  that  a  complete 
raid  should  be  made  on  the  beds,  but  there  are 
many  young  shoots  that  can  be  taken  off  without 
making  much  difference  to  the  general  effect,  and 
the  removal  of  which  will  help  later  growths  to 
develop.  Cuttings  in  the  open  ground  will  now 
strike  freely  and  develop  excellent  plants.  When 
potted  up  in  the  early  part  of  October  they  make 
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strong  plants  from  which  a  useful  lot  of  flower 
may  be  taken  until,  and  sometimes  after,  Christ- 
mas, but  on  the  whole  I  think  the  most  economical 
way  is  to  use  boxes  for  them  ;  there  will  then  be 
no  necessity  to  disturb  them  again  until  they  are 
boxed  or  potted  off  in  the  early  spring.  A  fair 
amount  of  drainage  material  well  covered  with 
some  of  the  more  fibrous  portions  of  the  soil  should 
be  used  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  sour.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sand  should  be  mixed  with 
the  soil  also.  If  the  cuttings  are  very  sappy  they 
should  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  an  hour  or 
two  before  being  inserted  in  the  soil.  Avoid 
overcrowding  in  the  boxes,  give  a  thorough 
watering,  and  then  stand  the  boxes  in  the  open, 
giving  them  the  advantage  of  full  sun.  Here  they 
may  remain  until  frost  makes  it  necessary  to  put 
them  under  cover. 

Anemones  and  Ranunculas. 
These  will  now  have  done  flowering.  Lift  the 
tubers  and  store  them  away  until  planting  time 
comes  round  again.  Many  of  the  failures  we  hear 
of  in  their  cultivation  are  due  to  not  giving  them  a 
season  of  real  rest  and  ripening. 

T.  B.  Field. 
Ashwellthorpe  Gardens,  Norwich. 


THE  FEUIT  GARDEN. 
Strawberries. 
Young  plants  that  have  been  recently  shifted  from 
small  3inch  into  fruiting  pots  may  be  removed 
from  partial  shade  to  a  light,  open  spot,  free 
from  worms,  and  within  easy  reach  of  water,  of 
which  they  will  take  liberal  supplies,  until  the 
time  arrives  for  storing  them  away  for  the  winter. 
In  placing  the  early  sorts,  which  generally 
occupy  small  pots,  the  latter  may  be  made  to  shade 
each  other  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  until  the 
foliage  requires  more  room,  when  every  alternate 
plant  may  be  taken  out,  or,  better  still,  all  may  be 
turned  out  and  rearranged  to  prevent  their  root- 
ing in  the  bed.  Until  now  the  weather  has  been 
more  favourable  to  the  production  of  runners  than 
the  formation  of  good  ripe  crowns  ;  so  much  so, 
that  a  thousand  7-inch  pots  filled  and  placed  on  a 
nursery  bed  in  this  garden  are  now  half  filled  with 
roots  and  occupying  their  summer  quarters,  never 
having  been  watered  with  the  hand.  If  the  weather 
still  continues  wet  and  unfavourable,  all  the  plants 
must  have  full  exposure  to  light  and  air  by  being 
placed  in  rows  on  planks,  platforms,  or  low  walls, 
as  it  is  in  every  way  better  to  have  a  few 

Well-ripened  Plants 
than  to  swell  expenses  by  wintering  a  great  number 
than  can  be  properly  grown  and  tended  through 
the  summer.  When  the  potting  of  the  forcing 
plants  is  brought  to  a  close,  provision  must  bo 
made  for  another  year  by  planting  out  the  surplus 
runners  before  they  begin  to  suffer  from  confine- 
ment in  the  small  pots  in  which  they  have  been 
layered.  In  the  selection  of  a  site  the  first  con- 
sideration should  be  light  and  air,  as  plants  which 
are  shaded  and  drawn  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce good  runners.  Next  comes  the  soil,  which 
should  be  well  prepared  by  the  use  of  manure  and 
deep  trenching,  and  if  a  little  new  heavj-  calcareous 
soil  can  be  placed  round  each  plant  the  labour  will 
not  be  thrown  away.  If,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going conditions,  a  situation  near  water  can  be 
selected,  its  importance  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Growers  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  exchang- 
ing runners  with  distant  friends  and  neighbours 
will  do  well  to  try  the  experiment. 

Cucumbers. 
Where  the  Cucumber  house  proper  is  devoted  to 
Melons  in  summer,  the  raising  of  young  plants  must 
be  regulated  by  the  time  it  is  likely  to  be  ready  for 
their  reception.  A  manure  pit  or  frame  with 
fermenting  material  for  giving  bottom-heat  is  the 
most  suitable  structure  for  raising  and  growing 
the  plants  in,  as  they  can  be  kept  near  the  glass 
until  they  are  large  enough  for  shifting  into  the 
fruiting  pots.  Immediately  after  the  Melons  are 
removed  clear  away  all  the  old  soil  and  plunging 
material,  thoroughly  cleanse  the  walls,  wash  the 
glass,  and  paint  the  woodwork  if  necessary ;  then 


fill  the  pit  to  the  usual  level  with  fermenting 
leaves,  plunge  the  fruiting  pots  and  introduce  the 
compost,  but  defer  planting  until  the  heat  of  the 
bed  has  subsided  to  90°  and  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
warmed  through.  If  due  attention  is  given  to  early 
closing  with  solar  heat  and  moisture,  and  the 
bottom-heat  is  kept  up,  the  firing  of  houses  now  in 
full  bearing  may  be  discontinued.  Dress  the  plants 
three  times  a  week,  and  avoid  overcrowding  by 
stopping  at  the  first  joint  beyond  the  fruit  and  by 
the  removal  of  a  few  of  the  old  leaves. 
Madresfield  Court.  W.  Crump. 

THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Pelargoniums. 
Cuttings  of  the  show  varieties  should  be  made 
from  the  well-ripened  wood  of  the  current 
season's  growth.  Select  for  this  purpose  the 
best  cuttings  from  the  most  favoured  varieties, 
and  insert  them  in  small  pots  filled  with  sandy 
soil,  which  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
exposed  to  plenty  of  light,  and  kept  somewhat 
dry  ;  except  in  very  bright  weather  no  shade  will 
be  required. 

Kalosanthes  or  Rooiieas. 
Coccinea  is  a  very  useful  plant  for  late  summer 
work  when  flowering  plants  are  less  numerous  than 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year,  therefore  any  old 
plants  now  passing  out  of  bloom  and  that  have 
become  leggy  should  be  used  for  propagating. 
Cuttings  from  unflowered  shoots  strike  readily  in 
sandy  soil  in  small  pots  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool 
house  or  in  a  dry,  cool  pit.  These  arc  very  im- 
patient of  too  much  water  at  the  root,  therefore 
a  little  extra  care  in  watering  is  necessary.  R. 
falcata  produces  very  showy  corymbs  of  bright 
orange-red  flowers  from  .July  to  September,  and  is 
best  treated  as  a  greenhouse  succulent. 

Tree  or  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations 
should  be  layered  at  once;  these  are  best  treated 
after  the  manner  of  Malmaisons.  For  cut  flowers 
this  is  the  most  useful  section  of  Carnations  we 
have,  and,  as  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  practically 
all  the  year  round,  it  is  desirable  to  work  up  a 
large  stock  ;  for  general  treatment,  the  hints  given 
for  Malmaisons  may  be  adopted. 

Mignonette. 
Where  pyramidal  plants  are  intended  to  be 
grown,  select  the  strongest  plant  in  each  seed  pot 
and  support  it  with  a  small  stake,  at  the  same  time 
weeding  out  all  the  remaining  plants.  For  this 
method  of  cultivation  a  greenhouse  is  more  con- 
venient than  a  pit.  When  the  leading  shoot  sets  a 
flower-bud  remove  it  as  soon  as  discovered,  and 
train  up  the  succession  shoot  in  like  manner  to  the 
first  until  the  desired  height  is  attained.  Encourage 
the  side  shoots  by  removing  all  flower-buds  as  they 
appear,  and  as  the  pots  become  full  of  roots  repot 
them  into  8-inch  pots,  which  are  large  enough  for 
plants  2  feet  or  more  in  height.  For  flowering 
during  the  winter  make  another  sowing  in  5-inch 
pots,  and  as  the  seeds  germinate  keep  them  near 
the  glass  in  a  light,  cool,  airy  house. 

Vallota  purpurea. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of 
bulbs,  which  should  be  potted  in  fibrous  loam,  leaf- 
soil,  and  sand  ;  in  potting  keep  the  bulbs  3  inches 
or  4  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  place 
a  handful  of  sand  immediately  round  the  bulb, 
which  requires  to  be  potted  very  firmly,  so  that  it 
is  best  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  same  pot  for 
several  years. 

Wendover.  J.  Jaques. 


CHRYSANTHEMQMS. 
Taking  the  Bud. 
Plants  which  are  intended  to  produce  exhibition 
blooms  during  November  should  have  been  so 
timed  as  to  have  their  buds  formed  during  August 
or  the  first  ten  days  in  September.  All  the  large 
Japanese  varieties  should  be  the  first  to  secure,  but 
many  of  the  incurved  sorts  are  best  taken  during 
the  early  part  of  next  month.  This  operation 
requires  to  be  done  with  much  care,  as  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  main  bud  which  is  intended  to  make 


the  flower  will  cause  serious  defect  later  on.  The 
surplus  buds  are  best  removed  during  evening  or 
early  morning  when  the  growths  are  fresh  and  stifT, 
and  a  small  pointed  stick  is  best  for  the  purpose, 
holding  the  point  of  the  shoot  firmly  with  one  hand 
while  the  small  buds  and  shoots  are  being  manipu- 
lated. In  the  case  of  strong  plants  it  is  best  not 
to  be  too  severe  on  the  first  thinning,  but  to  leave 
one  or  two  shoots  near  the  bud  for  a  few  days, 
which  does  much  to  prevent  coarseness  and  hard 
centres.  Feeding  should  be  withheld  for  a  few 
days  ;  it  is  a  serious  mistake — far  too  often  made — 
to  gorge  the  plants  with  manure  while  they  are 
setting  their  buds  and  immediately  after  they  are 
selected. 

Surface  Dressing. 
It  is  a  capital  plan  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
to  give  all  the  plants  a  good  dressing  of  fresh 
material.  The  fresh  mixture  should  consist  of  two 
parts  finely  chopped  turfy  loam,  two  parts  half- 
decayed  horse  or  cow  manure,  and  a  small  portion 
of  bone  dust  added.  This  must  be  used  moderately 
dry,  and  made  very  firm  with  a  potting  stick. 
Much  care  will  have  to  be  exercised  in  watering 
after  this  has  been  added  or  one  may  be  deceived 
very  easily.  Thoroughly  test  the  plants  both  by 
tapping  and  weighting  them. 

TiEiNo  THE  Growths. 
At  this  season  we  often  experience  severe  gales, 
and  unless  the  growths  and  plants  are  made  very 
safe  serious  results  are  often  experienced.  Extra 
lengths  of  cord  should  be  stretched  from  post  to 
post,  and  each  plant  securely  fastened  to  it,  as  a 
strain  on  a  well-grown  row  of  Chrysanthemums 
during  gusty  weather  is  very  great.  Each  growth 
also  should  be  made  safe.  Some  varieties  are  very 
much  more  brittle  than  others,  and  unless  special 
means  are  taken  to  preserve  them  most  of  the 
points  will  be  broken.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
make  these  safe  than  to  tie  Bamboo  tips  about 
2  feet  to  3  feet  long  to  the  young  shoots,  using 
broad  pieces  of  bass  for  the  purpose,  and  tie  the 
tip  of  Bamboo  to  the  top  line  of  cord. 

Insect  Pests. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  does  insect  life  do  more 
damage  than  now.  Among  the  most  troublesome 
are  the  earwig,  white  thrip,  and  jumper,  con- 
sequently a  sharp  look  out  must  be  kept  for  these, 
and  means  taken  to  eradicate  them.  Earwigs  can 
be  easily  trapped,  as  before  advised,  with  Bean 
stalks  ;  the  plants  should  also  be  looked  over  for 
them  during  evening  with  a  lamp.  The  insect 
generally  known  as  the  juniper  does  consider- 
able damage  in  some  seasons  by  piercing  the  buds 
when  quite  small.  These  must  be  crushed  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  but  are  very  troublesome  to 
catch.  Thrips  often  do  much  mischief  before  being 
detected  ;  they  secrete  themselves  in  the  point  of 
the  shoot,  sucking  the  life  out  of  it.  They  have  a 
particular  liking  for  some  sorts,  especially  the 
Queen  family.  Thoroughly  syringe  out  the  points 
with  some  reliable  insecticide — quassia  chips, 
tobacco  water,  and  soft  soap  made  fairly  strong  is 
both  safe  and  effectual  if  persistently  used  two  or 
three  nights  in  succession.  Give  the  foliage  a  good 
dusting  of  black  sulphur  on  the  under  side  once  a 
week  to  prevent  mildew,  and  thoroughly  syringe 
the  plants  on  all  fine  days  in  early  afternoon. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elslree,  Herts. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Winter  Green  Crops. 
The  dull  rainy  weather  we  have  experienced  since 
these  were  planted  out  has  been  conducive  to 
extraordinarily  rampant  growth.  What  the  plants 
now  want  is  plenty  of  sun  to  solidify  that  growth 
in  order  that  when  wintry  weather  comes  they 
may  withstand  it  without  injury.  Brussels  Sprouts 
that  have  grown  strong  and  are  wanted  for  early 
pickings  or  for  exhibition  should  have  a  rough 
stake  placed  against  each  plant  and  be  tied  ;  this 
will  prevent  injury  from  storms  and  winds. 

Cauliflowers. 
In  cold  districts  some  seed  should   be  sown   at 
once  for  wintering  in  frames  for  producing  heads 
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when  planted  out  in  April.  Many  gardeners  now 
depend  upon  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  heat 
early  in  the  year  for  the  earliest  supply,  and 
doubtless  the  system  answers  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  well  as  the  older  one  in  certain  districts,  but  in 
others  it  does  not.  In  milder  localities  the  '23rd  of 
the  month  will  be  found  earlj'  enough.  Sow  on  a 
warm  border  in  an  open  position  that  the  plants 
may  obtain  full  light.  Cover  the  bed  with  mats 
until  germination  takes  place.  When  the  first 
rough  leaf  has  developed  prick  out  in  soil  that  is 
not  too  rich  in  a  cold  frame.  Keep  close  and 
shaded  from  the  hottest  sun  for  a  few  days  to 
re-establish  them,  then  give  all  the  light  and  air 
possible  until  sharp  weather  sets  in. 

Parsley. 
Another  sowin^ 
in  frames  for  late  winter  and  early  spring  use. 
This  sowing  may  either  be  made  in  a  prepared  cold 
frame  or  on  a  warm  border  in  the  open,  and  when 
bad  weather  sets  in  place  a  frame  over  it.  The 
latter  method  answers  well  in  warm  localities,  but 
I  advise  the  former  for  the  north  and  in  damp 
districts.  Any  old  frame  will  do  for  this  crop, 
provided  the  glass  is  in  good  order  for  throwing  off 
cold  rains  and  snow,  which  are  more  harmful  than 
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A   USEFUL   SPRING  VEGETABLE- 
GOOD  KING  HENRY. 


M 


ANY  vegetable  growers  will  probably 
think  the  above  name  for   a  spring 
vegetable  a  peculiar  one.     Probably 
it  is  local,  as  I  have  heard  it  called 
Lincolnshire  Spinach  and  Asparagus, 
but     botanically     it     is     known    as 
Chenopodium    Bonus    Henricus.     It   is    a    peren- 
nial,   a   native  of    this  country,    but  is   found   in 
many   parts   of    Europe,    though  not  in    a   culti- 
vated   state.       At     the     same     time     it    is    an 
.       I  excellent  spring  vegetable  and  of  simple  culture, 
may  yet  be  niade  for  protecting  j  a,nd  its  good  eating  qualities  should  make  it   more 

generally  cultivated.  I  have  never  seen  it  growing 
much  farther  north  than  Lincolnshire,  where  in 
this  and  adjoining  counties  it  is  a  general  favourite, 
but  mostly  found  in  small  gardens.  In  the  county 
named  it  is  usually  grown  in  one  corner  of  the 
garden,  and  the  green  shoots  are  the  edible  portion. 
Its  season  is  from  April  till  .June.  The  plants 
begin  to  grow,  if  in  good  soil  and  a  sheltered 
position,  in  March,  and  cutting  is  general  in  April. 


covering  from  the  base  to  the  tender  part,  but 
I  think  it  is  much  better  to  cut  the  shoots 
when  quite  J'oung  if  cooked  in  the  same 
way  as  Asparagus.  For  amateurs'  gardens  this 
would  be  an  excellent  vegetable,  requiring  so  little 
attention  and  giving  a  good  return  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  green  vegetables  are  scarce. 

G.  Wythes. 


WINTER    SPINACH. 

This  is  amongst  the  most  important  and  useful  of 
winter  vegetables,  so  much  so  that  it  is  in  constant 
demand.  It  is  difficult  in  some  gardens  to  keep 
up  the  supply,  and  in  many  the  plants  go  off 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  while  in  some  old 
garden  soils  they  refuse  to  grow  satisfactorily.  I 
have  observed  that  in  new  soil  the  crop  is  far 
better.  Another  difficulty  in  its  culture  is  to 
regulate  the  time  of  sowing  so  as  to  get  plants  of 
the  right  size,  for  I  have  proved  many  times  that 
when  they  are  too  large  and  severe  frost  comes 
they  die  off  just  above  the  ground  line.  Upon 
examination  I  have  found  that  the  stems  were 
hollow,  the  frost  freezing  them  through.  This 
being  so  for  years  I  have  tried  to  get  a  hard,  solid 
To  do  this  it  is  somewhat  difficult,  as  much 


actual  frosts.  Some  rough  brick  rubble  should  first ,  rj^^^  young  shoots  are  cut  and  tied  in  bunches  like  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  time  of  sowing, 
be  thrown  in  to  form  drainage,  and  over  this  I  Asparagus,  and  the  best  produce  is  that  out  as  low  '  and  the  season.  As  our  situation  is  low  this  evil 
place  a  layer  of  roucsh  stable  litter.  Then  fill  up  to  j^^^  j„  ^^^^  g^ji  ^g  possible,  though  in  the  county  is  increased.  I  try  and  obtain  a  not  too  forward 
within  6  inches  of  the  glass  with  fairly  rich  soil:    „amed  the  growths   are    often    much   larger,  and    or    coarse    plant,    but    with    a    hard,    solid   stem 

only  the  top  or  green  portion  is  used,  much  the  close  to  the  ground,  (iarden  soils  are  too  quick 
same  as  ordinary  vegetables.  The  plant  grown  in  ;  and  result  in  too  rapid  a  growth,  but  in  open 
good  soil  produces  shoots  not  unlike  good  Asparagus  [  fields  it  is  just  the  reverse.  This  is  why  the  Spinach 
as  regards  size,  and  it  is  cooked  in  a  similar  way  crop  is  often  better  in  fields  than  in  gardens, 
and  served  on  toast  with  melted  butter.  When  i  The  slug  is  one  of  its  worst  enemies,  and  in  the 
the  growths  are  more  advanced  they  are  best  west  and  on  wet,  heavy  soil  the  pest  is  abundant, 
cooked  as  a  green  vegetable.  The  culture  as  ]  In  selecting  a  position  to  sow  seed  on  I  chose  an  open 
described  is  simple  ;  indeed,  in  the  county  named  !  one,  and  on  land  that  is  not  too  exposed.  If  it 
a  bed  is  made  every  few  years.  The  plants  are  I  should  be  loose  then  it  is  trodden  quite  firmly, 
divided   just   before  growth  is  active,  and  if  the  j  similar   to   preparing   for   an   Onion   crop.      It   is 


this  must  be  trodden  and  raked  level  and  the  seed 
sown  thinly  in  drills  G  inches  apart.  Keep  the 
frame  close  and  dark  until  the  seed  germinates, 
and  when  the  seedlings  attain  1  inch  in  height 
thin  out  to  4  inches  apart. 

Tripoi-i  Onioxs. 

Sow  seed  of  such  well  known  sorts  as  Giant 
Rocca  and  Golden  Globe  to  stand  the  winter.  A 
plot  of  ground  that  has  carried  a  not  too  exhaustive 
early  crop  will  do  for  these.  Dig  deeply  and  after- 
wards tread,  roll,  and  make  level.  Draw  drills 
18  inches  apart  and  li  inches  deep  and  sow  thinly. 

Stowkiijh  Abbey  Gardens.         H.  T.  Martin. 


treatment  is  generous  there  will  be  a  good  return 
in  the  shape  of  shoots  superior  in  size  to  those  left 
to  grow  as  they  like.     A  simple  method  of  culture 


difficult  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  method, 
as  circumstances  differ  considerably.  In  our 
garden  I    have    found    land    that    has   been  used 


AND 


CANTERBURY    BELLS 
THYME. 

In  the  Gardens  of  Hewell  Grange,  Redditch, 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  well  how  named  may  be  the  best  method  of  culture, 
beauty  and  utility  may  go  hand  in  hand  in  " 
the  garden.  The  vegetable  garden, 
if  not  useful,  is,  of  course,  valueless, 
therefore  the  crops  it  produces  must 
first  be  considered.  It  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  unattractive,  as  the  appear- 
ance of  many  a  kitchen  garden 
nowadays  can  testify.  There  are 
many  ways  of  imparting  interest 
and  beauty  to  this  part  of  the  garden, 
and  there  are  few  that  are  better 
than  that  illustrated.  Thyme  makes 
a  charming  edging  to  the  walk,  and 
apparently  enjoys  its  position,  while 
the  Canterbury  Bells  behind  more 
than  pay  for  the  space  they  occupy. 
The  photograph  was  taken  in  the 
kitchen  garden  at  Hewell  Grange, 
near  Hedditch,  the  Worcestershire 
residence  of  Lord  Windsor.  Mr. 
A.  A.  Pettigrew  is  the  head  gar- 
dener. There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  vegetable 
garden  should  not  be  made  a 
pleasant  place  when  good  taste  is 
exercised,  and  the  borders  in  it  can 
be  regarded  as  a  "  reserve "  garden 
for  cutting  from  for  the  house,  to  save 
those  in  the  more  conspicuous  parts 
being  interfered  with.  In  such  a 
border  as  the  one  shown  many 
useful  flowers  can  be  grown  and 
cut  freely  from  in  their  season  — 
Sweet  Peas,  Canterbury  Bells,  and 
so  on.  H.  T. 


is  by  seed.  Sow  the  seeds  early  in  the  spring,  in  i  for  early  Potatoes  sufficiently  solid.  Our  best 
deeply  dug  land  well  manured,  in  rows,  '2  feet  !  results  have  been  from  sowing  where  Strawberries 
between  the  rows  and  half  that  distance  between  have  been,  not  digging  or  opening  it  in  any  way, 
the  plants.  Thinning  should  be  done  early,  and  ,  but  simply  hoeing  over  deep  enough  to  draw  the 
the  plants  transplant  readily  if  sown  in  a  seed-bed,  |  drills.  Occasionally  I  have  used  ground  froni  which 
so  that  if  only  a  few  plants  are  grown  the  last  autumn-sown  Onions  have  been  cleared  with  good 
"     '  "     "     "       ■  If  the  !  results,  this  promoting  a  firm  growth. 


hoots  are  allowed   to  get  old  remove  the  outer  ;      With  regard  to  manure  I  make  a  point  of  having 
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some  fresh  ashes  made  from  the  rubbish  heap  and 
mix  burnt  earth  with  it.  It  is  essential  that  it 
should  be  put  on  the  land  dry,  seeing  much  of  the 
value  of  the  wood  ashes  is  gone  when  wet.  When 
the  seed  is  sown  and  lightly  covered  in  this 
preparation  is  thrown  over  the  land  ;  it  fills  in  the 
drills  completely,  and  provides  a  coating  of  it  for 
the  plants  to  come  through.  It  acts  in  two  ways, 
first  as  a  stimulant  to  the  soil  and  wards  off  the 
slugs.  The  rough  bits  of  charcoal  in  the  ashes 
make  it  difhcult  for  the  slugs  to  crawl  over. 
Where  there  is  no  charcoal  in  the  ashes  we  throw 
a  coating  of  cinder  ashes  over  them. 

Sowing  time  is  important.  I  usually  sow  on 
three  occasions,  as  the  seasons  differ  considerably. 
Our  first  is  at  the  end  of  July,  again  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  thirdly  at  the  close  of  the 
month.  Should  the  autumn  be  early  then  the  two 
first  periods  are  the  best,  but  if  very  mild  the 
growth  from  the  first  sowing  is  too  coarse  and 
worthless.  I  have  sown  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber, but  do  not  recommend  it.  Always  make  the 
soil  fine. 

Forde  Abbey.  J.  Crook. 


NOTABLE    GARDENS. 


CHEDINGTON    COURT,    DORSET. 

OFTEN  the  most  attractive  and  inter- 
esting gardening  is  to  be  found  in 
places  of  moderate  size,  and  there 
one  often  finds  the  most  ardent  plant 
lovers.  The  garden  now  under 
notice  has  a  good  claim  to  be  placed 
in  this  category.  Although  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  visit  a  good  number  of  gardens,  seldom 
have  I  seen  a  more  attractive  one  than  this,  both 
from  its  situation  and  the  plants  it  contains.  The 
Western  Counties  are  famed  for  their  hills  and 
dales.  Chedington  stands  on  a  hillside  about 
four  miles  from  Crewkerne  and  overlooking  that 
town,  and  near  Merriott,  once  kno%vn  so  well  in 
connexion  with  John  Scott,  the  great  fruit 
authority,  some  thirty  to  forty  years  ago. 
Standing  at  the  entrance  lodge,  the  view  over  this 
fertile  valley  is  magnificent,  with  the  Quantock  and 
Mendip  Hills  in  the  distance.  The  Taunton  vale 
is  famed  for  its  wonderful  soil  and  productiveness. 

On  one  side  of  the  entrance  drive  the  park, 
which  is  finely  wooded,  slopes  away  to  the  village 
of  South  Perrott,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  lawn 
upon  which  is  planted  a  collection  of  standard 
Thorns.  Among  others  I  noticed  varieties  of  the 
Cockspur  or  Crus-galli,  tanacetifolia,  and  many 
more.  Few  things  are  more  ornamental  than 
aged  Thorns  when  well  placed,  as  they  are  here. 
Portions  of  the  walls  of  the  mansion  are  covered 
with  choice  climbers  and  shrubs.  I  noticed  that 
the  walls  were  not  disfigured  by  nailing,  but  neat 
wire  trellis  was  used  to  train  the  plants  upon.  On 
the  west  and  south  the  land  slopes,  allowing  one 
to  obtain  grand  views  of  the  naturally  beautiful 
grounds. 

Around  both  these  sides  is  a  terrace  several  feet 
high,  and,  although  only  of  modern  erection,  the 
walls  are  being  fast  covered  with  many  choice  plants, 
such  as  Tea  Roses,  Escallonias,  .Jasminum  revolu- 
tum.  Clematis,  and  Benthamia  fragifera.  In  one 
of  the  sheltered  corners  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace 
wall  I  found  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (end  of  June) 
the  lovely  Carpenteria  californica  in  bloom. 
Although  not  a  large  specimen,  it  was  in  the  best 
of  health,  and  had  many  of  its  large  white  blooms 
still  to  open.  Just  below  the  south  terrace  is  a 
small  well-kept  formal  garden.  In  spring  it  is 
planted  with  bulbs,  &c.  The  background  of  shrubs 
contains  Choisya  ternata,  golden  and  silver 
Weigelas,  large  groups  of  Deutzia  scabra,  with 
one  or  two  of  the  better  Bamboos.  On  one  of  the 
grass  slopes  I  was  told  that  Chionodoxa  thrived 
amazingly  and  made  quite  a  sheet  of  blue  in 
spring. 

The  pleasure  grounds  are  not  extensive,  but  con- 
tain many  types  of  ornamental  gardening.  Here 
may  be  seen  Roses  in  many  forms.  An  arch 
connecting  two  trees  cut  down  was  very  fine, 
simply  a  mass  of  single  claret-red  blooms.     Other 


free  sorts  were  used  in  various  positions  with 
equally  good  results.  Hard  by  grows  a  large  plant 
of  Buddleia  globoaa,  with  other  shrubs  behind 
showing  up  the  orange-coloured  blooms  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  It  is  in  such  a  process  that 
bright  flowering  shrubs  are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Around  the  lake  are  to  be  seen  many  moisture- 
loving  plants,  and  close  to  and  running  down  to 
the  water  is  a  mass  of  Spanish  Irises,  their 
many  coloured  flowers  rising  out  of  the  somewhat 
long  grass  making  a  choice  bit  of  colour  beside  the 
water.  Opposite  this,  on  sloping  ground,  are  some 
informal  Rose  beds,  containing  both  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  with  large  plants  growing  up 
supports  and  over  arches  in  full  bloom  behind. 
The  best  Penzance  Briars  and  the  Austrian  Copper 
were  well  represented. 

In  another  position  near  the  Rose  beds  I  noticed 
a  large  semi-circular  bed  containing  many  of  the 
best  hardy  perennials.  Delphiniums,  Pyrethrums, 
Irises,  &c.,  were  in  bloom,  with  numerous  other 
plants  to  succeed  them.  What  impressed  me  most 
was  the  absence  of  shades  one  so  generally  sees  in 
this  kind  of  gardening.  Added  to  this,  the 
arrangement  was  not  of  the  usual  kind.  There 
were  tall  plants  at  the  back,  and  the  beds  gradually 
sloped  towards  the  front.  Bulbs  were  planted 
among  the  tall  things.  This  prevents  those  large 
bare  spaces  between  the  late-blooming  plants,  as 
the  flowers  fill  them  in  spring,  and  the  foliage  of 
the  bulbs  has  ripened  off  before  the  growth  of  the 
late  perennials  needs  the  space.  Added  to  this, 
the  formal  outline  is  destroyed,  and  no  portion  of 
large  beds  of  hardy  plants  could  be  said  to  be 
devoid  of  colour  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

The  water  from  the  ornamental  pond  runs  in  an 
open  stream  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  this 
is  taken  advantage  of.  Rocks  and  large  stones 
have  been  placed  on  either  side,  and  among  these 
were  planted  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  Ferns, 
Spirita  plumosa,  and  other  tall-growing  plants,  also 
Choisya  ternata,  dwarf  Rhododendrons,  and  poly- 
antha  Roses.  In  small  nooks  near  the  water  were 
many  moisture-loving  plants. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  a  very  large  plant  of 
Geranium  armenum  was  in  full  bloom,  making  a 
glorious  piece  of  colour.  At  the  top  of  the  slopes 
the  stones  are  so  placed  as  to  provide  a  home  for 
many  beautiful  Campanulas,  Dianthus,  &c. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  large  piece  of  ground 
has  been  taken  in  from  the  park,  adding  much  to 
the  beauty  and  affording  space  to  extend  the 
natural  gardening  which  the  owner  delights  in. 

In  a  somewhat  shady  spot  I  saw  a  fine  group  of 
Lilium  szovitzianum  nearly  in  bloom,  many  feet 
high  and  in  the  best  of  health.  Mr.  Birkenshaw 
told  me  it  bloomed  well  last  year.  Anemone 
robinsoniana  flowers  well  here.  Iris  sibirica,  TroUius, 
Saxifrages,  and  a  host  of  other  things  are  thriving 
in  the  new  grounds.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
a  tithe  of  the  beautiful  things  to  be  found  in  this 
most  interesting  garden.  Turn  in  whatever  direc- 
tion you  may  you  see  things  to  interest,  thus 
showing  that  the  owner,  Sir  Henry  Peto,  Bart., 
is  a  true  lover  of  his  garden,  and  derives  much 
pleasure  from  it.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  say  his 
wishes  are  ably  carried  out  by  his  gardener,  Mr. 
H.  Birkenshaw,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  place 
about  three  years,  and,  although  young,  has  had 
experience  in  some  of  the  best  schools  of  gardening. 
The  kitchen  garden,  glass  houses,  and  fruit  garden 
are  managed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  place,  to  provide  material  for  a  small  con- 
servatory adjoining  the  mansion,  and  to  afford  cut 
flowers,  forced  fruit,  &c.  John  Crook. 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  August  number  of  the  Botanical  Maijazine 
contains 

Iftoloma  erianthum.— Native  of  Colombia.  This 
is  also  known  under  the  synonyms  of  Gesnera 
eriantha,  Brachyloma  erianthum,  and  Kohleria 
eriantha.  A  very  handsome  and  free-blooming 
Gesneriad,  with  numerous  pendulous  tubular  red 
and  white  flowers. 

Sedum  StoWw.— Native  of  Mexico.     This  is  a 


curious   member   of    the    Stonecrop    family  with 
yellow  flowers. 

Chlorrea  longibracteata. — Native  of  Chili,  also 
known  as  Asarca  sinuata.  This  is  a  beautiful 
terrestrial  Orchid,  with  a  spike  of  white  flowers 
resembling  one  of  the  Satyriums. 

Arisrema  japonicum.  —  Native  of  China  and 
Japan.  It  is  also  known  as  Arum  Dracunulus  and 
Arisaeraa  latisectum.  This  is  a  plant  of  merely 
botanical  interest  and  little  or  no  beauty.  It  has 
green  flower  spathes  veined  with  white. 

Cixlanche  violacea. — Native  of  Morocco  and 
Algeria.  It  is  also  known  as  Pheliprea  violacea 
and  Orobanche  Phelyp^a.  This  is  a  most  curious 
and  handsome-flowered  parasite.  It  is  found  in 
the  Algerian  desert,  growing  straight  out  of  the 
sand  where  it  is  brackish.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  as  depicted  in  the  plate  is  said  to  be 
possibly  not  quite  exact,  in  consequence  of  dete- 
rioration of  the  specimen  figured  in  transit  to 
Kew. 

The  first  part  of  the  Paris  Revue  Horticole  for 
August  figures 

Tacfionia  manicata. — A  most  beautiful  variety, 
which  is  indigenous  to  Ecuador  and  the  Cordileras 
mountains,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Monsieur 
E.  Andre.  It  has  medium-sized  flowers,  with 
scarlet  ray  petals  and  an  azure  centre.  It  is  said 
to  be  very  free  flowering. 

The  August  number  of  Bevue  de  l' Horticulture 
Beige  contains  on  a  double  plate  the  portraits  of 
four  tuberous  Begonias  named  Lafayette,  un- 
equalled for  bedding,  for  freedom  of  flowering,  and 
brilliancy  of  colour  ;  Joli  Robert,  a  very  pretty 
orange  flower  with  yellow-striped  centre  ;  and  an 
utterly  worthless  pale  pink  and  yellow,  whose 
names  are  not  worth  recording. 

W.    E.    GUMBLETON. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


EARLY -FLOWERING  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS AT  TAMAVORTH. 
IN  view  of  the  display  which  is  to  take  place 
at  Tamworth  on  September  26  next,  a 
recent  inspection  of  the  collection  in  Mr. 
William  Sydenham's  garden  afforded  con- 
siderable interest.  This  grower  hopes  to 
have  4,000  plants  in  bloom  on  the  date 
named,  and  those  who  can  attend  will  see  growing 
in  this  trial  as  many  of  the  older  sorts  as  it  is 
possible  to  acquire.  The  Japanese  sorts  are  in  a 
part  of  the  garden  specially  allotted  to  them. 
They  are  taller  than  the  Pompon  sorts,  ranging  as 
they  do  from  about  18  inches  to  5  feet  in  height. 
The  plants  in  many  instances  have  already  de- 
veloped their  buds,  and  so  well  is  the  period  of 
autumn  covered  by  the  early-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums that  their  display  is  now  beginning,  and, 
all  being  well,  will  be  continued  well  into  November 
next.  Plants  of  M.  Gustave  Grunerwald  and  its 
its  sports  Henri  Yvon,  Louis  Lemaire,  and  Mrs.  R. 
MoUinson  are  already  in  flower,  and,  under  normal 
conditions,  will  continue  to  bloom  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  The  Mme.  Marie  Masse  family  of  these 
plants,  which  includes  Ralph  Curtis  (cream).  Rabble 
Burns  (cerise).  Crimson  Marie  Masse  (chestnut- 
bronze),  and  Horace  Martin  (rich  yellow),  are 
already  showing  colour.  The  Japanese  plants 
impress  one  with  their  greater  value,  chiefly 
because  of  their  freer  style  of  growth,  and  the 
greater  variation  in  the  forms  and  colours  of  their 
Sowers.  The  whole  of  this  magnificent  collection 
of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  is  grown  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  plants  are  not  disbudded. 
In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  convince  visitors  and 
others  of  the  value  of  the  plants  for  the  outdoor 
garden  where,  by  a  natural  system  of  culture,  they 
may  be  seen  to  fulfil  all  that  has  been  said  of  them. 
The  Pompon  plants  are  much  dwarfer  and 
remarkable  for  their  sturdy  and  branching  growth. 
This  type  is  almost  stationary,  and  even  those 
which  have  been  acquired  in  recent  years  are 
either  sports  or  were  introduced  many  years  ago 
and  almost  forgotten,  but  rediscovered  by  Mr. 
William  Sydenham.     The  plants  give  promise  of  a 
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free  and  efifective  display  within  the  next  two  or 
three  montha.  Special  pains  are  being  taken  lo 
make  the  forthcoming  exhibition,  conference,  and 
inspection  of  the  trial  a  complete  success.  A 
handsome  silver  bowl  and  numerous  medals  are  to 
be  awarded,  and  these,  together  with  a  paper  and 
discussion,  should  ensure  for  the  meeting  a  better 
knowledge  of  these  useful  plants  than  is  the  case 
at  present.  The  laudable  object  of  handing  over 
to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  a  certain  proportion  of  the  funds  received 
from  visitors  to  the  trial  and  exhibition  deserves 
to  be  heartily  supported.  Bolehall  House  (hardens 
are  not  a  great  way  from  Tamworth  Station  (both 
Midland  and  North-Western),  and  these  stations 
are  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  countrj'. 

1).  B.  Crane. 


BOOKS. 


The  Book  of  the   Honey-Bee.*— A 

useful  guide  to  the  beginner  in  bee-keeping,  and 
illustrated  with  several  excellent  practical  illustra- 
tions. 

The  Tree  Book.t— Another  of  the  half-a- 
crown  books  now  being  issued  by  Mr.  Lane.  We 
are  not  certain  of  the  object  of  the  book.  If  it  is 
intended  as  a  help  in  the  selection  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  trees  and  shrubs  then  it  fails  woefullj'. 
We  honestly  cannot  discover  any  reason  for  its 
publication.  The  illustrations,  however,  are  well 
chosen  and  of  considerable  beauty.     We  imagine 


from  it8  literary  flavour  that  it  is  intended  merely 
to  while  away  a  pleasant  hour,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  has  its  value.  The  few  remarks  about  the 
way  to  distinguish  trees  are  useful. 

The  Shakespeare  Country.;— This  is 

one  of  the  Country  I.iji  guide  books,  and  is  beau- 
tifully got  up.  It  is  a  picture  book  of  rare  charm, 
and,  besides  being  this,  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the 
Shakespeare  country.  There  are  map^and  appen- 
dices illustrating  the  Washington  and  the  Franklin 
countries.  No  more  interesting  or  better  illustrated 
guide  to  Stratford-on-Avon  and  its  surroundings 
has  appeared. 

The  Forest  Flora  of  New  Zealand. 

By  .J.  H.  Maiden,  and  published  by  authority  of 
the  Government  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales. 
Part  III.  deals  with  the  Red  Cedar  (Cedrela 
australis),  the  Red  Mahogany  (Eucalyptus  resini- 
fera),  and  Cryptocarya  obovata.  The  accompanying 
notes  are  of  great  interest.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Maiden  upon  his  interesting  work. 

The  Natural  History  of  Plants.  ^ 

Parts  XI.  and  XII.  of  this  famous  work  deal 
with  fruit  formation,  heteromorphisra  and  alter- 
nation of  geneiations,  fungus  galls  or  stems, 
galls,  combination  of  parent  characters,  graft 
hybrids,  and  the  origin  of  species,  besides  other 
matter  of  great  botanical  interest .  We  shall 
review  the  work  when  completed  more  elaborately 
than  is  possible  when  considering  the  separate 
parts. 

Recently    Recogrnised    Species   of 
Crataegus  in  Eastern  Canada  and 

New      JEng'Iand.   — The     deseri[itions    given 


in  these  pamphlets  are  of  the  first  importance 
lo  the  botanist.  Mr.  Sargent's  notes  are  in- 
valuable, and  the  present  publications  are  of 
the  greatest  help  to  those  interested,  particu- 
larly in  the  Cratasgus  genus.  Mr.  Sargent  writes 
that  "Since  the  publication  in  Rhodora  in 
February  and  April,  1901,  of  several  species  of 
Cratajgus  found  in  the  Cham  plain  Valley  by  Mr. 
Ezra  Brainerd  and  other  Vermont  botanists,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Jack,  numerous  collections  of  these  plants  have 
been  made  in  Canada  and  New  England.  These 
disclose  new  forms  w  hich  have'previously  remained 
imrecognised."  The  forms  described  are  C.  exigua, 
C.  festiva,  C.  Pequotorum,  C.  pilosa,  C.  conjuncta, 
C.  cognata,  C.  littoralis,  C.  dissona,  C.  Jesupi,  C. 
Stonei,  C.  Peckii,  C.  Bissellii,  and  C.  Hargeri.  Part- 
II.  has  descriptions  of  C.  exclusa,  C.  robesoniana, 
C.  polita,  C.  fretalis,  C.  Thayeri,  C.  contigua,  C. 
irrasa,andC.  fluviatalis.  Mr.  Sargent  has  also  written 
notes  of  the  Craljegus  genus  in  Newcastle  County, 
Delaware,  based  on  collections  and  observations 
made  during  the  last  three  vears  in  this  district 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Canby. 


♦"The  Book  of  the  Honey-Bee."  By  Charles  Harrison. 
John  Lane.     Price  2s.  Gd. 

t"  The  Tree  Book."  By  Jlary  Rowlea  Jarvis.  John  Lane. 
Price  29.  tid. 

;"  The  .Shakespeare  Country."  By  John  Leyland.  Messrs. 
Newnes.     Price  33. 

§  "The  Natural  History  of  Plants."  Kerner  and  Oliver. 
Published  by  Bjackie  and  Sons,  London,  price  each  part 
Is.  Od. 

11  "Recently  Recognised  Species  of  Cratfegus  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  New  England."     By  C.  S.  .Sargent. 
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BANANA     CULTURE 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNc  that  the  Banana  in  the  tropics 
IS  considered  a  fruit  of  much  importance,  both  as 
an  article  of  commerce  and  for  the  various  ways  it 
may  be  used  as  food,  it  is  with  us  in  this  country 
only  considered  of  secondary  importance  as  a  fruit 
grown  under  glass.  As  a  rule  it  is  grown  onlv  in 
gardens  which  contain  large  and  lofty  houses, 
doubtless  for  the  reason  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  space  is  considered  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
and  full  development  of  the  plant.  Homegrown 
produce  is  much  appreciated  on  the  table,  both  as 
a  novelty  and  from  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  much  better  than  that  usually  imported 
from  abroad.  The  variety  chiefly  grown'in  England 
for  fruiting  is  the  Chinese  Banana  (Musa  Caven- 
dishi  or  chinensis),  by  reason  of  its  dwarfer  habit 
than  M.  sapientum  and  its  varieties.  It  is  better 
adapted  to  cultivation  under  glass,  and  for  the 
same  reason  is  well  suited  for  those  who  would  care 
to  make  an  attempt  at  Banana  culture,  but  have 
only  a  limited  amount  of  space  at  command,  such 
as  a  plant  stove  or  a  similar  structure,  which,  if 
from  10  feet  to  1^  feet  high,  would  afford  a  good 
opportunity  for  growing  one  or  two  plants. 
M.  Cavendishi  may  perhaps  not  be  superior  in 
flavour  to  one  or  two  M.  sapientum,  but  it  is  very 
good,  having  a  melting  buttery  taste  when 
thoroughly  ripe.  Banana  plants  are,  moreover, 
not  to  be  despised  for  placing  in  large  conservatories 
among  other  subjects  planted  out. 

Banana  cultivation  is  not  difficult,  and  can  be 
easdy  practised  either  in  borders,  large  pots,  or 
tubs.  The  latter  method  is  generally  adopted 
where  only  one  or  two  plants  are  grown,  or  where 
there  is  not  the  convenience  for  planting  out.  The 
pots  or  tubs    should  not  be   less   than  2A   feet  or 

3  feet  in  diameter  and  about  the  same  in  depth. 
The  bottoms  should  be  perforated  with  several 
large  holes  for  allowing  a  free  passage  to  water  ; 
the  pot   or  tub  should  also  be   raised  3   inches  or 

4  inches  from  the  ground  by  inserting  underneath 
a  few  bricks  and  allowing  them  to  remain  for  the 
tub  to  rest  upon.  Commence  then  to  put  in  the 
drainage,  a  depth  from  5  inches  to  C  inches  being 
sufficient ;  lay  over  the  whole  of  the  drainage  a  turf, 
grass  side  downwards.  The  compost  to  be  after- 
wards filled  in  should  consist  of  good  turfy  loam, 
which  has  been  cut  and  stacked  for  some  time 
previously,  and  which,  if  of  a  moderately  rich 
character,  ought  not  to  have  the  addition  of  any 
manure  beyond  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal.  Exces- 
sively rich  soil  is  fatal  to  stout,  healthy  growth, 
which  is  most  essential  to  success.  Feeding  can 
be  resorted  to  afterwards,  when  the  plants  are 
growing  freely  and  their  receptacles  full  of  roots. 

The  preparation  of  beds  or  borders  is  much  the 
same  as  that  described  for  tubs  ;  of  the  two  methods 
planting  out  is  more  to  be  desired.  Where  a  house 
IS  set  aside  and  devoted  entirely  to  the  Binaiia, 
this  IS  certainly  the  best  plan  to  adopt ;  plants  thus 
grown  afford  the  finest  clusters  of  fruit.  In  making 
the  borders  avoid  large  deep  holes  ;  24  feet  to  3  feet 
deep  should  be  sufficient.  Provision  must  be  made 
at  the  bottom  of  the  border  for  a  drain-pipe  to  be 
laid,  and  this  ought  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  carry 
all  surplus  water  to  a  drain  outside.  In  laying  the 
drainage  material  a  greater  thickness  is  recjuired 
for  borders  ;  in  either  case  it  is  important  that 
good  drainage  is  given,  for  the  Banana  cannot  stand 
a  sour  and  water-logged  soil. 

Planting — February  is  the  best  month  for  this, 
and  also  for  giving  fresh  soil  annually  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  young  plants.  Commence  by  obtaining 
good,  strong,  well-rooted  suckers,  preferably  those 
which  have  been  grown  on  in  pots  for  some  little 
time  previously  ;  fill  in  the  tubs  or  borders,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  inserting  the  plants  so  that  the 
roots  near  the  surface  will  not  be  buried  to  a 
greater  depth  than  2  inches  or  3  inches  from  the 
top,  using  for  the  purpose  the  compost  before  men- 
tioned. As  the  work  proceeds  see  that  the  soil  is 
made  quite  firm,  and  if  at  all  drv  give  a  thorough 
watering  ;  growth  will  be  rapid.  At  the  end  of 
the  growing  season  a  resting  period  from  four  to 
five  weeks  should  be  given  by  allowing  the  plants 
to  become  somewhat  drier  at  the  root.  Until  then 
they  require  an  abundance  of  water.     At  the  end 


of  their  rest  they  will  throw  out  a  fruit  cluster, 
which  when  developed  must  at  once  be  given 
support  to  prevent  breaking  down.  Avoid  wet- 
ting the  plants  overhead  till  flowering  is  over  ; 
when  the  fruit  is  set  expose  it  as  much  as  possible 
to  sunlight.  At  the  end  of  each  cluster  will  be 
observed  a  barren  portion  ;  this  should  be  cut 
away  to  add  to  the  development  of  the  fingers. 
After  the  latter  are  ripe  and  have  been  gathered 
the  old  plants  are  worthless  and  should  be  cut 
down.  A  sucker  from  the  base  should  be  allowed 
to  grow.  With  regard  to  temperature,  the  con- 
ditions which  govern  an  ordinary  stove  house  in 
both  summer  and  winter  will  meet  their  require- 
ments. 

The  Banana  is  a  voracious  feeder,  and  this  should 
be  particularly  noted  with  those  plants  which 
are  in  restricted  root  areas.  They  will  benefit 
during  the  growing  period  by  regular  supplies 
of  nourishment,  given  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure 
or  fertilisers  once  a  week  alternately,  or  the  one 
form  used  regularly.  As  the  fruit  commences 
to  ripen  clear  water  only  should  be  given. 

R.  Barton. 


SOCIETIES. 

NEVVBUity  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  forty-seventh  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held 
on  the  3i-d  inst.,  and  was  an  excellent  one  in  every  way,  but 
especially  was  this  the  case  as  regards  cut  flowers  and  fruit 
while  the  vegetables  were  really  excellent,  considering  the 
peculiar  season,  as  in  some  places  the  crops  are  very  poor 
The  large  open 

Plant  Classes 
were  not  up  to  the  usual  average,  but  good  things  were 
staged  in  that  for  plants  in  bloom,  the  first  prize  going  to 
Mr.  Leith,  Beaurepaire  Park  Gardens,  he  liaving  a  very  I'ood 
six,  the  Clerodendrons  and  Allaniandas  being  well  bloomed  ■ 
Mr.  Surnian,  Donnington  Park,  was  second  :  and  the  veteran 
Mr.  C.  Ross,  VVelford  Park,  a  close  thiid.  For  foliage  plants 
Mr.  Leilh  was  a  good  first,  and  here  some  large  well-grown 
Crotons  of  good  colour  were  shown.  Thougli  the  competition 
was  not  strong,  the  plants  staged  were  good,  Mr.  Ross  being 
second  with  smaller  specimens.  Ferns  also  made  a  small 
class,  Ijut  those  staged  were  good.  Jlr.  T.  Leith  secured  the 
piemier  award.  Colours  are  always  a  feature  at  this 
exhibiUnn,  and  this  year,  though  the  plants  were  smaller 
than  usual,  they  were  well  coloured  and  nicely  grown  Mr 
T.  Surinan  was  first;  .Mr.  R.  C.  Noriis  second;  anil  Mr 
Ross  third,  with  small  but  highly-coloured  specimens. 

Fuchsias,  always  a  feature  at  this  show,  were  a  smaller 
class  than  usual,  lint  the  premier  award  was  easily  taken  by 
Mr.  T.  .Surman,  Uonnington  Park,  he  having  plants  from 
b  feet  to  1)  feet,  grandly  flowered  ;  the  second  prize  lot  were 
much  omaller.  Mr,  G.  A.  Cox  had  well-flowered  pfauts  and 
in  good  condition.  Specimen  plants  in  bloom  were  a  strong 
class  and  very  fine.  Mr.  T.  Surman  led  with  grand  Hydran- 
geas, having  some  hundreds  of  flowers;  Mr  C  Ross  a 
good  second  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Abery,  Tilehurst,  third.  Mr  C 
Ross  had  a  very  fine  Alocasia  macrorhiza  well  coloured  It 
is  not  often  one  sees  this  plant  so  well  grown. 

At  this  show  a  great  feature  is  made  of  the  stands 
decorated  to  show  the  best  arrangement  for  conservatory 
decoration  ;  the  stands  are  low,  and  the  prizes  given  for  the 
best  taste  in  arrangement.  There  were  five  competitors, 
and  all  were  good,  but  some  lacked  colour,  others  finish  Mr 
J.  Howard,  gardener  to  Lady  .Sutton,  Benham  Park,  was  a 
good  first,  having  very  light  materials  and  good  drapery  no 
part  of  the  stage  being  visible  ;  Mr.  Norris  was  a  close 
second,  having  some  good  Orchids ;  and  Mr.  C.  Ross  third  • 
two  other  prizes  being  awarded  in  this  class. 

Very  line  Begonias  were  staged,  the  amateurs  having  finer 
plants  than  the  gardeners  in  several  cases.  Messrs.  Clark 
and  King  had  the  best;  blooms  in  the  single  class,  and  Messrs 
Hopson,  Surman,  and  Norris  in  the  double.  In  this  class 
splendid  plants  were  shown,  and  the  competition  was  very 
strong.  The  plants  for  table  decoration  were  well  staged 
Messrs.  Leith,  Ross,  and  Howard  securing  the  awards  in  the 
order  named. 

Roses 
were  a  feature,  and  though  some  of  the  blooms    staged 
showed  traces  of  the  late  rainfall  there  were  some  good 
flowers. 

In  the  nurserymen's  classes  Messrs.  Cooling  and  Sons, 
Bath,  were  first  with  beautifuily  fresh  blooms,  Mr.  J  R 
1  ranter,  Henley,  being  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  Mead,  Bath, 
third. 

In  the  private  class  Lady  Sutton  led  with  some  beautiful 
Teas  well  set  up,  the  blooms  being  fresh  and  of  splendid 
proportions  ;  Mr.  U.  Mead  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Smith  a 
good  third. 

The  cut  flowers,  especially  the  twenty-four  bunches  of 
miscellaneous  blooms,  were  well  shown.  Mr.  T.  Leith  was 
a  good  first,  staging  in  glasses  and  lightly  arranged  ;  Mr. 
W.  T.  Abery  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  D.  Bosley  third. 
Mr  King  had  the  best  Zinnias,  Mr.  Bingham  being  second, 
and  Mr.  Tranter  the  best  Carnations,  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Abery  taking  second  and  third  prizes.  There  was  no 
lack  of  entries  in  the  cut  flower  classes.  Messrs.  Abery 
and  J.  F.  Marchant  staged  very  good  bouciuets,  and  Messrs. 
tranter,  Bosley,  and  ilalier  had  the  best  Dahlias.  The 
class  for 

Table  Decorations 
was  not  so  keenly  contested  as  usual.     Miss  F.  Harrold  had 
the  best  table,  using  Iceland  Poppies,  Mrs.  Attewell  being  I 


second,  but  using  too  much  greenery,  Mrs.  C.  Stradling  was 
a  close  third,  having  red  Nasturtiums,  and,  though  a  trifle 
low,  the  effect  was  charming. 

Fruit 
was  well  staged.  Grapes  were  exceptionally  fine.  For  Black 
Hamburgh  Messrs.  Surman,  Howard,  and  Lees  were  the 
successful  exhibitors.  In  the  white  class  Messrs.  Surman, 
Howard,  and  Gait,  Aldermaston  Court,  were  the  winners 
In  the  Muscat  class  ilessrs.  Gait,  Ross,  and  -Maher  secured 
the  awards,  Mr.  Gait's  Muscats  being  very  fine.  Tfie  best 
Pine-appIe  came  from  Mr.  Howard,  and  itr.  Ross  had  the 
best  dessert  Apples  (Mr.Gladstone  being  staged),  and  Stirling 
Castle  111  the  cooking  class.  Some  remarkably  good  Cherries 
were  staged  by  Mr.  Maher  of  Gattendon  Court,  and  the  best 
Peaches  from  Beaurepaire  Park  and  Mr.  Ross.  Nectarines 
from  .Messrs,  Lees  and  Leilh,  Mr.  Howard  also  staging  good 
Orleans  Plums,  and  Jlr.  T.  Surman  Greengages,  Mr.  Cox 
having  the  best  Pears.  The  best  Figs  came  from  Sir  Alex 
Arbuthnot  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Mara),  and  small  fruits  were 
excellent,  Messrs.  Ross  and  Surman  being  the  leading 
exhibitors.  " 

Veqetaules 
were  a  feature.  Mr.  Koss  Iiad  the  best  Tomatoes.  Onions 
were  very  fine,  Messrs.  Mara,  Surman,  and  Elford  having 
grand  dishes.  Peas  were  belter  than  usual,  and  Messrs 
Howard,  Leith,  and  Ross  were  the  leading  exhibitors.  Other 
vegetables  were  equally  good.  The  amateurs  and  cottagers 
made  a  splendid  display. 

Wild  flowers  and  stands  of  garden  flowers  were  very  well 
done.    The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  fruit  and  vegetables. 

BASINGSTOKE. 
A  fine  day  favoured  the  twenty-seventh  annual  summer 
show  this  year,  held  in  Golding's  Park,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  and 
was  in  every  way  a  success. 

Plants 
were  more  numerous  than  usual.  For  a  group  of  miscel- 
laneous subjects,  arranged  tor  effect  in  a  semi-circle,  there 
was  only  one  entry,  from  Mr.  G.  Best,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  D. 
Leyland,  The  Vyne,  Basingstoke.  This,  however,  was  well 
worthy  of  the  premier  award  given  to  it. 

For  nine  specimens  in  or  out  of  bloom,  Mr.  W.  Hunt, 
gardener  to  Mr.  R.  Moss,  Fern  Hill,  Blackwater,  was  the 
most  successful,  winning  quite  easily  with  Allamanda  Hen- 
dersonii,  finely  flowered,  and  Acalypha  sanderiana  with 
numerous  blossoms  as  the  leading  subjects  ;  Mr,  J.  Wasley, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Taylor,  Sherfleld  Manor,  Basingstoke, 
was  second  with  healthy  examples  of  Kentia  foaleriana  and 
Microlepia  hirta  cristala. 

Mr.  Wasley  was  first  for  four  foliage  plants  with  healthy 
examples  of  Kenlia  belmoreana,  Adiaiitum  farleyense,  and 
Woodwardia  radicans  ;  Mr.  Hunt  second. 

For  four  flowering  plants,  these  two  exhibitors  changed 
places,  Mr.  Hunt  winning  with  .\llanianda  Hendersonii, 
Lilium  lancifolium  roseum.  Cassia  corymbosa,  and  Acalypha 
sanderiana,  Mr.  Wasley  also  staging  well. 

For  a  single  specimen  flowering  plant,  Mr.  T.  Russell, 
gardener  to  Mr,  R,  Blencowe,  Shippett's  House,  Basingstoke, 
staged  a  Fuchsia  Elegans  fully  S  feet  high,  and  profusely 
flowered,  winning  the  premier  award,  "Mr.  Hunt  with 
Acalypha  sanderiana  coming  next. 

Exotic  Ferns  were  well  shown.  For  six  Mr.  Wasley  was 
first  with  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  Davallia  bullata,  -idian- 
tum  farleyense,  A.  cardiochleana,  and  Davallia  polyantha, 
Mr.  Hunt,  with  admirable  examples  of  Adiantum  cuneatum 
and  A.  gracillimum,  was  second. 

Fuchsias  were  a  grand  display.  For  four,  Mr.  Russell 
staged  Charming,  Marginata,  Rose  of  Castille,  and 
Elegans  fully  7  feet  high  and  grandly  flowered,  winning  the 
premier  award  with  ease;  Mr  C.  Kew,  The  Common 
Basingstoke,  was  second.  Table  plants  were  finely  shown, 
Mr.  Best  winning  for  twelve,  with  such  produce  as  is 
desirable. 

Coleus  were  finely  staged.  F'or  four  Mr.  Best  won  quite 
easily  with  grandly  coloured  plants,  quite  6  feet  high,  and 
neatly  trained  pyramidal  form  ;  Mr.  W.  Green,  gardener  to 
Sir  E.  P.  Bates,  Jlanydown  Park,  second. 

Liliums  were  well  staged  by  Mr.  Hunt,  who  won  quite 
easily  for  four  pots  with  L,  lancifolium  rubrum  and  L. 
roseum  freely  Howered  :  Mr.  Tamplin,  gardener  to  Mr.  W,  R. 
Mitchell,  Down  Grange,  Basingstoke,  second.  Mr.  Hunt  had 
the  best  Caladiums  in  four  plants  ;  Mr.  Best  a  close  second. 
Mr.  W.  Green  had  the  best  show  of  tuberous  Begonias,  well 
flowered  double  and  single  varieties  ;  Mr.  Best  second. 
CrT  Flowers. 

For  twenty-four  Roses,  distinct,  there  were  few  entries. 
Mr.  Neville,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Flight,  Cornstiles, 
'Iwyford,  Winchester,  was  easily  first  with  medium-sized 
blossoms  quite  well  coloured  for  the  season.  For  twelve 
distinct,  Mr.  Neville  also  won,  and  so  he  did  for  twelve 
Tea  varieties,  staging  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Anna  Olivier,  Maman 
Lochet,  and  Caroline  Testout  well.  Mr.  Neville  also  had  the 
best  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  twelve  varieties.  So  good 
were  they  that  we  give  their  names  for  future  guidance  ■ 
Mrs.  i.  W.  Flight,  .Myrab,  Mrs.  B,  Bendas,  Oromow,  Guineise, 
Albata,  Amphion,  Alcinus,  Argosy,  and  Countess  Verulam  : 
Mr  T.  Tucker,  gardener  to  Dr.  Maples,  Kingsclere,  second. 

For  SIX  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore, 
Winchester,  won  easily  with  Lady  Ormsby  Gore,  Duke  of 
Westminster,  Countess  Cadogan,  and  Dorothy  Eckford  •  Mr. 
S.  Clifton,  Winchester,  second. 

For  twelve  herliaceous  cut  flowers  Mr.  Hunt  just  won  from 
Mr.  Wasley  with  really  good  bunches  of  Platycodon  grand!- 
fiorum  album.  Coreopsis  Eldorado,  Pentstemon  Newberry 
Gem,  and  Achillea  The  Pearl.  For  a  collection  to  fill  0  feet 
run  of  tabling  Mr.  Hunt  also  won  the  first  prize  with  a 
showy  exhibit ;  Mr  Tamplin  second. 

Frcit 
was  plentiful  and   good.     For  a  collection  of  six   varieties 
Mr,  Wasley  had  good  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Melons,  Figs 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Oullin's  Golden  Gage  Plum  ■  Mr 
Hunt  second,  with  a  good  exhibit  also. 
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Classes  are  here  provided  for  Grapes  rather  freely.  For 
two  bunches  lilack  Hamliurgh  Mr.  Tamplin  won  with 
niediuni-sized  welMlnishert  examples;  Mr.  Uunlsecond. 

For  tw(j  liunches  black,  any  other  variety,  Mr.  Wasley 
staged  very  tine  .Madrestleld  Court,  and  secured  the  premier 
award  ;  Mr.  Hunt  with  Muscat  Hamburgh  gained  the  second 
place  -.Mr.  Green  with  Oros  Maroc  coming  next. 

In  a  similar  class  for  any  Muscat  variety  Mr.  « asley 
again  depended  upon  Madrestleld  Court,  and  won  premier 
place;  Mr.  Hunt  with  Muscat  Hamliurgh  was  second;  Mr. 
Green  with  Muscat  -\lexaudria  third.  -\lr.  Hunt  staged 
really  good  Foster's  .Seedling  for  the  first  prize  for  two 
bunches  white  any  variety  not  Muscat. 

Melons  were  really  good  in  quality.  Mr.  Tamplin  with 
Windsor  Castle  won  for  green  flesh.  Mr.  Hunt  with 
Sutton's  Scarlet  occupied  a  similar  position  in  the  scarlet 
flesh  division. 

Mr.  Waslev  with  Teach  Exquisite  won  first  place  for  a 
dish  of  five  ;  Mr.  Best  with  Alexandria  second.  Pine-apple 
Nectarine  won  also  for  -Mr.  Wasley  the  principal  place  for 
that  fruit. 

Veoetables 
were  not  so  plentiful  as  usual  here.  Mr.  Kneller,  gardener 
to  SirWyndham  Pi  rtal,  Jlalshanger  Park,  won  both  Messrs. 
Sutton's  prize  for  six  varieties  and  the  society's  prize  for 
eight  dishes  with  excellent  examples  of  Perfection  Tomato, 
Ailsa  Craig  tinion.  Adman's  Glory  Potato,  Intermediate 
Carrot,  Marrowfat  Pea,  and  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower; 
Mr.  Best  a  good  second  in  both  classes. 

NiiN-CoMPETlTIVE   E.XHIHITS 

were  plentiful  ami  interesting.  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Limited, 
.Shirley,  Southampton,  had  a  capital  lot  of  herbaceous 
flowers  ;  Gaillardias  Rownham's  yueen,  Primrose  Gem.  and 
B.  Ladhams  were  noteworthy  ;  Rudbeckia  hirla  conspicua. 
Coreopsis  Eldorado,  and  Lobelia  cardinalia  Andrew  Harlow, 
an  extremely  richly  coloured  variety. 

Mr.  Prichanl,  Christchurch,  also  had  an  effective  bank  of 
hardy  cut  flowers.  Gladioli  of  note  were  Mrs.  heecher, 
crimson  with  white  throat ;  Baron  Joseph  Hulot,  purple, 
very  fine ;  Lafayette,  cream  with  crimson  throat  ;  Bionda, 
red  with  white  throat  markings;  and  Commandant  de 
Gerlache,  bright  blue  ;  he  had  Tritomas  Rufus  and  Lemon 
Queen  also. 

THE  MIDLAND  CARN.^TION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 
This  exhibition  took  place  on  the  6th  inst.  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaslon,  Birmingham,  the  entries  being  very 
numerous  in  all  the  classes,  and  in  that  for  novices  as 
exhibitors  they  represented  a  most  satisfactory  addition  in 
point  of  numbers.  It  is  very  rare,  indeed,  that  visitois  can 
set  up  their  Carnations  beneath  a  canopy  of  growths  of 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  >vhich  festoon  a  large  part  of  the 
show  house  of  the  Botanical  Gardens.  The  two  pianted-out 
examples  are  now  gloriously  radiant  with  mauve  bracts  and 
objects  of  great  beauty.  One  sees  Carnations  at  the  best 
advantage  at  Edgbastoii  with  their  background  of  Fuchsias. 
It  is  a  model  place  for  such  a  show ;  the  houses  are 
extremely  gay  with  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  and  the 
grounds,  alwavs  so  neatly  kept,  are  truly  delightful  just 
now.  Mr.  K.  Sydenham's  absence  was  sincerely  regretted. 
He  sailed  on  Saturday,  the  1st  inat.,  from  .Southampton  on  a 
voyage  for  a  few  months,  which,  it  is  fervently  hoped,  will 
restore  his  wonted  vigour  of  mind  and  body.  Kindly  and 
sympathetic  reference  waa  made  by  Pnjfessor  Hillhouse— at 
the  luncheon  which  followed  the  making  of  the  awards— to 
the  work  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  had  done  for  the  society  in  the 
past,  and  a  photograph  was  taken  of  the  exhibitors,  judges, 
and  otttcials,  which  is  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  .Sydenham  in  a 
suitable  album,  to  which  will  be  attached  the  signatures  of 
all  who  form  the  group. 

Opinions  dirt'ered  as  to  whether  the  quality  of  the  blooms 
was  in  advance  of  those  shown  iti  London.  We  thought  the 
white  ground  flakes  and  bizarres  brighter  generally  than 
those  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall,  while  the  white  ground  Picotees 
had  a  purity  and  snlistance  not  so  fully  possessed  by  those 
seen  in  London.  The  yellow  grounds,  selfs,  and  fancies  were 
probably  not  so  large,  but  many  of  them  were  highly  reflned. 
The  judging  was  undertaken  by  a  large  staff.  The  task  of 
making  the  awards  to  the  blooms  shown  in  the  single 
classes  was  a  very  onerous  one  indeed,  so  many  blooms  being 
staged. 

Self  Caksation.s. 

There  were  seven  entries  of  twelve  varieties,  the  first  prize 
falling  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  R.  0.  Cartwright, Kings  Norton  (Mr. 
G.  Rudd,  gardener),  who  had  in  very  fine  character  Ensign, 
A  beautiful  white  ;  Bomba,  Sir  Bevys,  deep  crimson  shaded 
with  maroon  :  Lustre,  Comet,  Seagull,  a  lovely  blush 
variety  ;  Benbow,  deep  buff  ;  Mrs.  E.  Harabro',  Mrs.  Colby 
Sharpin,  shaded  cinnamon  ;  Germania,  still  one  of  the  very 
best  yellow  selfs;  Enchantress,  and  Mrs.  Prinsep,  also  a 
yellow  self.  Second,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Slechford,  who  had 
very  fine  blooms  of  Agnes  Sorrel,  Much  the  Miller,  Sir 
Bevys,  Dudley  Stuart,  ilra.  E.  Hambro',  Nubian,  Tredegonde, 
Sultan,  Germania,  Benbow,  and  Comet.  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan, 
Wolverhampton,  was  third,  and  four  other  prizes  were 
awarded.  'There  were  twelve  exhibitors  of  six  selfs,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Parton,  jun..  King's  Heath,  treasurer  of  the  society 
was  first  with  very  fine  blooms  of  Much  the  Miller,  a  very 
fine  white;  Nubian,  Barras,  Almoner,  a  yellow  self;  Agnes 
Sorrel,  and  Mrs.  E.  Hambro'  Second,  tile  Rev.  C.  A.  Gott- 
waltz,  Hedsor,  Droitwich,  who  had  Burns,  bright  pale  red  ; 
John  Pope,  rosy  pink,  a  fine-petalled  flower ;  Jlra.  E. 
Hambro',  Richard  Dean,  a  new  purple  self  giving  a  deep 
shade  of  colour  much  wanted  among  the  selfs  ;  Glowworm, 
Avalanche,  &c  Third,  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist,  Yaidley.  All  the 
eight  prizes  offered  were  awarded. 

Yellow  Ground  Picotees. 
o  There  were  seven  exhibitors  of  twelve  blooms,  some 
highly  refined  specimens  being  staged.  The  first  prize 
went  to  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes  Common,  Kent, 
who  had  in  fine  character  F'ranklin,  Badoura,  Countess 
of  Darnley,  Daughter  of  Heth,  Lady  Avebury,  Couquette, 
Countess  of   Verulam,    Morgiaua,    Isolt,    Aphrodite,  Mrs. 


Walter  Heriot,  a  beautiful  variety  ;  and  Danore.  Mr.  A. 
W.  Jones  was  an  excellent  second;  he  had  Lady  Bristol, 
Hesperia  Groiiow,  .\lcinous,  Mohican,  Lady  St.  Oswald, 
Badoura,  Mrs.  Hadley,  and  Gertrude.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
Uandsworth,  Birmingham,  was  third.  Seven  prizes  in  all 
were  awarded.  With  six  varieties,  there  being  fourteen 
competitors,  Jlr.  W.  H.  Parton,  jun.,  King's  Heath,  was  first ; 
he  had  beautiful  blooms  of  Gronow,  Hesperia,  Mohican, 
.\lcinous.  Lady  St.  Oswald,  and  Gertrude.  Mr.  A.  Chatwin, 
Edgbaston,  came  second  ;  he  had  excellent  blooms  of  Onda. 
Lady  St.  Oswald,  Daniel  Defoe,  Lauzan,  Gertrude,  and 
Hesperia.     Mr.  W.  U.  Twist,  Yardley,  was  third. 

Fancy  Carnations  in  twelves  were  also  very  fine.  Mr.  A. 
W.  Jones  was  placed  first  out  of  a  number  of  competitors, 
with  Voltaire,  (Jueen  Bess,  Argosy,  Oakley,  The  Gift,  Alex- 
andra, Ivo  Sebright,  Charles  Martel,  Eldorado,  Brodeck, 
Achilles  and  oberon.  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  came  second 
with  Argosy,  Emperor,  The  Gift,  Voltaire,  Queen  Bess, 
Amphion,  Hidalgo,  Euryalus,  Charles  Martel,  Pagan,  Duke  of 
\lva,  and  Renegade.  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  was  third.  In 
the  class  for  six  varieties  there  were  several  stands  of  fine 
blooms ;  unfortunately,  particulars  of  this  class  were  over- 

Witli  twelve  white  ground  Picotees,  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow, 
Sutton  Road,  Walsall,  was  first,  with  rose  edged  Little 
Phil  rose  edged  Lady  Louisa,  purple  edged  Amy  Robsart, 
red  edged  Mrs.  Gorton,  red  edged  Brunette,  purple  edged 
Mrs.  Openshaw,  red  edged  Thomas  William,  rose  edged 
Fortrose,  rose  edged  Mrs.  A.  Brown,  purple  edged  Harry 
Kenyon,  and  purple  edged  Pride  of  Leyton  ;  second,  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.,  Sparkhill,  who  had— differing  from  the 
foregoing— light  rose  Favourite,  heavy  rose  Mrs.  Beswick, 
heavy  rose  Mrs.  Payne,  heavy  rose  Mrs.  Sharpe ;  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thurstan,  Wolverhampton,  was  third.  With  six  blooms,  Mr. 
D  Walker,  Kilmarnock,  was  first;  he  had  heavy  purple 
edged  Fanny  Tett,  heavy  rose  Clio,  Little  Phil,  Mrs. 
Oprashaw,  light  red  edged  Grace  Darling,  and  Brunette ; 
the  Rev.  G.  C.  Goltwaltz  was  third. 

With  twelve  white  ground  Carnations,  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co.  were  first.  They  had  P.F.  Geo.  Melville,  C.B. 
Master  Fred,  P.F.  Gordon  Lewis,  P.P.B.  W.  Skirving,  P.P.B. 
George  Rudd,  S.B.  Robert  Houlgrave,  S.F.  Guardsman,  S.B. 
Robert  Lord,  S.F.  Sportsman,  S.F.  Meteor,  S.B.  George,  and 
R  F  MacRowan  ;  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son,  Walsall,  were 
second,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  third.  With  six  varieties 
Mr.  F.W.  Goodfellow  was  first ;  he  had  Master  Fred,  George, 
Gordon  Lewis,  George  Rudd,  Sportsman,  and  S.B.  Admiral 
Curzon  ;  Mr.  D.  Walker  was  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  E. 
Rossiter,  Langley  Green,  third. 

In  the  single  bloom  classes  an  enormous  number  of  flowers 
were  staged  ;  the  best  scarlet  bizarre  was  Robert  Houlgrave; 
crimson  bizarres.  Master  Fred  and  J.  S.  Hedderley ;  pink 
and  purple  bizarres,  George  Rudd  and  J.  .S.  Heddesley  ; 
scarlet  Bake,  Sportsman  ;  rose  flakes,  Merton  and  Mrs. 
May ;  purple  Make,  Gordon  Lewis ;  heavy  red  Picotee, 
Brunette  ;  light  red  Picotee,  Mrs.  Gorton  ;  heavy  purple 
edged,  Mrs.  Openshaw  and  .\my  Robsart;  light  purple 
edged.  Pride  of  Leyton  and  Lavinia  ;  heavy  rose  edged. 
Mrs.  Payne  and  Little  Phil  ;  heavy  scarlet  edged,  Mrs. 
Sharp  and  W.  H.  Johnson  ;  light  rose  or  scarlet,  Fortrose 
and  F'avourite ;  light  yellow  ground  Picotee,  Mrs.  W.  Heriot 
and  Mrs.  Durrant;  heavy  yellow  ground  Picotee,  Gertrude; 
yellow  ground  fancy,  Charles  Martel,  Brodeck,  and 
Voltaire.  Fancy,  other  than  yellow  ground  :  Dalgetty,  blush 
ground,  heavily  flaked  with  crimson-purple;  Delightful, 
white,  with  slight  stiipes  of  rose;  and  Muleteer,  scarlet 
Haked  with  heliotrope ;  white  self.  Ensign  and  Mrs.  E. 
Hambro' ;  buff  self,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cartwright ;  bright  reddish 
salmon,  Benbow;  scarlet  self,  Etna  and  Isinglass; 
yellow  self,  Seymour  Corcoran,  Goliath,  and  Germania ; 
rose  self.  Lustre  and  John  Pope  ;  dark  crimson,  cic, 
Roseleigh  Gem,  heliotrope;  Cassandra,  maroon,  shaded 
crimson  and  purple ;  Lady  Jane  Grey,  pale  heliotrope,  and 
Jocelyn,  dark  heliotrope. 

Then  came  several  classes  for  undressed  flowers  shown 
singly  in  vases.  There  were  four  classes,  and  they  were 
well  filled,  but  the  flowers  were  generally  unnamed.  There 
were  eight  classes  still  for  undressed  blooms  shown  in 
threes.  In  addition  there  were  three  small  classes  for 
novices,  in  which  the  competition  was  good,  the  exhibitors 
being  all  promising  recruits. 

Premier  Flowers. 

The  task  of  selecting  these  from  the  whole  show  was  a 
very  onerous  one.  Premier  bizarre  Carnation  S.B.  Robert 
Houlgrave,  richly  marked  and  coloured,  shown  by  Mr.  D. 
Walker.  Premier  flake,  P.T.  Gordon  Lewis,  a  very  fine 
bloom,  shown  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co. 

Floral  decorations  took  the  form  of  a  shower  bouquet  of 
Carnations,  and  also  ladies' sprays  and  buttonholes  made  up 
with  the  same  flower.  There  was  also  a  class  for  a  floral 
airangement  of  Sweet  Peas  set  out  on  a  round  table  ik  feet 
in  diameter. 

Prizes  for  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham's  special  prizes  tor  Sweet  Peas 
in  twelve  bunches  brought  a  very  fine  exhibition 
of  this  flower,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Ruabon,  taking  the 
first  prize  with  the  following  in  the  beat  character:  Lady 
G  Hamilton,  Hon.  F.  Bouverie,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Miss 
Willmott,  Sadie  Burpee,  Dainty,  Lottie  Eckford,  &c.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Clark,  Leicester,  was  second. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  the  following  new 
varieties  of  Carnations  :  Daffodil,  a  pale  pure  yellow  self  of 
fine  form  and  substance,  from  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith,  who  also 
obtained  the  same  award  for  the  following  :  Mrs.  W.  Heriot, 
a  beautiful  light  edged  yellow  Picotee,  with  a  wire  edge  of 
rose  to  the  deep  yellow  petals ;  Strongbow,  a  very  fine 
yellow  ground  fancy  in  the  way  of  Hidalgo,  with  less  colour 
and  not  so  dark ;  Lustre,  a  bright  rose  self  from  Mr. 
R.  C.  Cartwright ;  and  to  Ivo  Sebright,  already  described, 
from  Mr.  E.  Charrington. 

There  were  several  very  attractive  trade  exhibits.  Silver- 
gilt  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co., 
nurserymen,  Solihull,  for  floral  decorations,  cut  flowers, 
&c. ;  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Son,  nurserymen,  Yeovil, 


for  a  very  fine  collection  of  Begonias,  double  and  single  ; 
and  to  Messrs.  Felton  and  Co.,  court  florists,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  for  elaborate  floral  decorations  and  vases 
of  Carnations.  Large  silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  for  a  very  fine  bank  of  hardy 
flowers  ;  to  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  nurseryman,  Worcester,  tor 
the  same  ;  and  to  .\Ir.  Vincent  Slade,  nurseryman,  Taunton, 
for  cut  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Small  silver  medals  to  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  for  Malmaison  Carnations ;  to  Messrs. 
Simpson  and  Co.,  for  Sweet  Peas  ;  to  Mr.  W.  Sydenham  and 
to  Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  both  for  Violas  ;  and  to  Mr.  Watts, 
for  Carnations. 

SALTAIRE,  SHIPLEY,  AND  DISTRICT  ROSE  SHOW. 
The  recently-formed  Rose  society  for  Saltaire,  .Shipley,  and 
district  has  made  an  excellent  start.  The  first  show,  which 
was  held  on  July  '21,  was  as  pretty  an  exhibition  as  one  could 
wish  to  see,  and  visitors  were  delighted.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  Saltaire  and  Shipley  district  is  most  eminently 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose,  both  in  regard  to 
soil  and  climate,  and  the  show  seemed  to  favour  that  idea. 
Certainly  the  principal  prizes  were  carried  off  by  growers 
from  a  distance,  but  then  this  was  the  new  society's  first 
venture,  and  by  another  year  local  exhibitors  may  be  more 
successful.  At  any  rate,  a  healthy  rivalry  will  do  a  lot  of 
good. 

The  promoters  were  fortunate  in  securing  exhibits  from 
such  famous  growers  as  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  of  New- 
townards.  County  Down,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons,  of 
Bedale,  and  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Callani  of  Wakefield.  These 
three  firms  carried  all  before  them,  and  were,  indeed,  almost 
the  only  outside  competitors.  The  awards  of  the  judges- 
Messrs.  W.  Daniels,  Crow  Nest  Park,  Dewsbury,  and  Thomas 
Hartley,  Ladye  Rovde  Hall,  Bradford— placed  them  in  the 
order  named.  The'lrish  firm  sent  some  lovely  blooms,  and 
easily  carried  off  the  premier  prize  in  five  classes,  and  also 
the  National  Rose  Society's  silver-gilt  medal.  The  exhibits 
of  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sims  were  very  little  inferior  to  those 
of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons.  Only  the  trained  eye  of  a 
competent  judge  could  distinguish  between  them.  Messrs. 
Callam  also  showed  Roses  that  were  much  admired  tor  their 
form,  colour,  and  size.  In  the  local  classes  Mr.  A.  H.  Rigg 
carried  off  the  palm  with  some  choice  blooms,  for  which  was 
awarded  three  first  prizes.  He  also  secured  the  National 
Rose  Society's  silver  medal. 

open  Classes. 

Cut  Roses,  thirty-six  blooms,  not  less  than  twenty-four 
varieties  :  First,  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards, 
County  Down;  second,  Harkness  and  Sons,  Bedale;  third, 
J.  and  R.  Callam,  NVakefleld. 

1wenty-f(mr  blooms,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties :  First, 
Dickson  and  .Sons ;  second,  Harkness  and  Sons  ;  third,  J.  ami 
R.  Callam.  ^.       ^.  , 

Twelve  blooms,  not  less  thau  nine  varieties  :  First,  Dickson 
and  Sons  ;  second,  J.  and  R.  Callam  ;  third,  Harkness  and 
Sons. 

Twelve  Tea  Roses :  First,  Dickson  and  Sona ;  secona, 
Harkness  and  Sons ;  third,  J.  and  R.  Callam. 

Six  bunches  Roses :  First,  Dickson  and  Sons ;  second, 
Harkness  and  Sons  ;  third,  J.  and  R.  Callam. 

Six  bunches  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses  :  First,  J.  and  R.  Callam  ; 
second,  Harkness  and  Sons. 

Sweet  Peas,  twelve  hunches  :  First,  H.  Clarke  and  Son, 
Rodley  ;  second,  A.  W.  Whitelock,  Eipon. 

Bouquet  Sweet  Peas  :  First,  W.  Moorby,  Saltaire  ;  second, 
A.  W.  Whitelock;  third,  Dickson  and  Sons. 

Twelve  bunches  hardy  herbaceous  flowers :  First,  K. 
Eichel   Gilatead  ;  second,  S.  Margeriaon,  Calverley. 

.-ihower  bouiiuet :  First,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Shaw,  Shipley ;  second, 
Dickson  and  Sons. 

BRITISH  PTERIDOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
THE  annual  meet  ing  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Institute, 
Bowness,  on  Monday,  the  3rd  inst.  There  were  present.  Dr. 
Stansfield  (president),  and  a  fair  number  of  other  members 
both  local  and  general.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  annual 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the  secretary's  and 
treasurer's  reports  showed  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
society  to  be  in  a  sound  condition.  The  president,  in  his 
opening  address,  made  reference  to  the  gaps  which  had  been 
caused  by  death  in  the  ranks  of  the  aociety  since  he  last  met 
the  members,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  meeting  many 
old  and  some  new  friends.  He  congratulated  the  society  on 
the  publication  of  the  book  of  "  British  Ferns,  "  which  had 
been  compiled  by  members  of  the  society,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  late  president,  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M  H., 
containing  up-to-date  lists,  with  details  and  dates  of  origin 
of  all  the  best  varieties  of  the  various  Briti.ih  species  of 
Ferns  He  urged  the  members  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
the  book,  so  that  in  any  future  editions  possible  Haws  might 
be  corrected,  and  new  matter  bearing  upon  the  subject  be 
inserted,  so  that  the  book  might  continue  to  be  the  standard 
work  of  reference  upon  the  subject.  Several  of  the  chapters 
on  apospory,  &c.,  by  Jlr.  Druery  and  others  had  never  before 
been  published  in  popular  form,  and  would  constitute 
a  feature  of  great  biological  interest  in  the  book.  The 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then  gone 
through  most  of  the  old  officers  being  re-elected,  but  with 
some  changes  among  the  vice-presidents  and  committee. 
The  place  of  meeting  for  next  year  was  again  fixed  at  Bow- 
ness this  being  fairly  central  for  members  from  England, 
Ireland,  and  .Scotland,  as  well  as  being  an  attractive  place  of 
meeting  from  its  natural  advantages  and  surroundings. 
Two  papers  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  were  read,  in  the 
absence  of  the  writer,  by  the  president,  their  subject  being 
"Varietal  Types  of  British  Ferns"  and  "The  Propagation 
of  Varieties  of  Lastrea  montana."  The  president  also  read  a 
paper  of  his  own  upon  "The  Study  of  the  Abnormal."  All 
three  papers  were  received  with  applause,  and  were  evidently 
highly  appreciated.  A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Mr  (Jarnett,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Whiteside,  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
others  took  part.  Mr.  Garnett  expressed  his  strong  belief 
in  the  influence  of  environment  in  the  production  of  varieties. 
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and  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  strong  case  in  point 
in  a  Ijcautiful  crested  form  of  Lady  Fern  which  had  been 
picked  up  last  year  in  this  neighbourhood  by  Mr.  Phillips  as 
a  slightly  abnormal  but  not  crested  furm  ;  during  the  year, 
however,  that  it  had  been  under  cultivation,  it  had  developed 
into  a  very  fine  crested  or  cristataform. 

The  plant  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Garnett 
exhibited  a  very  promising  plumose  setigerum  form  of 
Athyrlum,  but  the  Fern  was  not  yet  mature,  and  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  defer  naming  it  for  another  year. 
Mr.  J.  Loveday  exhibited  some  very  finely  prown  crested 
forms  of  A.f.f.  setigerum  ;  Mr  Henry  Bolton,  Mr.  Loveday, 
Mr.  Praeger,  and  others  exhibited  fronds  all  of  more  or  less 
iuleiest  and  importance.  Ihe  sensation  of  the  year, 
however,  was  a  magnificent  thoroughbred  grandiceps  form 
of  Lastrea  montana,  which  had  been  found  within  a  few  days 
in  Longsleddale  by  Mr.  Smithies.  The  certificate  of  merit 
of  the  society  was  awarded  to  this  Fern  under  the  name  of 
Lastrea  montana  grandiceps  .Smithies.  It  is  singular  that 
Mr.  Smithies  is  the  only  previous  finder  of  a  grandiceps  form 
of  montana ;  the  present  find,  however,  quite  surpasses 
previous  records  of  this  type  in  this  species,  and  is  equal  to 
the  best  grandiceps  forms  found  in  other  species.  The 
meeting  concluded  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  writers  of 
the  papers,  which  it  was  decided  should  be  published  in  the 
transactions  of  the  society. 


BPvLSTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GAKDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Kev.  G.  F.  Whidborne,  this 
society  held  its  monthly  meeting  at  the  Priory,  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  inst  About  sixty  members 
were  entertained  to  tea  by  Mr.  Whidborne,  after  which  the 
company  were  afforded  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
picturesque  grounds  and  greenhouses,  so  admirably  kept 
under  the  al)le  management  of  Mr.  Whitluck,  the  head 
gardener.  The  visitors  were  much  struck  with  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  garden,  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds  alike  being 
well  kept,  while  the  absence  of  weeds  was  remarkable. 
Notwithstanding  the  bad  season  the  summer  bedding  looked 
exceptionally  well,  while  the  visitors  took  special  notice  of 
several  rows  of  Sweet  Peas  showing  good  bloom.  The  green- 
houses, too,  were  much  admired.  Amongst  the  plants  in 
bloom  were  noticed  some  beautiful  Torenias,  Anthuriums, 
and  Begonias,  while  several  Orchids  lent  a  charm  to  their 
appearance  with  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums  etc.,  in  excellent 
condition.  Probably  the  most  interesting  to  the  visitors 
was  a  corridor  wall  lUO  feet  long  and  30  feet  high,  covered 
with  zonal  Geraniums,  which  is  certainlj  a  sight  not  seen 
every  day.  Those  planted  some  thirty  years  ago  have 
thrived  wonderfully,  and  are  now  one  mass  of  bloom.  After- 
wards the  members  adjourned  to  a  large  room  in  the  garden 
and  proceeded  with  their  meeting,  when  Mr.  J.  T.  Curtis, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davis,  read  a  most  practical 
paper  on  "The  Eucharis,"  he  being  the  successful  com- 
petitor for  the  prize  off^ered  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  Sons  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  subject.  He  dealt  in  an  able  way  with 
the  cultivation  of  these  useful  plants— composts,  watering, 
and  feeding  alike  leceiving  attention.  His  paper  was  an 
excellent  one,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Whidborne,  he  was  accorded  the  congratulations  of  the 
society.  Mr.  Whidborne  then  presented  five  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Sociaty's  medals  to  members  for  regular  at- 
tendance. Mr.  W.  Ellis  Groves  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Whidborne  for  his  great  kindness,  and  for  the 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  society,  which  was  heartily 
received.  This  brought  to  a  close  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 
Prizes  for  two  bouquets  of  hardy  flowers  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Ambrose  (first)  and  Coombs  (second). 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT    AND 
PROVIDENT    SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening  last.  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  presided.  Seven  new 
members  were  elected,  and  one  other  nominated.  Four 
members  are  receiving  sick  pay,  and  eight  are  on  the 
benevolent  fund  at  the  present  time.  Three  other  members 
have  been  relieved  from  this  fund  during  the  year. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.  J.   S.   HEDDERLEY. 

While  at  the  Midland  Carnation  show  at  Bir- 
mingham on  the  6th  inst.  I  was  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  my  old  friend  John  S.  Hedderley,  of 
Sneinton,  Nottingham,  had  recently  passed  away 
at  a  great  age.  I  met  him  for  the  last  lime  three 
years  ago  at  the  Birmingham  Carnation  show, 
and  though  failing  in  strength  his  interest  in  the 
Carnation,  which  was  his  favourite  flower,  was  as 
keen  as  ever.  When  fifty  years  ago  Derby  and 
Nottingham  were  the  centres  of  Carnation  culture 
in  the  Midlands,  J.  S.  Hedderley  was  associated 
with  E.  8.  Dodwell,  J.  Holland,  J.  Bayley, 
W.  M.  Hewitt,  Thomas  Lord,  J.  Hepworth,  and 
others  in  promoting  the  culture  and  exhibition  of 
the  flower.  He  outlived  all  his  contemporaries  of 
that  period.  His  name  is  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity through  his  association  with  scarlet  flake 
Carnation  Sportsman,  which  originated  as  a  sport 
from  S.B.  Admiral  Curzon  in  1855,  which,  as  Mr. 
E.  S.  Dodwell  remarks,  "went  at  one  bound  to 
1  he  top  of  its  class,"  and  in  the  following  year,  on 


the  occasion  of  the  holding  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  at 
Birmingham,  Sportsman  took  all  the  prizes  in  the 
class  for  single  blooms  of  scarlet  flake  Carnations. 
Sportsman,  which  is  brilliantly  flaked  with  scarlet 
on  a  white  ground,  has  held  its  own  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  National  Carnation  Society  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  on  July  21,  it  took  the  first  prize  as 
the  best  scarlet  flake,  and  at  the  recent  exhibition 
of  the  Midland  Carnation  Society  it  was  awarded 
the  four  first  prizes  in  a  similar  class.  The  success 
of  the  sport  was  ever  a  matter  of  great  joy  to  Mr. 
Hedderley.  He  also  raised  a  beautiful  rose  self 
named  Royalty,  which  1  think  must  be  identical 
with  the  one  that  Mr.  J.  R.  Upton  is  in  the 
habit  of  setting  up  on  long  stems  in  vases  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  Drill  Hall.  Mr.  Hedderley  cultivated  Roses 
and  other  popular  flowers.  He  was  a  born  florist, 
and  was  full  of  pleasing  reminiscences  of  men  and 
flowers.  Alas  !  scarcely  one  remains  of  the  florists 
who  made  floriculture  so  popular  in  the  Midlands 
half  a  century  ago  !  R.  Dean. 


Royal  Hoptieultural   Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  this  society  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  next,  the  ISth  inst.,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1 — 5  p.m.  A 
lecture  on  "Hollyhocks"  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Webb  at  three  o'clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of 
the  society  held  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.,  twenty- 
five  new  Fellows  were  elected,  among  them  being 
Sir  Josslyn  Gore  Booth,  Bart.,  Colonel  the  Hon. 
(i.  Napier,  Major-General  H.  H.  Lee,  and  Major 
Bernard  J.  Petre,  making  a  total  of  1,070  elected 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

DahUa  show,  Septembep  1  and  2. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  a 
special  exhibition  of  Dahlias  on  September  1  and  2, 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Dahlia  Society, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster. 
At  this  meeting  only  Dahlias  can  be  shown,  with 
the  exception  of  flowers,  fruits,  (fee,  for  certificate. 
All  Dahlias,  including  those  shown  for  certificate, 
must  be  left  on  exhibition  until  6  p.m.  on  the 
second  day,  but  other  plants  may  be  removed  as 
usual.  For  schedule  of  prizes  see  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  "Book  of  Arrangements" 
for  1903,  pages  89  to  93,  or  separate  schedules  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  P.  W.  TuUock, 
Sterndale,  New  Church  Road,  Hove,  Sussex, 
secretary  to  the  National  Dahlia  Society.  A 
lecture  on  "Judging  Cactus  Dahlias"  will  be 
given  on  September  1  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Wyatt  at  three 
o'clock. 
Nature   Study  Exhibition.— A  nature 

study  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  ctfices  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  from  October  30  to 
November  3.  Lord  Avebury  is  the  chairman  of 
the  general  committee,  and  the  patrons  include  the 
Duchess  of  Teck,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Strathcona,  and  Sir 
William  Hart-Dyke.  Upwards  of  seventy  educa- 
tionalists, consisting  of  members  of  Parliament  and 
representatives  of  the  various  education  bodies 
and  natural  history  societies,  form  the  committee. 
A  provisional  list  of  prizes  has  been  compiled, 
setting  forth  those  which  have  been  offered  for 
competition  by  private  individuals  and  many  of 
the  more  important  firms  of  publishers.  This,  with 
the  prospectus  and  regulations,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Home  Counties  Nature 
Study  Exhibition  (Mr.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb, 
F.L.S.),  20,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Royal   Botanic   Society.— The  annual 

meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London, 
was  held  on  Monday  last,  at  the  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park.  Mr.  C.  Brinsley  Marlay,  who  presided, 
congratulated  the  Fellows  on  the  improved  financial 
position  of  the  society.  The  accounts  showed  a 
slight  profit  upon  the  year's  working,  although  a 
considerable  amount  had  been  expended  on  repairs. 
•Jwing  to  the  damage  to  plants  caused  by  the 
frec[uent  use  of  gas  in  the  conservatories,  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  light  could  not  long  be  delayed, 
so  that  this  and  the  work  of  developing  scientific 
instruction  would  entail  considerable  cost.  He, 
therefore,  hoped  that  the  Fellows  would  introduce 


new  members,  and  thus  enable  the  society  to  carry 
on  a  work  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
both  from  a  public  and  scientific  point  of  view. 
The  report  was  seconded  by  Sir  William  Collins, 
M.D. ,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The    Cposfleld     Conservatopy    at 
W^apping-ton— An   intepesting-  cepe- 

mony. — it  will  interest  many  of  our  readers 
to  know  that  the  grand  pyramid  Camellias  at 
Walton  Lea,  Warrington  (probably  the  finest  in 
the  kingdom),  have  been  removed  in  almost  perfect 
safety  to  the  new  park  presented  by  the  late  Mr. 
George  Crosfield,  in  which  is  situated  the  handsome 
new  conservatory  given  recently  by  Mrs.  John 
Crosfield.  There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the 
opening,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  Mayor 
and  Mayoress,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Parr.  Mrs. 
Crosfield,  in  declaring  the  conservatory  open,  spoke 
of  the  great  interest  which  the  late  Mr.  Crosfield 
took  in  his  Camellia  trees,  and  she  was  glad  to  state 
that  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Parker,  the  head 
gardener  at  the  park,  all  the  trees  had  been  success- 
fully removed  with  two  exceptions.  She  hoped 
that  Warrington  might  soon  have  its  winter 
garden,  and  that  the  poorer  people  might  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  conservatory.  The  Mayor,  in 
accepting  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  town,  referred 
in  terms  of  warm  praise  to  the  kindness  of  the 
donor  and  the  Crosfield  family,  saying  that  the 
gift  would  be  highly  valued  by  the  townspeople. 
He  then  presented  to  Mrs.  Crosfield  a  handsome 
silver  Rose  bowl,  which  was  gracefully  acknow- 
ledged by  the  recipient,  who  afterwards,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  company,  inspected  the  park  and 
conservatory. 

The    Raspbeppy-Blackbeppy   The 

Mahdi. — At  this  season,  when  the  Raspberry  is 
getting  scarce,  this  new  hybrid  will  be  most 
valuable  in  filling  in  the  gap  between  the  early  and 
late  Raspberries.  Messrs.  Veitch  have  certainly 
given  fruit  growers  a  most  valuable  addition  in 
the  new  Mahdi,  and  as  it  fruits  grandly  there  will 
be  no  fear  of  failure,  as  from  my  own  observation 
it  thrives  with  very  simple  treatment,  and  is  not  at 
all  fastidious  as  to  soil.  This  new  race  of  fruit  is 
most  interesting,  as,  although  allied  to  the  common 
Blackberry,  the  fruits  are  equal  to  the  Raspberry, 
though  the  growth  resembles  the  Blackberry.  In 
very  many  gardens  Blackberries,  especially  the 
American  forms,  are  not  a  success,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  new  cross,  as  the  plant  is  a  great 
bearer,  makes  a  delicious  preserve,  and  for  tarts  is 
excellent  when  mixed  with  Red  Currants.  It  is 
hardier  than  the  Raspberry,  and  this  is  a  great 
gain. — G.  Wttiies. 

Tufted  Pansy  Waltep  Gale.— Tufted 

Pansies  of  a  blue  colour  are  not  numerous,  and 
because  of  this  novelties  possessing  all  the  points 
that  go  to  make  a  good  bedding  plant  should  be 
made  a  careful  note  of.  The  raiser  (Mr.  William 
Sydenham)  of  this  variety  describes  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  as  purple-blue,  but  the  blue  is  quite  a 
new  and  distinct  shade,  and  when  a  number  of 
plants  are  grouped  together  the  remarkably  free 
display  is  very  pretty  and  eflfective.  Each  flower 
is  borne  on  a  footstalk  of  good  length  and  perfectly 
upright,  so  that  the  flowers  stand  out  well  above 
the  foliage.  The  plant  is  of  free  growth,  has  a 
good  constitution,  and  deserves  to  be  freely  grown 
where  tufted  Pansies  are  valued. — D.  B.  C. 

Itea  ViPg-inica.— Though  by  no  means 
showy,  this  is  a  decidedly  pretty  flowering  shrub, 
and  one  that,  owing  to  the  interest  just  now  taken 
in  flowers  for  butterflies,  deserves  a  special  note,  for 
of  all  shrubs  it  is  as  far  as  I  know  the  most 
attractive  to  the  bright-coloured  members  of  the 
Vanessa  family,  though,  as  recently  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  WoUey  Dod  in  The  Garden,  there  is  no 
other  plant  to  compare  in  this  respect  with  Sedum 
speetabile.  This  Itea,  which  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  has  been  long  known  in  this  country,  but 
it  is  a  shrub  very  rarely  met  with.  It  forms  a 
compact,  freely  branched  bush,  seldom  more  than 
4  feet  or  5  feet  high.  The  Privet-like  leaves  are 
dark  green  in  colour,  while  tlio  small  whitish 
flowers  are  disposed  in  dense  spikes  as  in  some  of 
the  shrubby  Veronicas.  These  spikes  are  from 
4  inches  to  5  inches  long.  A  cool,  moist  soil  is 
essential  to  the  successful  culture  of  this  Itea. — T. 
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A    STEP    FORWARD. 

A  YEAR  ago,  and  then  not  for  the  first 
time,  we  called  attention  to  a 
scheme  which,  under  the  title  of 
L  "  Garden  Cities  of  To-morrow," 
has  of  late  been  brought  powerfully 
to  the  front.  The  exodus  from  the  rural 
districts,  scarcely  noted  in  its  early  beginnings, 
has  by  degrees  arrived  at  such  alarming  pro- 
portions that  town  folk  and  country  folk  alike 
unite  in  deploring  its  consequences ;  while 
political  economists,  taking  a  wider  outlook, 
discern  the  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  of  national  decay  rising  in  premonitory 
mist  on  the  horizon  of  national  prosperity. 
It  is  much  easier,  as  we  all  know,  to  sit  down 
with  folded  hands  and  utter  gloomy  fore- 
bodings than  to  suggest  a  practical  remedy. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  scheme 
of  intermarrying  town  with  country,  so  ably 
put  forward  by  Mr.  E.  Howard,  should  have 
attracted  a  sympathetic  following  from 
amongst  earnest-minded  men  and  women  of 
all  shades  of  political  and  religious  opinion. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  past  year  has  seen  a 
great  advance  in  a  great  industrial  movement, 
and  we  can  no  longer  regard  the  project  as 
being  merely  "  in  the  air."  Already  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  learning  that  a  suitable  site  has 
been  obtained,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
active  iironuiters  of  the  enterjirise,  who  are 
practical  business  men,  will  not  rest  until  one 
such  garden  city  as  has  been  foreshadowed 
shall  have  become  an  accomplished  reality. 

We  could  wish  for  a  name  more  worthy  of  a 
noble  inspiration.  Garden  City  is  too  sugges- 
tive of  Yaukeedom  to  be  quite  in  accord  with 
good  English  taste.  But  the  idea  is  grand  and 
magnetic,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  a  sense  of 
relief  to  the  awakening  public  conscience. 
Most  of  our  readers,  all  of  whom  we  may 
assume  to  be  garden  lovers,  rejoicing  in  the 
freedom  of  clean  air  and  light  and  the  beauty 
of  tree  and  flower,  must  sometimes  give  a 
pitying  thought  to  the  crowded,  airless  courts 
and  alleys,  haunted  by  pale-faced  slum  children 
who  have  at  hand  no  better  playground.  A 
vision,  doubtless,  rises  now  and  then  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  obscure  the  brightness,  if  but 
for  a  passing  moment,  of  well-appointed 
homes.  It  is  a  vision  of  huge  tenement 
buildings — erected  at  enormous  cost  and  with 
every  best  intention— yet  found  to  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  give  healthy  and  happy  house- 
room  to  the  decent  folk  who  overflow  into 
them  even  before  they  are  fit  for  occupation. 


Most  gladly  and  thankfully,  therefore,  do 
we  all  turn  to  the  comfort  of  a  new  hope  and 
the  prospect  of  a  better  future  for  some,  at 
least,  of  the  toilers,  who  meanwhile  are  con- 
demned to  crowd  into  such  congested  areas. 
It  is  hard — perhaps  impossible — for  those  who 
all  their  lives  have  enjoyed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  luxury  of  more  or  less  breathing 
space,  to  realise  what  it  would  mean  to  -be 
transplanted  from  a  cramped-up  family  abode 
of  two  or  three  rooms  in  grimy  surroundings 
and  set  down  in  a  fair-sized  home  occupying 
•20  feet  by  130  feet,  and  giving  scope  for  a 
strip  of  garden  ground.  This,  we  understand, 
is  proposed  as  the  minimum  space  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  family  of  five  or  six  mem- 
bers. Mean  and  narrow  as  it  might  seem  to 
many  of  us,  it  would  be  like  heaven  itself  to 
thousands  of  our  working  brothers  and  sisters. 
Let  us  at  least  wish  the  movement  well  and 
bid  God-speed  to  those  whose  far-.seeing  energy 
has  begun  to  lift  the  curtain  which  seemed  too 
heavily  weighted  to  rise,  and  who  have  already 
let  in  the  dawn,  let  us  hope,  of  an  ever- 
brightening  day. 

The  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  enterprise 
turns  is  not  the  town  and  its  buildings  so 
much  as  the  land  to  be  acquired  and  its 
apportionment  in  perpetuity  under  wise  and 
competent  authority.  Given  space  and  ordi- 
nary natural  advantages,  the  laying  out  of 
public  parks  and  gardens  presents  no  great 
difficulty.  It  has  been  done  many  times,  and 
done  well,  and  to  maintain  order  and  beauty  is 
a  matter  which  may  safely  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  municipal  rulers  to  be.  But  it  does 
occur  to  a  practical  mind  that  a  goodly 
number  of  private  garden  plots  suddenly 
put  into  the  uncontrolled  tenancy  of  a  town- 
bred  population  might  be  doubtfully  well 
managed  as  a  whole.  Even  rural  England  is 
sometimes  not  altogether  lovely  in  the  matter 
of  well-ordered  gardens.  One  cottage  may  be 
a  picture,  embowered  in  Koses  and  Woodbine, 
with  brightly-coloured  flower  borders  half 
hiding  the  well-kept  beds  of  vegetables,  while 
the  next-door  neighbour  may  care  for  none  of 
these  things,  and  may  leave  the  precious  soil 
to  become  a  nursery  of  noxious  weed.s.  In  a 
well-equipped  organisation  calling  itself  a 
garden  city  control  of  some  sort  would  seem  to 
be  imperative,  yet  not  so  rigid  as  to  interfere 
with  individual  independence  —  the  Briton's 
birthright. 

A  modification  of  some  of  the  Continental 
methods  of  public  instruction  in  cultural  and 
kindred  matters  might  well  be  included  from 


the  first  in  the  municipal  enactments.  Ad 
educational  garden,  supported  by  small 
periodical  payments,  not  necessarily  com- 
pulsory, with  one  or  more  district  gardeners 
to  give  help  on  occasion  to  those  who,  either 
from  ignorance  or  incapacity,  might  be  in  need 
of  it,  would  be  a  boon  to  many  a  working  man 
and  woman,  whose  up-bringing  had  failed  to 
qualify  them  for  quasi-rural  life.  In  the 
present  connexion  we  offer  this  as  a  mere 
suggestion  in  the  interests  of  a  comprehensive 
and  well  thought-out  scheme,  which,  we  trust, 
may  before  long  make  a  prosperous  start. 
But  we  also  hope  in  time  to  .see  educational 
gardens  of  one  kind  or  another  become  general 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
so  that  it  may  be  true  of  our  own  country,  as 
of  many  others,  that  not  a  square  yard  of 
garden  ground  is  wasted,  but  turned  to  the 
best  account  by  a  thrifty  people. 


THE    FRUIT    CROPS. 

In  an  experience  of  fifty  years  I  am  unable  to 
recollect  such  a  general  failure  of  fruits  as  we 
have  to  record  in  19(13.  In  former  years,  where 
one  district  has  failed,  another  has  garnered  a 
full  crop  ;  but  in  the  present  season  the  failure 
seems  to  ha^^e  been  general  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  I  Dealing  first  with  what  are 
called  in  Kenf.  "  the  hard  fruits,"  except  in 
sheltered  gardeiris  with  suitable  walls,  the  Pear 
crop  may  be  considered  an  absolute  failure, 
even  those  varieties  which  we  have  hitherto 
considered  as  annual  bearers  are  barren  in  the 
open.  The  only  sorl.s  which  have  a  sprinkling 
in  our  nurseries  are  Colmar  d'Ete,  Emile 
d'Heyst,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  .Jersey.  In  the 
market  orchard  varieties,  the  "Chalk"  or. 
Crawford  and  the  Hessel  have  a  sparse  crop, 
though  the  Pear  blossom  this  year  was  excep- 
tionally fine.  Even  trees  recently  moved,  and 
therefore  carrying  thoroughly  ripenbd  wood, 
were  unable  to  resist  the  long  continued  wet, 
cold,  and  frost  of  May  and  June. 

Coming  next  to  Apples,  although  they 
flowered  much  later  than  Pears,  the  trees  are 
perfectly  bare  in  the  Kentish  orchards,  except 
here  and  there  where  they  were  sheltered  from 
the  cold  winds.  Both  those  Apples  which 
flowered  early,  as  well  as  those  which  blossomed 
very  late,  have  equally  failed,  and  probably  the 
largest  crop  of  any  kind  will  be  the  Old 
Keswick  Codlin.  It  is  notable,  however,  that 
Worcester  Pearmain  is  bearing  very  well ;  the 
reason  of  this  may  be  becau.se  the  tree  is 
naturally  thin  and  woody,  and  the  fruit  is 
gathered  sufficiently  «arly  to  allow  the  tree  to 
recover  itself,  and  it  is  also  a  sort  which  ripens 
its  wood  early.  Here  and  there  fortunate 
growers  have  secured  very  high  prices  for  their 
orchards,  but,  as  in  some  cases  the  trees- 
have  been  neglected,  and  in  others  thoroughly 
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well  cultivated,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
cause  of  this  discrepancy. 

Owing,  therefore,  to  the  fact  that  Apple 
trees  moved  in  the  years  1901  and  190:2  are 
carrying  more  fruits  than  trees  established  for 
a  longer  period,  we  may  presume  that  the  loss 
of  fruit  in  some  cases  is  due,  not  only  to  the 
spring  frosts,  but  also  to  the  unripened  state  of 
the  wood,  owing  to  the  wet  season  of  September 
and  October,  1902,  when  the  wood,  being  sappy, 
was  severely  tried  by  the  sharp  frosts  we 
had  in  November,  and  to  the  same  cause 
we  may  also  attribute  the  curl  which  attacked 
the  foliage  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on 
walls. 

To  return  to  Apples,  the  following  sorts  are 
bearing  more  or  less  fruit :  Allen's  Everlasting, 
Allington  Pippin,  Baumann's  Winter  Eeiuette, 
Ben's  Red,  and  an  introduction  of  our  own 
from  Cornwall,  Bielo  Borodawka,  Bismarck, 
Cardinal,  Cellini,  Colonel  Vaughan,  Duchess 
Favourite,  Early  Victoria,  EcklinviUe,  Foster's 
Seedling  (very  heavy  crop).  Golden  Spire, 
Grenadier,  Hormead  Pearmain,  James  Grieve, 
July  Pippin,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lady  Sudeley, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Pott's  Seedling,  Sanspareil,  Seaton 
House,  Stirling  Castle,  Yellow  Ingestre,  Tower 
of  Glamis,  White  Transparent,  and  Worcester 
Pearmain,  but  on  none  of  these  is  there  what 
we  may  call  a  good  crop,  and  in  many  cases 
the  fruit  is  much  spotted  with  fungus. 

In  a  garden  laid  out  by  my  firm  in  1901-2 
the  Apple  trees  are  bearing  extremely  heavy 
crops.  Arguing  from  this  fact,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  if  we  wish  to  secure  a  regular 
crop  of  Apples  a  portion  of  the  garden  trees  in 
every  establishment  should  be  annually  lifted 
and  root-pruned  in  order  to  encourage  that 
ripeness  of  wood  which  alone  seems  able  to 
resist  inclement  spring  weather.  This  root- 
pruning  cannot,  of  course,  be  carried  out  in 
market  or  orchard  culture,  but  if  these  trees, 
both  young  and  old,  were  gone  over  in  August 
and  all  superfluous  inside  shoots  were  removed, 
and  also  a  thorough  winter  pruning  and 
thinning  of  the  boughs  were  carried  out,  the 
sun  and  air  thus  admitted  would  no  doubt 
tend  to  the  same  end  as  root-pruning,  and 
thus  secure  a  valuable  crop  in  inclement 
seasons.  As  what  little  hard  fruit  there  is  this 
year  has  sold  for  two  and  three  times  its  usual 
price,  it  will  amply  pay  the  growers  to  give 
their  attention  to  this  matter. 

To  come  now  to  other  fruits,  the  most 
important  are  Plums.  As  far  as  my  expe- 
rience has  gone,  these  are  bearing  best  this 
season  where  they  are  on  grass  land,  that  is  to 
say,  where  the  trees  are  not  making  that 
strong,  sappy  growth  which  they  do  in  culti- 
vated ground.  Naturally,  position  and  shelter 
may  also  have  saved  a  crop  in  some  favoured 
localities,  but  taken  all  round  it  is  the  shortest 
crop  ever  known.  The  only  orchard  sorts 
which  appear  to  be  bearing  are  The  Czar, 
Monarch,  Pond's  Seedling,  Diamond,  Early 
Orleans,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Jefferson.  The 
Gage  tribe  appears  to  be  an  entire  failure,  as 
also  are  all  the  Damsons  and  BuUaces. 

Cherries  never  bloomed  more  profusely,  but 
the  continued  cold  weather  prevented  any 
development,  and  though  many  sorts  reached 
the  stoning  period,  they  fell  off  at  that  time. 
Here  and  there  orchards  produced  a  quarter  of 
a  crop,  but  there  must  have  been  many  acres 
where  not  a  ladder  was  put  into  the  trees. 
Curious  to  say,  however,  Morello  Cherries  in 
the  open  have  borne  well. 

Gooseberries  came  through  the  severe  ordeal 
better  than  was  expected,  and  in  some  dis 
tricts  even  full  crops  have  been  gathered.  As 
the    market    prices    have  been  exceptionally 


high,  growers  have  been  partially  recompensed 
for  their  lo.ss  upon  other  fruits. 

Black  Currants  were  a  very  short  crop  ; 
Bed  Currants  about  half  a  crop,  but  they  have 
been  of  good  average  quality  and  have  made 
very  high  prices,  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  jam  maker's  stocks  were  low  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  Plums  for  two  succes- 
sive years,  making  them  anxious  to  secure  a 
good  stock  of  other  fruits. 

Raspberries  have  been  a  very  partial  crop, 
individual  berries  not  having  grown  out  to 
their  usual  size,  but  here  very  high  prices  have 
recompensed  the  growers  for  this  deficiency. 

Strawberries,  excepting  the  earlier  pickings, 
which  were  considerably  damaged  by  the  wet 
and  cold  weather,  proved  a  very  good  crop, 
and  have  made  remunerative  prices,  wliich 
would  have  been  much  higher  had  not  the 
Kent,  Hampshire,  and  Cornish  fruit  been 
practically  ripe  at  the  same  time  instead  of 
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following  each  other  as 
they  do  in  a  normal 
season. 

With  regard  to  wall 
fruit.  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Apricots 
have  all  been  an  in- 
different crop,  and, 
owing   to   the   want    of 

sun,  the  fruits  are  deficient   in   flavour,   both 
under  glass  and  outside. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  growers  might 
protect  considerable  areas  of  land  with  a  cheap 
covering  of  canvas,  but,  as  these  abnormal 
seasons  come  so  seldom,  this  expense  would 
not  be  warranted.  The  only  thing  I  can 
suggest  would  be  that  growers  should  plant 
fruit  on  various  aspects  and  give  it  the  atten- 
tion advised. 

Naturally,  the  greatest  amount  of  cold  wind 
may  be  expected  from  the  east  in  the  spring  ; 
but  the  wet  and  cold  of  June  was  accompanied 
by  strong  winds  from  the  west,  so  that  no 
general  rule  can  be  given,  and  so  remarkable 
has  been  the  dividing  line  between  a  fair  crop 
and  none  at  all,  that  in  one  instance  a  half  crop 
of  Cherries  were  grown  in  an  orchard  on  one 
side  of  a  road,  while  on  the  opposite  side  there 
was  scarcely  a  picking. 

Therefore,  neither  in  reference  to  position, 
.soil,  aspect,  cultivation,  or  <iuality  are  we  able 


to  predict  with  any  certainty  as  to  the  probable 
crop's  future. 

It  i.s,  therefore,  abundantly  evident  that  a 
grower  who  pays  attention  to  careful  pruning, 
even  when  the  trees  are  not  bearing  a  crop,  and 
liberal  mulching  when  a  crop  is  set,  will  come 
out  best  over  a  series  of  years.  And  even  if  a 
grower  has  lost  his  crop  in  a  bad  year,  he  must 
not  be  disheartened,  but  persevere  in  the  best 
cultural  methods,  in  which  he  will  find  his  due 
reward.  George  Bunyard,  V.M.H. 

Hoyal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
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We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
C"vent  Garden,  London. 


Cybtanthus  odorus. 
This  South   African  species  was  sent    recently. 
We  have  made  a  little  sketch  to  show  the  character 
of  the  flower.     (.See  page  S9. ) 


Flowers  from  Devonshire. 
Mrs.   Bayldon   sends   from    Oaklands,    Dawlish, 
Devon,    many    charming    flowers,    especially    in- 
teresting being  the 

Hydrangeas, 
with  the  following  note:  "I  send  a  few  Hydran- 
geas for  your  table.  The  little  bit  is  H.  Hortensia 
Mariesii,  one-fourth  of  one  head  of  bloom,  but  it 
was  still  in  bud.  It  will  be  graud  in  about  a  week's 
lime.  The  white  is  H.  H.  Shirogati,  pinkish 
lavender,  and  the  other  is  H.  H.  lindleyana.  It  is 
a  sheet  of  bloom.  Several  other  Hydrangeas  are 
not  yet  out,  such  as  H.  paniculata  granditiora,  H. 
quercifolia,  and  Pride  of  Cornwall,  a  Japanese 
Hydrangea.  The  H.  Hortensia  forms  are  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  effect  of  our  dry  soil  charged 
with  iron.  The  flowers  were  taken  from  groups 
planted  yearly  for  some  years  past.  Last  year's  is 
the  large  head  of  deep  pink,  and  the  small  heads 
of  pale  blue  flowers  are  from  plants  put  out  five 
years  ago.  You  will  notice  how  the  pink  fade.', 
then  gets  a  lavender  tint,  through  puce  to  blue. 
When  fully  opeu  the  flowers  become  a  full  blue." 

Other  Interesting  Flowers. 
Mrs.  Bayldon  also  sends  the  beautiful  Tamarix 
hispida,  very  fine  clusters  of  Olearia  Haasti, 
and  several  varieties  of  Ceanothus.  "The 
young  bushes  are  covered  with  bloom,  and  are 
wintered  without  protection.  Buddleia  variabilis 
is  also  out,  and  Oolutea  melanocalyx,  a  yellow- 
flowered  shrub."  Our  correspondent  writes  :  "By 
making  a  careful  selection  of  shrubs  and  shrubby 
climbers  we  are  practically  never  without  some 
either  in  flower  or  in  fruit,  and  certainly  they  are 
far  more  useful,  and,  indeed,  beautiful  (at  any  rale 
in  large  gardens)  than  so  many  beds  of  flowering 
plants.  VVe  have  Rhododendrons  for  six  months 
of  the  year."  Mrs.  Bayldon  also  sends  the  beau- 
tiful foliage  of  Rosa  rubrifolia,  with  the  following 
remark  :  "The  Rose  foliage  is  R.  rubrifolia.  The 
Rose  is  grown  simply  for  its  foliage,  and  the  more 
it  is  cut  from  the  stronger  it  grows.  It  is  beautiful 
in  a  mass  and  for  colour  eft'ect. " 


New  Peach  Peregrine. 
Messrs.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth  send  a  new 
Poach,  which  is  excellent  in  all  ways.  It  was 
shown  before  the  Royal  Horticultural"  Society  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  received  an  award  of  merit.  A 
group  of  this  new  Peach  was  staged  last  week  at 
Bishop's  Stortford  show,  and  was  greatly  admired. 
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We  have  never  seen  pot  trees  fruit  more  freely. 
It  forces  well.  Messrs.  Rivers  describe  it  as  a 
midseason  Peach,  and  a  little  earlier  than  the  well- 
known  Crimson  Galaude.  Peregrine  is  not  unlike 
Crimson  Galande  in  colour ;  it  is  also  a  large 
fruit,  and  crops  freely.  The  flavour  is  first-rate. 
This  is  an  important  point,  as,  though  size  and 
colour  are  the  tirst  market  considerations,  flavour 
is  more  so  when  a  fruit  is  grown  for  the  house. 
It  is,  we  believe,  a  seedling  from  Spencer  Nectarine, 
and  this  makes  it  more  interesting,  as  showing  how 
closely  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  are  allied.  Some 
of  the  midseason  Peaches  do  not  force  well,  but 
this  variety  is  an  exception ;  1'2-inch  to  lO-inch 
pots  carry  a  remarkable  crop.  Messrs.  Rivers  have 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  given  fruit 
growers  so  many  valuable  fruits  that  an}'  new 
introduction  from  Sawbridgeworlh  is  always 
looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  those  who  make 
fruit  culture  a  special  feature.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  grow  fruits  raised  in  this  country,  as 
they  are  hardier  than  others,  and  therefore  better 
able  to  stand  our  variable  climate. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FOKTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

August  25. — Rothesay,  O.xford,  and  Brighton 
Flower  Shows  (two  days). 

August  26. — Reading,  Bath  (two  daj-s),  King's 
Lynn,  and  Harpenden  Horticultural  Shows. 

August  27. — Sandy,  Ellesmere,  Stirling,  and 
Dundee  (three  da3's)  Horticultural  Shows. 

The  Royal  Hopticultupal  Society's 

new  gSLPden. — In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
letters  i  am  receiving  asking  if  Wisley  (iarden  can 
be  visited  by  Fellows, will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  permit 
me  to  say  that  at  present  the  properly  has  not  yet 
been  handed  over  to  the  society,  and  that  none  of  our 
oSicers  are  there  as  yet.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  open  it  to  ihe  Fellows  at  present.  In  fact, 
some  few  mouths  will  probablj'  elapse  before  that 
can  be  done,  but  due  notice  will  be  given  to  all 
Fellows  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  possible. 

Sundries  tent  at  Chiswick.— May  I 

ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  say  that  the  council 
have  consented  to  have  a  sundries  tent  at  Chiswick 
on  September  29,  30,  and  Oilober  1  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  they  did  at  the  last  Holland 
House  show.  Application  for  space  should  be 
made  to  Mr.  Wright,  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Gardens,  Chiswick,  W. — W.  Wilks,  Secretari/. 

Lecture  on  the  Hollyhock.— In  the 

garden  of  the  cottager  and  in  many  a  wayside 
country  garden  the  Hollyhock  is  pre-eminently  the 
flower  of  the  moment.  On  Tuesday  last,  at  the 
instr.nce  of  the  Roval  Horticultural  Society,  Mr. 
Webb  of  Sifl'ron  Walden  treated  the  flower  gene- 
rally and  us  propagation.  And  what  we  gather 
from  this  lecture  by  a  specialist  of  many  years 
standing — and  of  which  a  brief  summary  is  given 
In  another  column  —  is  distinctly  encouraging  to 
the  would-be  grower,  and  to  the  amateur  in  par- 
ticular. We  are  in  absolute  agreement  with  regard 
to  the  system  of  raising  these  plants  in  the  most 
hardy  way  possible,  so  much  urged  by  the  lecturer, 
for  it  is  a  most  vital  point  in  connexion  with  their 
ultimate  success.  We  may,  perhaps,  regret  that 
the  lecturer  made  no  mention  of  the  beautiful 
single  Hollyhock.  At  the  moment,  we  have  in 
mind  some  really  good  effects  from  these  single 
sorts,  and  though  the  spikes  are  not  less  than  8  feet 
high,  and  lined  with  flowers  for  some  3i  feet  of 
their  length,  the  plants  have  practically  no  culti- 
vation whatever,  and,  growing  in  a  rather  poor 
and  stony  soil,  have  certainly  no  disease.  For  a 
couple  of  seasons  have  these  plants  flowered  so,  and 
their  many  beautiful  shades  of  colour,  and  not  less 
the  great  array  of  spikes,  call  forth  much  praise 
from  the  passer-by.  What  we  admire,  as  we 
view  these  plants  from  time  to  time,  comes  in 
the  knowledge  at  our  disposal  that  they  wintered 
with  no  protection,  where  they  flowered  a  year 
ago,  and  now,  with  a  complete  exposure  to 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  are  in  greater  bloom 
and  finer  array  than  ever.      What  greater  substan- 


tiation of  Mr.  Webb's  treatment  could  there  be  / 
The  general  public  will  be  well  advised  if  they  go 
and  do  likewise.  In  the  remarks  by  Mr.  George 
Gordon,  who  was  in  the  chair  upon  the  occasion, 
mention  was  made  on  behalf  of  these  single-flowered 
sorts  ;  and  surely  they  merit  all  that  was  advanced 
in  their  behalf.  We  are  pleased  to  note  in  many 
directions  that  this  much-prized  flower,  which  has 
been  in  a  decline,  so  to  speak,  through  many  years, 
is  likely  to — in  Nature's  own  way — regain  the  old- 
time  prominence  in  our  gardens.  It  is  not  only 
Nature's  own  way,  this  method  of  raising  from 
seeds,  it  is  also  the  most  rational  as  well  as  natural 
way  of  restoring  that  great  fund  of  vitality  lost  to 
these  plants  through  many  years  of  over,  or  perhaps 
of  excessive  cultivation  by  over  ambitious  florists 
and  gardeners.  But  on  the  principle  of  "never 
too  late  to  mend,"  and  by  the  learning  through 
much  loss  and  sacrifice,  a  great  fundamental  truth, 
we  now  return  to  seed  raising  for  this  highly  orna- 
mental group.  That  its  revival  will  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction  in  many  ilirections  we  have  but  little 
doubt,  for  as  a  garden  flower  the  Hollyhock  is  quite 
unique,  and  this  from  every  standpoint. — E.  H. 
.Ienkins. 

\Vapley  Cottage  Garden  and  Farm 

Produce  Show.  -  \Ve  are  pleased  to  know 
that  on  September  .3  next  the  fifth  annual  show  for 
the  parishes  of  Great  and  Little  Warley  will  be 
held  at  Warley  Place.  The  president  is  iliss 
Willniott,  V.  M.H.  ;  the  honorary  secretary  and 
treasurer  Colonel  Whittington,  C.  B. ,  Codham 
Hall  ;  and  the  assistant  secretary  Mr.  Preece, 
Warley  Place  Gardens.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
most  generous  prizes  for  amateurs  and  cottagers, 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  give  a 
medal  to  be  awarded  by  the  judges  to  the  exhibitor 
who  wins  the  greatest  number  of  first  prizes  in  the 
show.  Several  special  prizes  are  given  bj'  Miss 
Willniott,  who  also  gives  to  anyone  living  in  Great 
or  Little  Warley  plants,  seeds,  and  bulbs  for  their 
gardens.  It  is  most  praiseworthy  work  to  encou- 
rage the  villagers  to  intere.-t  themselves  in  their 
gardens  and  in  the  land.  We  only  hope  that 
such  an  example  will  be  followed  in  other  dis- 
tricts. 

Success   with    Iris   reticulata.— In 

the  autumn  of  LSilS  I  planted  three  bulbs.  I  divided 
my  clump  about  the  middle  of  the  present  month 
and  found,  of  all  sizes,  KJH,  of  which  at  least  100 
are  of  flowering  size.  They  were  much  crowded, 
and  I  look  for  a  fine  show  next  spring.  In  view  of 
the  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  in  growing  this 
Iris  I  may  mention  that  the  soil  in  my  bed  is  a  very 
light  one — a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  road  sand, 
with  plenty  of  old  mortar  rubbish— and  the  situation 
is  sheltered  and  well  drained. — Charles  Prentis, 
Haiik-iide,  Milfon,  Sitti)t'jhour)if. 

Bamboos  flowering.— So  many  instances 
have  been  mentioned  lately  in  the  pages  of  The 
(iARDEN  of  Bamboos  flowering  this  summer  that  it 
may  be  worth  recording  that  both  Phyllostachj's 
Henonis  and  Arundiuaria  auricoma  are  now  in  bloom 
in  this  garden  ;  one  specimen  of  P.  Henonis  is 
literally  all  flower.— Louisa  Wakemax  Newport 
(Mrs.),  Sandhonrne,  Betndlty.  ]Votre-<lershire. 

"The   robin   sings    again."— I   was 

greatly  interested  in  reading  "  E  K.  R.'s"  notes  of 
"  The  robin  sings  again"  in  last  week's  Garden. 
Your  correspondent  mentions  that  he  knows  of  no 
sound  more  suggestive  of  winier  than  the  trill  of 
the  robin.  I  quite  agree  wiih  him.  We  have  a 
very  rare  occurrence,  I  think,  in  the  gardens  here, 
and  that  is  a  nest  of  j'oung  flj'catohers  fully  Hedged 
and  about  to  fly  at  the  time  of  writing  (August  17). 
I  think  it  must  be  unusual  to  see  such  a  late  hatch 
in  the  North.  —  J.  ,S.  Higgins,  Bug  Gardens, 
Corwen,  Xoi-th   Wales. 

Irish  Gardeners'  Association.— The 

second  excursion  of  the  reason,  organised  by  this 
society,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  inst. ,  to 
Carton,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  at 
Maynooth.  Leaving  Dublin  at  noon,  the  members 
were  met  on  arrival  at  Maynooth  by  Mr.  Black, 
who  conducted  the  party  over  the  gardens,  which 
extend  to  about  a  thousand  acres.  There  is  much 
to  interest  lovers  of  gardens  at  this  historic  seat. 
Many  fine  conifers  are  here,  and  open  grassy  wood- 
land  glades   afford   delightful   prospects.       Hardy 


herbaceous  plants  are  grown  in  enormous  quantities, 
and  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  collection  was 
the  subject  of  much  interesting  comment.  Flower- 
ing shrubs,  too,  are  a  feature,  and  include  many 
interesting  and  rare  kinds.  The  ornamental  waters, 
the  pergola,  and  the  contents  of  the  various  glass 
houses  all  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  and 
instruction  of  the  visitors.  Nor  were  the  various 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood affords,  neglected.  Maynooth  College 
was  also  visited.  Tea  had  been  provided  by 
the  organisers  of  the  expedition.  Alter  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Black,  whose  guidance  had  done  so 
much  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  outing,  the  party 
left  for  Dublin. 

Hardiness  of  Fraxinus  Mariesii.— 

I  am  anxious  to  find  out  whether  this  beautiful 
little  tree  is  likely  to  prove  really  hardy  in  this 
part  of  the  Midlands.  At  Bath  Botanic  Garden 
it  forms  a  small  tree,  which  at  the  end  of  June  was 
covered  with  fine  creamy  white  panicles  of  blossom, 
contrasting  well  with  the  smooth  and  shiny  bronze- 
tinted  foliage.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
to  cultivation  about  the  year  1S80,  and  was  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Mayazine,  but  has  not  become 
generally  known.  I  fancy  it  is  not  often  planted, 
as  one  seldom  meets  with  it.  It  was  described  by 
Maries,  who  discovered  it  when  collecting  for 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  China,  as  a  small  tree  found  in 
the  province  of  Kin-Kiang.  On  the  whole  it 
should  perhaps  be  regarded  more  as  a  shrub  than  a 
tree,  and,  though  it  is  thriving  well  both  at  Coombe 
Wood  and  Bath,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  quick 
grower.  As  to  its  hardiness,  I  am  informed  that 
30"  (Fahr. )  of  frost  have  done  it  no  harm  near 
London,  but  if  any  readers  of  The  Garden  can  tell 
me  anything  of  its  behaviour  further  north  I  shall 
be  glad.  The  panicles  of  blossom  are  large  and 
fine,  and  in  colour  much  like  the  blossom  of  Spira;a 
ariiefolia. 

Thymus  carnOSUS.— This  Thyme  is  well 
adapted  lor  rockwork  on  account  of  its  neat  growth. 
In  fpite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  native  of  sunny 
Spain,  it  manages  to  survive  our  winters,  although 
it  sometimes  suffers  from  frost.  My  experience 
goes  to  prove  that  it  should  not  be  planted  where 
the  early  morning  sun  reaches  it,  and  it  was  not  until 
I  moved  my  plants  from  an  open  south  position  to 
one  where  they  were  shaded  almost  up  to  midday 
that  I  was  able  to  keep  them  from  being  injured  in 
severe  weather.  One  would  hardly  recognise  this 
plant  as  a  Thyme,  so  very  distinct  is  it  from  all  the 
other  members  of  the  genus.  My  plants,  which 
are  about  9  inches  to  12  inches  in  height,  form 
erect  little  bushes,  and  emit  a  sweet  fragrance 
when  touched.  The  fleshy,  dark  green  leaves  are 
very  distinct,  as  they  terminate  in  a  point,  and 
instead  of  being  flat  they  are  rolled  back  until  the 
edges  almost  meet.  The  stems  are  brownish  and 
covered  with  a  slight  pubescence.  I  find  it  is  quite 
easy  to  propagate,  and  small  cuttings  taken  now 
and  dibbled  in  moist,  sandy  loam  will  soon  take 
root.  As  a  flowering  plant  it  is  of  little  value,  as 
its  white  blossoms,  which  are  produced  during  late 
July  and  August,  are  rather  inconspicuous.  During 
the  winter,  however,  a  little  group  of  plants  looks 
most  effective  on  rockwork,  and  only  want  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  Plants  a  few  years  old 
rather  resemble  miniature  conifers  at  a  distance, 
and  are  very  neat  habited  when  well  grown. 
Thymus  carnosus  was  first  discovered  and  described 
b\'  Boissier,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  T. 
comosus  (Henf.),  which  I  see  frequently  mentioned 
in  catalogues  as  a  distinct  species,  but  which  is 
really  a  Transylvanian  form  of  T.  Chamajdrys.— : 
Arthor  R.   Goodwin,    Worcestershire. 

Flowers  at  Far  Forest.— Keen  interest 

is  taken  in  horticulture  and  agriculture  by  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Eyre,  the  vicar  of  Far  Poorest,  and  the  second 
annual  display  was  held  recently  in  a  field  opposite 
the  vicarage.  It  was  a  general  show,  as  much 
of  it  was  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  the  clergy  of  a  parish  encouraging  their  parish- 
ioners in  things  that  concern  the  garden  and  the 
land.  It  is  a  wholesome  and  praiseworthy  work. 
The  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Hanbury,  had  accepted  the  presidency  of  thesho«-, 
and  had  promised  a  donation  of  £3,  which  has  been 
kindly  given  by  Mrs.  Hanbury.     The  show  has  also 
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been  fortunate  in  securing  as  patrons  (who  gave 
subscriptions  of  over  £1)  Lady  Scourfield,  Mrs. 
Betts,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Eyre,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Eyre,  Mrs. 
Conslantine,  Rev.  F.  A.  Rei"S,  Mr.  A.  Baldwin, 
M.P.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Lea,  Mr.  E.  Smith,  Mr.  A.  K. 
Betts,  and  Messrs.  Meredith  Brothers.  There  is 
also  a  good  list  of  vice-presidents  and  honorary 
members  ;  while  hard-working  committees  spared 
no  efforts  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  gathering. 
The  committee  consisted  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Eyre 
(chairman  and  treasurer),  and  Messrs.  A.  K.  Betts, 
W.  .Jeans,  D.  Stokes,  C.  Green,  J.  Tarling,  F.  Bint, 
Walter  Booton,  and  J.  Bullock  (hon.  secretary). 
In  the  flower  show  the  officers  were  assisted  by  a 
sub-committee,  consisting  of  Me.'srs.  W.  Simmonds, 
E.  G.  Keeley.  A.  Meacham,  R.  Bellingham,  and  F. 
Baynham.  The  schedule  was  wide  and  compre- 
hensive, and  the  classes,  except  those  for  fruit,  were 
well  filled.  The  season,  as  everyone  knows,  has 
been  an  exceedinglj'  bad  one  for  fruit  throughout 
the  country,  and  Far  Forest  district  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  total  number  of  entries  was 
within  one  or  two  of  200. 

Wallflower-leaved   Stocks.— in   the 

trial  of  variousEast  Lothian  and  summer  Stocks, now 
seen  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick, 
are  two  white-flowered  Wallflower  or  glossy-leaved 
Stocks  that  greatly  resemble  each  other  yet  seem 
to  be  very  different.  Both  are,  however,  remark- 
ably good.  White  flowers  on  the  green-leaved 
plants  are  much  more  effective  than  are  white  ones 
on  the  whitish  or  woolly  -  leaved  plants.  The 
earliest,  and,  so  far,  rather  the  most  bushy,  is  East 
Lothian  white  Wallflowered.  Some  plants  carry 
from  nine  to  ten  fine-  spikes  of  pure  white,  double 
flowers,  and  not  above  9  inches  in  height.  The 
other  is  All  the  Year  Round,  which  is,  so  far, 
rather  later,  and,  in  that  respect,  seems  to  be 
distinct  from  the  other.  This  variety  gives  80  per 
cent,  of  doubles.  Its  merits  as  a  winter  bloomer  in 
a  greenhouse,  grown  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  some 
four  to  five  plants  in  each,  are  well  known.  For 
purity  of  colour  and  for  sweetness  of  perfume 
All  the  Year  Round  cannot  be  excelled. — I). 

Rosa    pug'osa    Blanc    double    de 

CoubePt. — All  the  Rugosas  are  valuable  Roses, 
not  so  much  for  their  flowers  as  for  their  handsome 
fruits.  None  is  more  beautiful  or  so  sweet  scented 
as  Blanc  double  de  Coubert.  It  is  of  the  purest 
white,  semi-double,  and  continues  in  flower  the 
whole  summer  and  autumn.  It  lasts  in  flower  a 
little  longer  than  the  single  varieties;  each  flower 
is  quickly  succeeded  by  another.  I  have  never  met 
with  a  Rose  so  sweet  scented.  A  good  group  of  it 
fills  the  air  with  its  sweetness.  It  will  succeed  in 
any  fairly  good  soil  or  situation.  I  saw  a  very 
large  group  of  it  growing  in  absolutely  wet  soil 
on  the  1st  inst.  ;  in  fact,  it  was  called  a  bog 
garden,  and  certainly  the  water  was  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface.  It  is  also  growing  here 
under  very  different  conditions,  viz.,  dry  light 
soil,  but  perfectly  happy.  It  makes  a  delightful 
edge,  or  is  splendid  for  planting  on  the  lops  of 
sunny  banks,  where  it  can  have  room  to  grow 
down  the  slopes.  In  this  way  it  is  seen  at  its  best. 
— A.,  Cirenceater. 

Neglect    of    the    Lantana.— This    is 

another  family  which  has  been  much  neglected. 
It  is  very  closely  related  to  the  Verbenas, 
and  equally  deserving  of  being  again  revived. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  more  attention 
has  been  given  to  them,  and  some  improved  and 
distinct  varieties  have  been  raised.  It  is  to  Conti- 
nental raisers  that  we  are  most  indebted  for 
improved  varieties.  Drap  d'Or,  a  beautiful  golden 
yellow,  which  flowers  freely  when  planted  out,  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  ;  Chelsea  Gem, 
a  bronzj'  red,  is  also  good,  and  there  are  some  pure 
white  and  pink  varieties.  Like  the  Verbenas  they 
may  be  readily  raised  from  seed,  and  if  from  a  good 
strain  they  will  nearly  all  produce  flowers  equal  to 
those  of  the  named  sorts,  but  of  course  the  colours 
vary.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  select  the  best  from 
seedlings  and  propagate  the  following  season  from 
cuttings,  which  root  freely  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  Fuchsias.  The  stock  plants,  too,  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  To  secure  good  plants 
for  bedding  they  should  be  propagated  early  in  the 
season,  and  they  require  a  rich  compost  and  to  be 


grown  on  in  warmth.  If  they  receive  a  check, 
either  for  want  of  potting  or  from  cold,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  they  start  into  free  growth  again, 
but  give  them  a  little  care  early  in  the  season  and 
they  will  continue  to  flower  throughout  the  summer. 
There  were  few  things  which  attracted  more 
attention  at  the  Holland  House  show  than  the  four 
distinct  varieties  of  Lantanas  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Cuthush  and  Sons,  and  the  large  group  of  seedlings 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson  a  year 
or  two  ago  well  illustrated  what  a  variety  of 
shades  may  be  had  from  carefully  selected  seed. — 
A.  Hemsley. 

Clematis  montana  var.  pubens.— 

Clematis  montana  is  such  a  splendid  garden  plant 
that  my  interest  was  greatly  aroused  when  hearing 
that  Mr.  Wilson  had  discovered  a  pink-flowered 
form  in  China.  When  at  Coombe  Wood  early  in 
the  summer  I  was  shown  the  original  plant,  and, 
thoughithad  then  long  passed  out  of  flower,!  noticed 
immediately  that  it  was  quite  distinct  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  both  its  stems  and  foliage  were  of 
a  very  pretty  purplish  sh.ide.  There  certainly  are 
some  remarkable  plants  at  Coombe  Wood,  and  to 
mention  only  a  few,  I  noticed  Vitis  armata,  with 
fine  bronze-tinted  foliage  and  sharp  thorns  ;  Rubus 
Henryi,  a  lovely  species,  with  beautiful  shiny 
leaves  :  Rubus  lasiostylis.  with  peculiar  white 
stems  6  feet  high,  covered  with  short,,  cream- 
coloured  thorns,  and  the  underneath  surface  of  the 
green  leaves  covered  with  white.  There  are  also 
numbers  of  new  Clematis  species  at  Coombe  Wood, 
and  manj'  of  these  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  great 
service  to  the  hybridist  in  the  future. — Arthur  R. 
Goodwin. 
Genista  sethnensis.— In  various  parts  of 

the  gardens  at  Kew  large  bushes  of  this  shrub  have 
been  flowering  gloriously  for  several  weeks  past, 
and  are  still  (August  1)  in  good  condition.  In 
addition  to  being  a  really  good  flowering  shrub 
it  is  very  graceful,  and  is  of  considerable 
merit  when  not  in  bloom.  When  a  shrub  com- 
bines these  qualities  we  would  expect  to  find 
it  in  evidence  in  most  gardens,  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  for  specimens,  more  especially  good  ones, 
are  rarely  met  with.  That  its  .scarcity  is  not  due 
to  the  plant  being  new  can  be  readily  seen,  for  it 
was  described  b}'  Loudon,  and  he  gives  the  date  of 
its  introduction  as  1S16.  It  is  said  to  be  found  wild 
on  Mount  Etna  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  in 
company  with  Acer  monspessulanum,  and  from  its 
habitat  the  common  nanje  of  Mount  Etna  Genista 
is  taken.  Loudon,  in  his  description, gives  the  height 
as  from  '2  feet  to  4  feet,  but  this  is  incorrect,  the 
specimens  at  Kew  being  in  many  eases  lufeet  high. 
In  habit  it  is  extremely  graceful,  the  branches 
being  light,  slender,  and  drooping,  while  the  leaves 
are  very  small  and  few  in  number,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  to  give  the  branches  any  appearance  of 
heaviness.  The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow,  and 
borne  singly  from  almost  every  node  on  the  young 
wood.  When  in  bloom  the  bright  green  branches, 
garlanded  with  bright  yellow  blossoms,  make  a 
charming  picture.  Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of 
the  sight  a  single  specimen  makes  when  it  is  stated 
that  a  plant  1,5  feet  high  and  10  feet  through  is 
simply  a  mass  of  gold,  with  the  green  of  the  branches 
peeping  out  here  and  there.  No  special  cultivation 
is  required  for  this  shrub  or  small  tree,  as  it  will 
grow  well  in  quite  poor,  sandy  soil,  and  is  easily 
increased  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  When  it  is  first 
planted  out  in  permanent  quarters  every  plan 
should  be  provided  with  a  stake,  as  the  roots  are 
rarely  in  suflticient  quantity  to  keep  the  plants 
secure  until  root  action  is  renewed.  G.  ;ethnensis 
is  an  excellent  subject  for  groups  in  the  park,  for 
isolated  specimens,  for  beds  in  prominent  places,  or 
for  the  shrubbery,  and  in  whichever  place  it  is 
planted  it  will  find  admirers. — W.  Dallimore. 

Uncommon    bedding    Begonias.— 

Whether  the  few  varieties  of  dwarf  double  bedding 
Begonias  now  flowering  in  beds  at  Chiswick  do  or 
do  not  show  their  true  forms  it  seems  evident  that 
they  represent  a  very  dwarf,  compact,  free  blooming 
strain,  one  that  will  doubtless  in  time  be  generally 
used  to  the  displacement  of  the  large-flowered  and 
large-leaved  varieties  that  are  so  gorgeous  in  pots 
but  seem  to  be  far  from  desirable  bedding  plants. 
Hitherto  the  rich  crimson-scarlet  double  Lafayette, 


one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  bedding  Begonias, 
has  been  most  favoured.  Of  the  Chiswick  varieties 
there  is  one  that  bids  fair  to  rival,  if  not  to  excel, 
that  variety.  It  is  named  Argus  ;  has  bold,  erect, 
double  flowers  of  a  beautiful  orange  scarlet,  and 
these  produced  quite  freely  on  plants  but  6  inches 
in  height.  There  is  al.so  Hollyhock,  a  charming 
soft  ro.sy  pink  double,  that  is  very  dwarf  and  free 
blooming,  and  makes  a  capital  companion  plant. 
These  seem  to  be  the  best  at  present  of  the  varieties 
now  flowering  at  Chiswick. — D. 

Begonia  Lafayette.— The  first  time  I  saw 

this  Begonia  bedded  out  was  in  Miss  Alice  de 
Rothschild's  beautiful  garden  of  Eythrope.  I  have 
since  seen  it  effectively  used  at  Arundel  Castle  and 
Hampton  Court.  For  brilliancy  of  colour,  its 
crimson-scarlet  flowers  (a  combination  of  the  two) 
give  the  most  dazzling  and  brilliant  bit  of  colour  of 
any  plant  I  know.  The  plant  is  not  a  robust 
grower,  therefore  it  requires  planting  rather  thickly. 
For  lines  or  bold  masses  of  colour  it  is  invaluable, 
as  it  also  is  grown  as  a  pot  plant  for  room  or  con- 
servatory decoration. — T.  E. 

Lilium  candidum.— The  prettiest  garden 
picture  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time  was  in  a  garden 
at  Ealing.  Walking  along  the  Gordon  Road 
recently,  and  admiring  the  many  well-kept  and 
beautiful  gardens  for  which  this  part  is  famous,  I 
was  particularly  impressed  by  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  one  place.  As  usual  the  garden  was 
enclosed  by  a  well-kept  Privet  hedge,  the  walls  of 
the  house,  windows  and  doors  wreathed  with  Roses, 
Honeysuckle, and  Clematis,  the  narrow  borders  each 
side  the  path,  leading  to  the  door,  loaded  with 
Roses  on  standards  in  the  richest  luxuriance,  and 
the  base  of  the  beds  made  bright  with  Begonias, 
Geraniums,  and  Calceolarias  ;  but  it  was  not  these 
flowers — beautiful  though  they  were — that  so 
rivetted  my  attention,  it  was  a  mass  of  this  beautiful 
Lily  planted  on  the  square  bit  of  turf  facing  the 
windows.  They  were  between  i  feet  and  5  feet 
high,  and  what  gave  further  interest  to  the  picture 
was  the  fact  thali  a  child  stood  behind  the  Lilies 
in  the  act  of  securing  them  to  the  stakes.  There 
are  few  positions  in  the  garden  that  this  old  Lily 
would  not  grace  and  beautify,  but  I  never  remem- 
ber seeing  it  before  with  such  pretty  associations. 
— E. 


THE  NEAV  GARDEN  OF  THE 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Sm  Thomas  Hanbuky'S  Gift. 
I  WENT  at  the  close  of  last  week  to  VVisley,  and 
found  a  somewhat  narrow  and  by  no  means  an 
attractive  lane  from  Byfleet  Station  the  shortest 
way;  it  was  just  about  three  miles  distant.  Some- 
what in  doubt  as  to  the  actual  fitness  of  the  gift 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  still  feeling  that  the  Limpsfield  site  was  the 
best,  _yet  I  came  awaj'  w'ith  the  conviction  that  I 
had  seen  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  garden,  one  so 
utterly  unlike  the  average  garden,  yet  so  over- 
flowing with  interest  and  with  floral  variet}',  that 
its  value  to  the  society  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  a  garden  that  no  mere  pen  sketch 
can  do  justice  to,  and  even  the  best  of  pictures  will 
fail  to  depict  what  is  there  to  be  seen.  Wisley 
Garden  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  a  wild  garden 
I  have  seen.  With  plants  of  almost  every  des- 
cription suited  for  cultivation  there,  not  only  are 
the  things  in  it  in  a  sense  growing  wild,  but  there 
has  been  no  attempt  to  graft  formality  on  Nature. 
One  sees  no  formal  paths,  no  ordinary  beds  or 
borders,  and  what  of  art  has  been  utilised  is  of  so 
simple  and  so  unpretentious  a  character  that  it 
looks  i|uite  natural  rather  than  structural.  Modern 
rockwork,  as  so  often  seen,  appears  so  artificial 
when  compared  with  the  simple  formations  seen 
at  Wisley,  that  really  the  garden  looks  as  if,  from 
some  central  piece  of  planting,  like  a  mossy 
Saxifrage,  it  had  grown  naturall}\  Certainly  it 
developed  bit  by  bit,  and  all  on  the  same  lines. 

There  are  no  modern  surprises,  Init  there  are 
many  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  in  varying  eleva- 
tions ;  there  a  mass  of  waving  Bamboos,  a  grand 
Gunnera  manicata,  and  in  another  spot  a  floor  o£ 
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(The  quickest  nay,  perhaps,  to  get  there  is  to  go  to  Weyhrutfje.  There  are  frvqnent  fast  trains  from  Waterloo, 
and  cabs  at  station.  The  tiei-t  best  is  Horsley,  on  the  new  Guildford  line,  fmt  the  service  of  trains  is  not 
quite  so  good.  'I  here  is  very  little  difference,  however,  between  the  two.  Uorsley  is  near  Bipley.  For  Jutl 
description  of  garden,  see  THE  GARDEN  oj  last  week,  page  105.) 


Primulacea,  a  small  ravine  of  Ferns,  or  myriads  of 
other  things.  But  all  the  same  the  garden  is  quite 
a  natural  one,  and  is  for  that  reason  all  the  more 
delightful.  Although  planted  with  things,  so 
man}'  of  which  are  so  rare  and  as  little  known, 
there  are  no  labels.  Mr.  Wilson  would  not  have 
them.  He  did  not  want  them  ;  he  knew  all  the 
plants,  as  now  the  prime  moulder  of  the  garden, 
Mr.  Tatnall,  does.  However,  in  other  parts  it 
may  be  needful  in  future  to  name  products.  At 
least,  may  this  monument  to  the  late  Mr.  Wilson — 
this  beautiful  wild  garden — never  be  desecrated  by 
labels  or  by  any  attempt  at  improvement.  It 
should  be  carefully  preserved.  Those  who  have 
not  seen  it,  as  they  now  should,  and  all  who  have 
seen  it,  will  surely  join  with  me  in  demanding  that 
no  effort  be  made  to  alter,  vary,  or  destroy  one  bit 
of  what  Mr.  Wilson  so  lovingly  accomplished. 

Whenever  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  shall  take  over  the  garden,  though 
probably  they  will  consult  the  Fellows'  wishes 
first,  they  will  find  in  the  forty  acres  of  compara- 
tively open  land  that  surrounds  the  garden  ample 
room  for  the  conducting  of  all  descriptions  of  trials 
and  experiments,  practical  and  scientific.  They 
will  also  find  a  capital  soil,  as  all  natural  growth 
about  there  testifies  that  it  is.  There  is  not  the 
least  probability  that  thus  remote  from  a  railway, 
and  with  the  huge  area  of  Wisley  Common  adjoin- 
ing it,  that  the  vandal  hand  of  the  builder  will 
ever  encroach  upon  this  beautiful  localitj'.  That  a 
light  railway  will  run  through  this  beautiful 
district  is  little  likely  also,  for  residents  in 
numbers  there  cannot  be.  The  council  will 
have  to  e.xpend  money  liberally  to  provide 
glass  houses,  residences,  stores,  sheds,  stabling, 
walls,  fences,  and  many  other  things,  without 
which  a  new  Chiswick  will  be  impossible.     That 


its  remoteness  from  a  railway  station  is  an  objec- 
tion there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  forms  a  somewhat 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  garden's  complete  use- 
fulness. The  nearest  and  best  station  is  Horsley, 
on  the  new  Guildford  line,  twenty-two  miles  from 
Waterloo  and  three  miles  from  the  gardens,  going 
through  Ockham  into  the  Ripley  road.  Vehicles 
can  be  got  there,  as  also  they  can,  of  course,  at 
Weybridge,  which  is  nineteen  miles  from  London, 
and  between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  garden. 
Woking  is  even  rather  further  away.  A.  D. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE 
HEUCHERAS. 

THE  Heucheras  as  wild  plants  are  so 
weedy  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  genus 
would  ever  have  received  attention  had 
not  H.  sanguinea  been  introduced  ;  and 
the  persistent  failure  of  H.  sanguinea 
to  grow  and  flower  well  has  promoted 
efforts  to  produce  as  beautiful  a  flower,  or  even 
more  so,  that  will  do  well. 

There  are  but  four  species  that  are  of  any  real 
value,  but  the  careful  hybridisation  of  these  has 
resulted  in  a  dozen  good  plants  of  a  type  that 
could  be  recommended  for  the  best  garden  use, 
and  whose  flowers  are  not  only  highly  coloured, 
as  Heucheras  go,  but  graceful  withal.  It  has 
been  said  that  they,  and  more  like  them,  are 
needed.  Heucheras  now  hold  a  firm  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  hardy  plant  lover.  They  require 
a  rich  soil,  a  warm  position,  and  cultivation  does 
not  cease  with  planting,  for  old   tufts  that  have 


grown  freely  and  made  considerable  length  of 
stem  require  to  be  split  up  and  replanted  in  a  rich 
soil  once  in  every  three  years  if  their  vigour  is  to 
be  maintained.  One  of  the  things  that  has  spoiled 
H.  sanguinea  as  a  thriving  garden  plant  is  neglect 
in  cultivation,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  vigorous 
growth  of  seedlings,  which  in  their  turn  will 
dwindle  if  not  well  cultivated. 

There  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  Heucheras  as  drought 
and  an  impoverished  soil.  The  use  of  a  good 
mulch  of  leaf-soil  or  similar  material  is  to  be 
recommended  in  hot  dry  seasons.  The  practice  of 
associating  these  plants  with  alpines  in  rock 
gardens  is  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the 
cultural  neglect  that  has  been  their  lot,  and  though 
some  are  well  suited  for  this  use  their  love  for  a 
rich  soil  and  the  need  of  ample  space  for  develop- 
ment should  not  be  overlooked.  The  colouring  of 
Heucheras  pertains  mainly  to  the  calyx,  and  its 
development  is  not  maintained  under  glass  or  in 
shady  places.  Hybrid  seedlings  vary  considerably, 
and  the  hybridist  may  expect  to  find  90  per  cent, 
of  bad  colour  forms  amongst  his  seedlings,  but  if  a 
good  species  is  employed  as  the  seed-bearing  parent 
the  percentage  of  good  plants  is  reversed.  Indeed, 
in  carr3'ing  a  hybrid  race  through  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  for  the  development  of  a  desirable 
feature,  it  appears  necessary  to  use  a  species  as 
seed  parent  every  time.  Seedlings  of  a  reverse 
cross  in  which  a  hybrid  bears  the  seeds  all  revert 
to  an  original  type.  Good  Heucheras  of  easy 
growth  are  : — 

H.  hrizoides  {hispida  X  sanguinea). — A  very 
strong  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are  bronze- 
tinted,  but  not  so  fully  coloured  as  in  hispida. 
The  stems  are  .3  feet  high,  and  bear  pink-tinted 
flowers  that  do  not  expand  widely.  Tlae  inflores- 
cence is  large,  and  it  branches  freely,  but  the 
flower  colouring  is  somewhat  dull,  and  this  dull- 
ness is  augmented  by  the  presence  of  greyish  down 
on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  calyx.  It  is  a,  splendid 
border  plant,  however,  and  it  flowers  twice  each 
season,  and  the  second  display  is  brighter  than  the 
first. 

Var.  rjracillima  is  a  pretty  hybrid  between 
micrantha  and  sanguinea,  with  very  small  rich 
pink  flowers,  but  freely  borne  on  elegantly 
branched  feathery  stems  2^  feet  high.  The  foliage 
resembles  H.  micrantha,  and  it  is  quite  glabrous. 
One  can  recommed  this  neat  little  plant  for  the 
rock  garden  or  border  ;  the  inflorescences  look  like 
a  pink  mist  hovering  over  the  plants  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  The  plant  is  misnamed,  for  there 
is  no  trace  of  H.  brizoides  in  any  of  its  characters, 
and  its  seedlings  are  pure  micrantha  and  sanguinea. 

H.  Coralie  is  a  hybrid  seedling  resulting  from 
crossing  both  brizoides  and  zabelana  with  san- 
guinea. The  habit  is  that  of  a  vigorous  sanguinea, 
with  the  coral  tint  seen  in  brizoides  fully  developed. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size  and  expand  fully,  and 
they  look  very  dainty  depending  from  the  tall 
stems  Pentsteniou  fashion.  It  is  not  3'et  available 
for  general  planting,  but  will  be  distributed  in 
l'J04. 

H.  Drummondi  is  a  slender  growing  plant  of 
micrantha  type,  with  very  small  flowers  of  greyish 
pink  colouring.  It  has  a  certain  value  in  that  its 
light  habit  is  of  use  in  hybridisation,  but  its  garden 
value  is  limited. 

H.  Fantasia  is  a  singular  looking  little  plant, 
probably  a  hybrid  between  Richardsoni  and  glabra. 
The  flowers  are  wholly  green,  but  the  charm  is  in 
the  leafage,  which  is  deeply  lobed,  ruddy  bronze, 
and  edged  with  pale  green. 

H.  Flamheau  is  a  brightly  coloured  Heuchera 
of  hybrid  origin,  evidently  resulting  from  a  cross 
between  zabelana  and  sanguinea.  It  is  only  fairly 
vigorous,  growing  "2  feet  high  as  a  maximum,  but 
it  flowers  very  freely.  They  open  widely,  are 
coloured  a  bright  red,  and  they  are  closely  massed 
on  the  spike  as  in  zabelana.  It  is  a  pretty  plant, 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  a  free-flowering 
Heuchera  of  sanguinea  colouring  so  far  obtained. 

//.  hispida  (Pavah)  =  11.  Richardsoni  (Hort). — A 
North  American  species,  but  of  no  value  as  regards 
its  flowers ;  the  leaves  form  large  tufts,  and 
their  reddish  tints  when  young,  and  bronze  tints 
when  mature,  are  useful  touches  of  colour  asso- 
ciated  with  rockery  plants,   particularly   as    the 
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leaves  are  persistent,  and  remain  in  good  character 
the  whole  year  round. 

H.  Kihrfieldense  is  a  white  Heuchera  found  in 
quantity  among  hybrid  seedlings,  resulting  from 
crossing  H.  zabelana  with  H.  brizoides.  It  is  a 
.free  and  strong  grower, with  tall,  pale  green  stems, 
verv  glossy  leaves,  widely  expanding  flowers  of 
quite  a  pure  white,  and  loosely  arranged  around 
the  stem.  The  inflorescence  is  not  so  packed  as  in 
zabelana,  but  more  nearly  approaches  brizoides. 
It  is  a  much  better  plant  than  Heuchera  sanguinea 
alba,  a  variety  that  has  long  been  tolerated  in 
gardens  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  of  use  as  a 
parent, 

H.  Lucifer  is  a  brizoides  X  sanguinea  hybrid 
of  exceptional  vigour,  growing  3  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  exactly  like  those  of  brizoides,  the 
flower-spikes  are  freely  branched  and  produced, 
bearing  coral-red  flowers  slightly  smaller  in  size 
than  brizoides.  The  growths  are  so  numerous  that 
the  plants  measure  4  feet  through  the  inflorescence 
when  two  years  old.  As  a  border  plant  it  is  a 
great  gain,  and  it  flowers  twice  every  season. 

H.  micraiitha  (widely  known  also  as  H.  erubes- 
cens)  is  a  free-growing  plant  with  minute  flowers  ; 
its  leaves  are  slightly  hairy  but  very  strong, 
forming  tufts  above  a  foot  through.  The  stems 
are  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  bearing  thousands  of 
greyish  pink  flowers,  smaller  than  Wheat  grains 
individually,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  form  pretty 
pyramidal  inflorescences  of  great  use  for  cutting. 
They  serve  as  material  for  lightening  any  arrange- 
ment of  cut  flowers.  In  the  border  it  looks  like  a 
greyish  mist  of  the  Gypsophila  type, and  the  flowers 
are  not  dissimilar. 

Var.  ro.tea  is  a  selected  seedling  with  ruddy 
purple  leaves,coral-r£d  stems,  and  flowers  of  similar 
size  and  shape  to  those  of  the  type,  but  with  a 
decided  pale  pink  tint.  A  plant  that  is  pretty  in 
the  mass  and  useful  for  associating  with  things  of 
coarser  growth. 

H.  Roaamunde  is  the  hybrid  recently  figured  in 
The  Garden,  resulting  from  a  cross  between  H. 
micrantha  rosea  and  H.  sanguinea,  a  similar  cro.ss 
to  that  yielding  H.  gracillima.  This  plant  is  very 
vigorous  in  growth,  and  bears  many  4-foot  stems 
branching  to  ihe  base.  The  flowers  are  rose-pink, 
larger  than  in  gracillima,  but  not  so  large  as  those 
of  sanguinea.  The  infloresences  of  one  plant  when 
fully  developed  are  4  feet  through,  ft  is  doubtless 
the  best  hybrid  Heuchera  so  far  raised,  the  flowers 
being  of  appreciable  size  and  the  colouring  of  the 
best.     Its  greatest  use  is  in  border  planting. 

H.  sangiiinea. — An  old  garden  favourite,  but  a 
puzzling  plant  to  grow  and  flower  well.  According 
to  trustworthy  observers  it  grows  4  feet  to  5  feet 
high  in  a  wild  state,  covering  large  areas  of  ground 
with  a  thick  mantle  of  its  richly-coloured  flowers, 
but  it  has  steadily  decreased  in  vigour  year  after 
year,  and  it  is  now  but  a  ghost  of  the  original. 
With  careful  cultivation  it  will  still  thiive,  and 
where  strong  plants  are  grown  or  seedlings  raised 
and  selected  it  would  hold  its  own  with  many 
border  plants  for  brilliancy  of  colouring. 

Var.  alba  has  so-called  white  flowers  on  spikes 
1  foot  to  3  feet  high,  borne  more  freely  than  in 
sanguinea,  but  the  external  colouring  is  a  greenish 
grey,  a  little  pink  developing  with  age. 

Var.  xplendeiis  is  a  greatly  improved  form  with 
larger  and  darker  coloured  flower.-,  but  it  has  quite 
as  bad  a  constitution  as  that  of  the  type. 

Qrandiflora  robusta  Edije  variety  and  Walker'^ 
variety  are  all  forms  of  unusual  vigour,  and  well 
worth  growing.  Their  colours  are  mainly  of  a 
paler  shade,  and  tlieir  exceptional  vigour  is  best 
maintained  by  good  cultivation  on  the  one  hand 
and  raising  the  plants  from  seeds  at  intervals  of  a 
few  years  on  the  other  hand. 

H.  zafielaiia  is  one  of  the  earlier  hybrids,  whose 
parentage  appears  to  be  H.  sanguinea  X  alba,  in 
that  both  plants  occur  freely  among  its  seedlings. 
It  makes  a  close  tuft  of  medium-sized  leaves,  and 
produces  many  brown-tinted  stems  '2|  feet  high, 
bearing  compact  spikes  of  pale  rose-pink  flowers  as 
large  as  those  of  sanguinea.  The  colouring  is  sofl 
and  refined,  and  the  flowers  expand  widely,  but 
the  plant  lacks  the  grace  of  the  sanguinea-micrantha 
hybrids.  It  is  a  valuable  garden  plant,  however 
as  it  appears  vigorous  and  easy  to  grow. 


Other  hybrids  that  I  have  tested  are  Pluie  de 

Fen,  La  Perle,  and  Grenade,  but  they  lack  vigour 

and  flower  but  sparsely,  and  are  not  likely  to  make 

such  fine  plants  as  the  majority  of  those  described. 

Geo.  B.  Mallett. 


PEOPAGATING  TUFTED  PANSIES  FOR 
AUTUMN  PLANTING. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  stock  for 
autumn  planting,  as  much  depends  upon  early  work 
if  good  pieces  are  to  be  placed  in  their  flowering 
quarters  in  early  October  next.  From  among  the 
numerous  plants  in  the  beds  and  borders  there  are 
ideal  tufts  to  be  found  for  perpetuating  the  different 
sorts,  and  this  is  a  good  rule  to  observe  if  growers 
have  not  a  quantity  of  stock  plants  in  a  spare 
corner  of  the  garden.  The  old  tufts  should  be  cut 
back,  at  least  coarse  and  elongated  growths,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  more  than  a  few  inches  in 
length.  This  cutting  back  of  the  plants  promotes 
the  growth  of  fresh  shoots  subsequently,  and  these 
latter  are  the  best  type  of  cutting  that  can  be 
procured.  If  these  old  stock  plants  be  mulched 
with  some  light  and  gritty  soil  at  the  time  they 
are  cut  back,  and  the  soil  worked  well  into  the 
crown  of  the  tufts,  the  newer  shoots  will  quickly 
form  roots.  The  new  shoots  with  iheir  rootlets 
should  be  carefully  broken  out  of  the  crown  of  the 
plants,  and  those  that  are  too  long  for  treatment 
of  this  kind  should  be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife, 
taking  care  to  see  that  the  cuttings  are  detached 
of  sufficient  length  for  the  purpose  of  propagation. 
A  good  length  for  a  cutting  is  from  2.^  inches  to 
3  inches,  and  all  should  be  of  somewhat  recent 
development. 

Stock  prepared  in  the  way  just  described  is  invari- 
ably healthy,  and  to  begin  with  cuttings  of  this 
kind  is  a  distinct  gain.  It  is  astonishing  what  a 
(quantity  of  cuttings  a  few  stock  plants  will  produce 
in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two.  As  soon  as  the 
first  batch  of  stock  has  been  removed,  give  the 
plants  a  thorough  watering,  following  this  a  few 
hours  later  with  liquid  manure.  Tlie  old  tufts  in 
a  short  time  bristle  with  fresh  and  healthy 
growths.  This  is  continued  well  into  the  late 
autumn  or  early  winter,  so  that  a  large  quantity 
of  plants  of  any  given  sort  may  be  laised  within 
the  space  of  a  few  months. 

It  may  be  more  convenient  in  some  instances, 
especially  where  only  a  limited  quantity  of  each 
sort  is  required,  to  adopt  the  more  simple  way  of 
dividing  the  old  plants.  To  do  this  satisfactorily, 
however,  the  old  tufts  should  be  cut  back  as 
previously  advised,  and  when  the  newer  growths 
are  a  few  inches  in  length  lift  the  old  tufts  and 
divide  them.  Some  varieties  divide  more  easily 
than  others,  and  if  one  type  of  the  plant  be  pre- 
ferred over  another  choose  that  of  a  creeping-like 
style  of  growth.  Generall}',  when  an  old  plant  is 
lifted  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  shoots  above 
ground,  a  cluster  of  other  younger  growths,  only 
partially  developed,  that  quickly  make  tufts  when 
divided  up  with  the  other  fully  developed  shoots. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  older  type  of  plant  often 
has  just  one  tap  root,  the  plant  forming  a  some- 
what dense  cluster  of  growths  in  its  crown  on  the 
surface,  and  in  consequence  is  quite  unfit  for 
division.  Propagation  by  cuttings  is  the  only 
method  to  follow  with  plants  of  this  character, 
and  unless  the  variety  has  some  special  interest  it 
should  be  discarded  in  favour  of  those  of  a  true 
tufted  habit. 

The  old  way  of  inserting  the  cuttings  in  frames 
is  far  less  satisfactory  than  the  more  natural  and 
hardy  one  here  advocated.  For  this  early  propa- 
gation make  up  a  cutting-bed  of  light  and  gritty 
soil,  and  bring  this  up  a  few  inches  above  the 
ordinary  garden  level.  Make  the  surface  level 
and  slightly  firm  with  boaids,  and  then  thoroughly 
water  it  with  clean  water  from  a  fine-rosed  can. 
.July  and  August  are  the  months  to  select  when 
planting  out  in  October  is  expected.  The  shade 
from  small  shrubs  or  trees  answers  well  for  the 
position  of  a  cutting-bed  at  this  season. 

Insert  the  cuttings  about  2  inches  apart  in  rows, 
which  should  be  between  2  inches  and  3  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  respective 
."orts.     Plants  from  cuttings  inserted  in  open  beds 


retain  their  vigour  better  than  cuttings  of  the 
same  sorts  inserted  in  cold  frames.  The  latter  are 
often  unsatisfactory  and  covered  with  red  spider 
and  other  insect  pests.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
open  air  treatment  produces  plants  of  robust 
growth.  Plants  raised  in  cutting-beds  in  the  open 
ma3'  be  lifted  with  an  excellent  ball  of  roots  and 
young  growths  when  the  planting  out  period  comes 
round.  For  spring  planting  our  cuttings  are  also 
inserted  in  the  open  and  left  without  protection  in 
winter.  In  this  case,  however,  the  cutting-bed  is 
made  up  in  the  warmer  corner  of  the  garden,  and 
it  is  astonishing  what  splendid  plants  are  raised  in 
this  way. 
Hiijhijate,  X.  D.  B.  Crane. 
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THE    OAKS. 


The  IIainy  June. 

THIS  month  will  always  be  known  in 
the  annals  of  Piose  Prake  ap  ''The 
Rainy  .June."  In  twenty  years  no 
other  .June  has  given  us  &uch  a 
superabundance  of  cold,  wet  weather. 
It  has  rained  every  day  this  month 
except  two,  and  that  is  an  unprecedented 
record.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  month,  and 
we  ho]}e  that  July  will  inaugurate  a  new 
n'giiiie. 

It  is  disheartening  to  visit  the  bed  of  frail 
and  fragile  Shirley  Poppies.  They  are  quite 
prone.  They  all  lie  supine  upon  their  sides, 
just  as  if  they  had  been  flattened  by  a  gigantic 
smoothing-iron.  The  undermost  are  still 
bravely  trying  to  flower  their  poor  heads  in 
the  dirt.  Until  they  were  so  beaten  down  we 
used  to  go  out  every  morning  after  breakfast 
to  enjoy  the  charming  combination  of  light 
and  delicate  colouring  that  their  blossoms  pre- 
sented. All  shades  and  combinations  of  red, 
scarlet,  maroon,  crimson,  rose,  .saltnon,  blush, 
flesh,  and  white  are  represented  here,  in  ex- 
quisite contrasts,  pencillings,  and  shadings ; 
and,  somehow,  all  contrive  to  present  an  har- 
monious whole.  Some  are  large  and  some  are 
tiny  ;  some  are  single,  others  double  and  semi- 
double  ;  all  are  beautiful.  To  say  that  they 
look  as  if  they  were  cut  out  of  tissue  paper 
would  be  to  compliment  tissue  paper  loo 
highly.  No,  they  are  the  handicraft  of 
fairy  modistes,  and  are  fashioned  of  fairy 
fabrics,  satins,  gauzes,  and  crepes. 

But  just  now  we  do  not  go  to  visit  them  with 
any  pleasure,  unless  a  feeling  of  admiration  for 
their  pluck  in  flowering  at  all  under  .such 
adverse  circumstances  can  be  called  a  pleasure. 
We  turn  from  them  with  a  feeling  of  relief  to 
tlie  hundreds  of  stalks  of  tall  HollyhocLs,  which 
seem  much  better  adapted  to  the  endurance  o( 
hardness  than  the  ex(iui.site  but  delicate  Shirley 
Poppies.  The  Hollyhocks  still  stand  sturdily 
erect,  their  bloom  little  afl^ected  by  the  drench- 
ing rains.  These  are  robust  cottage  maids, 
hardy  and  wholesome,  and  good  to  look  upon. 
Hollyhocks  at  Rose  Brake  have  cross-ferti- 
lised themselves  until  their  colourings  are  as 
bewildering  as  the  combinations  of  a  kaleido- 
scope. I  know  no  other  place  where  Hollj  liotks 
live  in  such  rampant,  undisturbed  freedom, 
nor  where  tliey  seem  more  to  ergoy  themselves. 
All  along  the  borders  of  the  wild  garden,  ai.d 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  which  is  the  toi) 
of  the  orchard  hill,  they  are  undisputed  queens 
nf  the  land,  increasing  and  multiplying  at  their 
pleasure.  Originally  there  were  planted  here 
single,  double,  Alleghany  hybrid.s,  and  the  Fig- 
leaved  Hollyhocks.  Now,  after  several  years 
of  freedom,  they  have  almost  all  reverted  to 
one  type,  the  single,  but  their  colours  partal  e 
of  all  the  original  kinds,  and  they  have  sought 
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out  many  new  shades  and  variations.  Some 
of  the  salmon-reds  produced  from  the  cross- 
fertilisation  of  the  common  red  and  the  Fig- 
leaved  species  are  very  pretty.  It  has  been 
reassuring  to  see  them  in  the  dripping  rain, 
looking  so  cheerful  and  so  hopeful  of  better 
things  to  come. 

One  of  our  nightly  pleasures  for  .some  days 
has  been  to  watch  the  great  blossoms  of  the 
Evening  Primrose  expand  to  the  silent  sum- 
mons of  the  night.  The  plant  is  over  5  feet  in 
height,  and  has  many  branches.  Sometimes 
fourteen  blossoms  open  on  the  same  evening, 
and  there  are  many  branches  still  to  Hower,  so 
tiiat  from  pre.sent  ajipearances  we  can  enjoy 
their  opening  for  many  nights  to  come.  It  is  a 
novelty  to  us,  for  we  have  never  before  this 
summer  had  any  plants  of  Qlnothera  biennis 
var.  lamarckiana  here,  though  we  have  tried 
various  other  kinds. 

The  little  girl  and  I  are  usually  at  our  post, 
sometimes  under  umbrellas,  about  half- past 
seven  o'clock,  to  see  the  pretty  flowers  unroll. 


bloomed  for  the  first  time  here.  This  is  a 
species  that  is  indigenous  to  the  States  south 
of  Virginia.  It  is  a  grand  sight  by  moon- 
light, with  its  straight  grey  trunk,  its  long 
leaves  that  often  measure  .3  feet  in  length  by 
1  foot  in  breadth,  and  its  marvellous  flowers, 
j  whose  diameter,  when  fully  expanded,  is  often 
1  foot  across.  The  flower  is  at  first  vase- 
shaped,  but  gradually  the  jietals  fall  apart. 
They  exhale  a  rich  perfume  like  that  of  some 
Orchids.  The  three  outer  petals  are  cream 
white,  while  each  of  the  inner  petals  has  a 
blotch  of  purple  at  the  base  that  looks  as  if  it 
were  the  impress  of  a  large  thumb  that  had 
been  smeared  with  purple  paint. 

Many  different  varieties  of  the  Marvel  of 
Peru,  which  the  cottagers  call  "  Pretty -by - 
nights,"  are  also  planted  along  this  path,  with 
much  Lavender,  Lemon -balm.  Thyme,  and 
other  aromatic  herbs.  A  white  Rose  trained 
to  a  trellis  here  is  just  opening.  It  is  the 
single -flowered  wichuraiana,  and  is  the  last 
Rose   to   flower   here,   even    later   than    Rosa 
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DELPUINIUMS    IS    A    MARGATE    O  \RDEN'. 


At  first  there  is  a  .slight  relaxation  of  the  folds 
of  the  petals,  which  .ire  so  neatly  wrapped  in 
the  long  green  calyx  ;  then  a  visible  stir  and 
swelling  ;  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  fall  slowly 
back  :  the  edges  of  the  petals  take  the  form  of 
a  St.  Andrew's  cross  ;  an  instant  later  they 
burst  open,  and  the  heart  of  the  flower  is 
revealed.  Much  slower  is  the  process  of  un- 
folding in  (Enothera  taraxacifolia,  which  is  of 
low  trailing  growth,  with  beautiful  large  white 
flowers,  often  tinged  with  ]nnk.  This  sjiecies 
carpets  the  ground  beneath  the  larger  sort,  and 
it  takes  close  and  somewhat  tedious  watching 
to  see  the  blooms  expand. 

The  winding  path  that  leads  to  the  Hammock 
under  the  Oaks,  where  we  love  to  spend  the 
evening  hours,  is  bordered  with  these  Evening 
Primroses,  and  with  many  other  flowers  that 
are  at  their  best  under  the  soft  spell  of  moon- 
light. Here  it  runs  beside  the  Yucca  bank, 
where  the  great  flower-stalks  look  like  shrouded 
forms  of  mystery,  fit  guardians  of  the  secrets 
of  the  night.  A  little  further  on  the  large- 
leaved  Magnolia,    M.   macrophylla,    has  just 


setigera,  which  is  now  at  its  best,  sprawling 
over  a  small  red  Cedar,  while  R.  wichuraiana  is 
only  beginning  to  bloom. 

A  rough  bank  of  red  clay  along  one  of  the 
drives  through  the  Oak  grove  has  always  been 
an  eyesore  here,  and  we  are  now  planting  it 
with  wichuraiana  hybrids,  such  as  Evergreen 
Gem,  Pink  Roamer,  Manda's  Triumph,  Gar- 
denia, and  Jersey  Beauty.  All  these  are 
growing  well,  but  will  not  bloom,  I  think,  until 
next  year.  They  were  planted  last  fall. 
Another  part  of  the  same  bank  is  planted  with 
Forsythia  suspensa,  which  makes  a  beautiful 
covering  for  banks. 

Few  shrubs  bloom  in  .July.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month  many  Hibiscus  syriacus  will 
take  the  place  of  the  Hollyhocks,  but  these  are 
not  yet  in  flower.  The  handsome  Oak-leaved 
Hydrangeas  are  very  useful  at  this  time,  as 
they  flower  in  June  and  continue  long  in  bloom. 
The  great,  dark  green,  downy,  tive-lobed  leaves, 
and  large  clusters  of  creamy  flowers  in  an 
oblong  panicle,  make  a  clump  of  this  Hydrangea 
a  beautiful  object  throughout  the  summer.  The 


lower  branches  of  our  Hydrangeas  rest  upon 
the  ground,  and  all  the  flower -heads  turn 
towards  the  sun.  They  are  planted  in  partial 
shade,  close  to  the  Oaks  from  which  the 
hammock  swings.  Several  kind  of  Hypericums 
are  now  in  flower,  and  the  Catalpa  trees  are 
just  shedding  their  blossom.  Many  bush 
Spiraeas  complete  the  small  list  of  shrubs  in 
bloom  at  this  time  at  Rose  Brake. 

It  is  worth  while  to  make  a  new  Rose 
garden  if  only  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one's 
new  Roses  flower  for  the  first  time.  Such  a 
garden  was  made  here  last  fall,  and  almost 
every  day  now  some  new  beauty  greets  us  when 
we  pay  our  morning  call  to  the  garden.  It  is 
a  rather  heterogeneous  medley  of  Roses  of 
many  classes,  all  put  to  nurse  in  the  new 
"  Dutch  Garden,"  as  we  call  it,  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  be  transferred  to  their  per- 
manent quarters.  Many  of  them,  though  old 
enough,  are  new  to  us,  and  promise  to  endear 
themselves  to  us  more  and  more  on  closer 
acquaintance.  One  little  bed  is  given  up  to  the 
Polyantha  hybrids,  sometimes  called 
Fairy  Roses.  Among  the  best  of  these 
that  we  have  tried  are  Etoile  d'Or, 
Mile.  Cecile  Brunner,  Eliza  Chatrand, 
and  Little  White  Pet.  I  do  not  know 
any  other  Ptoses  that  furnish  such 
quantities  of  bloom  the  season 
through.  They  are  trueever-bloomers. 
( iniss  an  Teplitz  has  given  us  a  few 
pretty  flowers  of  a  distinct  cherry  red. 
Some  catalogues  describe  this  as  a 
very  fragrant  Rose,  but  with  us  it  has 
scarcely  any  fragrance  at  all,  which  is 
quite  a  disappointment.  Fragrance  is 
such  a  lovable  quality  in  a  Rose,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  flower,  that  it  is  like 
amiability  in  a  friend. 

This  is  the  1st  of  July,  though  this 
letter  was  began  yesterday,  the  last 
day  of  June.  The  change  I  hoped  for 
has  come.  The  sun  is  shining  in  an 
intensely  blue  sky,  and,  alas!  it  is  very 
warm,  and  bids  fair  to  be  much  warmer. 
k\\  the  birds  are  rejoicing  over  the 
cessation  of  the  long  rains.  And  what 
a  variety  of  birds  we  have  !  Uat-birds 
are  the  most  persistent  singers  to-day. 
I  believe  the  cat-bird  is  a  native 
American,  and  that  England  knows 
him  not.  Now  I  cannot  imagine  a 
garden  without  cat-birds,  and  I  am 
led  to  wonder  what  English  song-bird 
they  most  resemble.  Or  is  there  any 
bird  in  English  gardens  so  imperti- 
nently and  amusingly  familiar  ;  so 
inquisitive  ;  so  at  the  .same  time  shrewish  and 
friendly  as  our  cat-bird  ?  No  American  song- 
bird, except  the  inocking-bird,  has  such  a  varied 
repertoire.  Besides  cat-birds  there  are  many 
wrens,  robins,  red-birds,  blue-birds,  finches, 
warblers,  thrushes,  and  orioles,  all  joining  their 
voices  in  one  full  chorus  to  assert  that  life  is 
good  and  worth  the  living. 

Danske  Dandeidge. 
Roie  Brake,  Went  Virffinia,  U.S.A. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

DELPHINIUMS   AT    MARGATE. 

THE  accompanying  illustration  represents 
two  Delphiniums  grown  from  seed  in  a 
small  garden  at  Margate.  They  are 
both  semi-double,  the  outer  petals  a 
brilliant  azure  blue,  and  the  inner  a 
rosy  lilac,  one  having  a  dark  and  the 
other  a  bright  centre.  The  plants  are  about 
.5  feet  high. 

Maiiowes,  Margate.  E.  Holt  (Miss). 
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IN   A    GLODCESTERSHIRE    WILD   IJARDEX. 


IN  A  GLOUCESTER  WILD  GARDEN. 

The  illustration  shows  a  peep  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Hiatt  Baker,  Oaklands,  Almondsbury, 
Gloucester.  The  flowers  so  charmingly  placed  are 
Irises,  Moon  Daisies,  Shirley  Poppies,  and  Valerian, 
but  other  things  are  grown  too,  though  these  are 
the  chief  features.  The  flowers  are  grouped  or 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  in  full  beauty  made  a  picture  of  much 
interest.     Mr.  Baker  kindly  sent  the  photograph. 


the  plant  is  more  commonly  known  as  Pachystima, 
the  spelling  preferre  1  by  the  authors  of  the 
"Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern  United  States 
and  Canada." 

Carsethorn,  hy  Dumfries,  2f.B.        S.   Arnott. 


THE  PACHISTIMAS.  I 

According  to  the  "Index  Kewensis "  the  genus 
Pachistima,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  i 
Celastrineie,  consists  of  only  two  species — Canbyi 
and  Myrsinites.  The  latter  of  these  was  formerly  j 
called  Myginda  myrtifolia,  but  it  is  not  so  orna-  : 
mental  as  P.  Canbyi,  and,  moreover,  is  hardly 
procurable  from  ordinary  sources,  so  that  P.  Canbyi  | 
is  the  only  one  of  which  much  may  be  said  at 
present.  It  may  suffice,  therefore,  to  say  that 
P.  Myrsinites  is  a  small  shrub  of  evergreen  habit 
■with  greenish  flowers,  growing  from  1  foot  to  '2  feet 
high,  and  succeeding  in  almost  any  soil  where  it  is 
not  too  dry  in  summer.  It  comes  from  the  North- 
West  American  Mountains,  and  is  fairly  common  in 
some  parts  of  the  Rockies.  As  a  garden  plant  it 
is  quite  surpassed  by  its  congener  P.  Canbyi, 
whose  popular  name  of  Canby's  Mountain  Lover 
is,  apart  from  the  appropriative  word  of  "Canby's," 
attractive  enough.  P.  Canbyi  is  a  very  pleasing 
little  shrub  for  the  rock  garden,  where,  if  not 
showy,  it  is  always  attractive  with  its  small  ever- 
green shiny  leaves  on  what  an  American  writer 
describes  as  "  corky"  little  branches.  The  flowers 
are  exceedingly  small  and  are  reddish  in  colour,  but 
are  not  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  of  much  attraction 
in  themselves.  Combined,  however,  with  the 
foliage  and  the  general  character  of  the  plant  they 
make  a  charming  feature  of  the  spot  in  the  rock 
garden  occupied  by  the  Pachistima.  The  whole 
plant  is  more  frequently  6  inches  than  12  inches 
high.  It  is  said  to  grow  on  dry  exposed  rocks  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  but 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  here  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  likes  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  at  the  root. 
Though  it  is  not  very  fastidious  in  the  matter  of 
soil,  a  moist  peat  seems  the  best  for  its  welfare. 
When  in  full  bloom  P.  Canbyi  is  very  pretty.  I 
have  here  adopted  the  spelling  of  the  name 
Pachistima  as  given  in  the  "  Index  Kewensis,"  but 


ARCTOTIS   GRANDIS. 

This  South  African  annual,  which  has  only 
recently  been  introduced,  is  proving  a  great 
acquisition  in  a  Sussex  garden.  In  a  fairly 
sheltered  and  sunny  exposure  single  plants  have 
become  sturdy,  many-branched  bushes,  2  feet  or 
more  in  height,  each  branchlet  bearing  many  large 
flower-heads  well  supported  on  long  stems.  The 
ray  florets  with  their  yellow  base,  which  are  pure 
white  on  their  inner  surface,  have  a  peculiar 
satiny  sheen,  and  contrast  admirably  with  the 
bright  lavender-blue  disc — a  colour  not  frequent 
in  ihe  centres  of  composite  flowers.  The  main 
stem  requires  to  be  firmly  staked,  but  the  ties,  if 
well  managed,  are  not  noticeable.  The  copious 
rains  which  have  fallen  of  late  in  the  district  have 
certainly  done  the  plants  no  harm,  so  vigorous  are 
they  and  full  of  bloom,  with  every  appearance  of 
going  on  steadily  until  frost  cuts  short  tlaeir  career. 
It  is  pleasant  every  morning  to  see  the  glistening 
flowers  holding  up  their  heads  to  greet  the  sun- 
shine. They  open  best,  it  is  true,  in  bright 
weather,  but  for  some  reason — possibly  hygro- 
metric — do  not  always  remain  shut  even  on  a  grey 
cloudy  day.  The  closed  flowers,  however,  then 
show  the  pale  blue  outer  side  of  the  petals  and  are 
in  themselves  ornamental.  The  flowers  are  good 
for  cutting  as  they  grow  singly  on  stalks  0  inches 
or  8  inches  long,  and  remain  open  in  water  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  closing  towards  evening 
after  the  manner  of  the  Daisy  tribe  and  opening 
again  with  daylight.  They  should  be  cut  on  first 
expanding.  A  very  pretty  illustration  of  this  fine 
plant  appeared  in  The  Garden  on  September  21, 
1901,  but  its  decided  merit  has  not  yet  been  very 
generally  recognised.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
requiring  no  heat  whatever,  but  if  sown  early, 
which  is  desirable,  the  seedlings  must  be  pricked 
off  singly  into  small  pots  and  kept  under  glass  in  a 
cold  frame  or  greenhouse  until  they  are  strong 
enough  to  be  transferred  to  the  open  border.  Is 
it  an  established  fact  that  A.  grandis  is  only  of 
annual  duration  ?  The  character  of  the  plant  seems 
to  suggest  that  it  might  be  perennial  under  suitable 
conditions.     In  any  case  it  fortunately  lends  itself 


without   any  difficulty   to  the  treatment  of  half- 
hardy  annuals  in  general.  K.  L.  D. 


NEW    DOUBLE    DAFFODILS. 

I  AM  rather  at  a  loss  to  underetand  why  these  new 
double  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Engleheart  have  not 
found  favour  with  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Narcissus  committee.  Although  they  have 
been  exhibited  by  the  raiser  on  many  occasion? 
they  have  so  far  always  been  passed  over,  with  the 
result  that  not  half  as  much  notice  has  been  taken 
of  them  as  their  beauty  really  warrants.  Of  the 
three  varieties,  all  of  which  were  obtained  from  a 
cross  between  the  old  double  yellow  trumpet  and 
poeticus  ornatus,  I  much  prefer  Argent,  the  vaiiety 
illustrated ;  and  when  I  say  that  it  has  found 
considerable  favour  with  such  good  judges  as  Miss 
Currey,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  many  others,  and 
that  good  bulbs  of  it  may  now  be  purchased  for  a 
few  shillings  apiece,  it  will  be  rather  surprising  if  it 
does  not  become  a  most  popular  flower  in  the  near 
future.  In  realitj'  Argent  is  a  semi-double  flower, 
with  two  or  three  sets  of  pure  white  pointed  seg- 
ments. The  divisions  of  the  cup  are  bright 
yellow  ;  in  most  of  the  flowers  the  cup  is  double, 
in  others  (as  can  be  seen  in  the  top  flower  in  the 
illustration)  the  cup  is  practically  single. 

iJiihlooH  is  quite  distinct  from  the  first-named, 
though  of  very  much  the  same  type.  It  is  more 
double,  and  possesses  four  to  five  sets  of  rich  yellow 
segments  and  an  orange  centre. 

Plenipo,  the  third  variety,  is  also  perfectly 
distinct  from  either  of  the  two  preceding  ones,  anil 
I  consider  it  an  acquisition.  This  also  has  four  to 
five  sets  of  creamy-yellow  segments  and  an  orange 
centre.  But  the  most  important  point  about  these 
flowers  is  that  they  possess  tall  rigid  stems  and 
stand  bolt  upright.  Alas  !  how  many  of  us  know 
to  our  cost  what  great  havoc  is  wrought  to  our 
flowers  by  a  gale.  Always  the  first  to  go  are  those 
old  favourites  known  as  "  Butter  and  Eggs," 
"Eggs  and  Bacon,"  and  "Codlins  and  Cream." 
These  new  doubles,  with  their  sturdy  stems,  slaiid 
being  knocked  about  by  those  April  tqualls  to 
which  we  Daffodil  growers  are  well  accustomed. 
The  bunch  of  Argent,  from  which  the  illustratioji 
was  prepared,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Engleheart  at 
Birmingham  on  April  10  last,  and  the  best  com- 
pliment that  anyone  can  pay  Mr.  Engleheart  is  to 
grow  his  exquisite  varieties  as  well  as  he  himstlt' 
grows  them. 

Worcefitershire.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


TREES    &    SHRUBS    IN    ALDEN- 
HAM    HOUSE    GARDENS. 

Shoots  of  the  following  trees  and  shrubs  were 
shown  at  the  Holland  House  show  on  June  25. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  enquiries  for  a  list  of 
the  specimens  exhibited  at  the  above  show,  I 
append  a  list  of  most  of  the  noteworthy. 
Acer 


campestre     pendulum 
fuliis  maculatum 
carpinifolium 
dialjolicum 
japonicum  tllicifoliura 

,,  aureuni 

palmatum  rosco  margin- 
alum 
palmatum  septemlobum 
eiegaus    atropur- 
pureuni 
fraxinifolium  albo  varie- 

gatum 
fraxinifolium    aureo- 
variep:atuni 
fraxinifolinni  crispum 
caIifornii;uni  aureum 

saecbarinum 
Ginnala 
daaycarpuni 
pyraniidale 


piatanoides 

gatum 
platanuides 


albo-varie- 


globosum 
lacinialum 
,,  Schwedleri 

,,  Keitenbachii 

Pseudo-plfltanus 

Leopoldi 
Pseudo-platanus   pur- 
purea Nizetti 
P9eudo-platanu3  Piince 
Ilaiidjeiy 


Acer  Paeudo-platanus   Wor- 
leyi 
,,    Pseudo-platanu3  Simon 

Louis  Freres 
,,    colchieum  rubrum 
Ailanthus  glandulosa 

,,  ,,  pendula 

,,  flavescens 

-Esculus  Hippocastanum 

auieo-margiuatuni 
,,        Hippocastanum 

lacinialum 
,,        Hippocastanum 

aureum 
,,        flava 
AInus  glutinosa  foliis  aureis 
,,  ,,        laciniata  im- 

perialis 
,,  ,,        rubrineivia 

,,     incana  monstrosa 
,,         ,,       laciniata 
Aristotelia  Macqui 
Amorpba  fruticoaa 
Amygdalus  dulcis  purpurea 

,,  orientalis 

Aralia  Maximowiczcii 

,,      pentaphylla 
Amphiraphis  albescens 
Acanlbopanax  aeuleatum 

,,  spinusa  foliis- 

albo-marginatis 
Betula  alba  purpurea 

,,        ,,     laciniata  pendula 
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IUcchari8  pataponica 
liroussonetia  papyrifera 
Bupleurum  f[iiti..'onin) 
Berberis  vulgaris  purpureis 
,,       variegalis 

"  ti       elegaus 

"        Thunbergii 

Car)' a  *^^** 

,,      microcarpa 
Calophaca  wolgarica 
Calycantbus  fluridus 
Caragana  arburescens 

pygniiL'i  arenaria 
Cirpinus  cnrdata 

Betulus  foliis  mar- 
muratia 
,,         Betulii3  aureo- 
variegatis 
Belulus    f.diis- 
v^riegatis 
Choisya  teniata 
Caslanea     saliva     argenleo- 
variegata 
„        saliva  aureu- 

variegata 
,,         amerii-'ana  rubra 
Catalpa  hignonioiiles  aurea 
Cerasus  ilabaleb  argenlea- 

variegala 
Celtis  occidenlalis 

,,  reticulala 

''      Auitralis 
CeanolbusdentalUB 
Cercidiphylliim  jHponicum 
Cercia  Siliquislruiii 
Chionanthu3  virginicus 
Cladrastis  amurensia 
Clerodeiidrun  tricliotomum 
CompUmia  asplenifolia 
Coriaria  myrlifolia 
Coronilla  Emerus 
Cotoneaster  atlinia 
Craticgus  Oxycantha  foliis 
argentei3 
,,        orientalia 
Corylus  Avellana  aurea 

ti        purpurea 
*'  ,,        laciiiiata 

'  „        querclfolia 

,,       Colurna 
Coruus  alba  Spathii 
,,      alternifulia 
,,      bradiypt'fia 
„      florida  rubra 
„      mas.  aurea  elegantis- 

sima 
„        ,,       variegata 
,,        ,,       foliis  auieis 
,,      sanguiriea  vaiiegata 
,,      sibei'ica  eleganlisiiraa 
Deutzia  gracilis  variegata 
Dimnrpbantluis  mandschuri- 

CU3  pyr;\midalis 
Eleagnus  argentea 

niacmpliylla 
,,        glabra  aureo-varie- 
gata 
Euoiiyraus  al 

,  atropurpureus 

„  veriuonsua 

Fagussylvaticafoliisargentiis 
J,  ,,        f.  aureis-varie- 

gatis 
,1  „        cristata 

,,      a.  purpurea  pendula 
.  tricolor 


Louicera  orientalis 
,,        Schmitziana 

Lindera  pr.xcox 
Myrica  gale 
Madura  aurantiaca 
Neillia  opulifulia  aurea 
Nandiiia  domestica 
Neviusia  alabameiisis 
Nuttallia  cerasif«»rmis 
Ononis  rotundifolia 
Orixa  japonica 
Ojlrya  virginica 

„      quercifolia 
Polentilla  fruticosa 
I'anax  quinqueftjlia 
,,      sessilifoliuin 
Parrotia  persica 
Photinia  villosa 

,,  serrulata 

Planera  crenala 
Pavia  niacrostacbya 
Purshia  tridenlata 
Phellodendron  amurense 
Pbiladclpbus    coronarius 

argenteo  variegatus 
,,         coronarius  aureis 
,,         Lemoinei  H  )ule 

d  Argent 
„         myrtifolius 
Populus  canadensis  aurea 

,t       certinensis 
Prunus    domestica  foliis 

variegatis 
Pissardi 
Pittosporum  eugenioiiles 
Ptelea  trifuHata 

,,  ,,        fasligiata 

Pterocarya  caucasica 
Pyru5  Aria 

,,        „        aurea 
„      Aucuparia  pendula 
,,  ,,       variegata 

„      Fiflana 

,,      salicifolia  pendula 
„      pinnatitida 
,,      Sorbus 

„  „       majestica 

,,      vestita 
Quercus  mongolica 

,,      pedunculata  Con- 
cordia 
„  „        ttlifera 

M  ,,        foliis 

variegata 
„  „        foliis 

luaculatis 
„      Cerris  variegata 

jtalustris 
,,      leucocarpa 
,,      serrala 
,,      americana 
,,      I'hellos 
Robinia  raonophylla 
,,      aurea  pendula 

Ruzynsbiana 
,,      torluosa 
Kibes    nigrum     foliis    aureis 
t,»v-  variegatis 

latus  americanus    Khamnu'5  alpinus  latifulius 

„       Frangulaasplenifolia 
Rhus  glabra  laciniata 

1,      typbina 
Rosa  rubrifolia 
Rubus  canadensis  rosea 
Salax  incana 

Sambucus     nigra     argenteo- 
o  n.wv^.v..  variegata 

Fraxinus  americ-ana  argentea    Sambucus  nigra  pyramidalis 


Weigela  rosea  W.  r.  Dr.  Baillon 

W.  r.  Eva  Rathke  .,  amabilis  versicolor 

.,   „  Looymansii  aurea  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia 

variegata  Xanthoxylura  fraxinifolium 

Aldenkam  House  Gardens.  E.  Beckett. 


variegata 
,,       juplaudifolia      sub- 
integerriina 
excelsior      aucubtc- 
folia 
,,        e.  aurea 
,,        e.  argentea  -  varie  - 

gata 
„        Mariesii 
,,        tlnius 
Gyniuocladus  canadensis 
(Jleditschia  tiiacanthos 

,,  t.  excelsa 

I!  ile^ia  tetraptera 
llippophre  rhamnoides 
II  tlimodendron  argenteum 
Juglans  nigra 

regia  laciniata 
Kolreuteria  paniculata 
Kerria  japonica  variegata 
,,  ,,         grandiflura 

plena 
Laburnum  Alchingerii 
,  alpinura 

„         vulgare  aureum 
„         V.  monstrosum 
cristatum 
„         v.  quercifulium 
Lagerstrcemia  indica 
Ligustrum  vulgare  elegantis- 
simum 
„         ovalifoliumaureo- 
variegatum 
Leycesteria  formosa 
Liquidambar  styracitlua 
Liriodend'-on  tulipifera  aurea 
liOnicera  Alpigena 


aurea 

[[  ,i      tenuifolia 

,,       raoemosaserratifolia 
„       r.  s.  f-jliis  aureis 
Shepherdia  canadensis 

„  argentea 

Spinca  Anthony  Waterer 
,,      Menzeisii 
,,      aiijefolia 
„      confusa 
„      lindleyana 
„      Frcebeli    foliis    varie- 
gatis 
Stephanandra  Tanakio 
Symphoricarpus  vulgaris 

variegatus 
S-  raceinosus  purpureus 
Syringa  japonica 

,,        aurea  elegantissima 
,,        persica  laciniata 
,,        Josika^a 
Tamarix  japonica 
Tilia  europa'a  aurea 
„    americana  gigantea 
,,    platyphyllos  asplenifolia 
rimus  Berardi 
r.  betulifolia 

„  campeslris  foliis  variegatis 
,,  c.  Louis  Van  Houtte 
,,  ,,  mndiolina 
,,  „  minor  foliis  argenteus 
„  „  AVeedi  aurea 
,,  glalira  variegata 
Vitis  vinifera  purpurea 
Viburnum  Lantana 
plicalum 
Virgilia  lutea 


HAMPTON  COURT  PALACE 
GARDENS, 

VisiTiNn  the  above  gardens  a  few  days  ago  I  was 
pleased  to  notice  the  introduction  of  the  new 
hybrid  Water  Lilies.  They  are  planted  in  the 
basins  of  the  ornamental  fountains  in  the  east  and 
south  gardens.  Those  in  the  east  gardens  were 
looking  very  beautiful  on  the  morning  of  my  visit, 
most  of  the  best  varieties  being  represented,  and 
to  me  the}'  appeared  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  garden  on  that  day. 

I  have  not  vinited  the  old  ■  fashioned  and 
delightful  south  garden  of  the  palace  for  some 
3'ears,  and  was  delighted  to  find  a  great  improve- 
ment in  its  planting  and  up  keep,  and  this  brought 
about  without  disturbing  its  old-world  character 
and  associations.  This  garden  is  full  of  interest  at 
all  seasons  with  its  wonderful  old  Yews  and  its 
ancient  royal  bower,  but  most  of  all  late  in  spring 
or  early  summer,  when  the  rich  collection  of  hardy 

flowering  trees  and  shrubs  are  in  bloom.  Standing 
on  the  extreme  end  of  the  terrace  near  the  lawn 

tennis  ground  and  looking  towards  the  palace,  I  do 

not  know  of  a  garden  scene  invested  with  a  richer, 

more  varied,  or  a  more  pleasing  and  restful  aspect 

than  this.     On  the  left  is  the  River  Thames,  on  the 

right  the  east   garden, 

with   its   immense    ex-  

pause  of  lawn,  its  inte- 
resting avenues   of  old 

Yews,     its     beds     and 

borders     of     bright 

flowers,  and    its    boun- 
dary    of    giant    Elms, 

keeping    watch     as     it 

were   over    the   whole. 

But    the   south  garden 

at  the  season  mentioned 

to  my  mind  is  the  gem 

of   the    whole    garden, 

with    the    splendid 

south    fac,ide    of    the 

palace  as  a  background, 

the  immense  mounds  of 

Lilac,    ^Veigela8, 

Thorns,    Laburnums, 

and   other  hardy    trees 

in  flower  at  this  season 

(late  spring),   with  the 

endless  variety  of  spring 

flowers    margining    the 

whole  groups,  compose, 

as   I  said    before,    a 

garden     scene     of 

rare    interest    and 

beauty. 

There    is    one    inno- 
vation  in   this    garden 

which  I  regret  to  see, 

namely,    a    portion    of 

one   of  the  quarters 

devoted  to  what 

appears  to  be  an 

attempt   at    forming   a 

wild   garden.      A   wild 

garden  is  all  very  well 

in  its  place,  but  to  be 

consistent  it  should  be 

placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion    as    is     naturally 

more  or  less   wild  like 

itself.     In  that  part  of 

the   garden  called    the 

wilderness,    for 

instance,  it  would  have 

been  quite  appro- 
priate. I  respect- 
fully submit  it  is  out 
of  place  in  this  de- 
lightful   old-world 

garden.  Q, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


I 


EARLY-FLOWERING    CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

Seasonable    Work. 

N  the  plants  in  the  open  border  the  past 
month  has  wrought  a  great  change,  and 
there  is  now  the  promise  of  an  unusually 
brilliant  display  in  the  near  future.  The 
early  -  flowering  Chrysanthemum  quickly 
responds  to  kindly  treatment,  and  soon 
gels  established.  For  some  time  past  our  plants 
have  had  the  support  of  stout  stakes,  and  it  is 
just  as  well  that  this  was  done  rather  earlier  than 
usual  this  season.  They  have  for  rather  more 
than  a  week  needed  a  second  tieing,  and  where 
this  has  been  neglected  many  useful  lateral  shoots 
have,  by  their  own  weight,  broken  out  from  the 
main  stem,  and  the  S3'mmetry  of  the  plant  in  a 
degree  destroyed. 

Curiousl}',  this  breaking  out  of  the  shoots  is 
chiefly  met  with  in  plants  of  Mme.  Marie  Masse 
and  its  sports,  a  type  of  the  early-flowering 
Chrj'santhemum  that  is  generally  considered  as 
ideal.  This  is  a  common  failing  with  Chrysan- 
themums which  are  given  a  pinching  or  stopping 
of  the  main  growths  earlier  in  the  season.  Inter- 
ference with  natural  development  by  pinching  or 
stopping  has  the  eft'ect  of  producing  shoots  less 
tenacious  in  their  hold  on  the  main  stem,  and 
these  in  boisterous  weather  not  infrequently  break 
out  most  inconvenientlv.     For  this  reason  I  have 
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always  deprecated  the  pinching 
or  stopping  of  the  early -flowering 
Chrysanthemums.  The  only 
reason  that  one  can  suggest  for 
this  slight  failing  with  some  of 
the  early  sorts  is  the  quick 
growth  which  tliese  plants  in- 
variably make.  The  wood  can- 
not mature  or  ripen  sufliciently 
quick  to  strengthen  and  support 
their  own  weight,  and  the 
branching  lateral  shoots  get 
broken  off  at  their  union  with 
the  main  stem.  This  work 
should  begin  immediately  the 
lateral  growths  are  a  few  inches 
long,  and  if  the  plants  be  in 
rows,  as  ours  are,  protection 
may  be  easily  provided.  Insert 
other  stakes  alternately  between 
those  already  supporting  the 
plants,  and  midway  between 
one  plant  and  another.  Begin 
at   one    end   of    the    row    with 
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THE   NiiW  GLADIOLUS   ELLINGTON 

BELLE. 

Three-fourths  natural  size.) 


(Giocii  an  award  oj  merit,  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Societ]!,  on  August  h,  and 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Bull,  Ellington 
Soad,  Samsgate ) 


a  good  stout  stake,  as  the  strain  will  be 
greater  there  than  at  any  other  point.  Either 
laffia  or  tarred  twine  may  be  used,  and  this 
should  be  looped  from  one  stake  to  another,  so  as 
to  embrace  the  numerous  lateral  shoots  of  the 
respective  plants,  thus  maintaining  them  in  an 
upright  position.  It  is  better  at  this  season  to 
make  one  tie  rather  low  down,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
lower  growths,  and  then  at  a  later  period — say 
two  or  three  weeks  hence — give  another  similar  tie, 
but  in  this  instance  bringing  the  loop  just  below 
the  last  break.  The  tarred  twine  or  raffia,  of 
course,  is  carried  down  on  both  sides  of  the  rows 
of  plants,  and  when  this  is  properly  done  the 
strong  winds  of  autumn  seldom  give  one  much 
cause  for  anxiety. 

In  the  case  of  large  individual  plants  in  the 
borders  and  elsewhere  it  is  better  to  first  tie  the 
main  stem  two  or  three  times  to  reliable  stakes, 
and  when  the  lateral  growths  attain  respectable 
dimensions  to  insert  two  or  three  smaller  Hazel 
stakes  or  Bamboo  canes  about  1  foot  or  rather 
more  from  the  one  in  the  centre.  Then  run  the 
tieing  material  round  this  twice,  once  at  the  present 
time,  and  again  a  few  weeks  later.  Now  that  buds 
are  developing  at  the  apex  of  many  of  the  shoots 
the  surface  soil  should  be  dressed  with  a  good 
concentrated  manure.  Ichthemic  Guano  has  never 
failed  in  our  case,  providing  as  it  does  just  the 
plant  food  that  these  autumn  flowers  appreciate. 
A  liberal  dusting  of  this  guano  round  about  the 
plants  on  the  surface  soil  should  be  applied  and 
subsequently  hoed  in.  As  a  result  of  this  generous 
treatment  an  impetus  is  given  to  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  and  the  satisfactory  development  of  the 
buds  is  thereby  ensured.  There  is  a  tendency 
with  some  growers,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  grown  the  November  sorts  for 
exhibition,  to  disbud  their  plants  rather  severely. 
No  greater  mistake  could  be  made.  The  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  do  not  take  kindly  to 
this  treatment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  never 
seen  to  greater  advantage  than  when  grown  quite 
naturally.  Disbudded  blooms  seem  to  lose  the 
beauty  and  charm  that  those  produced  on  freely- 
flowered  sprays  possess,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  the  two  varieties  to  be  convinced  of  this. 
The  late  Mr.  W.  Piercy,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
these  flowers,  was  always  very  strong  on  this  point, 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  methods  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
Hiijhtjate,  N.  D.  B.  Crane. 


AN   ARTIST'S   NOTE-BOOK. 


GLADIOLUS  ELLINGTON 
BELLE. 

THE  Gladiolus  season  was  ushered  in 
recently  by  a  new  variety  of  much 
beauty,  which  gained  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  ;  it  is  called  Ellington 
Belle.  The  large  shapely  flowers 
are  cream  colour,  with  a  trace  of  scarlet  at  the 
tips  of  the  segments,  and  produced  thickly  on 
a  strong  spike.  One  of  its  chief  charms  is  its 
delicacy  of  colouring. 


SOME  NEW  ROSES  AT  THE 
ABBEY  PARK  SHOW^, 
LEICESTER. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards, 
Belfast,  were  very  successful  exhibitors  of  Ros;s 
at  the  above  exhibition  on  the  4th  inst.,  not  only 
taking  the  first  prize  in  every  class  in  which  they 
competed,  but  also  exhibiting  several  new  Roses  of 
great  interest ;  among  them 

George  iJick.yon  (H.T.),  which  might  be  popularly 
described  as  a  glorified  Liberty,  in  colour  bright 
glowing  crimson,  overlaid  witli  a  slight  dark 
shading,  of  the  largest  size,  full,  and  with  large, 
stout,  finely-formed  shell  petals  ;  it  was  said  to  be 
the  second  bloom  cut  from  the  seedling,  and  should 
it  maintain  the  fine  character  seen  at  Leicester  it 
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cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  acquisition. 
It  was  selected  as  the  best  blnom  in  the  show. 

Coun/esn  of  Dirlii/  (Tea).— Creamy  white,  with  a 
delicate  pinkish  salmon  centre.    Very  pleasing. 

(/eon/(J  Priiiix  (H.T. ).— A  flower  of  the  build  of 
Mrs.  K.  Mawley,  but  with  more  primrose  in  the 
ground  colour,  and  with  a  deeper  tint  on  the  petal 
edges  ;  of  full  substance. 

Mn.  Pitrpont  Morijan  (Tea). — Deep  rose  with  a 
flush  of  violet,  a  flower  of  the  build  of  Mme.  Cusin, 
but  deeper  in  colour. 

Char/e>:  Orahame  (H.P. ). — A  brilliant  deep 
scarlet  Rose  of  excellent  build,  and  (juite  glowing 
in  colour. 

/>Hf/ie»s  o/  ]i'ril»iiii.iter  (H.T.).— A  variety  with 
something  of  the  character  of  La  France,  and 
recurving  as  that  Rose  does  on  the  centre  petals  ; 
the  surface  cream,  the  reverse  delicate  pink.  A 
very  promising  Rose. 

11.  V.  Miu-hin  (H.P.). — Bright  crimson,  flushed 
with  purple  and  maroon  ;  a  fine  full  flower. 

Mention  may   be  made  of    Florence  Pemberton 
(H.T. )  as  being  in  very  fine  character;  and  Oskar 
Cordel  (HP.)  was  very  fine,  bright  rose 
in    colour,    with    large,    finely     formed 
petals  ;  bold  and  striking.  R.  D. 


where  the  photograph  here  reproduced  was  taken, 
there  are  a  number  of  large  examples.  I  under- 
stand that  the  tallest  specimens  are  at  Heligan, 
where  the  tree  was  first  introduced,  and  that  these 
exceed  .")0  feet  in  height  and  have  a  trunk  diameter 
of  5  feet.  I  have  seen  many  good  trees  of  this 
species  in  Devonshire  gardens,  and  have  also  met 
with  it  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  Channel 
Islands,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire.  It  seems 
indifferent  to  soil,  and  I  have  found  it  doing  well 
in  shallow  clay.  It  sheds  its  leaves  in  January 
and  February,  but  is  never  completely  bare.  In 
the  autumn  it  enters  upon  a  second  season  of 
beauty  and  justifies  the  name  of  Strawberry  Tree, 
which  it  shares  with  Arbutus  Unedo,  for  towards 
the  end  of  October  the  fruits  begin  to  ripen, 
becoming  a  deep  crimson  in  colour  and  often  being 
borne  in  such  quantity  as  to  bend  the  branches 
downwards  with  their  weight.  Large  fruits 
measure  4  inches  to  3  inches  in  circumference. 
While  the  berries  are  on  the  tree  the  future 
flowers  may  be  seen,  the  size  of  Peas,  studding  the 
new    shoots.       The   fruit   often    hangrs    till    after 


ripe.     The  pod  is  very  small  and  round,  and  is  best 
sown  with  the  seed,  which  readily  germinates. 
Bayshot,  Surrey.  .J.  Clark. 


USES  OF  BRITISH  PLANTS 

(Continued  from  paije  US.) 
IX. — Umbellifer.e. 
Celery  (Apium  graveolens). — This  is  a  common 
ditch  plant  near  the  sea,  but  not  infrequently 
inland  as  well.  It  is  unwholesome  when  green,  if 
not  really  poisonous.  By  earthing  up  the  dele- 
terious property  is  not  developed.  In  Malta  it  is 
never  blanched,  but  used  for  flavouring  only.  The 
Turnip-rooted  variety,  known  as  "  Celeriac,"  is 
much  used  on  the  Continent.  It  is  an  Italian 
name;  the  old  English  terms  were  "ache"  and 
"  Smallage."  It  was  much  used  in  drugs  in  the 
Middle  Ages  for  gout,  festers,  &o. 

Carraway  (Carum  Carui). — A  naturalised  plant, 
having  escaped  from  cultivation.  It  is  one  of  the 
group  of  umbellifers  characterised   by   having  ear- 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 


CORNUS  CAPITATA. 

(Bentii.\mia  kkauifeea.) 

FRO.M  Nepaul  in  182.5  this 
handsome  flowering  tree  was 
introduced,  when  seeds  were 
sent  to  Mr.  .John  Tremayne 
of  Heligan,  Cornwall.  The 
plants  raised  were  at  first 
placed  in  the  greenhou.se,  but,  becoming 
too  large  for  their  quarters,  were  planted 
in  the  open.  After  about  twelve  years' 
growth  they  commenced  to  flower  and 
fruit,  and  since  that  time  numberless 
seedlings  have  been  raised  in  Cornwall 
and  elsewhere.  In  IS.SS  the  plant  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  was  named 
Benthamia,  after  the  secretary  to  the 
society  at  that  lime.  Of  late  years  the 
title  has,  however,  been  changed,  and 
the  appellation  of  Cornus  capitata  sub- 
stituted, but  the  tree  is  still  invariably 
known  to  those  who  grow  it  by  its 
earlier  name.  In  Cornwall  it  is  largely 
found  in  shrubberies  and  woods,  and 
presents  a  lovelj-  sight  in  July  when 
covered  with  its  large,  pale  sulphur 
flowers,  which  are  about  .3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  give  the  trees  the  appear- 
ance of  clouds  of  faint  yellow,  while 
the  effect  by  moonlight  is  particularl}- 
charming.  The  true  flowers  of  the 
Benthamia  are  inconspicuous,  the  large,  yellow, 
petal-like  segments  that  appear  to  form  the  flower 
being  really  bracts. 

The  tree  is  usually  considered  tender,  but  at 
Fota  in  County  Cork  it  has  withstood  2.5*  of  frost 
with  but  little  injury,  while  another  correspondent 
has  recorded  it  as  enduring  2(j"  with  no  further 
damage   than    the   browning   of    the    tips    of    the 


CORNUS   CAPITATA    (itENTlIAMIA    FRAGIKERA)    IX    FLOWER    IN    MR.  JONATUAN    RASHLEIGh'S   GARDEN    AT 

.MENABILLY,    CORNWALL. 

Christmas,  but  in  some  places  and  seasons  the  '.  minative  properties,  like  Cumin,  Dill,  and  Anise, 
birds  devour  it  eagerly,  and  thereby  spoil  the  but  is  grown  for  flavouring  purposes.  The  scat- 
pretty  effect  of  the  trees  with  branches  drooping  tering  seeds  over  cakes  has  long  been  practised, 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  glowing  load  of  berries.  Cumin  is  now  used  for  so  doing  in  Southern 
S.  W.  FiTZHERBERT.  Europe,  and  the  black  seeds  of  "  Fitches  "  (Nigella) 
were  so  employed  by  the  ancients.     The  name  was 


TTFnV^^JARTTW    AriTT  TTTTTPTTM  I  ''^"^^^  *''.°™,t''*f,',f'  whence,  Pliny  says,  the  plant 

■H-J^J-^  1  oAi\ U M    MULil.J  UCrL.U.  I  was    received.     The    roots    are    also   edible,    like 

leaves.  On  page  2(J,  volume  Ixii.,  of  The  Garden,  This  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Mongolia,  Parsnips,  while  the  foliage  might  be  used  as  salad, 
"  R.  P.  B.,''   in  an  article  whose  value  is  almost  ,  and  is  a  distinct  and  very  pretty  member  of  the    or  instead  of  Spinach. 

entirely  nullified  by  the  neglect  to  specify  locality,  '  hardy  LeguminosK.  It  makes  a  small  shrub  ,3  feet  Parsley  (Carum  Petro3elinum). — This  is  regarded 
records  Benthamias  thirty  years  of  age  in  Scotland,  ,  to  4  feet  in  height,  with  slender  much-divided  by  Hooker  as  an  escape,  as  it  is  not  found  wild, 
but  presumably  this  refers  to  an  exceptionally  |  branches  of  a  greenish  white  hue,  as  also  is  the  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  certainly 
mild  spot.  1  whole  plant.     The  leaves  are  3  inches  or  so  long,    cultivated    here    in    the    fifteenth    century,    and 

The  subject  of  this  note  is  seen  at  its  best  I  pinnate,  with  small,  entire,  oval  leaflets,  the  whole  probably  before.  Gerarde  calls  it  "  Par,sele  " 
when  grown  in  a  sheltered  but  fairlj-  open  having  a  tender.  Fern-like  appearance.  The  Pea-  describing  it  as  "  delightfull  to  the  taste  and 
position,  backed  by  deciduous  trees,  whose  fresh  shaped  flowers  appear  in  short,  upright  racemes,  agreeable  to  the  stomache  ;  while  the  roots  or 
green  constitutes  an  admirable  background  for  the  are  bright  purple,  and  very  freely  produced  all  seeds  boiled  in  ale  cast  forth  strong  venome  or 
masses  of  creamy  yellow  blossoms.  When  afforded  over  the  plant.  With  age  it  tends  to  get  loose  and  poyson."  Chaucer  calls  it  "  Persly."  It  was 
ample  space  the  Benthamia  forms  a  spreading  tree  ■  leggy,  but  can  be  remedied  by  pegging  the  longer  much  used  for  medicine  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  branches  sweeping  the  ground,  one  at  Fota  branches  down  round  the  plant,  when  they  will  Gout-weed  (.Egopodium  Podagraria)  is  a  much- 
measuring  27  feet  in  height  in  1SS4  and  having  a  grow  and  flower  as  before.  It  seems  practically  creeping  herb  found  near  buildings,  and  supposed 
branch  circumference  of  120  feet.  There  is  a  fine  indifferent  as  to  soil,  but  a  light  sandy  one  is  best  to  have  been  introduced  and  cultivated  in  the 
specimen  on  the  lawn  at  Enys,  and  in  Mr.  Jonathan  ,  for  flowering.  The  seed  is  found  singly  or  in  pairs  ]  Middle  Ages.  It  was  also  called  Herb  Gerard  and 
Rashleigh'a  lovely  garden  at  Menabilly,  Cornwall,  I  in  the  dead  flowers,  which  hang  on  the  plant  until  I  Bishop's-weed  in  the  siitteenth  century.     Though 
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many  remedies  are  given  for  gout  in  the  four- 
teenth this  plant  is  not  mentioned.  The  name 
Podagraria,  derarde  says,  was  given  by  Germans. 
The  young  leaves  are  said  to  be  eaten  as  a  green 
vegetable  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

Cicely  (Myrrhis  odorata). — This  occurs  in 
pastures,  &c.,  usually  near  houses,  as  it  was 
formerly  much  cultivated  as  a  pot  herb,  eaten 
either  as  a  salad  or  boiled,  and  is  still  so  used  in 
(Jerman}'.  It  is  very  aromatic  and  carminative 
and  stimulant.  It  was  called  Great  Chervill  or 
Myrrhe  in  Gerard's  time. 

Chervil  (Anthriscus  Cerefolium). — This  is  a  rare 
plant  and  only  occurs  as  an  escape  from  cultivation 
or  introduced  with  other  seed.  It  was  formerly 
grown  as  a  pot-herb  and  for  salads.  Turner, 
writing  in  the  sixteenth  century,  says  :  "  If  it  be 
eaten  in  a  sallat,  it  is  good  for  the  stomache  and 
the  head,  by  reason  of  the  pleasant  smell  that  it 
hath."  It  was  called  Cerfoile,  Sistrum,  and  Siaaron 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Fennel  (Fieniculum  officinale). — This  is  probably 
native  as  a  maritime  plant,  as  at  Barmouth  and 
the  Channel  Isles.  It  was  used  in  former  days 
with  St.  John's-wort  to  be  suspended  over  doors 
at  midsummer  against  evil  spirits,  &c.  It  is  car- 
minative and  aromatic,  like  many  other  umbellifers, 
the  oil  of  fennel  distilled  from  it  being  chiefly 
emplo3'ed.  It  was  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  as  a 
drug  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Coriander  (C'oriandrum  sativum),  only  found  in 
waste  places,  as  an  escape  from  cultivation,  as  it 
has  long  been  cultivated  in  South  Europe,  and 
introduced  into  England.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Manna  was  described  as  being  round  like 
Coriander  seed,  the  fruits  of  this  plant  being 
exceptional  in  that  respect.  The  name  is  from  the 
old  Greek  term,  koris,  a  bug,  from  its  peculiar 
odour,  which  disappears  when  the  fruit  isdiied. 
Like  Carraway,  the  fruits  (miscalled  seeds)  are  used 
for  flavouring  bread  and  confectionery,  and  for 
curry  powder.  It  is  recommended  in  a  receipt  of 
the  fourteenth  century  for  "reed  pympyl  that  warit 
on  the  face,"  i.e.,  a  red  pimple  that  annoys. 

Simphire  (Crithmum  maritimum). — This  has 
fleshy  succulent  leaves,  due  to  the  presence  of  salt, 
as  it  grows  on  maritime  rocks.  The  name  is  a 
corruption  of  San  Pietro,  as  it  is  called  in  Italy, 
the  Herb  of  St.  Petre.  Gerarde  described  it  as 
furnishing  "the  pleasantest  sauce,  and  best 
agreeing  with  man's  body,  for  the  digestion  of 
meats,  &c."     Cattle  are  fond  of  the  foliage. 

Lovage  (Ligusticum  scoticum). — This  is  found  on 
rocky  coasts  of  Scotland.  The  foliage  is  used  as 
a  green  vegetable,  raw  or  cooked.  An  infusion  is 
used  as  a  remedy  for  cattle,  being  aromatic  and 
carminative.  Another,  a  European  species  (L. 
officinale)  is  the  Lovage  of  the  garden,  and  much 
used  as  a  drug  plant  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Angelica  (A.  Archangeliea)  is  a  garden  relic.  It 
has  a  very  large  and  fleshy  root,  both  pungent  and 
aromatic.  It  is  the  leaf  and  stalks  that  are  eaten 
when  candied  with  sugar  by  the  confectioner.  The 
name  was  apparently  given  to  the  plant  from  its 
supposed  virtues  in  expelling  the  plague.  The 
true  British  species,  A.  sylvestris,  is  inferior  to  it. 

Mister-wort  (Peucedinum  Oitruthium). — This  is 
a  rare  plant  and  naturalised,  having  been  formerly 
cultivated  as  a  pot  herb  and  used  in  medicine  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  name  is  due  to  its  supposed 
"commanding"  virtues  over  the  ills  that  man  is 
subject  to.  Jt  is  called  "  Masterwoort  or  False 
Pellitory  of  Spain  "  by  Gerarde,  who  thus 
described  its  virtue  :  "  It  is  not  only  good  against 
all  poison,  but  also  singular  against  all  corrupt  and 
naughtie  aire  and  infection  of  the  pestilence,  if  it 
be  drunken  with  wine."  He  also  adds  a  number 
of  other  uses. 

Wild  Parsnip  (Peucedanum  (Pastinaca)  sativum). 
— This  is  the  origin  of  the  garden  Parsnip.  The 
Student,  "  the  best  in  the  trade,"  was  raised  from 
it  by  Professor  James  Bucknian  at  the  botanic 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Ciren- 
cester, from  1847-1851,  when  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  issued  it.  The  Parsnip  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  who  collected  the  wild  plants  and 
improved  the  roots  by  growing  them  in  a  rich  soil. 
In  the  Channel  Islands  a  large  variety  is  grown  for 
cattle.     It  is  said  that  in  Ireland  Parsnips  were 


mashed  up  and  fermented  for  a  kind  of  beer.  It 
has  also  been  used  as  a  drink  instead  of  coffee.  The 
seeds  are  aromatic  and  formerly  used  as  a  drug. 

Carrot  (Daucus  Carota).— The  wild  Carrot  is 
extremely  common ;  when  ripening  the  umbels 
close  up,  forming  so-called  "birds'  nests"  in  the 
country.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  garden  vegetable. 
The  long  and  short  forms  (like  those  of  Radishe.s) 
originated  by  being  grown  in  a  loose  and  stift  soil 
respectively,  but  are  now  hereditary,  as  after 
careful  selection  they  come  true  by  seed.  A  spirit 
has  been  distilled  from  Carrots  on  the  Continent, 
as  it  contains  an  abundance  of  sugar,  which  is 
readily  converted  into  alcohol. 

Geokoe  Hbnslow. 
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Hardy  Fruits. 

STOP  all  strong  growths  on  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  and  keep  the  shoots  neatly 
trained  in  to  let  in  light  and  air.  The 
heavy  rains  we  had  last  month  thoroughly 
soaked  the  borders;  the  trees  are  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  free  from  insects,  and 
promise  to  ripen  up  a  crop  of  fine  fruit,  but  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season  Walburton,  Late 
Admirable,  Barrington,  and  other  late  sorts  will  need 
timely  attention  to  every  point  to  get  the  fruit 
forward  and  the  wood  perfectly  ripened  before  bad 
weather  sets  in.  To  this  end  early  afternoon 
syringing  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  St)"  will 
do  good  service,  and  an  occasional  surface  watering 
with  tepid  water  will  add  to  the  size  and  improve 
the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Complete  the  thinning  of 
fruit  on  walls  and  stop  all  lateral  growths,  as  every 
ray  of  sun  and  light  will  be  needed,  and  even  then 
many  of  the  choice  sorts  will  be  found  deficient  in 
flavour.  Cut  away  the  old  canes  as  soon  as  Rasp- 
berries have  done  bearing,  and  thin  out  all  the 
weakest  shoots  of  the  current  year  to  let  in  light 
and  air.  Tie  up  those  left  to  prevent  them  from 
being  injured  by  the  wind,  and  keep  the  beds  free 
from  weeds. 

Vines. 
Early  houses  in  which  the  wood  is  getting  ripe 
may  now  be  freely  ventilated  by  night  and  by  day, 
and  more  mulching  may  be  spread  over  the  inside 
borders  to  keep  the  roots  moist  and  active.  Sj'ringe 
well  every  evening  to  preserve  the  foliage  as  long 
as  possible,  and  while  shortening  back  all  strong 
laterals  to  strengthen  and  plump  up  the  fruit- 
bearing  buds,  allow  weaker  growl hs  to  have  full 
play  until  the  main  leaves  begin  to  ripen.  If  any 
of  the  Grapes  have  not  finished  well,  the  roots 
should  be  lifted  and  relaid  in  fresh  soil,  or  a 
portion  of  the  old  compost  may  be  taken  away  and 
replaced  with  rich  loam  before  this  month  is  out. 
The  mode  of  procedure  having  so  often  been 
described  in  these  columns,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
advise  despatch  in  the  operation. 

Min-SEASON  HonsES. 
With  every  prospect  of  a  change  to  brighter  and 
better  weather,  it  nia3'  be  well  to  remark  that 
black  Grapes  now  ripe  will  keep  best  where  the 
foliage  is  dense,  but  lacking  this  some  light  shading 
may  be  thrown  over  the  roof  until  the  fruit  is  cut. 
On  the  other  hand,  white  varieties  colour  and  keep 
well,  and  Muscats  take  on  the  finest  amber  where 
sun,  heat,  and  light  can  play  freel}'  through  the 
foliage  on  and  around  the  bunches.  Should  our 
hopes  of  brighter  days  be  realised,  fire-heat  will 
only  be  needed  to  prevent  moisture  from  con- 
densing on  the  berries,  and  to  admit  of  a  free 
circulation  of  dry,  warm  air  through  the  night. 
Keep  the  foliage  clean  by  putting  in  a  syringeful  of 
clean,  soft  water  whenever  it  can  be  applied  with- 
out damage  to  the  fruit.  Damp  the  floors  well  on 
fine  days,  and  see  that  the  inside  roots  are  kept 
moist  by  the  application  of  warm  water  whenever 
needful.  Muscats  and  late  Grapes  now  colouring 
will  stand  a  high  day  temperature  with  plenty  of 
air  and  sutficient  moisture  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh 
and  healthy.  If  the  main  foliage  in  the  Muscat 
house  is  clean  and  good  the  laterals  may  be  welj 


shortened  back  to  let  sun-heat  and  light  into  the 
wood  and  fruit;  but  Lady  Downe's  and  other  black 
sorts  will  colour  under  a  thick  canopy  of  foliage 
provided  the  primary  leaves  are  not  crowded  or 
injured  by  an  unreasonable  quantity  of  lateral 
growth.  When  colouring  becomes  general  another 
heavy  watering  with  warm  liquid  will  greatly 
benefit  the  Vines  by  producing  conditions  un- 
favourable to  spider,  while  its  stimulating  effects 
will  result  in  a  depth  of  colour  and  bloom  which 
the  fruit  on  half-starved  Vines  never  possesses. 
Madrexfidd  Court  Gardens.  W.  Crcmp. 


KITCHEN'  GARDEN. 

Lettuce. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  large  breadth  for 
standing  the  winter,  to  be  transplanted  in  early 
spring.  The  ground  should  not  be  too  rich  for  this 
sowing  or  the  growth  made  will  be  sappy  and 
unable  to  withstand  the  winter.  This  is  an  im- 
portant crop,  and  a  piece  of  ground  should  be 
selected  on  a  warm  and  sheltered  border  having  a 
south  or  south-west  aspect.  Dig  the  ground  and 
tread  firm,  afterwards  raking  to  a  fine  tilth  and 
level  to  receive  the  seed,  which  should  be  sown 
broadcast.  By  covering  with  a  mat  for  a  few  days 
the  seed  will  germinate  quickly  and  the  birds  will 
be  prevented  irom  disturbing  the  soil,  as  they  often 
do  when  the  surface  is  dry.  When  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  thin  out  the  weakest  to  allow  the 
remaining  plants  to  stand  clear  of  each  other  so 
that  they  may  develop  properly  and  become  well 
hardened  before  winter.  Of  Cos  varieties  the  old 
black-seeded  Bath  is  unsurpassed  for  hardiness, 
and  Hick's  Hardy  White  is  excellent  if  not  exposed 
to  exceptionally  severe  weather.  Stanstead  Park 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Cabbage  type  ;  it  stands  the 
winter  well,  and  turns  in  very  early  in  the  spring. 
Continue  to  put  out  on  rich  ground  strong  plants 
of  the  summer  varieties  for  lifting  and  bedding  in 
pits  and  frames  for  a  late  autumn  suppl3'. 

Vegetable  Marrows. 

The  season  has  not  been  a  good  one  for  this 
delicate  vegetable,  and  those  who  depended  entirely 
upon  plants  raised  under  glass,  and  planted  out  in 
the  orthodox  way  in  June,  will  not  obtain  heavy 
crops,  at  an}'  rate  not  until  late  in  the  j'ear,  when 
there  is  danger  of  the  plants  being  cut  down  by 
frosts.  It  is  in  such  seasons  as  this  aLid  \'M^1  that 
the  good  results  accruing  to  the  system  of  planting 
very  early  on  hot-beds,  aud  gradually  hardening 
them  off,  finally  removing  the  frames  altogether,  are 
fully  demonstrated.  So  excellent  is  this  plan  that 
I  shall  not  again  depend  upon  the  open  air  method 
of  growing  this  invaluable  crop.  By  adding  fresh 
soil  to  the  plants  as  growth  proceeds,  and  lajering 
the  young  shoots  into  it,  the  vigour  of  the  plants 
is  maintained,  and  an  abundance  of  Marrows  may 
be  had  until  quite  late  in  the  autumn. 
O.vioss. 

The  large  specimen  bulbs  are  now  swelling  fast, 
and  there  is  promise  of  some  clean  and  heavy 
produce.  Some  employers  are  very  partial  to  these 
large  and  quickly-grown  Onions,  which  partake  of 
the  flavour  and  mildness  of  the  Spanish  sorts  of  the 
shops.  Provided  they  are  well  grown  they  .keep 
well  and  firm  for  several  months.  The  main  crop 
is  very  backward  this  year,  like  n\ost  otlier  root 
crops.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  bulbs  are  not 
more  than  half  grown,  and  the  tops  are  showing  no 
signs  of  ripening,  as  they  usually  do  about  this 
date.  Should  mildewattack  the  tops  whilst  growth 
is  still  active,  they  should  be  dusted  with  flowers 
of  sulphur  or  soot  in  the  early  morning  when  the 
dew  is  upon  them.  A  weekly  application  of  liquid 
manure  or  guano  will  now  assist  the  bulbs 
materially  if  not  ripening  off. 

StoHc/ciijh  Abbey  (,'ardens.  H.  T.  Martin. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Lawns,  Walks,  and  Boruer.s. 
These  should  now  be  kept  in  good  order.  Hedges 
should  all  be  clipped,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
narrower  these  are  kept  at  the  top  the  less  naked 
they  will  be  at  the  bottom.  Clip  Box  edginga, 
choosing  dull  or  cloudy  weather  for  the  operation, 
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Cut  in  Laurels  and  other  shrubs  that  are  over- 
growing aJjoiniug  plants.  Cut  out  decaying  stalks 
of  herbaceous  plants  from  among  the  fresh  foliage 
at  the  bottom,  remembering  that  the  latter  should 
not  be  shorn  off  at  the  same  time,  as  is  sometimes 
(lone.  Continue  to  tie  up  plants  requiring  support, 
and  train  creepers.  Roses  on  walls  should  be 
nailed  in.  Rock  plants  will  need  attention  ;  many 
of  them  will  require  to  be  kept  from  overrunning 
their  proper  bounds.  Seeds  of  choice  flowers 
should  be  gathered  as  they  ripen. 

TROP.t;OLUM    SPECIOSUM. 

Young  plants  should  now  have  their  shoots 
carefully  guarded  from  slugs  and  field  mice.  The 
latter  are  most  destructive,  often  cutting  through 
growths  yards  in  length.  This  Flame  Flower  is 
worthy  of  much  attention  and  perseverance  in 
establishing  it.  The  after-treatment  is  simple  in 
the  extreme  and  the  reward  great. 

SUM.MER    ClIRYSANTHEMCMS. 

These  had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  but  are  now  doing  well  and  will  need 
attention  in  the  way  of  staking,  as  the  stems  are 
liable  to  be  broken  by  high  winds.  Select  stakes 
of  a  size  to  suit  the  height  of  the  individual  pl.ints, 
and  simply  loop  the  larger  of  the  branching  shoots 
to  them.  Staking  and  tieing  the  growths  arc 
important  items  in  their  culture,  and  the  plants 
should  be  well  in  hand  before  the  strong  winds 
cause  havoc  among  the  growths. 

BiE.sNi.\r.s 
are  plants  of  two  years'  duration,  the  seed  being 
sown  the  first  year,  and  the  flowering,  seed-bearing, 
and  death  occurring  the  ne.\t.  Many  of  them, 
however,  may  be  continued  for  a  longer  period  if 
prevented  from  seeding.  JIany  of  these  ripen 
their  seed  in  August  or  September,  and  shoidd  be 
sown  immediately.  Those  that  do  not  ripen  till  a 
later  period  may  be  kept  till  the  April  or  May 
foUownig.  Double  varieties  of  biennials  can  only 
be  contiiuied  by  cuttings. 

CANTERlifliV    liELI.S 

miy  now  be  planted  direct  from  the  seedbed  to 
the  places  where  they  are  to  flower.  These  come 
in  very  useful  for  filling  gaps  occasioned  by  the 
])assing  out  of  flower  of  early  anrurals.  Foxgloves 
should  also  be  pricked  out  on  good  soil  in  beds 
where  they  will  make  good  plants  before  being 
finally  planted  out  in  the  autumn.  The  Hollyliock 
(although  not  a  true  biennial),  if  raised  from  seed, 
shoulil  now  be  ready  for  pricking  off  into  well- 
drained  boxes  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
leaf-mould.  T.  B.  Field. 

Ashvcl/lhorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Norwich. 


INDOOK  GARDEN. 
Freesias. 
These  lovely  and  useful  bulbs  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  garden,  and  as  they  have  now  enjo3'ed 
a  long  period  of  rest,  where  a  large  stock  is  grown, 
shake  the  old  bulbs  out  of  the  soil  and  select  them 
into  three  sizes.  The  largest  should  be  used  for 
extra  sized  pots  of  7  inches  diameter.  Twelve  to 
fourteen  bulbs  in  a  pot  of  this  size  should  make  a 
fine  object  for  a  vase  for  the  drawing-room.  The 
next  sized  bulb  should  be  planted  eight  or  ten 
bulbs  in  a  .")-inch  or  0-inch  pot.  The  small  sized 
bulbs  are  best  planted  in  shallow  boxes,  '2  inches 
apart,  with  the  primary  object  of  producing  strong 
bulbs  for  another  year,  and  in  this  case  the  flowers 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  they  are  open.  Freesias 
like  light  rich  porous  soil,  about  two-thirds  light 
loam  and  one-third  leaf-soil,  with  sutficient  sand  to 
keep  the  whole  open  :  a  little  Clay's  Fertilizer  may 
be  incorporated  with  it.  Make  the  soil  rather  firm 
in  the  pots,  and  plant  the  bulbs  1 A  inches  to  2  inches 
deep  ;  the  largest  ones  should  be  '1  inches.  Give 
the  soil  a  light  watering,  just  sufficient  to  damp  it 
through,  and  stand  them  under  a  stage  in  a  cold 
house  or  in  a  frame,  and  allow  them  to  dry  until 
the  next  day,  when  a  light  covering  of  leaf-soil  or 
fibre  may  be  given  to  them.  This  may  remain  until 
the  young  growth  approaches  an  inch  in  length, 
when  they  must  be  placed  on  a  side  stage  or  on  a 
shelf  in  a  somewhat  close  greenhouse  and  given 
full  light. 


HlPPEASTRUMS. 

The  thorough  ripening  of  these  bulbous  plants  is 
now  the  most  important  item  in  their  cultivation. 
Oive  abundance  of  air  with  the  full  sunlight  on  all 
bright  days,  and,  if  the  pots  are  plunged,  watering 
must  be  gradually  withheld  until  the  first  or  second 
week  in  September,  when  they  should  be  dry 
enough  to  store  away  in  a  room  or  shed. 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas. 

Attend  to  the  potting  as  they  require  it,  and  do 
not  allow  them  to  become  pot-bound  until  they  are 
placed  in  flowering  sized  pots. 

Poinsettias. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  pot  up  a  number  of  the 
old  cutback  plants  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing 
so.  These  generally  produce  smaller  bracts  than 
the  young  plants,  but  are  most  useful  for  cutting. 
Give  the  young  stock  plenty  of  light  and  air  to 
prevent  a  drawn  growth. 

Crotons. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  put  in  a  few  dozen  tops 
of  the  strongest  shoots.  These  should  be  selected 
for  good  foliage  and  colour,  and  if  placed  firmly  in 
fine  peat  and  sand,  in  3-inch  pots,  which  should 


and  discontinued  its  use.  A  great  number  have 
been  too  cautious  to  risk  placing  their  Orchids 
entirely  in  leaf-mould,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  majority  are  epiphytal  plants,  and  to  pot 
them  entirely  in  leaf-mould  much  in  the  same  way 
as  one  would  a  general  plant  in  ordinary  soil  would 
be  entirely  against  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  for  a 

j  considerable  time  viewed  the  subject  in  the  same 
light.       Though   I    can    imagine    that    epiphytal 

'  Orchids  do  come  in  contact  (in  the  forks  of  trees, 
&c. )  with  decaying  vegetation  to  some  extent,  yet  in 

:  the  majority  of  cases  we  find  that  they  grow  almost 
free  from  any  rooting  material  whatever,  merely 

!  clinging  to  the  branches  in  a  manner  that  Ivy 
clings  to  our  walls.  However,  experience  teaches 
us  that  it  is  not  altogether  necessary  to  abide 
entirely  by  Nature's  laws,  for  we  find  that  many 
plants  grow  in  a  rooting  material  which  they 
seldom,  if  ever,  come  in  contact  with  in  their  native 
habitat.  Regarding  the  same  I  may  here  mention 
an  instance  concerning  the  beautiful  Cattleya 
Mossia',  which  is  not  one  of  the  easiest  to 
grow,  for  we  find  that  after  a  few  years — that  is, 
when  they  have  lost  their  native  vigour — they  do 
in  many  cases   gre.itly  deteriorate,  especially  the 


CATTLETA   MOSSI-i: 


IN    LEAF-MOULD   IN    THE   GARDEN   OF   MR.    PITT,    ROSSLTN,   STAMFORD   HILL, 
NEAR   LONDON. 


be  plunged  in  a  sharp  bottom-heat  in  a  close  case, 
they  will  make  smart  little  plants  for  the  winter 
in  rooms. 

E.KACUM    MACRANTHUM. 

Those  who  possess  a  few  old  plants  that  have 
finished  blooming  should  now  cut  them  freely  back 
and  place  them  in  a  warm  growing  atmosphere, 
where  they  will  quickly  break  into  young  growth, 
from  which  cuttings  may  shortly  be  taken  to 
produce  next  year's  stock  of  plants. 

Wendover.  J.  Jaques. 


ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS   AND  LEAF-MOULD. 

I*       /IT  ANY  comments  have  been  made  in  The 
1%    /J        Garden  with  regard  to  the  cultiva- 
/  %  /  k        tion  of   Orchids   in   leaf-mould.     By 
/     \j    ■       some  it  is  severely  condemned,  while 
J^      f     i      others  are   greatly   in  favour  of   its 
use.      Some    by    their    experiments 
have  met  with  great  success,  while  others  through 
failure  have  become  disgusted  with   the  material 


Albino  section.  At  a  gentleman's  establishment  in 
this  district,  situated  a  short  distance  from  these 
gardens,  a  number  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  have  grown 
for  the  past  twenty  3'ear3,  and  not  a  bit  of  peat  or 
moss  has  been  taken  on  the  place  ;  the  plants  have 
been  grown  by  the  same  gardener  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  The  plants  bloom  well  annually,  and  are  in 
excellent  condition.  When  the  plants  have  re- 
quired repotting  pots  have  been  taken  and  crocked  in 
the  same  way  as  for  general  things,  and  they  have 
been  repotted  entirely  in  fibrous  loam  broken  to 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut,  a  little  sand  or 
the  rubbish  from  the  potting  bench  mixed  with  it, 
and  a  few  crocks  to  allow  a  free  passage  of  water, 
and  the  soil  is  not  pressed  firm.  Upon  turning  the 
plants  out  of  their  pots  each  time  they  were 
repotted  the  roots  were  found  to  have  worked  freely 
among  the  lumps  of  loam  in  all  directions  without 
actually  penetrating  them.  At  the  same  time,  I 
should  never  be  induced  to  pot  an  epiphytal  Orchid 
in  any  portion  of  loam  nor  advise  any  one  to  do  so, 
yet  the  above  instance  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
epiphytal  Orchids  do  and  will  thrive  in  a  material 
they  never  come  in  contact  with  in  their  native 
home.   This  is  what  wo  find  with  regard  to  gio\vir;g 
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epiphytal  Orchids  in  leaf-mould.  If  these  do  not 
grow  in  leaf-mould  in  their  native  home  we  find 
they  are  better  here  (even  in  a  London  suburb)  than 
in  peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  not  that  a  vast  number 
of  plants  have  here  been  experimented  with,  but 
sufficient  to  prove  the  value  of  the  new  material. 
In  many  cases  the  Lmlias,  Cattlej'as,  and  La'lio- 
Cattleyas  (which  are  the  principal  subjects  of  this 
note)  have  produced  three  growths  in  one  year,  and 
the  way  they  break  double  and  produce  young 
growths  from  the  backward  eyes  is  remarkable. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  Cat- 
tleya  Mossia^  in  leaf-mould.  At  the  beginning 
of  1901  it  had  four  bulbs  and  one  lead,  the  same 
plant  this  season  bearing  twelve  blooms,  and  now 
has  eleven  bulbs  and  seven  leads,  four  of  the  latter 
showing  flower  sheaths. 

I  do  not  intend  to  convey  that  these  are 
fine  cultivated  or  well-bloomed  specimens,  but 
merely  to  show  the  rapid  way  they  increase  when 
grown  in  leaf-mould,  and  at  present  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  plants  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Repotting  the  Plants. 

When  repotting  clean  pits  are  prepared,  and 
one  large  crock  is  laid  over  the  bottom  with  a  few 
others  or  Fern  roots  as  a  substitute  laid  to  the 
depth  ot  about  1  inch  more  or  less  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pot.  Over  these  is  put  a  thin  layer  of 
moss,  freeing  the  roots  from  all  old  material  or 
planting  them  intact  as  the  case  may  demand. 
The  plants  are  placed  in  their  pots  in  the  usual 
way  entirely  in  leaf-mould,  just  as  received  from 
Messrs.  Sander,  Si.  Albans,  merely  picking  away 
pieces  of  stick,  stones,  &e.  The  material  is  worked 
in  among  the  roots  or  around  the  ball  of  the  plants, 
and  pressed  moderately  firm  with  a  few  crocks  laid 
among  it  to  allow  a  free  egress  of  water.  Sufiicient 
space  is  left  for  a  surface  layer  of  fresh  sphagnum 
moss. 

Watering  the  Plants. 

This  is  of  the  utmost  imjiortance,  and  special 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  plants  are  not 
over-watered,  for  if  they  are  kept  for  any  length 
of  time  in  a  saturated  condition  the  roots  will  in 
consequence  decay  and  the  result  prove  disastrous. 
At  the  same  time  they  must  not  be  kept  too  dry  at 
the  roots  or  the  plants  would  shrivel  too  much 
and  the  growths  would  most  certainly  bo  checked, 
especially  during  summer,  and  when  the 
plants  are  growing.  I  think  in  some  cates  tliat 
beginners  through  fear  of  over-watering  have  gone 
to  the  extreme  and  kept  the  plants  far  too  dry. 
Lightly  sprinkling  the  surface  instead  of  properly 
watering  the  plants  when  they  are  dry  is  a 
practice  that  should  most  certainly  be  guarded 
against.  There  are  certain  exceptions,  for  instance 
if  we  know  that  a  plant  has  no  roots  other  than  on 
the  surface,  then  a  surface  watering  would  suffice, 
but  with  plants  that  have  become  well  rooted, 
these  should,  when  they  have  become  properly  dry, 
be  thoroughly  watered,  that  is,-  given  sufiicient 
to  moisten  the  whole  material.  If  strict  attention 
is  given  to  these  items  when  watering  the  plants 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  Laslias, 
Cattleyas,  and  Laelio-Cittleyas  in  leaf-mould 
(providing  other  conditions  pertaining  to  their 
culture  are  right),  even  near  cities  or  large  towns, 
and  far  better  results  may  be  anticipated  in  the 
pure  fresh  air  of  the  country  districts. 

F.    W.    THnRGOOD. 

Rosslyii  Gardens,  Stanford  Hill,  London,  N. 
FLOWERING    OF    VANDA    TERES. 

At  the  recent  show  of  Orchids,  organised  by  the 
Socictu  National  d'Horticulture,  several  plants  of 
Vanda  teres,  forming  little  bushes  more  than  a 
m^tre  in  height  and  bearing  numerous  flowers, 
were  observed  in  the  collection  exhibited  by  M. 
Opoix,  head  gardener  at  the  Luxembourg.  These 
plants  were  much  noticed,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  grow 
Vanda  teres,  and  it  rarely  flowers  in  European 
collections.  The  collection  of  Baron  F.  de  Roth- 
schild at  Waddesdon  Manor,  which  contains  many 
marvels,  is  especially  celebrated  for  its  magnificent 
Vanda  terres  ;  indeed,  they  are  said  to  be  without 
a  rival  in  the  world.  Those  of  the  Luxembourg 
can,   however,    well   bear   comparison.       They   do 


great  honour  to  the  ability  of  M.  Opoix,  who  is 
one  of  our  best  cultivators  of  Orchids.  Our  readers 
will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  have  some  hints  on  the 
process  of  culture  used  by  M.  Opoix.  The  most 
important  point  is  this :  the  plants  are  kept 
absolutely  dry  during  the  winter,  so  much  so  that 
the  leaves  wrinkle  up  and  present  an  appearance 
that  would  sadden  the  heart  of  those  cultivators 
who  are  so  eager  to  use  the  watering-pot.  Never- 
theless, the  health  of  the  plants  does  not  suffer 
from  this  dryness,  in  fact,  the  effect  is  just  the 
opposite.  —  Chroniqne  Horlirole. 
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MR.    JAMES     DOUGLAS, 
GREAT     BOOKHAM. 

GREAT  BOOKHAM  is  situated 
in  a  delightful  part  of  Surrey,  some 
three  miles  distant  from  Leather- 
head,  and  it  is  there  that  Mr.  James 
Douglas  grows  the  Carnations  for 
which  he  is  so  well  known.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  (ireat  Bookham  the 
houses  presented  a  beautiful  sight — thej'  were  full 
of  Carnation  plants  in  flower.  The  variety  was 
bewildering,  Carnations  of  all  types — sells,  fancies, 
bizarres,  and  flakes— helped  towards  the  display. 
Malmaisons,  too,  were  included,  but  most 
numerous  of  all,  perhaps,  were  the  yellow  ground 
fancies.  Mr.  Douglas  has  done  much  towards 
improving  these  flowers  by  the  introduction  of 
varieties  of  robust  constitution,  which  bid  fair  to 
supersede  the  older  and  weakly  varieties  for  border 
culture. 

The  new  C  irnations  at  Edenside  are  alwa3'S  of 
interest,  and  among  them  we  may  mention  the 
following :  Bookham  Clove,  large,  pure  white. 
Clove  scented,  with  well-formed  petals  ;  Badoura, 
clear  deep  yellow,  with  rose  margin  ;  Othello,  a 
Picotee  with  yellow  ground  and  broad  margin  of 
crimson  ;  Horsa,  a  yellow  ground  fancj',  heavily 
marked  and  margined  with  crimson  ;  Rabelais, 
clear  yellow,  with  purple  margin  ;  The  Dawn, 
bright  pink,  very  free,  an  excellent  variety  for 
border  culture;  Yeoman,  a  white  ground  fancy, 
heavily  marked  witli  crimson  ;  Mrs.  tiuy  Sebright, 
light  rose,  a  vigorous  grower ;  Ivo  Sebright,  a 
sport  from  the  preceding,  flaked  with  heliotrope  ; 
and  Lady  Wolverton,  rose-pink.  Among  the 
older  and  better-known  sorts  we  noted  Artemis, 
scarlet,  flaked  and  streaked  with  lavender  ; 
Bendigo,  bluish  purple,  quite  a  distinct  attractive 
colour  ;  Guinevere,  buff  ground,  striped  and 
marked  with  pink  ;  Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  a 
yellow  self,  large  flowers  ;  Lady  Hermione,  rose 
self;  the  blooms  of  this  variety,  which  has  received 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  ara  of  perfect  form  and  always  much 
admired  ;  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro',  white,  large,  and 
of  excellent  form  ;  Seymour  Corkran,  a  distinct 
shade  of  amber  ;  this  variety  has  also  received  an 
award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Sweet  Lavender  is  a  fancy  well  named, 
the  flowers  are  heavily  marked  with  lavender  upon 
a  pale  apricot-coloured  ground.  Trojan  is  still  one 
of  the  finest  white  selfs,  and  Agnes  Sorrell,  dark 
marone,  among  the  finest  dark  Carnations. 

Of  yellow  ground  Picotees  Mr.  Douglas  has  a 
splendid  collection,  all  the  best  varieties  raised  by 
Mr.  Martin  Smith  and  himself  being  included. 
Among  so  many  really  beautiful  flowers  it  is 
dilHcult  to  mention  a  few  as  being  of  superior 
merit ;  but  we  may  mention  the  following  as 
especially  fine  :  Childe  Harold,  flowers  of  elegant 
form,  with  deep  rose  margin  ;  this  variety  has 
received  several  first-class  certificates,  and  for 
three  successive  seasons  won  the  prize  given  for 
the  best  bloom  at  the  National  Carnation  Societ_v's 
show  ;  Borderer,  bright  yellow,  edged  with  bright 
red  ;  Lauzan,  a  distinct  flower,  clear  yellow,  with 
purple  edge  ;  Lady  St.  Oswald,  margin  of  petals 
bright  red  ;  Galatea,  with  rose-red  margin ; 
Alcinous,  lemon-yellow,  margined  rich  purple ; 
Diana,  clear  yellow,  with  broad  scarlet  margin  ;  and 
Pvosalind,  a  lovely  Picotee  with  broad  rose  margin. 


Mr.  Douglas  now  has  quite  a  number  of  varieties 
of  Malmaisons  raised  by  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  and 
if  they  do  not  supersede  ihe  old  blush  and  pink 
sorts  they  at  least  provide  very  welcome  variety 
of  colouring.  Calypso,  pale  rose  :  Horace  Hutchin- 
son, rich  scarlet  ;  Mrs.  Trelawny,  dark  salmon  ; 
Sir  Charles  Freemantle,  very  large,  rich  rose-pink  ; 
lolanlhe,  bright  rose  ;  and  Nell  Gwynne,  white, 
are  among  the  most  distinct.  Mr.  Douglas  also 
has  an  extensive  collection  of  show  Carnations,  by 
which  are  meant  bizarres  and  flakes.  There  are 
scarlet,  crimson,  pink,  and  purple  bizarres,  purple 
scarlet,  and  rose  flakes,  and  there  are  varieties  of 
each  of  these  types.  White  ground  Picotees  (red- 
edged,  purple-edged,  and  rose  and  scarlet-edged). 
Tree  or  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations  and  Pinks 
are  also  largely  grown  by  Mr.  Douglay,  and  many 
Carnation  growers  can  testify  to  the  good  results 
obtained  from  his  seed. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


THE    SU.NLMER    PRUXIXG     OF     THE 
APPLE    AND    PEAR. 

OF  late  I  have  come  in  contact  with 
many  owners  of  gardens  much 
interested  in  gardening,  and  especi- 
ally the  hardy  fruil  growing  aspect. 
I  do  not  mean  a  fleeting  interest, 
but  a  real  practical  interest  in  all 
technical  details  of  work  likely  to  lead  to  success. 
Few  subjects  connected  with  the  growth  of  the 
Pear  and  the  Apple  appeal  to  them  with  greater 
force  and  interest  than  does  a  suggestion  as  to  how 
the  summer  pruning  of  these  trees  should  be 
carried  out.  It  depends  very  largely  on  whether 
the  summer  pruning  is  attended  to  in  time 
and  in  the  proper  way  as  to  the  returns  and 
quality  of  fruit. 

The  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  refer  more 
particularly  to  bush  and  pyramid  trees,  which 
it  is  desired  to  keep  within  moderate  limits 
in  somewhat  small  gardens.  Taking  an  ordinary 
bush  tree  as  an  example,  the  time  has  now  arrived 
to  shorten  the  J'oung  shoots  of  this  year's  growth. 
The  leading  shoots  (at  the  apex  of  the  main 
branches,  should  have  one-third  their  length  cut  off, 
and  the  lateral  shoots  growing  out  of  the  side  of 
the  branches  .should  be  cut  to  within  seven  leaves 
of  their  base.  Many  amateurs  are  very  keen  on 
knowing  why  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  branches 
back  in  this  way.  To  one  gentleman  who  asked 
this  question  I  was  able  to  give  an  illustration  of 
the  value  of  the  practice  by  showing  him  long 
barren  branches  on  many  of  his  trees  quite  innocent 
of  fruit  buds  or  growth  of  any  kind,  and  that  in 
the  middle  of  his  trees, where  fruit  should  be  abun- 
dant, the  result  of  neglecting  to  adopt  this  practice. 
These  branches  were  left  their  whole  length,  with 
the  result  that  a  few  buds  only,  at  the  apex  of  the 
shoots,  broke  into  growth,  leaving  the  best  part  of 
the  shoot — the  base  and  the  middle — barren  of 
fruit  or  foliage  for  all  time.  It  is  to  cause  the 
furnishing  of  every  branch  in  the  tree  with 
abundance  of  fruitful  buds  that  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  is  recommended.  At  the  winter  pruning 
they  must  be  further  shortened,  the  leading  shoots, 
if  at  all  weak,  to  G  inches,  and  the  stronger  ones  to 
9  inches. 

The  lateral  side  shoots  should  be  pruned  back 
in  the  same  way,  the  weak  ones  to  two  buds 
of  their  base,  and  the  stronger  ones  to  three.  The 
practice  of  cutting  away  this  growth  in  the  summer 
affects  the  trees  beneficially  in  other  ways,  but 
chiefly  by  the  fact  that  their  removal  admits  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  to  penetrate  among  the  leaves 
and  branches  during  late  summer  and  autumn, 
helping  materially  to  ripen  the  wood  and  develop 
strong  wood  buds.  Indeed,  if  the  summer  pruning 
of  these  trees  has  been  properh*  attended  to,  there 
will  be  very  little  winter  pruning  required.  Every 
branch  of  a  bush  or  pyramid  fruit  tree  should  be 
separated  from  another  by  at  least  9  inches  in 
summer  when  the  foliage  is  on  (in  winter,  of  course, 
it  will  be  more).  Immediate  attention  to  this 
important  work  in  the  fruit  garden  will  make  all 
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the  difference  in  the  quality  and  weight  of  the  fruit 
crop  tlie  following  season,  as  it  will  also  in  the 
building  up  of  a  handsome  and  fruitful  tree. 

Owen  Thomas. 


APPLE    LORD    GROSVENOR    FOR 
AMATEURS. 

In  some  seasons,  and  frequently  in  years  of  scarcity 
or  failure,  some  sorts  do  so  well  that  it  is  pleasing 
to  note  a  crop,  no  matter  what  the  variety  or 
where  grown.  In  our  own  case,  and  I  have  seen 
it  in  several  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lord 
(Irosvenor  is  bearing  what  may  be  termed  a  full 
crop.  This  is  very  strange,  as  many  other  trees 
have  not  got  a  single  fruit.  This  points  out  the 
value  of  such  sorts,  as,  though  not  a  keeping  fruit, 
its  season  being  August  and  September,  it  is  most 
valuable  when  others  fail.  I  have  rarely  known 
this  variety  to  fail,  and  this  points  out  its  value 
for  amateurs  who  have  little  space  and  do  not 
want  too  many  varieties.  Another  point  in  its 
favour  is  that  as  a  cordon-grown  tree  it  is  our  best 
fruiter.  Lord  (Jrosvenor  will  grow  where  Lord 
Sutiiold  fails.  It  is  a  remarkably  free-bearing 
Codlin,  and  appears  to  do  well  in  both  light  and 
heavy  soil,  and  fruits  in  a  very  young  state ; 
indeed,  so  freely  that  thinning  is  necessary.  With 
me  this  varietj'  does  well  as  a  standard,  and  is  an 
e-xcellent  orchard  tree.  The  fruits  are  not  small, 
and  they  cook  well,  lasting  into  the  autumn  when 
given  cool  storage.  G.  Wytiies. 


THE    KITCIHEN    GARDEN. 

•  BROAD     BEANS. 

ONE  of  the  most  useful  summer  vege- 
,  tables  is  the  Broad  Bean,  when  the 
I  pods  are  grown  so  that  they  can 
'  be  eaten  without  so  much  cooking 
to  make  them  palatable.  When  in 
a  seedy  state  they  are  coarse  and 
of  peculiar  flavour.  Of  late  years  there  has  been 
considerable  improvement  in  this  vegetable,  especi- 
ally in  the  Long  Pod  section,  a  variety  of  which 
is  illustrated.  Djubtless  the  Long  Pods  of  late 
years  have  found  more  favour  than  the  old  Broad 
Bean,  of  which  the  Broad  Windsor  is  the  type,  and  i 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  addition  to  a  better  j 
shaped  pod,  the  Beans  also  are  of  superior  quality. 
Take  the  Giant  Green  variety  ;  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  cross  between  the  Windsor  and  the  Long  Pod, 
and  the  result  is  a  great  gain.  It  possesses  the  size 
of  the  Windsor,with  a  much  longer  pod,  containing 
seven  to  nine  Beans,  and  these  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  which  is  retained  when  cooked.  The  flavour 
is  mild  and  delicate  ;  indeed,  if  this  is  eaten  in  a 
young  state,  in  my  opinion  they  are  equal  to 
Marrow  Peas. 

There  are  other  varieties,  such  as  Mammoth  Long 
Pod,  Exhibition  and  Prolific  Imperial  Long  Pod, 
and  the  older  Johnsons,  all  well  worth  growing; 
and  after  these  come  the 
Broad  Windsors,  but  these 
could  easily  be  divided 
into  two  sorts,  the  white 
bceded  and  the  green.  I 
prefer  the  last  named, 
and  I  think  green  Beans 
nre  of  better  flivour.  I 
do  not  see  any  need  for 
growing  such  varieties  as 
the  old  Windsor  with  two 
or  three  Beans  in  a  pod  ; 
it  is  much  better  to  grow 
some  of  the  newer  race, 
which  give  a  double  crop 
on  the  same  space. 

The  Broad  Bean  has  got 
a  bad  name  through  being 
gathered  too  old.  In  our 
own  case  we  grow  this 
vegetable  largely,  but 
gather  the  pods  daily. 
The  Beans  when  shelled 
are  very  little  larger  than 
Marrow   Peas  ;    this    is 


the  best  way  to  serve  this  vegetable,  and  those 
who  now  dislike  them  would  probably  change 
their  opinion  if  they  tried  them  in  this  way. 
I  have  heard  it  stated  that  it  is  wasteful 
to  cook  the  pods  so  young.  I  do  not  think  so,  as 
when  the  pods  are  allowed  to  mature  it  checks 
growth,  whereas  if  gathered  in  a  young  state 
there  is  less  demand  on  the  plants,  and  they 
yield  for  a  longer  time. 

We  get  very  early  supplies  by  growing  under 
glass  early  in  the  year  and  then  planting  out.  I 
am  aware  many  would  hesitate  to  grow  Broad 
Beans  in  pots,  but  I  can  safely  say  there  are  few 
vegetables  that  give  a  better  return  if  planting  out 
is  done  carefully,  and  much  earlier  produce  is 
secured.  The  old  system  of  sowing  in  October  or 
November  in  an  open  quarter  is  not  advisable,  as 
the  plants  frequently"  pass  through  the  winter  till, 
say  February,  and  then  make  new  growth.  Of  late 
years  this  has  been  cut  down  by  frost.  We  get 
much  better  results  by  sowing  in  a  cold  frame  in 
January  and  planting  out  early  in  March.  In  this 
way  pods  are  usually  gathered  early  in  June. 

For  late  supplies  the  Broad  Windsor  section  is 
the  best.  The  varieties  grown  on  a  stiff  soil  do 
well,  and  many  could  eat  these  if  the  outer  skin 
were  removed  before  cooking.  The  Broad  Bean 
should  not  be  grown  in  poor  land.  I  have  referred 
to  the  cooking  of  Beans.  On  the  Continent  if  they 
are  at  all  old  they  are  boiled  and  the  skins  rubbed 
off.  There  are  several  ways  of  cooking  them  to 
make  them  more  appetising.  I  have  seen  them 
chopped  up  with  fine  Parsley  and  served  with 
butter.  I  am  aware  that  our  old  modes  of  cooking 
the  Bean  are  mostly  with  bacon,  but  I  think  the  best 
way  is  to  cook  the  bacon  first  and  then  the  Beans, 
as  if  cooked  with  the  bacon  it  spoils  the  colour  of 
the  Beans. 

The  culture  of  the  Broad  Bean  is  so  simple  that 
few  words  are  required.  I  have  referred  to  an 
early  lot  raised  under  glass.  Another  sowing 
should  be  made  in  the  open  in  February'  or  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  workable,  another  three  weeks 
later,  a  sowing  in  April,  and  another  in  May, 
will  give  a  long  supply  ;  the  two  last  sowings  are 
made  on  an  east  or  north  quarter,  and  if  possible  in 
heavy  soil  or  a  moist  position.  The  plants  should 
be  topped  early  to  get  pods  low  down  the  stems 
and  a  sturdy  plant.  G.  Wytues. 

TURNIP-ROOTED    BEETS. 

The  original  name  given  to  the  first  type  of  j 
this  Beet — the  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  —  lends 
belief  to  the  assumption  that  it  was  of  Eastern 
origin.  A  standard  like  "  The  Vegetable  Garden  " 
(Vilmorin  and  Co.)  makes  no  mention  of  the 
probable  origin  of  the  type,  but  catalogues  of 
vegetable  seeds  published  in  the  seventies  are 
found  stating  that  the  "  Turnip-rooted  Beet  is  a 
new  introduction  from  Egypt."  The  first  of  these 
Beets  was  flat,  like  a  Milan  Turnip,  and  irregular 
in  outline,  but  careful  selection  has  done  much  to 
impart  symmetry  of  shape  to  newer  introductions.  '■ 


The  Americans  did  much  both  to  popularise  and 
improve  this  type  of  Beet  ;  probably  the  greatest 
advance  has  been  made  by  home  growers,  and  we 
have  now  Turnip-rooted  Beets  as  handsome  in 
shade  as  the  finest  type  of  model  Turnip,  of  a  deep 
bright  crimson  exterior,  the  flesh  deeper  still  in 
colour,  uniform  in  tint  throughout  the  ball  of  flesh, 
tender  and  crisp.  It  has  been  said  that  "crimson- 
leaved  Beets  are  all  very  rich  in  flavour,"  but  the 
paler  the  flesh  the  less  is  there  of  a  saccharine 
flavour. 

The  great  value  of  the  Turnip-rooted  Beet  lies 
in  their  earliness,  which  makes  them  invaluable  for 
forming  a  part  of  a  collection  of  vegetables  exhibited 
early  in  -luly,  and  also  because  it  is  so  well  adapted 
for  culture  on  both  heavy  and  shallow  soils,  forming 
its  bulbs  upon  the  surface,  and  therefore  secure 
from  obstacles  in  the  soil   which  might  affect  its 


When  at  Boston,  a  few  days  since,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  a  most  interesting  trial 
o/  Beets  and  other  vegetables  in  the  seed  trial 
grounds  of  W.  W.  Johnson  and  Sons,  Limited, 
wholesale  seed  growers  of  Boston.  Here  is  a  deep 
and  fertile  black-brown  loam  of  good  heart  and 
considerable  depth,  a  model  soil  for  vegetable 
culture.  Of  several  stocks  of  Turnip-rooted  Beets 
being  grown  here,  Sutton's  Globe  was  undoubtedlj' 
the  best,  and  was  represented  by  a  very  fine  stock 
indeed  ;  earliness,  shape,  and  colour,  all  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  ;  in  outline  perfect,  the 
skin  of  a  deep  bright  red  colour,  the  flesh  deep 
dark  crimson,  and  uniform  in  tint  throughout. 
This  is  a  stock  W.  W.  Johnson  and  Sons  are 
growing  largely.  Mr.  E.  J.  Deal,  the  manager  of 
the  firm,  said  that  he  had  made  trials  of  all  the 
new  Turnip-rooted  Beets  from  America,  but  couM 
find  no  advance  on  the  Globe,  either  for  earliness, 
colour,  and  shape.  So  far  the  Turnip-rooted  Beets 
generally  have  green  leaves,  or  only  slightly  tinted 
with  colour.  Mr.  Deal  is  selecting  a  type  with  a 
leaf  as  bright  in  colour  as  that  of  any  long  Beet  in 
cultivation.  In  the  description  given  of  an 
American  selection  known  as  Henderson's  Crimson 
Globe,  it  is  said  to  possess  very  large  leaves,  so  it 
would  seem  that  the  American  seed  growers  are 
proceeding  along  the  same  lines.  It  can  be  observed 
that  small  allotment  holders  are  growing  the 
Turnip-rooted  Beets,  and  fiud  it  profitable  to  do 
so.  R.  Dean. 


STRAP-LEAVED    TURNIPS. 

The  original  white  strap-leaved  Turnip  was  of 
American  origin,  and  was  introduced  to  English 
gardens  half  a  century  or  so  ago  ;  the  leaves, 
instead  of  being  lobed,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
Turnips,  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  entire  their 
whole  length.  Subsequently,  a  red-topped  variety 
was  selected,  the  Turnip  itself  being  flattish-round 
instead  of  globular.  The  Milan  Turnips,  so  useful 
on  account  of  their  earliness,  are  also  strap-leaved  ; 
it  is  a  type  that  is  earlier  and  more  refined  than 
the  ordinary  strap-leaved,  and  whiter  in  the  flesh. 
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The  Milan,  a  fine  type  of  the  Snowball,  and  also 
one  of  the  Golden  Ball,  are  the  best  garden 
Turnips.  R-   !*■ 


SOCIETIES. 


GREAT  MAKLOW  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Tee  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held 
on  the  4th  and  &th  inst.,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  weather  of  the  past  few  months  has  been  very  prejudicial 
to  gardening  in  the  district,  an  excellentdisplay  was  brought 
together.  Many  of  the  gardens  have  been  Hooded,  and 
operations  have  had  to  come  to  a  standstill  on  several 
occasions,  or  the  present  gathering  would  probably  have 
been  the  best  of  the  series  ;  as  it  was  it  proved  to  be  the  most 
creditable  of  the  past  three  or  four  seasons.  The  arrange- 
ments, in  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Cripps  and  an  energetic 
committee,  were  as  good  as  could  be  wished  for. 

The  centre  of  the  large  manjuee  was  devoted  to  the  groups 
and  the  specimen  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  in  both  of 
which  there  were  some  grand  exhibits.  Mr.  E.  Riley,  Marlow 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Jordan),  was  flrst  for  a  group  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect  on  a  space  of  72  sijuare  feet.  The 
Begonias,  Crotons,  Humeas,  and  Grevilleas  were  all  splendidly 
grown  plants,  and  they  were  admirably  staged.  Sir  W. 
Clayton,  Marlow  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Sharpe),  was  second  with 
a  display  that  had  not  sufficient  flowering  plants  in  it  to 
produce  the  finest  effect. 

In  the  class  for  three  specimen  plants  in  flower,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Jordan  was  again  first,  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Hay-Murray, 
Marlow  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Blackmore),  and  Mr.  J.  Sharpe  in 
the  order  named.  In  the  winning  set  of  three  foliage  plants, 
Mr.  J.  Sharpe  had  a  grandly  grown  example  of  Alocasia 
macrorhiza  variegata,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  best 
plants  in  the  show.  Mr.  T.  W.  .Jordan  was  second,  and  Mr. 
T.  Blackmore  third.  The  latter  included  an  enormous  Aspi- 
distra that  would  easily  have  made  a  score  of  respectable 
plants.  Ferns,  Caladiums,  Fuchsias,  tuberous  -  rooted 
Begonias,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Coleuses,  and  other  plants 
were  all  admirably  shown  by  the  growers  named  above,  by 
whom  the  whole  of  the  prizes  were  divided.  Mr.  Jordan's 
Fuchsias  and  Begonias  were  magnificent. 

There  were  several  classes  devoted  to  cut  flowers,  and  in 
many  cases  the  exhibits  were  above  the  average  in  the  quality 
of  the  blooms,  but  they  lost  in  effect  through  heavy  staging. 
It  was  noticealile  here  again,  as  in  the  classes  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  that  Messrs.  Jordan,  Sharpe, 
and  Blackmore  annexed  the  bulk  of  the  awards.  Mr.  A.  D. 
Cripps,  Marlow  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Weaving),  had  the  best 
annuals,  splendid  flowers,  whose  beauty  was  well-nigh  lost 
by  the  crowded  manner  in  which  they  had  been  dumped  into 
the  vases. 

Fruit  was  creditably  shown  in  the  majority  of  the  classes, 
the  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Madrestield  Court  Grapes, 
included  in  Mr.  Blackmore's  winning  collection,  being 
especially  fine.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  not  as  good 
as  usual,  the  season  having  been  against  the  colouring.  Sir 
II.  V.  Neale,  Marlow  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Martin),  stepped  in 
and  won  several  prizes  in  this  section,  showing  very  strongly 
in  some  cases.  Vegetables  were  handsomely  staged  by  the 
exhibitors  named,  and  also  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann,  Marlow 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  Goodman),  who  was  conspicuously  succesf  ill. 
' Table  decorations  and  bouquets  of  wild  flowers  were  shown 
in  immense  numbers,  but  except  the  table  of  wild  flowers 
there  was  nothing  particularly  meritorious. 

In  the  non-competitive  section,  which  was  such  an 
excellent  feature  of  the  show,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hudson,  Danes- 
field,  Marlow  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  sent  a  most  beautiful 
group  of  plants,  which  were  not  only  well  grown  but 
admirably  arranged ;  this  was  one  of  the  best  exhibits  in 
the  entire  exhibition.  Mr.  T.  Blackmore  also  sent  a  flne 
group  "  not  for  competition."  The  trade  supported  the 
fixture  in  a  most  praiseworthy  ras.nner.  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  contiiliuted  some  charming  Roses;  Mr.  E.  F.  Such 
and  Mr.  W.  Henley,  both  of  Maidenhead,  showed  excep- 
tionally good  herbaceous  flowers  ;  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  arranged  well-grown  Caladiums,  Palms,  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  Diactcnas,  and  other  plants;  and  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  Maidenhead,  staged  in  an  artistic  manner  a  group  of 
Begonias,  Francoas,  and  Eulalias. 

UPTON  SHOW. 
This  popular  Cheshire  event  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
12th  inst.,  in  the  grounds  at  Upton  Lawn,  kindly  lent  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Frost,  who  during  the  day  held  a  garden  party, 
at  which  many  of  the  best  local  families  were  represented. 
There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of  entries, 
these  being  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  even  quality 
throughout.  The  centre  of  interest  was  undoubtedly  the 
table  decorations,  some  very  charming  effects  being  accom- 
plished. Nothing  could  have  looked  richer  than  the  first 
prize,  set  up  with  excellent  taste  by  Miss  J.  S.  Robinson, 
and  composed  of  Scabiosa  caucasia  intermingled  with 
Gypsophila  paniculata ;  the  second  went  to  Mrs.  MacGiUi- 
cuddy  for  white  and  yellow  Begonias  and  Maidenhair  Fern  ; 
third.  Miss  Linda  Frost  for  Iceland  Poppies  and  Asparagus 
plumosus.  The  groups  arranged  for  effect  from  Mr.  B. 
Glegg  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  P'ord)  and  Major  MacGillicuddy 
(gaidener,  Mr.  E.  Stubbs)  were  deserving  of  much  praise, 
the  latter  gentleman  with  well-coloured  Caladiums,  Crotons, 
Acalyphas,  Dracaenas.  Eulalias,  and  capital  Liliums  and 
Celosias,  making  a  noble  ett'ect. 

In  the  herbaceous  section  the  cut  flowers,  such  as 
Alstrtcmeria  aurea,  Caillardias,  Phloxes,  Heleniura  pumilum 
magnificura,  and  Liliums,  Miss  Huniberston  (gardener,  Mr. 
R.  WakefleUI)  set  up  a  most  convincing  stand  ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Walker.  The  Carnations  and  Picotees  from  the 
foimer  were  of  excellent  quality.  Roses  from  Alajor 
Mac(Jillicuddy  were  in  flne  condition,  as  were  the  Coleus 
from  Mr.  W.  R.  Moss. 


Indoor  fruit  was  not  a  strong  competition.  Major 
MacGillicuddy  taking  honours  with  Buckland  Sweetwater 
and  Mr.  F.  Richmond  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  the 
collection. 

Others  successful  in  classes  were  Miss  Humberston  and 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Frost,  F.  Richmond,  B.  Glegg,  and  W.  R. 
Moss.  A  splendid  collection  of  Carnations  came  from  the 
gardens  of  the  late  Judge  Wynne  Foulkes,  and  Roses  and 
herbaceous  plants  in  capital  condition  from  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester. 


DUTCH  HORTICULTURAL  AND  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 
At  a  meeting  held  on  June  24  last  first-clans  certificates  were 
awarded  to  the  following:  Odontoglossum  crispum  var., 
from  Mr.  W.  C.  Baron  V.  Boctzelaur,  at  Maartensdigh, 
and  to  Rosa  polyantha  (seedling),  an  improvement  on 
Euphrosyne,  from  Messrs.  Gratama  Bros,  and  Co.,  Hoogeven. 
Certijicaten  of  merit  went  to  the  following  :  Delphinium  : 
hybridum  Prof.  Van  Thersora,  from  Mr.  W.  V.  Veen,  Leiden  ; 
Biota  orientalis  aurea  (seedling),  from  Mr.  A.  Spaargaven, 
HulsiTieer ;  Cattleya  ifendeli  variely,  from  Mr.  P.  W. 
Lutvens,  Baarn,  and  to  Dianthusplumarius  Moeheirai,  from 
Mr.  B.  Ruys,  Dedemsvaart,  and  to  Papaver  orientale 
Mahoney  from  the  same  exhibitor.  A  cultural  commenda- 
tion went  to  BIr.  J.  M.  Goes,  for  a  specimen  Gnapha- 
lium  Leontopodium  (Edelweiss),  and  a  sillier  medal 
for  a  collection  of  hardy  perennials  from  Mr.  B.  Ruys, 
Dedemsvaart. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  20th  ult.,  first-class 
certiflcates  went  to  the  following  :  Anthurium  J.  H.  Tromp 
Meesters,  from  5Ir.  J.  H.  Tromp  Meesters,  Steenwigh  ; 
Begonia  Fleur  de  Neige,  Chrysanthemum  frutescens  Sahuiet, 
and  Fuchsia  Andeiihenan  Heiurich  Heukel,  from  the 
Generaal  Adreaan  van  Suieten  Juinbonroschool,  at 
Frederiksoord  ;  to  Canna  indica  Jumm,  from  Messrs.  Van 
Namen  Bros.,  Zurjndrecht.  Certificate  of  merit  to  Hicman- 
thus  fascinator,  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Van  Der  Bero,  Amsterdam  ; 
Rose  Lady  Roberts,  Mr.  H.  J.  Beernint,  Aalter ;  Chrysan- 
themum segetum  Helios,  and  Alamson  miniata  superba  both 
from  Messrs.  Groenewegen  and  Co.,  Amsterdam.  A  botanical 
certificate  went  to  Ageratum  mexicanum  crispum,  from 
Messrs.  Groenewegen  and  Co.,  Amsterdam,  and  cultural 
commendation  to  Chrysanthemum  Soleil  d'Octobre,  from 
Messrs.  Bodes  and  Lemhes,  Dordrecht,  for  excellence  of 
culture,  and  a  silver  medal  to  a  collection  of  Delphiniums 
from  Mr.  W.  Van  Veen,  Leiden. 

SHERBORNE  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
TniH  isa  flourishing  society,  having  about  120  members, a  large 
number  of  them  being  honorary,  and  are  either  business  men 
or  gentlemen  in  connexion  with  the  High  School ;  the 
larger  portion  of  them  take  a  deep  interest  in  horticulture. 
Its  flourishing  condition  is  due  to  its  having  good 
oHlcers,  the  president  having  held  the  position  Ave 
years.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Urban  District  Council, 
and  consetiuently  has  a  position  on  the  bench,  an 
office  not  often  held  by  a  working  gardener  (he  is 
head  gardener  at  King's  School).  On  a  recent  Wednesday 
Canon  F.  B,  Westcott  (headmaster  of  Sherborne  School) 
entertained  the  members  in  the  gymnasium.  About  sixty 
sat  down  to  tea,  the  company  including  Major  McAdam,  Mr. 
Joiiu  Dean  (president),  and  numbers  of  honorary  members. 
Afterwards  the  secretary  (Mr.  C.  B.  Biet)  announced  that 
letters  of  apology  had  been  received  from  Messrs.  G.  F. 
Stokes,  John  Dingley,  J.  Puoley,  Copp  (Holnest),  T.  Turton 
(Castle  Gardens),  Stacey  (Merriott  Nurseries),Dyke  (Milborne 
Port),  and  others.  Mr.  Crook,  of  Forde  Abbey,  Chard, 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Canon  Westcott  for  his  hospi- 
tality, and  congratulated  the  society  on  its  able  officers. 
Mr.  L.  A.  Penny  seconded  the  vote,  which  was  carried  with 
applause.  Then  followed  bowling  on  the  head  master's 
lawn  and  various  games  in  the  gymnasium,  which  were 
succeeded  by  a  smoking  concert.  Instrumental  music  was 
rendered  by  a  string  band  formed  by  a  few  of  Sherborne 
School  boys,  under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  Mr. 
Regan  being  the  leader. 

GATEACRE     SHOW. 
The  thirty-second  annual  fixture  was  held  on  the  12th  inst., 
in  the  charming  grounds  of  the  president,  Colonel  W.  H. 
Walker,  M.P.     The  competitive  section  fully  maintained  its 
high  position,  the  vegetables  especially  being  well  staged. 

As  usual  a  number  of  exhibits  were  sent  from  the  leading 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  awarded  certificates 
of  merit :  Groups  of  plants  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Barham,  gardener  to 
Colonel  W.  H.  Walker,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Moorman,  gardener 
to  Colonel  J.  B.  Gaskell,  J. P.  ;  Mr.  R.  Brigenshaw,  gardener 
to  H.  D.  Bateson,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  S  Sanday, 
Esq.  ;  Mr.  G.  Cliffe,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Atherton,  E=(|.  For 
fruit  Mr.  T.  Hayes,  gardener  to  Miss  Janion,  Mr.  T.  Hitch- 
man,  gardener  to  M.  Earle,  Esq  ,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  Thomas, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Harrison.  Cut  Howers  by  Mr.  J.  Rothwell, 
gardener  to  S.  S.  Bacon,  Esq.,  J. P.,  W.  D.  Skinner,  Esq., 
and  H.  Middlehurst,  Esq.  Orchids  by  Messrs.  John  Cowan 
and  Co. 

The  judges  spoke  highly  of  the  care  and  success  that  the 
cottagers  had  shown  in  their  ganlens,  and  to  the  general 
success  that  had  attended  their  efforts.  Mr.  J.  Glover, 
secretary,  has  fulfilled  his  duties  in  an  exemplary  manner 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  society. 

ROCK  FERRY. 
This  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  charming  weather  in 
the  grounds  of  Mrs.  Paterson  on  the  13th  inst.,  which 
proved  most  acceptable  after  the  cramped  space  of  last 
year.  The  entries  were  most  satisfactory,  liut  from  some 
unknown  cause  many  exhibits  were  not  staged. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect.  Dr.  Cooke  (gardener,  Mr.  O.  Oiborne)  won 
with  a  well-arranged  combination,  in  whichPalms,  Crotons, 
Ferns,  and  Caladiums  made  a  pleasing  crouiidwink  for 
Liliums,     Carnations,     Geraniums,     Phloxes,     and     other 


flowering  plants.  For  the  smaller  class,  G.  Aitkin,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Morris)  led  with  a  bright  lot,  in  which 
Caladiums  and  Liliums  proved  highly  effective  ;  J.  H. 
Kennion,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Stokes)  was  second  with  a 
fresh  lot.  Single  specimen  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  :  Mr. 
G.  Osborne  won  with  a  well-furniahed  Cioton  ;  Mrs.  Paterson 
(gardener,  ilr.  Ferguson)  second  with  a  good  Cycas- 

Two  exotic  Ferns :  E.  Evans,  E-q.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Jones) 
scored  with  a  good  Nephrolepis  and  a  Davallia. 

Six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants:  Mr.  G.  Osborne  won  with 
good  plants,  his  Crotons  being  well  coloured. 

One  exotic  Fern  :  G.  E.  Grayson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Thomas)  won  with  Adiantum  cuneatum. 

Four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants :  Mrs.  E.  Peel  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Bryan)  led  with  fresh  plants. 

Two  Fuchsias :  The  same  e.xhibitor  won  with  small  fresh 
plants. 

Two  Begonias  :  Mr.  Thomas  won  with  flne  varieties. 

Cut  Fi-owers. 

This  section  was  well  filled  and  generally  good  throughout. 

For  a  floral  display,  4  feet  by  2  feet,  J.  W.  Hodgson,  Esq., 
(gardener,  Mr.  S.  Bell)  won  with  a  pleasing  combination 
lightly  arranged. 

For  one  bouquet,  Mr.  J.  Williams  was  tlie  winner,  and 
held  the  same  position  for  flowers  grown  in  the  open. 

Six  bunches,  stove  or  greenhouse  :  Mr.  S.  Bell  led  with 
choice  varieties. 

Twelve  bunches  grown  in  the  open  :  Mr.  J.  Lee  won  with 
a  very  fine  lot  of  clean  and  fresh  flowers. 

Six  bunches  :  Mr.  W.  Millington  had  the  flnest  out  of  teven 
good  entriesfor  six  Cactus  Dahlias,  J.  Clarke,  Esq.  (gardener, 
E.  Pownall)  scored. 

Collection  of  Carnations  :  A.  J.  Oakshntt,  E^q.  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Findlow)  won  in  a  strong  competition. 

Twelve  Roses :  R.  Kellock,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Jones) 
scored  with  good  blooms,  and  upheld  his  position  with  six 
varieties. 

Twelve  Asters  and  six:  J.  Robey,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Smith)  won  in  both  cases. 

Twelve  bunches  Sweet  Peas :  Mr.  S.  Bell  won  with  flne 
flowers,  but  lacked  the  finish  they  deserved  by  too  cumber- 
some bunches. 

Fruit. 

Six  varieties :  Mrs.  Paterson  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Ferguson) 
won  with  Grapes  Muscat  of  Alexandra  and  Black  Hamburgh, 
Melon  Pride  of  Stourbridge,  Peaches  Dr.  Hogg  and  Stirling 
Castle,  and  Nectarine  Pine-apple. 

Hardy  fruits,  P.  C.  D.  Castle,  Esq.  (gardener,  ilr.  C. 
Irvine)  with  a  good  lot. 

Two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh,  T.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Richards),  with  well  finished  types. 

Two  bunches  any  other  black,  the  same  exhibitor  scored 
with  well  finished  bunches  of  Madresfleld  Court. 

Six  Peaches,  M.  Clover,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Crisp)  won 
with  fine  fruits  of  Dymond. 

Six  Nectarines,  the  same  exhibitor,  with  well  coloured  Red 
Roman. 

Green-fleshed  Melon,  Mr.  E.  Stokes,  with  Carter's  Early 
Favourite. 

Scarlet  fleshed,  Mr.  C.  Jones,  with  a  well  netted  seedling. 

Nine  Plums,  Mr.  C.  Irvine  was  first,  and  the  only  exhibitor. 

Blackcurrants,  Mr.  C.  Irvine  had  the  only  lot  ;  and  for 
red  Mr.  J.  Richards  proved  the  winner ;  white,  Mr.  A.  Crisp. 
Raspberries,  Mr.  W.  Millington  ;  Cherries,  Mr.  A.  Crisp  ; 
Gooseberries,  Mr.  J.  Lee  ;  Apples,  culinary,  Mr.  J.  Bradshaw, 
with  large  fruits ;  dessert,  Mr.  H.  Davies;  Pears,  the  same 
exhibitor. 

Vegetables. 

These  were  of  uniform  good  quality,  showing  that  in  this 
adverse  season  good  specimens  may  be  obtained  by  careful 
culture. 

For  nine  distinct  kinds,  H.  D.  Trelawny,  Eaq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Clarke),  scored  with  fine  examples  of  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  Carrots,  Onions, Turnips, Scarlet  Runners,  Tomatoes] 
and  Potatoes;  G.  H.  Pilkington,  E^q.  (gardener,  Mr.  D. 
Little),  an  e.xcellent  second.  Three  dishes  Potatoes,  Mr. 
J  R.  Carter  won  with  clean  even  tubers.  Twelve  Tomatoes, 
Mr.  J.  Clarke  scored  with  excellent  fair  sized  fruits  of 
Polegate,  and  for  six  fruits  Mr.  H.  Davis  proved  the  winner. 
Two  Cucumbers,  Sutton's  Malcheen,  Mr.  J.  Clarke  ;  one  dish 
of  Peas,  the  same  exhibitor,  with  large  well-filled  pods; 
Broad  Beans,  Mr.  J.  R.  Carter,  with  large  pods;  French 
Beans,  Mr.  J.  Lee,  with  an  unnamed  dish  which  was 
noticed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  section  ;  Scarlet 
Runners,  Mr.  J.  Clarke. 

The  amateurs  and  cottagers'  section  was  well  filled  with 
exhibits  highly  creditable  to  the  competitors,  the  vegetables 
especially  showing  good  culture. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  to  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst  for  a 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  set  up  in  his  well-known  style; 
Mr.  Smith,  group  of  plants,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Bell  for  cut 
Pansies.  The  arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
T.  B.  Kendall,  chairman,  and  Mr.  R.  Theaker. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
At  the  August  meeting  of  this  club  members  did  not 
turn  up  in  quite  such  strong  force  as  usual  owing  to 
the  holiday  season.  The  president  (Mr.  J.  Powley,  F.R.H  S.) 
read  an  interesting  paper  upon  "  British  Ferns  in  Norfolk. " 
There  were  nineteen  species  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-four 
natives  of  Britain  to  be  found  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
many  districts  (notwithstanding  the  hawker)  still  produce 
fine  plants  of  the  families  of  the  Pteris,  Ceterach,  Oimundia, 
Lastie:i,  Polyslichum,  and  Aspleninm.  He  also  explained 
the  methods  of  making  hardy  I'ern  rockeries  and  the  most 
suitable  varieties,  but  he  sirongly  urged  those  present  that 
if  they  fnund  an  uncommon  variety  not  to  grub  all  of  it  up 
when  a  small  plant  would  suffice. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Dobbie,  Pine  B.inks,  Thorpe,  also  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  Our  Bird  and  Insect  Allies.  Mr.  Dobbie  has  long 
been  a  close  t)bsorver  of  the  fiora  and  fauna  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  remaiks  be  guve  of  the  various  foods  of  our  feathered 
liiends,  many  of  which  he  had  examined  to  di.-iCover   the 
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contents  of  their  crops,  showed  the  enormous  appetites,  jet 
usefulness  of  these  tiiends  of  the  gardener.  Althoush  the 
insect  world  produced  llie  worst  of  garden  foes,  yet  Nature 
had  somewliat  balanced  itself  by  insects  to  destroy  tliese. 
Unfortunately,  human  aRencies  in  destroying  the  foes 
destroyed  the  friends,  some  measure  of  which  was  due  to 
the  fact  of  their  not  being  sufticiently  known. 

A  capital  discussion  followed  both  papers.  The  exhibition 
tables  were  well  stocked  wilh  grand  examples  in  all  fruit, 
flower,  and  vegetable  sections.  In  the  non-competitive 
section  -Mr.  George  Davison,  Westwick  House  Gardens, 
brought  up  a  charming  collection  of  Montbretias,  including 
the  new  seedling  named  after  himself,  and  an  unnamed 
variety  after  the  style  of  Germanica,  but  of  a  more  reddish 
tint.  Hobbies,  Limited,  sent  up  two  blooms  of  the  curious 
coloured  striped  H.P.  Rose  of  French  origin  (Roger 
Lamberlin). 

In  the  competitive  classes  the  most  striking  feature  was  a 
special  prize  for  si.v  varieties  of  Carnations, three  blooms  each, 
offered  by  Mr.  .1.  f.  Belts,  Park  Lane,  Norwich,  who  is  an 
ardent  admirer  of  this  flower.  Sir.  A.  Hipper,  Eaton,  was 
the  fortunate  winner  out  of  seven  stands,  his  blooms  of  the 
new  variety,  Heckington,  coming  in  for  much  commendation. 
Mr.  E  C.  Ramus,  Hethersett,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Uir.es,  Trowse, 
were  first  and  second  for  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Daniels  Bl'others,  Limited,  for  the  best  dish  of  their  No.  1 
Tomato.  The  second  section  of  the  competition  for  tlie 
silver  bowl,  presented  by  Mrs.  E.  T.  Boardnian,  took  place, 
Mr.  K.  C'arrington  taking  twenty-two  points  against  twenty- 
one  by  Mr.  C.  11.  Hines. 

The  monthly  competitive  exhibition  was  well  filled,  and 
some  close  contests  were  witnessed.  For  Peaches  Mr.  F. 
Williams,  Old  Catton,  had  some  well  finished  fruit,  and  the 
Apricots  (outside  grown)  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Hines,  Trowse, 
considering  the  adverse  season,  were  very  fine.  This  latter 
exhibitor  also  secured  many  points  for  vegetables,  his  Cauli- 
flowers being  the  best  shown.  Mr.  C.  H.  Fox  (gardener  to 
SirE.  B.  Mansel,  Bart.),  Old  Catton,  achieved  the  line  per- 
formance of  taking  first  for  Plums,  Gooseberries,  Tomatoes, 
and  Peas,  and  these  from  a  garden  somewhat  high  and  light 
land.  A  silver  medal  given  by  the  Ichthemic  Guauo  Company 
for  the  best  three  single  Fuchsias  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Rush, 
Thorpe  Hamlet. 

WILTS  HORTICrLTURAl  SOCIETY. 
Thbocgh  the  kindness  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the 
annual  exhibition  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  in  the  charming 
grounds  attached  to  the  Palace,  and  was  in  every  way  a 
success.  The  committee,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr. 
Sly,  the  energetic  secretary,  deserve  success,  providing  as 
they  do  so  good  an  exhibition,  and  such  charming  music 
as  that  supplied  by  the  band  of  the  Royal  Marines  from 
Portsmouth. 

Plants, 
if  not   numerous,    possessed   much    quality.     There   were 
several  divisions,  space,  however,  will  not  admit  of  a  full 
detailed  account,   but  rather  a  summary   of   the    leading 
features. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  subjects  arranged  for  effect 
in  a  space  16  feet  by  9  feet,  Mr.  A.  Robey,  gardener  to 
Colonel  Loyd,  Ilarnham  Cliff,  Salisbury,  won  the  premier 
award ;  Mr.  A.  G.  Bedford,  nurseryman.  East  Harnham, 
Salisbury,  was  second. 

lu  Ihe  class  for  nine  specimens,  four  in  flower  and  five 
foliage,  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gardener  to  Louisa  Lady  Ashburton, 
Melchet  Court,  Komsey,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  but  so  good 
were  the  bulk  of  his  specimens  that  he  was  worthily 
awarded  the  premier  prize.  Allamauda  Hendersonii  was 
marvellous. 

Ferns  were  finely  staged  by  ilr.  Hall,  who  won  easily  for 
six  with  Davallia  mooreana,  fully  S  feet  in  diameter.  Coleus 
were  grandly  coloured,  neatly  trained,  dwarf  plants,  the 
best  six  coming  from  Mr.  J.  Pockett,  gardener  to  E.  F.  Pye 
Smith,  Esq.,  Salisbury. 

Cut  Flowers 
were  numerous  and  good.  For  twenty-four  Roses,  not  less 
than  sixteen  varieties,  three  competed.  Mr.  W.  Neville, 
gar  ener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.,  Cornstiles,  Twyford. 
Winchester,  was  an  easy  winner  with  really  good  blooms  of 
Bessie  Brown,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Baumann,  Mme.  Hoste, 
White  Lady,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Notting ;  Dr.  Seaton,  Lymington,  was  second. 

Cactus  Dahlias  weie  numerous  and  good.  For  twenty-four 
in  not  less  than  twelve  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Bryant,  Salisbury, 
was  an  easy  winner;  Mr.  H.  H.  Mills,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  Pye  House,  Tisbury,  second;  Mr.  J.  Page, 
gardener  to  Jliss  Seymour,  Knoyle  House,  Salisbury,  third. 
For  twelve  show  or  fancy  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Miller,  Sherfield, 
was  an  easy  winner ;  Mr.  E.  Rogers,  Sherfield,  second. 
Pompon  Dahlias  in  twelve  bunches  of  six  blooms  each  made 
a  great  show.  Mr.  Neville  won  quite  easily  with  neat 
highly-coloured  blooms;  Mr.  A.  Maple,  Shirley,  second; 
Mr.  Prigden,  .Salisbury,  third.  For  eighteen  bunches  of  cut 
flowers  there  was  keen  competition  and  a  good  result.  Mr. 
J.  Page,  gardener  to  Miss  Seymour,  Kuoyle  House,  Salisbury, 
was  a[i  easy  first,  with  Pentstemons  and  Phloxes  in  variety, 
Tritomas,  and  a  huge  bunch  of  Inula  niacrocephala ;  Mr. 
Mills  second.  For  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  H.  Brown,  gardener 
to  the  Hon.  R.  Wyndham,  Clouds,  won  quite  easily ;  Mr. 
Robey  second. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  were  splendidly  shown,  especially 
by  Mr.  Neville,  who  won  first  for  eighteen  blooms  with 
typical  examples  of  Dorothy,  a  seedling,  a  yellow  ground 
fancy  with  crimson  stripes  ;  Mrs.  F.  W^  Flight,  Amphion, 
Guinevere,  Gil  Polo,  Oakley,  Heather  Bell,  Bertha,  Kuthall, 
and  Comtesse  Verulam  ;  Mr.  T.  Welby,  gardener  to  Ih" 
Hon.  L.  Greville,  Woodford,  second  ;  Mr.  Gates  third.  Five 
competed. 

Sweet  Peas  were  magnificently  staged.  For  twenty-four 
bunches,  Mr.  A.  Maple,  Aldermoor,  Shirley,  was  an  easy  first; 
Mr.  Mills,  gardener  to  H.  Fletcher.  Esq.,  Pyt  House, 
Salisbury,  second  ;  the  Rev.  J,  Slacdonald.  Sherfield,  third. 
Especially  good  were  the  blooms  in  the  class  for  twelve 
bunches  staged  by  A.  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  Exeter  House,  Salisbury; 


Mr.  C.  Haskins,  Salisbury,  second  ;  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Ware, 
Cbullen  Leigh,  third. 

Table  decorations  are  always  an  interesting  feature  here. 
For  a  table  6  feet  by  4  feet,  dressed  wilh  lloners,  Ac,  no 
fewer  than  seven  competed,  making  an  attractive  display. 
Miss  M.  Carey,  Stratfoid-sub-Castle,  was  awarded  first  place 
with  an  arrangement  of  dark  semi-double  Rf)ses,  with  a 
suitable  accompaniment  of  greenery.  Mr.  R.  H.  Jefferey, 
.Nursling,  was  second,  with  an  especially  effective  arrange- 
ment of  Orchids,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Fraucoa,  and  Asparagus 
Sprengeri.  From  remarks  freely  made  during  the  alternoon 
this  table  was  the  more  admired  ;  Miss  C.  Burtt  was  second. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Silisbury,  won  for  two 
bouquets.  For  a  vase  dressed  for  dinner  table  decoration 
there  were  many  entries.  Miss  E.  King,  Salisbuiy,  won  quite 
easilj ,  as  she  did  also  for  a  basket  of  flowers,  and  also  for  a 
vase  of  wild  flowers,  grasses,  t&c,  in  all  cases  showing  much 
taste  in  arrangement. 

Fruit 
is  always  well  shown  here.    This  year  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.    For  a  collection  of  eight  distinct  sorts,  Mr.  Uall 
was  an  easy  first ;  Mr.  W.   Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  Willis 
Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  a  good  second. 

Grapes  were  numerous  and  good,  iluscat  of  -Alexandria 
showed  a  little  want  in  finish.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  first  for 
two  buirches  ;  Mr.  Hall  second  ;  Mr.  Chalk,  gardener  to 
G.  Read,  Esq.,  Salisbury,  third.  For  three  bunches  Black 
Hamburgh.  Mr.  Mitchell  staged  lovely  clusters,  weighing 
41b.  each,  large  even  berries  and  well  finished,  and  won  the 
premier  award  ;  Mr.  Hall  was  second  with  smaller  examples  ; 
.Mr.  Chalk  third.  For  three  bunches  any  other  white,  Mr. 
Hall  staged  exceedingly  fine  examples  of  Foster's  Seedling, 
and  secured  the  leading  award.  For  two  bunches  any  other 
black  variety,  Mr.  Mitchell  won  with  magnificent  examples 
of  Madresfleld  Court ;  Messrs.  Chalk  and  Hall  following  in 
the  order  given. 

Melons  were  well  shown.  Windsor  Castle  won  for  Mr. 
Robey  the  premier  award,  Mr.  Hall  coming  next  with  Robey 
Seedling. 

Peaches  were  extremely  fine,  Mr.  Mitchell  winning  with 
Sea  Eagle  ;  Mr.  Hall  following  closely.    The  last  named  had 
the  finest  dish  of   Nectarines  —Pine-apple  ;    Mr.   J.    Page, 
garderrerto  Miss  Seymour,  Knoyle  House,  second. 
Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Limited,  Shirley  Nurseries,  South- 
ampton, had  a  very  fine  display  of  hardy  flowers,  which 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  show.  Especially  fine 
were  the  Gaillardias  Rownham's  Queen.  B.  Ladhams,  Bril- 
liant, Lobelia  cardinalis  Andrew  Barlow,  rich  purple,  was 
very  flue;  Pentstemon  Newbury  Gem,  Chrysairthemum 
.Maximum  Monarch,  an  improved  form  of  the  purest  white, 
Helianthus  rigidus  superbissimns.  a  distinct  advance  on 
the  type,  Coreopsis  Eldorado,  Phloxes,  &c. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch.  had  an  equally 
interesting  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  particularly  notice- 
able were  the  Gladiolus  Nanceanus,  Childsri,  and  Lenioine 
types.  Kniphoflas  were  very  fine,  especially  Nobilis,  Lemon 
Queen,  Montbretia.  Rayon  d'Or.  Cimicifuga  cordifolia, 
Potentilla  Vesuvius,  Phloxes,  &c.  Some  of  the  most  striking 
Gladioli  were  Livonia  (Childsii).  light  red,  iininenae 
flowers,  white  mottled  throat ;  Columbia,  light  orange, 
scarlet,  extra  large  blooms  ;  Ethel,  soft  rose,  white  and 
crimson  throat ;  Baron  Joseph  Hulot.  rich  velvety  violet. 
Mrs.  Beecher.  deep  rose-crimson,  pure  white  throat,  spotted 
crimson ;  and  Solfaterre,  sulphur  yellow,  with  round  dark 
crimson  spots. 

BISHOP'S  STORTFORD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  thirty-fourth  annual  show  of  the  above  society  was 
held  on  the  12th  inst.  at  The  Grange,  an  admirable  place  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  a  great  success  in  every  way.  As  at 
most  exhibitions  of  late  years,  the  large  plant  classes  were 
the  weakest  feature  of  tlie  show,  but  in  every  other  depart- 
ment there  was  no  lack  of  entries,  and  the  materials  staged 
were  excellent. 

A  special  tent  was  devoted  to  ladies'  classes,  such  as  cut 
flowers  and  dinner-table  decorations.  No  less  than  thirty- 
one  tables  were  set  up,  and  many  were  very  beautiful,  and  in 
addition  there  were  Ave  classes  for  floral  decorated  fire- 
places. Fortunately,  the  weather,  though  dull  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  was  dry,  and  the  attendance  was 
almost  a  record  one.  It  is  estimated  that  9,000  persons 
were  present,  arrd  we  heartily  congratulate  the  society  on 
their  continued  success,  and  the  committee  and  secretaries 
on  their  good  work. 

Plants. 

The  leading  feature  was  the  group  arranged  for  effect. 
Though  the  competition  was  not  great,  the  groups  staged 
were  excellent.  The  premier  award  was  given  to  Mr. 
Harrison,  gardener  to  Colonel  Archer  Houblon,  Hallingbury 
Place,  and  was  noted  for  its  artistic  arrangement,  lightness 
being  the  chief  feature.  The  second  prize  was  well  deserved, 
and  could  easily  have  been  first  with  the  splendid  materials 
at  command,  but  the  back  of  the  group  was  too  packed, 
large  Palms  being  too  much  used,  Mr.  W'.  Clark,  gardener  to 
5Ir.  G.  Gold,  The  Limes,  Stanstead.  being  the  exhibitor. 

For  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  only  two  lots 
were  staged,  though  these  were  very  bright,  especially  the 
one  which  came  from  Mr.  J.  Barker,  Ihe  Grange  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Beech).  He  was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Holland  second 
(gardener.  Sir.  W.  Brown).  For  foliage  plants  Sir.  Harrison 
was  a  good  first.  Sir.  Beech  being  second  with  smaller 
plants,  but  well  grown  ;  Sir.  C.  Gold,  jun.,  third. 

For  twelve  plants  grown  in  S-inch  pots,  six  in  flower  and 
six  foliage,  Mr.  G.  Beech  was  the  only  competitor,  but  with 
well-grown  specimens.  It  is  an  interesting  class,  and  should 
command  more  attention  with  better  prizes.  The  same 
exhibitor  was  an  easy  first  for  Ferns,  and  he  staged  some 
beautifully  grown  plants. 

Begonias,  always  a  great  feature  at  this  show,  were  less 
numerous  than  usual.  For  a  group  Sirs.  A.  Taylor  was  first, 
and  Sir.  SV.  Smith  second,  the  latter  having  very  choice  varie- 
ties, but  not  quite  forward  enough.     Sirs.  A.  Taylor  was  also 
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first  for  Begonias  in  hanging  baskets,  some  beautiful  drooping 
varieties  being  urowrr  for  this  purpose;  Sir.  F.  Wilby 
second,  and  Sir.  W.  Smith  third.  Sirs.  Taylor  was  also  first 
for  six  doubles,  Mr.  Sriiitli  second,  the  same  exhibitors 
having  the  best  Gloxinias,  Sir-.  Btiker  the  best  Ivy. leaved 
Geraniums.  Slessrs.  Taylor  and  Barker  the  best  double 
zonal,  and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Barker  the  best  single  zonal. 

Coleus  were  well  staged,  and,  though  not  large,  were  finely 
coloured,  the  prizes  being  awarded  to  Slessrs.  Taylor. 
Barker,  and  W.  Holland  in  the  order  named.  Fuchsias  were 
a  poor  class,  but  good  plants  were  staged  by  Sir.  Beech. 

Decorative  Table  Plants 
were  very  good  here.  The  awards  were  given  to  SIi\  J. 
Balfour  (gardener'.  Sir.  A.  Jeffries),  Sir-.  Beech,  and  Mr. 
Harrison.  Another  feature  at  this  show  is  early  Chrysan- 
themums, groups  being  arranged,  and  the  variety  most 
frequently  staged  is  Slme.  Desgrange,  and  these  were 
exceptionally  fine.  Sir.  Harrison  having  the  best  group.  Sir. 
Barker  being  a  good  second,  having  a  good  frontage  of  Fern. 
Cut  Flowers. 

In  the  hardy  perennial  section  Slessrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  had  a  grand  lot,  not  a  single  weak  bunch  in  the 
twenty-four  that  were  staged  ;  Sir.  H.  A.  Hare  being  second 
with  smaller  bunches,  but  well  staged. 

There  was  no  lack  of  competition  in  the  Sweet  Pea  classes, 
Ihe  best  collection  for  a  special  prize  being  awarded  to  -Messrs. 
Barker,  Edwards,  and  Smith  in  the  order  named.  For 
twelve  bunches  of  Eckford's  varieties,  Sir.  H.  A.  Hare.  Miss 
Newman,  and  Sir.  Beech  were  the  winners.  In  this  class 
there  were  some  splendid  flowers.  In  the  smaller  classes 
Slessrs.  Routledge,  Calvert,  Johnson,  and  Sirs.  Gold  were 
successful. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Sir. 
Beech  had  no  opposition,  but  staged  beautiful  flowers.  For 
hardy  flowers,  Sliss  Newman,  Sir.  Gold,  an,1  Sirs.  W.  Gee  were 
the  leading  exhibitors,  this  being  a  fine  class.  For  Chrysan- 
themum blooms,  Slessrs.  Harrison,  Johnson,  and  SVatts  led 
in  the  large  class,  and  Slessrs.  Beech  and  Abbott  in  the 
smaller.  Sir.  Barker  had  the  only  stand  of  single  Dahlias, 
but  the  doubles  were  very  good,  and  Slessrs.  Barker  and 
W.  G.  Gold  had  excellent  flowers.  Carnations  were  a 
special  feature,  but  Roses  were  not  a  large  class.  Slessrs. 
Barker  and  W.  G.  Gold  and  Sirs.  A.  Taylor  having  the  best 
stands. 

Fruit. 

This  was  one  of  the  best  points  of  the  show,  especially  the 
forced  fruit.  Baskets  of  mixed  fruit  were  staged,  and 
though  pleasing  to  the  eye,  it  is  not  the  best  way  to  note 
defects.  Some  beautiful  fruit  was  staged  by  Colonel  A. 
Houblon  and  Sir.  J.  Barker,  these  gentlemen  leading  in  most 
(■f  the  classes.  Sir.  A.  Jeffries  had  the  best  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  in  both  classes;  second,  Sir.  Harrison.  The 
last-named  also  had  grand  Sluscats;  second,  Messrs.  Goslirrg; 
third.  Sir.  Barker.  There  were  two  very  lieautiful  collec- 
tions of  fruit,  Colonel  A.  Houblon  and  Sir.  J.  Barker  being 
the  exhibitors.  Some  very  good  Peaches  were  staged.  Sir 
James  Blyth.  Bart.,  Colonel  A.  Houblon.  and  Sirs.  A.  Taylor 
being  the  leading  exhibitors  in  the  order  named.  The  best 
Nectarines  came  from  Sir  J.  Blyth,  Colonel  A.  Houblon, 
anil  Mr.  C.  H.  Davis.  There  was  no  lack  of  small  fruits,  the 
awards  going  chiefly  to  the  above  exhibitors. 

■Vegetables 
were  a  great  feature,  and  the  ttrst  prize  was  a  beautiful 
collection.  Sir.  A.  Jeffries  leading,  having  good  Alderman 
Peas.  Excelsior  Onions,  and  well-grown  Syon  House 
Potatoes  ;  Mr.  G.  Beech  was  a  good  second,  having  very 
choice  dishes ;  Sir.  Harrison  being  third.  In  the  smaller 
classes  Sirs.  Taylor,  Slessrs.  F.  Calvert  and  Abbott  were 
successful. 

Table  Decoration. 

Miss  A.  F.  Harwood,  Colchester  was  first,  having  Tea 
Roses  and  coloured  foliage  and  sprays  of  Francoa ;  Sliss 
Camp,  Sawbridgeworth,  being  second,  using  Jasmine 
flowering  freely  on  the  table  ;  Sliss  Blyth  being  third  with  a 
pretty  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas. 

SllSCELLANEOCS. 

Slessrs.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  liad  a  splendid  group  of 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  receiving  a  first-class  certificate  for  their 
new  Peach  Peregrine  ;  Slessrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt,  had  siileudid 
groups  of  herbaceous  plants,  also  Slessrs.  Ware,  Feltham  ; 
Sir.  A.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  had  beautiful  Water  Lilies  ; 
Sir.  S.  Slortimer.  Farnham,  had  some  very  fine  stands  of 
Dahlias,  receiving  a  first-class  certificate  for  Queen 
Alexandra,  a  beautiful  fiower. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Scientific  Cosimittee,  August  4. 

PRESENT  ;  Dr.  SI.  T.  Slasters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair).  Slessrs. 

Hooper,  Sauirders,  and  Bowles,  Dr.  SI.  C.  Cooke,  Revs.  W- 

Wilks  and  G.  Henslow,  hon.  sec. 

Late-jlowerint]  Fhims,  Jc— Sir.  Hooper  had  noticed  that 
various  modifications  occurred  in  flowers  of  fruit  trees 
at  the  present  time.  Pelaloid  sepals  and  semi-doubling  of 
petals  with  two  carpels,  foimiirg  twin  Plums,  were  not 
uncommon.  It  was  observed  thai  in  the  common  cultivated 
double  Cherry  there  are  always  two  foliaceous  carpels 
present.  Pear  trees,  Ac,  have  also  produced  a  second  crop 
of  Bowers,  which  are  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots 
instead  of  on  spurs. 

A'ew  Crocus.— Sir.  Bowles  exhibited  dried  specimens  and 
drawings  of  C.  casithis  from  Russian  Talych,  S.W.  Caspian, 
with  a  white  fiower  tinted  wuh  rose.  He  also  showed  the 
autumn-flowering  C.  Scharojani  from  the  Caucasus.  It  is  of 
an  orange  colour,  and  carries  the  leaves  of  the  last  season 
simultaneously. 

Fapacer  pavonimim.—'ilr.  Wilks  showed  a  plant  from 
Central  Asia  (see  "  Garten  Flora,"  1882,  page  296,  Taf.  1095) 
remarkable  for  a  crescent-shaped  black  band  near  the  base 
of  each  petal. 

Cucumber  diseased.— Ur.  Davis  of  Bitton,  Bristol,  sent 
roots  of  Cucumbers  which  failed.    Sir.  Saunders  reports  as 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  CAMPANULA  LACTIFLORA,  ONE  OF  THE  FEATURES  OF  THE 
LATE  MR,  G.  F.  WILSON'S  OAKDEN  AT  WISLEY,  AND  NOW  THE  NEW 
GARDEN    OF    THE   ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY.      (See  page  1'3S.) 

(From  a  photograph  by  Miss  WUlmott.) 

follows  upon  them  :  *' I  found  that  the  extreme  base  of  the 
stems  were  attiicked  by  small  worms  belonging  to  the 
family  Enchytracidio,  which  are  nearly  related  to  the  earth- 
worms, and  are  well-known  pests  at  the  roots  of  plants; 
they  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  uiihealthiness  of  the 
plants.  Lime  water  will  kill  them  in  a  few  minutes  if  it  can 
be  made  to  reach  them  ;  thoroughly  drenching  the  soil  with 
this  fluid  might  be  of  use,  though  I  do  not  know  what  effect 
it  might  have  on  the  plants.  They,  however,  are  so  injured 
that  I  should  imagine  the  best  thing  to  do  wouid  be  to  pull 
them  up  and  burn  them,  and  burn  or  bury  deeply  the  soil  in 
which  they  grew." 

Cucu7nbers  diseased.— Bt.  Cooke  reported  upon  some  fruit 
badly  attacked  received  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  It 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  fungus  new  to  science,  which  he  has 
named  Cladosporium  scabies.  A  full  description  will  be 
recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
fie  strongly  recommends  "  that  all  diseased  fruits  be 
removed  and  destroyed  at  once,  and  those  remaining  should 
be  sprayed  to  preserve  them  from  attack.  Condy's  fluid, 
diluted,  should  be  tried  as  less  likely  to  injure  the  fruits 
than  copper  solutions.  No  effort  should  be  spared  at  once 
to  stamp  out  the  peat." 

DiuLL  HALL  Meeting. 
The  meeting  of  the  society  on  Tuesday  last  was  exceptionally 
good  for  the  season,  and  much  interest  was  created  by  the 
double  Hollyhocks,  which  recalled  the  old  days  before  the 
disease  almost  obliterated  the  race.  There  were  very  few 
Orchids,  but  these  were  good.  The  Potatoes  from  ilessrs. 
Dobbie  and  Sons  of  Rothesay  were  of  great  interest,  and  the 
Apples  from  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  Middle- 
sex, were  also  meritorious. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  H.  B.  Slay,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  Charles 
T.  Druery,  George  Nicholson,  R.  Dean,  J.  Jennings,  William 
Howe,  George  Reuthe,  Charles  Dixon,  Charles  Jeffries,  J.W. 
liarr,  Charles  K.  Pearson,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  William  Cuthbert- 
son,  H.  J.  Jones,  Charles  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  George  Paul,  Amos  Perry,  George 
Gordon,  J.  Fraser,  and  E.  T.  Cook. 


The  collection  of  Gladioli 
from  Messrs.  Kelway,  Lang- 
port,  was  undoubtedly  the 
tinest  thing  in  the  show  on 
this  occasion,  some  250 
spikes  of  these  noble  garden 
flowers  being  set  up.  In  a 
collection  so  good,  so  large, 
and  replete  in  beauty,  it  is 
extremely  ditlicult  to  par- 
ticularise, for  all  are  good 
and  praiseworthy.  We  take, 
however,  at  random  as  we 
meet  them,  for  a  whole 
table  from  end  to  end  of 
the  Drill  Hall  was  filled 
with  these  flowers.  Such 
pronounced  things  as  Ken- 
wyn,  soft  cream  and  buff  ; 
Lord  Iddesleigh,  deep  scar- 
let, white  throat ;  C^ueen 
Alexandra,  salmon-scarlet, 
with  crimson  and  white 
throat  ;  Mrs.  Foster,  lilac 
and  white ;  Majus,  scarlet 
and  yellow  throat;  Eclipse, 
salmon  -  scarlet,  with  deeper 
flaking  ;  Frank  Miles,  yellow 
hutf,  very  charming  ;  Mrs. 
F.  Field,  an  approach  to 
pure  white,  very  fine  spike  ; 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  a  shade 
between  crimson  and  claret, 
very  showy  and  intense  in 
the  self  and  rich  colour ; 
Baden  -  Powell,  scarlet  and 
white  ;  Andromeda,  a  deep 
cream  -  yellow,  shaded  and 
purple  -  crimson  stripes  in 
throat ;  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, crimson-scarlet,  white 
throat,  is  good  ;  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, deep  salmony  scar- 
let and  yellow  throat ; 
Nautch  Girl,  cerise-scarlet, 
white  throat  and  crimson 
feather  ;  The  Sultan  is  very 
dark,  a  purplish  plum  shade, 
and  a  liloom  not  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  naming; 
Prince  of  Orange  is  good, 
and  quite  upholds  the 
colour  involved ;  Grandeur 
is  a  lovely  yellow  kind ; 
Princess  Royal,  a  delicate 
salmon  pink,  quite  remark- 
able in  size,  in  spike,  and 
colour.  These  are  a  few, 
and  they  embrace  many 
good  things  in  this  well- 
nigh  unique  collection.  Sil- 
ver-gilt medal. 

A      charming    group     of 

Gladiolus  came  from  Baron 

Schrccder,    Egham.      These 

were  described  as  Canadian 

hybrids,  but  probably  they 

are  varieties  of  G.  Lemoine, 

yet  possessing  a  wide  range 

of  colour.      We   noted  also 

forms  of   Childsi  and  Nan- 

ceanus ;   indeed,  the  group 

was  composed  of  these  three 

types.     Silver  medal. 

The  Phloxes  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were 

very  fine,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  so  moist  a  year. 

In  the  general  selection  shown  we  noticed  Fiancee,  white  ; 

Avalanche,  white  ;    Coquillcot,    scarlet ;    Miss  Peraberton, 

rose-salmon,  very  fine  ;  Etna,  scarlet;  Grevin,   rose.     Other 

things  shown  by  this  firm  were  Coluteas  in  variety,  Capinus 

Betulus    purpurea  (Purple    Hornbeam,    a    beautiful    tree), 

Catalpa  purpura,  and  several  kinds  of  Tamarix,  of  these 

T.  iC'stivalis  and  T.  odessana  were  very  lovely. 

Hardy  flowers  and  alpines  were  from  Messrs.  Peed  and 
Sons,  West  Norwood.  Heleniums,  Montbretias,  Tritomas, 
Echinops,  Phloxes,  and  such  things  were  in  larce  numbers. 
Boxes  of  dwarf  alpines,  Sempervivums,  Sedums,  Campanulas, 
Saxifragas,  &c.,  were  also  in  this  group. 

A  large  and  beautiful  exhibit  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Edmonton,  contained  chiefly  Bouvardiasin  the  best  varieties. 
These  were  arranged  in  blocks,  and  we  noted  Pink  Beauty, 
Hogarth  flore-pleno,  Delicata,  Maiden's  Blush,  Alba  odorata 
(very  fine),  The  Bride,  King  of  Scarlets,  President  Garfield, 
President  Cleveland,  very  rich  scarlet  ;  Vreelandi,  white  ; 
Bridesmaid,  a  charming  double  pink  among  interesting 
things; Solanumjasminoides,  Swainsoniagalegifoliaalba,  and 
Campanula  Mayi  are  worthy  of  mention.  Silver-gilt  medal. 
Herr  W.  PHtzer  Stuttgart  showed  a  fine  strain  of  frilled 
Begonias  in  many  colours ;  also  Begonia  Bavaria,  a  dwarf 
and  very  fieely  flowered  scarlet  form. 

Some  beautiful  blue  Water  Lilies  came  from  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson), 
and  of  these  we  noted  William  Stone,  Stellata  (Berlin  var.), 
Stellata  pulcherima,  very  flne ;  and  N.  gigaiitea  Uudsonii,  a 
noble  flower  of  soft  blue  and  giant  proportions;  Nymphica 
George  Hudson  is  the  night  tlowering  Nymph;ca,  the  carmine- 
rose  shade,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  we  have  seen.  A 
really  splendid  novelty. 

Hardy  flowers  were  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Potten,  Cranbrook, 
Kent.  Phloxes,  TrolUus,  Heleniums,  Platycodon  grandi- 
Horum,  and  Pentstemons  in  variety  being  largely  shown. 
The  latter  were  very  showy  and  good,  and  represented  a 
capital  strain. 

Hollyhocks  from  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  Saffron  Walden, 
were  stately  and  good,  white,  rose,   carmine,  yellow,  flesh 


buff,  and  maroon  being  among  those  shown.  None  of  the 
sorts  were  named,  we  therefore  assume  the  whole  to  be 
raised  f  vom  their  excellent  strain  of  seed.  A  most  interesting 
and  old-world  exhibit.     Silver-gilt  medal. 

Hardy  flowers  from  Mr.  Annjs  Perry  were  bold,  showy, 
and  good,  and  consisted  of  Heleniums,  Heucheras,  Monarda 
didyma  alba,  Phloxes,  Bocconia,  Veronica  in  variety, 
Coreopsis  tenuifulia,  Buddleia  variabilis,  Geums,  and  many 
other  good  things  in  season.  The  rare  Astilbe  chinensis, 
with  pinkish  flowers,  was  also  shown.     Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Ladhams,  Limited,  Southampton,  staged  a  flne  lot 
of  Gaillardias  as  Golden  Gem,  Sulphur  Gem,  and  Shirley, 
very  rich  in  colour,  together  with  Lobelia  Andrew  Barlow, 
and  ChrysaTithemum  maximum  Monarch,  a  flue  large  white, 
and  the  perpetual  flowering  Pink,  Florence,  a  lovely  flower  ; 
besides  other  Pinks.  Pentstemon  Newbury  Gera  was  also  in 
good  condition.     Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  .-inns,  Covent  Garden,  showed  Gladiolus, 
tufted  Pansies,  Phloxes,  Campanula  carpatica  China  Cup,  a 
large  and  good  flower,  together  with  hardy  Heaths,  Gerbera 
Jamesoni,  and  a  beautiful  set  of  Water  Lilies.  Gaillardias, 
Kniphofla  glaucescens,  Scabiosa  caucasica  and  Asclepias 
tuberosa  were  also  shown. 

filessrs.  Veitch,  Limited,  Chelsea,  contributed  a  beau- 
tiful batch  of  Streptocarpus,  in  many  colours  from  white 
to  rose,  and  many  shades  of  blue.  The  same  tlrm  also 
showing  in  t;ood  form  Senecio  clivorum,  Astilbe  Davidii,  and 
the  white  Watsouia  Meriana  Ardernii.    Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley;  showed  Cactus  and 
Pompon  Dahlias  in  variety.  Mrs.  Perkins,  Cheal's  White, 
Uranus,  gold  and  orange  ;  Aunt  Chloe,  crimson  maroon, 
being  of  the  best  in  the  former  set.  Single  Dahlias  were 
also  finely  shown,  and  in  their  cleanly  expanded  flowers 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.    Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Co.,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter,  had 
several  exhibits  of  great  interest.  One  was  Fagus  Zlatia,  a 
Golden  Beech,  which  will  prove  very  valuable  in  the  laud- 
scape  we  think.  It  is  a  good  colour,  and  also  the  delightful 
Coriaria  terminalis,  with  its  clusters  of  golden  fruit,  like 
golden  Currants,  and  the  yellow  Chrysopsis  villosa  var. 
Rutteri.     We  shall  refc-r  to  these  again. 

A  small  group  of  Gladioli  came  from  W.  C.  Bull.  Esq., 
Ramsgate,  one  Sulphurea  being  quite  distinct.  Some  eight 
kinds  were  shown,  and  nearly  all  were  of  white  and  sulphur. 

Floral  Committee  Awards. 
The  following  received  an  award  of  meiit : — 
Begonia  Bavaria.^An  exceedingly  dwarf  kind  with  cerise- 
scarlet  flowers  in  large  numbers  on  stems  some  G  inches 
high.  It  is  an  ideal  bedding  plant,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  exhibited  plants  were  lifted  from  open  beds 
merely  for  exhibition.  The  plants  were  shown  by  Herr  W. 
Pfttzer  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

Gladiolus  Lady  Muriel  Digby.—k  very  large  flower  and  a 
great  acquisition.  The  colour  is  deep  sulphur-yellow,  with 
chestnut-crimson  stains  on  the  lower  petals.  A  very  hand- 
some kind.     Shown  l)y  Messrs.  Kelway,  Langport. 

Gladiolus  Symph.^A  pure  white,  widely-winged  flower, 
that  at  the  base  internally  has  a  decided  and  clear  zone  of 
crimson-red.  A  distinct  feature  is  that  the  flowers  are 
arranged  around  the  spike,  not  in  the  usual  secund  form 
generally  seen.     From  W.  C.  Bull,  Esq.,  Ramsgate. 

Tamarix  Odcssana.^A  very  beautiful  gathering  of  this 
lovely  and  graceful  shrub.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
delicate  lilac,  but  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  in  the 
grace  of  foliage  coupled  with  the  delicacy  of  the  flower  tint 
and  the  slight  drooping  character  withal.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 
Fruit  Committee. 
Present :  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs,  H. 
Balderson,  James  Cheal,  H.  Essling,  W.  Bates,  A.  Dean, 
J.  Bashaw,  G.  Keif,  H.  Markhani,  Owen  Thomas,  J.  H. 
Veitch,  J.  Jaques,  J.  WiUard,  G.  Wythes,  and  F.  L.  Lane. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Sons,  Rothesay,  sent  a  superb  exhibit 
of  Potatoes,  chiefly  representing  early  and  second  early 
varieties.  Of  those  exhibited  we  noted  British  Queen,  The 
Factor,  a  splendid  keeper  ;  Royal  Kidney,  White  Elephant, 
Harbinger,  Alpha,  Eightyfold,  a  fine-coloured  round ; 
Sir  J.  Llewellyn,  Ninetyfold,  Duke  of  York,  Sharpe's  Victor, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Windsor  Castle,  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  itc. 
Taken  in  toto,  the  exhibit  was  very  flne,  and,  in  uniformity 
as  well  as  in  quality,  represented  an  ideal  state  of  perfection. 
The  tubers  were  set  in  ample-sized  baskets  that  gave  every 
opportunity  for  comparison.     Silver  medal. 

Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign  in  splendid  form,  from  Mr. 
Leopold  de  itothsuhild,  received  a  cultural  commendation. 

Messrs.  Spooiitr  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  showed  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  Apples,  one  a  seedling  reminding 
one  of  Alfriston.  Beauty  ot  Bath  was  splendid,  even  in  shape, 
and  excellent  in  colour. 

Mr.  Wythes,  Sjon  House  Gardens,  Brentford,  showed  an 
excellent  Melon,  which  promises  exceedingly  well,  but  was 
not  quite  ripe  enough  for  an  award,  and  also  a  new  break  in 
Custard  Marrows.     Both  of  these  we  shall  refer  to  again. 

Tomato  Coronation,  a  large  red  kind,  was  from  Mr.  H. 
Parr,  New  Barnet,  the  same  gentleman  exhibiting  Vegetable 
Marrows. 

A  flne  Runner  Bean,  Hackwood  Success,  came  from  Mr. 
J.  Bowerman,  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke.  Many  of  the 
Beans  were  10  inches  long.    It  is  evidently  a  very  tine  novelty. 

Fruit  Committee  Awards. 
New  Fruit.— Peach  Pekkgrine. 

This  came  from  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Sons  of  Sawbridge- 
worth.  It  is  a  large  and  delicious  fruit,  a  warm  crimson  in 
colour,  and  in  every  way  a  thoroughly  meritorious  addition. 
The  tree  forces  well,  bears  abundantly,  and  is  very  hardy. 
We  have  referred  to  it  elsewhere,  and  hope  to  figure  it  next 
week.    Award  of  merit. 

Beaii  (Runner)  Hackuood  Success.— X  very  handsome 
Runner  Bean,  and  a  great  cropper  withal,  bunches  being 
shown  containing  as  many  as  eight  Beans,  ilauy  of  the 
selected  Beans  must  have  been  10  inches  long.  From  Mr.  J. 
Bowerman,  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke. 
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Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Henry  Little,  Esij.  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  .r. 
O'iJrien,  H.  jM.  i'"llelt,  \V.  Cobb,  James  Doujlas,  Francis 
Wellesley,  O.  K.  Moore,  H.  liallanline,  H.  J.  Pitt,  E.  Hill, 
W  Buxall,  ¥.  J.  Thome,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  Vouhe,  and  T. 
W.  Bond. 

In  a  choice  collection  from  Messrs.  .Stanley,  Ashton  and 
Co.,  SouthKate,  we  noted  Ljclia  amanada  (natural  hybrid), 
Cattleya  Loddij;e-i,  L.-elio-Cattleya  massangeana,  Onciduni 
incurvum  var.  album,  very  pretty  and  chaste,  O.  varicosuin 
var.  Rofiersi,  and  a  choice  Lielia  lona,  .Southgate  vai'.  that 
received  the  award  of  merit.     Silver  J?"iora  medal. 

The  lovely  group  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St. 
Albans,  contained  Odontoglossura  Adrianje,  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  Cypripedium  Cassandra  (sanderianum  x  goweria- 
nam),  Dendrobiura  foimosuoi  giganteum,  Lfulio-Cattieya 
bletchleyensis,  Cypripedium  Ultoi-  from  C.  lawrenceanum 
X  C.  sanderianum,  Fhaius  maculata,  golden,  with  brown 
margin  to  lip  :  and  the  pretty  Phala^nopsis  Esmeialda,  the 
miniature  hkissums  very  distinct.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Captain  Holford,  W'estonbirt  (gardener,  Mr.  Chapman), 
had  a  beautiful  gruup  of  orchids,  which  contained  one  plant 
of  special  merit,  namely,  Cattleya  callistoglossa  e.\cel8a.  It 
had  five  spikes  bearing  several  blooms  each,  and  the  colour- 
ing is  delightful  ;  the  flowers  are  very  large,  light  rose-purple 
sepals  and  petals,  and  deep  purple  lip  with  yellow  throat.  A 
cultui'al  commendation  was  given  it.  Among  other  things 
in  this  group  were  Cattleya  eximia,  splendidly  grown  ;  Vanda 
ccerulea,  beautiful  in  colour,  a  noble  spike ;  Cattleya 
Germania  superba  (sehofleldiana  x  hardyanum),  lovely 
colour,  rose  sepals  and  petals,  and  purple  lip  ;  L;elir»-Cattleya 
bletchleyensis,  and  Cattleya  inbricata.    Silver  medal. 

Slessrs.  Charlesworth,  Bradford,  showed  another  of  their 
interesting  groups  to  which  we  look  forward  with  so  much 
pleasure  at  these  fortnightly  meetings.  We  noticed  in  the 
collection  Lielio-Cattleya  callistoglossa,  Catasetura  callosum, 
Lffilio-Cattleya  Carlinetii,  (Jncidium  dastyle,  Cypripedium 
youngeanum  superbum,  Sphro-Liclia  heatonensis,  Brassia 
lawrenceana  longissima  (veiy  tine),  Odontoglossuiu  harry- 
anum,  Cattleya  Niobe,  La'iio-Cattleya  bletchleyensis,  Liclia 
lona  superba,  Utvely  colour,  very  deep  and  attractive  ;  Ljclio- 
Cattleya  Adolphus  superba,  orange  with  purplish  spots, 
Stanhopea  oculata,  and  Dracophyllum  tlliforme.  Silver 
medal. 

Mr.  Ingram,  Elstead  House,  Godalming,  showed  L.-C. 
spicata  fulgens  (L.  pnmila  x  gigas),  a  rtower  of  beautiful 
colour,  also  Lxlio-Cattleya  Jleteor  (Ljclia  pumila  x  Cat- 
tleya bowringiana),  conspicuous  for  its  dark  lip. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Coleman,  Gatton,  showed  L.x»lia  elegans  var., 
a  bronzy  rose  culonr  and  deep  crimson  lip,  the  side  lobes  of 
which  are  white,  touched  with  pink 

Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas,  Waruham  Court,  Horsham  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Duncan),  had  Ltclio-Cattleya  bletchleyensis,  a  tlower 
of  very  warm  colouring  and  deep  lip,  Mr.  Lucas  also  showed 
Cypripedium  Lord  Derby. 

Cypripedium  Phojhe  (C.  l.Tvigatum  x  bellatulum)  came 
from  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Appleton,  Tyn-y- 
Coed,  Weston-super-ilare. 

Orchid  Committee  Awards. 

Lord  Auckland  showed  a  superb  spike  of  Oncidiura  luridum 
guttatum,  it  measured  nearly  S  feet  in  length,  and  a  cultural 
commendation  was  most  deservedly  given. 

Lcelia  lona  South'jate  rar. — .\  lovely  flower;  the  sepals 
are  rich  rose,  and  the  lip  undulated  and  deep  maroon- 
crimson.  From  .Messrs  Stanley,  Ashton  and  Co.,  Southgate, 
N.    Award  of  merit. 

Leoturk  on  the  "Hollyhock." 
In  his  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Webb  referred  to  thestateliness 
and  grandeur  of  the  Hollyhock,  a  remark  that  all  who  know 
and  have  grown  these  plants  will  heartily  agree  with.  The 
great  range  of  colour  was  touched  upon  and  the  great  age  of 
the  group  as  garden  plants.  In  passing  it  was  mentioned 
that  Gerarde,  some  300  years  ago,  noticed  two  double  sorts, 
viz.,  double  red  and  double  purple,  and  these  were  apparently 
the  fli-st  of  all  the  race  of  doubles  known  to  cultivators  of 
the  tlower.  Following,  Mr.  Webb  observed  that  ilr.  Charles 
Baring  early  in  the  last  centuiy  took  up  the  cultivation  of 
the  Hower,  and  later  on  handed  on  the  work  to  the  late  Mr. 
Chater,  who  raised  and  distril)Uted  in  1S47  one  of  his  notable 
sets  of  double  varieties.  From  this  time  the  flower  was 
cultivated  with  success,  and  indeed  so  cultivated  until  the 
appearance  in  1S73  of  the  Hollyhock  disease,  which,  in  its 
virulence,  carried  off  the  choicest  and  best  of  these  flowers 
to  be  lost  for  all  time.  In  referring  to  the  healthinessof  the 
plants,  and  how  the  cultivation  affected  this,  we  were  pleased 
to  find  so  much  emphasis  laid  upon  the  question  of  a  hardy 
upbringing,  and  likewise  the  fact  that  wintering  under 
glass  was  now  entirely  abandoned.  All  the  best  named  sorts 
now  are  raised  from  seed,  the  latter,  if  sown  in  the  open  in 
May  or  June,  (piickly  germinates  and  forms  a  small  tap 
root.  This  little  root  in  the  replanting  isseveied  in  two 
for  the  express  purpose  of  hastening  the  production  of  those 
small  tibrous  roots  so  valuable  in  the  ultimate  planting  to 
permanent  positions.  Stress  was  laid  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  Holljhockas  regards  its  cultivation  in  the  open,  a  deep 
trenching  of  the  st>il  to  2  feet  deep,  and  keeping  the  better  soil 
below  was  advocated,  with  the  addition  of  heavy  manuring  if 
the  finest  spikes  are  desired.  August  or  September  was  urged 
for  the  planting,  for  if  deferred  to  a  much  later  date  the 
plants  failed  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  same  successful 
manner.  Plenty  of  room  and  therefore  of  air  about  them 
was  regarded  also  as  essential,  and  3.V  feet  apart  was  given 
as  a  good  distance. 

The  necessity  of  watering  prior  to  and  during  bud  and 
flower  formation,  was  also  touched  upon,  together  with  a 
mulch  of  short  litter  to  stay  evaporation.  To  secure  the 
spikes  against  wind  is  but  a  natural  item  in  such  stately 
platits.  Timely  thinning  vf  the  buds,  and  this  in  a  distinctly 
uniform  way,  was  suggested  to  render  the  flowers  of  the  best. 
All  lateral  shoots  must  be  removed,  and  equally  all  the 
growths  from  the  base  of  the  plants,  while  in  dry  weather  it 
is  well  to  continue  the  watering  even  when  the  plant  w-as  in 
bloom.    An  ideal  spike,  as  regarded  by  Chater,  was  made  up 


of  flowers  with  thick  or  substantial  petals,  smooth  edge, 
and  full  centre  with  compactness.  Guard  petals  should  be 
stilt  and  Arm.  The  flowers  should  be  regularly  arranged, 
thinly  disposed,  yet  without  any  ttpen  space.  When  flower- 
ing  is  past  the  plants  may  be  cut  down,  and  later  may  be 
lifted,  and  if  desired  to  retain  them  another  year  for  flower- 
ing, lieel  them  in  in  light  soil  under  a  south  wall,  and  give  a 
light  protection  with  Bracken.  Then  when  replanted  in 
March  they  should  be  thinned  of  many  shoots.  The  other 
modes  of  increase,  as  by  cuttings,  by  grafts,  as  well  as  by 
budding  on  pieces  of  root,  after  the  manner  of  Roses  on 
Briar  roots,  having  been  referred  to  in  detail,  attention 
was  directed  to  the  present  day  disease,  for  which  no  speciflc 
was  equal  to.  It  was,  however,  observed  that  sheep-dip 
containing  Tobacco  juice  and  carbolic  acid  was  useful  when 
syringed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  in  warding  off  an 
attack,  while  the  same  being  most  useful  in  keeping  down 
any  attack  of  red  spider.  In  spite  of  all  these  things,  how- 
ever, it  was  Anally  urged  that  if  hardily  grown  from  the 
tieginning  the  cultivator  had  nothing  to  fear  from  tlie 
Puccinia  or  Hollyhock  fungus  to-day. 


SHREWSBURY  FLORAL  FETE. 
O.scE  again  we  have  to  record  a  most  successful 
summer  show  at  Shrewsbury.  The  great  floral 
fete  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  was 
as  good  as  has  been  held,  and  this  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  The  first  day  proved  an  ideal  one,  warm, 
and  the  sun  slione  brightly,  notwithstancling  the 
tinfavourable  predictions  that  had  made  everyone 
pessimistic.  As  a  display  of  horticultural  produce 
the  Shrewsbury  show  is  uneriualled  in  the  kingdom, 
and  although  we  were  all  prepared,  on  account  of 
the  bad  season,  to  be  content  with  a  display  below 
the  average,  there  was  no  need,  for  generally 
speaking  the  exhibits  were  of  the  usual  excellence. 
With  the  exception  of  the  white  Grapes,  which 
were  poorly  finished,  there  was  little  to  complain 
of  as  regards  the  fruit;  in  fact,  some  of  the  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  were  remarkably  well  coloured. 
The  winner  in  the  great  Grape  class  was  Mr. 
Goodacre,  with  a  splendid  exhibit,  but  he  was  only 
two  points  ahead  of  the  Scotch  growers,  Messrs. 
D.  and  W^.  Buchanan.  In  a  way  the  second  prize 
exhibit  was  most  meritorious,  for  out  of  the  twelve 
bunches  shown  by  Messrs.  Buchanan  no  less  than 
seven  gained  the  full  possible  points.  The  reason 
their  total  was  less  than  that  of  Mr.  Goodacre  was 
that  for  most  of  their  varieties  the  maximum 
points  were  less  than  for  the  (irapes  shown  by  Mr. 
Goodacre,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  less  difficult  to 
grow  to  perfection. 

The  groups  of  plants  were  a  splendid  feature, 
the  chief  prize  this  year  being  won  by  Mr.  Vause, 
Leamington.  Sweet  Peas  made  a  grand  show. 
One  tent  was  practically  filled  by  exhibits  in  two 
competitions,  each  for  twelve  distinct  varieties. 
They  made  a  fine  display.  Hardy  flowers.  Dahlias, 
(ilaijioli,  pot  plants,  floral  decorations,  vegetables, 
and  miscellaneous  groups  were  other  conspicuous 
features.  The  display  of  Amaryllis  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  was 
unique  at  this  season  and  much  admired.  Shrews- 
bury fioral  fete  is  as  notable  for  the  gathering  of 
gardeners  as  for  a  display  of  gardening  produce. 
Among  those  present  were  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bait.,  Captain  Holford,  the  Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod, 
Messrs.  W.  Robinson,  Harry  Turner,  Owen  Thomas, 
N.  F.  Barnes,  Mackellar,  W.  Crump,  P.  Blair,  S.  T. 
Wright,  James  Hudson,  George  Norman,  T.  A.  H. 
Rivers,  James  Douglas,  David  Thomson,  Wallis, 
and  others.  As  is  usual,  Messrs.  H.  W.  Adnitt 
and  W.  W.  Naunton,  the  honorary  secretaries, 
were  tireless  and  most  successful  in  their  efforts  to 
please  both  exhibitors  and  judges. 

Plants. 
Throughout  the  show  this  section  was  fully  up 
to  the  usual  Shrewsbury  standard,  bold,  massive, 
and  showing  the  highest  cultural  skill ;  Crotons  in 
the  larger  classes  were  not  so  well  coloured,  but 
this  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  flower- 
ing plants.  Mr.  Cypher  was  first  with  Statics 
intermedia  (8  feet  through),  Bougainvilleae 
Cypherii  and  sanderiana,  fine  ;  Allamandas  grandi- 
flora  and  nobilis,  Ixoras  Williamsii  and  Duffii, 
splendid,  Statice  profusa,  Crotons  Warrenii 
and  Sunset,  Stephanotis,  Erica  marnockiana, 
Phienix  rupicola,  and  Kentias  fosteriana.  Mr. 
Vause  was  a  fairly  good  second,  the  plants  much 
smaller.  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  capital ;  Stepha- 
notis floribunda,  Ixora  Fraserii  and  Bougainvillea 
sanderiana,  and  an  Erica  in  fine  form  ;  Mr.  W. 
Finch  was  a  moderate  third. 


For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  or 
foliage,  S.  Timmis,  Esq.  (gardener,Mr.  B.Cromwell, 
Cleveley,  AUerton,  Liverpool),  staged  superb 
specimens  of  Ixora  Dutiii  (7  feet  through),  and 
carrying  a  score  of  huge  brilliant  heads,  Lapageria 
rosea,  grand  ;  Statice  profusa,  Ixora  Williamsii, 
and  Kentia  fosteriana  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Cypher, 
with  splendid  Statices  intermedia  and  profusa,  and 
Stephanotis  floribunda  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Vause. 

For  a  group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants.  Palms. 
Ferns,  etc.  (300  square  feet),  Mr.  W.  Vause  gained 
the  coveted  position.  There  was  a  boUl  central 
mound  topped  bj'  a  fine  Phoenix,  the  pyramid 
being  admirably  formed  of  Acers,  Liliums,  Crotons, 
Dracienas,  and  Caladiunis,  with  others  somewhat 
unfinished  and  a  feeble  background.  Mr.  J. 
Cypher,  who  was  placed  second,  had  a  remarkably 
fine  background  in  arched  style,  the  foliage  and 
flower  effects  being  unusually  eft'ective.  The 
very  handsome  mounds,  consisting  of  the  choicest 
Orchids,  &c. ,  were  brought  well  to  the  front.  The 
group  was  certainly  weighty,  but  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  positions  ought 
to  have  been  reversed. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  foliage  plants  Mr. 
Cypher  made  an  excellent  display,  the  blending  of 
light  and  shade  being  unusually  effective,  without 
detracting  from  its  graceful  appearance  ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Derby,  who  very  finely 
demonstrated  the  brilliant  effects  which  can  be 
produced  by  single  specimens  in  particular.  The 
third  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Bretby 
Park  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Read),  with  a  handsome 
treatment,  lacking  in  its  want  of  greenery. 

For  single  specimens  (stove  and  greenhouse)  Mr. 
W.  Vause  was  first  with  a  choice  Erica;  second, 
Mr.  Finch,  with  a  superb  Ixora. 

The  great  plant  class  in  the  show  was  un- 
doubtedly that  for  thirty  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  pots  not  exceeding  10  inches,  not  less 
than  ten  in  bloom.  Four  competed.  The  first, 
from  Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntyn,  Oswestry  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Lambert)  was  probably  one  of  the  best 
exhibits  ever  seen  at  this  or  any  other  show.  In 
foliage  Maranta  sanderiana,  Crotons  Evansianus 
and  Andreanus,  Ixoras  Dulfii,  amabilis.  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  Pilgrimii,  and  Allamanda  Williamsii 
were  magnificent.  Mr.  Sutton  Timmis  was  a 
brilliant  second,  Ixoras  Duflii  and  Coccinea 
superba  and  finely-coloured  Crotons  being  most 
convincing  ;  Mr.  .J.  Cypher  a  fine  third. 

A  group  of  Begonias  in  pots  for  effect  brought 
three  competitors,  Mr.  Fred  Davis,  Woolashill, 
near  Pershore,  clearly  leading  with  flowers  of 
wonderful  substance  and  form  ;  second,  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon ;  third,  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Davis,  Yeovil. 

Collection  of  thirty  miscellaneous  plants  in 
5-inch  pots:  Lord  Harlech  first  with  specimens 
similar  to  those  in  10-inch  pots ;  second,  Mr. 
Timmis. 

The  100  feet  groups  were  lacking  in  colour,  but 
as  regards  arrangement  they  contained  many 
pleasing  features :  First,  Mr.  T.  Kynnersley, 
Leighton  Hall ;  second,  Mrs.  Swann,  Halston 
Hall  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Hayhurst. 
Fruit. 
Dessert  table  decorated  with  plants  and  flowers  : 
First,  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens, 
with  118-i  points.  Full  points  were  obtained  for 
no  dish ;  the  best  were  Apples,  6i  out  of  7  ; 
Melons,  7  out  of  8  ;  Nectarines,  7A  out  of  8  ;  Pears, 
(ih  out  of  7.  General  arrangement  for  eflfect  gained 
8  out  of  10  points,  and  beauty  of  flower  and 
foliage  (ii  out  of  8.  Madresfield  Court  and  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  Marguerite  Marillat  and  Dr. 
Jules  Guyot  Pears,  Princess  of  Wales  and  Bellegarde 
Peaches,  Washington  Apple  and  Pine-apple 
Nectarine  were  fine  dishes.  Francoa  and  Chironia 
were  the  flowers  used  for  decoration  with  Gypso- 
phila  and  Asparagus.  Mr.  G.  MuUins,  Eastnnr 
Castle  Gardens,  Ledbury,  was  second  with  107 
points.  Gros  Maroc  Grape,  Melon  Royalty,  Cherry 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Nectarines  Stanwick  Elruge 
and  Lord  Napier,  and  Peach  Bellegarde  were  the 
best.  Tritoria,  Francoa,  Gypsophila,  and  Selag- 
inella  were  tised  for  decoration.  Mr.  R.  Dawes, 
Temple  Newsam,  was  third  with  97  points,  showing 
some    good     dishes.     Peach    Dymond,    Nectarine 
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Stanwick    Elruge,    and    Grape    Madresfield   Court 
particularly.     There  were  no  more  entries. 

Champion  Grape  Class.  —  Twelve  bunches  of 
Grapes,  in  four  or  more  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  tiood- 
acre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  with  115i  points. 
The  bunches  were  of  excellent  quality  throughout, 
one  bunch  gained  full  points,  viz.,  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh, another  bunch  of  the  same  variety  only 
lost  half  a  point,  and  Madresfield  Court  also  lost 
half  a  point  only.  They  were  really  a  fine  lot. 
Thisexhibit  won  thirdp  rize  for  decoration.  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen-by-Stirling,  were 
only  two  points  behind  with  1134  points.  They 
gained  full  points  for  seven  bunches,  viz.,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  (three  times),  Cooper's  Black  (twice), 
Alicante  and  Alnwick  Seedling,  half  a  point  only 
was  lost  on  bunches  of  Alnwick  Seedling  (twice), 
Cooper'sBlack,Muscatof  Alexandria,  and  Alicante, 
a  splendidly  grown  lot  of  fruit  ;  Mr.  W.  Shingler, 
Melton  Constable,  was  third  with  lOTi  points. 
Full  points  were  obtained  for  Madresfield  Court, 
Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Gros  Maroc  :  Mr.  W.  A. 
Coates,  gardener  to  Colonel  Piatt,  C.B.  was  fourth 
with  105J  points.  The  first  prize  for  decoration  was 
awarded  to  this  exhibit  ;  Mr.  R.  Dawes,  Temple 
Newsam,  was  fifth  with  SO  points,  and  second  for 
decoration. 

Sixteen  dishes  of  fruit :  First,  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  with  a  really  good 
display.  Grapes  Madresfield  Court  and  Black 
Hamburgh  were  best,  while  Pear  Souv.  du  Congres, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  and 
the  Melons  were  very  good.  Mr.  J.  Dawes, 
Ledbury  Park  Gardens,  was  second,  the  Sea  Eagle 
Peaches,  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  and  Cooper's 
Black  Grape  being  the  best  dishes.  Mr.  Jordan, 
Impney  Hall  (iardens,  was  third.  Hero  of 
Lockings  and  Frogmore  Scarlet  Melons  were  very 
good  ;  also  Violette  Hative  Peach. 

Jlr.  Jordan,  the  third  prize-winner,  won  first 
prize  for  decoration.  He  used  Cattleyas,  Lielias, 
Cypripediums,  and  Asparagus,  as  well  as  some 
pretty  Crotons  and  other  small  plants.  Mr. 
Goodacre  was  second  for  decoration,  and  Mr.  J. 
Dawes,  Ledbury  Park  Gardens,  third. 

Twelve  dishes  of  fruit :   First,  Mr.   R.   Dawes, 
Temple  Newsam,  with  very  good  Peaches  Dymond 
and  Bellegarde,  Stanwick  'Elruge  Nectarine,  Gros 
Maroc  and   Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  and  Ring- 
leader  Melon  ;    second  prize   for  decoration   was 
awarded,  Montbretias  and  Gypsophila  being  used. 
Mr.  J.  Jones,  York  House  Gardens,  Malvern,  was 
second     for   fruit   and   first   for   decoration— Pink 
Carnations,  Franooa,  and   Gypsophila.     Nectarine 
Violette  Hative,  Peaches  Violette  Hative  and  Stir- 
ling Castle,  and  Madresfield  Court  Grape  were  best. 
Nine   dishes   of    fruit:  First,    Mr.    C.    Wilkins, 
gardener  to  C.   F.    K.   Mainwaring,   Esq.,  Oteley, 
EUesmere.     This  exhibit  won  the  second  prize  for 
decoration,  which  consisted  of  Caladiura  argyrites. 
The  Peaches  and   Nectarines  were  finely  coloured. 
Second,    Mr.    J.    Langley,    Tedsmore   Hall,   West 
Felton,    with    splendid    Prince   Englebert    Plum  : 
third,  Mr.  S.  Bremniell,  Overley,  Wellington.   The 
first  prize  for  decoration  was  given  to  this  exhibit. 
White     Sweet     Peas,     Tritonias,     and     Crimson 
Lychnis   were   effectively   used.     Mr.  C.   Roberts, 
Halston  Hall,  was  fourth  for  fruit,  and  third  for 
decoration. 

Grafes. 
Four  bunches  of  Grapes  :  First,  Mr.  T.  Lambert, 
gardener  to  Lord  Harlech,  with  fine  Madresfield 
Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  Mr.  C.  Richard- 
son, gardener  to  J.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Llanfairfechan, 
was  second  with  large  bunches,  but  small  berries  ; 
third,  Mr.  C.  Wilkins,  Oteley,  EUesmere. 

Two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh  :  First,  Mr. 
Goodacre,  who  showed  well  ;  second,  Mr.  Langley, 
Tedsmore  Hall  Gardens  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack, 
Shipley  Hall  Gardens. 

Mr.  Goodacre  was  first  for  one  bunch  Black 
Hamburgh  ;  Mr.  J.  Langley,  second  ;  and  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  Stirling,  third. 
All  were  finely  finished.  There  were  several  more 
entries. 

Two  bunches  Madresfield  Court :  First,  Mr.  W. 
Shingler,  Melton  Constable,  with  perfectly  finished 
examples;  second,  Mr.  Goodacre;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Langley.     Four  more  entries. 


Two  bunches  Alicante  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Shingler 
with  huge,  well-coloured  fruit ;  second,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Hall,  Prestbury. 

Two  bunches  Gros  Colman  or  Gros  Maroc : 
First,  Mr.  W.  Shingler  with  very  large-berried 
bunches  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Goodacre,  very  fine  also  ; 
third,  Mr.  G.  Davies,  gardener  to  Mrs.  F.  Alderson  ; 
All  showed  Gros  Colman. 

Two  bunches  White  Muscats  :  First,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Everett,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gough,  Tal-y-Cafn, 
with  very  large,  small-berried,  fairly  well  coloured 
fruit ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Richardson,  Llanfairfechan  ; 
third,  Mr.  Goodacre  with  well  coloured,  though 
loose  bunches.     There  were  five  more  entries. 

Single  bunch.  White  Muscats  :  First,  Jlessrs. 
D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Stirling,  with  good  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  fairly  well  coloured  ;  second,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Hall  ;  third,  Mr.  Goodacre. 

Two  bunches  (White),  any  other  variety  :  First, 
Mr.  Goodacre  with  Buckland  Sweetwater  ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Coates,  gardener  to  Colonel  Piatt,  C.B. , 
with  very  large  bunches  Foster's  Seedling,  poorly 
coloured  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  W.  Kerr,  Chorley,  Lanes., 
with   the  same  variety. 

One  bunch  Diamond  Jubilee  :  First,  Mr.  Jordan 
with  a  finely  finished  bunch  ;  second,  Mr.  Good- 
acre  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall.  Messrs.  Buchanan 
gave  the  prizes  in  this  class. 

Other  Fruits. 
Six  Peaches  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Powell,  gardener  to 
C.  T.  Weatherby,  Esq.,  Addlestone,  Surrey,  with 
Bellegarde  finely  coloured  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Dawes, 
Temple  Newsam  Gardens  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Jordan, 
Impney  Gardens. 

Six  Nectarines :  First,  Mr.  W.  Pilgrim, 
Bodorgan,  Anglesey,  with  River's  Orange  ;  second, 
Mr.  G.  Lilley,  Gaddesby  Hall  Gardens,  Leicester; 
third,  Mr.  F.  Jordan,  Impney  Gardens. 

Six  Apricots  :  First,  Mr.  R.  Grindrod,  Whitfield, 
Hereford,  with  Early  Red  ;  second,  Mr:  W.  L. 
Bastin,  Buscot  Park  Gardens  ;  third,  Mr.  W. 
Humphries,  Holme  Lacy. 

Green  flesh  Melon  :  First,  Mr.  Goodacre,  with  a 
seedling  ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Bremniell,  Overley  ;  third, 
M  r.  A.  Ruddock,  Bangor. 

Scarlet  flesh  Melon :  First,  Mr.  R.  Lawley, 
Adcote,  with  Sutton's  Triumph  ;  second,  Mr.  F. 
Jordan  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  A.  Webster. 

White  flesh  Melon  :  First,  Mr.  G.  Lilley,  with 
Hero  of  Lockinge  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Jordan  ;  third, 
Mr.'W.  A.  Webster. 

Mr.  Goodacre  was  first  for  twelve  Gage  Plums, 
twelve  yellow  Plums,  twelve  purple  Plums,  and  for 
twelve  red  Plums. 

Mr.  A.  Ruddock,  Tan-y-Bryn,  Bangor,  won  for 
a  dish  of  Cherries. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Messrs.  Jenkinson  and  Son,  Newcastle,  Staffs, 
were  first  for  a  bridal  bouquet  ;  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Son,  Coventry,  second.  Messrs.  .Jenkinson 
were  first  for  a  bridesmaid's  bouquet  ;  Messrs. 
Perkins  second. 

Messrs.  Perkins  were  first  for  a  ball  bouquet ; 
Messrs.  .Jenkinson  second. 

Ball  and  bridal  bouquets.  Orchids  excluded : 
First,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son,  Coventry,  using 
Carnations;  second,  Mr.  W.  J.  Garner,  Altrin- 
cham. 

Messrs.  Perkins  were  first  for  a  feather-weight 
bouquet. 

Stand  of  cut  flowers:  First,  Mr.  J.  Nixon, 
gardener  to  0.  Robinson,  Esq. 

Design  in  cut  flowers  :  First,  Messrs.  Pope  and 
Son,  King's  Norton,  with  an  anchor  in  white. 
Very  effective. 

Messrs.  Perkins  were  first  for  six  button-hole 
bouquets  and  six  sprays  ;  Mr.  William  Treseder, 
Cardiff,  second. 

Hand-basket  of  cut  flowers  :  First,  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Son,  Coventry,  with  Carnations ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,'  Cardiff,  with  pink 
Carnations. 

Basket  of  cut  flowers  :  First,  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Sons,  Shrewsbury,  with  Orchids,  Anthuriums,  &c.  ; 
second,  Messrs.  Pope  and  Son,  King's  Norton. 

Bouquet  of  Cactus  Dahlias  :  First,  Messrs.  Pope 
and  Sou  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff. 

Floral  harp  ;    First,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff, 


with  an  excellent  exhibit ;  second,  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Son. 

Floral  wreath:  First,  0.  Robinson,  Esq., 
Alderley  Edge  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Treseder. 

Floral  cross  :  First,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son  ; 
second,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Eighteen  distinct  varieties  (prizes  by  Mr.  H. 
Eckford)  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Chisholm  (gardener  to 
Hugh  Aldersey,  Esq.),  Aldersey  Hall,  with  a  bright 
and  well-arranged  lot :  second,  Mr.  T.  Jones, 
Ruabon,  with  some  fine  flowers  also  ;  third,  Mr. 
Hall,  Knotton  Hall  Gardens,  EUesmere.  There 
were  several  more  entries  and  a  good  display 
resulted. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  (prizes  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham):  First,  Mr.  W.  Shropshire,  Market  Dray- 
ton, with  a  splendid  lot,  good  blooms,  and  distinct 
colours  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Duncombe  was  a  good  second  ; 
Mr.  J.  Chisholm,  Aldersey  Hall,  was  third  ;  and 
Mr.  A.  G.  Holford,  Offley  Hay,  Salop,  fourth. 
The  entries  in  this  class  were  very  numerous,  and 
the  exhibits  almost  filled  the  staging  around  the 
tent. 

Six  vases  (prizes  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons), 
Shrewsbury):  First,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Ruabon ;  second, 
Mr.  Edward  Jones,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Howells, 
Berriew  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  C.  Peplow,  Bicton. 

Twelve  varieties :  First,  Mr.  J.  Chisholm, 
Aldersey  Hall  (hardens,  with  some  lovely  blooms  ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Shropshire,  Cheswardine  Marsh  ; 
third,  E.  Amies,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Marshall), 
Fairholme,  Surrey.  The  competition  in  this  class 
was  very  keen,  and  a  splendid  display  resulted. 

Dahlias. 
Mr.    William  Treseder,  Cardiff,   was  first  for  a 
general   collection   with   a    fine   display  ;    second, 
Messrs.    Keynes,    Williams    and    Co.,    Salisbury; 
third,  Messrs.  .Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury. 

The  Cactus  Dahlias  made  a  grand  show,  Mr.  W. 
Rowe,  Barbourne  Nurseries,  Worcester,  leading 
easily  for  a  collection.  Mrs.  Mawley,  Harry  Laing, 
and  Maid  of  Honour  were  conspicuous  ;  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  second,  had  grand  flowers  without  any 
foliage,  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co. 
third. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  show  varieties :  First, 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury, 
with  some  fine  flowers  ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham, 
Surrey,  was  second  with  hardly  less  good  blooms  ; 
Mr.  J.  R.  Tranker,  Henley-on-Thames,  third. 

Twelve  show  Dahlias  (nurserymen  excluded) : 
First,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Penylan,  Ruabon,  with  large 
well  formed  flowers ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Davis, 
gardener  to  W.  E.  King,  Esq.,  Bodenham  ;  third. 
Sir.  W.  Hutchinson,  Kirb3'moorside. 

Twelve  varieties  Cactus  Dahlias :  First,  The 
Vineries,  Limited,  Acock's  Green,  with  a  splendid 
lot;  second,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co., 
Salisbury. 

Twelve  varieties  Cactus  Dahlias  (nurserymen 
excluded) :  First,  Mr.  J.  Davis,  Bodenham  ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Banfield,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Banks, 
Esq.,  Kington. 

Six  varieties  Cactus  Dahlias  (nurserymen 
excluded)  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Davis ;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Taylor,  Hardwicke  Grange  Gardens  ;  third,  Mr. 
J.  'Birch,  Shotton  Hall  Gardens,  Shrewsbury. 

Roses. 

These,  for  the  season,  were  remarkably  fine, 
possibly  the  best  display  ever  seen  at  this  exhibi- 
tion. 

Twenty-four  blooms  :  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and 
Co.,  Hitchin,  had  the  premier  stand  with  large, 
fresh  blooms  ;  the  best  varieties  were  Paul  Neron, 
Bessie  Brown,  Etienne  Levet,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Mme.  E.  Verdier,  White  M.  Cochet,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Ed.  Andre,  Maman  Cochet,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  and  Her  Majesty  :  second,  Messrs.  D. 
and  W.  CroU,  Dundee,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Louis 
van  Houtte,  and  Liberty  being  excellent  ;  third, 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son,  Coventry. 

Twelve  blooms  (county  of  Salop)  ;  First,  Mr.  S. 
J.  Simon,  Market  Drayton,  with  fair  blooms  but 
badly  arranged  ;  the  best  flowers  were  Mme.  Lam- 
bard,  Liberty,  White  Maman  Cochet  :  second. 
Rev.  J.  T.  B.  WoUaston  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  H.  Staney. 
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THE    FLORIST   v.  GARDEN 
HOLLYHOCK. 

So  much  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
this  noble  garden  flower  through  the 
paper  given  by  the  well  -  known 
grower,  Mr.  Webb  of  Saffron  Walden, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  that  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  criticise  the  flowers  that  the  florist 
delights  to  praise  and  those  considered  of  the 
best  effect  in  the  garden.  On  the  following 
page  two  illustrations  are  given,  one  showing  a 
florist's  flower  and  the  other  a  garden  variety 
with  broad  guard  [letals.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  florist's  Hollyhock, 
from  the  jioint  of  view  of  beauty,  is  much  too 
round  and  tight  and  full  of  petals.  In  many 
cases  also  the  spike  is  too  much  crowded  with 
bloom.  Of  course,  no  one  wants  a  thin  or 
empty  spike  in  a  garden  Hollyhock.  There  is 
just  a  point  where  the  most  supreme  beauty  of 
which  the  plant  is  capable  culminates,  both  in 
the  fulness  of  the  spike  and  in  the  fulness  of 
the  individual  bloom.  Jn  obedience  to  a  false 
ideal,  the  florist's  Hollyhock  has  been  pushed 
beyond  this  point,  and  is  no  longer  so  good  a 
thing  in  a  garden  as  many  a  chance  seedling 
that  has  no  claim  to  good  breeding. 

In  the  show  flower  the  petals  are  too  much 
crowded,  and  the  whole  flower  too  round  and 
ball-like.  Beauty  in  a  garden  flower  is  better 
than  tightness  or  even  than  rotundity. 

This  case  of  the  Hollyhock  is  only  one  of 
many  in  which  the  influence  of  the  show  is 
unhelpful,  even  if  not  harmful,  to  garden 
progress.  But  surely  the  Hollyhock  is,  above 
all  things,  a  garden  flower.  We  feel  quite  sure 
that  growers  will  be  only  consulting  their  best 
business  interests  if  they  would  give  attention 
to  producing  the  kind  of  flower.s  that  are  now 
wanted.  Any  grower  who  could  be  the  first 
to  establish  a  strain  of  plants  answering  to  the 
present  needs  would  be  astonished  at  the 
healthy  demand  for  the  plants  that  would 
ensue. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  wide  flower  with  a  large 
and  distinct  guard  petal,  and  that  the  mass  of 
petals  in  the  middle  of  the  flower  should  not 
be  so  closely  packed  as  to  prevent  the  play  of 
light  and  shade,  or  hide  its  wonderful  effect  of 
the  value  of  the  colour.  This  play  of  colour 
in  the  shaded  depths  of  the  flower  adds 
materially  to  its  brilliancy  ;  when  it  is  shut 
out  by  the  closely -folded  packing  of  the  inner 
petals  one  of  the  most  charming  of  its  beauties 
is  entirely  lost,  and  an  important  source  of 


brightness  when  seen  at  a  little  distance  is 
destroyed. 

The  favourable  exception  mentioned  above 
was  in  the  case  of  a  flower  of  deep  and  pure 
sulphur  colour,  whose  looser  centre  and  dis- 
tinct guard  petal  made  the  bloom  stand  out 
among  its  fellows  as  a  thing  of  rare  and  refined 
beauty. 

The  following  notes  from  Mr.  Richard  Dean 
concerns  chiefly  the  florist's  Hollyhock.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers  who  have 
been  successful  with  the  Hollyhock  as  a  garden 
flower  as  to  the  means  this  success  is  attained, 
soil,  position,  and  so  forth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  place  that  these  grand  plants  have  in 
our  gardens.  Their  great  stature,  monumental 
aspect,  and  beauty  of  varied  colouring  entitles 
them  to  the  most  careful  consideration  we  can 
possibly  give,  and  though  they  are  already 
extremely  popular  plants  and  widely  grown, 
we  should  like  to  see  them  even  better 
treated. 

The  scourge  of  the  Hollj'hock  fungus  which 
attacks  so  many  plants  of  the  ^fallow  family 
has  of  late  years  deterred  many  from  growing 
them.  No  one  can  suffer  more  from  this  than 
the  present  writer,  in  whose  garden,  on  dry, 
sandy  soil,  the  pest  is  rampant,  and  Hollyhocks 
cannot  be  grown  to  anything  like  perfection. 
Still  they  can  be  grown  to  a  certain  degree  by 
means  of  strong  feeding,  and  though  when  the 
spike  is  in  flower  the  lower  leaves  are  lost, 
there  is  still  the  grand  bloom.  In  this  case 
they  are  placed  so  that  they  rise  among  other 
plants  and  the  defect  at  the  base  is  not  seen. 

We  are  informed  by  a  nurseryman  who  grows 
these  fine  plants  largely  that  growing  them  in 
a  quite  open  place,  where  the  early  leaves  get 
hardened  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  is  a  safe- 
guard against  disease  ;  still,  in  garden  u.se, 
such  a  place  cannot  always  be  given. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  nursery- 
man or  patient  amateur  who  lives  upon  the 
cool  loamy  soil  where  the  pest  does  not  thrive 
would  take  in  hand  the  raising  of  these  grand 
plants  in  the  form  that  is  the  most  beautiful 
for  gardens. 

"With  the  revival  of  interest  in  that  old  florist's 
flower,  the  Verbena,  there  is  also  forthcoming 
evidence  that  the  Hollyhock  is  also  rising  in  the 
estimation  of  the  flower-loving  public.  This  was 
shown  by  the  remarkable  collection  of  fine  double 
varieties  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand, 
who  succeeded  to  the  business  carried  on  by  the 
veteran  William  Chater  at  SaS'ron  Walden  for 
many  years,  a  florist  who  took  up  the  work  of 
improving  the  Hollyhock  at  a  point  when  it  was 
dropped  by  Charles  Baron,  the  working  man  florist, 


who  was  the  pioneer  of  its  earl}'  development  from 
a  single  form. 

"  Perhaps  no  finer  spikes  of  Hollyhocks  were  ever 
seen  than  those  produced  by  William  Chater  and 
the  Rev.  Edward  Hawke,  afterwards  Lord  Hawke, 
whose  son  and  successor  to  the  title  is  the  present 
captain  of  the  celebrated  Yorkshire  cricket  team, 
when  these  two  used  to  compete  against  each  other 
at  Bishop  Auckland  and  other  places  thirty  years 
ago,  exhibiting  spikes  of  very  fine  double  flowers 
.3  feet  to  4  feet  in  length,  and  perfectly  sym- 
metrical. Then  followed  the  ravages  made  by 
the  fungus  and  the  destruction  worked  among 
collections.  It  fell  to  the  melancholy  lot  of  William 
Chater  in  his  old  age  to  witness  the  almost  or  quite 
entire  loss  of  varieties  of  high  quality  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  raise,  losing  them  when  the  deadly 
action  of  the  fungus  was  at  its  height.  1  used  to 
make  an  annual  visit  to  the  veteran,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  sorrowed  over  losses  he  could 
not  prevent  was  pitiable  to  see.  He  attempted 
many  expedients  to  ward  off  the  disastrous  ettects 
of  the  fungus,  and,  previous  to  his  death,  fortu- 
nately witnessed  considerable  mitigation  of  its 
disastrous  effects.  His  successors,  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Brand,  by  dint  of  most  painstaking  culture, 
have  gradually  built  up  a  fine  collection,  including 
some  of  Chalet's  varieties,  which  were  happily 
saved  from  entire  destruction,  and  also  some 
varieties  they  have  been  able  to  raise.  It  is  also 
satisfactory  to  know  that  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  the  best  double  varieties  of  this  stately 
plant. 

"The  collection  staged  by  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Brand  included  eighteen  spikes,  which  formed  a 
background  to  six  boards  of  cut  blooms,  each  board 
containing  twenty-four  flowers,  all  of  excellent 
quality.  Unfortunately  for  the  value  of  this 
collection  as  an  object-lesson,  none  of  the  varieties 
were  named,  but  among  them  were  such  leading 
sorts  as  Alba  superba,  pure  white ;  Amaranth, 
deep  amaranth  pink,  extra  fine  ;  Black  Knight, 
improved,  a  distinct  shade  of  shining  black, 
probably  the  best  of  the  dark  varieties,  and  a 
colour  the  most  difficult  to  get  in  association  with 
the  finest  symmetry  ;  Carus  Chater,  deep  glowing 
crimson,  a  large,  full  variety,  which  forms  a  very 
fine  spike  :  Crimson  King,  intense  deep  crimson, 
and  probably  the  deepest  of  that  shade  of  colour  ; 
Exultium,  glossy  maroon  ;  Fire  King,  bright  red, 
a  large  full  flower  of  excellent  form  ;  Heliotrope, 
shaded  heliotrope,  of  a  peculiar  tint  of  colour,  and 
affording  desirable  variety  ;  James  Allen,  deep 
claret,  fine  in  colour,  and  most  distinct ;  Miss 
Lizzie  King,  clear  yellow,  forms  a  fine  spike  ;  Mrs. 
Bailey,  delicate  shade  of  flesh,  large,  and  striking 
in  the  spike  ;  Olivia  Chater,  delicate  flesh,  with  a 
surface  of  white,  quite  distinct  ;  Ovid,  a  charming 
rose-tinted  flower  ;  Primrose  Gem,  soft  primrose, 
with  a  tint  of  carmine ;  Princess,  rosy  pink, 
suffused  with  bufi',  pretty  and  distinct  :  Purity, 
salmon,  flesh  shaded  at  the  base  of  the  petals  ; 
Rose  Queen,  silvery  rose,  small  in  size,  but  very 
pleasing  ;  Ruby  Queen,  rich  ruby  crimson  ;  and 
Victor,  crimson-scarlet,  with  a  sheen  of  buft',  a 
large,  bold  flower  of  fine  character. 

"  Hollyhocks  can  be  planted  out  either  in  the 
autumn  or  spring,  but  unless  the  soil  in  1  position 
on  which  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  are  favourable 
— the  soil  fairly  well  drained,  and  the  position  a 
slightly  elevated  one — it  would  be  we!l  to  pot  the 
plants,    keep   them    in    a   cold    frame   during  th 
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winter,  and  plant  out  early  in  April.  But  fine 
Hollyhocks  can  be  produced  only  iu  a  richly 
manured  soil,  the  plant  being  a  somewhat  gross 
feeder.  It  is  therefore  customary  to  deeply  trench 
the  ground  the  plants  are  to  occupy,  working  in  a 
quantity  of  well-rotted  manure.  In  hot  and 
drying  weather  surface  mulchings  with  manure  are 
of  great  value,  thus  keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil 
cool  and  moist,  and  also  acting  as  a  fertiliser. 
Plants  which  have  bloomed  are  helped  through  the 
winter  by  placing  a  surface  of  cinder  ashes  or 
coarse  sand  round  the  stem,  so  that  water  may  be 
drained  away  from  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  which 
would  otherwise  do  them  injury."  R.  Dean. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

September  1  and  2. — National  Dahlia  Society 
(two  days) ;  Meeting  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  first  da}'.  Both 
exhibitions  at  the  Drill  Hal),  Westminster. 

September  9. — Great  Autumn  Show  of  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  (two  days).  This 
show  is  held  in  Edinburgh  ;  Dahlia  Show  at  York. 

September  11. — Manchester  Dahlia  Show. 

September  15.  — National  Dahlia  Society  (Com- 
mittee Meeting)  ;  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
(Meeting  of  Committees),  twelve  noon. 

September  16. — Hull  (two  days). 

September  29. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
Conference  at  Chiswick  (three  days)  ;  Gardeners' 
Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant,  six  o'clock. 

Improvement  of  the   Heuchera.— 

Your  correspondent  G.  Mallett,  in  his  description 
of  the  Heuchera,  in  describing  Robusta  and 
Walker's  variety  mentions  them  as  being  pale 
coloured  forms.  This  is  very  misleading.  Walker's 
variety  is  one  of  the  brightest  I  have  yet  seen,  with 
exceptionally  large  individual  flowers  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  original  plant  intro- 
duced by  me  from  Mexico  that  I  have  yet  seen. — 
Amos  Pkrry,  WiiieJimon;  Hill,  London,  jV. 

Royal  Hopticultupal  Society.— This 

society  will  hold  a  special  exhibition  of  Dahlias  on 
September  1  anil  '2,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Dahlia  Society,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham 
Gate,  Westminster.  At  this  meeting  (unless  by 
p  eoial  arrangement  and  permission)  only  Dahlias 
can  be  shown,  with  the  exception  of  (lowers,  fruits, 
&c. ,  for  certificate.  All  Dahlias,  including  those 
shown  for  certificate,  must  be  left  on  exhibition 
until  6  p.m.  on  the  second  day.  A  lecture  on 
"Judging  Cactus  Dahlias"  will  be  given  on 
September  1  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Wyatt  at  three  o'clock. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  ISth  inst. ,  twenty-five  newFellows  were  elected, 
among  them  being  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis  H. 
Jeune,  (I.C.B.,  Colonel  T.  H.  Skinner,  and  Dr.  A. 
Henry,  making  a  total  of  1,095  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  jear.  Intending  exhibitors 
at  the  fruit  and  vegetable  show,  to  be  held  at 
Chiswick  on  September  29,  30,  and  October  1,  can 
obtain  an  official  entry  form,  together  with  schedule 


of  prizes,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London, 
S.  W.  IjUtries  for  this  show  close  on  September  22. 
There  will  be  a  special  tent  for  horticultural 
sundries.  A  cold  luncheon  will  be  provided  on 
September  29,  at  which  the  council,  judges,  and 
the  committees  will  be  present,  and  for  which  all 
interested  in  the  show  can  obtain  tickets  (Ss. ,  in- 
cluding wine  or  beer),  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  before 
September  27. 

The    season's    fruit    crops.  — ^Vhen 

such  an  authority  as  Mr.  G.  Biinyard  describes 
the  present  fruit  season  as  the  worst  he  can  re- 
member, it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  things 
are  generally  bad.  How  bad  they  are  no  one  realises 
more  than  the  little  market  grower  who  is  depen- 
dent for  a  living  on  his  orchards  and  plantations, 
and  amongst  this  worthy  class  of  men  there  are 
some  whose  financial  foundations  will  be  sorely 
shaken  this  year.  Amid  the  story  of  general 
disaster  the  small  fruits,  such  as  L'urrants,  Goose- 
berries, Strawberries,  and  Raspberries  are  the 
redeeming  feature,  for  even  if  some  of  these  have 
not  been  quite  up  to  the  average,  the  high  prices 
obtained  have  compensated  for  any  shortage. 
Many  Black  Currant  growers  have  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  half  a  crop,  but  with  the  wholesale 
price  at  24?.  a  bushel,  they  did  something  to  com- 
pensate for  losses  in  other  directions. — H. 

Physianthus  albens.— A  plant  of  this 

old  greenhouse  creeper,  trained  to  a  balloon-shaped 
trellis,  and  well  grown  and  bloomed,  was  shown 
among  the  specimen  greenhouse  plants  seen  at  the 
recent  Taunton  Deane  flower  show.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Brazil  in  18,30  :  it  is  evergreen  ;  its 
common  name  is  the  White  Bladder  Flower,  refer- 
ring to  the  bladder-shaped  blossoms,  which  are 
creamy  white  and  freely  produced.  It  is  a  subject 
which  can  be  occasionally  met  with  trained  to  the 
rafters  of  a  greenhouse  or  against  a  back  wall.  It 
is  most  at  home  when  planted  out  in  a  greenhouse, 
the  warmth  of  such  a  house  sufiicing  to  keep  the 
plants  in  good  health  during  autumn  and  winter. 
A  compost  of  peat,  rotten  manure,  and  some  sand 
suits  it.  It  is  said  that  the  plant  will  live  for 
many  years  if  top-dressed  in  spring  with  new  soil, 
and  assisted  through  tlie  growing  season  with 
manure  water.  It  is  always  interesting  to  see  an 
old  plant  produced  in  such  fine  character  as  it  was 
at  Taunton. — R.  Dean. 

Gardening  at  Earl's  Court  Exhibi- 
tion.— In  the  western  gardens  attached  to   this 
popular  place  of  resort  a  praiseworthy  attempt  has 
been  made  this  season  by  planting  some  beds  of  old 
English  flowers— sweet-scented  Stocks,  Mignonette, 
Carnations,  Sweet  Williams,  herbaceous  Phloxes, 
Pentstemons,  stately  Delphiniums  and  Hollyhocks, 
Campanula   pyramidalis,   blue  and  white,  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  a  striking  picture  by  reason  of  its  vivid 
scarlet  flowers  admirably  contrasting 
with   its    well-known    dark    foliage, 
scarlet  Nasturtiums,   &c.      It  would 
be  well  to    repeat    this  old   English 
garden  idea    at    Earl's    Court   next 
year,  and  on  a  much  extended  scale. 
It  is  but  bare  justice  to  mention  that  ! 

the  western  gardens  have  this  year, 
for    the    first   time,    been    tastefully  f~ 

furnished  by  Mr.  George  M.  Bick, 
F.R.H.S.,  of  Short  lands,  Kent.— 
Quo.  1 

The  Gardeners'   Dinner         i 
and    Reception.— As   we   are 

fast  approaching  the  date  of  this  ( 
much-looked-for  gathering,  Septem- 
ber 29,  kindly  permit  me  to  remind 
all  those  who  may  purpose  being 
present  at  what  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  unique  gardening  function,  that 
they  should  waste  no  time  in  secur-  '  ■-: 

ing  tickets,  as  they  are  fast  being 
issued.      We  have  been  compelled  to  (^ 

set  a  limit  to  their  number.  Many 
friends  will  be  much  gratified  to 
learn  that  our  famous  rosarian,  the 
Rev.  Dean  Hole,  has  secured  a 
ticket     and     hopes    to     be    present  garden 

to  greet  his  many  brothers  in  horti- 


culture, as  also  to  support  our  very  estimable 
chairman,  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  Many  others 
famous  in  gardening  will  be  present.  It  does  seem 
as  if  the  show  at  Chiswick  might  be  the  last  held 
there.  In  any  case  no  other  such  opportunity  to 
see  the  old  garden  as  the  show  presents  may  again 
exist.  Many  gardeners  may  find  gathered  at  the 
dinner  friends  from  distant  parts  whom  they  may 
never  see  again.  Applications  should  be  made  direct 
to  me  at  62,  Richmond  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
— Alex.   Dean,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Begonia   Lafayette. — A   correspondent, 

"  T. E.,"  in  referring  to  this  very  beautiful  Begonia, 
suggests  that  as  it  is  not  a  robust  grower  it  must  be 
planted  thickly  to  produce  a  good  bedding  effect. 
That  is  just  the  common  mistake  made  in  planting 
Begonias  as  summer  bedders.  If  the  writer  could 
see  the  large  oblong  bed  near  the  river  front  at 
Hampton  Court,  planted  with  this  superb  double- 
flowered  Begonia,  the  plants  some  20  inches  to 
24  inches  apart,  and  each  one  some  15  inches  to 
16  inches  across  and  laden  with  flowers,  he  would 
realise  that  the  variety  was  robust,  and  planted 
singly  thus  on  a  silvery  carpet  gave  the  finest  effect 
any  similar  plant  possibly  could.  Mr.  Gardiner, 
the  able  superintendent  there,  told  me  that  what 
"  T.  E."  had  said  was  a  general  opinion,  but  it  was 
wrong.  He  sets  his  tubers  to  start  slowly  on  Cocoa 
fibre  refuse  in  a  moderate  heat,  then  transfers  them 
into  pots,  and  when  well  rooted  stands  them  in  a 
cold  frame  to  harden,  so  that  the  leaves  will  with- 
stand exposure  when  bedded  out  early  in  June. 

Single  Hollyhocks.— I  entirely  concur 
with  Mr.  .Jenkins  in  his  references  to  Mr.  Webb's 
paper  on  the  Hollyhock,  read  at  the  last  Drill 
Hall  meeting.  The  views  expressed  were  entirely 
those  of  the  hard  and  fast  florist.  The  class  of 
bloom  favoured  by  the  paper  was  exemplified  in 
the  hall  then,  -solid  round  formal  flowers,  no  doubt 
all  that  a  stiff  florist  would  admire,  but  were  far 
too  formal  for  me.  There  was  also  a  lack  of  colour 
variety,  whereas  in  the  beautiful  singles  we  see 
colours  singularly  varied  and  very  beautiful.  I 
have  often  thought  that  if  these  were  not  allowed 
to  carry  a  tall  central  spike,  but  had  it  stopped 
when  half  grown,  so  as  to  induce  several  strong 
side  stems  to  be  produced,  that  the  floral  effect 
would  be  much  enhanced.  But  even  if  doubles, 
though  less  forma!  and  solid  than  were  the  Saffron 
Walden  flowers,  what  capital  ones  can  be  got  by 
sowing  seed  ,-nnually,  thus  saving  all  the  trouble 
of  propagating  by  cutting  or  grafting,  so  fully 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Webb's  paper.  Myriads  of 
grand  spikes  of  bloom  raised  from  seed  may  be 
seen  yearly  now.  The  single  varieties  are  very 
beautiful,  and  seem  less  prone  to  disease  than  the 
doubles. — A.  D. 

Sedum  spectabile  for  butterflies.— 

As  an  observer  of  insect  life  for  many  j'ears,  I 
can  fully  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  by  former 
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contributors  about  Sedum  spectabile  having  a 
great  attraction  for  butterflies  of  many  Uiuds. 
For  moths  the  Red  Valerian  seems  to  be  a 
great  favourite.  The  small  Elephant  Hawk  Moth 
is  often  to  bo  seen  hovering  over  patches  of  it,  and 
many  other  moths  as  well.  I  may  mention  that 
at  Drumlanrig  Castle,  in  the  year  1S46,  Oeno- 
thera taraxicifolia  was  very  extensively  planted 
in  the  flower  garden,  and  during  the  autumn 
evenings  it  was  visited  by  hundreds  of  the  Con- 
volvulus Hawk  Moth.  Since  that  time  I  have 
only  seen  one  solitary  specimen,  and  that  three 
years     ago.  —  .John     Mathiso.v,      Tim     fiard'U^^ 

Adifill'jfoil,    W'/usfoir. 

A     flower     show     destroyed. —  A 

curious  accident  occurrt<l  at  Chirk,  North  Wales, 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  15ih  inst.  Two  spacious 
marquees  had  been  erected  for  the  annual  show  of 
the  Horticultural  (Society,  and  when  the  judges 
had  almost  completed  their  work  the  largest  tent, 
in  which  some  thirty  persons  were  assembled,  sud- 
denly collapsed  with  a  fearful  smash.  Several 
persons  had  narrow  escapes  from  falling  poles, 
and  the  floral  exhibits  were  almost  completely 
destroyed. 

Mp.  T.  Humphreys.— We  are  pleased  to 
know  that  a  testimonial  is  to  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Thos.  Humphreys,  the  new  curator  of  the  Birming- 
ham Botanic  tJardens,  on  his  departure  to  that  post 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  being 
confined  practically  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  society,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
anyone  who  feels  so  inclined  should  not  also  con- 
tribute. Subscriptions  should  be  sent  either  to 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurser}',  Edmonton, 
or  to  Mr.  R.  Uean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing  ;  the 
former  is  the  chairman  of  a  small  committee,  and 
the  latter  the  secretary. 

Tufted  Pansy  Queen  of  the  Year. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  pretty  miniature  or 
Violetta  t3pe.  My  plants  were  pulled  to  pieces  in 
the  early  spring  and  replanted  at  once.  The  divided 
pieces  are  now  little  tufts  of  miniature  pale  china 
blue  flowers,  with  a  small  white  centre  ;  they  are 
also  sweet  scented.  This  variety  was  raised  by  the 
late  Dr.  Chas.  Stuart,  who  gave  us  so  many  good 
things.  This  and  others  of  the  same  type  are  very 
suitable  for  the  rock  garden,  and  are  unrivalled  for 
their  display,  which  begins  rather  later  than  the 
large-flowered  sorts. 

The  Fuchsia  as  a  bedding'  plant. 

The  Fuchsias  have  always  been  regarded  as 
moisture-loving  plants,  and  if  proof  of  this  were 
needed  the  display  made  in  several  of  the  more 
conspicuous  beds  at  Aldenham  House  should  be 
convincing.  The  summer  of  I'.HIS  is  abnormal,  but 
for  all  its  unpleasantness  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
those  things  that  have  done  well  under  the  circum- 
stances. Among  the  many  beds  in  this  fine  garden 
those  planted  with  the  Fuchsia  are  certainly  the 
most  interesting.  Large  and  small  beds  are  devoted 
to  Fuchsias,  and  they  are  very  striking.  One  variety 
more  conspicuous  than  the  others  was  Lye's 
Favourite,  this  being  represented  in  a  large  bed 
by  freelj'-flowered  plants  of  a  good  size.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  inclement  weather 
of  late  would  have  rendered  the  display  of  little 
effect,  yet  this  was  one  of  the  most  attractive. 

Calceolaria      amplexicaulis.  —  The 

flower-beds  in  the  gardens  of  Aldenham  House  are 
generally  filled  in  a  way  quite  different  to  that 
which  prevails  in  most  establishments,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  visit  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
examples  of  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett's  skill  in  this 
direction  was  a  bed  planted  with  Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis.  The  soft  green  leaves  clasping  the 
stems  and  the  free  display  of  lemon-yellow  flowers 
made  a  pleasing  contrast  to  a  carpeting  of  a  varie- 
gated form  of  Alyssum  maritimum.  Notwith- 
standing the  excessive  and  continuous  rainfall  and 
the  recent  boisterous  winds,  this  Calceolaria  has 
not  sufl'ered.— D.  B.  C. 
New     Black     Currant     Boskoop 

Giant, — For  years  the  older  varieties  of  Black 
Currant  have  not  been  satisfactory,  owing  to  the 
attacks  of  the  mite,  and  this  in  spite  of  more 
attention  to  culture,  such  as  cutting  down  infested 
trees  and  getting  new  growth.  To  secure  a  full 
crop  we  recently  tried  the  newer  introductions, 


and  the  one  named  above  is  certainly  the  most 
valuable.  So  far  it  has  been  free  from  the  pest, 
and  promises,  when  the  trees  are  larger,  to  be  a 
great  cropper  and  very  free  grower.  In  addition 
to  its  free  growth,  it  bears  very  fine  bunches  (long 
and  handsome)  of  berries;  indeed,  the  largest  I 
have  seen  of  any  Black  Currant,  while  the  flavour 
is  rich.  It  is  one  of  the  best  for  tarts  or  preserving. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Boskoop  is  a  decided 
acquisition,  and  well  worth  attention  by  those  whose 
trees  have  been  attacked  by  the  mite.  In  any  ease 
it  is  desirable  to  give  the  trees  new  quarters,  and 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  older  ones  if  at  all 
diseased.  Owing  to  its  quick  growth  it  soon  attains 
fruiting  size,  and  ample  space  should  be  given  on 
this  account.  A  large  grower  of  small  fruits  told 
me  recently  that  he  considered  the  Boskoop  Giant 
by  far  the  best  Black  Currant  grown.  He  was 
growing  it  largely. — S.  M. 

Imports  of  fruit  and  vegetables.— 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  imports  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  July  with  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  the  two  preceding  years.  They 
are  as  follows  : 

1901. 
Potatoes     ..         ..       cwt.     784,384   . 

Tomatoes ,       180,.'>35  . 

(liiions  bush.    486,996  . 

rneiiumerated  vegetables   i:34,735  . 
.\pples  ..       cwt.       48,913   . 

.\pricots  and  Peaches  ,,  8,326  . 

(■berries     . .         , .         ,,  77,590  . 


1902.  1903. 

1,169,294  ..  1,047,235 

164,182  ..  227,361 

615,319  ..  634,190 

£37,041  ..  £33,.i04 

35,786  ..  80,147 

8,461  ..  5,S10 

83,274  ..  46,084 


Currants                        ,, 

69,944   .. 

68.990  .. 

67,311 

(Jooseberries        ..         ,, 

6,616   .. 

13,089   .. 

18,130 

Giapes        

24,300   .. 

12,260  .. 

18,856 

Peais           

44,814   .. 

6.S(i7   .. 

12,323 

Plums                              ,, 

60,410   .. 

36,651   .. 

30,638 

Strawberries                   ,, 

7.023   .. 

16,649   .. 

5,0(11 

fnenuraerated  fiuit     ,, 

159,968   .. 

83,172   .. 

152,673 

A  few  fruit  notes  from  Ireland.— 

In  this  north-midland  county  in  Ireland  the  Apple 
crop  has  been  a  complete  failure.  I  was  lately 
through  an  orchard  district,  and  I  did  not  see 
half-a-dozen  Apples  in  the  whole  country-side. 
Whether  there  was  a  good  bloom  or  not  I  cannot 
say.  It  is  the  same  in  all  my  neighbours'  gardens 
— no  Apples  at  all.  I  myself  have  been  rather 
more  fortunate  ;  I  have  about  a  quarter  crop.  I 
had  an  excellent  bloom  and  set,  but  most  of  the 
crop  fell,  mostly  when  the  fruit  was  the  size  of 
large  Walnuts.  I  have  a  full  crop  of  Glory  of 
England,  Cox's  Pomona,  Small's  Admirable, 
Dumelow  Seedling,  Old  Northern  Greening,  New 
Northern  (ireening.  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Ash- 
mead  Kernel,  and  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  and  a 
sprinkling  more  or  less  of  Bismarck,  Bramley, 
French  Codlin,  Lady  Henniker,  Irish  Peach, 
Clarke's  Seedling,  Reinette  van  Mons,  and  Red 
Juneating.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  bearing  well, 
but  it  is  against  a  wall.  As  a  standard  here  the 
fruit  cracks  and  cankers.  I  never  recollect  such  a 
fall  of  Apples  when  quite  large.  My  usual  sheet- 
anchor,  Hanwell's  Sowing,  has  played  me  false  this 
year — no  crop — which  is  a  heavy  loss.  I  note 
what  Mr.  Crook  says  in  The  Garden  about 
.Strawberry  Loxford  Hall.  When  I  first  got  it, 
about  fourteen  years  ago,  it  did  very  well,  but  has 
gradually  been  deteriorating,  and  now  hardly 
grows  or  bears  at  all,  and  I  have  the  same  to  say 
of  Marshal  McMahon  and  .Sensation.  This  last 
bore  enormously  at  first,  but  now  all  goes  to  leaves 
and  gives  no  return.  Messrs.  Laxton's  newer 
variety  (Fillbasket)  had  a  huge  crop  this  year,  but 
it  was  wanting  in  flavour.  'This  may  be  owing  to 
the  extreme  wet  of  the  season.  'Trafalgar  has 
much  disappointed  me  ;  here  it  has  no  pretention 
to  be  a  late  Strawberry.  It  is  too  soon  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  of  The  Laxton,  but  so  far  I  see 
no  improvement  in  it  on  Royal  Sovereign,  except 
that  it  is  a  rather  better  colour.  I  had  my  first 
dish  of  Strawberries  (Black  Prince)  this  year  on 
.June  23,  and  my  latest  on  August  11  (Helen  Gliede). 
Can  anyone  recommend  a  really  later  variety  than 
this? — D.  K. ,  County  Cavan. 

Carnations  at  Far  ForestVicarag-e. 

I  noticed  some  superb  masses  of  these  flowers  in 
the  Rev.  G.  F.  Eyre's  garden  on  the  12th  inst. 
.Soil  and  situation,  as  well  as  careful  cultivation, 
were  all  undoubtedly  in  their  favour,  and  I  failed 
to  discover  a  weakly  or  diseased  plant.  For  bedding 
purposes  Mr.  Eyre  employs  only  four  varieties, 
these  being  Germania,  Ladas,  Miss  Audrey  Camp- 


bell, and  Duchess  of  Fife.  Quite  the  most  free- 
blooming  was  the  first  -  named,  and  I  should 
imagine  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  yellow  variety 
to  excel  it  when  grown  as  well  as  it  is  at  the  Far 
Forest.  Duchess  of  Fife  was  also  very  good,  and 
the  colour  of  the  flowers— a  delightful  shade  of 
pink— gives  a  very  good  eflfeot  in  a  mass.— Arthur 
R.  GooDwi.v. 

Presentation.— An  interesting  event  took 
place  at  the  summer  show  of  the  Bishop's  Stortford 
Horticultural  Society,  which  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day, the  12th  inst.,  in  the  grounds  of  The  (irange. 
Bishop's  Stortford,  by  permission  of  Mr.  .John 
Barker,  J.  P.  It  was  a  presentation  to  Mr.  William 
Smith  (late  hon.  secretary)  of  his  portrait  in  oils  in 
appreciation  of  the  admirable  way  he  has  carried 
out  the  duties  since  the  formation  of  the  society 
in  1870.  The  presentation  was  made  on  the  terrace 
at  The  Grange  by  Mr.  Tresham  Gilbey,  the  presi- 
dent for  the  year,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and 
distinguished  party  of  visitors.  The  president 
remarked  that  since  the  society  was  started  it  had 
seen  its  ups  and  downs,  but  in  Mr.  Smith  they  had 
had  the  right  man  at  the  helm,  and  the  show  was 
now  the  best  within  sixty  miles  of  London.  This 
was  entirely  due  to  the  energy  and  unfailing  pluck 
of  their  late  hon.  secretary.  Sir  Walter  Gilbey 
and  Mr.  John  Barker  endorsed  these  remarks,  and 
Mr.  Smith  in  reply  said  the  fortunate  position  he 
was  in  was  quite  as  much  due  to  force  of  circum- 
stances as  to  his  own  merit.  At  the  time  the  show 
was  started  there  was  a  great  want  of  it  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  hearty  way  in  which  it 
had  been  supported  had  made  it  an  easy  task  for 
him.  He  did  not  think  he  deserved  such  recogni- 
tion, more  especially  after  the  handsome  present  of 
a  gold  watch  and  chain  given  him  on  completing 
twenty-one  years'  service.  The  show  this  year 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  the  society  has  ever 
held.  Among  the  principal  prize-winners  were 
Colonel  Archer-Houblon,  Sir  James  BIyth,  Bart., 
Messrs.  John  Barker,  R.  C.  Gosling,  John  Balfour, 
Felix  Calvert,  Charles  Gold,  Charles  Gold,  jun., 
M.  Taylor,  C.  J.  Hegan,  &c.  ;  while  complimentary 
exhibits  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt ;  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridge- 
worth  ;  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchniore  Hill ;  Mr. 
H.  C.  Pulham,  Elsenhani,  Essex  ;  Messrs.  G.  E. 
Sworder  and  Sons,  Bishop's  Stortford  ;  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham  ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Farnham  ;  and  Mr.   VV.  Stacey,  Dunmow. 


TOWN     GARDENING. 


"The  world  is  full  of  honey-bees,  the  world  is  full  of  Roses, 
And  all  the  wtjrld's  a  garden,  with  summer  to  and  fro." 

EVEN  .sun-spot  summers  cheer  up  as 
we  near  .July ;  draughts  from  the 
great  big  furnace  are  now  less  rough, 
flowers  and  trees  have  settled  down, 
and  towns  and  cities  share  the  boun- 
ties of  sweet  summer  time.  Not  only 
London,  but  all  our  country  towns  are  at  their 
fairest  in  July  ;  fair  as  towns  could  never  be 
without  their  growing  flowers  by  wall  and 
window-sill,  their  clustering  trees,  their  parks, 
their  facades  green  with  foliage. 

Lovely  at  all  times  as  are  leafy  trees,  bright 
flowers,  and  crimsoning  creepers,  never  do  they 
look  quite  so  beautiful  as  among  the  grey 
stones  and  sombre  buildings  of  our  scholastic 
and  cathedral  towns.  Harrow  for  instance,  or 
Salisbury,  or  Exeter,  or  the  many-spired  and 
towered  cities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Great  is  the  joy  of  contrast.  Who  has  not  felt  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  at  the  almost  unearthly  beauty 
of  young  leaves  on  the  old  walls  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  or  on  treading  the  soft,  fine  turf  of 
University  quads  and  gardens,  old  as  the  cen- 
turies, yet  new  with  every  spring  ? 

Passing  along  and  up  the  main  thoroughfare 
of  a  big  town  like  Norwich — which  happens  to 
be  the  last  cathedral  city  we  have  seen  in 
summer  garb— how  great  the  debt  of  gratitude 
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we  feel  to  those  who  have  made  gardens  of  the 
many  quaint  old  churchyards  in  the  city's 
centre,  who  planted  corners  with  shady  trees, 
and  covered  walls  with  Ivy. 

"  No  breathing  man, 
With  a  warm  heart,  and  eye  prepared  to  scan 
Nature's  clear  beauty,  could  pass  lightly  by 
Objects  that  look'd  out  so  invitingly 
From  either  side." 

The  climax  of  perfection  is  reached  as  we 
near  cathedral  precincts,  where  old-world  build- 
ings stand  bathed  in  sunshine,  breaths  of  music 
tossed  from  wall  to  wall  like  spray.  Bosomed 
in  leaves  and  flowers  is  every  door  and  arch- 
way, nor  are  the  window-.sills  forgotten,  nor 
the  little  gardens  that  front  each  ancient 
dwelling,  everywhere  the  waving  of  soft  boughs, 
the  sweetness  of  fragrant  blossoms.  Here  bees 
hum,  and  birds  are  building,  yet  we  are  close 
to  the  heart  of  town.  Other  town  gardens 
there  are  around  an  ancient  pile,  much  more 
hemmed  in,  and  even  yet  more  welcome.  We 
reach  them  through  a  narrow  passage  from  the 
Strand. 

"  Flora  and  Law  a  common  Temple  share. 
And  rival  Ruses  still  contest  it  there." 

This  is  a  couplet  the  truth  of  which  no  lawyer 
will  deny,  and  Londoners  are  just  as  glad  of 
this  oasis  in  the  City's  drought  and  dryness  as 
are  the  country  cousins  who  come  to  listen  to 
the  splashing  of  Tom  Pinch's  fountain,  and  the 
cooing  of  the  Temple  doves,  finding,  perhaps  to 
their  surprise,  that  not  only  on  flower-show 
days,  but  always  and  on  every  day  our  London 
lawyers  taste  the  sweetness  of  Rose  and  Musk 
and  Lily.  The  Temple  Benchers  are  great  on 
flower-boxes ;  the  deep  recesses  of  their  window- 
bays  in  spring  as  well  as  summer  repeat  the 
blues  and  reds  and  purples  and  yellows  of  the 
stained-glass  saints  and  ])atriarchs  who  look 
down  on  the  mailed  crusaders  sleeping  stonily 
in  the  quiet  round  church. 

Other  English  towns  there  are,  very  difierent 
from  these,  where  July  gardens,  if  less  pictu- 
resquely placed,  may  give  an  even  greater  joy. 
I  mean  the  garden-world  of  our  pottery  and 
mining  towns.  Miners  are  almost  invariably 
good  gardeners.  The  brawny  crowd  that  dwell 
in  districts  honeycombed  with  pits,  lurid  with 
furnaces,  heaped  up  with  refuse  barren  as  the 
moon,  and  dulled  by  day  with  sulphureous 
sm')ke,love  flowers  as  dearly  as  any  dainty  lady, 
who  is  often  much  less  well  versed  than  they 
are  in  flower-lore  and  their  practical  manage- 
ment. 

Longton,  in  Staflbrdshire,  is  a  type.  This 
crowded,  grimy  place  has  a  park,  not  outside 
the  town  but  right  in  the  midst  of  its  bu.sy 
streets,  where  trees  grow  and  flowers  bloom, 
and  there  is  a  bowling  green,  a  lake,  a  band- 
stand, and,  above  all,  a  flower  show  once  a  year, 
where  prizes  are  comprted  for,  a  proof  of  what 
the  Loni;ton  f  Ik  can  do.  Among  the  prize 
winners  may  be  a  man  whose  bread  is  earned 
by  the  turning  of  cups  upon  a  wheel,  or  by 
hewing  coal  or  ironstone  in  deepest  depths  of 
darkness,  while  we  above  are  happy  in  the 
driylight.  Such  toilers  as  these  are  the  men 
who  most  enjoy  God's  sunshine  and  the  sight 
and  smell  of  flowers,  who  grow  them  too,  and 
love  to  have  their  houses  bowered  with 
branches  of  .Jasmine  and  climbing  Roses.  Many 
of  them  are  keen  on  vegetables,  and  exjjerts  in 
the  growing  of  Celery,  Cucumbers,  and  the 
Tomato.  Sunday  mornings  are  often  spent 
happily  and  not  unprofitably  in  discussing  the 
rival  schemes  of  culture  of  Petunias,  Pelar- 
goniums, and  Lilies.  Undismayed  and  un- 
deterred by  unfavourable  surroundings,  these 
busy  people— through  the  gate  of  flowers — 
enter  into  the  joys  and  share  the  glories  of  the 
July  days,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  evenings  that 
are  the  pleasantest,  when  the  resting  town  is 


wrapped  in  haze,  and  coal -smoke  is  forgotten 
in  the  fragrance  of  Geranium  and  "Cherry- 
pie." 

A  little  bit  of  Nature,  how  good  it  is  among 
the  bricks  and  chimney-pots.  Nothing  need 
rob  us  of  the  God-sent  heritage.  It  is  ours, 
unless  we  shut  it  out,  and  the  moral  of  it  all  is — 
bring  Nature  into  towns.  When  we  cannot 
enjoy  it  in  its  fulness  let  us  try  for  it  in  little 
pieces. 

"  A  dusty  knot  of  fingered  flowers 
Recalls  the  breez.v  fields." 

So  wrote  a  poet  who  much  loved  Nature. 
We  agree  with  him  ;  and  here  is  another  text, 
the  truth  of  which  has  been  jiroved  by  many  a 
townsman,  "  Do  you  know  that  the  word 
Paradeisos  means  a  garden  ? "  F.  A.  B. 


THE    MAKING    OF 
POURRI. 


POT- 


IN  reply  to  "  K.  T.,"  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  Miss  Jekyll's  remarks  in  "  Home  and 
(jarden,"  page  164  ;  "  '  Do  tell  me  how  you 
make  your  Pot-pourri  ? '  is  a  question  that 
comes  often  during  the  year ;  and  it  is 
so  difficult  to  give  a  concise  answer,  or  a 
short  written  recipe,  that  I  will  just  put  down  all 
I  can  think  of  about  the  material  and  method  that 
go  to  its  making,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help 
others  who  wish  to  prepare  the  fragrant  compound 
on  their  own  account.  And  though  anyone  can 
make  Pot-pourri  after  a  fashion,  yet  to  make  it 
well  and  on  rather  a  large  scale,  a  good  deal  of 
care  and  a  good  deal  of  time  are  needed,  besides 
suitable  space  and  appliances,  and  a  proper  choice 
of  material. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  bulk  is  of  Rose  petals 
and  fSweet  Geranium  leaves,  then  in  lesser  quantity, 
Lxvender,  leaves  of  Sweet  Verbena,  Bay,  and 
Rosemary,  prepared  Orange  peel,  and  finally 
Orris-root  powder,  and  various  sweet  gums  and 
spices. 

"  There  are  of  course  the  two  kinds  of  Pot-pourri, 
the  dry  and  the  moist.  The  dry  is  much  the  easier 
and  quicker  to  make,  but  is  neither  so  sweet  nor  so 
enduring,  so  now  the  moist  is  the  only  kind  I  care 
to  have.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  cannot 
be  done  by  a  fixed  recipe  is  that  the  materials 
have  first  to  be  got  to  a  certain  state — limp  and 
leathery — neither  too  wet  nor  too  drj'  ;  and  this 
state  can  only  be  secured  by  trying,  and  feeling  one's 
way,  and  getting  to  know.  When  the  ingredients 
are  dried  to  the  right  degree,  they  are  packed 
tightly  into  jars  with  a  certain  mixture  of  salt, 
which  seems  to  combine  with  the  remaining 
moisture,  and  serves  both  to  retain  the  mass  at  the 
right  degree  of  dampness,  and  also  to  preserve  it 
from  any  kind  of  decay  or  mouldiness.  In  my  own 
case,  as  a  considerable  quantity  is  made,  I  find  it 
best  to  prepare  a  jar  of  each  ingrefiient  by  itself, 
and  then  to  mix  all  together  ;  but  when  the  whole 
making  is  small,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  all  go  into  one  receptacle  until  the  time  comes 
for  adding  the  spices.  In  the  whole  arrangement 
the  matter  that  wants  most  care  is  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  Rose  petals.  And  the  Roses  must 
be  in  good  order.  They  may  be  full  blown,  but 
not  be  faded  or  in  any  way  injured,  and  above  all 
they  must  be  quite  dry.  A  Rose  is  a  great  hand 
at  holding  water.  If  it  has  been  rained  into  when 
first  opened,  it  will  hold  the  wet  in  its  inner  depths 
two  days  afterwards.  Uew  does  not  seem  to  go  so 
far  in,  and  is  generally  dried  by  noon  ;  but  in  any 
case  it  is  safest  to  gather  the  Roses  on  a  warm 
sunny  afternoon. 

"  So  every  two  or  three  days,  when  Roses  are  in 
plenty,  we  bring  them  in,  perhaps  a  bushel-basket- 
full  at  a  time.  If  they  cannot  be  picked  over  at 
once,  they  are  laid  out,  not  more  than  three  inches 
thick,  on  a  rough  hempen  wrapper  about  three  yards 
long  by  two  3'ard8  wide  ;  if  they  were  left  in  the 
basket  they  would  soon  begin  to  '  heat '  and  spoil. 
The  shady,  paved  garden  court  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house  is  the  chosen  place,  and  the  Rose-cloth 
is  spread  where  the  broad  passage  upstairs  over- 


hangs, so  that  we  can  sit  below  in  shelter  even  in 
rain.  Then  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  Rose 
petals  are  pulled  off  their  hard  bases,  and  carefully 
sifted  through  the  fingers  so  as  to  separate  them  as 
much  as  possible.  Sometimes  visitors  are  pressed 
into  the  service,  sometimes  the  little  nieces  come 
down  from  their  home  close  by,  and  often  I  go  and 
pick  them  over  after  dark  in  the  pleasant  summer 
evening.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  do  without  any  light, 
and  then  one  enjoys  all  the  more  the  wonderful 
fragrance  and  the  pleasant  cool  texture ;  and 
plunging  hands  or  face  into  the  mass,  delicious 
alike  to  scent  and  touch,  one  calls  to  mind  how 
such  generous  measures  of  plucked  Roses  played 
their  part  in  the  feasts  of  ancient  Rome. 

"The  separated  petals  lie  on  the  cloth  for  two 
days,  or  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  as  the  air  may 
be  more  or  less  drying,  in  order  that  they  may  lose 
a  part  of  their  moisture  ;  how  much  I  cannot  say, 
but  perhaps  half,  as  they  look  to  be  shrivelled  to 
about  half  their  size  ;  and  now  they  are  ready  to  go 
into  their  preparation  jars.  After  making  shift  for 
some  years  with  various  odds  and  ends  of  jars,  the 
best  of  them  being  a  big  blue  and  grey  German 
one  and  some  South  Italian  oil  jars,  I  had  some 
made  on  purpose  at  Doulton's  pottery.  The 
material  has  to  be  firmly  and  evenly  pressed,  as  it 
lies  in  the  jar  layer  on  layer,  and  as  this  is  difficult  to 
arrange  in  any  vessel  of  bulging  form,  my  jars  were 
made  quite  cylindrical,  and  they  answer  admirably. 
They  stand  twenty-two  inches  high  and  have  a 
diameter  over  all  of  ten  inches,  and  have  flat  flanged 
lids  with  loop  handles.  They  are  of  the  strong 
buff  stoneware,  like  salt-jars,  glazed  inside  and 
out.  In  order  to  keep  the  material  well  pressed 
down,l  had  some  leaden  discs  cast  of  such  a  diameter 
as  to  go  easily  inside;  these  are  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  weigh  fourteen  pounds  each,  and 
have  also  handles  to  lift  by. 

"  The  Rose  petals  are  thrown  in,  about  two  good 
handfuls  at  a  time,  and  are  made  to  lie  close  together 
by  gentle  ramming,  and  have  a  thick  sprinkling 
(not  quite  a  covering)  of  the  salt  mixture.  This  is 
of  equal  parts  bay  salt  and  kitchen  salt  ;  the  bay 
salt,  which  comes  in  hard  lumps,  being  roughly 
pounded,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  pieces 
the  size  of  peas  or  smaller.  The  Rose  leaves  are 
put  in  as  before,  two  handfuls  or  so,  rammed,  salted, 
and  so  on  till  all  are  in,  then  the  leaden  weight  goes 
in,  and  the  jar  is  covered  till  the  next  supply  is 
ready. 

"  The  process  is  the  same  with  the  leaves  of 
Sweet  tieranium,  only  that  they  are  taken  off  their 
stalks  before  they  are  dried,  and  all  but  the 
smallest  are  pulled  into  three  or  four  pieces.  They 
take  about  as  long  to  dry  as  the  Rose  petals,  and 
are  laid  out  in  the  same  way  on  the  Rose-cloths. 
Sweet  Verbena  is  of  such  a  quick-drying  nature 
that  it  has  only  to  be  stripped  from  the  stalk  and 
can  be  put  in  the  jars  at  once  ;  also  Bay  leaves, 
Rosemary  leaves,  and  Lavender ;  but  all  are 
treated  alike  in  that  they  are  put  into  the  jars  in 
moderate  layers,  lightly  rammed,  salted,  and 
pressed. 

"  Lavender,  whether  for  Pot-pourri  or  for 
drying,  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  a  good  proportion 
of  the  lower  flowers  in  the  spike  are  out.  My 
friends  often  tell  me  that  my  Lavender  smells 
better  than  theirs  ;  but  it  is  only  because  I  watch 
for  the  right  moment  for  cutting,  and  am  careful 
about  the  drying.  If  it  is  picked  for  drying  and 
is  laid  too  thickly,  it  soon  goes  mouldj'  ;  it  must  be 
laid  thinly  and  turned  once  or  twice  till  it  is  dry 
enough  to  be  safe. 

"  An  important  ingredient  in  Pot-pourri  is  strips 
of  Seville  Orange  peel  stuck  with  Cloves.  The 
peel  is  taken  off  and  cut  in  pieces  from  end  to  end 
of  the  Orange,  so  that  each  is  about  half  an  inch 
wide  in  the  middle  and  two  inches  long  ;  holes  are 
pricked  in  it,  and  the  shaft  of  the  Clove  pressed 
in  so  that  the  heads  nearly  touch  each  other.  The 
pieces  are  then  packed  into  a  jar  firmly  with  the 
hand — they  would  not  bear  ramming — with  sprink- 
lings of  salt  in  between  and  over  the  top.  This  is 
the  first  ingredient  to  be  made  ready,  as  the 
Oranges  are  in  season  from  the  end  of  February  to 
the  middle  of  March  ;  the  last  batches  of  prepara- 
tion being  made  towards  the  middle  of  September, 
of  ihe  later  pickings  of  Sweet  Geranium. 
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"The  studio  floor  is  left  in  a  shocking  state  of 
mess.  A  wide  space  in  front  of  the  ingle  shows  a 
dark  patch  of  briny  moisture  ;  footmarks  of  the 
same  are  thick  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site  of 
the  heap,  and  some  small  tracks  further  afield 
show  where  little  feet  have  made  more  distant 
excursions  :  but  it  is  growing  dark,  and  we  must 
leave  it  and  wipe  our  shoes  and  go  in  to  tea,  and 
there  will  be  a  half-day's  work  for  the  charwoman 
to-morrow. 

"  The  foregoing  description  answers  my  friends' 
questions  as  to  how  /  make  Pot-pourri ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  may  not  make  it  in 
diflferent  and  better  ways,  according  to  the  degree 


"  The  materials  seem  to  be  mellower  and  better 
for  being  left  for  some  time  in  the  preparation  jars, 
so  I  put  oil'  the  final  amalgamation  till  near  the 
end  of  October.  The  jars  now  hold  the  produce  of 
some  seven  or  eight  bushels  of  Rose  petals,  about 
four  bushels  of  Sweet  Geranium,  and  another 
bushel  of  various  sweet  leaves,  all  of  course  much 
reduced  in  bulk  by  drying  and  ramming ;  with 
this  is  about  fifty  pounds  of  the  mixed  salt. 

"  Now  we  have  to  get  together  the  spices,  sweet 
gums,  and  Orris-root.  As  an  improvement  on 
plain  Orris-root  it  is  advisable  to  use  Atkinson's 
Violet  Powder  ;  we  therefore  have  five  large  packets 
violet  powder,  lib.  ground  allspice,  lib.  ground 
Cloves,  lib.  ground  Mi.xed  Spice, 
ilb.  ground  Mace,  lib.  whole  Mace, 
lib.  whole  Cloves,  lib.  pounded 
Gum  Benzoin,  and  lib.  pounded 
Gum  Storax  or  Styrax.  All  the 
powders  are  mixed  together  in  a 
large  bowl  and  the  whole  Mace 
and  Cloves  in  another  bowl,  and 
now  we  are  ready  for  the  grand 
mixing.  A  space  is  swept  on  the 
brick  floor  of  the  studio  just  in  front 
of  the  raised  hearth  of  the  broad 
ingle  ;  the  full  jars  are  brought  into 
awide  half-circle,  the  home  children 
and  their  elders,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  neighbours,  are  convened  to 
the  Pot-pourri  party,  with  tea  to 
follow  ;  one  mixer  is  posted  at  each 
jar  or  bowl,  and  the  materials  are 
thrown  handful  by  handful  on  to 
the  floor  in  the  middle  space. 

"  When  first  I  made  Pot-pourri 
it  could  be  mixed  in  a  large  red- 
ware  pan  ;  as  I  grew  more  ambi- 
tious the  mixing  was  done  in  a 
hip-bath,  in  later  years  in  a  roomy 
wooden  tub,  but  now  the  bulk  is 
so  considerable  that  it  can  only  be 
dealt  with  on  a  clear  floor  space. 

"  The  heap  rises,  and  from  time 
to  time  has  to  be  flattened  as   the 
jolly  party  all  round  throw  in  their 
handfuls.     The  post  of  honour  seems 
to  be  the  distribution  of  the  Orange 
peel   stuck    with    Cloves,    but    the 
claim   for  the    supreme   dignity   of 
this  office  is  clearly  though  tacitly 
contested  by  the  holder  of  the  large 
basin  of  '  sauce  '  of  sweet  powders. 
The  pressed  stufl'  in  the  jars  is  so 
tightly  compacted  that  it   has  to  be 
loosened    by     vigorous     stabs    and 
forkings  with  an  iron  prong,  by  one 
whose  duty  it  is  to  go  round  and 
fork    it     up    so     that    it     can    be 
handled  ;    this    ofKcial    can   hardly 
get  round    in    time   to    satisfy    the 
many   calls  of    '  Please   give   me   a 
stir  up.'    The  heap  grows  like  one 
of   the  big  ant    hills  in    the  wood, 
until  at  last  all  the  jars  are  empt}', 
and    everyone's    hands    are    either 
sticky  with  salt  or   powdery  with 
sweet  spices.     Now   the  head  Pot- 
pourri maker  takes  a    shovel,  and 
turns  the    heap  over   from    left  to 
right,    and     then     right     to     left 
several  times  till  all  is  duly  mixed.     Then  the  store  i  of  personal  intelligence  and  ingenuity  that  they 
cask  is  brought  forward  ;  a  strong  iron-hcoped  Oj.k  '  may  bring  to  bear  on  the  material  they   have  at 
cask  with  a  capacity  of  fifteen  gallons.    Itlooksasif    disposal." 
the  fragrant  heap  could  never  be  got  into  it,  but 
in  it  goes  shovelful  by  shovelful,  and  again  it  is 
rammed,  until  all  is  in,  leaving  only  a  bare  two  inches 
of  space  on  the  top.     The  cask  has  been  made  on 
purpose  and  has  no  upper  head,  but  a  lid  with  a 
wood-hooped  rim  that  tits  over   the    edge,   and  a 
knob  handle  set  out  of  the  centre,  the  easier  to 
lift  the  cover  by  jerking  it  to  one  side. 

"The  full  cask  is  now  so  heavy  that  it  is  a  job 
to  get  it  back  to  its  place  against  a  farther  wall ; 
it  must  weigh  a  hundredweight  and  three  quarferf, 
possibly  more.  If  the  mixture  stays  some  weeks 
or  even  months  in  the  cask  before  any  is  taken 
out,  by  remaining  untouched  for  awhile  it  seems 
to  acquire  a  richer  and  more  mellow  scent. 


:  possess  a  distinct  beauty,  and  where  it  will  do,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  that  is  a  climate  to  suit 
many  tender  things  of  extreme  beauty  and  interest. 
Its  value  as  a  wall  shrub  is  well  shown,  the  flower- 
laden  shoots  falling  over  the  wall  in  welcome  pro- 
fusion. It  is  hardy  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  quite 
happy  in  southern  counties  with  a  little  winter 
protection. 


SOLANUM   CRI8PCM   OVER  A    WALL   IN    TBE  SOUTH-WEST, 
(From  a  photograph  by  Stiss  Wiliinott.) 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


SOLANUM    CRISPUM. 


s 


0  luxuriant  a  growth  of  Solanum  crispum, 
shown  in  the  illustration,  will  be  inter- 
esting to  many  gardeners,  amateur  and 
otherwise.  It  is  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  a  garden  in  the  south-west,  and 
in  the  southern  gardens  of  England  it  is 
hardy.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  midlands  and 
the   north.      Its  delicate  purple-coloured  clusters 


LILIUM  POMPONIUM. 
Mr.  Elwes,  in  his  "  Monograph  of  the  Genus 
Liliuni,"  says  that  the  Lily  which  went  by  the 
name  of  L.  pomponium  in  English  gardens  during 
the  last  century  until  Mr.  George 
Maw,  about  1875,  reintroduced  the 
true  type  from  the  Maritime  Alps 
of  Northern  Italy,  was  the  dull  red 
variety  of  L.  pyrenaicum.  Mr. 
Elwes  does  not  know  the  date  or 
place  of  the  origin  of  this  variety, 
of  which  he  figures  a  flower.  He 
found,  however,  that  it  had  so 
universally  taken  the  place  of  the 
true  L.  pomponium  as  to  give  rise 
to  a  suggestion  that  it  may  be  a 
degenerate  form  of  that  species 
changed  by  long  cultivation.  But 
if  this  is  so,  the  typical  yellow  L. 
pyrenaicum  must  also  be — as  indeed 
Mr.  Baker  strangely  suggests  that 
it  is — a  variety  of  L.  pomponium. 
Having  cultivated  the  red  and  the 
yellow  L.  pyrenaicum  together  for 
many  years,  I  can  afhrm  confidently 
that  there  is  not  the  least  dif- 
ference in  character  or  habit 
between  the  two,  except  the  colour 
of  the  flower,  both  being  equally 
persi>tent,  and  increasing  with  equal 
rapidit}'.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  alwa3'8  found  the  true  L. 
pomponium,  which  has  several  ob- 
vious characters  distinct  from  those 
of  L.  pyrenaicum,  very  ditlicult  to 
establish  and  persuade  to  flower  at 
all.  The  true  species  can  now  be 
obtained  from  several  bulb  dealers 
at  a  reasonable  price,  but  I  seldom 
meet  with  it  in  garilens,  and  more 
frequently  find  the  red  L.  pyre- 
naicum doing  duty  for  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  L.  pomponium  as 
well  as  L.  pyrenaicum  was  well 
known  in  cultivation  by  Clusius 
and  Parkinson,  who  correctly  de- 
scribe and  figure  both,  assigning  to 
them  their  true  habitat  Northern 
Italy  and  the  Pyrenees  respec- 
tively. 

There  is  an  interval  of  about  100 
miles  between  the  eastern  limit  of 
L.  pyrenaicum  and  the  western  of 
L.  pomponium.  The  confusion 
between  the  two  species  prevailed 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  appearance 
in  gardens  then  of  the  red  form 
of  L.  pyrenaicum,  which  proved 
far  easier  to  cultivate  and  keep. 
In  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
tab.  798  (a.d.  1805),  we  find  the  typical  yellow 
L.  pyrenaicum  figured  and  described  as  L.  pom- 
ponium, and  in  the  same  work,  tab.  971  {a.d.  18U7), 
"  L.  pomponium  with  scarlet  flowers."  This  last 
seems  to  be  the  true  L.  pomponium,  though  the 
leaf  characters  are  not  distinctly  shown,  the  plate 
being  confined  fo  the  flower-head.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  tab.  798  the  plant  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  to  "vary  with  red  and  yellow 
flowers,"  but  probably  this  is  said  because 
the  two  species  were  confused.  Mr.  Elwes  says 
that  L.  pomponium  thrives  and  increases  in  his 
garden. 

As  I  said  above,  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  please  it. 
The  bulbs  survive  and  make  a  weak  growth  for 
two  or  three  years,  the  occasional  shabby  flowering 
showing  a  brilliancy  of  scarlet  even  nioie  vivid 
than  that  of  L.  chalet donicum.     I  should  be  glad 
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to    hear   the   experience   of   any    readers   of    The 
Garden  who  know  the  true  L.  poniponium. 
Edge  Hall,  Malpai.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 


LITHOSPERMUM  PROSTRATUM. 
On  page  90,  "S.  G.  R."  gives  much  information 
to  those  who  may  not  have  been  successful  with 
this  beautiful  hardy  plant,  with  the  greater  portion 
of  which  I  agree  ;  but  I  notice  that  your  corre- 
spondent finds  it  thrives  best  on  a  raised  position. 
No  doubt  this  is  so  where  the  situation  is  low  and 
the  soil  heavy,  but  in  some  soils  it  thrives  grandly 
on  the  level.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  say  that 
when  in  North  Hants,  where  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy,  with  a  subsoil  of  either  gravel  or  sand,  it 
grew  amazingly.  Like  "  S.  G.  R."  we  started 
with  fine  healthy  plants,  and  from  the  same  source. 
All  the  help  we  gave  was  simply  putting  in  large 
stones  in  the  soil  round  the  plant,  and  allowing 
them  to  rise  somewhat  above  the  soil,  on  which 
they  were  soon  established. 

We  grew  many  plants  in  this  way  on  the  margin 
of  a  long  hardy  plant  border,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  sight  these  made  beside  Saponaria 
ocymoides,  some  of  the  mossy  Phloxes,  such  as 
Vivid,  Nelsoni,  and  many  others,  with  fine  groups 
of  Aubrietia  Hendersoni  and  other  sorts,  and  close 
by  the  Prophet  Flower  did  splendidly.  Most  of 
these  patches  were  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  across,  and 
were  growing  on  the  level  in  the  natural  soil. 

J.  Crook. 


HELIOPSIS  SCABRA  AND  ITS  VARIETY 
PITCHERIANA. 

Or  the  half  dozen  or  so  species  of  Heliopsis  known 
to  botanists  there  are  few  so  much  grown  in 
gardens  as  the  pretty  and  useful  H.  scabra,  at  one 
time  known  as  H.  lajvis  var.  scabra,  but  now 
recognised  as  a  distinct  species.  It  is  a  useful 
border  plant,  growing  from  2  feet  to  -t  feet  or  5  feet 
high,  and  giving  a  number  of  flowers  "2  inches  or 
more  in  diameter.  These  are  bright  yellow,  and 
are  produced  on  stiff,  stout  stems,  the  leaves  being 
rough  to  the  touch.  In  its  ordinary  habitats  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  it  affects  principally 
dry  soils  and  positions,  so  that  it  is  found  well 
suited  here  for  the  drier  parts  of  the  garden.  Its 
native  name  of  Rough  Ox-eye  or  Rough  False 
Sunflower  is  descriptive  of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  plant  and  its  flowers.  The  variety  called 
H.  scabra  pitchsriana  is  even  to  be  preferred  to 
the  type  on  account  of  the  richer  colouring  of  its 
flowers,  these  being  a  deep  orange.  It  is  quite  as 
vigorous  and  free  flowering  as  the  type,  so  that  it 
may  be  planted  in  preference  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
its  less  common  colouring  at  the  season  when  it 
blooms — from  June  to  September.        S.  Arnott. 


THE  TULIPAS. 

(Continued  from    ■pac/e   93.) 

II. — M.\Y-FLOWEKINa    OE    CoTTAGE  TOLIPS. 

This  splendid  raca  has  of  late  year.s  become 
deservedly  popular,  quite  surpassing  the  early 
bedding  Ttilips  in  general  usefulness,  whilst 
many  posse.ss  delightfully  soft  and  refined 
colour  shades  found  in  no  other  group.  They 
are  mainly  strong,  vigorous  )ilants,  generally 
much  taller  than  the  early  flowering  group, 
and,  though  quite  as  useful  for  bedding  where 
their  later  season  of  flowering  does  not  hinder 
the  summer  bedding  arrangements,  they  are 
really  better  adapted  for  the  hardy  border. 
They  may,  as  a  rule,  be  forced  easily,  but  they 
cannot  be  depended  upon  unless  given  plenty 
of  root  run,  and  their  time  of  flowering  is  a 
little  irregular — a  few  laggards  occur  in  nearly 
every  planting— a  desirable  feature  in  a  border 
plant,  as  the  season  is  thereby  prolonged. 

Recent  additions  to  this  group  are  a  great 
gain,  and  one  hears  of  still  better  things  await- 
ing introduction,  and  others  in  the  process  of 
development.  There  are  hundreds  of  them 
already,  and  selection  is  imperative  if  their 


high  standard  is  to  be  maintained,  discarding 
those  of  weakly  growth,  poor  colouring,  or 
whose  petals  "  weather  "  badly.  A  few  of  the 
old  types  still  hold  their  own  again.st  the  new 
comers,  and  they  have  been  included  in  the 
following  list  of  twenty,  selected  as  represen- 
tative of  every  known  type,  colour,  and  form, 
and  which  possess  many  good  qualities  from 
the  gardener's  point  of  vievi'. 

They  owe  their  name  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  first  grown  in  the  old  British  cottage 
gardens,  they  represent  no  distinct  type,  but 
embrace  self-coloured  and  "broken"  Tulips 
in  all  late-fiowering  sections,  varying  greatly  in 
size,  shape,  and  stature,  and  it  is  this  diversity 
of  form  that  renders  the  group  so  fascinating 
and  popular.  Essentially  English  Tulips,  their 
cultivation  does  not  diflerfrom  the  general  race, 
and  beyond  that  their  vigorous  constitution  is 
best  maintained  by  annual  lifting  and  ripening 
there  is  nothing  particular  to  record  in  this 
resjiect. 

lleauty  oj  America  is  a  slender  -  growing 
plant  18  inches  high,  the  fiovvers  of  which  are 
goblet-shaped,  pale  yellow,  changing  with  age 
to  a  .silvery  white  with  sulphur  shading,  and 
base  a  slightly  darker  stain  of  yellow.  The 
outer  petals  reflex  with  age,  and  their  tips  are 
tinted  green.     Very  pretty. 

Blushing  Bride  (Isabella,  Shandon  Bells, 
York  and  Lancaster). — A  stout  plant  1  foot 
high,  with  massive  petals  5  inches  long,  the 
margins  of  which  are  rolled  inwards.  Colour 
white,  heavily  flushed  rose,  and  variously 
spotted  and  feathered  rose  throughout  the 
flower,  basal  colouring  blue,  yellow,  and  white, 
in  concentric  rings,  generally  ill-defined  ; 
outer  base  pure  white.  A  very  variable  plant, 
white  or  rose  dominating  in  various  specimens. 
A  popular  bedding  Tulip. 

Bouton  d'Or  (Ida,  Golden  Beauty,  lutea, 
&c.). — A  bold  erect  Tulip  2  feet  high,  with 
globular  rich  yellow  flowers  free  from  any 
basal  stain.  The  anthers  are  black.  In  some 
soils  a  reddish  feathering  sutt'uses  the  outer 
basal  half  of  the  flower  with  age.  A  capital 
bedding  Tulip,  thrives  well  in  grass  for  several 
years  undisturbed,  and  considered  the  best 
yellow  Tidip  for  long  distance  ett'ect. 

Cottager  (Cottager's  Pink). — A  new  comer, 
with  strong  stems  18  inches  high,  bearing 
pretty  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  petals  of 
which  are  rounded,  all  equal,  the  three  outer 
recurving  ;  the  three  inner  are  hooded.  Basal 
colouring  a  five-rayed  star  of  greenish  blue, 
resting  on  a  yellow  disc  as  large  as  a  florin. 
A  very  pretty  Tulip,  coloured  like  a  chestnut 
Hybrid  Rose. 

Fairie  Queen.  —  A  strong-stemmed  plant 
li  feet  to  2  feet  high,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  egg-shaped,  4  inches  long,  coloured  a  rosy 
heliotrope  shading  to  old  gold  at  the  maigins. 
Basal  colouring  ruddy  brown.  A  fine  Tulip  of 
excellent  form  and  distinct  colouring,  but 
slightly  evil- smelling  when  cut  and  placed  in  a 
warm  atmosphere. 

Gala  Beauti/  (Columbus). — Pretty  pointed 
flowers  4  inches  long  on  stems  18  inches  high, 
coloured  crimson,  variously  and  heavily 
striped,  flaked,  and  edged  yellow,  often  quite 
yellow  with  a  few  crimson  flakes,  or  vice  versd. 
The  surfaces  of  the  petals  are  very  lustrous, 
and  it  is  at  all  times  a  brilliant  Tulip. 

Gold  Flake. — A  strong-growing  plant  of  T. 
macrospeila  form.  Flowers  4  inches  to  5  inches 
long,  the  petals  of  which  are  very  Ijroad, 
lustrous,  and  coloured  an  orange  red,  variously 
flaked  with  yellow  and  dark  crimson.  The 
basal  colouring  is  yellow  and  the  anthers  are 
black.  It  is  probably  derived  from  T.  macro- 
speila, with  which  it  agrees  in  its  ground 
colouring  and  sweet  fragrance. 


Inglescamhe  Scarlet. — Stems  very  strong,ofteu 
two  to  three  flowered.  Flowers  shaped  like 
Yellow  Gem,  but  not  so  markedly  hooded. 
jPetals  somewhat  twisted,  rich  glowing  scarlet 
in  colour,  heightened  by  the  well-defined 
glowing  black  centre.  Their  surfaces  are  very 
lustrous,  and  they  often  measure  .5  inches  to 
(3  inches  long.  A  magnificent  Tulip  of  recent 
introduction,  and  a  great  advance  on  any- 
thing so  far  obtained.  Its  freedom  in  flower- 
ing and  strong,  vigorous  habit  are  excellent 
features. 

Innovation.— Yevyaii-OTig  plant,  but  the  stems 
are  too  slender  to  hold  the  flower  erect  in  all 
instances.  Flowers  exceedingly  large  and  well 
developed,  G  inches  long,  lu  inches  across, 
coloured  a  rich  creamy  tint,  shading  to  a  white 
marginal  colouring,  flaked  with  rosy  carmine 
always  near  the  tips,  and  occasionally  elsewhere. 
A  monster  Tulip  with  many  good  qualities,  but 
it  requires  to  be  well  grown  in  orcler  to 
strengthen  its  stem. 

La  Camleur  (Parisian  White,  Snowdon)  — 
Neat  habited  plant  18  inches  high.  The 
flowers  are  egg-shaped  in  a  bud  state,  3  inches 
long,  pure  white  throughout,  with  rounded 
petals,  which  become  margined  with  pink  as 
they  age.     A  neat  bedding  Tulip. 

La  Merveitle. — An  elegant  Tulip  is  inches 
high,  stem  is  somewhat  slender  but  quite  rigid 
under  good  cultivation.  Flowers  4  inches"  to 
■5  inches  long,  outer  petalspointed,  the  inner  more 
rounded,  colour  a  rich  reddish  apricot  with 
orange  shading.  The  base  of  the  flower  is  stained 
with  yellow,  with  a  darker  dividing  zone.  A 
very  beautiful  Tulip,  excellent  as  a  bedder, 
wonderfully  rich  in  colour  under  all  conditions 
of  light,  and  a  flower  one  can  recommend  for 
the  decoration  of  apartments.  Its  variegated 
sport  is  a  hideous  plant  in  comparison. 

Lefiho7-n  Bonnet. — A  fine  new  Tulip,  with 
stout  stems  li  feet  high,  bearing  distinctly 
three-sided  flowers  coloured  straw  yellow, 
brighter  on  the  inside,  distinctly  inflated  in 
a  bud  state  and  tinged  with  green  w  hen  they 
first  open.  The  petals  are  pointed,  very  broad, 
and  of  stout  weather-resisting  texture.  Their 
shape,  size,  and  colouring  are  all  that  can  be 
desired,  and  one  can  recommend  this  plant  as 
a  really  good  novelty. 

Maid  of  Honour. — A  pretty  slender-growing 
Tulip  allied  to  Beauty  of  America.  The  flowers 
are  of  medium  size,  coloured  sulphur-yellow, 
slightly  feathered  carmine  at  the  margins  and 
near  the  base.  The  petals  are  rounded,  the 
outer  reflexing,  the  inner  hooded,  and  their 
bases  are  slightly  stained  pure  yellow. 
Remarkable  for  its  soft  delicate  colouring  and 
faint  carmine  tracery. 

Orange  King.— A.  bold  Tulip  of  greatstrength. 
Petals  rounded,  very  stout  and  broad,  coloured 
a  soft  orange  vermilion  shading  to  scarlet, 
delicately  toned  towards  the  margins.  Their 
surfaces  are  very  lustrous.  The  shape  of  the 
flower  is  that  of  Gold  Flake,  a  deep,  long-tubed, 
inflated  funnel  when  closed.  The  basal  colour- 
ing is  golden  yellow,  lined  with  a  clear  black 
tracery,  very  fragrant. 

Parisian  IV/Zojc.  —  Still  the  best  of  the 
yellow  Tulips.  Stems  li  feet  high,  bearing 
long  petalled  flowers  5  inches  deep,  coloured 
pure  yellow,  brighter  internally,  heightened 
by  a  dark  green  basal  stain.  The  petals  are 
hooded  not  reflexing,  and  their  margins  are  j 
turned  inwards  at  all  stages. 

Ficotee  (Maiden's  Blush,  La  Vierge)  — An 
old  garden  Tulip  of  general  excellence.  Flowers 
pointed,  reflexing,  of  stout  substance,  4  inches  to 
b  inches  long,  white,  tipped  with  green,  edged 
with  pink,  gradually  becoming  sutt'used  with 
pink  as  the  flower  ages.  A  spurious  jilant  with 
a  dark  brown  basal  stain  is  in  commerce  under 
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this  name.      The  true  plant  should  have  a 
slight  yellow  stain. 

Strijied  Benntti  (Summer  Beauty).— A  grand 
"broken"  Tulip,  li  feet  high,  the  jietals  of 
which  are  white,  flamed  with  grey,  crimson, 
and  blue,  of  great  depth  and  substance  and 
unusual  brilliancy.  It  is  a  singular-looking 
flower,  the  colouring  being  in  the  form  of 
narrow  radiating  lines,  each  colour  blending 
well. 

Sweet  Nancj/  (Narbonensis  alba). — A  pretty 
white-flowered  Tulip,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
flat,  ascending  and  clasping  the  stems.  It 
grows  in  inches  high,  and  bears  egg-shajied 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  pink  tipped, 
edged  with  faint  lines  of  pink  noir  the  base. 
The  basal  colouring  is  in  the  form  of  a  black 
ring,  often  very  slight.  An  excellent  bedding 
Tulip  of  regular  height. 

The  Fmvn. — A  strong-growing,  stout- 
stemmed  plant,  -2  feet  high,  bearing  one  or 
two  fawn-coloured  flowers  flushed  with  apricot 
on  the  outside  and  edged  with  old  gold.  They 
are  egg-shaped,  4  inches  long,  and  coloured 
greenish  at  the  base.  The  outer  colouring  is 
softer  and  more  refined  than  the  inner.  A 
very  choice  Tulip,  distinct  in  shape  and 
colouring.  All  it  lacks  is  a  pleasing  frag- 
rance. 

Yelloiv  Gem. — Stems  li  feet  to  2  feet  long, 
leaves  very  broad,  quite  1  foot  long,  and  deeply 
channelled.  Flowers  4  inches  to  .')  inches  long, 
contracted  near  the  middle,  hooded  at  the 
tips,  coloured  a  soft  shade  of  sulphur-yellow 
throughout,  save  the  .slightly  darker  basal 
stain.  A  grand  Tulip,  with  all  the  good 
attributes  of  T.  fulgens.  It  renuires  good 
cultivation  to  develop  substance  of  petal. 

G.  R.  Mallett. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

THE   FAMOUS   FUCHSIA    WALK    AT 
PENRHYN,  NORTH  WALES. 

CNE  of  the  most  beautiful  feature,?  in  the 
^  gardens  of  Lord  Penrhyn,  Penrhyn 
■  Castle,  Carnarvonshire,  is  the 
V  Fuchsia  walk.  Let  the  reader  gaze 
'  for  a  moment  at  the  long  colonnade, 
with  its  series  of  arches,  through  the 
cool  shadow  into  the  sunlight  at  the  far  end.  Let 
him  try  to  read  into  the  picture  the  tender  green  of 
the  foliage,  the  graceful  droop  of  the  scarlet  and 
purple  tassels.  He  will  then  realise  that  at 
Penrhj'n  such  use  is  made  of  the  noble  tree 
Fuchsias  as  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  made 
nowhere  else.  Devon  or  Cornwall  may  show 
something  like  it,  but  North  Wales  certainly  does 
not. 


BORDER    CARNATIONS. 

It  is  useful  to  look  round  each  season  before  layering 
the  Carnations  for  another  j'ear,  and  note  how  they 
have  withstood  the  vagaries  of  climate.  For  rude 
health  and  surpassing  vigour  there  is,  of  course, 
nothing  like  a  bed  of  seedlings,  but  even  in  these 
(lays  of  seedlings,  so  marvellously  true  to  strain, 
there  are  old  favourites  that  we  cannot  do  without. 
In  looking  over  a  town  garden  where  Carnations 
are  the  mainstay  of  August  1  note  how  entirely 
different  is  the  display  this  year  to  previous  years. 
The  petals  of  scarlet  Carnations  seem  the  most 
solid,  while  the  soft  pinks  and  roses  have  all  rotted. 
Some  whites  stand  to  perfection,  as  do  the  white 
ground  Picotees.  Yellow  ground  Picotees  also 
stand  e.xtremelj'  well.  Most  dark  varieties  suffer 
in  the  petal  ;  even  the  hardy  cloves  have  many 
petals  dis6gured,  while  the  orange  and  buff  shades 
are  utterly  and  entirely  spoilt.  Some  pure  3'ellows 
stand  the  wet  quite  well.     The  list  runs  thus  :  All 


the  scarlets  stand  rain  ;  of  whites,  some  suffer  very 
much,  while  Trojan  and  White  Swan  are  quite  proof 
against  days  of  storm.  No  soft  pink  has  stood 
satisfactorily,  but  rose  and  deeper  shades  stand 
well.  Of  the  very  deep  maroons,  Mephisto  stands 
out  as  impervious  to  wet. 

Picotees  stand  the  rain  best  of  all,  particularly  the 
white  grounds.  Yellow  ground  Picotees  stand  well, 
but  vary  considerably  ;  Goldfinder,  Mrs.  Tremayne, 
Lady  St.  Oswald,  and  Ladas  are  all  above  reproach 
in  a  wet  season.  Of  yellows.  Miss  Audrey  Campbell 
and  Pandeli  Ralli  are  conspicuous  by  their  fine 
petals  and  perfect  blooms.  There  are  many  failures, 
however,  and  such  prime  favourites  as  Midas  and 
all  the  orange  and  buff  shades  are  a  practical  failure. 
Belladonna,  which  two  years  ago  was  the  pride  of 
the  garden,  his  hardly  half-a-dozen  blooms  fit  for 
cutting  where  some  hundreds  would  have  been 
gathered.  I  hope  others  will  say  what  has  stood 
well  with  them  on  a  heavy  soil,  for,  of  course,  on 
all  light  soils  the  rain  has  only  helped,  not  hindered, 
the  blooming  ;  while  in  hot  and  dry  years  the  strong 
soils  have  the  monopoly,  one  might  say,  of  this  most 
valuable  border  flower.  K.  H.  Woodai.t,. 


HERBACEOUS  PHLOXES. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  seasonable  of  hardy 
flowers  at  the  moment  is  the  herbaceous  Phlox,  a 
group  of  showy  perennials  that  if  well  grown 
should  rank  among  the  best  of  subjects  in  the  open 
garden  during  August  and  September.  Now  and 
again  we  hear  the  remark  that  it  has  or  has  not 
"  been  a  good  j-ear  for  Phlo.\es,"  a  remark,  doubt- 
less, intended  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  weather 
of  the  few  preceding  weeks.  As  this  group  of 
Phlox  is  singularly  benefited  by  moisture — and 
root  moisture  is  an  essential  to  the  finest  flower 
development  —it  follows  that  the  present  year  has 
been  favourable  to  good  growth  and  large  heads  of 
bloom  ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  very  true.  But  while 
in  .June  and  early  .July  this  fine  border  plant  had 
its  fill  of  moisture,  there  may  be  instances  of  dry 
sandy  soils  that  require   attention   in   this   detail 
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now.  At  no  time  is  root  moisture  more  necessary 
than  when  the  flower-heads  and  the  flowers,  too, 
are  in  course  of  formation,  and  this  abundant 
moisture  is  just  as  much  a  necessity  in  the 
expanding  of  the  flowers  a  little  later.  Hot  and 
dry  sandy  soils,  or  those  again  much  drained  by 
gravel  and  sand,  are  the  first  to  dry  up  with  a  few 
days  hot  sun,  so  that  a  mulching  of  decayed  or 
partly  decayed  manure  may  be  added  with  advan- 
tage. 

Of  so  much  importance  are  these  items  at  this 
time,  and  especially  when  the  flower-heads  are 
required  for  exhibition,  that  I  formerly  flooded  the 
specimen  beds  of  Phloxes  three  times  weekly,  and 
for  isolated  clumps  in  the  border  where  these  gay 
flowers  are  grown  it  repays  just  as  much  to  supply 
the  plants  abundantly'  either  with  water  and  a 
mulch  or  with  liquid  manure.  Even  on  the  more 
holding  soils,  where  this  root  moisture  is  less 
essential,  the  plants  are  immensely  improved  by 
liberal  applications  of  it  from  time  to  lime.  When 
this  fondness  of  the  Phlox   for  moisture  is   more 


obtain  a  good  hold.  This,  followed  by  watering, 
will  ensure  splendid  heads  of  bloom. 

While  this  section  of  the  Phlox  has  for  years 
past  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection  new  sorts 
are  always  appearing.  The  following  are  among 
recent  novelties  :  — 

Ata/a.  —  China  rose,  with  white  star-like 
centre,  well  -  formed  flower,  and  abundant 
bloomer. 

Fille  d'Ere. — A  creamy  while  variety  with 
deeper  coloured  centre,  flowers  very  large,  habit 
dwarf  and  good. 

Pandone.  —  Carmine-lake,  with  starry  white 
centre  ;  a  showy  Phlox. 

J/o;a)^  — Oround  colour  salmon-rose,  with  large 
blood-crimson  centre  ;  a  most  effective  plant,  with 
handsome  flower-heads. 

Zouave. — Magenta  with  carmine,  with  great 
flowers  nearly  2  inches  across ;  a  fine  showy 
variety. 

yfa':af— Rose-lilac,  suffused  slaty  blue,  and 
purplish  centre. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 


A   GROVE   OF   HORNBEAM. 


fully  realised  we  shall  see  good  Phloxes  in  most 
seasons. 

Sime  declare  the  Phlox  to  be  all  but  worn 
out  three  years  from  planting,  but  as  a  set-off' 
against  this  I  may  state  that  I  have  a  long  line  of 
my  fine  white  Phlox  Mrs.  E.  H.  Jenkins  planted 
some  seven  years  since  producing  heads  of  bloom 
far  larger  than  those  usually  exhibited.  Many  of 
the  clumps  have  from  thirty  to  forty  stems  that 
will  maintain  a  succession  of  flowers  for  weeks  to 
come. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  generous 
cultivation  may  have  more  to  do  with  complete 
success  than  the  age  of  the  plant.  One  important 
item  too  often  overlooked  is  this  :  These  Phloxes 
are  great  surface  rooters,  and  unless  these  surface 
roots  are  catered  for  by  mulching  and  by  watering 
they  are  valueless. 

Old  beds  or  plantations  may  be  mulched 
with  soil  and  manure  in  e(|ual  parts,  and  bone- 
meal  or  blood  manure  may  be  added  liberally 
also.  This  soil  mulch,  as,  indeed,  any  mulch,  is 
best  if   made  quite   firm,  so  that   the   roots   may 


Mr.  Oladstone. — Delicate  satiny  rose,  with 
brighter  rose  centre,  very  handsome  in  truss  and 
showy  in  colour. 

PapiUon. — Practically  a  rayed  flower,  one-half 
of  each  petal  being  of  a  lilac-blue  shade,  the  other 
ash-grey  ;  a  novelty. 

Claude  JoiiJ'roi/.—Tiosy  violet,  flowers  very  large. 

Lumineux. — The  colour  of  the  China  Rose,  the 
flowers  very  large  and  showy. 

SesostrU. — Very  handsome  heads  of  royal  purple 
flowers. 

Jidie  Rousfid.  —  Pure  white,  with  rosy 
carmine  eye ;  a  noble  panicle  of  handsome 
flowers. 

To  these  may  also  be  added  such  fine  things  as 
Etna,  a  very  large  flower  of  a  lively  scarlet-rose  ; 
and  Coquelicot,  fiery  vermilion,  with  deeper  centre. 
In  the  opposite  extreme  of  pure  whiles  I  select 
Sylphide,  Fiancee,  Albatre,  with  Mrs.  E.  H. 
.Jenkins  already  named,  which  I  regard  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  pure  white  Phloxes  in  culti- 
vation to-day. 
^  Hampton  Hill.  E.  H.  J. 


GREEN   ALLEYS   AND   GROVES. 

WE  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
described  the  beauty  of  green 
alleys  and  groves,  and  to  avoid 
repetition  refer  our  readers  to 
The  Garden-  of  October  20,  1000, 
page  .SI.'),  in  which  the  advantage 
of  such  features  in  the  English  garden  are  set  forth, 
but  this  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have  had  of 
showing  the  picturesqueness  of  a  grove  of  the 
common  Hornbeam.  The  illustration  speaks  for 
itself,  and  shows  how  beautiful  a  well-known  tree 
is  when  made  to  form  such  a  feature  as  is  shown  in 
the  reproduction  of  a  photograph  kindly  sent  by 
Miss  Willmott. 


BUDDLEIA  VARIABILIS. 

Bdddleia  variabilis  may  be  included  among  the 
most  promising  shrubs  introduced  from  China  in 
recent  years,  and  in  the  less  favouretl  parts  of  the 
British  Isles  it  will  probably  rank  among  Buddleias 
next  to  the  yellow-flowered  B.  globosa  in  merit. 
Of  course,  Buddleia  Colvillei  is  finest  of  all,  but  it 
only  thrives  in  the  mildest  counties.  It  is  of  a 
semi-herbaceous  character  and  grows  late  into  the 
autumn.  In  spring  it  shoots  freely  from  the  old 
wood,  and  during  the  summer  makes  growths  4  feet 
to  5  feet  long.  It  is  a  vigorous  plant  and  flowers 
abundantly.  It  varies  in  habit,  anil  there  are  at 
Kew  plants  of  quite  a  prostrate  growth,  whilst  in 
others  the  branches  are  sturdy  and  arching  or 
almost  erect. 

Our  gardens  are  indebted  for  this  shrub  to  the 
French  missionarj',  M.  I'Abbi?  Soullu,  who  sent 
seeds  to  France  in  18(13.  From  these  seeds  plants 
were  raised  that  flowered  and  were  exhibited  the 
following  3'ear.  The  species  was,  however,  named 
independently  of  these  plants  the  same  year  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley,  from  dried  material  sent  to 
the  herbarium  at  Kew  by  Dr.  Henry,  who  has 
found  it  in  several  parts  of  Central  China,  but  the 
seeds  from  which  the  plants  cultivated  in  Europe 
were  raised  came  from  Eastern  Thibet. 

This  Buddleia  ripens  seed  in  plenty,  and  the 
plants  are  all  the  better  if  what  is  not  required  of 
this  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over. 
The  species  can  also  be  increased  by  cuttings  taken 
vvhen  the  growths  have  got  moderately  firm.  It 
ippears  to  thrive  best  in  a  J'oung  state,  and  the 
ilock  ought  to  be  renewed  occasionally  either  by 
cuttings  or  seeds.  As  to  soil,  a  good  sandy  loam 
IS  probably  the  best,  and  if,  besides  this,  a  sunny 
position  can  be  provided,  Ihis  Buddleia  will  prove 
\  welcome  addition  to  the  rather  scanty  number  of 
shrubs  whose  flowering  time  comes  in  late  summer 
and  early  autumn. 


THE    ROSE  GARDEN. 


NOTES     FROM     A     YORKSHIRE 
GARDEN— ROSES,    1903. 

IN  spite  of  early  and  late  frosts  Roses  in  this 
district  (West  Riding)  have  done  very  well 
as  to  blooming,  although  the  leafage  in  some 
cases  has  been  somewhat  sparse.  Probably 
our  northerly  latitude  and  usual  late  pruning 
gave  us,  for  once  in  a  while,  an  advantage 
over  some  of  our  southerly  friends,  who  in  most 
years  are  gathering  Roses  long  before  we  poor 
northerners  are  able  to  do  so.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  have  had,  and  still  have,  some  beautiful  blooms, 
and  in  good  quantity,  and  although  there  has  been 
some  mildew  the  majority  of  the  Roses  have 
grown  sturdily,  both  in  old  and  new  beds. 

Content  six  years  ago  to  begin  with  H.P.'s,  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Teas  have  been  added  in  recent  jears, 
and  have  proved  in  every  way  a  success  ;  indeed, 
taking  them  all  round,  the  H.T.'s  perhaps 
hold  the  premier  place  in  the  Rose  garden. 
The  favouritts  include  the  well-known  names 
of^Caroline     Testout,     Marquise     de     Salisbury, 
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Liberty,  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Killarney,  Papa  Gontier, 
Gustave  Regis,  and  Camoens.  The  one  stem  of 
Camoens  bears  seventeen  buds. 

A  Rose-bowl  on  my  table  holds  blooms  of  Mar- 
quise of  Salisbury,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Billiard  et 
Barre,  and  Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  all  so 
lovely  on  the  tree  and  equally  charming  when 
cut.  Amongst  Teas  the  two  last  named  are  great 
favourites,  and  are  closely  followed  by  Marie  van 
Houtte,  Anna  Olivier,  Maraan  Cochet,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Enchantress,  Mme.  Lambard,  and 
Dr.  Grill.  These  are  most  satisfactory  in  every 
way,  and  surely  the  error  that  some  people  labour 
under  in  still  thinking  that  Tea  Roses  will  noi 
grow  in  the  north  may  soon  be  entirely  a  thing  ot 
the  past. 

In  winter  they  were  protected  over  the  roots  with 
Bracken,  but  the  garden  is  situated  very  high  up 
and  a  good  deal  exposed  to  the  winds  and  frosts. 
The  old  friends  amongst  the  H.P.'s,  including  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Mme.  G.  Sharraan  Crawford,  (Jeneral 
.Jacqueminot,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  a  dozen  others, 
still  charm  by  their  richness  of  colour,  and  the 
majority  of  them  also  by  their  fragrance. 

Walter  .Jester. 


USES  OF  BRITISH  PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  page  135.  J 

XII. — CORJJACEJE. 

CoRNEi.  (Cornus  sanguinea). — This  ia  a  hedge  shrub 
with  opposite  leaves,  corymbs  of  creamy  white 
flowers,  and  black  berries.  The  wood  is  hard,  and 
was  formerly  used  for  cog-wheels,  as  well  as  for 
butchers'  skewers  and  ramrods.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  woods  for  gunpowder.  The  fruit  contains  a 
good  deal  of  oil,  which  might  be  utilised  if  neces 
sary,  as  it  is  in  France,  for  the  manufacture  ot 
soap.  The  berries  are  not  edible,  and,  as- 
Parkinson  observes,  not  even  "  fit  for  dogs,"  hence 
its  name  Dogwood,  but  it  is  a  doubtful  etymology, 
though  Prickwood,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  a  more 
appropriate  term,  since  skewers  and  wooden  pin^ 
were  made  of  it  formerly. 

Capkifoi.iace.i:. 

Dane- wort  (Simbucus  Ebulus). — This  herbaceous 
shrub  is  also  called  Dwarf  Jjlder,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  known  as  Ebulus  and 
Walwort.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a  synonym 
was  Chameactis,  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ; 
but  the  origin  of  Dane-wort,  whicli  appears  iii 
"Gerarde's  Herball"  (151I7),  is  obscure.  It  wa 
used  for  gout,  fester,  wounds,  &c.,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  was  held  in  rather  high  repute,  as 
every  part  of  the  plant  is  cathartic  and  emetic. 
The  berries  yield  a  violet  dye. 

Elder  (S.  nigra)  is  well  known  for  its  large 
scented  corymbs  cf  yellowish  white  flowers,  purple 
berries  (sometimes  green  when  ripe),  and  leaver 
resembling  those  of  the  Ash  tree.  The  flowers, 
which  yield  a  volatile  oil  by  distillation,  are  used 
in  poultices,  &c.,  and  the  berries  make  excellent 
wine,  yet  an  infusion  made  from  the  leaves  is  fatal 
to  insects,  so  that  gardeners  often  use  a  strong 
infusion  to  preserve  delicate  plants  from  insects 
and  caterpillars.  In  the  fourteenth  centur}'  the 
middle  bark  of  the  Eller*  was  used  for  dropsy. 

RUBIACE.1:. 
Yellow  Bedstraw  {(ialiura  verum). — This  plant 
can  furnish  a  red  dye  like  its  ally,  the  Madder  of 
the  Continent  (Rubia  tinctorum).  It  has  been 
cultivated  for  this  purpose,  but  with  little  or  no 
profit,  as  the  roots  are  too  small,  though  it  has 
been  used  in  the  Hebrides  for  dyeing  woollen 
stuftji  red.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  described  a« 
yielding  a  good  yellow  dye  used  in  Ireland. 
Another  use  of  the  plant  resided  in  its  property  of 
acting  like  rennet  in  curdling  milk,  and  is  used  ii) 
Gloucestershire  for  this  purpose.  It  was  called 
"cheese  renning"  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
Gerarde  says  (quoting  from  Matthiolus,  a  famous 
commentator  of  Dioscorides)  "  the  people  of 
Thuscane  do  use  it  to  turne  their  milke,  that  the 

'  Eller  was  the  correct  word,  Elder  is  a  later  corruption. 


cheese  which  they  make  of  sheepes  and  goates 
milke,  might  be  the  sweeter  and  more  pleasant  to 
taste.  The  people  in  Cheshire,  especially  about 
Namptwich,  where  the  best  cheese  ia  made,  do 
use  it  in  their  rennet,  esteeming  greatly  of  that 
cheese  above  other  made  without  it."  The  name 
Galium  is  from  the  Greek  ijcda  (milk),  probably  in 
reference  to  its  coagulating  properties. 

Cleavers  (G.  Aperine).  —This  plant  is  extremely 
common  and  well  known  for  its  little  twin  berries 
covered  with  hooked  bristles,  hence  its  name.     It 


for  scalds  and  bums  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
under  the  names  Heyrj't,  Gosgres,  Cliure,  and 
tongebledes,  or  as  we  should  spell  them,  Goosegraas, 
Cleaver,  and  Tonguebleed,  doubtless  from  its 
roughness  due  to  incurved  hooks  all  over  the 
plant.  Later  uses  were  for  colds,  swellings,  &o. , 
the  whole  plant  being  rather  astringent. 

Wood-ruff  (Asperula  odorata)  is  remarkable  for 
its  sweet  scent  of  Hay.  The  common  name  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  Herb  Water  for  Herb- 
Walter  ;  and  in  French  Mttge  de  hoya,  Musk  of  the 


BUDDLEIA   VARIAIir^IS   IN   THE   SOUTH-WEST.      (See  page  162). 


ia  also  called  Goosegrasa  a?  a  food  for  geeee,  being 
often  collected  for  poultry.  Horses  and  cattle  will 
eat  it  with  relish. 

The  seeds  are  described  as  being  an  excellent 
substitute  for  Coffee ;  but  whether  they  contain  the 
same  peculiar  alkaloid  is  not  known,  though  both 
plants  belong  to  the  same  family.  It  ia  said  they 
are  used  for  this  purpose  in  Sweden.  It  ia  also 
remarkable  that  the  custom  of  employing  the 
stems  as  a  sieve  in  the  time  of  Dioacoridea  is  atill 
maintained  in  Sweden.  It  was  used  as  an  ointment 


Wooda,   or  Wudetove  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century.     Later  it  was  spelt  in  a  rhyme, 

w  o  o  D  D  E- 

R  o  w  F  r  E. 
It  was  much  used  in  medicine  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
but  without  having  any  real  virtues. 

VALERIANEa;. 

Valerian  (Valeriana  officinalis)  is  a  tall  herbaceous 
plant,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Ash  and 
corymbs  of  pink   flowers.    It  is  retained  in   our 
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PharmacopoMa  as  a  nerve  medicine,  being  anti- 
spa'^raodic.  Its  properties  are  due  to  a  volatile  oil 
in  the  roots.  The  scent  has  a  remarkable  attrac- 
tion for  cats  and  rats,  these  latter  being  caught  by 
a  bait  of  Valerian  root. 

Corn  Salad  (Valerianella  Olitoria).  —  Ihis 
little  plant  is  found  in  Cornfields,  &c.,  and  is 
also  called  Lambs'  Lettuce.  It  is  a  doubtful 
native,  as  i  t  has  been  long  culti  vated ,  but  superseded 
by  other  plants  for  salads.  It  is  much  more  known 
on  the  Continent. 

DlPSACE.^. 

Teasel  (Dipsacus  sylvestris  var.  Fullonum),  the 
Fullers'  Teasel.— The  common  wild  Teasel  is  of  no 
value,  though  supposed  to  have  medicinal  virtues 
in  olden  limes,  when  the  water  caught  in  the  little 
troughs  between  the  opposite  leaves  was  thought 
useful  for  bad  eyesight.  It  was  called  Virya 
paslori.<i  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  an 
ingredient  of  "  Save,"  a  remedy  for  wounds.  The 
Fullers'  Teasel  is  a  variety  with  recurved  bracts  on 
the  heads  of  flowers.  They  are  used  for  raising 
the  nap  on  cloth.  A  number  of  heads  were  placed 
in  a  flat,  brush-like  frame,  and  drawn  over  the 
cloth.  A  later  method  is  to  fix  them  on  a  revolv- 
ing cylinder.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  artificial 
invention  has  superseded  the  natural  Teasel-head 
for  this  purpose.  The  stem,  as  of  many  other 
plants  with  opposite  leaves,  is  subject  to  a  curious 
torsion.  Some  years  ago  they  were  utilised  for 
parasols,  being  very  light,  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  "  FiUcalyptus  "  handles. 

Devils'-bit  Scabious  (Scabiosa  succisa)  is  a 
common  meadow  plant,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  truncated  subterranean  rhizome.  It  is 
used  on  the  Continent  as  supplying  a  yellow  and 
green  dye.  It  is  a  very  astringent  plant,  and  the 
rhizome  has  been  employed  as  a  material  for 
tanning  purposes.  Georce  Henslow. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  m  not  respoyisible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


HIJMEAS   AFFECTING 
PEACH  TREES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of    "  The  Garden."] 

SI  R., — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Harriss  does 
good  service  to  gardeners  in  bringing  to 
their  notice  the  injurious  effects  of 
Humea  elegans  on  Peach  trees.  When 
my  attention  was  first  directed  to  this 
matter  I  had  some  difficulty  in  believing 
that  an  old  favourite  of  mine  like  the  Humea  could 
possibly  injuriously  affect  a  still  greater  favourite, 
the  Peach,  and  consequently  I  was  determined  to 
bring  the  two  together,  with  the  result  that  in 
twenty-four  hours  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
Hunieas  was  quite  visible,  and  in  forty-eight 
hours  they  had  to  be  removed,  the  leaves  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Hume.as  having  the  appearance 
of  being  severely  scalded.  As  Mr.  Harriss  truly 
says,  the  browned  patches  eventually  drop  out, 
and  leaves,  too,  that  seemed  unaffected,  dropped 
in  great  numbers,  leaving  the  branches  without 
foliage,  specimens  of  which,  Mr.  Kditor,  I  enclose 
for  your  inspection.  This  recalled  to  my  recollec- 
tion a  similar  instance  about  fourteen  years  ago 
of  Peach  trees  being  severely  affected  by  Humeas 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  at  that  time  I  never 
suspected  the  Humeas,  but  can  well  remember 
overhauling  the  borders  trying  to  discover  some 
noxious  "ases,  to  which  I  then  attributed  the 
result,  but  without  success.  Now  I  think  it  is 
time  to  minutely  observe  what  effect  Humeas  may 
possibly  have  upon  other  and  even  more  tender 
plants  than  the  Peach.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  put 
a  black  mark  upon  the  character  of  the  Humea, 
the  scent  of  which  to  me  is  most  refreshing. 

William  Fyfb. 
Lockivge  Gardens,  Wantage. 

[Mr.  Fyfe  sent  a  bundle  of  shoots,  which  showed 
the  great  ravages  caused  by  the  Humea.  This 
fact  is  of  the  greatest  interest. — Ed. 


THE  USELESSNESS  OF  MALMAISON 
CAENATIONS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir,— At  the  risk  of  being  taken  to  task  "T."  in 
The  Garden,  August  15,  draws  attention  to  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  Malmaison  Carnation,  and  .says  that 
he  fails  to  see  the  beauty  of  this  sort  unless  size 
alone  is  a  merit.  Certainly  size  is  a  great  point, 
and  employers  who  are  fond  of  Malmaisona  want 
size.  Ladies  like  to  wear  them  as  a  bouquet 
or  spray  by  day,  because  of  their  lasting  quality 
and  fragrance.  It  is  difficult  to  get  many  choice 
flowers  to  last  so  well  as  the  Malmaison  Carnation. 
Some  of  the  border  varieties  are  very  good  grown 
in  the  same  way,  especially  Cecilia.  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums,  and  many  other  Orchids  are,  of 
course,  quite  as  much  appreciated,  but  ladies 
will  ask  for  these  at  night  and  the  Malmaisons  to 
wear  by  day.  It  is  not  always  for  the  gardener  to 
choose  what  shall  be  grown.  He  invariably  has  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  his  employers.  No 
doubt  where  sufficient  house  accommodation  does 
not  exist,  and  where  the  gardener  is  expected  to 
grow  plants  equal  to  those  of  his  neighbour  with 
adequate  accommodation,  he  would  not  regret  to 
see  them  go  out  of  fashion  ;  but  those  who  have 
accommodation,  and  are  able  to  cultivate  them 
well,  are  aiming  at  still  higher  possibilities.  I 
think  that  the  future  of  the  Malmaison  is  a  great 
one,  and  I  know  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  that 
have  recently  built  houses  to  grow  them.  They 
are  not  likely  to  get  so  common  as  the  border 
varieties,  and  what  makes  the  Malmaison  more 
popular,  perhaps,  is  that  it  comes  just  as  the 
London  season  is  in  full  swing;  and,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  flower  is  so  suitable  for  ladies  to 
wear  out  of  doors  whilst  walking  or  driving  in  the 
open  carriage,  as  it  will  last  throughout  the  day. 
Perhaps  your  correspondent  "  T.  "  has  not  been 
successful  with  these  plants  or  I  am  sure  he  would 
know  the  usefulness  of  them.  They  fill  a  great 
gap  just  after  the  great  bulk  of  forcing  material  is 
exhausted,  especially  two  and  three  year  old  plants, 
for  furnishing  the  conservatory,  grouping  in  the 
hall,  and  for  table  decoration.  They  are  constantly 
admired  when  set  up  with  taste.  Some  of  the 
border  varieties  grown  in  pots  in  the  shape  of 
yellows,  &.C.,  to  lend  colour  are  often  used  in 
places  for  decorative  purposes  with  the  Malmaison, 
but  the  Malmaison  stands  out  pre-eminent. 

C.  J.  Ellis. 
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MESSRS.  JAMES  CARTER   AND  CO.'S 
MORTLAKE  TRIAL   GROUNDS. 

OST  fortunate  in  getting  possession  of 
the  ground  on  which  tlieir  various 
flower,  vegetable,  and  other  trials 
are  conducted  is  this  eminent  metro- 
politan seed  firm.  It  is  placed  just 
midway  between  Mortlake  and 
Richmond  Stations  on  the  Windsor  branch  of  the 
South  -  Western  Railway,  the  front  being  the 
high  road  so  greatly  frequented  which  runs  from 
Richmond  to  Putney,  and  the  base  touches  the 
railway.  Hence  all  its  products  are  seen  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  passers-by  during  the  season. 
Our  visit  was  unavoidably  late,  but  there  is  always 
something  to  see  in  such  trial  grounds,  and  though 
the  huge  trial  of  some  1,000  rows  and  'iyO  varieties 
of  Peas'  was  practically  over,  there  were  many  other 
things  to  command  attention.  The  firm  have  a  high 
reputation  for  their  lawn  grasses,  and  to  that  end 
keep  very  many  patches  of  diverse  grasses  and 
mixtures  suitable  for  lawns,  tennis  courts,  cricket 
pitches,  bowling  greens,  and  golf  greens.  All  of 
these,  some  fifty  in  number,  of  varying  sizes, 
though  many  are  about  2  yards  square,  were  sown 
last  autumn,  as  early  as  September,  some  in 
October,  and  others  in  March  and  April.  Besides 
these  testing  patches  there  are  two  large  ones— 
quite  small  lawns — specially  kept  to  show  the  value 
of  their  grasses  for  golf  greens.  All  are  kept 
regularly    mown,    and,    whilst    some    grasses    or 


mixtures  please  better  than  others,  all  seem  so 
good  as  to  leave  little  room  for  complaint.  What 
aredescribed  as  Invieta  Mixtures,  varying  according 
to  soils  and  requirements,  give  most  perfect  lawns, 
and  the  patches  sown  as  late  as  the  spring  seem  to 
be  as  good  as  those  sown  last  autumn.  The  firm, 
however,  strongly  advise  autumn  sowing  as  best. 
They  also  advise  using  the  seed  with  a  liberal  hand, 
even  at  the  rate  of  some  twelve  bushels  per  acre. 
That  anyone  should  endure  the  miseries  of  a  weedy 
lawn  when  by  first  thoroughly  cleansing  the  ground, 
then  sowing  with  the  best  lawn  grasses,  they  may 
have  a  lawn  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  passes 
comprehension.  Those  who  want  a  real  grass  lawn 
should  visit  these  trial  grounds  and  see  for  them- 
selves what  good  selected  seed  sowing  can  produce. 
If  Peas  are  over,  there  is  furnished  in  the  many 
pods  put  to  dry  off  evidence  of  the  care  taken  to 
secure  fine  stocks.  The  firm's  experts  go  over  every 
row  or  variety  and  mark  the  plants  that  are  pro- 
ducing the  best  or  finest  pods.  These  alone  when 
ripe  are  gathered,  wintered,  and  then  sown  to  create 
the  improved  stocks  of  the  future.  No  other  pods 
are  gathered.  That  is  one  of  the  things  which 
show  what  the  seed  trade  is  doing  to  supply  the 
best  class  products  to  customers.  Runner  IJeans 
are  now  fast  coming  to  perfection,  and  the  many 
stocks  there  represent  the  finest  of  strains.  For 
the  smooth-podded  section  we  care  little;  they 
compare  indifferently  with  the  good  old  Scarlet  or 
Dutch  Runner  sections  for  productiveness  or  for  use- 
fulness. How  far  we  have  got  away  from  the  old 
short-podded  forms  of  Painted  Lady  and  scarlet 
flowered  the  present  stocks  show.  The  firm  have  a 
strain  which  is  designated  Holborn  Seedling.  It 
gives  seeds  of  diverse  colours,  and  refuses  to  be 
selected  ;  butnomalter  what  the  colour  of  the  seed, 
it  all  produces  the  same  fine,  robust  growth,  abun- 
dant crops,  and  fine,  long,  handsome  pods. 
A  parti  or  red  and  white-flowered  stock  has 
been  obtained,  which  resembles  in  bloom  the  old 
Painted  Lady,  but  is  far  more  prolific,  as  the  pods 
are  double  the  length  of  those  of  the  original 
variety.  Carter's  Champion  (while  flowered)  and 
Carter's  .Jubilee  (red  (lowered),  with  Holborn 
Seedling  and  their  Ne  Plus  Ultra  all  give  grand 
crops  and  superb,  long  handsome  pods. 

Onions,  both  winter  and  spring  sown,  are  just 
now  a  great  feature.  Of  the  latter  there  are  some 
i')0  rows,  the  stock  throughout  showing  fine  bulbing 
properties.  Magnum  Banum,  Carter's  Long 
Keeping,  Ailsa  Craig,  Bedfordshire  Champion, 
Record,  Holborn,  a  new  late  variety  not  yet 
named,  and  many  others  were  of  marked  excellence. 
A  huge  breadth  of  Lettuces  was  over,  with  the 
exception  of  one  curled  Cabbage  variety  named 
Holborn  Standard,  that  refused  to  run  to  seed  at 
all.     It  is,  indeed,  a  useful  late  keeping  Ijettuce. 

There  were  eighty-five  varieties  of  Beets,  there 
were  GOO  rows,  and  a  wonderful  collection  of  stocks. 
Of  them  all,  we  liked  none  belter  than  Carter's 
Perfection,  an  ideal  garden  Beet.  Spring-sown 
Cabbages,  too,  were  in  huge  quantity,  but  being 
sown  late  were  not  yet  matured.  There  were  various 
other  vegetable  stocks,  but  these  suffice  for  refer- 
ence. Of  course  flowers  are  grown  in  rich  pro- 
fusion. Specially  noticeable  was  a  big  plantation 
of  Hollyhocks  from  seed,  carrying  noljle  spikes  of 
capital  double  flowers,  varied  in  colours,  white, 
yellow,  pink,  red,  crimson,  and  other  hues.  A  few 
of  a  new  semi-double  strain  have  beautifully  fringed 
flowers. 

The  firm  have  long  had  a  high  reputation  for 
their  dwarf  Tropicolums.  Just  now,  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  rains,  a  big  breadth  of  ihe  self  yellow 
Golden  Queen  Nasturtium  is  most  attractive,  and 
is  a  fine  foil  to  a  lesser  breadth  of  Empress  of  India 
(rich  erimson)  close  by.  There  are  some  beautiful 
dwarf  Godetias,  of  which  Rosamund  (soft  rose)  is  a 
beaut}'.  Glorioso  is  an  iiitense  rich  crimson,  and 
Lady  Satin  Rose  and  Whitneyii  are  intermediate, 
yet  most  effective  colours.  Very  fine  indeed  is  the 
strain  of  what  are  termed  "Butterfly"  Gladioli. 
These  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  the  gan- 
davensis  and  Lemoinei  sections,  have  large  flowers, 
variously  and  brilliantly  coloured.  Summer, 
Intermediate,  and  Brompton  Stocks  are  grown  iu 
immense  quantities. 
Asters,  all  sown  in  the  open  ground,  are  later, 
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but  will  give  a  very  fine  show  presently.  So, 
too,  will  Helichrysums,  Marigolda,  and  various 
other  annuals.  Amidst  several  rows  of  the  Sweet 
Alyssiim  it  was  not  possible  to  fail  to  notice  one  of 
theconipautKonigamaritimumcompactum,  ;■!  inches 
high,  forming  dense  cushions  of  white  flowers, 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  summer  carpet  plant  to  be 
found.  Pansies,  Polj-anthuses,  and  many  other 
hardy  things  on  trial  are  there  also.  Carnations 
from  seed  sown  at  this  time  last  year  have  flowered, 
and  still  are  flowering  profusely,  and  carrying  large 
double  flowers.  To  see  all  that  is  growing  in  such 
trial  grounds  they  need  to  be  visited  often. 


CYPRIPEDIUM    X    ULTOR. 

Is  your  i.s.sue  of  the  a.'ith  ult.,  page  <>'.),  you 
record  my  new  hybrid,  Cypripedium  x  Ultor, 
which  gained  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Orchid  committee  at  their  meeting  on  the  :ilst 
ult.  I  now  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  a 
photograpli  of  the  tiower-spike  of  this  jilant, 
hoping  you  may  consider  it  worthy  of  reproduc- 
tion in  your  pages.  I  notice  in  your  issue  of 
February  :?,  liiiKi,  an  interesting  article  on 
Cypripedium  sanderianum  hybrids,  in  which  an 
illustration  of  Cypripedium  x  sanderiano- 
Curtisii  is  given.  I'robably  an  illustration  of 
Cypripedium  x  Ultor  would  prove  interesting 
to  your  readers.  I  keep  a  very  strict  record  of 
my  hyliridi.sing  operations,  and  so  am  able  to 
append  full  particulars  of  this  hybrid.  It  is  as 
follows  :  C  lawrenceanum  x  C.  sanderianum, 
raised  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Reginald  Young 
(gardener,  Thos.  ,T.  Poynfz),  Sefton  Park,  Liver- 
pool ;  crossed.  May  -29,  1804  ;  seed  sown, 
January  8,  18!J.">  ;  seedlings  discovered,  Decem- 
ber 1(1,  181).")  ;  first  flower  open,  July,  19o:j. 
Recinald  Young. 
Linnet  Lane,  Srfton  Park,  Linr/iool. 


NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

PULOXES. 

Ci  white  Phlo.xes  are  among  the  most 
valuable  plants  for  northern  gardens, 
and  of  these  the  newer  dwarf  forms  are 
by  no  means  so  good  as  tall  plants.  The 
proper  way  is,  no  doubt,  to  plant  all  sec- 
tions, the  beaut3'of  the  dwarf  Tapis  Blanc 
being  sufficient  to  ensure  a  liking  for  it  in  anj' 
garden.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  such  an 
eflective  plant  as  the  now  very  old  Bridesmaid, 
with  its  tall  habit  and  loose  spikes.  There  is 
another  variety  equally  tall,  very  late  in  flowering, 
with  starry  flowers,  but  which  I  suppose  is  to  be 
found  in  coniparativeh'  few  gardens,  that  is  one  of 
our  best  late  flowering  plants.  Each  of  these  is  so  dis- 
tinct that  they  might  be  regarded  almost  as  different 
species.  In  selecting  a  white  Phlox  it  is  wise  to 
choose  those  with  3ellow  eyes,  as  then  you  get  the 
full  efl'ect  of  the  white.  I  was  greatly  taken  with 
Phlox  Le  Mahdi,  one  of  those  purplish  tinged  forms 
that  have  been  so  prevalent  of  late  years.  Until 
this  season  it  has  been  disappointing,  however, 
but  a  group  now  in  flower  shows  that  wherever  the 
fault  formerly  lay  it  was  not  in  the  variety  itself. 
The  plant  is  of  medium  height,  with  flowers  to 
please  the  most  fastidious.  Pluni-coloured  Phloxes 
are  also  etfective,  but  in  these,  as  well  as  the  rose- 
coloured  section,  one  should  see  the  flower  before 
purchasing.     Of 

Hardy  Border  Plants 
at  present  in  flower,  Aconitum  auturonale  is 
pre-emment  for  its  bold  habit  and  for  the  grand 
effect  made  by  its  spikes  of  deep  blue.  It  is 
commonly  seen  as  an  over-grown  plant  tied  with 
severe  formality  to  a  support,  but  to  have  it  in  its 
best  form,  when  it  is  a  characteristic  plant,  strong 
two  year  old  crowns  should  be  planted  together, 
not  too  thickly  in  large  masses,  intervening  spaces 
being,  however,  filled  with  some  dwarfer  subject.  I 
have  seen  this  Aconite  very  fine  in  cold  localities 
as  late  as  October.     Even  in  forward  situations  it 


lasts  until  that  month, 
but  then  the  side  shoots 
only  are  left,  and  of 
course  much  of  its  fasci- 
nation rests  in  the 
glorious  main  spike.  I 
wonder  if 

Hyperico.m  elatum 
is  a  popular  shrub.  If 
not,  it  well  deserves  to 
be  so.  At  present  the 
bush  is  covered  with  its 
pretty  yellow  flowers, 
and  in  winter  berries 
replace  these.  The 
plant,  unfortunately,  is 
apt  to  get  cut  down  by 
severe  frosts,  and  in  cold 
districts  it  may  on  that 
account  be  somewhat 
too  tender  to  prove  re- 
liable.  Hypericums 
generally  are  a  race  that 
might  be  more  culti- 
vated. Even  our  native 
species  are  not  without 
beauty,  and  masses  and 
lines  of  H.  calycinum, 
the  Rose  of  Sharon  of 
gardeners,  are  at  present 
in  rare  beauty,  and  will 
continue  so  into  winter. 
The  rule  is  that  this 
plant  is  dowdy  and  inno- 
cent of  bloom.  Give  it, 
however,  a  good  soil, 
plenty  of  sun  —  for 
though  it  lives  in  the 
shade  it  appreciates 
sunshine — and  cut  the 
stem  back  each  year  in 
March,  the  result  will 
be  satisfactory. 

A  Sweet  Pea  Year. 

This  may  be  said  to  be 
a  Sweet  Pea  year,  the 
individual  flowers  have 
been  so  large,  and  the 
colours  so  brilliant, 
fresh,  and  lasting.  A 
decided  forward  step 
has,  moreover,  been 
eflfected  in  the  varieties 
recently    distributed. 

Lord  Rosebery  being  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  many  rose-coloured  varieties. 

Then  in  King  Edward  VII.  we  have  a  crimson 
of  the  ignea  type  that  eclipses  even  Salopian. 
Of  several  whites  Dorothy  Eckford  is  easily  first, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  the  flower  is  perhaps 
not  so  white  as  some  others.  Miss  Willmott  is,  of 
course,  still  unsurpassed.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wright  has 
come  mixed  with  me,  but  all  the  shades  are  good. 
For  vase  filling  Oracle  tlreenwood  is  invaluable. 
I  think  that  these  varieties  will  hold  a  prominent 
position  for  some  years  to  come.  Thej'  maj",  indeed, 
be  called  forerunners  of  an  advanced  type.  Not 
the  least  valuable  trait  in  our  present  day  Sweet 
Pea  is  the  certain  way  it  responds  to  what  one 
might  term  treatment  encumbered  with  difficulties. 
Mr.  Maldom  of  Duns,  a  cold  locality,  wrote  me 
last  April  that  he  had  these  Peas  in  bloom  that  were 
sown  in  pots  the  previous  September.       R.  P.  B. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

INDOOR    GARDEN. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

BY  this  time  the  general  stock  will  be 
passing  out  of  flower,  therefore  select 
from  those  layered  last  season  sufficient 
health}'  plants  for  potting  on  into  S-inch 
and  SMnch  pots.  These  plants  will 
produce  the  finest  flowers  for  spring 
and  summer  display  next  season.  Select  some 
sound  not  too  light  friable  loam,   but  containing  ] 


CYPBIPEDinM    X     DLTOR. 

a  good  proportion  of  fibre  such  as  is  found  only 
in  very  old  pastures  or  commons.  This  must  be 
broken  up  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
discarding  all  the  fine  particles.  Also  get  leaf-soil 
from  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  collected  last  winter. 
A  little  peat  may  be  added  should  the  loam  be  con- 
sidered too  heavy.  Mix  together  in  the  proportion 
two  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil,  and  oue  of  peat  it 
required.  An  S-inch  potful  of  Bentley's  Carnation 
manure  and  half  the  quantity  of  bone  meal  to  a 
barrow  load  of  soil,  together  with  sufficient  coarse 
silver  sand  and  broken  charcoal  to  render  the 
whole  porous.  Use  clean  pots  well  drained  and 
2  inches  larger  in  diameter  than  those  the  plants 
are  turned  out  of.  Remove  the  old  drainage  and 
any  loose  soil  there  may  be  from  the  ball,  and  also 
carefully  free  the  roots  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
ball  with  a  pointed  stick.  Pot  them  firmly,  and  a 
little  lower  in  the  pot  than  they  were  before,  using 
a  blunt  ended  stick  to  get  the  soil  firm  enough. 
After  potting  place  the  plants  in  a  cold  house, 
keeping  the  doors  and  all  ventilators  open,  except 
in  very  stormy  weather,  and  should  bright  sun 
intervene  a  light  shading  will  be  beneficial  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  plants  must  be  restaked,  as  it 
is  desirable  to  keep  every  shoot  possible.  Syringe 
them  morning  and  evening,  but  not  too  heavily, 
and  keep  them  rather  on  the  dry  side  at  the  root. 
The  j'oung  layers  recently  potted  up  into  3-inch  or 
4-inch  pots  should  now  have  plenty  of  air  and 
room,  and  the  strongest  of  them  transferred  to 
6-inch  or  7-inch  pots.  Keep  all  young  plants  close 
to  the  glass  and  ventilate  the  house  or  pit  freely. 
The   lights   should    be    taken    completely  off  the 
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latter  in  fine  weather.  See  that  each  plant  is 
supported  by  a  stake  8  inches  or  10  inches  higher 
than  the  plant,  and  inure  them  gradually  to  the 
full  sun. 

Calla  elliotiana  and  Varieties. 

These  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  sun  and  have 
moisture  at  the  root  gradually  withheld  with  the 
view  to  thoroughly  ripening  them.  A  cold  house  or 
pit  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  ash  border  at 
this  time  of  the  j'ear.  As  leaf  growth  is  suspended 
repot  those  that  require  it  into  a  larger  pot.  A  soil 
of  sound  loam  two  parts,  leaf-soil  and  dry  cow  manure 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve  half  a  part  each,  with 
sufficient  coarse  drift  sand  and  charcoal  to  keep  the 
soil  open  will  make  a  good  compost  for  them.  One 
moderate  watering  after  the  repotting  will  be 
sufficient,  and  as  the  plants  become  quite  dry  and 
all  the  foliage  has  disappeared  store  them  away  for 
the  winter,  either  under  the  stage  of  a  cool  house 
or  in  a  dry  shed,  where  the  temperature  will  not 
frequently  fall  below  36^  during  winter. 
Persian  Cyclamens. 

Where  a  special  strain  of  these  is  grown,  collect 
the  seeds  as  they  ripen,  and  if  sown  as  soon  as 
gathered  almost  every  seed  will  germinate  under 
the  most  ordinary  conditions. 

iVendover.  J.  Jaques. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Roses. 
The  heavy  rains  of  late,  followed  by  warm 
weather,  have  encouraged  the  late  autumn  blooms  ; 
in  fact,  both  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas  are  still 
almost  as  full  of  beauty  as  during  the  latter  part 
of  June.  The  change  of  weather  from  hot  and  dry 
to  wet  and  cold  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks 
brought  on  mildew  in  some  places,  but  the  new 
rrowths  now  forming  are  but  little  attacked. 
Those  who  wish  to  grow  Roses  without  mildew 
should  try  the  various  forms  of  Rosa  rugosa. 
None  are  more  constant  or  certain  to  please  than 
these  ;  they  are  never  troubled  with  mildew  or 
red  rust,  two  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  garden. 
R.  wichuraiana  is  also  quite  proof  against  mildew 
and  rust.  This  charming  little  Rose  is  now  at  its 
best.  The  white  single  flowers  are  very  pretty, 
and  show  up  well  against  the  dark  green  foliage  ; 
it  is  of  a  creeping  habit,  and  deserves  a  place  in 
every  garden.  Constant  stirring  of  the  soil  should 
now  be  attended  to,  the  recent  heavy  rains  having 
beaten  down  the  soil  more  firmly  than  many  of  us 
imagine,  and  it  is  at  all  times  beneficial  to  keep 
the  top  soil  loose  and  open  to  the  atmospheric 
influence.  Even  where  the  plants  are  mulched 
between  with  short  manure  I  would  prefer  them 
to  be  worked  among  as  far  as  possible.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  strike  cuttings.  After  the  rains, 
with  the  ground  warm  and  genial,  success  is 
almost  assured.  The  cuttings  should  be  placed  on 
the  partially  shaded  side  of  a  hedge  or  fence, 
using  wood  that  is  quite  half  ripe,  and  insert  it 
three  parts  of  its  length.  A  light  porous  soil  is 
best,  but  one  of  a  heavy  nature  may  be  used.  In 
this  case  a  little  sand  or  worn-out  potting  soil 
should  be  placed  at  the  base  of  the  cuttings. 
These  will  root  at  once,  and  be  practically  estab- 
lished before  winter. 

Phloxes. 
For  mixed  borders  and  shrubberies  the  perennial 
Phlox  is  very  ornamental.  The  varieties  are 
easily  increased  by  divisions  in  the  spring,  and 
also  by  cuttings.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  propa- 
gate these ;  they  strike  freely  under  a  hand 
glass  in  sandy  soil,  and  every  point  will  root. 
Plants  struck  now  will  be  ready  for  transplanting 
in  early  spring.  The  flowers  and  panicles  of  these 
are  much  finer  from  young  plants,  and  when  grown 
on  light  dry  soil  last  much  longer  in  bloom. 

Iberis  (Candytuft). 
For  masses  of  white  flowers  in  the  spring  garden 
the  more  compact-growing  species  are  invaluable. 
They  may  be  raised  from  seed  or  cuttings,  the 
latter  being  the  better  way.  The  best  time  to  take 
cuttings  is  when  the  young  shoots  of  the  season  are 
nearlj'  full  grown  and  are  becoming  firm.  These 
will  strike  freely  under  hand  glasses  or  in  a  cold 


frame,  and  will  make  good  plants  by  the  ensuing 
spring. 

Campanula  pyramidalis. 

This  fine  old  plant,  known  as  the  Chimney  Bell- 
flower,  is  now  making  a  grand  show  in  the  open 
borders.  Seed  sown  early  in  the  spring  will  now 
give  nice  plants  for  potting  up,  the  most  suitable 
soil  being  a  mixture  of  half  sandy  loam,  quarter 
road  grit,  and  a  quarter  leaf-mould.  They  suff'er 
more  from  excessive  moisture  than  from  drought. 
During  winter  the  pots  should  be  plunged  to  their 
rims  in  cold  ashes  or  dry  leaves,  and  the  rain 
warded  o9'  with  old  garden  lights.  The  plants 
may  be  planted  out  by  the  end  of  May  or  early  in 
.June,  and  most  of  them  will  flower  through 
August  and  September.  Surplus  plants  should  be 
put  out  in  various  positions  among  shrubs  or  on 
sheltered  rockeries.  In  the  latter  position  they 
are  at  home,  as  they  like  the  elevation,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  very  little  soil  they  manage  to 
exist  in.  .      T.  B.  Field. 

A«hwellthorpe  Gardens,  Norwich. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Vines. 
Houses  of  late  Grapes  intended  for  keeping 
through  the  winter  will  now  require  to  be  ireely 
ventilated  with  gentle  fire  -  heal  in  order  to 
secure  perfect  ripening  of  the  fruit  and  wood 
by  the  end  of  September.  Reduce  strong  laterals 
where  they  have  been  allowed  to  run  to  a  con- 
siderable length,  but  at  the  same  time  guard 
against  exposing  the  bunches  to  the  sun,  as  black 
Grapes  always  colour  best  under  a  canopy  of 
good  foliage.  Black  Morocco  and  Madresfield 
Court  Muscat,  two  varieties  liable  to  crack  if 
heavily  watered  or  allowed  to  hang  in  a  damp 
stagnant  atmosphere,  should  be  heavily  mulched 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture  from  the  borders. 
An  impression  prevails  with  some  growers  that 
their  success  this  season  is  entirely  due  to  the 
extension  of  laterals,  but  several  fine  examples  of 
this  noble  Grape  have  come  under  our  notice.  We 
have  found  upon  enijuiry  that  they  have  been 
grown  upon  the  close  stopping  principle,  a  fair 
proof  that  the  secret  of  success  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  management  of  the  roots  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  circulation  of  a  dry  warm  air.  Muscat 
Grapes  now  quite  ripe  must  be  closely  watched, 
and  if  necessary  slightly  shaded  with  Haythorn's 
hexagon  netting  through  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  If  the  roots  are  in  outside  borders  some 
covering  should  be  held  in  readiness  for  throwing 
off  heavy  falls  of  rain.  Gradually  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house,  using  no  more  fire-heat  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  berries 
damping,  and  ventilate  freely  on  fine  dayt'.  Follow 
up  the  relaying  of  the  roots  of  early  and  midseason 
Vines  before  the  leaves  fall.  Keep  them  well  to 
the  surface,  and  encourage  the  formation  of  new 
spongioles,  by  syringing  and  shutting  up  with  sun- 
heat  on  fine  afternoons.  In  cold,  unfavourable 
situations  Vines  should  always  have  the  run  of 
inside  as  well  as  outside  borders,  which  should  be 
well  concreted  and  drained.  Use  new  turf,  with 
an  admixture  of  old  lime  rubble,  crushed  bones,  and 
burnt  earth.  Apply  manure  as  a  mulching  in 
preference  to  mixing  it  with  the  compost,  and  aim 
at  narrow  borders  well  filled  with  roots,  which  can 
be  easily  protected  or  excited,  as  circumstances 
may  dictate.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  (Jrapes 
invariably  set  and  colour  best  when  under  control 
of  the  cultivator. 

Strawberries. 
By  this  time  the  latest  plants  will  have  become 
established  in  their  fruiting  pots,  and  the  most 
important  point  will  be  to  form  plump  ripe  crowns 
with  plenty  of  healthy  roots  under  them  for  forcing 
up  the  flower-stems  in  spring.  In  low,  damp 
situations,  more  favourable  to  the  growth  than  to 
the  ripening  of  the  crowns,  medium-sized  pots, 
which  quickly  become  filled  with  roots,  answer 
best,  and  when  this  stage  has  been  reached  raise 
them  on  planks,  dwarf  walls,  or  platforms  1  foot  or 
more  above  the  ground,  where  by  full  exposure  to 
light  and  air,  and  careful  attention  to  watering 
with  water  which  has  been  for  some  time  exposed 


to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  most  back- 
ward plants  may  be  made  fit  for  storing  in  cold 
pits  by  the  end  of  October.  Keep  the  general 
stock  of  plants  free  from  weeds  and  runners,  and 
move  them  occasionally  to  prevent  the  crock  roots 
from  striking  into  the  ground.  Also  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  worms,  red  spider,  and  mildew.  The 
best  remedy  for  the  removal  of  the  first  is  clear 
lime  water,  and  the  others  may  be  destroyed  by 
dipping  the  leaves  of  the  plants  in  a  mixture  of 
sulphur  and  water.  If  very  early  forcing  is  con- 
templated, the  first  batch  of  Vicomtesse  Hericarte 
de  Thury  and  La  tJrosse  Sucree,  which  is  equally 
early  and  produces  finer  fruit,  may  now  be  taken 
to  an  open  airy  situation,  where  they  can  be 
partially  plunged  for  the  belter  protection  of  the 
roots,  which  should  now  be  almost  forcing  the  balls 
out  of  the  small  pots,  as  well  as  to  economise  time 
in  watering.  If  not  already  done,  get  the  surplus 
runners  planted  out  on  good  ground  conveniently 
situated  for  water.  Mulch  and  encourage  a 
vigorous  growth,  as  these  plants  will  give  the 
earliest  runners  for  next  year's  forcing,  lor  main 
crops  relying  upon  Royal  Sovereign  and  the 
Burghley  var.  of  President.  If  a  spare  cold  pit  can 
be  planted  out  with  Sovereign  in  rich  soil  the  very 
finest  possible  fruit  can  be  got  at  a  minimum  of 
cost  and  trouble  just  at  the  best  time. 
Madresfield  Court.  W.  Crump. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cardoons. 
The  plants  will  now  be  ready  for  banding  and 
earthing  up.  Haybands  answer  as  well  as  any- 
thing, and  after  making  the  end  fast  at  the  base  of 
the  plant,  it  should  be  wound  round  it  and  upwards 
until  the  desired  length  that  it  is  intended  to 
blanch  is  obtained.  It  the  plants  are  not  yet  fully 
grown  the  work  should  be  spread  over  two  opera- 
tions at  intervals  of  a  few  days. 

Thinninu  Winter  Crops. 
The  importance  of  thinning  out  all  seedling 
vegetables  in  good  time  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
and  more  especially  is  it  necessary  to  perform  this 
work  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  of 
those  that  are  to  stand  the  winter.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious,  viz.,  the  hardier  and  more 
sturdy  the  plants  are  the  better  will  they  stand 
the  winter.  Unless  the  plants  stand  away  from 
each  other  from  the  commencement  of  growth  they 
will  quickly  become  drawn  and  tender.  Spinach, 
Turnips,  and  Onions  should  have  early  attention, 
as  should  seedlings  that  are  raised  in  beds  for 
transplanting,  in  order  to  prepare  them  before 
putting  out  into  permanent  quarters  or  to  remain 
where  they  are  sown. 

Winter  Salads. 
In  many  establishments  salads  are  in  almost 
daily  request  throughout  the  year,  and  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  maintain  the  supply,  but  not  so  in 
the  dull  short  winter  days.  Preparations  should 
be  made  for  lilting  and  housing  Lettuce  and 
Endive  so  that  they  re-establish  themselves  before 
winter.  Large  plants  are  essential  for  this,  and 
they  should  be  lifted  with  good  balls  of  soil,  and 
transplanted  or  bedded  (3  inches  apart  in  rough 
frames  or  pits.  Give  one  good  watering  at  the 
roots  when  the  work  is  completed,  and  no  more 
will  then  be  required  for  a  considerable  time. 
Leave  the  lights  ofl'  on  fine  days  and  nights, 
replacing  them  only  to  throw  off  rains  and  sharp 
frosts.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  insert  cuttings  of 
Watercress  for  providing  strong  plants  for  winter. 
It  kept  close  and  shaded  roots  are  quickly  emitted, 
when  the  points  should  bo  pinched  out  and  the 
plants  stood  in  a  cool  and  shaded  spot  in  the  open 
until  frosts  occur,  when  remove  them  to  a  light 
position  in  pits  or  cool  houses.  Insert  the  cuttings 
thickly  in  (i-inch  pots  filled  with  common  garden 
soil,  taking  care  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  abun- 
dant supplies  of  water. 

Potatoes. 
All  the  early  and  second  early  varieties  should 
be  lifted  by  now  and  stored  before   they  become 
diseased.      If   it   is    intended    to   save   seed   some 
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suitable  sized  tubers  should  be  left  upon  the  likely  to  be  very  troublesome  this  year,  and  every 
ground  until  they  become  quite  green  and  dry,  precaution  should  be  taken  to  check  it  on  its  first 
when  they  should  be  laid  out  thinly  in  a  cool  shed  appearance,  or,  better  still,  to  use  the  well-known 
for  the  winter.  The  edible  tubers  may  be  stored  remedy,  plenty  of  sulphur,  to  prevent  its  appear- 
when  quite  dry  in  the  Potato  shed,  and  kept  ance,  puffing  it  well  on  the  underside  of  the  foliage, 
covered  with  sweet  litter  or  old  mats  The  late  Should  rust  put  in  its  appearance  use  every  means  to  possess 
sorts  are  looking  remarkably  well,  especially  that  exterminate   it.      I  know  of   nothing  better  than  ,  flavour. 


delicious,  rich,  melting,  and  quite  unlike  the 
watery  insipid  quality  of  many  of  the  American 
sorts.  Peregrine  is  a  Peach  for  all  gardens.  It  bears 
abundantly,  forces  well,  offers  no  great  cultural 
difficulties,  and  is  very  hardy.  Other  Peaches 
all  these  virtues  but  one,  and  that  is 
It  is  fruit  of  luscious   quality   that   we 


fine  variety   Up-to-date,   which  thrives  well  with    weak  paraffin  and  water  well  mi.xed  and  constantly    desire,  and  no  one  can  grumble  that  Peregrine  has 


us.  The  recent  heavy  rains  are  benefitting  them 
considerabl}',  and  provided  we  now  have  some 
warmer  weather  the  crop  should  be  a  good  and 
heavy  one. 
SloneUigh  Ahhey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Marti.v. 


applied   to  prevent   it  gaining  headwaj'. 
tried  this  with  the  best  possible  results. 

Earwics. 


I    have  I  not  this  in  its  fulness. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Late  Gooseberries  on  North  Walls. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  best  results  from 
a  north   wall.     So  far  I  have  found  that  few  trees 
give  a  better  return  than  the  Gooseberry,  and  as  the 
tree  can  be  grown  readilj'  with  little  labour  I  may 

Jlany  bare  spaces 

I  do  not  say   that 

dark  and  do  considerable  mischief  both  to  the  bud    other  fruils   are   less   valuable,   as   much  depends 

and  flower.  upon  variety  and  space  at  command.     The  Goose- 


Trap  earwigs  and   destroj-   them  as   previously 
advised,  and  also   search    for   them    with   a  lamp 
during   evening.      When    Bamboo  canes  are  used 
these  should   be  cut  off  at  a  joint  or  thoroughly 
These  look  remarkably  well  this  season,  and  if  we    plugged,  or  these  will  form   capital  hiding  places  \  say  that  it  is  most  profitable, 
get  a  good  sunny  autumn  to  properly  mature   the    for  them,   from    whence    they   come   forth   in   the    could  be  given   to  the   trees 
wood  very  fine  flowers  may  be  expected,  particu- 
larly   of    the   Incurved   section,    as   these    flowers 


always  develop  more  kindly  when  the  wood  is  not  Pompons  and  late-flowering  varieties  grown  in  berry  as  a  double  cordon  does  well  on  a  wall,  and 
over-ripened  early  in  the  year.  At  this  date  the  bush  form  must  have  their  growths  supported  as  ,  I  have  grown  single  cordons,  but  this  adds  to 
whole  of  the  buds  in  the  large  flowering  section  they  require  it,  neatly  looping  up  each  to  one  stout  |  expense  at  the  start.  When  the  trees  are  given 
required  for  the  early  and  middle  good  soil  and  food  at  the  start  they 

—  '  soon  cover  a  large  space.     Double 

cordons  or  trees  trained  with,  say, 
half  a  dozen  leaders  soon  fill  a  good 
space.  Another  point  is  that  when 
the  Gooseberry  is  grown  on  a  wall 
it  is  much  later,  coming  in  when 
others  are  over.  Kven  when  ripe 
the  fruit  keeps  a  long  time,  and 
when  grown  in  this  waj'  it  is  easy 
to  protect  the  fruits  with  netting. 
There  are  other  advantages,  such 
as  easy  gathering  of  the  fruits, 
which  are  usually  much  finer. 
Once  the  wall  space  is  covered  there 
is  little  trouble  in  pruning.  Merely 
spur  back  the  shoots  and  occasion- 
ally thin  them  out  here  and  there. 

A  Valdaule  Late  Cherry, 
Late  Duke. 

Cherries  in  the  south  and  western 
counties  have  sufl'ered  so  much  by 
the  bad  weather  experienced  earlier 
in  the  season  that  any  one  variety 
that  was  saved  from  the  wreck  is 
doubly  valuable.  I  never  recollect 
Late  Duke  failing.  Though  it 
varies  in  adverse  seasons,  there  is 
usually  a  fair  crop  when  others 
fail.  It  does  not  possess  the  same 
good  quality  as  Way  Duke,  but  if 
the  fruit  is  allowed  to  hang  on 
the  trees  when  ripe  it  is  by  no 
means  inferior  ;  many  like  its 
slightly  acid  flavour,  and  for  tarts 
and  preserves  it  beats  the  Morello. 
The  fruits  are  large,  the  tree  grows 
well,  and  is  less  subject  to  canker 
than  some  dessert  varieties.  With 
us  on  a  light  soil  it  is  most  reli- 
able, and  even  in  seasons  of 
'  stick  in  the  centre.  Allow  the  plants  plenty  of  abundance  Late  Duke  is  always  valued  for  its 
room  .so  that  an  abundance  of  sun  and  light  can  keeping  properties,  as  the  fruits  hang  well  into 
reach  them.  These  will  require  plenty  of  manure  i  September.  Being  so  productive  the  tree  is  most 
^1  water  now  that  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots.  I  useful  when  earlier  sorts  are  over.  I  have  also 
this  may  not  be  noticeable  for  some  time,  it  is  The  Pompons  and  Pompon  Anemones  will  require  grown  it  as  a  bush  or  dwarf  standard,  but  grown 
almost  certain  to  appear,  even  when  the  bloom  is  a  moderate  amount  of  disbudding,  which  should  be  thus  it  is  more  difficult  to  preserve  from  birds.  It 
half  expanded,  especially  among  highly-fed  plants,    judiciously  carried  out.  E.  Beckett. 

„  ',      Aldtnham  Hoii-ie  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 

lEEDIN<.i.  '  ' 

This   must    be  done    with    extreme  care.     As  I  ,  - 

have  before  frequently  pointed  out,  this  is  often 

indulged  in  to  too  great  an  extent,   especially  so 

immediately  after  the  plants  have  been  disbudded, 

without    resulting    in    coarse,    unrefined    blooms. 

Thin  out  the  plants  if  space  will  allow  to  at   least 

15  inches  or    IS   inches  apart,   and   take   care   to  | 

ensure  the  safety  of  each  growth  and  flower-bud  \    "%       '%         7  E    are   pleased    to    illustrate    this  ,  , 

against  wind.  I      %       /V       /       Peach    by    a    drawing    showing    lot  of  plants  on  a  north  border,  and  it  was  so  good 

its  natural  size.  As  mentioned  in  I  that  we  shall  grow  it  more  largely  in  future.  The 
The     Garden'     of     last     week,  '  plant  makes  a  free  and   compact  growth,  and  the 


part  of  Novembershould  be  secured, 
also  any  varieties  which  are  only 
just  beginning  to  form  and  are 
required  for  the  lime  mentioned 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  light, 
airy  green  or  fruit  house,  raising 
the  points  of  the  growths  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible.  This  will 
make  quite  ten  days  difference  in 
the  time  of  flowering.  Mme.  Car- 
not  and  its  sports  are  always  best 
when  treated  in  this  way,  and 
finely-developed  flowers  can  rarely 
be  ensured  in  the  early  days  of 
November  unless  treated  as  ad- 
vised, and  the  same  applies  to  many 
of  the  late-flowering  Incurved,  such 
as  Princess  Teck  and  its  family. 
These,  though  seldom  now  seen  in 
the  high  state  of  perfection  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  are  invalu- 
able to  the  exhibitor  when  at  their 
best,  as  they  constitute  a  true  type 
of  the  Incurved,  and  their  worth  is 
sure  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  good  judges. 

Retarding  Early  Bods 

is  also   of  the  utmost  importanie, 

as  every  endeavour  should  be  made 

to    have    the    collection    specially 

grown  in  the  pink  of  condition  for 

the  dates  re([uired,  and  much  may 

be  done  to  keep  back    the   earlier 

set  buds  bj'  placing  the  plants  under 

terapoiary  erected  lights    under  a 

north  wall,  which  should  be  made 

absolutely  drip  proof  with   a  free 

circulation   of  air  day  and    night. 

Avoid    overcrowding    the     plants, 

and   when   in    this    position    very 

little  water  will  be  required.     In  no  case   should 

any    plants     remain      in      the     open     when     the 

buds   show   signs    of   expanding,    as   these   rarely 

escape  damage  and  perfect  their  flowers.     Though 


the  new  peach  peregrine.    (Xalural  iize.i 

(Given  an  award  t\f  merit  at  the  last  meetiwj  0/  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

Shown  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgewoith.) 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PEACH    PEREGRINE. 


Thoroughly  syringe  the  plants  with  tepid 
water  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
on  very  hot,  bright  days  two  or  three  limes 
during  the  day.     This,  with  the  heavy  dews  which 

we  experience  at  this  time  of  year,  cloes  much  in  j  Son  of  Sawbridgeworth.     Tht 
assisting  the  buds  to  swell  properly.     Mildew  is  I  colouring,  a   warm    crimson, 


w 


is  well  worth  wall  space  in  any  garden. 

Strawberry  Trafalgar. 

This  late  Strawberry  crops  enormously  and  is  a 
good  grower,  and  this  is  peculiar,  as  Messrs. 
Laxton,  who  sent  out  Trafalgar  in  19U0,  give 
Latest  of  All  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine  as  the 
parents.  With  me  Latest  of  All  is  by  no  means  a 
strong  grower,  though  the  fruits  are  of  excellent 
quality.  They  are  conical  in  shape,  and  the  flesh 
is  firm,  sweet,  and  luscious.     This  year  we  have  a 


pages  126  and  I4'2,  it  is  a  superb 

fruit  raised  by  Messrs.  Rivers  and 

truit  is  of  beautiful 

and  the    flavour  is 


foliage  is  large,  smooth,  and  free  from  mildew. 
Owing  to  its  heavy  crop  it  should  have  more  space, 
as  the  fruit  trusses  are  large  and  very  heav}',  and 
in  wet  seasons  the  big  leaves  prevent  the  sun  from 
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reaching  the  fruits  if  at  all  crowded.  Trafalgar 
will,  I  think,  prove  one  of  the  beat  of  the  newer 
introductions. 

Nectarine  Early  Rivers  and  the  Season. 

This  Nectarine  has  been  so  good  of  recent  years 
that  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  it  has  quite  failed  this 
season,  and  in  a  few  instances  whole  trees 
have  been  killed  by  the  severe  weather  of  early 
May.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this 
valuable  new  Nectarine  has  behaved  generally,  as 
owing  to  its  earliness,  size,  and  flavour  a  large 
number  of  trees  must  have  been  planted  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Another  point  that  should 
not  bo  lost  sight  of  is  that  both  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  last  autumn  made  a  late  growth,  and 
the  wood  was  softer  than  usual.  Early  in  May 
the  growth  of  these  trees  was  very  forward,  and  it 
is  possible  that  earlier  varieties  felt  the  severe 
weather  more  acutely.  Most  of  the  early  American 
Peaches  were  damaged  badly,  and  the  early  Rivers 
sufTered  in  the  same  way,  being  on  a  south-west 
wall  and  close  to  the  water  in  a  low  lying  garden. 
I  intend  to  replant  this  variety  again  ;  it  is  too 
good  to  omit,  and  it  may  have  suffered  more  than 
in  other  places,  as  we  registered  17°  of  frost  at 
the  date  named. 

Middlesex.  0.  Wvthes. 
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NOTES 


FROM     HAMPTON 
COURT. 

So  far  the  heav}'  and  all  too  frequent  rains  of 
the  summer  have  had  no  ill  eS'ect  on  the 
famous  and  beautiful  gardens  here.  The 
chief  defect,  if  any,  is  seen  in  the  lack  of 
growth  of  a  few  tender  plants  used  for 
carpeting,  especially  the  variegated 
Mesembryanthenium  and  Leucophyton  Browni, 
things  that  like  ample  warmth  ;  but  the  soil  is  very 
porous,  moisture  soon  percolates  away,  and 
generally  there  is  little  evidence  of  excessive  rain. 
One  special  product  of  the  rains  is  seen  in  the 
delightful  greenness  of  the  lawns,  which,  by  persis- 
tent rolling  and  mowing,  have  now  become  very 
firm  and  smooth  and  clean.  It  is  a  singularly 
enjoyable  feature  which  visitors  highly  appreciate, 
and  constitutes  for  all  the  wealth  of  floral  decoration 
on  every  hand  a  fitting  framework  or  setting. 
Without  showing  painful  tidiness  every  part  is 
neat,  clean,  and  all  that  a  well-kept  garden 
should  be. 

Water  Lilies.  —  The  newest  feature  in  these 
gardens,  and  one  that  proves  to  be  an  immense 
attraction,  is  the  many  Nymphwas  which  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  so  eSeclively  introduced  into  the 
large  fountain  basin.  Always  a  very  bold 
feature,  the  sixty  or  so  of  fine  plants  now  growing 
and  flowering  constitute  not  only  a  great  novelty 
but  also  a  charming  feature.  The  varieties  are 
many,  and  of  the  best.  As  the  roots  become 
stronger  each  year  the  water  will  gradually 
become  well  furnished.  The  fountain  pipes  are  far 
from  being  ornamental,  and  if  these  could  be 
replaced  in  summer  with  a  fine  group  of  tall  Palms, 
Ferns,  or  other  appropriate  foliage,  and  a  score  or 
so  of  similar  but  bushy  plants  in  tubs  were  placed 
round  on  the  broad  bare  stone  margin,  the  efl'ect 
then  produced  would  be  remarkably  beautiful. 

The  Lovij  Border. — Few  gardens  in  the  king- 
dom can  show  such  a  wealth  of  flowers  on  a  side 
border  as  can  now  be  seen  on  that  long  but  all 
too  narrow  border  which  extends  from  the  high 
road  to  the  river  front,  excepting  the  palace 
facade.  This  is  just  now  in  great  beauty,  the  bulk 
of  its  planting  being  in  clumps  or  blocks  of  diverse 
plants,  with  climbers,  Hollyhocks,  Hemps,  and 
various  good  tall  plants  at  the  back.  Here  hardy 
and  tender  plants  combine  with  fine  effect.  Peren- 
nial Phloxes  are  huge  clumps,  and  of  rich  colours. 
Hollyhocks  are  fine,  and  clean  masses  of  Lilium 
Harrisi,  Bouvardia  Humboldti,  purple,  rose,  and 
scarlet  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Pentstemons,  Hy- 
drangea paniculata,  Gypsophilas,  Kalosanthes, 
AlouBoas,  white  and  red  Fuchsias,  also  of  zonal 


Pelargoniums,  Chrysanthemum  latifolium.  Prin- 
cess Henry,  a  veritable  giant  Marguerite,  Gazania 
splendens,  blue  Veronicas,  white  Milletoils,  and 
many  other  things,  all  showing  how  to  plant 
flower  borders  boldly. 

Fuchsias  and  Heliotropes.  — 01  the  Fuchsias 
planted  in  quantity  here  none  is  more  effective 
than  the  old  red  and  white  single  Mme.  Cornel- 
lessen,  introduced  so  many  years  ago,  and  still  the 
best  for  bedding.  It  is  here  on  plants  3  feet  to 
3A  feet  in  height  literally  a  mass  of  bloom. 
Because  of  its  freedom  to  flower  it  makes  slow 
growth.  Another  very  free  flowering  variety, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  aemi-standards,  is  the  red 
self  Marinka  :  this  on  a  floor  of  white  Bouvardias 
is  very  effective.  There  are  other  varieties,  but 
these  two  are  the  best.  Heliotrope  President 
(iarfield,  in  tall,  broad  bushy  plants  full  of  bloom 
is  pleasing  intermixed  with  Streptosolen  .Tamesoni, 
plants  that,  by  the  by,  want  to  be  12  inches 
taller  than  the  Heliotropes  are,  though  prettiest 
are  tall  plants  of  the  white  Swainsonia,  which 
show  with  good  effect  above  the  dark  Heliotrope. 
Other  tall  flowering  plants  largely  used  are 
Plumbagos  and    Cannas.     Of  the  latter  President 


describe  one  tithe  of  the  bedding.     A  visit  reveals 
all,  and  is  an  education  in  floral  decoration. 

A.  D. 
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NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 
Northern  Division. 
This  exhibition  was  held  in  the  large  show  house  of  the 
Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  ir)th  inat.,  and  proved  a  great  success,  but  unfortunately 
the  weather  being  bad  the  attendance  was  very  thin.  The 
exhibits  as  a  whole  were  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  in 
many  cases  exceptionally  ttne  stands  were  put  up. 

For  twelve  bizarres  and  Hakes,  white  grounds,  dissimilar, 
Mr.  T.  Lord,  Todniorden,  secured  the  leading  prize  with  fine 
blooms  of  J.  S.  Hedderly,  Geo.  Melville,  Master  Fred,  At  line, 
Sportsman,  Admiral  Curzon,  Gurdon  Lewis,  Mrs.  Shaw, 
Sarah  Payne,  Miss  Constance  Graham,  and  C.  F.  Thurston  ; 
S[r.  J.  \V.  Bentley,  Stakehill,  was  second,  his  best  blooms 
being  Pandora,  Arline,  Spurtsnian,  &c.  ;  Mr.  T.  Etherington, 
Middleton,  Junction,  third. 

For  six  varieties,  ^Ir.  J.  Edwards,  Moston,  was  first,  having 
Pandora,  J.  D.  Hextall,  R.  Houlgrave,  Gordon  Lewis.  C.  F. 
Thurston,  and  Sarah  Payne  ;  Mr.  T.  Brocklehurst,  Marple, 
second,  with  Othello  and  G.  Melville;  JTr.  \V.  Curbstone, 
Heaton  Moor,  third. 

For  twelve  Picotees,  white  grounds,  dissimilar,  Mr.  C.   F. 
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Faure,  with  its  deep  maroon  foliage,  is  very 
striking  intermixed  with  silver  variegated  Abu- 
lilons. 

Beijonias,  dbc. — The  most  brilliant  colour  bed  is 
one   near   the    river   front.      It    is    planted   with 
Begonia    Lafayette,    the     very    best     and     most 
eflective  double   ever  introduced.      Mr.   Gardiner 
mentioned  that  whilst  some  complained  that  they 
could  not   make  this  variety   grow   he   found   no 
ditficulty  in  doing  so,  as  his  superb  plants  attest. 
It  has,  in  fact,  been   too   much   coddled    in   heat. 
The  plants  are  thinly  placed  on  a  carpet  of  Fuchsia 
Meteor,  whilst  here  and  there  are  dotted  plants, 
20  inches  to  24  inches  in    height,  of   the  silvery 
Fuchsia  Gracilis,  small  variegated  Abutilons,  and 
Cliloroph}  tons.      This  gloi  ious  bed  is  worth  going 
miles    to    see.      Another    bed    of     dat  k-coloured 
Begonias,    planted    thinly   on   a   carpet   of   Sweet ' 
Alyssum,  is  dotted  with  fine  balloon-ehaped  plants  j 
of  the  new  Kochia  Scoparia,  that  attract  so  much  , 
notice  intermixed.     Apricot  and  golden  Begonias  > 
also  are  very  effective.     Verbena  Ellen  Willmott ' 
is  used  to  produce  a  fine  mass  of  pink  colour.     The  I 
old  species.  Verbena  venosa  and  Erinicoides  alba,  ' 
with  tall  plants  of  variegated  Veronica,   make   a  I 
pretty    combination.       But    it    is    impossible    to  I 


Thurston,  Wolverhampton,  first,  with  fresh  flowers  of  W.  H. 
Johnson,  Pride  of  Leyt:)n,  Mrs.  Holden,  Ganymede,  Little 
Phil,  Mrs.  Gorton,  Mrs.  Openshaw,  Favourite,  brunette, 
Henry  Kenyon,  Thos.  Williams,  and  Lady  Louise  ;  second, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Birmingham  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Lord, 

For  six  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Edwards  was  first  ;  the  Rev.  C. 
Gottwaltz,  Droitwich,  second  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  third. 

For  twelve  selfs,  not  more  than  two  flowers  of  one  variety  : 
First,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  strong  blooms  of  Avalanche, 
Bomba,  Snowdrop,  Teddy  Galton,  Cadet,  Jenny  Gough,  Agnes 
Sarriil,  Miss  Alley,  Snowdrift,  Richard  Dean,  Germania,  and 
Sir  Bevys ;  second,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  with  Isinglass, 
Orpheus,  and  Miss  Eric  Hambro ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Lord. 

For  six  varieties  :  First,  the  Rev.  C.  Gottwaltz,  with  fine 
flowers  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Curbstone  ;  third,  Mr.  D.  Walker. 

For  twelve  fancy  or  yellow  ground  Carnations  oi  'icotees, 
not  more  than  two  flowers  of  one  variety  :  First,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thurston,  with  a  grand  lot ;  second,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  ;  third, 
Mr.  T.  Lord. 

For  six  fancies  :  First,  Mr.  D.  Walker,  with  H.  Falkland, 
Gronow,  Helios,  Charles  Martel,  Paladin,  and  Erith;  second, 
the  Rev.  C.  Gottwaltz  ;  third,  Mr.  \V.  Curbstone. 

Carnations,  single  blooms,  scarlet  bizarre  :  First  and  fifth, 
Mr.  0.  F.  Thurston,  with  R.  Houlgrave  ;  second  and  third, 
Mr.  J.  Edwards,  with  Admiral  Curzon  and  R.  Houlgrave; 
fourth,  Mr.  C.  F.  Budenberg,  with  R.  Houlgrave.  Crimsoni 
bizarre:  First  and  second,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Master  Fred 
and  J,  T.  Hedderly  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  with  C.  F. 
Thurston  ;  fourth  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  J.  .S.  Hedderly  ; 
fifth,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston  with  the  same  kind.  Pink  and 
purple  bizarre:  First  and  second,  Mr.  T.  Loid,  with  Sarah 
Payne ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  with  the  same  kind  ;  fouith 
and  fifth,  Mr,  A,  R.  Brown,  with  George  Ru(*d.    Scarlet 
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flake  :  Mr.  l'.  F.  Thurston  ;  third  and  fourth,  Mr.  T.  Lord, 
with  Sportsman  ill  each  case;  tlfth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with 
Guardsman.  Rose  flake  :  First  and  second,  ilr.  ('.  F.  Tliur- 
8ton,  with  Mrs.  Kowan  and  Mr.  T.  Lord  ;  third  and  fcjurth, 
Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  his  namesake  ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  lirocklehurs:, 
the  same  variety.  Pmple  flake:  First,  Mr.  T.  Lord  ;  second 
and  third,  Mr.  C.  F.  Tliurston  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Curbstone, 
all  staging  Gordon  Lewis ;  fifth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with 
Gordon  Melville. 

PiCOTEES. 

For  single  hloonis,  heavy  red  edge  :  First,  Mr.  T.  Lord, 
with  .Tohn  .Smith  :  second  anil  fourth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with 
Brunette  and  Iteatie  ;  third.  Mr.  <.'.  F.  Thurstcm,  with 
Brunette;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  with  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hardman. 
Light  red  edge  :  First  and  third.  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  with 
Mrs.  Gorton  and  'Jhomas  Williams;  second,  llev.  C. 
Gottwaltz.  with  Thomas  Williams  ;  fourth  and  filth,  Mr.  E. 
Kenyon,  with  Mrs.  Gorton  and  Thomas  Williams.  Heavy 
purple  edge:  First  and  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  with  .Mrs. 
Openshaw  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  F-  Tliurston,  with  the  same  kind; 
third,  Mr.  E.  Kenyon,  with  .Muriel  ;  fifth,  Mr.  A.  K.  Brown, 
with  Fanny  Fett.  Light  purple  edge:  First  and  fifth,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown,  with  Pride  of  Leyton  and  Myra ;  second  and 
fourth,  the  Rev.  (;.  Gottwaltz,  the  same  varieties;  third, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thuiston,  with  Pride  of  Leyton.  Heavy  rose, 
scarlet,  or  salmon  edge  :  First,  Mr.  A.  R,  Brown,  with  Mrs. 
Payne  ;  second,  the  Rev.  ('.  Gottwaltz,  with  Louie  ;  third  and 
fourth,  Mr.  E.  Kenyon,  with  Mrs.  Holden  ;  fifth,  Mr.  T. 
Lord,  with  Campania.  Light  rose,  scarlet,  or  salmon  edge: 
First  and  fiflli,  Mr.  .\.  R.  Brown,  with  Lucy;  secc^nd  and 
fourth,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Fortrose  and  F'avourite ;  third, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  with  Nellie. 

Pkemiek  Blooms. 
Picotee  :  Jlr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  a  charming  white  ground 
purple  edge  Myra.    Carnation:  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  with  J.  U. 
Hextall,  crimson  bizarre. 

CKRTIFICATES. 

The  following  awards  were  made  :  The  Rev.  C.  Gottwaltz 
for  Myra,  as  above,  and  for  Lucy,  a  light  scarlet-edged 
Picotee.  Mr.  B.  .Simmonite,  Sheftleld,  for  Aurora,  a  heavy 
rose-edged  variety. 

The  courteous  lion,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  W. 
Prescott,  carried  out  the  details  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Annual  Outlsg. 
The  annual  outing  of  members  took  place  on  Monday, 
the  lOtli  inst  ,  when  a  party  of  nearly  fifty  journeved  to  The 
Hendro,  Monimiuth,  the  beiutilul  residence  of  Lord  Llan- 
gattock.  Leaving  Cardiff  in  saloon  carriages  at  !:.:iO.  the 
party  reached  Abergavenny  at  11.10,  where  a  stait  was 
made  for  the  Swan  Hotel.  At  VI  noon  a  splendid  dinner 
was  served.  Mr.  F.  G.  Treseder,  F.R.H..S.,  N.D.S.,  occupied 
the  chair.  The  toast  list  was  of  a  very  brief  nature,  owing 
to  the  limited  time. 

The  health  of  "The  President"  (.T.  Lynn  Thomas,  Esq., 
C.B.,  F.R.C.S,  .I.P.)  was  proposed  by  Mr.  II.  R.  Farmer, 
chairman  of  the  association.  Owing  to  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  I'homas  Malpass.bead  eardener 
to  that  gentleman,  responded.  "  Tlie  Cardiff  Gaideners' 
Association"  was  proposed  bv  .Mr.  C.  Phelps,  V.P.,  and 
responded  to  by  Messrs.  H.  R.  Fanner,  T.  Malpass,  and  John 
Julian.  "The  Visitors"  was  proposed  bv  Mr.  Tlionias 
Clarke,  and  responded  to  liv  .Mr.  Roddy.  "  The  Chairman  " 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Prosser  and  responded  to  .Mr. 
F.  G.  Treseder. 

Alter  the  party  had  been  photographed  they  proceeded  in 
brakes  to  The  Ilendre,  which  was  reached  after  a  little  over 
two  hours'  drive  through  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
valley  of  the  Isk.  Mr.  'Thomas  Cooniber,  F.R.H  .S.,  head 
gardener  to  his  lordship,  met  the  members  at  the  entrance 
and  conducted  them  over  the  gardens,  where,  as  usual, 
everything  looked  in  perfect  order.  Of  the  outside  crops. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  were  in  abundance,  but  .as  Mr. 
Ooomber  had  told  many  of  the  members  at  our  late  show, 
acting  as  one  of  the  judges  there,  that  he  had  neither 
Apples  nor  Pears.  And  true  it  appeared  that  he  must  have 
suffered  very  severely  by  the  disastrous  hailstorms  during 
the  spring  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom.  The  lawns  and 
rockei ies  were  beautiful.  By  special  request  the  memliers 
were  photographed  in  front  of  the  mansion  Here  Jlr. 
Coomber  introduced  the  pirty  to  the  housekeeper,  who 
very  courteously  showed  them  the  various  rooms  full  of 
costly  works  of  art. 

Tea  (which  was  very  generously  provided  by  his  lordship) 
was  now  served,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  after  the 
delightful  ramble  th  oiigh  a  niost  bracing  air.  Mr.  II.  R. 
Faimer  moved  a  very  heaity  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Llangattock.  In  the  absence  of  his  lordship,  Mr. 
Coomber  ably  responded.  Jlr.  J.  J.  Graham  moved  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Coomber,  who,  he  said,  the  members 
felt  deeply  indebted  to,  as  he  had  done  all  that  was  possible 
to  make  the  day  what  it  really  was— a  happy  one.  Mr.  R. 
Mayne  seconded.  Mr.  Ooomber  briefly  thanked  the  mem- 
bers for  their  kind  expressions. 

The  brakes  were  now  ready  to  convey  the  members  back 
to  Abergavenny,  l  hence  to  the  station.  Cardiflf  was  reached 
at  10  p.m.  The  party  unanimously  thanked  the  hon. 
secretary,  who  had  charge  of  the  arrangements. 


TROWBRIDGE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
One  of  the  best-known  exhibitions  in  the  West  of  England 
is  that  held  at  Trowbridge,  \\  iltshire,  whose  staple  industry 
is  the  weaving  of  woollen  cloths.  Fifty-four  years  ago  the 
Trowbridge  Hcuticultural  Society  was  formed,  and  it  has 
held  an  exhibition  annually  since.  One  of  the  leading 
commercial  families  is  that  of  the  Stancombs,  and  a  few 
years  ago  when  Mr.  William  Stanconib,  who  was  the 
president  of  the  society,  died,  he  left  by  will  to  the  society, 
being  lord  of   the   manor,  a  spacious  field  in  the    townj 


adjoining  the  Great  Western  Railway  Station,  for  the  use 
of  the  society,  conditionally  upon  a  flower  show  being  held 
at  least  once  in  three  years,  the  trustees  of  the  ground  being 
the  magistrates  for  the  borough.  The  annual  show  was 
held  on  the  19th  inst.,  the  weather  being  gloriously  fine. 
There  was  a  very  large  attendance,  excursion  trains 
coming  in  from  many  parts,  and  a  sum  of  nearly  t:300  was 
taken  at  the  gates.  The  town  gives  itself  up  to  a  day's 
enjoyment,  the  streets  are  prettily  decorated,  a  high-class 
military  band  is  engaged,  with  a  display  of  fireworks  at  night. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  specimen  plants  are  always  well 
shown  by  local  men,  principally  by  Mr.  H.  Matthews, 
gardener  to  W.  J.  .Mann,  Esq.,  and  by  two  local  florists, 
Messrs.  G.  Tucker  and  H.  Pocock.  There  are  classes  for 
twelve,  six,  and  three,  and  some  very  fine  Ericas  find  their 
way  on  to  the  exhibition  stage,  as  well  as  Ixoras  and 
Dipladenias,  Ferns  (finely  shown  in  collections  of  twelve), 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  (exceptionally  fine),  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, Coleus,  ornanientalfoliaged  plants,  and  Orchids 
are  always  fine  features.  The  glory  of  Trowbridge  is  its 
specimen  Fuchsias.  The  veteran  Fuchsia  raiser,  James  Lye, 
who  was  for  years  the  champion  grower  and  exhibitor  of 
these  plants,  was  among  those  who  set  the  fashion  of 
Fuchsia  culture  in  Trowbridge,  and  several  of  his  disciples 
follow  in  his  wake.  The  Trowbridge  specimen  plants  are  in 
10-inch  or  l-.'-inch  pots.  Ihey  are  from  two  to  five  years  in 
age,  7  feet  and  S  feet  in  height,  the  branches  tied  in  to  some 
extent  so  as  to  economise  space  in  the  vans  in  which  they 
are  conveyed,  sometimes  long  distances,  for  the  height  o"f 
the  plants  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  being  sent  by 
rail,  the  foliage  finely  developed,  feathers  down  over  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  hiding  it  from  view,  and  they  are  liberally 
sheeted  in  blossom.  James  Lye  used  to  put  his  plants  in 
the  open  in  May  with  a  slight  awning  over  them  to  ward  off 
tropical  rains,  and  in  this  way  they  were  finished  (ilf  tor  the 
exhibition  tents,  with  the  exception  of  Bath  and  Chippenham, 
flower  shows  within  easy  distance  of  the  centres  of  culti- 
vation. No  such  plants  are  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  They  are 
superb  examples  of  cultural  skill.  The  two  leading  growers 
in  the  Trowbridge  district  are  George  Tucker  and  Henry 
Pocock,  and  there  are  two  classes  for  specimens,  one  for  six 
and  one  for  four.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Pocock  had  the  best 
SIX,  and  Mr.  G.  Tucker  the  best  fcmr.  But  Hue  as  the 
Fuchsias  were,  they  lacked  the  finish  we  have  seen  in 
previous  years,  owing  to  the  sunless  summer.  Some  of  the 
best  exhibition  varieties  with  dark  flowers  are  Doel's 
Favourite,  a  free  growing  and  very  free  blooming  dark 
variety  raised  some  forty  years  ago  ;  Brilliant,  Thomas  King, 
Mr.  H.  Roberts,  Final,  and  Charming  (Lye),  the  last  one  of 
the  very  best  exhibition  and  decorative  Fuchsias  yet  raised. 
Light  varieties  :  Lye's  Favourite,  Lustre,  Western  Beauty, 
an  extra  line  variety,  Arabella,  and  Beauty  of  Trowbridge. 

Of  cut  flowers  Roses  were  very  good,  a  most  attractive 
and  instructive  feature  being  the  class  for  twelve  bunches 
of  garden  Roses,  the  prizes  going  to  the  following  in  the 
order  of  their  names,  viz.,  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Son, 
J.  Mattock,  and  Townsend  and  Son.  Dahlias  of  ail  types 
were  very  good— show,  fancy,  single.  Pompon,  and  Cactus- 
several  of  the  leading  trade  growers  competing.  Among  the 
Cactus  blooms  Winsome,  a  new  white  of  last  year,  was  in 
very  fine  character.  There  were  very  ffne  bunches  of  hardy 
perennials,  while  collections  of  annuals,  also  in  bunches, 
were  delightful.  Gladioli,  Asters,  Carnations,  Picotees, 
Phlox  Drummondii,  and  Sweet  Peas  were  great  attractions. 
Wild  flowers,  correctly  named  and  in  good  variety,  were 
also  shown,  and  pretty  fforal  decorations. 

Fruit  was  well  shown,  .\raong  the  dessert  Apples  Beauty 
of  Bath  was  remarkably  good,  and  is  one  of  our  very  best 
early  Apples.  Worcester  Pearmain  and  Lady  Sudeley  were 
also  m  good  character.  The  best  kitchen  Apples  were 
«  arner  s  King,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  Lord  Suflield. 

Vegetables  were  very  good,  and  especially  so  from 
working  men  grown  in  the  allotment  gardens  about  Trow- 
bridge. The  soil  is  suitable  to  the  production  of  clean, 
bright  specimens. 

ENGLISH  ARBORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  members  of  the  above  society  receully  visited  the 
establishment  of  Jlessrs.  Sutton  and  Sous  at  Reading  They 
were  received  by  Mr.  Martin  H.  F.  Sutton,  and  shown  over 
the  lirm  s  oflices  and  warehouses,  in  which  they  appeared  to 
be  much  interested.  Later  in  the  morning  they  were  con- 
ducted to  Messrs.  Sutton's  trial  grounds,  where  they 
inspected  the  many  thousands  of  trials  of  flowers,  vegetables 
&c.,  afterwards  returning  to  the  firm's  olHces,  where  Ihey 
were  again  received  by  the  members  of  the  firm,  by  whom 
they  were  entertained  to  lunch  in  their  private  hall.  Mr 
Martin  John  Sutton  presided,  supported  by  Mr.  George 
Marshall  (president  of  the  society).  Major  F.  W.  Beadon 
Mr.  M.  H.  F.  Sutton,  Mr.  B.  Cowan,  and  Mr.  E.  Davidson 
(assistant  secretary),  the  company  numbering  in  all  about 
sixty.  The  chairman  gave  the  toast  of  "The  King,  the 
Queen,  and  the  Royal  Family,"  mentioning  that  no  man, 
probably,  in  the  higher  walks  nf  life  had  planted  more  trees 
than  his  Majesty,  either  as  King  or  as  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
other  day  the  King  planted  a  tree  on  that  wide  expanse  of 
treeless  turf  known  as  Park  Royal,  and  thus  gave  it  some 
better  claim  toils  title. 

^  Sir.  Sutton  next  proposed  "The  English  Arboricultural 
society  coupled  with  the  name  of  its  president,  iMr 
.Marshall.  He  expressed  the  great  pleasure  which  he  and 
the  other  members  of  the  firm— his  brothers,  who  were 
unavoidably  absent,  and  his  son,  who  was  present— had  in 
welcoming  them  there  that  day.  He  explained  the  circum- 
stances which  made  the  luncheon  somewhat  of  an  impromi.tu 
character,  and  prevented  all  the  members  of  the  tinn  being 
there,  but  assured  his  guests  that  no  association  could  be 
welcomed  more  warmly  than  that  society. 

Mr.  George  Marshall,  in  returning  thanks,  said  they  had 
all  drunk  their  own  healths  very  enthusiastically.  They  had 
been  tieated,  even  at  short  notice,  with  the  greatest  hos- 
pitality ;  what  the  hospitality  would  have  been  had  the 
notice  been  longer  he  left  them  to  imagine.  He  would  now 
propose  the  health  of  Mr.  Sutton  and  his  son,  and  of  every  I 


member  of  that  woiid-famed  firm.  They  had  received  at 
their  hands  the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness,  had  been 
shown  over  their  huge  establishment,  and  told  how  a 
business  of  that  kind  should  be  conducted. 

Mr.  Martin  H.  F.  Sutton,  responding,  thanked  the  com- 
pany for  their  kind  references  to  his  father,  himself,  and 
their  firm,  and  said  they  appreciated  the  honour  of  the 
society's  visit.  He  was  glad  to  know  they  were  interested 
in  the  firm's  premises  and  business  methods.  If  there  was 
one  sentence  of  Mr.  Marshall's  to  which  he  might  demur  it 
was  when  he  said  the  visitors  had  seen  how  the  firm  con- 
ducted their  business,  because  it  had  taken  them  (Messrs. 
Sutton)  a  considerable  number  of  years  to  learn  it.  He  was 
pleased  they  had  been  able  to  see  the  trial  grounds  at  a 
season  when  there  are  more  flowers  in  bloom  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year. 

'.*  The  reports  nf  the  Brighton  and  other  shows  are  left 
over  until  next  ueck. 


LAW. 


CovENT  Garden  Arbithation  Case. 
In  the  Westminster  High  Bailiff's  Court,  on  the  12th  inst., 
.Mr.  John  Troutbeck  and  a  special  jury  had  before  them  the 
case  of  Wyld  and  Robins  v.  the  Great  Northern,  Piccadilly, 
and  Bronipton  Railway  Company,  which  was  a  claim  for 
compensation  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  the  premises, 
19,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden,  required  for  the  purposes 
of  the  new  Covent  Garden  station.  Mr.  Edward  Boyle,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  Attenborough  appeared  for  the  claimants  ;  and  Mr. 
Roskill,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Disney  represented  the  promoters. 
Mr.  Boyle  said  that  his  clients  were  market  gardeners,  and 
held  the  premises  on  a  lease,  of  which  thirteen  years  were 
unexpired,  at  a  rental  of  .tlou  per  annum.  Covent  Garden 
Maiket  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  exacted  a  toll 
varying  from  Ijd.  to  4d.  on  each  package  sent  in.  'This 
property,  however,  was  free  of  toll,  which  often  amounted  to 
more  than  the  rent.  The  taking  of  these  premises  in  1S97 
increased  the  net  profits  from  £1,000  or  so  a  year  to  an 
average  of  £3,537.  Their  claim  was  for  tg.OO-l.  'The  witness 
went  on  to  say  that  about  a  month  or  so  after  he  took 
possession  of  the  James  Street  premises  tolls  were  demanded 
of  him  by  the  market  superintendent,  but  he  refused  to  pay. 
It  was  a  common  thing  to  see  people  in  James  Street  paying 
the  Duke's  toll.  Mr.  Roskill  said  the  Act  dealing  witli  the 
matter  was  i)  Geo.  IV.,  sec.  113,  and  applied  only  to  Covent 
Garden  Market.  Mr.  Boyle  said  the  Duke  had  it  inserted  in 
all  his  leases  that  tolls  were  to  be  paid.  Mr.  Robins  said  the 
occupiers  of  stands  in  Covent  Gaiden  Market  were  under 
great  restrictions.  If  it  rained,  and  he  elected  an  awningto 
protect  his  valuable  fiuit,  he  would  be  ordered  to  take  it 
down  immediately,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  have  the 
telephone;  but  he  had  that  advantage  in  James  Street,  as 
well  as  a  right  to  have  a  telegraphic  address.  It  the  railway 
company  could  find  him  other  premises  he  would  not  ask 
for  compensation.  Mr.  George  .Monro,  managing  director  of 
George  Monro.  Limited,  of  41,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
said  they  occupied  six  shops  in  the  market  and  five  ware- 
houses outside,  paying  the  Duke's  toll  on  all.  This  ranged 
from  M.  to  «d.  The  toll  on  half  a  bushel  of  Plums  was  (d., 
whether  the  value  was  Is.  or  a.'is.  The  tolls  more  than 
doubled  the  rent  in  some  cases.  For  the  railway  company 
Mr.  Alexander  R.  Stenniiig  said  the  claimants  would  be 
amply  compensated  if  they  were  paid  £2,7,sf,  and  Mr. 
Douglas  Young  assessed  the  value  at  £2,300.  The  jury 
awarded  the  claimants  £;'>,43o.— jf  Ae  Times. 


OBITUARY. 

M.    GODEFROY-LEBEUF. 

This  horticulturist,  wliose  name  was  so  well 
known,  has  just  dietl  at  Paris  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one  years.  Brought  up  amongst  plants  at  the 
Museum  tie  Paris,  he  married  the  daughter  of  M. 
Lebeuf  of  Argenteuil,  and  commenced,  like  his 
father-in-law,  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus. 
Journeys  in  Cochin  China,  however,  gave  him  a 
passion  for  introductions,  especially  for  Orchids, 
which  he  importeil  with  great  ardour.  He  founded 
the  paper  called  the  Orchidophile,  of  which  he  was 
the  most  important — indeed,  practically  the  only — 
editor,  and  which  contributed  greatly  to  popularise 
Orchids  in  France,  and  to  make  known  tlie  cultiva- 
tion. He  undertook,  with  the  collaboration  of 
Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  of  Kew,  the  publication  of  a 
sumptuous  work  on  Cypripediunis,  but  this  publi- 
cation did  not  meet  with  the  success  it  merited, 
and  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf  was  obliged  to  abandon 
it.  Later  he  published  Le  Jardin,  which  he  kept 
for  a  number  of  years  anti  then  i-old.  In  his  later 
years  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf  was  principally  occupied 
in  the  introduction  and  exportation  of  colonial 
plants,  to  which  his  establishment  of  Batte- 
Montmartre  was  principally  consecrated. — Meom 
Hortkole. 

MRS.    LEWIS    CASTLE. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Lewis  Castle, 
the  well-known  manager  of  the  Duke  of  JJedford'? 
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fruit  farm,  has  lost  his  wife  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-two  from  paralysis,  after  twelve  years 
of  Buffering.  Mrs.  Castle  was  well  known  to 
former  Kewites,  Mr.  Castle  having  been  for  many 
years  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  was  keenly  inter- 
ested in  horticulture  and  botany,  assisting  her 
husband  constantly  in  his  horticultural  work.  A 
large  family  mourns  her  loss. 


CHARLES     JULES    FREDERICK 
POSTH. 

Many  in  France  and  in  this  country  will  hear  with 
regret  of  the  death  of  this  kindly  horticulturist,  a 
member  of  the  great  firm  of  Vilmorin  of  Paris. 
He  died  after  a  well-spent  life  in  his  seventieth 
year. 

MR.  WILLIAM  HOUSLEY. 

JoST  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  learn  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  William  Housley,  secretary  of  the  Shef- 
field Chrysanthemum  Society.  Mr.  Housley  was 
operated  on  for  appendicitis  about  a  month  ago, 
and  was  going  on  well,  but  a  relapse  ensued, 
ending  in  his  much-lamented  death.  Chrysanthe- 
mum growers  in  the  North  will  miss  this  enthu- 
siastic grower  and  worker.  The  funeral  took 
place  yesterday. 


ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— rAe  Editor  intends  to 
make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  de^re  assistance 
no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  he,  and  ivith  that 
object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  comjmtnications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  ivritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden,  50,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  PPBLISHER.  The  7iame  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  rn  addition  to  any  designation  he  -may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  mftre  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  Plants,— fl.   C.  F.--1,  Cedriia  atlantica  ; 

2,  Pimis  excelsa  ;  S,  Cedrus  Deodara  ;  4,  Erigeron  pulcheliua 
(caucasicus) ;   fi,  prubably  a  Campanula,  but  without  leaves 

or  flowers  impossible  to  say  ;    6,   Lysimachia   vulgaris. 

A.  James.— I,   Lysimachia  tbyriflora  ;   2,  Veronica  spicata ; 

3,  V.  s.  variegata ;  -l,  Agrostemma  coronaria  alba.  We  wish 
everyone  sent  such  good  specimens.^— 7^.  F.  Daniell. — 
1,  Phygeliu^  capensis ;  2,  Anthemis  tinctoria ;    3,  Geranium 

pratense  fl.-pl. ir.    7'.— Silene    Armeria. V.   E.    W.~~ 

Please  send  a  lietter  specimen,  the  une  sent  was  not  com- 
plete enough  for  correct  identilication,  as  the  flowers  had 

quite  faded. F.   F.  f'.— Linaria  bipartita  alba. M.  //. 

Cazalet.—l,    Traehelium   cotruleunt  ;   2,  Platycodon    grandi- 

flora  (Chinese  Bell-flower). S.  G.  i^.— Staphylea  pinnata. 

G.  C— The   leaves  are  probably   those   of  a  species  of 

Triplaris,  but  it  is  impossible  to  name  without  more  material. 
The  white  seeds  are  Coix  Lachryma,  "Job's  Tears."  The 
red  and  black  seeds  are  probably  those  of  a  species  of  Rhyn- 
chosia.  The  black  seeds  we  could  not  identify.- — H.  J.  A. — 
1,  Sedum  spectabile  ;  2,  Buddleia  globosa  ;  3,  double  variety 

of    Althaea    frutex  ;    4,    Coryilalis    lutea. J.  M.  S.  P.— 

Centaurea  macrocephala. T.  A.  Stur ge.—Olea^na  Haastii. 

S.  H.  B.—Hnscus  aculeatus. J.  Ji.  D. — Kubus  phoeni- 

colaaiug. C.  B.  M.—The  name  of  the  Musk  Rose  is  Eliza 

Werry. 

Wooden  espaliers. — We  have  an  oblong  garden  of 
about  two  acres,  and  iL  is  proposed  to  put  wooden  espaliers 
behind  the  herbaceous  borders  on  centre  and  principal  cross 
walk,  (.'ould  you  or  any  of  your  readers  describe  one  that 
has  proved  effective,  material,  height,  distance  apart  of 
supports  and  lathing';'  Is  there  any  book  giving  a  variety  of 
espaliers  '?^.T.  B. 

[The  simplest  method,  at  once  light,  durable,  and  easily 
fixed,  is  that  of  galvanised  iron  standards  with  twisted  wire 
passed  through.  Failing  this,  we  could  only  suggest  Oak 
posts  with  the  wire  above  inserted  through.  The  objection 
to  wood  laths  is  that  lightness  cannot  be  secured  with 
durability.  The  posts  or  standards  should  be  9  feet  apart, 
and  these  may  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  iron-fencing 
manufacturers  advertising  in  our  columns.  The  catalogues 
of  these  Arms  would  be  your  best  guide.  Perhaps  some  reader 
can  hel[)  our  correspondent.— Eb.) 

Alpine  house.— Plunging  materials  (Anxiou.s). 
Any  coarse,  sliarp  sand,  macadamised  road  grit,  crushed 
granite  or  limestone,  or  old  brick  rul)ble  rouglily  pulverised 
will  make  a  good  plunging  material  for  the  purpose.  Cocoa 
fibre  may  be  ranked  next  to  these,  but  any  of  the  above 
materials  would  answer  better.  We  could  have  advised 
more  fully  if  "Anxious"  had  stated  whether  the  alpines 
were  to  be  more  or  less  permanently  grown  in  the  house  or 
in  frames,  and  brought  into  the  house  to  flower.  In  the 
latter  case,  plunging  might  be   dispensed  with,   bi^t   the 


stands  should  be  surfaced  with  gritty  material  in  order  that 
the  pots  may  stand  on  a  well-drained,  though  moist  surface. 
All  barred  stands  or  shelves  should  be  avoided. 

Snapdragons,  &e.  (A.  E.  T.).— The  earliness  or 
lateness  of  these  and  the  Marguerite  Carnations  to  flower 
depends  upon  the  season,  and  many  things  are  late  this 
year.  Both,  however,  may  be  sown  in  the  last  week  in 
September  and  pricked  off  into  boxes  and  placed  into  frames 
for  the  winter.  The  drawback  to  sowing  the  Carnations  too 
much  in  advance  of  their  flowering  period  is  the  possibility 
of  the  plants  becoming  wiry  or  stunted,  when  the  flowering 
period  would  be  much  shortened.  If  you  can  command  a 
slight  warmth  and  treat  the  plants  quite  liberally,  so  that 
no  check  is  experienced,  a  later  time  than  we  have  given 
would  be  bsst.  If,  however,  you  have  a  contrary  experience 
in  your  own  locality,  this  should  be  the  better  guide.  Both 
may  be  pricked  i)flf  when  2  inches  high  and  the  point  of  the 
Snapdragon  removed.  These  latter  may  be  sown  now  at 
any  time,  inasmuch  as  repeated  stopping  of  the  shoots  will 
render  them  large  and  bushy.  It  would  be  preferable  tn 
prick  the  young  plants  off  in  rich  soil  in  the  frame,  and 
here  the  young  plants  would  quickly  develop.  The  frame 
will  be  the  best  winter  place  for  them. 

Lilium  tigrinum  Foptunei  diseased  (L.  J.).— 
Yes,  it  ii  tbe  Lily  disease  which  lias  followed  an  injury  by 
late  frosts. 

Rose  buds  failing  to  open  (Meg.).— Although  the 
sunless  weather  and  excessive  rainfall  would  account  in  part 
for  these  buds  failing  to  expand,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  you  have  overdosed  the  plants  with  manure.  Newly 
planted  Ruses  that  had  the  beds  well  prepared  at  time  of 
planting  certainly  did  not  require  artificial  and  liquid 
manure  in  addition.  We  are  convinced  this  excessive 
manuring  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  mildew  troubles 
that  beset  the  amateur.  We  should  advise  you  to  cut  off 
these  buds  at  once,  and  there  will  yet  be  time  for  a  fine 
autumnal  display,  although  it  will  be  rather  late.  This  is,  of 
course,  supposing  the  varieties  planted  are  really  free 
bloomers.  A  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur  will  check  the 
mildew,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  injuring  any  buds 
such  as  is  possible  with  liquid  remedies. 

Sempepvivums,  &e.  (G.  Beadmont).— The  Cobweb 
Serapervivums  are  very  few  in  number,  and  are  *S.  arach- 
noideum,  *S.  a.  rubrum,  *S.  a.  Laggeri,  and  *S.  Hookeri. 
The  most  distinct  Sempervivuras  are  S.  raontanura,  S.  triste, 
S.  violaceum,  *S.  Regina;  Amalia3,  S.  acuminatum,  S,  cal- 
oareum,  S.  calcaratum,  S  glancura,  S.  spinosum,  S.  Verlotii, 
S.  hirtum,  S.  Pittorii,  S.  Powelli,  S.  boutignyanuni,  and  S. 
gloliiferum  The  best  Sedums  are  S  acre  aureum,  S. 
arboieum,  ^"!.  a.  raonstrosum,  *S.  Ewersii,  S.  dasyphylluni, 
S.  fusterianum,  S.  f.  glaucum,  S.  lydium,  S.  Kamtschaticum, 
*S.  K.  variegatum,  S.  populifolium,  S.  hispanicuni,  S.  h, 
glaucum,  NS.  Sieboldii,  *.S.  S.  fol.  variegata,  S.  Telephium 
atropurpureum,and  S.  asiaticum.  All  of  the  above  are  hardy, 
and  those  marked  by  an  asterisk  may  be  grown  in  a  cool 
greenhouse.  The  true  character,  however,  is  best  seen  on 
some  rocky  j»nd  sunny  exposure. ^E.  J. 

Isoloma  culture  (Constant  Reader).— Isolomas 
are  not  at  all  ditficult  to  cultivate  provided  they  get  a 
reasonable  amount  of  attention.  To  succeed  in  their  culture 
they  need  much  the  same  treatment  as  the  Gloxinias,  and, 
like  them,  they  pass  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state.  They 
do  not,  however,  form  a  solid  tuber  as  Gloxinias  do,  but  a 
creeping  caterpillar-like  rhizome,  after  the  manner  of  some 
of  the  Achimeues.  A  suitable  time  to  commence  the  culture 
of  these  plants  is  early  in  the  year,  before  they  start  into 
growth,  a5they  can  then  readily  besent  by  post.  Immediately 
on  receipt  these  ihizomes  should  be  p(jtted  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  ot  loam  and  leaf-mould  with  a  good  dash  of 
sand.  In  potting  the  soil  must  not  be  pressed  down  too 
firmly,  and  the  point  of  the  rhizome  from  whence  the  future 
growth  is  pushed  forth  should  be  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  After  potting  the  Isolomas  should 
be  placed  in  an  intermediate  house  and  but  little  water 
given  them  till  they  start  into  growth,  after  which  they 
make  rapid  progress,  when  more  water  must,  of  course, 
be  supplied  ;  indeed,  as  the  pots  get  well  furnished  with 
roots  an  occasional  dose  of  luiuid  ^manure  is  beneficial. 
Pots  4  inches  in  diameter  are  very  suitable  for  potting  the 
vhizomes  at  first,  then  when  sufticiently  rooted  they  may 
be  sliifted  into  larger  ones,  say,  6  inches  to  S.V  inches 
in  diameter.  When  plentiful  the  rhizomes  are  generally 
potted  triangular  wise,  three  in  a  pot,  and  shifted  on 
without  being  disturbed.  In  this  way  larger  specimens  are 
formed.  They  will  often  flower  well  on  into  the  autumn, 
after  which  the  soil  must  be  kept  considerably  dryer  ;  in 
fact,  throughout  the  winter  just  sufticient  water  should  be 
given  to  keep  the  soil  very  slightly  moist,  but  no  more. 
Then  in  February  turn  out  of  the  pots,  shake  the  rhizomes 
clear  of  the  old  soil,  and  repot  according  to  the  instructions 
above  given.  Isolomas  may  be  grown  fairly  well  in  the 
warmesf.  pait  of  the  greenhouse,  but  as  stated  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  is  necessary  to  do  them  at  their  best. 
The  name  of  Isoloma  is,  botanically  speaking,  ijuite  correct, 
but  at  the  same  time  this  group  of  plants  is  more  generally 
met  with  in  gardens  and  nurseries  under  the  generic  uame 
of  Tydppa. 

Planting  rock  bed  (M.  H.  G.).— You  can  scarcely 
do  better  than  obtain  a  selection  from  the  following  plants, 
all  of  which  are  suitable  :  Aubrietias*  (any).  Phlox  setacea* 
in  several  kinds,  also  Phlox  reptans.  P.  amtena,  P.  divaricata, 
Ac,  Arnebia  echioides,  Anemon"  (Uepatica)  in  variety,  any 
of  the  alpine  Diauthus,*  Veronica  prostrata,*  V,  pectinata, 
Anemone  nemorosa.  A.  apeimina,  Adonis  vernalis,  Saxifiaga 
Wallacei,*  S.  muscoidesatropurpurea,^  S.  Rhei,  S.  Guiidfoid 
Seedling,  S.  cochlearis,  S.  longifolia,  S.  cotyledon,  S.  pyra- 
midalis,  Megasea  in  variety,  .Lychnis  Viscaria  plena,  Iris 
pumila,  I.  nndicaule,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  Gentiana  acauUs, 
Campanula  muralis,*  C.  pumila,*  C.  p.  alba,  ^  C.  garganica  * 
C.  g,  alba,^  Alyssum  saxatiie,'  Zauschneria  californica,* 
Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  Vittadenia  triloba,*  Thalictrum 
adiantiforme,  Thymus  lanuginosus,*  Salix  herbacea,*  Rubus 
Arcticus,  G']iiothera  macrocarpa,^  &c.  Those  marked  by  an 
asterisk  are  suitable  for  covering  the  stone  edges  of  the  pond 
None  of  the  plants  enumerated  are  more  than  1  foot  high  in 


flower,  excepting  Megasea  and  Heuchera,  but  these  are  worthy 
subjects  by  reason  of  their  tufted  leaf  character  A  large 
number  are  of  somewhat  spreading  habit.  You  could  vary 
and  extend  the  flowering  season  by  planting  a  few  bulbs, 
such  as  Iiis,  Sni»wdrup,  Snowflakes,  Daffodils.  &c. 

Lady  Dowrne's  Grape.  —  Berpies  spotted 
and  shpivelling  (A.  B  ).— This  undoubtedly  is  a  true 
case  of  what  ii  technically  known  as  the  Grape  "scald." 
As  long  as  we  can  remember  Lady  Downes  lias  been  specially 
addicted  to  this  malady.  The  berries  are  invariably  affected 
during  the  process  of  stoning,  and  this  ordeal  seems  to  go 
harder  with  Lady  Downe's  than  with  any  sort  we  know. 
Whether  it  is  because  the  seeds  of  this  variety  are  usually 
larger  than  the  seeds  of  many  other  varieties  we  cannot  tell, 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  berries  become  so  sensitive  at  this 
time  that  they  are  easily  injured.  The  nature  and  origin 
of  this  disease,  as  far  as  we  know,  science  as  yet  has  not 
revealed.  Many  years  ago  we  suffered  as  much  from  this 
disease  as  our  correspondent,  but  in  later  years  not  at  all, 
and  this  in  consequence  (pf  taking  the  precaution  of  giving 
the  Lady  Downe's  vine  abundance  of  air  day  and  night,  top 
and  bottom,  with  lower  temperature,  for  as  long  as  the 
process  of  stoning  was  going  on  (three  weeks  or  a  month), 
thus  giving  the  vine  more  time  with  less  strain  while  passing 
through  this  ideal.  This  has  been  a  complete  cure  in  our 
case,  and  we  dtjubt  not  it  will  be  with  our  correspondent. 

Plants  under  trees  (Lady  Jackson).— Plants  that 
will  grow  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
are  very  few,  those  likely  to  give  the  most  satisfaction  being 
as  follows  :  Ivies  :  These  are  indispensable  for  this  purpose, 
and  of  them  there  are  many  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties. 
Periwinkles :  All  tbe  forms  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
Periwinkle  will  hold  their  own  under  the  conditions  named. 
Hypericum  ealycinum  :  The  best  of  the  St.  Johns  Wurts  for 
such  a  situation — Coloneaster  microphylla  and  C.  horizon- 
talis,  the  first-named  of  which  is  evergreen,  and  the  other 
deciduous.  Ruscus  aculeatus  (Butcher's  Broom),  Euonymus 
radicans,  and  Daphne  pontica  can  also  be  recommended. 
In  the  case  of  plants  under  trees  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  are  by  the  oveihead  canopy  deprived  of  a  good  deal 
of  rain  that  would  fall  to  their  share  in  the  open  ground, 
hence  artificial  watering  will  be  more  necessary  than  if  they 
were  fully  exposed. 

Rose  growth  diseased  (E.  P.,  Hertford).— \\q  are 
of  opinion  that  the  disease  upon  the  piece  of  growth  sent  ia 
what  is  known  as  "  Rose  tumour."  You  will  see  it  described 
in  the  able  article  on  "  Fungoid  Pests  of  the  Garden, '  by  Dr. 
Cooke,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Vol.  XXVII.,  Part  I.,  published  last  Sep- 
tember. Apparently  there  is  no  known  cure  for  this  disease, 
but  we  should  say  that  it  might  be  prevented  by  replanting 
the  plants  into  some  new  soil.  We  note  you  say  the  plants 
')f  Bardou  Job  from  which  the  piece  of  wood  was  taken  have 
not  yet  been  planted  two  years,  and  that  it  is  extraordinary 
to  find  them  making  growths  :sft.  to  lUft.  long.  Perhaps  you 
have  over-dosed  them  with  some  chemical  manuie.  In  any 
case  we  should  advise  you  to  cut  these  growths  back  past 
the  places  where  attacked.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  do  this 
JQst  yet  if  there  are  many  shoots  attacked  on  the  one  plant, 
but  if  only  one  shoot  per  plant,  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better.  We  have  known  insects  to  puncture  the  wood 
of  Rose  plants  and  thereby  cause  diseased-looking  blotches 
similar  to  those  on  your  plants,  but  the  enormous  growths 
made  by  this  particular  Rose  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the 
disease  is  the  Rose  tumour,  caused  possibly  by  over- 
feeding. 

Shrubs  fop  buttresses  (BiiiMtiOP).— By  far  the 
best  of  the  doubIe-tl<»wered  Brambles  is  the  pink  form, 
known  generally  as  Kubus  frutic»»sus  llore  roseo  plena,  and 
occasionally  as  R.  bellidifolius,  but  in  the  Kevv  Hand  List  it 
bears  the  name  of  R.  ulmifohus  fiore-pleno.  The  blue- 
flowered  shrub  mentioned  in  your  letter  is,  we  should  say, 
one  of  the  species  of  Ceanothus,  perhaps  C.  dentatus  or 
C.  papillosus,  both  of  which  have  from  small  to  medium- 
sized  leaves,  dark  green.  Flowers  are  produced  profusely 
in  Alay  and  June.  Other  good  subjects  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  are  Azara  microphylla,  Choisya  ternata,  Escal- 
lonia  macrautha,  E.  philippiana,  Cotoneaster  microphylla, 
common  Jasmine,  Jasniinuin  revolutum,  and  Olearia  Gunnii. 
Lilium  auratum  bulb  decaying  (I;^aijel  M. 
BuuxNUR).— The  bulb  sent  shows  no  trace  of  destiuctive 
fungoid  or  other  diseases,  but  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  grown  in  a  soil  too  wet  and  heavy  during  winter.  The 
basal  roots  have  decayed  as  fast  as  tht-y  were  produced,  and 
the  discoloured  and  decaying  scale  tips  show  signs  of  a 
soured  soil  during  the  past  winter.  A  healthy  young  growth 
in  the  middle  of  the  bulb  would,  in  the  ordinary  course,  have 
developed  a  flower  spike  if  the  condition  of  the  soil  admitted. 
In  most  cases,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  it  is  advisable  to 
grow  Lilies  amid  low-growing  shrubs,  such  as  Azaleas,  tfec, 
whose  roots  would  correct  any  excess  of  moisture  in  the 
soil.  The  small  "grub"  sent  is  harmful  to  a  degree,  but  ia 
not  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  bulb  sent. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENT. 

Mr.  Stewart  Gray,  late  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Lechmere, 
Bart.,  Rhydd  Court,  Worcester,  as  head  gardener  to  the 
Right  Hon.  tbe  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  Pynes,  Exeter,  Devon. 

Catalogdes    Received. 

buffos.— Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading  ;  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea;  W,  Paul  and  Suns,  Nurseries, 
Wakham  Cioss  ;  W.  Bull  and  Sutis,  Chelsea  ;  Cooper,  Taber, 
and  Co.,  Limited,  !>0  and  tJ2,  SjuLliwark  St.,  S.E.  ;  Messrs. 
Little  and  Ballaiityne,  Carlisle. 

Bulbs  for  Early  Forcing.— A.  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm, 
Winchmore  Hill,  London. 


■***  Many  contributions  to  "The  Editor's   Table"  will  be 
noted  next  week. 


***  The  Yearly  Sitbscription  to  THE  GARDEN  is :  Inland, 
15s. ;  Foreign^  178.  Od, 
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DAHLIA    FANCIES. 

Disappearance    of    the    Old    Decokative 
Dahlias. 

ON  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  where 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
hold  its  fortnightly  meetings, 
was  filled  with  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  Dahlias  of  all  classes.  The  occasion 
was  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Dahlia 
Society.  A  careful  look  round  was  convincing 
evidence  of  the  almo.st  total  disappearance  of 
the  older  decorative  sorts  with  wide  flat 
petals. 

This  is  e.xtremely  regrettable,  as  it  is  just 
these  wide-petalled  Dahlias  that  are  of  all 
their  kind  the  ones  most  useful  in  good 
gardening  for  grand  effects  of  colour  in  the 
late  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  starry  flowers  have  a  prettiness 
and  refinement  of  form  that  will  befit  them 
for  the  show  table  and  for  room  decoration, 
but  to  let  these  be  the  only  garden  Dahlias 
that  we  may  now  have  seems  to  us  a  sheer 
perversion  of  good  taste  and  good  sense. 
Beautiful  though  some  of  the  most  free 
blooming  of  them  are,  there  is  scarcely  one 
among  them  that  for  honest  and  simple  garden 
use  can  approach  in  value  such  of  the  older 
flatted-petalled  kinds  as,  among  the  reds. 
King  of  the  Cactus,  Cochineal,  Lady  Ardilaun, 
and  Fire  King  ;  among  yellows,  William 
Pearce,  Lady  Penzance,  and  Lady  Primrose  ; 
or  such  fine  things  as  Heniy  Patrick  among 
whites.  To  let  this  grand  type  of  a  good 
flower  fall  into  disuse  is  to  neglect  some  of  the 
very  best  flowers  we  can  have  in  our  gardens. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  this  exclusive 
approval  of  the  starry,  twisted-petalled  flowers 
among  the  garden  Dahlias  is  but  a  passing 
fashion,  and  would  earnestly  counsel  growers 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fine  old  sorts  such  as 
those  just  named.  Some  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  practical  amateurs  would  not  on  any 
account  be  without  them,  and,  though  admit- 
ting and  admiring  many  of  the  starry  Dahlias, 
would  never  allow  these  to  claim  precedence  of 
their  more  useful  brethren. 

Probably  the  taste  for  the  newer  varieties  is 
to  a  large  extent  an  artificial  one.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  overfed  by  honours  on  the  show 
table,  and  it  would  appear  that  it  holds  its 
present  position  more  on  account  of  the 
comparative  novelty  of  form  than  as  the  result 
of  a  just  appreciation  of  true  beauty.  The 
newer  forms  certainly  cannot  claim  considera- 


tion for  garden  utility  in  comparison  with  the 
best  of  the  older  Dahlias. 

Another  class  of  this  good  flower  that, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  nurseries  and 
the  shows,  is  falling  into  disuse  is  that  of  the 
large  -  flowered,  low  -  growing  sorts.  A  few 
years  ago  there  were  grand  things  among  these, 
already  excellent  and  showing  infinite  promise, 
and  of  distinct  utility  in  garden  decoration. 

We  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  meaning  of 
these  freaks  in  Dahlia  fancy.  In  the  case  of 
the  old  show  flowers  we  know  exactly  where 
we  are.  They  are  for  the  competitions  of  the 
Dahlia  societies  and  for  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  honestly  enjoy  their  rigid  perfections. 
They  have  their  place,  though  that  place  may 
not  be  in  the  most  beautiful  gardens.  But 
why  a  grand  development  of  a  good  flower 
should  be  thrust  aside  in  favour  of  a  form  of 
lesser  utility  it  is  diflicult  to  understand.  Are 
there  so  few  people  who  care  about  the  truer 
aspects  of  garden  beauty,  or  is  it  that  growers 
are  so  anxious  to  raise  prize-gaining  varieties 
of  the  newer  pattern  that  nothing  else  is  put 
before  the  horticultural  public  at  the  shows  I 

We  do  not  desire  to  decry  the  narrow- 
petalled  Dahlias,  but  to  remind  amateurs  of 
the  extreme  garden  value  of  the  good  kinds 
that  for  a  time  at  least  are  not  receiving  the 
consideration  that  is  so  justly  their  due. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Interesting    Plants    in    Flower. 

Temperate  Hotme. 
Calceolaria  integrifolia,  Clematis  nieyeniana, 
Crotalaria  capensis,  Desfontainea  spinosa,  Fuchsia 
simplicicaulis,  Meryta  Sinclairii,  Pitcairnia  ferru- 
gmea,  Solanum  pensile,  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi, 
and  Tibouchina  heteromalla. 

Paim  Houf:e. 
Ardisia    Oliver!,   Chamaedorea    pulehella,    Ixora 
(various  species  and   varieties),   Quisqualis  indica, 
and  Thunbergia  grandiflora  var.  alba. 

T  Range. 
-Echniea  fulgens,  JE.  f.  var.  discolor,  Costus 
speciosus,  Hiemanthus  coccineus,  H.  Katherinse, 
Hoya  imperialis,  Impatiens  Oliver!,  Ixora  niaero- 
Ihyrsa,  KleiniaGalpini,  MedinillaSieboldii,  Physo- 
slelraa  Walliehii,  Ruelha  amcena,  R.  rosea,  Scutel- 
laria coccinea,  S.  violacea,  Stigmaphyllon  ciliatum, 
ill  andsia  splendens  var.  major,  and  Tylophora 
asthmatica. 

Orchid  Houses. 
Bulbophyllum  grandiflorum,  B.  mandibula,  B. 
salcatorium,  Cattleya  Aclandife,  C.  Eldorado  var. 
Uallisii,  C.  Grossii,  C.  velutina,  Cymbidium  aloi- 
tolium,  Lypnpeduim  spicerianura,  Dendrobiura 
macrosUchyum,  D.  aanguinolentum  var.,  D.  secun- 


dum, Dipodium  pictum,  Epidendrum  vitellinuni 
majus,  Habenariacarnea,  lonopsis  paniculata,  Lrelia 
elegans,  L.  xanthina,  Liparis  elata,  Masdevallia 
nidifica,  M.  veitehiaua  var.  grandiflora,  Miltonia 
Candida,  M.  castania,  M.  Clowesii,  M.  Cogniauxiif 
var.  bicolor,  Oberonia  ensiformis,  Odontoglossum 
aspirhinum,  0.  bictoniense,  0.  madrense,  Oncidium 
crispum,  Rhynchostylis  retusa,  Sarcanlhus  Wil- 
liamsoni,  Selenipediura  calurum,  S.  caricinum, 
S.  Sedeni,  Spathogloltis  plicata,  S.  pubescens, 
Stenoglottis  longifolia,  and  S.  1.  var.  alba. 

Greenhouse. 

Achimenes  coccinea,  A.  longiflora  niacrantha  and 
others,  Bredia  hirsuta,  Calceolaria  Burbidgei, 
Chironia  linoides,  Geraniums  in  variety,  Hydran- 
geas in  variety,  Lantanas  in  variety,  Liliuni  sul- 
phureum,  and  many  other  things.  In  this  house 
are  groups  of  well-fruited  plants  of  Rivina  humilis, 
garden  forms  of  Capsicum  annuum,  and  Solanum 
Melongena  (Egg  Plant). 

Jiocic  Garden. 

Aca'na  microphylla,  Aconitum  paniculatum. 
Anemone  japonica,  Aster  linariifolius,  Calceolaria 
mexicana.  Campanula  venusta,  Carlina  acaulis, 
Chelone  Lyoni,  Dianthus  superbus,  Epilobium 
Dodonaia,  Kirengeshonia  palmata,  Linum  flavum, 
Lysimachia  Henryi,  Origanum  pulchrum,  Plaly- 
codon  grandiflorum  var.  glaucum,  and  Polygonum 
affine. 

Herhaceous  Ground  and  Borders. 

Alyssum  maritimum,  Anaphalis  margaritacea?. 
Aster  (numerous  species),  Blumenbachia  insignis, 
Coreopsis  tinctoria,  Cuphea  Llavea,  C.  procumbens, 
C.  Zimapani,  Diascia  Barbar*,  Digitalis  I.-evigata, 
Echinacea  purpurea,  Gaillardias  in  variety,  Gal- 
tonia  candicans,  Gladiolus  in  variety,  Glaucum 
flavum  var.  fulvuni,  Hunnemannia  fumaria-folia, 
Kniphofias  in  variety,  Lavatera  trimestris,  Lepto- 
syne  maritima,  Loasa  hispida,  L.  vulcanica.  Lobelia 
fulgens,  L.  sessilifolia,  L.  Tupa,  Mirabilis  .Jalapa, 
Pentstemon  (various  species  and  varieties),  Phy- 
gelius  capensis,  Rudbeokia  maxima,  Sclerocarpus 
uniserialis,  Silphium  terebinthinaceuni,  Stenan- 
thium  angustifolium,  Tritonias  in  variety,  Verbena 
Aubletia,  V.  erinoides,  Veronica  exaltata,  and  V. 
incana. 

Arhoretmn. 

Calluna  vulgaris  and  varieties,  Clematis  in 
variety,  Hydrangea  paniculata,  Hypericums  in 
variety,  and  other  things. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY 

The  Date  of  the  Metropolitan  Exhibition. 
The  following    letter    has   been    sent    to  us  for 
publication  : — 

"  To  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society. 
When,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  held  last  December,  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of 
one  to  hold  the  metropolitan  exhibition  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Inner  Temple  on  July  1  in  preference  to  July  S,  some 
of  us  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  decision.  A  leading 
evening  paper,  in  its  report  of  the  show,  dated  July  1, 
states  :  '  The  National  Rose  show  this  year  is  an  exhibition 
representative  only  of  the  Southern  Counties.  The  llidlanrt 
and  Northern  Counties  will  not  be  able  to  show  for  a 
fortnight  or  so.  That  the  southerner  has  had  it  all  his  own 
way  will  be  seen  by  the  record  of  the  trophies  and  principal 
prizes.'    We  may  add  to  this  that  in  no  instance  was  the 
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southerner  at  his  best.  But  even  if  he  was  tlie  compulsory 
absence  of  the  northern  and  Midland  growers,  not  only  in 
this  but  in  several  years  past,  seriously  challenges  our 
society  to  the  name  of  National. 

"At  the  metropolitan  exhibition  is  held  the  friendly 
contest  for  the  championship  of  the  year.  This  gives  it  an 
importance  not  possessed  by  any  other  Rose  show.  When 
this  is  held  Koses  should  be  at  their  best.  Can  it  be  main- 
tained that  Hoses  are  at  their  best  between  July  1  and 
July*?  Yet  it  is  on  these  dates  that  the  metropolitan 
show  has  been  held  six  times  during  the  last  seven  years. 

"It  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  extracts  from  the 
annual  reports  that  in  two  years  only  out  of  seven  was  the 
metropolitan  show  a  good  one.  The  one  in  1S67,  held  ou 
July  '3,  an  abnormally  early  season,  the  other  in  11)00,  on 
July  ?!  '  the  largest  ...  yet  held  by  .the  society."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  same  reports  afflrm  that  the  northern 
show  held,  with  one  exception,  on  dates  ranging  from 
July  15  to  July  19,  was  invariably  a  good  one,  four  shows 
out  of  seven  being  described  as  '  the  best  Rose  show  of  the 
year.'  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  metropolitan 
exhibition  is  held  on  too  early  a  date. 

"  If  it  be  pleaded  that  this  exhibition  should  be  held  alter- 
nately, early  and  late,  we  would  reply,  that  the  latest  date 
on  which  this  show  has  hitherto  been  held  is  not  late,  but 
barely  mid-season.  And,  mindful  as  we  are  of  the  large 
number  of  exhibitors  residing  south  of  London,  we  neverthe- 
less think  that  the  interests  of  individual  exhibitors  should 
be  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  National  Kose  Society 
as  a  whole  ;  we  desire  that  the  public  may  see  the  Roses  at 
their  best,  and  that  the  metropolitan  show  may  be  recognised 
as  the  best  Rose  show  of  the  year. 

"  Distance  from  London  militates  against  a  representative 
gathering  of  rosarians  at  the  annual  general  meeting.  We 
therefore  deprecate  that  the  fixing  of  the  date  of  this  im- 
portant exhibition  should  be  left  altogether  to  a  chance 
majority  of  those  attending  and  voting,  and  we  ask  that  to 

•  Regulations  to   Exhibitors,'  should  be  added  these  words, 

•  The  Metropolitan  Show  shall  not  be  held  earlier  in  the 
year  than  July  6.' 

"  .S.  Reynolds  Hole,  president.  The  Deanery,  Rochester; 
F.  R.  Burnside,  vice-president,  Great  Stambridge  Rectory  ; 
Rochford,  Essex ;  George  Gordon,  vice-president,  Kew  ; 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  vice-pre«ident,  Bearton,  Hitchin  ;  Henry 
V.  Machin,  vice-president,  Gateford  Hill,  Woiksop;  Joseph 
H.  Pemberton,  vice-president,  Tlie  Round  House,  Havering- 
alte-Bower  ;  Alfred  Tate,  Downside,  Leatherhead  ;  W.  Wilks, 
vice-president,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon." 

Several  extracts  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
National  Kose  Society  for  the  past  seven  years 
then  follow.  They  all  show  that  a  later  date 
would  be  advisable. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

September  9.— Great  Autumn  Show  of  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  (two  days).  This 
show  is  held  in  Edinburgh  ;  Dahlia  Show  at  Yorii. 

September  11.— Manchester  Dahlia  Show. 

September  1.3.— National  Dahlia  Society  (Com- 
mittee Meeting)  ;  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
(Meeting  of  Committees),  twelve  noon. 

September  l(i.— Hull  (two  days). 

September  29.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
Conference  at  Chiswick  (three  days)  ;  Gardeners' 
Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant,  six  o'clock. 

National  Rose  Society.— Altera- 
tion   of   the   date    of   the   summer 

ShO'W.- On  page  161  will  be  found  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
and  a  few  others  keenly  interested  in  its  welfare, 
uroinf  the  importance  of  fixing  a  later  day  for  the 
metropolitan  show.  There  is  wisdom  in  this,  but 
we  do  ask  to  be  delivered  from  a  two-day  display 
unless  special  provision  is  made  the  second  day  to 
provide  the  public  with  flowers  that  they  have  paid 
their  money  to  see  and  expect  to  do  so. 

The  London  Dahlia  Union.— Owing 

to  the  closing  of  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
the  annual  grand  display  of  Dahlias  made  by  the 
union,  which  comprises  all  the  leading  Dahlia 
raisers  and  cultivators  of  the  day,  will  take  place 
in  the  Prince's  Hall  of  the  Earl's  Court  Exhibition, 
which  is  near  the  entrance  in  the  'Warwick  Road, 
on  'Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  16  and 
17.     It  is  during   this   particular   week   that   the 


popular  Cactus  Dahlia  is  seen  at  its  best,  and  on 
this  occasion  there  will  be  on  view  not  only  all  the 
finest  new  varieties  of  the  present  year,  but  several 
from  abroad,  including  some  very  singular  and 
interesting  variations  of  the  type  of  home  and 
foreign  production.  As  the  Dahlia  show  will  form 
a  part  of  the  general  exhibition,  it  is  free  to  all 
who  pass  the  gates,  and  the  flower-loving  public 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  one 
of  the  largest  exhibitions  of  all  types  of  the 
Dahlia  ever  seen  in  London.  The  secretary  and 
manager  is  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  Ealing, 
London,  W. 

A   record    price    for  Kent-grown 

Potatoes. — Messrs.  Home  and  Sons,  Cliffe, 
Rochester,  have  sold  to  a  speculating  buyer  two 
tons  of  Northern  Star  for  £317.  The  said  buyer 
has  refused  £400  already  for  them.  This  Potato 
is  turning  out  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  —  strong 
grower,  abundant  cropper,  good  quality,  and  free 
from  disease.  It  is  expected  that  Northern  Star 
will  make  £400  per  ton  before  Christmas.  There 
are  plenty  of  buyers  but  few  sellers. 

Gladioli     from     Messrs.    Kelway 
and    Son,    Langport.  —  it  is  always    a 

pleasure  to  receive  a  boxful  of  flowers  from 
Messrs.  Kelway,  especially  of  those  things  which 
they  have  made  in  a  sense  their  own,  such  as  the 
Gladiolus.  "Visitors  to  the  large  shows  held  all  over 
the  country  and  to  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  are 
aware  of  their  beaut}'.  We  are  reminded  of  them 
now  by  several  varieties,  which  show  how  much  we 
owe  to  Messrs.  Kelway  for  the  advances  made  in 
acquiring  new  sorts.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
was  Egeria,  the  flowers  set  thickly  on  the  stem, 
and  of  the  softest  heliotrope,  a  peculiarly  lovely 
shade.  Seraph  was  quite  different  ;  the  flower  is 
large,  but  without  any  tendency  to  coarseness.  Its 
colouring  is  brilliant  rose,  with  deeper  stripes. 
Gribou  is  one  of  the  softer  colours,  white,  with 
rose-purple  stripes  on  each  segment,  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  welcome  flower.  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  an 
immense  scarlet  variety,  and  must  make  a  gorgeous 
show  in  the  nursery.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
varieties  sent,  but  none  were  of  poor  colouring  or 
form. 

A  rare  sweet-scented  annual.— A 

rare  annual  flower  has  come  to  light,  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  will  be  sought  after  in  the  future.  It 
bears  the  terrible  name  of  Hebenstreitia  comosa, 
and  it  comes  from  South  Africa.  We  noticed  a 
lot  of  it  in  the  seed-beds  of  Messrs.  James  and  Son 
at  Earnham  Royal,  and  at  first  thought  it  was  a 
form  of  Mignonette.  The  flowers  are  on  a  slender 
spike,  and  have  just  that  dull  shade  of  white  that 
even  the  best  Mignonettes  possess.  It  is  pretty  in 
the  daytime,  but  on  a  warm  summer  evening  a 
nutty  scent  floats  over  the  garden  ;  it  comes  from 
the  Hebenstreitia,  and  many  will  agree  with  the 
writer  that  a  mingling  of  perfumes  distilled  from 
Mignonette,  Rose,  and  Virginian  Stock,  and  such 
a  fragrant  flower  as  the  Hebenstreitia  gives  a  new 
joy  to  the  garden  when  the  flowers  are  in  darkness. 
a"  whift'  of  Hebenstreitia  perfume  is  delicious. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  outdoors  in  April.  It  was 
introduced — at  least,  brought  into  conspicuous 
notice— by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  of  Reading. — 

VHTOR. 

The  Blackberry  season.— With   the 

advent  of  September,  and  the  slow  ripening  of 
Blackberries  in  the  hedges,  thoughts  turn  to  this 
delicious  wild  fruit,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
those  who  seek  to  add  a  little  to  their  incomes  by 
picking  the  berries  for  sale.  Whatever  may  be 
the  failures  with  fruit  under  cultivation.  Nature 
seems  to  have  a  way  of  protecting  her  wildings, 
and  the  seasons  are  not  many  when  Blackberries 
are  a  failure.  This  year  they  promise  to  be  a  good 
crop,  and  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  other  fruits 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  good  demand.  Apart  from 
any  other  considerations,  however,  there  is  a 
peculiarly  delicious  flavour  about  Blackberries 
which  no  other  fruit  possesses,  and  they  make  an 
excellent  jelly.  All  points  considered,  then,  it 
seems  likely  that  Blackberry  pickers  will  enjoy  a 
lucrative  season. — H. 

The    late   Mr.    'William    Housley, 

Sheflield. — We  are  now  able  to  supplement 
the   brief    notice    given    that    we    gave    in    last 


week's  issue  of  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Housley 
in  his  fiftieth  year.  For  the  last  thirty-two  years 
he  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Sheffield  General 
Post  Olfice,  and  from  1894  to  the  time  of  his 
decease  he  held  the  position  of  assistant  superin- 
tendent. It  was  as  secretary  of  the  Sheffield 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  however,  that  he  was  so 
well  known  to  nortliern  horticulturists.  He  held 
this  position  for  fourteen  years,  and  the  success 
which  attended  the  many  shows  held  at  the  Corn 
Exchange,  and  in  more  recent  years  in  the  historic 
Cutler's  Hall,  was  largely  due  to  his  zeal.  The 
interment  took  place  at  Norton  Cemetery, 
Sheflield,  on  Friday,  the  28th  ult.,  in  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  gathering  of  people,  in 
which  was  included  a  wide  circle  of  gardening 
friends.  Representatives  from  the  ShelHeld 
General  Post  Office  and  the  Sheffield  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  besides  those  of  other  societies  in 
affiliation,  were  there  to  pay  their  last  respects  to 
one  who  had  served  them  so  well. 

The  Gardeners'  Dinner.— At  a  meeting 

of  the  committee  promoting  this  gathering,  held  on 
Tuesday  last,  it  was  mentioned  that  foremen  and 
under-gardeners  believed  they  were  not  eligible  to 
be  present.  The  committee  desire  it  to  be  known 
that  all  associated  with  horticulture  will  be 
cordially  welcomed.  It  was  also  resolved  that  no 
tickets  could  be  issued  later  than  the  2oth  iust. , 
and  that  by  that  date  all  must  be  paid  up.  It  is 
also  desired  to  be  known  that  where  parties  of 
friends  wish  to  sit  together,  if  any  one  ticket- 
holder  will  send  his  name  and  the  number  of  his 
party  to  Mr.  A.  Dean,  the  secretary,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  the  dinner  committee  will  endeavour  to 
arrange  accordingly.  Up  to  this  date  320  tickets 
have  been  issued. 

The  Hollyhocic  as  a  wall  plant.— I 

was  at  a  place  called  Ashton  Keynes  last  week  ;  it  is 
on  the  infant  Thames,  in  Wiltshire,  above  Cricklade. 
The  cottage  gardens  there  are  very  pretty,  well 
kept,  and  full  of  flowers.  Each  garden  has  a  dip- 
well  in  it,  with  a  circular  raised  wall  round  it, 
about  2  feet  6  inches  high  ;  the  water  is  quite  near 
the  surface  and  the  pails  are  lifted  out  by  means  of 
a  stout  stick  with  a  hook  at  its  end.  Most  of  the 
cottages  have  the  infant  Thames  between  them  and 
the  road,  and  each  cottage  and  house  has  a  bridge 
to  it.  But  all  this  is  not  what  I  am  troubling  you 
with  a  letter  about.  What  I  thought  would  be  a 
novelty  to  you  as  it  was  to  me  was  a  pink  Holly- 
hock grown  as  a  creeper  against  a  wall.  The 
cottage  in  this  case  came  right  up  to  the  road, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  very  narrow 
strip  of  fenced  in  garden,  scarcely  2  feet  wide,  and 
in  this  the  Holh'hock  was  planted.  Its  leading 
and  side  shoots  were  trained  back  to  the  wall 
between  the  door  and  the  window,  a  space  of  about 
18  inches  wide.  On  this  narrow  strip  of  wall  the 
plant  did  wonderfully  well.  It  was  held  back  by 
string  nailed  across,  and  the  foliage  and  blooms 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  situation.  I 
hardly  knew  what  it  was  at  first  ;  without  my 
glasses  I  thought  it  was  a  new  sort  of  Rose.  It 
seemed  a  bit  cruel,  but  considering  the  limited 
space  it  was  verj'  excusable,  and  the  eS'ect  was 
good.  — G.  D.  L. 
Hippeastrums  at  Shrewsbury.  —We 

have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Captain  Holford's 
exhibit  of  Hippeastrums  at  the  Temple  Show  as 
startling  by  reason  of  the  lateness  of  their  blooming, 
but  what  shall  be  say  of  the  display  at  Shrewsbury 
nearly  three  months  later,  when  they  were  shown 
as  fresh  and  bright  as  in  the  spring?  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  they  have  been  retarded 
to  such  an  extent,  for  the  refrigerator  sj'stem,  so 
much  in  vogue  with  Lilies  and  other  hardy  plants, 
would  be  fatal  in  the  case  of  such  tender  plants  as 
the  Hippeastrums.  Be  the  means  employed 
what  they  may,  the  results  are  certainly  highly 
satisfactory,  that  is  as  far  as  obtaining  good 
flowering  examples  of  a  beautiful  class  of  plants 
quite  outside  their  usual  season  of  blooming. — 
H.  P. 
The    outdoor    Tomato    crop. —  The 

succession  of  tropical  summers  of  a  few  years  ago 
gave  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the  culture  of  outdoor 
Tomatoes,  and  not  only  did  they  come  to  be  repre- 
sented in  nearly  every  garden,  but  acres  of  plants 
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were  grown  outdoors  for  market,  and  showed 
respectable  profits  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
Encoiiragud  by  success  the  culture  of  Tomatoes  out- 
doors extended,  but  the  season  of  1902  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  profitableness  of  this  crop  in 
the  open  is  very  largely  a  question  of  weather,  and 
this  year  we  have  further  demonstration  of  the  fact. 
I  know  men  who  went  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  raising  hundreds  of  plants  last  year,  and  devoted 
acres  of  good  land  to  them,  and  then  got  barely 
enough  back  to  pay  for  the  seed.  The  damp  and 
backward  season  prevented  the  setting  of  the 
blooms,  and  in  cases  where  this  was  effected  the 
black  spot  disease  which  set  in  later  upset  any  calcu- 
lations that  were  formed  regarding  ripe  fruit.  This 
experience  naturally  checked  the  ardour  of  many 
who  thought  the}'  had  struck  a  good  line  with  out- 
door Tomatoes,  and  they  gave  it  up,  but  others  held 
on  and  planted  again  this  season.  I  wish  them  all 
success,  but  by  the  end  of  1903  I  think  it  will  be 
generally  agreed  that  Tomatoes  in  the  open  are  a 
very  precarious  crop  in  Britain.  Tomato  growing 
for  pleasure  and  profit  are  two  different  things,  and 
even  if  the  amateur  does  get  a  few  successive 
failures  they  do  not  affect  his  pocket,  and  he  will 
doubtless  go  on  planting  with  the  hope  of  better 
results.  At  the  same  time,  I  wonder  how  man}' 
hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  plants  have  been 
raised  and  planted  this  year  that  will  return 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  cultivators,  even  in 
private  gardens.  In  my  own  experience  I  have 
seen  instances  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  my 
calculation  is  not  outside  the  mark,  and  even 
in  very  favourable  circumstances  the  amount  of 
sunshine  we  get  in  September  will  govern  the 
quantity  of  ripe  Tomatoes  obtained  outdoors. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  uncertaint}'  of  our 
climate,  whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  is  a 
matter  of  individual  opinion,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  only  man  who  can  hope  to  do  anything 
with  Tomatoes  outdoors,  except  in  very  favourable 
seasons,  is  he  who  follows  a  certain  defined  routine 
of  treatment.  This  really  consists  in  putting  out 
strong  plants  early  in  .June  and  growing  them  in  a 
warm  and  favourable  position.  To  put  out  tiny, 
undersized  weakly  plants  and  expect  them  to 
establish  themselves  and  produce  a  crop  in  such  a 
season  as  this  is  sheer  folly.  The  time  at  their  dis- 
posal is  not  long  enough.  In  a  few  cases  I  have 
seen  Tomatoes  ripened  outdoors  in  August  this 
year,  but  they  were  well  established  when  put  out, 
and  enjoyed  the  favourable  conditions  of  a  warm 
south  wall.  Restricted  root  room  is  also  advisable 
in  the  case  of  outdoor  Tomatoes  and  plants  that 
are  grown  in  boxes,  wooden  pails,  or  pots  plunged 
in  the  ground  make  less  sappy  growth,  and  com- 
mence to  show  fruit  earlier  than  specimens  that  are 
planted  in  the  open  ground. — G.  H.  H. 

The  Gladstone  Pea.-  This  fine  late  Pea 
was  the  variety  at  Shrewsbury  show,  where 
vegetables  were  shown  in  such  superb  form.  How 
quick  high  class  growers  such  as  Messrs.  Gibson, 
Beckett,  Horspool,  and  others  are  to  secure  the 
finest  exhibits,  for  the  Gladstone  Pea  was  found  in 
most  of  the  leading  collections  of  vegetables,  as 
well  as  taking  the  highest  places  in  the  single  or 
double  dish  classes.  No  one  seems  to  know  who 
raised  it  or  first  put  it  into  commerce.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know.  The  pods  are  long,  slightly 
curved,  invariably  containing  ten  good  Peas,  opens 
and  shells  well,  a  great  recommendation,  pods  and 
Peas  good  colour,  and  the  latter  of  excellent  flavour. 
It  holds  the  same  place  as  Senator  does  among  the 
early  ones.  Both  are  about  3  feet  in  height,  and  are 
heavy  croppers.  When  grown  at  Chiswick  at  the 
same  time,  so  fine  were  they  that  the  fruit  com- 
mittee unanimously  awarded  both  varieties  a  first- 
class  certificate. — A.  D. 

Agapanthus  minop  mooreanus.— 

The  Blue  African  Lily,  as  the  Agapanthus  is  popu- 
larly called,  is  so  ornamental  that  it  is  regrettable 
it  is  not  hardy  in  every  garden.  There  are  some 
gardens,  of  course,  where  it  is  hardy,  even  in 
North  Britain,  and  one  may  mention  such  nurseries 
as  that  of  the  Messrs.  Cocker,  of  Aberdeen,  who 
grow  it  largely.  If,  however,  these  larger  forms 
of  Agapanthus  minor  are  not  hardy,  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  pretty  little  A.  minor  mooreanus, 
often  sold  simply  as  A.  mooreanus.     Growing  in  a 


dry  and  sunny  position  here  it  has  increased 
greatly  since  first  tried  outside  some  years  ago,  and 
even  in  a  disappointing  season  like  this  for  sun- 
loving  flowers  it  has  done  exceedingly  well.  It  is 
never  protected,  and  never  fails  to  send  up  its 
fresh  leaves  and  its  long,  wind-resisting  stems, 
bearing  each  their  umbel  of  blue  flowers.  The 
present  seems  a  good  time  to  draw  attention  to  its 
beauty  and  hardiness. — .S.  Arxott,  Varstthom,  liy 
JJumfrh  f,  X,  />'. 

Eccpemocappus  scabep.— Although  it 

is  about  eighty  years  ago  that  this  beautiful 
creeper  was  introduced  into  Kiigland  from  Chili,  it 
is  seldom  met  with  in  suburban  gardens,  probably 
because  its  habit  of  dying  right  down  in  the  winter 
makes  it  useless  for  hiding  unsightly  walls.  In 
Kent  there  is  a  picturesque  house  set  in  a  wide 
expanse  of  trees  and  Bracken.  With  its  latticed 
windows,  rough  slraw-coloured  walls,  and  long 
roof  being  rapidly  weather  painted  lovely  shades 
of  red  and  purple,  it  has  little  need  of  creepers  ; 
but  on  the  south  side  a  plant  of  Eccremocarpus 
scaber  was  put  in  last  autumn.  The  sandy  soil 
seemed  to  suit  it.  It  began  to  climb  in  the  spring, 
and  has  reached  the  second  story.  It  flowered 
first  in  July,  and  should  continue  to  do  so  until 
November.  From  within  the  house  the  graceful 
flower  sprays  look  like  some  delicate  tracery  across 
the  window  pane,  but  they  bear  unruffled  much 
buffeting  from  wind  and  rain,  a  good  trait  in  such 
seasons  as  this.  The  tubular  flowers  match  in 
colour  the  Montbretias  in  the  border  below.  This 
orange,  washed  with  red  hue,  and  the  cool  green 
leaves  on  a  pale  yellow  background,  make  one  of 
those  happy  combinations  of  colour  that  satisfy  the 
eye  at  the  time,  and  remain  in  the  memory  for 
practical  use  afterwards.  The  seed-pods  are 
pretty,  looking  like  bunches  of  fruit.  To  propa- 
gate the  plant  seed  should  be  sown  in  heat  in 
February,  and  will  flower  out  of  doors  the  same 
year,  or  cuttings  can  be  taken  in  August  and  kept 
in  a  cool  frame  during  winter.  In  sheltered  places 
the  roots  may  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter; 
when  likel}'  to  be  exposed  to  frost  and  wet,  it  is 
best  to  protect  them,  or  take  them  up,  replanting 
them  again  in  Ma)'. — W.  Sitklinc.:. 

Beg'onia  Mapie  Bouchet.— There  is  a 

widespread  idea  that  only  new  or  comparatively 
new  plants  are  given  certificates  or  awards  of  merit 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  that  such 
is  not  the  case  is  exemplified  by  this  Begonia, 
which  was  distributed  as  long  ago  as  18S0  ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  Begonias 
with  double  blossoms,  and  the  representative  of  a 
type  which  has  been  ousted  by  the  desire  for  com- 
pact habited  plants  with  large  erect  flowers.  The 
specimen  in  question  was  given  an  award  of  merit, 
a  well-deserved  honour,  for,  as  shown,  the  long 
trailing  shoots  formed  an  admirable  subject  for 
growing  in  a  suspended  basket,  a  purpose  for  which 
those  of  compact  habit  are  not  so  well  adapted. 
This  Begonia  is  only  one  of  many  subjects  that  have 
been  introduced,  then  nearly  lost,  and  finally  re- 
appear in  after  years,  attracting  then  far  moie 
notice  than  they  did  at  first. — H.  P. 


THE    EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


DoDDEK  ON  Heather  and  Gobse. 
Miss  Smallpiece  sends  a  very  interesting  contri- 
bution to  our  table,  some  shoots  of  Heather  and 
tJorse  with  Dodder  growing  on  them.  They  were 
picked  on  the  Canford  Cliffs  near  Bournemouth, 
and  masses  of  Heath  and  Gorse  were  quite  covered 


with  it.     Our  correspondent  asks :   "Is  it  unusual 
for  it  to  grow  on  Heather  as  well  as  Gorse?" 

We  have  frequently  seen  it  on  the  Gorse,  but 
not  on  Heather.  Perhaps  someone  will  kindly 
answer  the  question. 


ECUINOPS  MACROCEPHALUS. 
ilr.  Hialt  Baker  sends  flowers  of  this  handsome 
plant  wiih  the  following  note  :  "This  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  Echinops  I  have  yet  seen  in 
its  general  character.  It  forms  a  bush  some  3  feet 
high,  and  when  well  grown  produces  flowering 
heads  from  the  axils  of  nearly  all  the  leaves  up  the 
main  stem.  The  leaves  alone  make  it  worth  a 
place  as  a  foliage  plant.  The  bottom  ones  are 
IS  inches  or  more  long,  deeply  cut,  of  firm  sub- 
stance, and  armed  with  strong  whitish  spines  at  all 
their  points.  The  inflorescence,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  specimen  sent,  is  most  interesting  before  the 
flower-head  emerges  from  the  protecting  leaves,  in 
which  state  the  leaves  are  bound  together  by  a  fine 
web,  as  if  a  caterpillar  had  spun  a  cocoon  amongst 
them.  The  flowers  are  whitish,  and  therefore  not 
so  attractive  as  those  of  some  of  the  family.  The 
plant  is — I  understand  from  Canon  Ellacombe  (who 
sent  Kew  their  plant) — of  Siberian  origin." 


Cantua  dependens  from  the  Isle  of  Wii:iit. 

Lord  Walsingham  sends  from  Mrs.  Gwytherne- 
Williams'  garden  at  Belvedere,  St.  Lawrence, 
Isle  of  Wight,  flowers  of  Cantua  dependens,  which 
"  has  been  out  unprotected  five  years  at  the  foot 
of  the  stone  steps  going  down  from  the  house,  and 
has  now  flowered  for  the  firtt  time,  ilaudevillca 
suaveolens  has  also  flowered  there  this  summer." 
We  are  much  interested  in  seeing  flowers  of 
this  brilliant  Cantua,  which  we  usually  associate 
with  the  warm  greenhouse,  from  the  open  garden. 
Such  contributions  to  our  table  only  show  how 
many  things  we  grow  under  glass  will  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  island  flower  in  the  open. 
The  flowers  sent  were  exceptionally  fine. 

Bdddleia  vakiabims. 

I  am  sending  some  flowering  sprays  of  Buddleia 
variabilis,  showing  two  distinct  shades  of  colour, 
one  considerably  richer  and  darker  than  the  other. 
Three  years  ago  I  received  two  small  plants  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which  have 
flourished  and  grown  amazingly,  being  now  from 
(J  feet  to  S  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter,  and 
both  have  been  covered  with  bloom  for  many  weeks 
past.  I  also  got  a  small  specimen  of  B.  intermedia 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societ}',  but  this  is 
apparently  not  such  a  strong  grower,  though  the 
blooms  are  of  a  very  pleasing  shade,  darker  than 
the  best  of  the  two  intermedia.  All  seem  to  be 
hardy  and  very  desirable,  though  they  evidently 
require  plenty  of  space  in  which  to  attain  their 
full  development. — S.  G.  R. 

Beautiful  sprays  of  Buddleia  variabilis,  one 
much  darker  in  flower  colouring  than  the  other. 


Shrub  Flowers  from  Tobcjuay. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Palmer,  St.  Mary  Church  Road,  sends 
some  more  interesting  flowers  with  the  following 
note  :  "  I  send  you  a  few  more  flowers  from  tender 
shrubs  that  are  doing  well  in  my  young  garden 
(two  years).  They  have  all  stood  two  years,  un- 
protected in  the  winter,  and  are  doing  well.  The 
Mitraria  coccinea  is  a  most  beautiful  semi-scandent 
habited  shrub,  anil  its  cheerful  small  foliage  looks 
well  at  all  times.  It  is  so  neat,  but  when  covered 
with  its  dazzling  scarlet  flowers  it  is  unique. 
Next  to  it  I  have  Philesia  buxifolia  and  Tricus- 
pidaria  hexapetala  in  a  peat  border  facing  north- 
east, but  sheltered  from  all  winds  but  south-east, 
and  partly  from  that  at  the  back  are  Lapagerias, 
white  and  rose.  The  Philesia  flowered  a  little 
time  ago,  but  seems  at  present  more  bent  on 
pushing  out  underground  shoots  than  to  increasing 
its  head,  so  I  do  not  expect  many  flowers  till  its 
root  activity  has  closed  a  bit  and  a  bigger  head 
formed.  All  are  doing  well.  The  Metrosideros 
floribunda  grows  in  the  open  and  is  doing  well. 
I  have  another  sort,  with  cream  flowers,  I  got 
under  the  name  of  Callistemon  angustifolia,  but  I 
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have  not  had  it  long  enough  to  say  how  it  is  going 
to  do.  The  evergreen  Pentstemon  cordifolius  is 
making  fine  growth  against  a  south-east  wall,  and 
is  covered  with  flower.  Lagerstrcpmia  indica  lives 
with  me  unprotected,  but  has  not  yet  flowered. 
I  send  you  two  Ceanothuses,  Indigo  and  Lustre, 
new  sorts,  which  are  welcome  as  a  break  in  the 
range  of  cold  blues  of  so  many  of  them.  I  send  a 
spray  of  Gloire  de  Versailles,  which  is  growing 
rampantly  against  the  house  as  a  contrast.  Indigo 
is  a  very  fine  shrub,  and  when  well  established  will 
be  remarkable  in  its  deep  blue  clothing." 

An  interesting  collection  of  tender  shrubs  in 
full  flower.  We  were  pleased  to  see  the  beautiful 
Ceanothus  Indigo.  It  is  the  finest  of  its  race  for 
colour,  a  deep  blue. 


JaBOROSA   INTEGRirOLIA  AND   SOABIOSA    PaRNASSI. 

Mr.  Fitzherbert  sends  from  Kingswear,  South 
Devon,  the  following  note:  "I  send  you  flowers 
of  Jaborosa  integrifolia,  the  white  Nicotiana-like 
bloom,  and  Scabiosa  Parnassi.  The  Jaborosa  is 
growing  in  light  dry  soil  in  a  sunny  spot,  and 
flowers  from  early  in  .July  till  September  or  later. 
The  flowers  have  a  Musk-like  fragrance  when 
fresh.  The  Scabious  is  a  good  rock  garden  plant, 
and  spreads  fast.  The  grey-green  foliage  is  very 
dwarf,  and  is  a  setting  to  the  rosy  lavender 
flowers.     It  appears  perfectly  hardy  here." 

Two  interesting  plants ;  the  Jaborosa  is,  as 
described  by  our  correspondent,  quite  a  "Nico- 
tiana-like" flower.  We  were  pleased  to  see  the 
pretty  little  Scabiosa  Parnassi. 

Pansy  Qdeen  of  the  Year. 
Mr.  Crane  sends  a  bunch  of  flowers  of  this  pretty 
little  "miniature"  Pansy,  which  was  raised  by 
the  late  Dr.  Charles  .Stuart.  It  is  a  delightful 
plant  for  the  rock  garden,  and  has  blue,  sweetly- 
scented  flowers,  which  are  about  the  size  of  those 
of  the  Violet  California. 


Heaths  from  the  Surrey  Hills. 

Mr.  J.  Clark  sends  a  boxful  of  flowers  for  our 
table  of  the  Heaths  described  below  with  the 
following  note  : — 

"  From  the  end  of  June  until  frost  sets  in  there 
are  Heaths  of  some  sort  or  other  in  flower  on  the 
commons  and  railway  banks  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Surrey.     The  first  to  come  into  bloom  is 


"  Erica  cinerea,  which  is  found  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Western  Europe,  and  probably  no  wild 
plant  makes  such  a  blaze  of  colour  or  lasts  for  so 
long  a  time.  It  first  opens  during  June,  and  I 
j  have  found  plants  of  it  in  full  flower  at  the  end  of 
I  September.  The  colour  is  a  brilliant  reddish 
purple,  and  the  effect  of  half  an  acre  or  more  in 
full  flower  is  magnificent.  I  have  heard  that  this 
is  sometimes  a  difficult  Heath  to  grow  in  a  garden, 
but,  if  it  is  any  guide,  I  may  say  that  in  a  wild 
state  it  is  found  growing  and  flourishing  in  almost 
pure  white  gravel,  the  only  soil  being  about 
2  inches  of  sandy  peat  mixed  with  the  gravel, 
while  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  down  one  finds  what  is 
locally  known  as  '  rust,'  and  which  is  as  hard  and 
as  poor  as  a  piece  of  rusty  iron,  which,  in  fact,  it 
very  much  resembles.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  Heath  which  have  received  distinctive 
names,  but  such  forms  as  atrosanguinea,  purpurea, 
and  rosea  can  all  be  found  in  a  day's  ramble.  The 
white  variety  alba  is  not  so  easily  found  ;  I  have 
only  seen  one  specimen  of  it  in  a  wild  state  during 
the  last  two  summers. 

"  E.  Tetralix  (the  cross-leaved  Heath)  comes  into 
bloom  soon  after  E.  cinerea,  and  is  not  so  common 
as  the  others,  being  more  scattered,  so  that  a 
large  mass  of  it  is  rarely  seen.  The  leaves  are  in 
whorls  of  four,  occasionally  five,  and  are  covered 
with  white,  silky  hairs.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
terminal  clusters,  and  delicate  pink.  There  are 
two  forms  of  this,  vars.  alba  and  rubra,  and  all 
make  good  garden  plants.  H  Tetralix  is  some- 
times confounded  with  E.  ciliaris,  but  the  latter  is 
only  found  in  the  south-west  of  England,  though 
in  general  appearance  the  two  plants  are  very 
much  alike.  The  commonest  Heath  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  the  Common  Ling  or  Scotch  Heather. 

"CaUuna  or  Erica  vulgaris. — Tliis  covers  acres  of 
hillside  with  purple  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  throughout  September.  It  grows  so 
thickly  and  the  stems  cross  and  recross  each 
other  so  much  that  it  is  tiring  to  walk  tar  through 
it.  The  soldiers  of  the  1st  Array  Corps  found 
this  out  during  the  manceuvres  this  summer,  when 
they  had  plenty  of  marching  through  it,  and 
raining  most  of  the  time,  too.  Man}'  forms  of  this 
can  be  found,  but  rarely  one  equal  to  those  now  in 
cultivation,  though  the  white  one  is  fairly  abundant. 
The  best  of  the  varieties  are  alba  minor,  alba 
Serlei,  and  Hammondi,  white  ;  Alporti  and  flore- 
pleno,  purple,  the  latter  double-flowered ;  and 
rosea  and  rubra,  described  by  their  names." 
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WATER    LILIES    IN    1903. 

A  F  T  E  R  such  an  unfavourable  season  for 
/%  bedding  and  flowering  plants  in  general 

/  \         it  is  pleasing  to  find  one  bright  and 

/  \  enjoyable  spot  in  the  pleasure  grounds, 
y  J^     viz.,   the  water  garden,  although  the 

Nympha'as  flower  most  freely  when 
the  weather  is  warm  and  we  get  plenty  of  bright 
sun.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  bad,  sunless  summer, 
we  have  had  quantities  of  lovely  flowers  floating  on 
the  surface  of  our  pools.  The  new  varieties  that 
have  been  introduced  to  our  pools  year  by  year 
have  made  the  water  garden  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  places  in  the  whole  garden.  The  many 
visitors  we  get  here  to  see  the  Nymphseas,  their 
admiration  of  them,  and  the  number  of  enquiries 
for  the  best  sorts  and  how  to  grow  them,  show 
that  they  will  eventually  be  a  feature  in  many  more 
gardens  than  they  are  at  present.  After  some 
years  of  practical  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
water  plants,  it  may  be  of  service  to  some  about  to 
start  a  water  garden  for  me  to  send  you  a  few  notes 
on  their  cultivation  here. 

In  the  eight  pools  we  have  over  fifty  perfectly 
hardy  Nymphi-eas  thriving  well,  and  each  variety 
has  its  especial  charm,  so  much  so  that  I  should  not 
like  to  lose  one  of  them.  My  first  flower  opened 
on  May  26.  It  was  of  N.  Laydeckeri  purpurata, 
and  unless  severe  weather  sets  in  some  of  the  varie- 
ties will  flower  well  into  October.  I  strongly 
advise  those  about  to 

Make  a  Water  Garden 
to  choose  a  sunny  position  and  sheltered  from  very 
rough  wind^.  Above  all  avoid  formality.  The 
water  garden  here  was  made  out  of  what  was  con- 
sidered a  useless  boggy  piece  of  coppice  ground. 
There  was  a  small  pond  close  by  and  a  very  small 
spring  feeding  it,  but  it  happened  to  be  at  the 
highest  end  of  the  coppice.  'This  pond  gave  us  our 
first  start  in  water  gardening.  We  have  now  laid 
out  about  four  acres  of  this  coppice  ground,  and 
formed  eight  pools  for  Nymphseas,  and  a  wind- 
about  ditch  for  moisture-loving  plants.  This  sort 
of  rough  old  pond  is  found  near  many  gardens. 
Why  not  make  it  beautiful  with  water  plants  ? 
The  eight  ponds  are  all  fed  by  the  first  and  old 
pond,  the  water  being  carried  from  one  to  the 
other  by  pipes  under  the  turf  ;  the  pools  are  cut 
out  so  as  to  give  them  as  natural  an 
appearance  as  possible,  and  run  about  in 
various  directions,  with  clumps  of  mois- 
ture-loving plants  between  and  near  them. 
Sufficient  short  mown  grass  goes  all  round 
some  and  partly  round  others,  so  that 
visitors  can  examine  with  ease  each 
Nympha^a  when  in  flower.  Small  pools 
of  this  sort  have  advantages  over  a  large 
lake  for  growing  water  plants  ;  they  can 
be  made  to  have  a  more  natural  appear- 
ance, and  the  flowers  can  be  seen  and 
better  examined,  whilst  it  admits  of  more 
variation  in  the  surroundings.  In  some 
places  we  have  various  Reeds,  Bamboos, 
Bulrushes,  Lythrums,  and  Iris  h-evigata 
(K;erapferi) ;  in  others  patches  of  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  Cannas,  standard  and  bush 
Fuchsias,  Lilies,  Hydrangeas,  Erythrinas, 
Agapanthus,  &c. 

Returning  to    the   Nymphiea,  in   each 

pool  we  grow  from  ten   to  fifteen  sorts, 

all  carefully  labelled.     We  use  zinc  club 

labels.     The   plants   are   from   4  feet   to 

T     J        S    feet    apart,  according  to  the  habit  of 

■  ^  "^        growth  of  the  various  sorts.     None   are 

►        grown  in  water  over  2i  feet  deep  ;  I  find 

that  they  always   bloom  most  freely    in 

sliallow  water,  especially  the  new  hj'brids. 

Many  plant  their  Nymphajas  in  baskets 

made  for  the  purpose,  but  I  prefer  large 

S;i;,        Orchid  pans  in  first  starting  a  new  plant, 

especially  if  it  is  weakly.     Pot  the  plants 

in   rather  stifl"  fibrous   loam,  squeezed  in 

firm,    and    sink   it  in   shallow    water    to 

begin  with.     As  the  plant  gains  strength 

shift    it     to    deeper    water,    and     when 
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it  is  well  on  the  way  to  make  a  good 
plant  put  it  in  its  permanent  place, 
sinking  the  pan  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  till  it  reaches  the 
upper  rim.  This  way  of  planting  in 
small  ponds  has  its  advantage  over  the 
basket.  In  small  ponds  in  a  few  years 
the  plants  require  rearranging,  and  many 
of  the  strong-growing  ones  reduced.  For 
this  purpose  I  use  a  strong  manure  drag  ; 
work  the  prongs  under  the  pan  and  attach 
a  cord  to  the  handle  so  that  some  can 
pull  by  the  cord,  others  by  the  handle. 
This  will  generally  fetch  the  whole  plant 
out  in  a  lump.  It  can  then  be  divided 
as  one  wishes,  and  replanted  again  in 
the  same  way  as  before.  Some  recom- 
mend a  good  large  clump  of  one  variety, 
and  on  a  large  sheet  of  water  this,  no 
doubt,  would  be  best,  but  in  small  pools 
it  is  different.  Here  variety  of  colour 
makes  the  most  charming  effect,  and 
several  medium-sized  plants,  with  one  to 
three  crowns,  are  very  pretty.  If  there 
are  several  pools,  try  and  avoid  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  varieties  in  the  dif- 
ferent pools. 

The  Best  Nympii.eas. 
The  British  Water  Lily  (Nyniph;ci 
alba),  grown  in  1|  feet  of  water  to  a 
single  crown  blooms  very  freely  and 
throws  fine,  pure  white  flowers.  N.  Mar- 
liacea  albida  has  a  gigantic  snow  white 
flower,  and  if  the  old  and  the  small  leaves 
which  are  often  thrown  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  plant  are  picked  otl'and  the  plant 
kept  to  one  or  two  crowns  the  flower 
is  very  fine.  N.  gladstoniana,  a  very 
robust  grower  treated  in  the  same  way, 
throws  up  very  large  white  flowers,  qui! o  distinct  [  pygma;a  Helvola  is  a  very  small  variety  both  in    shoots  or  young   bulbs,  which  spring  from   buds 
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from  the  preceding  one.  |  flower  and  foliage,  but  the  flowers  are  thrown  up 

N.  Candida  is  another  very  large  white  ;  treat  I  in  the  greatest  profusion  the  whole  summer,  and 
it  in  the  same  way.  N.  tuberosa  Richardson!,  are  of  a  delicate  canary  yellow,  which  makes  this 
pure  white,  very  large,  with  rouniled  petals,  a  very  Nymphaia  a  real  gem  for  shallow  water.  There 
distinct  variety.  These  four  require  about  2  feet  [  are  several  other  really  good  intermediate  shades, 
of  water,  and  this  depth  should  not  be  exceeded  I  but  the  ones  I  have  described  are  the  best,  and 
or   the   display  of  flowers  will   not    be   large.    N.  (  would  make  a  good  effect  to  begin  with 


Marliacea  carnea,  N.  M.  rosea,  N.  Colossea,  and  N. 
William  Doogue  have  very  large  flowers,  all  delicate 
pink  or  blush,  each  distinct,  and  bloom  con- 
tinuously. They  require  similar  treatment  to  the 
white,  and  the  same  depth  of  water.  N.  Chrome- 
tella  is  a  fine  lemon  yellow  sort,  likewise  requiring 
the  same  treatment.  N.  odorata  sulphurea  and 
N.  o.  s.  grandiflora  are  very  large  flowered,  the 
former  deep  sulphur,  the  latter  much  lighter. 
These  make  crowns  very  freely,  and  require  re- 
planting every  other  year.  A  depth  of  IS  inches 
of  water  is  quite  deep  enough.  N.  gloriosa  is  a 
rich  glowing  red,  very  large,  and  of  strong  growth; 
it  requires  IS  inches  of  water,  but  need  not  be 
shifted  for  several  years  ;  it  does  not  make  crowns 
or  foliage  so  freely  as  the  former  ones,  and  only 
the  bad  foliage  need  be  picked  off  from  time  to 
time.  N.  ignea  and  ellisiana  are  much  the  same 
colour  as  gloriosa,  but  not  so  large  in  foliage  or 
flower  ;  they  are  very  lovely,  and  ellisiana  is  excep- 
tionally free.  About  15  inches  of  water  will  grow 
these  two  well. 

Among  the  best  deeper  shades  with  reddish 
crimson  flowers  are  Laydekeri  fulgens,  L.  pur- 
purea, William  Falconeri,  atropurpurea,  Fro'belli, 
and  sanguinea.  These  are  six  really  fine,  free- 
flowering  Nymph-Tsas,  requiring  about  1.5  inches  to 
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DUTCH 


PROPAGATION  OF  THE 
HYACINTH. 
The  Hyacinth  of  the  florists  flourishes,  reproduces 
itself,  and  preserves  all  its  splendour  from  year  to 
year  nowhere  belter  than  in  the  neighbourhootl  of 
Haarlem  in  Holland.  Its  cultivation  has  been 
almost  centralised  there,  though  every  country  in 
the  world  has  received  bulbs  from  the  Haarlem 
growers.  Hence  it  happens  that  its  intensive 
cultivation  is  scarcely  practised  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  generally  supposed  that  propagation  is  effected 
by  simply  separating  the  off-shoots  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  most  other  bulbous  plants.  This 
normal  method,  it  may  be  said,  will  suffice  for  an 
amateur,  or  for  the  more  prolific  varieties  of 
Hyacinths  ;  but  when  it  is  a  question  of  obtaining 
thousands  of  bulbs,  and  still  more,  when  it  is  a 
question  of  rapidly  propagating  new  varieties,  then 
in  order  to  succeed  an  artificial  method  must  be 
followed.  It  is  this  method,  or  rather  these 
methods  (tor  there  are  several  of  them),  that  we 
will  describe.  One  of  them  at  least  is  so  abnormal, 
so  foreign,  to  the  law  of  natural  evolution  that  it 


18  inches  of  water.     The  plants  will   not  require    is  interesting  both  as  a  matter  of  practical  horti 


dividing  for  three  or  four  years.      Keep    the  old 
foliage  picked  off  during  the  flowering  season. 

Among  the  best  brick-red  flowered  sorts  are  N. 
andreana,  N.  robinsoniana,  fulva,  and  Aurora.  A 
depth  of  from  \f>  inches  to  IS  inches  of  water  suits 
these  four  sorts  ;  they  are  very  free  flowering. 
N.  suavissima,  N.  odorata  rubra,  and  N.  o. 
E.xquisite  have  lovely  pink  flowers.  The  foliage  of 
these  is  short,  and  shallow  water  suits  tliem  best. 
They  are  best  adapted  for  planting  round  the  edge 
of  the  pond.  N.  Laydekeri  lilacea  is  a  lovely 
rosy  lilac-flowered  sort,  and  N.  Laj'dekeri  rosea 
and  N.  L.  r.  prolifera  are  also  of  a  rose  colour, 
varieties    requiring     rather    shallow    water,      N. 


culture  and  of  vegetable  physiology.  This  process 
is  not,  however,  special  to  the  Hyacinth,  since  it  is 
produced  spontaneously  on  another  plant  of  which 
we  shall  speak. 

We  know  that  in  the  Hyacinth,  as  in  all  other 
bulbous  plants,  properl}'  so  called,  the  bulb 
constitutes  the  essential  vital  part.  This  bulb 
composed  of  a  fleshy  disc,  which  occupies  the 
lower  part,  and  represents  a  stem  enlarged  by 
flattening,  the  upper  part  constitutes  the  stem 
itself,  whose  leaves  are  represented  by  fleshy  scales 
inserted  in  concentric  circles.  Normally,  these 
bracteal  leaves  each  shelter,  as  in  other  plants,  a 
latent  bud.     Proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  off- 


sheltered  by  the  old  scales.  In  order  to  favour  the 
development  of  these  latent  buds  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  free  them  from  the  fcales  which  im- 
prison them,  and  this  is  just  the  object  of  the  two 
following  proceedings  :  First,  the  mother  bulb  is 
cut  vertically  from  its  base  to  half  its  height  into 
four,  six,  or  eight  parts,  and  then  planted  as  soon 
as  the  wounds  are  he%led ;  second,  the  mother 
bulb  is  cut  horizontally,  nearly  in  the  middle,  the 
lower  part  is  then  dried  and  planted.  In  both 
cases  the  number  of  offshoots  produced  bj'  these 
mutilated  bulbs  is  numerous,  and  may  amount  to 
as  many  as  fifty. 

The  third  proceeding,  to  which  we  especially 
call  attention,  is  different,  and  is  as  interesting  in 
principle  as  happy  in  effect.  So  far  we  have  seen 
that  the  flattened  stem  is,  as  it  were,  the  heart  of 
the  bulb,  since  it  bears  at  the  same  time  the  roots, 
the  Ecales,  the  latent  buds,  the  normal  leaves,  and 
the  central  inflorescence.  When  the  bulbs  are  taken 
up  the  scales  are  separated  by  means  of  a  pointed 
and  very  sharp  knife,  just  above  the  point  of 
insertion,  without  deforn\ing  the  bulb.  The  bulbs 
thus  treated  are  like  the  others,  kept  dry  during 
the  summer,  and  at  the  time  of  planting  at  the 
base  of  the  scales  young  offshoots  are  seen  to  be 
developing.  We  should  have  some  doubt  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  proceeding  if  we  had  not  seen  in 
Holland  bulbs  thus  treated  develop  a  considerable 
number  of  scales,  each  provided  with  a  leaf  ;  and  if 
we  had  not  repeated  the  experiment. 

The  scales  of  bulbs  being  simply  modified 
leaves  adapted  for  use  as  reservoirs  of  nutritive 
matter,  the  proceeding  becomes  one  of  taking 
leaf-cuttings.  We  know  that  certain  plants 
belonging  to  different  families  are  susceptible  of 
being  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  leaves. 
The  families  of  the  Begoniacea,  Gesneriacea, 
Cactea,  and  Crassulacea  include  genera  and 
species  which  practically  are  propagated  by  this 
method,  notably  the  Gloxinia,  Begonia  Rex, 
g  !  Echeveria,  &c.  Seduni  oorsicum,  which  is  admitted 
to  be  a  hirsute  form  of  !S.  dasyphyllura,  offers  one 
of  the  most  curious  examples  of  this,  inasmuch  as 
about  the  middle  of  the  summer  it  drops  its  lower 
leaves,  which  spread  upon  the  soil,  first  develop  a 
bud,  and  then  take  root  before  the  autumn,  thus 
forming  hundreds  of  independent  plants. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  demands  of  commerce 
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who  would  ever  have  thought  of  thus  depriving 
Hyacinth  bulbs  of  their  most  essential  part?  Is  it 
not  a  case  of  the  old  proverb,  "Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention  ? "  For  science  and  industry 
we  know  are  indebted  to  it  for  a  host  of  discoveries 
of  which  they  may  well  be  proud. 

S.  MoTTET,  in  Eevue  Horticoh. 


THE    TULIPAS. 

(Continued   from   po-t/e    151.) 

III.— Darwin  Tulips. 
The  Darwin  Tulips  are  modern  improve- 
tnent.'S  on  the  old  race  of  "  Breeder "  or 
"  Mother"  Tulips,  so  called  on  account  of  their 
great  vigour  and  prolific  increase.  They  are 
generally  very  tall,  ranging  from  18  inches  to 
3  feet  high,  and  their  flowers,  though  not  pro- 
portionately large,  have  very  stout  weather- 
resisting  petals,  and  the  colours  are  generally 
clear  and  well  defined,  whilst  many  are 
exceptionally  brilliant.  They  are  May  flowering, 
and  their  cultivation  calls  for  no  special  remark 
—one  can  grow  Darwin  Tulips  anywhere,  and 
grow  them  well.  They  are  characterised  by 
cu)]-shaped  flowers,  stout  glaucous  stems,  free 
of  leaves  for  quite  one-half  their  length,  and 
by  very  large  bulbs  which  increase  rapidly  by 
offsets.  Their  colouring  is  usually  self,  varying 
in  shade  in  different  parts  of  the  flower,  and 
often  with  brilliant  "eyes"  or  basal  colouring. 
The  "broken"  Darwin,  i.e.,  those  which  have 
sported  a  variegation,  are  separately  classsed  as 
"Rembrandt"  Tulips,  and  very  beautiful  they 
are.  Little  attention  has  hitherto  been  given 
to  them,  but  there  are  many  beautiful 
"  breaks  "  well  worth  perpetuating,  and  in  the 
near  future  they  will  doubtless  find  a  place  in 
most  gardens.  The  Darwin  Tulips  are  so 
loosely  named  that  one  cannot  trust  the  lists  of 
dealers,  and  "new"  varieties  are  constantly 
being  evolved  by  simply  juggling  with  names, 
thus  adding  to  the  muddle.  A  selection  of 
twenty  varieties  has  been  made,  embracing  all 
shades  of  good  colours,  and  one  can  recommend 
them  as  the  best  of  a  representative  collection, 
having  regard  to  such  points  as  colour,  form, 
and  capability  of  withstanding  bad  weather. 

Beethoven.  — Sterns  20  inches  high  ;  flowers 
with  broad  petals,  coloured  rose,  .shaded  silvery 
near  the  tops ;  basal  colouring  bluish  grey 
externally,  Cambridge  blue  internally,  a  shaft 
of  white  running  throughout  the  length  of 
each  petal. 

Clara  Butt.— ^t^ms,  20  inches  high  ;  flowers 
globular,  coloured  a  soft  shade  of  salmon  rosy 
near  the  base,  and  flushed  externally  with 
delicate  pink  ;  basal  colouring  a  slight  tint  of 
blue.  A  very  choice  and  deservedly  popular 
Tulip,  and  the  only  good  "Darwin"  of  this 
colouring. 

Coquette  (Van  Dyck). — A  very  pretty  flower 
of  medium  size  ;  petals  rosy,  flushed  darker 
near  the  mid  rib,  and  keeled  white  on  the 
inside  ;  basal  colouring  Cambridge  blue  edged 
with  a  dark  zone  of  red  ;  stems,  very  slender, 
18  inches  high. 

Diana. —  Stems  18  inches  high;  flowers 
small,  crimson,  surfaces  very  glossy  ;  base  a 
small  disc  of  rich  blue.  A  neat  and  bright- 
coloured  Darwin  resembling  Bouton  d'Or  in 
shape. 

Early  Dail'ii  (Stabens).— Stems  2  feet  high, 
very  strong  and  thick  ;  flowers  rose-coloured 
externally,  vermilion  internally  ;  basal  colour- 
ing white,  with  slight  blue  stain.  A  noble-look- 
ing Tulip  of  fresh  colouring,  excellent  in  the 
garden. 

Flambeau.  —  Tall,  bold  Tulip,  coloured 
intense  glowing  crimson,  outer  base  white, 
inner  base  blue-lilack  edged  with  a  broad  band 
of  sulphur  ;  the  basal  colouring  of  this  flower 


is  very  remarkable,  resem.bling  a  three-rayed 
Maltese  cross  resting  on  a  black  disc.  A  per- 
fect Tulip  in  all  ways,  more  dazzling  than  a 
Gesner,  and  possessing  the  refinement  and  basal 
markings  of  the  rare  Tulipa  Eichleri  of  Kegel. 
Glow. — A  very  brilliant  Tulip  of  medium 
size,  coloured  like  T.  gesneriana  major  ;  basal 
colouring  white  externally,  blue-black  inter- 
nally, with  a  white  dividing  band.  Its  colour- 
ing is  very  clear  and  distinct. 

Harry  Veitch.  —  A  glorious  Tulip  ;  stems 
pale  green  ;  petals  very  thick  and  broad  ; 
coloured  a  brilliant  dark  crimson,  white  near 
the  base  externally,  furnished  with  a  coal-black 
disc  internally,  and  edged  with  a  broad  band 
of  white  from  which  several  horns  or  rays  of 
white  project  to  the  middle  of  the  segments. 
A  bold  Tulip  2  feet  high,  very  brilliant  and 
refined. 

Uecla. — Stems  2  feet  high  ;  flowers  coloured 
black  maroon  ;  perfectly  .self  throughout,  but 
not  quite  so  dark  as  La  Tulip  Noire,  but 
larger  and  bolder ;  may  bo  described  as  the 
best  of  the  sombre-coloured  Tulips  tor  general 
purposes. 

Hippolyte. — Stems  2  feet  high  ;  flowers  rich 
lilac,  shading  to  a  white  base  externally ;  inner 
base  bluish  grey,  shading  to  a  magenta  tint 
near  the  middle  of  each  petal  ;  the  reflexing 
margins  are  pale  lilac  ;  a  giant  Tulip  often 
3  feet  high  in  good  soils,  and  its  flowers  are 
very  massive. 

King  Harold.—  Stems  20  inches  high  ;  flowers 
ruby  red  externally,  crimson  internally  ;  basal 
colouring  a  glowing  black  disc  edged  with  a 
thin  but  clearly  defined  band  of  white  ;  a  very 
pretty  flower,  and  a  good  garden  plant ;  the 
petals  rarely  show  traces  of  injury  from  the 
severest  rainfall. 

La  Candenr. — Plant  of  medium  size;  flowers 
coloured  creamy  white,  faintly  spangled  rose- 
pink  externally,  and  a  very  faint  flush  of  rose- 
pink  occurs  near  the  middle  of  each  petal 
internally  ;  a  lovely  Tulip. 

La  Tulip  Noire.  —  A  singularly  coloured 
Tulip  of  medium  stature  ;  petals  a  dark  purple- 
black  ;  base  quite  black  ;  the  darkest  coloured 
Tulip  known  to  me. 

Loveliness.  —  This  is  valued  for  its  clear, 
colourless  base  ;  flowers  pale  rose,  .'5  inches 
across,  on  stems  20  inches  high. 

Marie.  —  A  tall  variety  with  very  large 
flowers,  purplish  crimson  externally,  scarlet- 
crimson  internally  ;  the  margins  of  the  petals 
incurve,  and  they  are  much  paler  than  the  rest 
of  the  flower,  adding  greatly  to  its  bright 
appearance  ;  ba.se  coloured  Cambridge  blue. 

Mart  Capello.  —  Small  -  flowered  form, 
coloured  ruby  carmine,  the  three  inner  petals 
alone  having  white  margins  low  down  ;  basal 
colouring  a  small  blue-black  disc. 

Painteil  Lady. —  Flowers  of  medium  size, 
white  flamed  with  heliotrope;  the  interior 
colouring  is  richer  than  the  outer,  and  the 
petals  spring  at  right  angles  from  the  stems,  so 
that  the  flowers  appear  quite  flat  when  fully 
expanded. 

Phyllis.— Stems  ruddy  and  strong  ;  flowers 
pale  lilac,  .shading  to  a  white  base  internally, 
and  flamed  with  rosy  lilac  externally;  a  deli- 
cately-coloured Tulip  of  medium  size,  but  the 
petals  are  too  thin  to  withstand  bad  weather 
unharmed. 

Pu/iy.^A  very  tall  variety,  with  rich  crim- 
son, broadpetalled  flowers,  similar  in  colour 
to  T.  fulgen.s,  and  furnished  with  the  blue  base 
of  T.  gesneriana  ;  its  colour  is  quite  dazzling 
in  the  sunlight. 

Zejihi/r. — Stems  2  feet  long  ;  flowers  helio- 
trope, very  large,  furnished  with  a  white  base 
internally  and  externally.  It  is  a  good  self, 
not   bleached   or   dull  -  looking,   as    in    many 


Darwin  Tulips  of  this  shade,  and  it  stands  bad 
weather  well.  G.  B.  Mallitt. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Foreign  and  Other  Notes. 
HE  Italian  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  still  continues  to  issue  its  neatly 
printed  Quarterly  .Journal,  which  has 
now  reached  the  twentieth  number. 
Among  other  matter  specially  relating! 
to  the  popular  flower  we  notice  a  reprint! 
of  the  latest  revision  of  the  lists  of  best  varieties  fori 
various  purposes,  which  is  compiled  every  year  by  the 
Chrysanthemum  section  of  the  National  Horticul-j 
tural  .Society  of  France,  the  history  and  descrip-1 
tion  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  translated  from  thel 
pamphlet  published  by  the  late  M.  Henri  de 
Vilniorin  shortly  before  his  much-lamented  death, 
a  short  note  on  dwarf  Chrysanthemums,  and  an 
article  relating  to  manures. 

Le  Chri/saiidieme,  the  official  organ  of  the  French 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  reminds  us  of  the 
forthcoming  congress  and  show  at  Lille,  which  will 
be  held  on  November  6,  7  and  8.  The  presence  of 
English  growers  and  amateurs  is  warmly  invited, 
and,  considering  the  short  distauce  of  that  town 
from  London,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  invitation 
will  be  accepted  by  any  who  can  spare  a  few  days 
at  that  busy  season  of  the  year.  The  list  of 
members  is  ever  increasing,  being  now  over  TOO. 
Great  hopes  are  indulged  in  that  the  number  may 
ere  long  reach  1,000.  The  society  has  in  contem- 
plation the  issue  of  a  catalogue  of  all  varieties 
actually  grown  in  France  at  the  present  time.  A 
more  useful  woik  we  can  scarcely  imagine,  . 
especially  now  that  M.  de  Meulenacre  of  Ghent  has  I 
ceased  to  publish  the  one  he  used  to  compile  a  few 
years  ago. 

While  speaking  of  catalogues  we  should  much 
like  to  see  the  American  society  follow  suit. 
During  the  fourteen  years  <if  its  existence  only  one 
catalogue  has  been  published  by  that  societj',  and 
that  was  as  far  back  as  1892. 

Our  own  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  will 
now,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  be  in  a  position 
to  issue  a  supplement  to  its  Jubilee  edition.  The 
work  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  as  seven  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  last  publication  there  should 
be  a  good  demand  foe  the  new  work,  which  will 
contain  the  names  of  all  the  leading  varieties  put 
into  commerce  since  IS'JU 

Another  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  famous 
flower  is  promised  by  the  French  society.  It  will 
consist  of  a  volume  compiled  by  M.  Chifflot  of 
Lyons,  on  the  subject  of  insect  pests  and  diseases. 
Coloured  illustrations  will  accompany  the  publica- 
tion. M.  Chifflot  is  a  well  known  and  competent 
authority  on  these  matters,  and  has  often  con- 
tributed papers  on  the  subject  at  the  annual 
congresses  of  the  French  socielj'. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America,  after 
holding  its  first  convention  and  show  at  Chicago 
last  November,  proposes  to  repeat  the  experiment      n 
on  November  10 — 12  next  at  New  York.     Mr.  Fred      ' 
H.  Lemon  is  the  recently  appointed  secretary. 

We  have  just  received  the  record  of  the  last 
year's  convention  and  show  at  Chicago.  It  forma 
an  interesting  little  volume  of  seventy-tour  pages, 
and  contains  a  very  full  report  of  the  proceedings, 
together  with  verbatim  accounts  of  the  papers 
presented  to  the  meeting.  A  portrait  of  the 
society's  president,  Mr.  Arthur  Herrington,  s 
given  as  the  frontispiece.  The  principal  papers  are  as 
follows:  "American  Chrysanthemums  in  England," 
by  JSIr.  Harnian  Payne;  "The  Colour  Scheme  in 
Chrysantliemums,"  b}'  Professor  Cowell ;  "Border 
Chrysanthemums,"  by  Patrick  O'Mara  ;  "Pompon 
Chrysanthemums,"  by  .Tohn  N.  May;  "Foreign 
Chrysanthemums  in  America,"  by  E.  G.  Hill ; 
"Hybridising  Chrysanthemums,"  by  Elmer  1). 
Smith,  and  several  others. 

In  the  bulletin  of  the  French  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  recently  issued,  we  notice 
several  articles  on  Chrysanthemums  by  members. 
M.  M.  Madelin,  who  has  resided  in  this  country  for 
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subject  from   the  standpoint  of  intelligent  J'oung 
foreigners  who  are  resident  among  ua. 

C.  H.  P. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

WEEPING     BEECHES, 


some  years,  writes  on  "  Le  ChrysanthOme"  and  ]  hours.  The  one  purpose  for  which  it  stands  out  still,  practically  unknown  outside  botanical  estab- 
"  L'Exposition  de  Chrysanthcmes  a  Londres."  j  above  all  is  to  form  a  living  arbour,  which  in  the  lishments,  many  trees  and  shrubs  worthy  of 
M.  Attilio  Scalarandis,  son  of  the  head  gardener  to  hottest  days  of  summer  affords  a  delightfuU)' cool  ]  the  best  positions  in  our  gardens  from  the  dis- 
the  King  of  Italy,  who  was  formerly  President  and  retreat  from  the  sun's  rays.  For  this  a  tall  tinctive  elegance  of  their  foliage  and  habits 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Italian  National  I  standard  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  give  i  or  from  the  profusion  with  which  they  produce 
Chrj-santhenium  Society,  contributes  an  article  I  the  requisite  amount  of  head  room,  and  to  ensure  |  their  attractive  flowers.  It  is  but  natural  that 
entitled  "  L'Exposition  des  Chrysanthi-mes  tar-  this  last  the  main  branches,  if  they  show  too  much  !  planters  should  be  anxious  as  to  the  chances  of 
dives."      Both    of   these    articles   deal    with    the    of  a  drooping  tendency,  must  be  supported  to  the  j  successfully  establishing   and   growing   in  Europe 

,f„„,)..„;.,.   „f  ;„t..ii;„o„f  ,.„ requisite   height.      A  little   trouble   of   this   kind  1  trees  and  shrubs  coming  from  a  country  embracing 

taken  during  the  earlier  stages  will  be  well  repaid  j  such  an  unusual  latitude,  with  a  climate  in  its 
in  the  future  growth  of  the  specimen,  particularly  ,  extreme  north  almost  arctic,  and  in  its  most 
if,  as  above  stated,  the  formation  of  an  arbour  is  '  southern  islands  sub-tropical ;  with  volcanic  hills 
the  object  aimed  at.  j  and  mountains  where  rain  falls  pitilessly  sometimes 

Of  other  Weeping  Beeches  the  best  is  the  purple- j  for  days  together,  and  plains  but  a  few  miles 
leaved  form,  which,  apart  from  the  colour  of  the  i  distant  enduring  in  the  summer  mcnths  an  almost 
foliage,  is  in  other  particulars  a  counterpart  of  the  |  torrid  heat.  That  many  of  these  trees  and  shrubs 
preceding   kind.      The  purple  hue  of   the  leaves,  i  can  be  established  and  cultivated  with  success  mav 

OF  the  common  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica)  however,  causes  it  when  emplo3-ed  for  an  arbour  to  be  seen  by  the  photographs  and  branches  cut  from 
there  are  several  forms,  more  or  less  form  a  more  darkened  retreat  than  the  ordinary  specimens  shown  in^the  Hall.  These  trees  were 
pendulous  in  growth,  to  which  variety.  Fagus  sylvatica  bornyensis  has  the  trunk  planted  about  ISSO  on  Kingston  Hill,  in  Surrey, 
'  varietal  names  have  been  given,  but  somewhat  erect,  while  the  branches  are  distinctly  where  for  the  past  twenty  years  they  have  with- 
the  best  of  all  is  that  known  simply  pendulous.  It  is  well  worth  growing  for  the  sake  I  stood  winters  of  severity,  and  latterly  summers  of 
as  pendula,  a  fine  specimen  of  which  of  variety,  but  cannot  be  compared  with  the  unusual  drought.  To  the  uncertainty  of  the 
growing  in  Messrs.  Dickson's  nursery  at  Chester  is  ,  common  kind.  ;  suitability  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forests 

herewith  illustrated.      Though  there  is  a  certain  I      Fagus  .sylvatica  miltonensis  is  somewhat  in  the    of  Japan  to  our  climate  must  be  added  (as  a  reason 

for  their  hitherto 
not  having  been 
more  extensively 
planted)  the  time 
required  for  a  full 
knowledge  of  a  flora 
so  rich  and  concen- 
trated as  that  under 
consideration,  due 
to  the  comparatively 
few  years  it  has  been 
possible  to  travel 
freely  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  So 
rich  is  this  flora 
that  Professor  Sar- 
gent has  been  able 
to  place  on  record 
that,  in  ascending  a 
hill  near  .Sapporo  in 
the  northern  island 
only  500  feet  above 
the  sea  -  level,  he 
noticed  forty  -  six 
species  and  varieties 
of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and,  within  a  radius 
of  five  miles  of  this 
hill,  several  others, 
in  all  sixty  -  two 
speciesand  varieties, 
probably  a  larger 
number  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other 
similar  area  outside 
the  tropics. 

How  many  of 
these  trees  and 
shrubs  are  actually 
peculiar    to     Japan 

amount  of  individual  variation,  the  general  appear-    way  of  the  variety  pendula,  but  the  branches  are    will  probably  never  be  definitely  ascertained,    so 
ance  of  the  tree  is  well  shown.     The  most  pronii-    less  decidedly  pendulous,  having  in  many  instances    largely   have   species   introduced  from  China   and 


WEEPING   BEECU    IN    THE   NUHSERY   OF   MESSRS.    DICKSONS,    LIMITED.'^CIIESTER. 


nent  feature  is  the  irregular  disposition  of  the  '  more  of  a  horizontal  tendency.  Fagus  sylvatica 
principal  branches,  from  whence  the  minor  ones  i  remillyensis,  like  the  variety  bornyensis,  is  of 
depend  like  living  cascades,  the  whole  in  the  case  Continental  origin,  and  is  seldom  met  with  in  this 
of  a  largo  specimen  forming  a  huge  mass  of  a  rough  country-.  The  branches  are  markedly  pendulous, 
and  rugged  outline,  which  in  winter,  when  devoid  but  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it  is  one  of  the  least 
of  foliage,  or  clothed  with  its  tender  green  leaves  desirable  of  weeping  Beeches.  Still,  in  a  collection 
in  spring,  as  well  as  in  autumn,  when  they  assume    it  affords  variety. 

their  warm  russet  tint,  is  equally  beautiful.  From  Apart  from  ihe  question  of  ornament  the  Beech 
its  naturally  pendulous  style  of  growth  this  Beech    thrives  better  than  most  of  our  forest  trees  in  light 


Corea  acclimatised  themselves.  In  a  general 
way  this  is  well  known,  but  having  during  the 
past  summer  had  the  opportunity  of  looking 
through  several  hundreds  of  dried  specimens 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  \angtsze  Valley  sent 
by  a  representative  of  my  firm,  E.  H.  Wilson, 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  great  number  of  trees 
and  shrubs  of  which  he  had  secured  specimens,  and 
which  are  also  found  in  Japan.     The  argument  one 


to  be  seen  at  its  best  needs  to  be  grafted  at  a  good    sandy'  soil,  a  remark  which  applies  equally  to  the    sometimes  hears,  that  planting  is  not  a  hobby  of 


height,  otherwise  many  of  the  branches  lie  on  the  weeping  forms.  At  Kew,  for  instance,  where  the 
grouud,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  of  the  major  portion  of  the  soil  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature 
plant  is  lost.  Like  all  trees  of  a  very  pronounced  overlaying  gravel,  the  major  portion  of  the  trees 
character,  the  Weeping  Beech  should  not  be  in-  are  Beech,  and  among  them  many  fine  specimens 
discriminately    planted   here   and   there,   but   the    are  to  be  found.  T. 

position  assigned  it  should  be  well  considered.     It  

must  occupy  a  more  or  less  isolated  position,  as  if  I  onAjrp  t  T?Qctt?Tj  t.^xt/^vxt-kt  t  a  n  \  ht  miiT-T-io 
situated  like  the  specimen  shown  its  handsome  yet  ^OME  LESSER-KNOWN  JAPAN  TKEES 
uncommon   features    can   be   seen   at   their    best,  I  AND    SHRUBS, 

whereas  if  closely  associated  with  other  trees  a  '  ALTHOUiiH  now  nearly  forty  years  since  the  flora 
good  deal  of  its  beauty  is  lost,  and  it  is  in  addition  of  Japan  first  received  serious  attention  from  the 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  its  immediate  neigh-  [  gardeners    of    Europe    and    America,     there     are 


the  young,  and  that  when  its  attractions  become 
evident  one  is  too  old  to  plant  and  hope  to  live  to 
enjoy  the  results,  does  not  apply  to  many  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  Japan,  which  flower  in  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  after  planting  in  this  countr3-, 
and  attain  in  twenty  considerable  dimensions. 

A  warm  corner  or  a  gentle  slope  (preferably 
sheltered  from  the  east),  ample  space,  and  reason- 
able care  in  planting  are  all  that  is  required,  and 
though  severe  frosts  of  May  and  .June  may  in 
those  seasons  in  which  they  unhappily  occur 
cripple  the  flower  or  check  the  growth  of  a  few  of 
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the  trees,  the  danger  is    not  sufficient  to  deter 
planters. 

Amongst  the  Maples  the  forms  of  Acer  palmatum 
and  A.  japonicum  are  in  general  cultivation  and 
hardly  require  mentioning  ;  but  such  distinct 
species  as  A.  carpinifoliuni,  A.  dislylura,  A. 
nikoense,  A.  Miyabei  (recently  found,  and  only 
named  by  Maximowicz  in  1888),  are  hardly  ever 
met  with,  nor  are  either,  as  much  as  they  should 
be,  A.  diabolicum  (pulchrum),  A.  pictum,  A. 
crat.'cgifolium,  A.  ruHnerve,  and  A.  capillipes, 
common  species  in  Japan,  and  long  introduced  to 
Europe. 

A.    carpinifoliuni    is    evidently    extremely    rare 
in  Japan,  as  is  A.  distylum  ;    of    the   first-named, 
during  a  stay  of  several 
months,    I     only     saw 
three  trees. 

A.  nikoense  is  more 
common  and  is  widely 
distributed,  and  though 
bearing  the  name  of 
the  beautiful  dislrict 
in  which  it  was  first 
found,  is,  I  think,  un- 
doubtedly of  Chinese 
origin.  The  peculiar 
thick  ternate  leaves- 
silvery  beneath,  and  in 
autumn  of  a  vinous  red 
on  the  upper  surface 
(unlike  those  of  many 
trees,  coloured  on  both 
sides)  —  coupled  with 
its  vigorous  habit,  ren- 
der it  a  remarkable 
tree. 

A.  carpinifolium  (the 
Hornbeam  -lea  V  ed 
Maple),  first  discovered 
by  iSiebold,  is  a  most 
striking  and  interest- 
ing species  peculiar  in 
the  form  and  veining  of 
its  leaves,  and,  unless 
seen  in  fruit  or  flower, 
closely  resembling  a 
Hornbeam  at  first 
sight. 

A.  distylum  is  in 
this  country  a  noble 
and  handsome  tree, 
producing  foliage  of 
great  size,  in  colour 
rich  and  glossy.  Like 
the  two  last-named,  it 
was  introduced  to  gar- 
dens by  Maries,  has 
proved  hardy  and 
vigorous,  and  superior 
to  some  species  and 
varieties  in  common 
cultivation. 

A.  Miyabei,  re- 
sembling our  Acer 
platanoides,  has  been 
known  to  science  but 
a  few  years.  It  has 
successfully  withstood 
the  last  five  winters  in 

this  country,  and  promises  well.  Coming  from  the 
north  island,  it  is  accustomed  to  cold  more  severe 
than  any  experienced  here,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  warmer  and  brighter  summers.  A  rare  tree  in 
Japan,  it  may  be  in  a  few  years'  time,  by  its  vigour 
and  health,  more  plentiful  in  Europe  than  in  its 
native  home. 

The  only  known  Japanese  Horse-Chestnut, 
^sculus  turbinata,  though  it  has  fruited  in  France 
and  flowered  in  England,  is  hardly  known  as  much 
as  a  tree  so  noble  deserves  to  be.  In  general  aspect 
it  closely  resembles  our  well-known  species,  but  ie 
remarkable  for  its  fruits,  which  are  about  2  inches 
in  diameter,  and  lack  the  prickles  distinguishing 
the  true  Horse-Chestnuts. 

James  H.  Veitoh,  F. L.S. 
(To  he  continued. ) 

[Reproduced,  hy  pemiiifiion,  from  the  Jourmtl  of 
the  Royal  Jlorticnltitral  Society.] 
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NEW  CATTLEYAS  AT  THE 
WOODLANDS. 

IN  this  grand  collection  the  latest  novelty  is 
bred  from  Cattleya  cjaf>keUiiria  and  CaUleya 
fjuttala  Leopoldii,  and  is  a  very  handsome 
plant.  The  flowers  are  almost  as  large 
as  those  of  Cattleya  Atalanta,  to  which 
it  bears  some  resemblance,  but  has  a 
more  refined  appearance  than  that  hybrid.  The 
flowers  are  of  a   warm  shining  rose,  and  possess 


labellum  is  of  a  beautiful  deep  purple-crimson, 
nearly  flat  in  shape,  and  folded  or  fluted,  some- 
what resembling  Cattleya  guttata  var.  Prinzii. 
The  lobes  are  of  a  clear  rose  on  the  outer  surfaces, 
and  creamy  white  with  a  suspicion  of  delicate 
rose  on  the  inner.  The  flowers  are  of  perfect 
shape,  and  the  cross  makes  both  a  novel  and 
beautiful  new  Cattleya. 

At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  the  handsome 
Catlleyx  Foiclerli,  one  of  the  best  of  hybrid 
Citlleyas  (a  cross  between  Cattleya  guttata  var. 
Leopoldii  and  Cattleya  hardyana),  was  in  bloom, 
a  grand  example,  carrying  a  splendid  mass  of 
blossoms.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rosy 
lilac,  and  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  of  a  rich  glowing 
crimson  -  purple.  The 
combination  of  colours 
in  this  hybrid  is  such 
that  it  can  be  classed 
amongst  the  showiest 
and  most  beautiful  of 
hybrid  Cattleyas. 

One  of  the  prettiest 
sights  I  saw  at  The 
Woodla  ds  was  a 
houseful  of  the  lovely 
Cattleya  Harriionia'  in 
full  blossom,  the 
colours  of  the  varie- 
ties flowering  ranging 
from  the  palest  rose 
to  the  richest  of  violet- 
reds.  The  pure  white 
form  also  must  be 
included  in  those 
which  were  in  flower, 
the  finest  variety  of 
which  is  in  this  mag- 
nificent collection. 
Altogether  this  fine 
houscfnl  of  plants  made 
one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing sights  imaginable. 
Argctus. 


L.T'XIA   lONA   SOtlTHGATE   VAR.      (^Xatural  »ze.) 
(Slioun  by  Messrs.  Stanley,  Asliton,  and  Co.,  Sou'liyale,  Lonion,  an  I  gieen  an  aivaril  o.fmeri',  It. U.S.,  on  the  lith  nil.) 

great  substance,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  wholly 
of  this  exquisite  colouring.  The  labellum,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  striking  part  of  the  flower,  the 
front  area  being  of  a  rich  rosy  crimson  as  well  as 
the  lobes,  which  are  of  the  same  shade,  the  column 
and  remaining  part  of  the  labellum  being  snow 
white  and  very  deeply  cleft.  There  are  primrose- 
yellow  markings  on  the  labellum  in  front  of  the 
column  and  extending  towards  the  base.  The 
colours  of  rose,  white,  and  yellow  are  beautifully 
blended  in  the  labellum,  which  makes  this  part  of 
the  flower  extremely  fascinating. 

Cattleya  X  //.  Hanniuijlon.. — This  new  natural 
hybrid  has  much  of  the  character  in  size  and  shape 
that  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a  cross  between 
Cattleya  Harrisonia;  and  Cattleya  guttata  var. 
Prinzii.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  of 
a  pleasing  reddish  rose,  studded  all  over  their 
surfaces  with  rich  chocolate-crimson  spots.      The 


LtELIA  iona 
SOUTHGATE 
VAR. 

We  are  very  pleased 
to  illustrate  a  beauti- 
ful variety  like  this. 
It  was  exiiibiled  before 
the  Orchid  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on 
the  18th  ult. ,  when  it 
was  given  an  award 
of  merit.  It  i  s  a 
beautiful  flower  ;  tlie 
sepals  are  rich  rose, 
and  the  undulated  lip 
is  intense  crimson.  It 
was  one  of  the  good 
things  shown  by 
Messrs.  Stanley,  Ash- 
ton,  and  Co.,  of  South- 
gate,  London,  whose 
collection  of  Orchids  is 
well  known.  Of  the  Orchids  shown  at  that  meet- 
ing none  was  richer  than  La;lia  Iona. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


THREE  BEDDING  EOSES  OF  BRIGHT 
COLOURING. 

N  Corallina,   General  Schablikine,  and  Com- 
tesse    Festetics    Hamilton   we    have   three 
splendid    Roses    for    bedding    or   massing. 
Corallina  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  the 
three.     Its  lusty  vigour,  brilliant  coral  red 
buds  opening  out  to  large-petalled,  salmon- 
tinted  blossoms  are  superb,  and  produce  a  grand 
effect.     The  strong  secondary  growths  which  come 
up  from    the   base   of   the   plants  yield   enormous 
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clusters  of  buds,  and  it  ia  these  growths  that  are 
so  freely  produced  that  gives  the  fine  autumn 
blooming  character  to  this  and  similar  Roses.  In 
General  Schablikine  the  growth  is  denser  ami  some- 
what more  spreading  than  in  Corallina.  It 
produces  a  beautiful  bud,  smooth,  well-shaped 
petals,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  trait  in  the  variety, 
many  of  the  buds  having  one,  and  sometimes  more, 
very  pale  petals,  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  coppery  rose  colour  which  predominates.  The 
expanded  flowers  are  rather  flat,  more  double  than 
those  of  Corallina,  but  not  so  handsome  in  the 
half-open  stage,  and  the  whitish  tinge  that  per- 
vades the  open  blossom  somewhat  detracts  from  its 
brilliancy.  Comtesse  Festetics  Hamilton  is,  in  the 
expanded  stage,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
all.  There  ia  a  charming  coppery  tint  merging 
to  madder  or  Turkey  red,  which  I  have  not  noticed 
in  any  other  Rose.  If  variety  is  desired  and  yet  a 
good  effect,  all  three  sorts  could  be  planted  in  one 
large  bed,  placing  Corallina  in  the  centre,  followed 
by  General  Schablikine  ami  edged  with  Comtesse 
F.  Hamilton.  I  would  advise  somewhat  close 
planting  if  the  best  colour  effect  be  desired. 
Eighteen  inches  apart  aeems  close,  but  not  too 
much  so,  although  2  feet  would  do.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  the  wisest  plan  to  prune  these  Rosea  hard 
unless  one  is  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  laugh  at 
spring  frosts.  Those  who  pruned  hard  this  spring 
are  now  reaping  their  reward  in  an  abundant 
blossoming. 

ROSE  GRACE  DARLING. 
This  Hybrid  Tea  is  so  vigorous  that  one  could 
easily  form  a  4feet  hedge  of  it,  and  its  hardiness 
ia  sufficient  recommendation  to  all  who  are  in 
search  of  a  liose  that  can  be  readily  cultivated. 
Perhaps  in  .June  we  see  Grace  Darling  in  its  most 
superb  colouring,  the  lovely  yellow  shading  which 
suffuses  the  peach  colour  that  predominates  pro- 
ducing an  indescribable  effect.  We  have  also  s 
Rise  of  perfect  form,  wanting,  perhaps,  in  stiffness 
of  stalk,  but  it  is  abundantly  free  flowering,  and 
mildew  does  not  trouble  it.  Where  a  large  bed  it 
planted  with  this  Rose  it  is  au  excellent  plan  ti 
partly  bend  over  some  of  the  growths,  and  flowers 
will  appear  all  over  the  shoots.  Sinie  galvanised 
iron  pegs  with  looped  ends  are  as  good  as  anythinc 
for  this  purpose.  These  are  let  well  into  the  ground, 
and  tarred  twine  is  used  to  bring  down  the  shoots- 
to  llie  retjuired  angle.  It  is  not  necessjry  neithei 
is  it  advisiible  to  bring  down  the  growths  quite 
horizontally.  If  bentover  1  footto2feet  from  theii 
p  >rpendicular  ponilion  is  sufficient,  and  well  answers 
the  purpose.  Grace  Darling  makes  a  splendid 
standarti,  differing  in  this  respect  to  the  somewhat 
stiff  form  of  many  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Under 
glass,  especially  in  strong  heat,  this  Rose  develops 
a  wonderful  fresh  colouring.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
raisers  are  striving  to  obtain  novelties  with  the 
hardiness  and  vigour  of  this  Rose,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  days  of  weakly  growers  are 
numbered. 


a  long-felt  want.    Though  it  is  scarcely  so  rampant 
as  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  the  growth  is  sufficiently 
gorous  for  any  ordinary  wall. 


ROSE  MME.  PIERRE  COCHET. 
This  is  one  of  those  delightful  golden  yellow 
Roses  that  never  fail  to  charm.  Although  placed 
among  the  climbing  sorts,  I  think  its  most  useful 
stage  is  rather  as  a  strong  bush,  or  better  still  as 
a  half-standard.  On  the  Hedge  Briar  the  variety 
makes  a  splendid  large  head,  but  more  compact  in 
growth  than  many  of  the  climbing  sorts  grown  in 
a  similar  way.  .Just  now  such  plants  are  yielding 
a  number  of  the  elegant  buds  which  are  of  far  better 
shape  than  those  of  W.  A.  Richardson.  Mme. 
Pierre  Cochet  is  often  described  in  catalogues  as 
golden-yellow,  shading  off  to  yellowish  white.  My 
experience  has  been  that  the  buds  are  of  the  golden 
yellow  colour  throughout.  Why  described  as  a 
Noisette  I  cannot  iniigine.  It  is  quite  as  much  a 
Tea  Rose  as  Mine.  Falcot.  Philomel. 


ROSE  ALBERT   FOURES. 

A  WORSE-SIIAPEU  Rose  from  an  exhibifor's  point 
of  view  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  yet  I  am  per- 
suaded there  are  a  number  of  individuals  that 
enjoy  beautiful  colours  rather  than  form,  who 
would  be  glad  to  possess  this  charming  variety. 
The  yellow  colour  is  heavily  shaded  with  peach  and 
orange,  so  that  at  first  sight  the  peach  colour  pre- 
vails, but  on  closer  inspection  the  yellow  tint  is 
seen  to  be  very  pronounced. 


ROSE    FELICITE    PERPETUE. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  write  a  word  about  this 
beautiful  Rose — at  least  it  should  be  so,  for  every- 
one who  has  a  garden  ought  to  have  it  clustering 
in  some  corner,  for  the  good  reason  few  varieties 
are  so  hardy  and  free  and  beautiful  in  all  ways. 
It  is  also  more  "perpetual"  than  many  climbing 
Roses — Fclicitc  Perpelue  belongs  to  the  Multiflora 
race — that  is,  it  keeps  up  a  scattered  succession 
of  flowers  during  the  summer,  though  I  cannot 
understand  why  Rose  growers  call  their  flowers 
perpetual  at  all  when  at  the  best  certain  varieties 
only  bloom  from  .June  till  October,  given  fine 
autumn  weather.  Felicite  Perpetue,  with  ita 
wealth  of  white  bloom,  is  a  delight  in  the  garden. 
I  have  planted  much  of  it  against  old  orchard 
trees,  and  am  rather  sorry  for  the  tries,  the  Rose 
is  so  rampant  and  leafy.  I  fervently  hope  raisers 
of  new  Roses  will  strive  and  get  an  autumn- 
flowering  race  of  climbers,  such  as  Ainice  Vitiert. 
I  happened  to  be  away  from  home  when  the  single 
Roses  were  in  beauty.  Viator, 


ROSE  FRANCOISE  CROUSSE. 
This  is  a  splendid  acquisition  to  the  red  climbing 
Tea-scented  Roses.  The  buds  are  long  and  taper- 
ing, which  makes  the  variety  a  most  valuable  one 
for  cutting,  apart  from  its  brilliant  effect  on  a  wall. 
The  colour  is  quite  a  fiery  scarlet-crimson,  certainly 
the  best  high-coloured  climbing  Tea  Rose  we  have. 
It  appears  also  to  bloom  well.  The  flowers,  which 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  long  growths,  come 
in  clusters  of  from  five  to  eight.  Until  we  have  a 
climbing  sport  of  Liberty  this  variety  will  supply 


ROSE  FELICITE  I'ERI'ETUEi     (From  a  photograph  by  Miss  WillmoU.) 
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GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

INDOOR     GARDEN. 

Fuchsias. 

EARLY  in  September  take  cuttings  from 
the  young  growing  shoots  of  such 
varieties  as  it  is  desirable  to  increase. 
Any  plants  from  which  cuttings  are 
wanted,  and  that  have  not  produced 
suitable  wood,  should  have  all  the 
flower-buds  picked  off  and  be  placed  in  a  warm- 
growing  atmosphere  to  encourage  young  growth. 
Cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  small  pots  filled 
with  soil  composed  of  equal  parts  of  light  loam 
and  leaf-soil  sifted  through  a  r^-inch  mesh,  with  a 
little  sand  added  and  pressed  firmly  into  the  pots 
and  surfaced  with  silver  sand.  If  placed  on  a 
spent  Melon  bed  in  a  frame,  which  must  be  kept 
close  and  shaded  in  bright  weather,  they  will  root 
very  (juickly.  It  is  desirable  to  syringe  them 
lightly  two  or  tliree  times  a  day  during  dry 
weather  should  they  droop  much.  As  soon  as 
rooted  put  them  into  small  pots  singly  in  a  close 
frame  or  pit,  and  if  grown  on  in  a  light  warm 
house  through  the  winter  they  will  by  the  spring 
make  plants  suitable  for  any  purpose.  Prepare  a 
dozen  or  two  plants  of  a  free  habit  of  growth  for 
training  up  rafters.  If  selected  of  dissimilar 
colours  these  make  very  attractive  objects,  and 
flower  all  the  summer. 

Chrysantuemdms 
that  were  planted  out  on  a  screened  border  with 
the  view  to  being  lifted  and  potted  up  a  little  later 
are,  in  consequence  of  the  wet,  cold  season,  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition.  These  should  be 
lifted  and  potted  up  at  once,  and  placed  in  a 
vinery  or  Peach  house  where  the  fruit  is  all 
gathered.  If  kept  syringed  until  they  have 
recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  lifting  they  will 
produce  better  results  than  if  left  out  any  later. 
Salvia  splendens  and  variety  that  may  have  been 
planted  out  for  widter  flowering  should  now  be 
potted  up  and  placed  under  glass. 
Calceolarias. 
As  many  of  these  as  are  required  should  have 
been  pricked  off  some  time  ago,  and  the  most 
forward  plants  may  now  be  potted  into  3  iiich 
pots,  a  compost  of  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal 
parts,  with  some  coarse  sand  and  crocks  broken 
up  rather  fine,  but  not  sifted,  suiting  them.  Cold 
frame  treatment  must  be  continued,  keeping  the 
plants  well  up  to  the  glass,  and  until  they  are 
established  ventilate  the  frame  carefully.  Keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for  slugs,  which  evidently  regard 
the  young  plants  as  a  delicacy.  These,  together 
with  Cinerarias  and  Primulas,  are  this  year  much 
later  than  usual,  and  consequently  require  closer 
attention. 

Carnations 
intended    to    flower    through    the   winter,    if    not 
already  under    glass,  should   be  placed   in  a   cool 
house,   and,  except   the   earlier  batch,   may  have 
the  points  of  the  strongest  shoots  pinched  out. 

ACHIMENES,    GeSNERAS,    AND    TvD.'EAS. 

As  these  pass  out  of  flower  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  light,  dry  house,  where  air  can  be  admitted 
freely,  giving  them  sufficient  water  only  to  prevent 
the  foliage  from  drying  off  prematurely,  the  object, 
being  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  tubers. 
Gritfinia  hyacinthina,  the  flowering  of  which 
depends  largely  on  the  ripening  of  the  bulbs, 
requires  somewhat  similar  treatment,  the  ripening 
process  being  more  protracted. 

Wenclover.  J-  Jaques. 


very  sappy.  They  should  therefore  be  allowed  a 
little  time  to  dry  before  insertion.  At  this  date 
cutting  boxes  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  under 
lights  so  fixed  that  they  will  throw  off  the  rain,  as 
it  will  not  do  to  let  them  get  saturated  with  wet. 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  better  left  until 
rather  late  in  the  season  before  taking  cuttings. 
These  will  root  readily  enough,  and  do  not  begin 
to  run  until  the  winter  is  past.  By  this  means  we 
get  better  plants  for  boxing  or  potting  off,  and 
they  are  also  better  for  planting  out  into  their 
permanent  quarters.  Cuttings  of  such  things 
as  Heliotrope,  Verbena,  Coleus,  Alternantheras, 
and  Fuchsias  will  need  artificial  heat.  A  moderate 
holbed  should  be  made  up  of  stable  manure  and 
leaves,  and  allowed  to  cool  slightly  before  being 
put  into  use  should  there  be  a  half-spent  bed  at 
hand  from  which  .something  else  has  been  dis- 
carded. Such  a  bed  comes  in  very  usefal  at  this 
time  of  the  year  for  many  things  besides  those 
mentioned.  A  few  stock  pots  of  Ageratum, 
Cuphea,  and  Salvia  fulgens,  where  these  plants 
are  in  favour,  should  be  struck.  They  are  easily 
wintered  in  any  dry  place  and  where  frost  can  be 
excluded.  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  varie- 
gatum  needs  different  treatment  to  most  things 
struck  from  cuttings.  It  will  not  stand  a  close, 
moist  atmosphere,  and  does  not  require  shade.  It 
will  strike  best  in  cutting  pots  of  very  sandy  soil 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  an  airy  and  light  house. 
CiMICIFOOA  JAl'ONIOA. 

This  grand  autumn-flowering  plant  is  having  a 
good  time  of  it.  I  never  saw  the  plants  in  the 
herbaceous  border  look  more  promising.  The  late 
rain  with  the  hot,  humid  atmosphere  suits  them 
well.  These  should  now  have  a  good  soaking  of 
liquid  manure  to  hasten  on  their  flowering  season, 
as  we  sometimes  get  frost  towards  the  end  of 
October.  This  cuts  them  off  in  the  height  of  their 
beauty.  T.  B.  Field. 

Ash-jieUthorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Norwich. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Propagating  Beddinq  Plants. 
This  important  work  must  be  pushed  forward 
without  delay.  The  completion  of  the  stock  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums  should  be  the  first  considera- 
tion. Late  cuttings  of  these  either  fail  to  strike 
or  make  so  little  root  action  that  they  are  trouble- 
some to  keep  through  the  winter,  and  make  but 
poor  plants  for  planting  out  in  the  spring.  After 
the  heavy  rains  we  have  had  the  cuttings  will  be 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Cabbage. 
The  giound  should  be  prepared  for  planting  out 
the  main  spring  crop.  Assuming  that  the  main 
crop  Onions  are  sufficiently  ripe  for  lifting,  tliis 
plot  would  be  a  good  one  for  the  Cabbage,  and  if 
it  were  heavily  manured  and  deeply  dug  or 
trenched  for  the  Onions  no  more  will  now  be 
needed.  A  good  dressing  of  soot  or  wood  ashes  or 
both  should,  however,  be  given  and  the  ground 
dug  a  spit  deep.  To  avoid  a  too-rampant  growth 
the  ground  must  be  well  trodden.  Over-luxuriance 
in  the  plants  before  winter  makes  them  susceptible 
to  injury  from  sharp  frosts  and  snow.  If  the 
ground  intended  for  the  Cabbage  bed  has  recently 
carried  an  exhaustive  crop  and  is  impoverished  it 
should,  of  course,  receive  a  rather  heavy  dressing 
of  stable  manure,  as  well  as  a  dusting  of  snot  before 
digging.  After  treading  and  raking  level  shallow 
drills  should  be  drawn.  The  distance  the  rows  are 
apart  must  be  regulated  by  the  variety  grown. 
For  large  Cabbage,  such  as  Flower  of  Spring,  they 
should  be  '2  feet  apart  and  IS  inches  from  plant  to 
plant,  whilst  for  the  smaller  kinds  IS  inches  by 
15  inches  will  suffice.  Dibble  the  plants  carefully 
into  the  drills  and  give  a  good  watering  to  settle 
the  soil  about  the  roots.  Watch  closely  for  grubs, 
or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  leather 
jackets.  They  are  very  destructive,  as  they  eat 
off  the  plants  just  below  the  surface.  By  going 
over  the  bed  once  in  two  or  three  days  it  will  be 
seen  where  the  grubs  are  at  work.  They  should 
be  searched  for  and  destroyed  and  fresh  plants  put 
in.  Any  neglect  in  this  matter  often  results  in  a 
patchy  bed  in  spring.  Some  plants  should  be 
pricked  out  on  a  sheltered  border  for  tilling  up 
gaps  next  February  or  March. 

Harvesting  Onions. 
On  the  proper  ripening  and  drying  of  the  bulbs 
depends  in  a  great  measure  their  keeping  qualities 
when  stored.  As  soon  as  the  tops  turn  yellow  and 
fall  over  the  bulbs  should  be  pulled  with  the  hand 
and  laid  in  lines  on  their  sides,  turning  them 
carefully  every  other  day  if  fine.  Should  the 
ground  be  required  for  another  crop  at  once  the 


Onions  may  be  lifted  and  carried  to  any  spare  plot 
of  ground  for  maturing,  or  in  the  event  of  wet, 
dull  weather  prevailing  they  may  be  laid  in  pits  or 
frames  and  the  lights  kept  over  them,  but 
admitting  air  freely  both  top  and  bottom  to  ensure 
free  circulation.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
bruise  the  bulbs  in  moving  them  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Celery. 

Much  attention  will  be  required  at  this  season 
in  earthing  up  the  plants  as  they  become  large 
enough.  In  the  first  place  all  side  shoots  and 
weeds  must  be  cleaned  off,  and  see  that  the  plants 
are  well  supplied  with  water  before  any  earth  is 
placed  against  them.  The  foliage  must  be  dry  and 
the  stems  of  each  plant  gathered  together  and  held 
firm  by  one  pair  of  hands  whilst  another  places 
the  soil  carefully  ag_ainsl  it  with  the  spade.  It 
should  then  be  well  pressed  with  the  hands.  Let 
the  work  be  done  piece-meal,  i.e.,  do  not  place  too 
much  soil  round  the  stems  at  one  operation.  By 
banking  up  the  plants  too  early  autumn  rains  are 
prevented  from  reaching  the  roots  at  the  time 
when  they  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit. 

Stondeigh  Abbey  Gardem.  H.  T.  Martin. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

ADTt;TMN  Treat.ment  of  Frdit  Trees  under 
Glass. 
I  believe  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  many 
cultivators  overlook  the  necessity  for  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  various  kiuds  of  fruit 
trees  and  Vines  after  the  crops  have  been  perfected. 
For  several  seasons  I  have  been  paying  close 
attention  to  this  important  subject,  and,  after 
various  experiments,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  really  tine  fruit  on 
trees  that  have  been  much  neglected  any  time  from 
tlie  fall  of  the  leaf  to  the  flowering  season  again  ; 
in  other  words,  that  more  depends  upon  the  size 
and  perfect  formation  of  the  bloom  buds  than  we, 
as  a  rule,  are  aware  of.  According  to  my  ex- 
perience, the  size  and  shape  of  the  future  fruit  is 
more  determined  by  the  autumn  treatment  of  the 
trees  or  Vines  than  by  the  treatment  given  when 
the  fiuit  is  swelling  off.  Large  and  perlect  flowers, 
or  bunches  of  flowers,  may,  with  ordinary  good 
treatment,  be  grown  into  large  and  perfect  fruit  or 
bunches  of  fruit  as  the  case  may  be,  but  undersized 
or  malformed  blossoms  cannot  by  any  treatment  be 
grown  into  full-sized  handsome  fruit.  If  any  proof 
of  this  is  required,  I  need  only  direct  your  leader,-,' 
attention  to  the  state  of  many  Apple,  Pear,  and 
Plum  trees  this  season.  Where  the  strongest  and 
best- formed  flowers  escaped  destruction  by  frost, 
there  are  to  be  seen  fair  crops  of  fine,  well-thaped 
fruit,  but  where  these  were  destroyed,  the  small, 
late,  and  in  many  cases  impel  feclly  foimed 
blossoms  were  followed  by  corresponding  inferior 
fruit.  A  superficial  observer  might  naturally  form 
the  opinion  that  a  strong,  healthy  fruit  tree  with 
only  a  small  quantity  of  fruit  set,  would  swell  these 
to  a  great  size,  but  no  such  thing  occurs,  unless, 
indeed,  such  fruit  resulted  from  the  best-formed 
flowers.  To  a  certain  extent  Dame  Nature 
determines  the  quantity  of  our  outside  fruit  crops, 
but  the  case  is  very  different  under  glass,  as  here 
we  are  in  a  position  to  be  more  independent  of 
climatic  changes,  and  if  we  fail  to  grow  good  fruit 
it  is  usually  our  own  fault. 

Grape  Vines,  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Fig  trees  in 
particular,  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry 
at  the  roots,  as  a  few  days  neglect  in  this  respect 
may  be  most  detrimental  to  the  next  year's  crops. 
Not  only  should  all  these  be  kept  regularly 
supplied  with  water,  in  order  to  ensure  a  pel  feet 
formation  of  buds,  but  they  should  also  be  given 
liberal  supplies  of  li<iuid  manure,  thus  assisting  the 
trees  or  Vines  to  recoup  their  strength  after  the 
exhaustive  maturation  of  the  crops.  In  most  cases 
the  root  action  is  going  on  more  briskly  after,  rather 
than  before,  the  cessation  of  active  top-growth,  the 
whole  aim,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  of  the  plant  being 
to  store  up  as  much  food  and  to  produce  as 
many  fibres  as  possible  to  begin  active  life  with 
afresh  the  following  season.  If  then,  we  allow  the 
foliage  to  become  badly  overrun  with  spider  and 
other    pests  (these  oftentimes   being   the    natural 
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consequence  of  neglect  at  the  roots),  and  do  not 
encourage  the  formation  of  plenty  of  fibres,  we 
seriously  injure  our  future  fruit  prospects.  Many 
complaints  are  annually  heard  of  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  under  glass  dropping  a  greater 
portion  of  their  blossoms  in  the  spring,  and  in  most 
cases  this  is  entirely  due  to  either  extreme  poverty 
or  dryness  at  the  roots  during  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  months,  or  else  very  loose  borders. 
We  are  not  all  in  a  position  to  easily  flood  our 
borders  with  water,  but  most  of  us  can  contrive  to 
give  freijuent  and  moderately  heavy  soakings  and 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  less  water  avail- 
able the  more  need  for  frequent  applications. 
This,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  inconsistent,  but  I 
find  that  if  we  anticipate  dryness,  a  moderate 
supply  of  water  is  sufficient  to  thoroughly  moisten 
the  whole  border,  whereas, when  once  a  border  gets 
thoroughly  dry,  it  requires  a  great  amount  of  water 
to  moisten  it  again,  and  much  runs  away  without 
doing  a  proportionate  amount  of  good.  After  our 
trees  have  been  cleared  of  fruit,  the  borders  are 
cleared  of  the  litter  mulching,  we  have  the  surface 
very  lightly  broken  up  with  a  fork  to  prevent 
cracking  and  they  are  given  a  good  soaking  with 
diluted  farmyard  li(|uid  manure. 

Madrcslidd  Court  Garden%.  W.  Ckump. 


ORCHIDS. 

Many  plants  are  now  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
and  will  be  approaching  maturity.  It  will  there- 
fore be  necessarj-  to  look  through  the  various 
houses  and  note  each  species,  and  give  the  treat- 
ment best  suited  to  their  reiiuirenients. 

In  the  Phahvnopsis,  stove  Orchid  house,  warm 
and  cool  C'ypripedium  houses,  the  majority  of 
plants  will  be  growing  freely,  and  must  receive 
every  encouragement  to  do  so.  Maintain  a  nice 
moist  and  growing  atmosphere.  Such  plants  as 
Cielosyne  dayana,  Cypripedium  insigne,  and  other 
strong  growing  kinds  should  be  watered  occasional!  v 
with  weak  liquid  farmyard  manure.  Cu'logyne 
mas-sangeana,  C.  swaniana,  Deudrochilum  filiforme 
and  others  that  have  finished  must  be  kept  slightly 
drier  at  the  root.  The  Cj'cnoches  and  Catasetums 
will  need  sufficient  water  only  to  keep  them  plump 
and  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Catasetums 
that  tiave  Uower  spikes,  which  should  be  moderately 
watered  until  the  flowers  are  removed.  When  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  they  should,  with  the  Cycnoches, 
be  placed  in  a  light  position  in  the  Cattleya  house 
and  little  water  at  the  root  will  be  needed. 

Dendroiiium  Housks. 
Dendrobium  wardianum,  D.  crassinode,  I). 
thyr.-iSorum,  1).  Farmeri,  D.  suavissimum,  D. 
chrysotoxum,  U.  aggregatum,  and  others  that 
have  finished  growth  should  be  given  more 
sunlight,  air,  and  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
with  a  slightly  cooler  temperature,  in  order  to 
ripen  the  pseudo-bulbs  as  well  as  possible.  Others 
that  have  not  finished  must  be  kept  in  the  same 
hot,  moist,  and  growing  temperature.  Plants  that 
have  finished  one  bulb  and  are  making  new  growths 
should,  if  required  to  bloom,  be  treated  as  recom- 
mended for  resting  plants.  If  the  flowering  is  ol 
less  importance  than  increasing  the  stock  allow 
them  to  remain  in  the  hot  house  and  properlj' 
finish  as  many  bulbs  as  possible.  Cyrtopodium 
Andersoni,  C.  punctatum,  and  variety  St.  Legeria- 
num,  if  grown  in  this  house  and  growth  is  com- 
pleted, should  be  placed  at  the  lightest  and  coolest 
end  of  the  house,  or  given  a  light  position  at  the 
warmest  part  of  the  Cattleya  house.  Gradually 
reduce  the  water  suppl3»  unless  they  have  become 
deciduous  when  little  will  be  required. 

Cattleya  Houses. 
Cattleya  gigas,  C.  Rex,  C.  gaskelliana,  C. 
Forbesii,  C.  Loddigesii,  C.  guttata,  C.  granulosa, 
Lajlia  digbyana,  L.  elegans,  and  others  that  have 
finished  growth  should  be  placed  in  the  lightest, 
coolest,  driest,  and  airiest  part  of  their  respective 
houses,  and  water  given  at  the  root  in  quantity 
according  to  the  plumpness  of  the  pseudo-bulbs. 
Lielia  purpurata,  L.  tenebrosa,  Cattleya  law- 
renceana,  a  vast  number  of  hybrid  Cattleyas  and 
La^lio-Cattleyas,  Zygopetalums,  Sobralias,  and 
other    plants     growing    freely    must    be    treated 


according  to  their  conditioi.  The  last  named 
should  be  ceoasionally  water tU  when  growing  with 
weak  liquid  farmyard  manure. 

Mexican  Houses 

The  Mexican  Liclias  should  be  prayed  overhead 
on  bright  days  only,  with  liberal  applications  of 
water  to  the  root  until  growth  is  complete,  after 
which  much  less  will  be  needed,  except  those  with 
flower  spikes,  which  must  not  suflfer  for  want  of 
it  until  they  have  passed  out  of  bloom.  Odonto- 
glossum  citrosnium  and  other  growing  23lants  must 
be  moderately  watered  and  have  every  encourage- 
ment to  fully  develop  their  growth.  Cu'logyne 
cristata  will  need  an  abundance  of  water,  with 
weak  liquid  manure,  at  the  root  until  the 
bulbs  have  fully  developed.  Odonloglossum-h-eve, 
Anguloa  Clowesii,  A.  Ruckeri,  A.  uniSora  and 
other  plants  inactive  must  be  kept  on  the  dry  side. 
Cool  Intermediate  House. 

Many  inmates  of  this  division  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  growth,  therefore  water  should  be 
given  according  to  their  requirements,  and  the 
same  general  treatment  carried  out.  Such  strong 
growing  plants  as  Cielia  macrostachya,  Cymbidium 
Lowi,  C.  Lowio-eburneum,  C.  Eburneo-lowianimi, 
C.  tracyanum,  and  C.  gammianum  will  be  benefited 
if  watered  with  weak  liquid  manure  until  growth 
is  finished.  Oncidium  Mantinii,  0.  Forbesii,  and 
others  that  have  their  bulbs  made  up  will  need  less 
water,  but  those  with  spikes  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  very  dry  at  the  root. 
General  Remarks. 

All  plants  should 
now  be  given  as  much 
sunlight  as  they  are 
able  to  stand.  The 
Mexican  Lielias  and 
Dendrobiums  will  need 
little  shade,  and  thi.s 
only  in  the  lightest  of 
houses  for  a  short  time 
on  bright  days.  The 
blinds  on  the  Cattleya 
houses  should  not  be 
lowered  until  really 
necessary  to  prevent 
scorching  or  turning 
the  foliage  j'ellow,  and 
pulled  up  as  early  .as 
possible  in  the  after- 
noon. The  Phala=- 
nopsis,  C'ypripedium, 
cool  intermediate  and 
Odontoglossum  houses 
must  be  shaded  on 
bright  days  for  some 
time  to  come,  j'et  here 
a  little  sunlight,  when 
not  powerful,  will  be 
beneficial  even  to  these. 
Where  blinds  are  used 
all  permanent  shading 
should  now  be 
removed.  In  all  de- 
partments less  atmospheric  moisture  will  now  be 
necessary,  especially  where  it  is  important  to 
ripen  the  pseudo-bulbs.  F.  W.  TunRiiOOD. 


mads,  to  take  the  form  of  his  portrait.  This  is  an 
oil  painting  by  Mr.  Chaa.  Wynn  Ellis.  It  is  an 
excellent  likeness  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  high-class 
work  of  art.  The  presentation  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  most  of  the  subscribers  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  society  at  The 
Orange,  by  the  president  for  the  year,  Mr.  Tresham 
Gilbey,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  Mr.  .John 
Barker  and  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart.,  also  alluded 
to  the  valued  services  of  their  late  honorary 
secretary  in  giving  so  much  of  his  time  to  the 
work  of  the  society.  In  thanking  the  subscribers 
for  their  kindness,  Mr.  Smith  alluded  to  the  work 
done  in  the  past,  and  he  was  still  willing  to  aid 
the  society  by  his  advice  and  help  as  far  as  he  was 
able  in  the  future,  and  the  very  pleasant  function 
terminated  with  thanks  to  the  artist  (who  was  pre- 
sent) for  his  admirable  work.  J.  Douglas. 
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MR.   WILLIAM    SMITH. 


WORKERS    AMONG    THE 
FLOWERS. 

Mr.    William    Smith. 
(%      /W^'  SMITH  is  well  known  as  an  ardent 
\\    l\        florist  amongst  the  members  of  the 
/   %  /   k        National  Auricula  Society,  but  it  is 
/     W     I       not  generally  known   that  our  good 
X      T     JL      friend  has  been    honorary  secretary 
of  the  Bishop's   Stortford    Horticul- 
tural Society  for  the  long  period  of   thirty-three 
years.     Acting  on  medical  advice,  Mr.  Smith  has 
been  compelled  to  resign  his  position  in  connexion 
with  the  society,  and   the  committee  could  do  no 
other  than  accept  his  resignation.     The   principal 
inhabitants   of   the  town   and  neighbourhood  felt 
that  Mr.  Smith's  long  and   valued  services  should 
be   recognised   in  a   substantial    manner.     It   was 
ultimately  decided  that  a  presentation  should  be 


HAT      a     contrast     these    usually 
brilliant  flowering  plants  present 
just  now  at  Chiswick.     Outdoors 
are    many    plants   in    beds,    and 
almost  as  many  varieties.     They 
make  a  poor  show.      But  close  by 
span-roof   greenhouse   is   a   display   in    pots, 
double  and    single,    of 
singular    brilliancy. 
Could    plants    in    beds 
outdoors  be  induced  to 
bloom   as   these  do  in 
pots   under   glass    the 
effect  obtained   would 
be      startling.        Gen- 
erally,   zonal   Pelargo- 
niums are  not  seen  in 
good  form  this  season. 
Essentially      warmth 
loving,  they   lack    the 
sunshine     needful      to 
produce    the   quantity 
of  flowers  seen  in  pot 
plants      under      glass. 
Abundant     rains     and 
leaden     skies    do    not 
suit    them,    except    to 
produce  coarse  growth 
and    leafage   in   abun- 
dance.   Begonias  do  so 
much   better  as  damp 
weather  plants.     Out- 
doors   zonal     Pelargo- 
niums,    however,     do 
give   great    compensa- 
tion in   the  winter,  as 
their    well  -  prepared 
plants  in  pots  give  rich 
profusion  of  bloom  and 
colour     of     the     most 
brilliant  description.    It  is  a  pity  that  the  zonal 
Geraniums  are  not  more  grown  by  amateurs  for 
their  winter  flowers.  A.  D. 


THE    MOST    USEFUL    PALMS. 

Palms  were  very  popular  for  various  purposes  on 
the  Continent  long  before  they  became  generally 
used  in  this  country  ;  indeed,  the  almost  universal 
demand  for  them  here  which  now  prevails  dates 
from  the  period  of  the  Franco-German  War,  when 
so  many  of  the  richer  class  of  those  countries  sought 
shelter  in  England,  and  naturally  brought  with 
them  their  taste  for  sucli  plants  as  Palms  and 
Bromeliads.  The  last  named  were  never  grown 
to  any  great  extent,  but  Palms  from  that  time 
increased  in  popularity  year  by  year,  and  now  some 
are  grown  almost  by  the  acre,  and  disposed  of  for 
various  decorative  purposes,  being  welcomed  in  the 
palace  of  the  prince  as  well  as  in  the  most  humble 
cottage. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Palms  in  cultivation, 
but  those  principally  grown  are  comparatively  few. 
Of  the  others  some  require  special  treatment,  others 
are  too  slow  in  growth,  while  some  are  not  sutfi- 
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ciently  ornamental.     In  any  selection  the  first  place 
must  be  given  to  the 

Kentias,  especially  K.  belmoreana  and  K.  for- 
steriana.  The  first  named  is  the  dwarfer  and  more 
finely  divided  of  the  two,  hence  it  is  particularly 
sought  after  in  a  small  state,  but  the  larger  and 
bolder  fronds  of  K.  forsteriana  render  it  in  the 
shape  of  large  plants  more  effective  than  the  other. 
The  dwarf  growing  K.  sanderiana  forms  delightful 
little  specimens  in  j-inch  pots.  A  well-furnished 
plant  will  stand  about  15  inches  high,  each  frond 
having  nearly  a  couple  of  dozen  pinna;,  alternately 
arranged  in  two  opposite  rows.  These  pinnas  are 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  wide  and  8  inches  to 
10  inches  long,  so  that  the  frond  is  broader  in 
proportion  to  its  width  than  in  most  Palms  of  this 
class.  A  notable  feature  is  the  production  of 
young  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  the 
axils  of  the  bottom  leaves.  For  table  decoration 
this  Kentia  has  of  late  become  very  popular.  Of 
the  species  referred  to  K.  belmoreana  and  K.  for- 
steriana will  grow  in  a  greenhouse,  while  K.  sander- 
iana needs  the  cool  end  of  the  stove  or  an  inter- 
mediate house. 

Arrc'X.  — Of  the  many  Arecasthatare  in  cultivation 
A.  Baueri  from  Norfolk  Island,  and  A.  sapida  from 
New  Zealand,  will  thrive  in  a  greenhouse,  while 
A.  lutescens,  though  a  native  of  Madagascar,  will 
keep  in  health  for  a  long  time  in  the  warmest  end 
of  the  greenhouse,  but  it  will  not  grow  much  under 
these  conditions.  Before  the  Kentias  were  intro- 
duced this  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
decorative  Palms. 

Chamii-rops.—OaQ  species  of  this  genus,  viz.,  C. 
excelsa,  known  also  as  Trachycarpus  excelsa,  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
all  Palms,  and  large  specimens  that  have  withstood 
the  winter  for  many  years  outside  may  be  often 
met  with.  A  pretty  little  fan  Palm  is  the  South 
European  Chanu-erops  humilis,  which  when  estab- 
lished produces  several  offsets  from  the  base  of 
the  plant.  The  leaves  are  clothed  when  young  with 
silvery  scales,  which  to  a  great  extent  disappear 
with  age.     It  is  quite  a  greenhouse  Palm. 

Coco.s-. — An  extensive  genus,  the  most  valuable 
for  decorative  purposes  being  C.  weddelliana,which, 
though  a  native  of  Brazil,  will  grow  in  a  lower 
temperature  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  will 
make  more  rapid  progress  in  a  slove,  but  grows 
well  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  or  even  in  a 
greenhouse  ;  indeed,  I  have  had  one  for  four  years  in 
a  dwelling-house,  and  it  is  now  a  picture  of  health. 
Overpotting  must  in  the  case  of  this  Cocos  be 
strictly  guarded  against. 

Con/pha  avKtralis.—Oae  of  the  fan  Palms,  with 
spiny  leaf-stalks,  and  a  hard,  unyielding  style  of 
growth.  Its  great  merit  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  less  affected  than  most  Palms  by  cold,  harsh 
draughts,  hence  for  corridors  and  such  places  it  is 
much  appreciated. 

DaemonoropK.—VaXms  that  will  grow  freely  in  a 
stove  temperature,  but  they  will  only  stand  in  the 
greenhouse  during  summer.  The  fronds  are  much 
divided,  and  a  well-grown  specimen  is  very  hand- 
some. Their  nomenelature  is  greatly  confused, 
but  I),  fissus  and  D.  palembanicus  are  two  of  the 
best. 

(leonoma  ynicl/is. — Somewhat  like  Cocos  wed 
delliana  but  far  more  graceful.  It  is  extremely 
handsome  in  a  small  state.  The  cultural  require- 
ments are  the  same  as  for  Cocos,  except  that  I 
cannot  induce  the  Geonoma  to  thrive  ina dwelling- 
house. 

Latania  borbonka.— This  fan  Palm  was  very 
popular  at  one  time,  but  of  late  years  it  has  not 
been  so  much  in  demand.  It  is  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  may  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse. 

LiciKila  MiicUei-i. — A  comparatively  new  Austra- 
lian Palm  that  seems  likely  to  be  valuable  for  the 
greenhouse.  The  roundish  fronds  are  in  a  young 
state  at  least  split  up  into  several  segments.  The 
colourjs  a  bright  green,  veined  with  a  deeper  tint. 

PAn'RU'.  — Considerable  interest  is  centred  around 
the  Date  Palm  (Phfcnix  dactylifera),  but  it  is  not 
worth  consideration  for  decorations.  One  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  useful  of  all  is  P.  canariensis, 
which  for  conservatory  decoration  or  for  placing 
outside  during  the  summer  is  unsurpassed.  P. 
reclinata  from  South-East  Africa  is  also  very  useful. 


while  perhaps  the  most  handsome  of  all  is  P.  rupicola, 
but  for  this  stove  or  at  least  intermediate  house 
treatment  is  necessary. 

Rhapis  flabilli/ormU. — This  Palm  pushes  up 
numerous  suckers,  so  that  in  time  it  will  form  a 
mass  of  stems.  It  is  handsome  either  in  this  way 
or  with  a  single  shoot,  for  the  leaves  are  always 
very  graceful.  A  greenhouse  temperature  meets 
its  requirements.  A  miniature  form  known  as  R. 
humilis  is  a  charming  plant,  but  rare. 

Srajotihia  e/njans. — Before  the  Kentias  were 
introduced  this  was  much  grown,  but,  except  as 
large  specimens  (trees  in  fact),  the  Seaforthia  now 
occupies  second  position. 

The  nomenclature  of  Palms  has  undergone  such 
a  change  of  late  that  I  have  herewith  referred  to 
them  under  the  names  by  which  they  are  generally 
known. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 

MR    ANTHONY    WATERER, 
KNAP  HILL,  WOKING. 

KNAP  HILL  NURSERY  is  widely 
famous  for  its  Rliododendrons,  and  a 
visit  here  in  Rhododendron  time  is 
full  of  interest.  The  long  drive, 
bordered  on  either  side  by  huge  masses 
of  Rhododendrons  in  flower  is  a 
wonderful  sight.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  in  its 
way  it  is  unique  in  this  country.  The  profusion  of 
the  plants  at  Knap  Hill  is  remarkable,  and  after 
seeing  how  vigorously  the  Rhododendrons  grow  and 
how  finely  they  bloom,  one  wonders  no  longer  at 
the  reputation  of  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery  for  these 
plants.  Not  only  are  the  plants  good,  however, 
but  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  is  especially  careful  to 
grow  only  the  best  varieties.  Those  that  receive 
Mr.  Waterer's  commendation  may  be  relied  upon 
to  give  satisfaction  in  the  garden,  they  are  good 
garden  plants.  Mr.  Waterer's  standard  of  a  good 
Rhododendron  is  very  high,  not  only  must  the 
growth  and  hardiness  of  plant,  size,  form,  and  colour 
of  flower  be  satisfactory,  but  the  trusses  of  bloom 
must  be  erect,  must  look  one  in  the  face  as  it  were, 
and  this  is  what  he  strives  to  obtain  in  all  the 
varieties  originated  at  Knap  Hill.  A  Rhododen- 
dron loses  its  value  as  a  garden  plane  when  the 
flowers  droop  so  that  one  is  unable  to  see  them 
without  holding  them  up. 

There  are  numerous  beautiful  varieties  at  the 
Knap  Hill  Nursery  that  Mr.  Waterer  will  not  send 
out  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  trusses  of  bloom 
are  loose  and  the  flowers  droop.  There  are  also 
many  more  that  do  come  up  to  Mr.  Waterer's 
standard  and  these  are  largely  grown.  Rhododen- 
drons are  everywhere.  On  either  side  of  the  long 
drive  previously  mentioned  there  are  acres  of 
them,  bush  plants  in  various  sizes  chiefly,  with 
standards  here  and  there.  The  standard  Rhodo- 
dendron is  much  more  handsome  than  most  plants 
in  standard  form,  especially  when  they  attain  some 
size.  In  the  centre  of  beds  in  the  shrubbery,  and 
even  as  a  specimen  lawn  plant,  they  are  most 
effective.  We  saw  many  plants  of  seedling  Rhodo- 
dendrons still  unnamed,  that  were  the  results  of 
years  of  careful  hybridisation,  and  some  of  them, 
doubtless,  will  make  a  name  for  themselves  before 
long,  for  they  have  all  the  characteristics  that 
distinguish  a  good  variety. 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  mention 
numerous  varieties,  and  although  it  is  difficult  to 
individualise,  we  would  particularly  note  Mrs. 
Samuel  Simpson,  rich  orange  and  purple,  a  lovely- 
flower  ;  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer,  probably  the  best 
white,  the  beauty  of  the  white  flowers  is  accentu- 
ated by  the  rich  yellow  blotches  on  the  petals  ;  and 
Michael  Waterer,  a  very  fine  crimson.  The  original 
plant  of  Rhododendron  catawbiense,  about  1'2  feet 
high  and  15  feet  through,  as  in  the  Knap  Hill 
Nursery,  this,  and  a  huge  bank  of  the  variety 
Album  elegans,  some  15  feet  high,  are  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  among  many  grand  Rhododen- 
drons.    Azaleas,  too,  are  largely  grown   at    Knap 


Hill,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  some  traces  of 
their  gorgeous  colouring  still  remained.  They, 
however,  have  not  been  so  good  this  year  on  account 
of  the  cold  ungenial  spring.  The  Knaphill  Azaleas 
are  famous  the  world  over  for  the  wonderful 
colouring  and  shape  of  the  flowers,  iiqually  as 
remarkable  as  the  Rhododendrons,  however,  are  the 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  Nursery  contains  some  grand 
old  specimens  of,  for  instance,  Fagus  antarctica 
(the  evergreen  Beech),  Vitis  Thunbergii,  V.  parvi- 
flora  (-.30  feet  high),  golden  Spanish  Chestnut, 
Fern-leaved  Beech,  variegated  Beech,  and  Willow- 
leaved  Oak. 

Never  have  we  seen  such  a  splendid  lot  of  golden 
Yews,  plants  varying  in  height  from  4  feet  to 
10  feet  were  perfect  in  form,  density  of  foliage, 
and  rich  colouring.  Several  acres  are  planted  with 
golden  and  variegated  conifers  alone,  and  all  are  of 
the  richest  colouring.  The  golden  Yews  were 
especially  fine,  we  have  never  seen  them  better 
coloured.  Other  conifers  noticeable  were  the 
Knap  Hill  Savin,  a  handsome  variety  of  Juniperus 
Sabina,  Abies  Douglasii,  Colorado  variety,with  rich 
green  foliage  and  of  compact  habit  of  growth; 
Cedrus  allantica  glauca,  there  are  two  forms  of  this, 
one  of  which  is  much  superior  in  colour  and  habit 
of  growth,  and  the  weeping  varieties  of  Cedrus 
atlantica.  The  Hollies,  too,  are  another  feature  in 
the  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  and  especially  fine  is 
Perry's  Weeping  Holly.  These,  of  course,  are  just 
a  few  of  the  most  select  as  will  be  understood 
when  we  say  that  the  Nursery  covers  between 
300  acres  and  400  acres. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


A    COMMON    APPLE 
PLAGUE. 

APPLES     are     very    scarce     this     year; 
/%  there  is    not  a  tree  bearing  anything 

/   %         like  a  crop  but  what  casts  some  of  its 

L }k        fruits  before  they  are  ripe  through  the 

£  \_     latter  being  bored  by  that  common  bane 

of  Apple  growers,  the  caterpillar  of  the 
eodlin  moth.  It  matters  not  whether  Apples  are 
plentiful  or  scarce,  this  pest  is  always  on  the  war-  >; 
path,  but  it  is  in  a  season  like  this  that  its  ravages  \ 
are  most  evident,  because  we  can  ill  afford  to  > 
waste  a  fruit,  especially  of  varieties  possessing  any 
qualities  for  keeping.  "Windfalls"  is  the  name 
commonly  applied  to  Apples  that  drop  early  from 
the  trees,  but  when  they  are  picked  up  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  majority  of  the  fruits  have  the 
tell-tale  hole  at  the  side  which  denotes  the  passage 
of  the  grub.  It  is  rumoured  that  a  new  remedy 
for  eodlin  moth  caterpillar  is  forthcoming  from  a 
well-known  source,  and  if  it  turns  out  to  be  really 
effective  the  introducer  will  earn  for  himself  the 
blessings  of  Apple  growers  in  general.  H. 

EARLY  PEARS. 
The  season  in  which  English-grown  Pears  are 
available  for  dessert  covers  a  long  period  of  the 
year,  beginning  in  July  and  ending  in  April  or 
Maj'.  The  value  of  this  fruit  in  the  household  has 
been  long  recognised,  and  yet  its  culture,  especially 
in  small  and  moderate-sized  gardens  in  England, 
is  on  a  very  small  scale.  This  is  regrettable,  for 
the  tree,  if  suitable  varieties  are  selected,  is  as  free 
in  growth  as  the  Apple  or  the  Plum,  and  quite  as 
much  at  home,  whether  in  the  garden,  the  orchard, 
or  even  the  shrubbery  or  pleasure  ground.  As  a 
garden  and  orchard  fruit  the  Pear  is  not  sufficiently 
grown,  and  for  the  shrubbery  and  pleasure  grounds 
it  is  practically  ignored.  Its  foliage  in  the  autumn 
assumes  a  richness  and  variety  of  colouring 
possessed  by  few  other  trees.  So  beautiful  is  the 
foliage  of  some  of  the  varieties  in  autumn  that  I 
have  on  many  occasions  used  them  effectively  for 
wreathing  and  dressing  the  dining-table,  the  com- 
binations of  the  various  shades  of  green,  gold,  and 
crimson  being  very  beautiful  when  lighted  up  at 
night.  I  mention  this  in  order  to  advocate  its 
more  extensive  use  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  the 
shrubbery   and   pleasure   ground.      It   is   far   and 
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ftwav   better    than    such    things   as   common   and    worth  room  in  all  gardens,  as  it  is  so  distinct  from 

Portugal  Laurels,  green  Holly,  Vews,  Privet,  and    other   vegetables,   and   when   cooked   in    a  young 

other   such  ordinary  subjects  as   the  majority  of    state  is  delicious. 

shrubberies  are  planted  with   to  say  nothing  of  tl,e  Matchi,ess  Marrowfat. 

value  and  beauty  of  its  fruit  m  summer,  autumn, 

ami  winter.  This  splendid  Marrow   Pea   was  one  of  a  very 

As  the  best  season  of  the  year  is  now  approaching  limited  number  that  received  a  first-class  certifi- 
for  the  planting  of  these  trees  —  late  October,  cate  for  its  cropping  and  eating  qualities  when 
November,  and  December  —  let  me  advise  those  grown  for  trial  at  Chiswick  with  a  large  number  of 
possessed  of  gardens  to  have  a  look  round  and  note  other  sorts.  I  am  sure  that  any  Pea  that  passes 
how  they  stand  as  regards  the  number  of  trees  of  this  severe  test  when  grown  under  somewhat 
this  valuable  fruit  they  may  be  possessed  of,  and  adverse  conditions  as  regards  soil  and  position  will 
whether  it  is  not  desirable  to  add  them  to  the  in  well-tilled  gardens  be  a  splendid  acquisition, 
garden  and  orchard,  but  more  especially  for  the  For  general  use  Matchless  Marrowfat  is  well 
embellishment  of  the  shrubbery  and  pleasure  named.  It  is  not  unlike  in  size  other  large 
ground.  Tall  standard  trees  should  be  planted  in  Marrows,  but  the  pods  are  better  filled,  often 
shrubberies,  where  they  can  be  seen  to  advantage  :  containing  ten  to  twelve  Peas.  These  are  large  and 
above  shrubs  of  lower  growth :  but  trees  of  of  a  splendid  colour  when  cooked.  All  Marrow 
pyramidal  growth  may  be  introduced  with  ad-  Peas  lack  the  quality  of  this  one,  and  it  is  well 
vantage  as  single  specimens  for  the  lawn.  named   Matchless   on    this    account.      The  haulm 

The" following  twelve  early  varieties  are  amongst  also  resists  mildew  splendidly,  even  in  the  north, 
the  best,  and  are  named  according  to  earliness  of  where  the  rainfall  is  usually  very  great.  The  growth 
ripening :  Doj-ennt^  d'Ete,  a  free-bearing  sort.  '  is  robust,  a  great  gain  in  poor  soils  or  exposed 
The  fruit  is  small,  but  very  sweet;  ripe  in  positions.  The  Mitchless  grows  freely  when  given 
July.  It  must  be  gathered  imme- 
diately it  begins  to  turn  yellow, 
and  if  grown  for  the  purpose  of 
sale  should  be  disposed  of  as 
gathered  from  the  tree.  This 
remark  holds  good  as  regards  all  the 
early  varieties,  as  once  they  are  quite 
ripe  they  soon  decay,  and  of  course 
are  of  no  value  when  over  ripe; 
Beurre  Giffard,  Jargonelle,  Clapp's 
Favourite,  Souvenir  du  Congrcs, 
Citron  des  Carmes,  Williams'  Bon 
Chri5tien,  of  which  we  give  an  illus- 
tration. 

This  old  and  well-known  variety, 
for  use  at  the  end  of  August 
and  early  in  September,  is  un- 
doubtedly still  the  best  sort  to  grow 
in  ([uantity,  whether  for  home  con- 
sumption or  for  sale.  The  varieties 
here  enumerated  will  succeed  well 
in  the  open  ground  as  dwarf  bushes, 
pyramids,  or  standards. 

Fond  ante  d'Automne,  Mme. 
Treyve,  splendid  quality,  fine  appear- 
ance, and  large  size ;  one  of  the 
best  of  late  introductions ;  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Souvenir  du  Congri'S,  a 
handsome  highly  coloured  Pear ; 
Triomphe  de  \'ienue,  a  Pear  of  recent 
introduction,  and  for  quality,  size, 
appearance,  and  productiveness 
deserving  first  place  among  September 
Pears.  The  above  are  in  season  from 
July  to  the  end  of    September.      A 

further  list  will   be   given   in    an   early  number  I  plenty  of  room,  and  being  dwarf  (only  4  feet)  it  is 
of  Pears  in  season  from  the  end  of  September  to    more  valuable,  as  it  crops  low  down  on  the  haulm. 
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IMPORTANT  VEGETABLES. 

The   Custard   Marrows. 

CUSTARD  MARROWS  of  the  older 
varieties  are  not  so  much  grown  as 
the  common  long  or  oval  type,  and 
this  is  not  surprising,  as  it  does  not 
crop  so  freely  and  is  later  in  bearing. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note  I  he  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Marrows  now  on  trial  at  the  Pvoyal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick.  I 
think  from  close  observation  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  from  plants  of  trailing  growth.  The 
bush  variety  makes  a  belter  garden  plant  in  a 
small  state,  but  it  does  not  give  so  good  a  crop  as 
the  trailing  variety,  and  this  is  important. 

With  regard  to  the  cooking  of  both  the 
Custard  and  the  ordinary  sort,  the  fruits  are 
often  left  too  long  before  they  are  cut,  and  this 
is  more  important  with  the  Custard  than  others, 
as  these  age  quickly.  When  old  they  are  dry 
and  mealy.      The   Improved   Custard  Marrow  is 


It  is  excellent  for  August  or  September. 
A  New  Runner  Bean,  Hackwood  Success. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
S'lciety  the  fruit  committee  unanimously  gave  the 
above  Bean  an  award  of  merit  without  trial  at 
Chiswick,  which  is  the  usual  procedure  unless  the 
exhibit  is  quite  above  the  average.  There  can  be 
no  question  whatever  but  that  the  Bean  staged  by 
Mr.  Bowerman  of  Hackwood  Park  Gardens, 
B-vsingstoke,  was  certainly  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  this  class,  and  I  have  never  seen  a 
better  cropper  or  a  better  shaped  pod,  considering 
the  quantity  of  pods  in  a  cluster.  It  crops 
enormously. 

The  committee  had  no  opportunity  of  testing 
the  flavour,  which  many  will  say  is  a  most 
important  detail,  but  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  is 
readily  seen  that  a  pod  of  the  texture  of  the 
Hackwood  Success  would  be  of  first-rate  quality. 
Many  of  the  pods  were  quite  12  inches  long 
and  remarkably  fleshy  ;  the  seeds  were  not  large 
or  prominent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
an  excellent  cultivator  as  Mr.  Bowerman  will  have 
found  this  new  Bean  most  valuable.  It  will  soon 
become  a  great  favourite  owing  to  its  cropping  and 
splendid  shape.  There  are  few  small  pods,  and 
the  colour  is  a  deep  green.  G.  Wythes. 


A  GLOOMY  OUTLOOK  FOK  POTATOES. 
Disaster  seems  to  have  followed  disaster  through- 
out the  present  season,  which  possesses  the  unen- 
viable reputation  of  being  amongst  the  worst  on 
record  for  farmers,  gardeners,  and  fruit  growers, 
and  now  it  is  a  cheerless  duty  I  have  to  perform 
in  writing  gloomily  of  the  Potato  crop.  At  one 
time  we  were  very  hopeful  about  the  Potatoes,  for 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  few  varieties  produced 
spindling  growth  and  did  not  look  promising,  the 
majority  presented  that  healthy,  vigorous  appear- 
ance which  indicates  an  abundance  of  tubers. 

Gloomy  skies  and  wet  sunless  days,  however, 
have  brought  on  the  disease.  Some  thoughtful 
growers  sprayed  their  Potatoes  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  a  means  of  prevention,  and  are  hopeful 
that  the  operation  did  some  good,  but  the  rain 
which  fell  every  day  washed  off  the  mixture,  and 
sprayed  plots  are  by  no  means  free  from  the 
disease.  In  the  south  of  England  I  never  saw 
Potato  haulm  go  off  more  quickly  than  during 
this  j'ear.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  with  the 
exception  of  early  varieties,  the  growth  was  green 
and  vigorous,  and  then  the  tell-tale 
blotches  appeared,  the  foliage  gave 
off  an  obnoxious  odour,  and  a  week 
or  two  later  nothing  remained  of  the 
tops  but  black  and  withered  stems. 

Opinions  difi'er  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue  when  Potato  haulm 
is  badly  struck  with  disease.  Some 
advise  cutting  it  off  as  a  means  of 
checking  the  spread  of  the  plague, 
and  if  this  course  does  no  good  it 
cannot  do  much  harm,  considering 
that  the  disease  causes  the  tops  to 
die  away  of  their  own  accord. 
Others  advise  digging  up  the  tubers, 
which  i«  all  very  well  in  the  case  of 
varieties  that  are  ripe  and  provided 
the  weather  is  suitable,  but  Potato 
lifting  is  out  of  the  question  when  it 
rains  every  day  and  the  garden  is  a 
quagmire.  Even  if  conditions  were 
favourable  I  fail  to  see  much  wisdom 
in  digging  main  crop  Potatoes  several 
weeks  before  they  are  ripe  as  a  means 
of  preventing  disease,  and  experience 
has  taught  me  that  in  such  cases  the 
disease  is  apt  to  spread  amongst  the 
tubers  more  rapidly  after  being  lifted 
than  if  they  were  left  in  the  ground 
till  fully  matured. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 

are  largely  victims  of  circumstances 

so  far  as  Potato  disease  is  concerned, 

and  our  only  hope  is  that  though  the 

tops  are  gone  the  tubers  may  escape. 

It  is  a  forlorn  hope  I  know,  for  amongst  the  Potatoes 

that  are  being  dug  for  daily  use  diseased  tubers  are 

continuall}'  being  unearthed,  and   this  is  anything 

but  a  good  sign.    Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 

is  a  partial  remedy  when  used  in  time,  but  it  is  not 

a  whole  one  as  this  3-ear  proves,  and  it  is  hard  to 

see  how  it  can  be  when  the  rain  washes  it  off  as 

fast  as  it  is  applied,  and  the  soddened  state  of  the 

ground  prevents  one  getting  on  it  to  perform  the 

operation  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

Disease-proof  varieties  are  fairly  plentiful — in 
catalogues — but  in  gardens  they  do  not  exist;  at 
any  rate,  not  in  such  seasons  as  the  present  one, 
and  the  disease-proof  Potato  has  yet  to  come.  I 
am  prepared  to  admit  that  some  varieties  are  more 
liable  to  disease  than  others,  and  it  is  wise  of 
growers  to  discard  those  which  suffer  the  most.  Not 
being  disposed  to  pay  the  absurd  price  asked  for 
seed  tubers  of  the  sensational  Northern  Star  in  the 
spring,  I  am  not  growing  it,  but  should  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  how  it  is  standing  the  strain  in 
regard  to  disease.  If  I  am  not  very  much  mis- 
taken it  is  the  watchful  men  who  will  make  the 
most  of  their  Potatoes  this  year,  and  by  watchful 
men  I  mean  those  who  seize  rare  opportunities 
when  the  soil  is  dry  for  lifting  the  crop,  and  being 
careful  to  pick  out  every  tuber  that  is  at  all 
affected  with  disease.  There  must  be  none  of  that 
packing  away  in  clamp  or  store,  and  dismissing 
the  Potatoes  from  the  mind,  such  as  is  possible  in 
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some  seasons,  but  the  tubers  must  be  looked  over 
periodically  after  they  are  lifted,  and  diseased 
specimens  be  removed  or  they  will  be  sure  to  con- 
taminate the  whole.  No  stretch  of  exaggeration 
could  say  that  the  Potato  outlook  is  promising, 
but  it  seems  to  be  in  keeping  with  most  other 
things  this  year,  and  being  victims  of  circumstances 
the  limited  means  at  command  must  be  used  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  G.  H.  H. 


SOCIETIES. 


CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  members  of  this  society  were  entertained   at    their 
rooms,  George  SLreet,  on  Tuesday,  the  ISLh  ult.,  with  a  highly 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  "Orchard  and  liush 
Fruit  Pests,  and  How  tu  Destroy  Them." 

The  lecturer  was  Mr.  A.  Maslen,  Bramley  Uill  House 
Gardens,  who  has  on  several  previous  occasions  read  papers 
on  various  subjects  at  this  society's  meetings,  and  he  lully 
maintained  his  reputation  as  an  exponent  of  good  practical 
knowledge  and  advice.  In  opening  his  subject  he  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  ravages  of  insect  pests,  which  cause  so 
much  worry  and  anxiety  to  the  gardener  and  his  employer, 
and  the  first  thing  to  consider  in  preventing  or  eradicating 
them  was  to  tind  out  which  species  of  the  many  enemies  the 
attacks  were  from  and  so  apply  the  remedies  at  the  proper 
time.  As  the  old  saying  is  "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure," 
so  he  advised  taking  the  necessary  precautions  in  the  late 
autumn  by  removing  all  loose  bark  on  the  trees  and 
applying  a  good  insecticide,  which  would  materially  benefit 
the  grower  in  the  later  seasons  when  the  blossom  appears 
and  the  hoped-for  satisfactory  crop  of  fruit  is  expected. 
Another  spraying  of  insecticide  should  be  given  before  the 
blossom  opens  and  again  after  the  fruit  has  set.  The  use  of 
a  fine  spray  he  recommended,  as  this  was  conducive  to 
better  results  than  deluging  the  trees  and  foliage.  He 
mentioned  the  number  of  insecticides  on  the  market,  but  a 
few  home-made  remedies,  which  he  had  used  with  great 
success,  he  thought  would  be  more  appreciated.  Half  a 
pound  of  emerald  green  stirred  well  in  100  gallons  of  water, 
adding  lib.  of  lime,  is  one  good  remedy.  Another  is  6oz.  of 
arseni'.e  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Pour  this 
solutioH  into  100  gallons  of  water,  also  adding  18oz.  of  sugar 
of  lead  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  small  portion  of  soft  soap  ; 
mix  well  together  during  use.  Tliis  is  poisonous,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  leave  it  carelessly  about  nor  to  spray 
the  trees  within  six  weeks  of  gathering  the  fruit.  A  useful 
wash  for  winter  use  is  obtained  by  dissolving  separately  in 
water  lib.  of  caustic  soda,  lib.  of  crude  potash,  h\b.  of 
soft  soap,  adding  enough  water  to  make  10  gallons  of  wash  ; 
mix  well  together  and  apply  in  the  middle  of  February  to 
the  trunks  and  branches.  The  vatieties  of  insects  he  dwelt 
upon  were  the  winter  moth,  Apple  blossom  weevil,  codling 
moth,  Apple  sawfly,  American  blight,  magpie  moth.  Goose- 
berry and  Currant  sawfly.  Currant  clear  winged  moth,  and 
Black  Currant  gall  mite  ;  for  the  latter,  he  regretted  to  say, 
there  was  no  effectual  cure  known. 

The  paper  raised  a  very  appreciative  discussion  by  the 
members,  and  at  its  conclusion  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Maslen. 

Several  exhibits  of  tlowers  were  staged,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  given  to  Messrs.  liunyard,  Gregory,  and 
Kromer  for  bringing  them.     One  new  member  was  elected. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  W.  .T.  Simpson,  announced  the  next 
meeting  to  take  place  on  September  1,  when  "Discussions 
on  Floral  Decorations  with  Demonstrations"  would  consti- 
tute the  programme. 

COMMONS    AND    FOOTPATHS    PRESERVATION 

SOCIETY. 
Enclosure  of  Stonehenge. 
The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the  Right  Hon. 
G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  chairman  of  the  Conmions  and  Footpaths 
Preservation  Society,  to  Lord  Edmond  Fit  zmaurice,  chairman 
of  the  Wills  County  Council,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings proposed  to  be  instituted  on  belialf  of  the  society 
to  secure  a  legal  decision  upon  the  position  of  the  alleged 
public  rights  prejudiced  by  the  enclosure  of  Stonehenge  :— 

"  August  15th,  1903. 

"  Dear  Fitzmaurice,— I  learn  from  the  reports  in  the  local 
papers  that  the  Wilts  County  Council,  of  which  you  are 
chairman,  at  its  meeting  last  week,  arrived  at  two  decisions 
with  regard  to  Stonehenge  :  (1)  It  declined  to  accede  to  the 
application  of  the  Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation 
Society  for  a  contribution  to  the  costs  of  legal  proceedings, 
to  be  undertaken  by  them  for  vindicating  the  right  of  public 
access  to  the  monument,  by  well  defined  and  long  used 
carriage  ways,  free  of  charge,  and  for  removing  the  fences 
which  have  been  erected  across  these  roads,  and  which  so 
cruelly  disfigure  Stonehenge.  (2)  It  agreed  to  forward 
to  the  Government,  but  apparently  without  comment  or 
approval  as  to  terms,  the  offer  made  to  you  as  chairman  of 
the  council,  by  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  munu- 
ment  stands,  to  sell  his  interest  in  it  and  eight  acres  of  land 
for  the  sum  of  .i-SO.OOO. 

"  With  respect  to  (1)  I  may  remind  you  that  the  appli- 
cation was  made  by  the  society  many  months  ago  under  the 
impression  that  there  would  be  ditficulty  in  obtaining  either 
from  the  County  Council  or  the  general  public  full  pecuniary 
support  for  the  necessary  legal  proceedings.  Later,  however, 
when  the  County  Council,  a  few  weeks  ago,  decided  not 
itself  to  undertake  these  proceedings,  on  the  ground,  mainly, 
that  the  cost  of  them  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  general 
public  rather  than  by  the  District  Council,  on  whom  they 
would  fall,  if  litigation  were  set  in  motion  by  the  County 
Council,  the  society  decided  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public 


for  the  whole  of  the  necessary  funds.  This  appeal  met  with 
such  general  support,  testifying  the  great  public  interest 
taken  in  the  question,  that  the  society  found  themselves  in 
a  position  to  undertake  whatever  steps  are  necessary  for 
determining  the  question  of  right,  and  they  accordingly 
instructed  their  solicitors  to  commence  without  further 
delay  (of  which  there  has  been  too  much  in  the  past),  the 
necessary  legal  proceedings. 

"  As,  however,  it  isnot  likely  that  any  material  progress 
will  be  made  in  such  proceedings  until  after  the  long 
vacation,  there  will  be  ample  time  afforded  for  negotiation 
between  the  Government,  yourself,  and  the  landowner 
concerned,  for  the  transfer  of  the  interest  of  the  latter  in 
the  monument.  This  will  be  a  solution  eminently  satis- 
factory to  the  society,  relieving  them  from  an  invidious 
task,  provided  it  is  clearly  understood,  that  the  fence  which 
so  disfigures  the  monument  will  be  removed,  and  that  the 
terms  of  purchase  are  reasonable. 

"  The  society  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  these  reser- 
vations, for  it  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  the 
fence  should  be  maintained  even  after  purchase  of  the 
monument  by  a  public  authority.  They  feel  strongly  that 
the  existing  fence  should  be  removed  in  any  case,  whatever 
other  means  of  protection  may  hereafter  be  deemed 
advisable. 

"  They  are  also  of  opinion,  in  view  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  legal  issues  involved  in  this  case,  and  the  bearing 
which  a  decision  on  them  may  have  on  many  cases  of  the 
same  kind  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  that  unless  the 
terms  of  purchase  are  much  more  reasonable  than  those 
now  offered,  it  would  be  more  to  the  interest  of  the  public 
that  the  question  of  the  right  of  access  to  the  monument 
should  be  determined  in  the  first  instance. 
"  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

"  (Signed)    G.  Shaw'-Lefevre,  Chairman. 

"  The  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  M.P." 


NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  the  monthly  meeting  of  this 
association  was  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  the  month, 
and  for  this  reason  the  president,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders.  F.L.S., 
took  the  chair  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  lUh  inst.  at 
Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Considering  the  exceedingly  heavy 
rain,  the  muster  was  a  very  satisfactory  one.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  G.  M.  Grose  read  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Infiuence  of  Air  on  the  Roots  of  Plants."  Among  the  prac- 
tical points  touched  upon  Mr.  Grose  said  he  had  made  many 
experiments,  and  the  results  of  his  efforts  in  this  direction 
were  given  in  a  simple  and  concise  manner.  He  spoke  of  the 
great  advantage  of  deep  culture,  as  well  as  of  the  constant 
aeration  of  the  surface  soil.  Regai  ding  the  question  of  plants 
grown  in  pots,  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  they  immediately 
send  their  roots  to  the  side  of  the  pots,  and  not  until  the 
roots  well  fill  the  pots  are  flowers  of  any  consequence  forth- 
coming. Mr.  Grose  gave  the  result  of  the  following  experi- 
ment :  He  planted  three  Cannas  outdoors,  6  feet  apart. 
Around  the  first  he  made  six  holes  about  IS  inches  deep, 
around  the  second  he  bored  three  holes,  and  the  third  plant 
was  left  to  develop  in  just  an  ordinary  manner  after  planting. 
The  holes  were  immediately  filled  in  with  ashes,  and  the 
results  were  as  follows  :  The  first  plant  grew  vigorously,  and 
Howered  freely  for  a  long  time  ;  the  second  also  did  well,  but 
not  nearly  so  well  as  the  first  plant ;  and  the  third  plant  was 
more  or  less  a  failure.  He  also  spoke  of  the  value  of  worms 
in  the  aeration  of  the  soil,  of  deep  trenching,  and  the  frequent 
stirringof  the  soil.  Mr.  Grose  gave  his  testimony  to  their 
advantage.  In  soils  devoid  of  nitrogen  this  treatment  was 
invaluable.  He  also  referred  to  the  value  of  experiments 
and  the  careful  noting  of  the  results.  The  paper,  though 
rather  shorter  than  usual,  was  most  interesting,  and  full  of 
information.  The  discussion  which  followed  was  one  of  the 
best  which  the  members  have  participated  in,  and  was  taken 
up  from  both  scientific  and  practical  aspects.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer  at  the  close  of  a  very 
pleasant  evening.  The  exhibition  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the 
great  hall,  and  was  another  of  this  society's  liest  efforts. 
Table  decorations,  by  lady  members,  were  admirably  shown, 
Miss  Welch,  Mr.  D.  Olliver,  and  Miss  Levi  making  charming 
displays.  Hardy  flowers  were  superbly  exhibited  and  in 
pleasing  variety.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was  an  easy  first  for  six 
bunches  distinct.  This  exhibit  also  gained  a  cultural  certifi- 
cate. Mr.  F.  M.  Yokes,  Southampton,  was  second,  and  Mr 
Levi,  Weybridge,  third.  In  a  class  for  a  collection  of  cut 
Howers  there  was  a  remarkable  competition,  a  grand  lot  of 
Gloxinias  gaining  first  prize  and  a  certificate  for  Mr.  Bland 
G.  Sinclair,  Highgate  Road,  N.W.  A  splendid  lot  of  tufted 
Pansies  were  shown  in  this  class,  as  were  hardy  flowers  and 
Orchids.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  exhibition  was  a  testimony 
to  the  cultural  skill  of  the  members,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  different  subjects  were  taken  up  most  enthusiasii- 
eally.  Mr.  George  Hobday,  a  Romford  amateur,  staged 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Apples,  Tomatoes,  as  well  as  vege- 
tables in  variety,  and  each  subject  in  a  high  state  of 
development. 

BRIGHTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  summer  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held 
on  the  '25th  ult.  in  the  Dome  and  the  Pavilion,  and  also  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Pavilion  under  a  tent,  in  which  the 
principal  plant  classes  were  placed.  There  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  entries  and  in  the  number  of  exhibitors, 
and  a  very  fine  show  resulted.  The  weather  was  <|Uite  fine, 
though  showers  threatened,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance. 
At  the  luncheon  to  the  judges,  presided  over  by  the 
president,  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esij.,  a  very  satisfactory 
account  was  given  of  the  progress  of  the  society,  there 
having  been  a  substantial  addition  to  the  number  of 
members. 

Of  plants  there  were  charming  groups  arranged  for  efiect ; 
Mr.  George  Miles,  nurseryman,  Hove,  was  first  with  an 
arrangement  of  a  very  artistic  character ;  Lilies  were  a 
prominent  feature,  among  them  being  fine  examples  of  Lilium 


auratum  rubro-vittatum ;  Mr.  J.  Harper,  gardener  to 
E.  G.  Tucker,  Esq  ,  Preston  Paik,  was  second  ;  he  had  Lilies, 
Crotons,  &c.,  in  good  character.  In  the  class  for  a  group  of 
Ferns,  Mr.  Adams,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Shiffner,  Bart.,  Lewes, 
came  first;  his  arrangement  was  perfect,  especially  two  cones 
of  finely-coloured  Adiantum  farleyense  ;  Messrs.  W,  Miles 
and  Co.,  nurserymen,  Hove,  were  second. 

Tables  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  arranged  under  the 
Dome,  made  a  very  effective  feature.  Mr.  H.  Head,  Drive 
Nursery,  Hove,  came  first,  and  Mr.  George  Miles  was  second  ; 
both  with  pretty  tables.  Begonias,  shown  in  twelves,  were 
fairly  good  ;  the  best  came  from  Mr.  J.  Buckshall,  gardener  to 
J.  Lawson,  Esq.,  Hassocks  ;  the  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  G. 
Norman;  gardener  to  P.  H  Bayer,  Esq.,  Withdean.  Some 
medium-sized  well-coloured  Crotons  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
W.  Miles  and  Co.,  who  was  placed  first ;  and  Mr.  H.  Garnett, 
gardener  to  R.  G.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Preston  Park,  was 
second.  Some  bright-coloured  Dracjenas  were  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson,  gardener  to  B.  Parish,  Esq.,  Preston. 
There  were  some  good  specimen  Palms,  and  there  was  a 
class  for  a  single  Palm  also,  fine  examples  being  staged. 
Messrs.  W.  Miles  and  Co.  were  first  with  six  good  specimen 
Ferns  ;  Mr.  George  Stratford,  gardener  to  Dr.  Hart,  Brighton, 
was  second.  One  collection  of  six  medium-sized  Fuchsias  was 
staged.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  shown  in  sixes  were  both  well 
grown  and  bloomed,  and  made  striking  patches  of  colour. 
Coleuses  were  in  the  form  of  well-grown  and  brightly-coloured 
specimens.  There  were  pretty  table  plants,  and  well-coloured 
Caladiums,  though  not  of  large  size.  The  best  four  pots 
of  Lilium  speciosum  came  from  Mr.  G.  Eastwood,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Gould,  Hassocks. 

Groups  of  plants  were  also  shown  by  gentlemen's  gardeners 
and  amateurs  ;  the  best  was  set  up  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson. 
Tables  of  flowering  plants  were  also  shown  in  this  division, 
and  also  table  plants. 

Cut  Flowers. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  these  would  be  plentifully 
shown.  A  very  interesting  class  was  that  for  a  table  of 
Carnations,  the  flowers  on  long  stems  and  arranged  with 
suitable  foliaged  plants  ;  two  very  pretty  tables  appeared  ; 
the  first  prize  went  to  Mrs.  Shiffner,  Lewes  ;  Mr.  H.  Elliott, 
nurserynian,  Ilnrstpierpoint,  was  second.  Roses  were  a  little 
undersized,  but  fresh  and  bright ;  Mr.  H.  Harris,  gardener  to 
E.  M.  Evershed,  Esq.,  was  first  with  twelve  blooms,  and  also 
with  twelve  Tea-scented  varieties  ;  Mr.  J.  Davis,  gardener  to 
Major  Thurlow,  Uckfield,  was  second  in  both  classes.  The 
best  twelve  spikes  of  Gladioli  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  and  they 
had  the  best  twenty-four  show  Dahlias,  showing  good  blooms 
for  the  season  ;  Mr.  J.  Blown,  Worthing,  was  second  ;  the 
Crawley  firm  were  also  first  with  twelve  very  pretty  bunches 
of  single  Dahlias,  which  contained  two  or  thiee  new 
varieties  ;  the  best  sorts  were  Aurora,  William  Parrott, 
Leslie  Scale,  Columbine,  and  Snowdrop  ;  Messrs.  Cheal  and 
Sons  weiealso  first  with  twelve  excellent  bunches  of  Pompon 
Dahlias— Cyril,  Jessica,  Elsa,  and  Darkest  of  All  were  perfect. 
In  the  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Messrs.  J. 
Stredwick  and  Son,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonards,  were  first  with  a 
very  fine  lot,  nearly  everyone  of  which  were  new  varieties. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  EUaKr;emer,  Comet, 
Osprey,  Falcon,  Ivanhoe,  Florence,  George  Gordon,  and  Miss 
Florence  M.  Stredwick. 

In  the  amateur's  division  Mr.  P.  W.  Tulloch,  Hove,  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  was  first  with  six 
excellent  bunches  ;  and  he  also  took  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons' 
special  prize  for  six  vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  setting  up 
admirable  blooms  in  both  cases.  Mr.  J.  Harper  had  the 
best  six  bunches  of  Pompon  Dahlias. 

The  class  for  twenty-four  hunches  of  perennials  and 
bulbous  plants  brought  a  very  fine  collection  from  Mr.  J. 
Davis,  who  was  placed  first;  Mr.  W.  Mauton,  gaidener  to 
the  Rev.  R.  Mashiter,  Ilurstpierpoint,  was  a  good  second. 
Mr.  Davis  also  came  first  with  twelve  distinct  kinds  of 
annuals  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Rapley,  gardener  to  Miss  Visick,  With- 
dean, was  second  ;  both  being  in  good  form.  With  six 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  Mr.  H.  Harris  was  first,  and  Mr.  F. 
Webber,  nurseryman,  Tonbridge,  second.  Asters  were  fairly 
good.  Some  good  collections  of  cut  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  were  shown.  The  name  of  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  was  not  appended.  Hardy  perennials,  in  collections 
of  twelve  bunches,  were  very  good. 

Floral  Decorations. 

The  best  bridal  bouquet,  and  also  that  for  a  ballroom, 
weie  staged  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Trossell,  Tonbridge.  The  best 
device  was  a  harp  in  white  flowers  ;  and  a  good  wreath  took 
the  second  prize.  There  were  some  very  pretty  dinner 
tables.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  G.  Lindsay, 
Hailsham.  There  were  also  pretty  baskets  of  cut  flowers. 
Fruit. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  extensive  and  very  flue.  The  best 
collection  oi  eight  dishes  was  set  up  by  Mr.  J.  Gore,  fruit 
growi'i',  Polegate.  He  had  Gros  Maroc  and  Muscat  of 
.\lf\aiidiia  ilrapes.  Dr.  Hogg  Peach,  Milton  Nectarine,  Figs, 
Bon  I'huHifii  Pears,  very  fine  Lady  Sudeley  Apple,  &c.  Mr. 
E.  Neal,  gartlener  to  Mrs.  Nix,  Tilgate,  was  a  good  second. 
Air.  Gore  also  had  the  best  collection  of  three  bunches  each 
of  three  varieties  of  Grapes,  staging  in  fine  character  Gros 
Maroc,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Gradeska,  a  pale  amber 
variety,  appearing  as  if  intermediate  between  Buckland 
Sweetwater  and  Foster's  Seedling.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener 
to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Forest  Hill,  was  a  good  second.  He  had 
Gros  Maroc,  t'hasselas,  Napoleon  (very  good),  and  Madresfield 
Court.  Mr.  J.  Seymour,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Crook,  Esq., 
Worthing,  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  fine  bunches,  fairly  well  coloured ;  Mr.  C.  H. 
Jones,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Woodsly,  Wivelsford,  was  second. 
Mr.  C.  Earl,  The  Gardens,  Somerhill,  Tonbridge,  had  the 
best  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  finely  coloured  ;  and 
Mr.  E.  Neal  was  second.  The  best  two  bunches  were  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  from  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Earl  being  second  with  the 
same  sort.  The  best  two  dishes  of  Peaches  were  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Sea  Eagle  from  Mr.  G.  Fairs  (Messrs.  Young  and 
Co.),  Hasaocks;  Mr.  Eastwood  was  second.    Mr.  Gore  had 
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the  best  two  bunches  of  Nectarines,  having  very  fine  fruit 
of  Milton  and  Stanwick  Elruge,  Mr.  Fairs  coming  second 
with  Pine  Apple  and  Spencer.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were 
also  shown  in  single  dishes.  The  best  dish  of  Pears  was  IJon 
ChreUen.  Mr.  K  W.  Thomas,  PolcEate,  had  the  best  four 
dishes  of  dessert.  Apples,  viz.,  Lady  Sudeley.  Beauty  of  Hath, 
Worcester  Pearniaiu,  and  Kerry  Pippin.  Mr.  A.  H.  Parsons, 
Lewes,  was  second  ;  his  best  two  dishes  were  White  Melrose 
and  Irish  Peach.  Lady  Sudeley  was  the  best  single  dish. 
Culinary  Apples  were  veiy  good,  the  best  among  them  being 
Peasgoods,  Lord  Sutlield,  Ecklinville,  and  the  t^ieen.  The 
best  single  dish  was  Ecklinville.  Plums  were  good.  Mr.  J. 
Redman,  Lewes,  had  the  best  four  dishes  in  Diamond, 
Washington,  Victoria,  and  Purple  Gage. 

Vegetables  fllled  a  large  room.  There  were  many  col- 
lections competing  in  various  classes.  Potatoes  in  collections 
of  six  dishes  were  a  tine  feature. 

There  were  several  very  fine  miscellaneous  exhibits, 
among  them  a  magnificent  collection  of  foliage  and  Hower- 
ing  plants,  arranged  with  great  skill  and  taste,  from  Messrs. 
Balchin  and  Sons,  nurserymen,  Brighton  and  Hassocks,  who 
also  had  a  representative  collection  of  shrubs ;  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Limited,  heltham,  had  a  large  bank  of  hardy  flowers ; 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Suns,  Crawley,  filled  a  large  table  with 
fruit  trees,  various  plants,  cut  flowers,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
and  Sons,  nurserymen.  West  Norwood,  had  ftne  plants,  cut 
flowers,  A'c.  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  charming  Roses; 
and  Mrs.  Banger,  alpines,  &c. 


A   COTTAGE   SHOW. 

LADVWELL,    LRWISMAM,    and    DiSTIlICT    COTTAOKKf^' 
IIOHTICL'LTUKAL    SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-second  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  grounds  of  Riverdale  on  the  19th  and  2(Jth  ult., 
and,  though  the  weather  was  unfavourable,  it  proved  a 
great  success  and  attracted  a  large  number  of  visitors.  At 
the  opening  ceremony,  the  president  (Mr.  H.  J.  Jones) 
explained  that  the  society  originated  through  some  dispute 
as  to  who  could  grow  the  best  Vegetable  Marrows,  the  result 
being  a  competition,  which  attracted  so  much  interest  that 
the  following  year  it  was  continued  and  other  vegetables 
added  to  the  list  for  competition.  Eventually  flowers  and 
plants  were  also  added.  The  society  has  continued  to 
prosper  until  now  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  suburban  societies.  The  most  important  work  of  the 
society  is  that  the  allotment  ground,  which  consists  of 
some  16U  plots,  is  under  the  control  of  the  committee,  and 
the  vegetables  gi  own  by  the  cottagers  would  compare 
favourably  with  those  grown  by  more  experienced  culti- 
vators and  under  more  favourable  conditions.  One  of  the 
rules  is  that  a  member  holding  a  plot  is  liable  to  have  it 
taken  away  at  a  week's  notice  if  it  is  not  properly  culti- 
vated, but  it  is  rarely  that  this  rule  has  to  be  enforced.  All 
vie  with  each  other  in  trying  to  secure  the  prizes  otfered 
annually  for  the  best  kept  gardens,  and  also  for  the  prizes 
offered  for  flowers  and  vegetables  at  the  show,  the  number 
of  entries  for  which  were  upwards  of  Ouu.  The  vegetable 
classes  are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting.  In  the  flower 
tent  some  capital  groups  were  set  up.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons  contributed  a  flue  group  of  Begonias,  also  a  collection 
of  herbaceous  plants.  Mr.  U.  J.  Jones  had  a  miscellaneous 
group,  in  which  Cannas,  Begonias,  and  Celosias  were  arranged 
among  Palms,  Bamboos,  Eulalias,  and  other  light-foliaged 
plants. 

SANDY   HOKTICULTrRAL   SOCIETV. 
For  thirty-flve  consecutive  years  a  flower  show  has  been 


held  at  Sandy,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  on 
the  last  Thursday  in  August,  and  in  the  grounds  of  Sandy 
Place,  which  is  very  near  the  railway  station.  The  show 
comprises  almost  every  feature  that  can  interest  country 
people  :  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  farm  produce, 
including  cereals ;  market  garden  produce,  for  Sandy  is  the 
centre  of  a  huge  market  gardening  industry  ;  needlework, 
knitting,  dressed  dolls,  machine  and  hand  work  ;  stutfed 
animals,  photography,  honey,  butter,  eggs,  trussed  fowls, 
ifec,  in  all  some  255  classes  ;  in  addition,  dogs,  rabbits,  cage 
birds,  and  pigeons  are  extensively  shown,  a  large  number 
of  tents  being  required,  and  quite  an  army  of  judges.  The 
society  has  a  remarkable  organisation  ;  it  has  a  good  wo  king 
committee  of  thirty-three  members,  in  addition  to  the 
officers,  and  in  all  the  leading  villages  in  Bedfordsliire  and 
the  adjacent  counties  there  is  a  district  committee  looking 
after  subscriptions  and  exhibitors,  and  organising  travelling 
conveniences.  Sandy  is  generally  favoured  with  ttne  weather, 
and  there  was  an  enormous  attendance,  excursion  trains 
coming  from  all  parts. 

Plants. 

Sandy  must  have  fine  specimen  plants,  and  offers  a  flrst  prize 
of  ten  pounds.  This  draws  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham, 
to  the  Bedfordshire  village,  and  on  this  occasion  he  took 
the  first  prize  with  Hue  examples  of  Bougainvilleas  Cypherii, 
glabra,  and  sanderiana,  Statices  intermedia  and  prufusa, 
Ericas  eweriana  and  marnockiana,  Ixora  macrostyla  (Duttii), 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  AUamanda  nobilis.  Mr.  W. 
Vause,  nurseryman,  Leamington,  came  second  ;  he  had  tine 
examples  of  Erica  actoniana,  E.  a;mula  and  E.  Ex([uisile, 
Erica  Pilgrimii,  AUamanda  nobilis,  A.  Ilendersoni,  Ac.  Mr. 
W.  Finch,  nurseryman,  Coventry,  was  third  ;  so  Sandy  can 
attract  our  three  leading  exhibitors  of  specimen  plants.  It 
is  something  for  a  coiuitry  horticultural  society  to  offer  £30 
in  prizes  in  this  one  class.  In  the  class  for  a  group,  two 
pretty  ones  were  arranged :  Mr.  AV.  Finch  was  first  and 
Mr.  Vause  second.  Some  pretty  table  plants  were  also 
staged. 

In  the  amateur's  division  for  six  foliage  plants,  Mrs. 
AsttU,  Woodbury  Hall,  Sandy,  was  flrst  with  well  developed 
subjects,  and  Mr.  llumphreys,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  W.  Marshall, 
Buckland  Tower,  was  second.  The  best  six  Fuchsias  came 
from  Mr.  E.  Leeds-SmiLh,  Sandy.  Stove  and  green- 
house plants  were  also  shown  in  sixes ;  also  Coleus, 
hardy  Ferns,  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  always  very  fine, 
specimen    plants    in   several  classes,  and  zonal    Ivy-leaved 
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and  tricolor  Pelargoniums.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  tliat  SandV 
encourages  the  last-named  handsome  leaved  plants,  and  theV 
were  remarkably  well  grown.  Very  creditable  window  planL^ 
were  also  shown  by  cottagers. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  Sandy  show  is  the  cut  flower 
classes ;  one  very  large  tent  and  a  portion  of  another  were 
required  to  give  accommodation  to  these  classes.  \\  ith 
twenty  four  Roses,  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Burch,  nurseryman, 
Peterborough,  were  placed  first  with  some  excellent  blooms  ; 
the  deep  coloured  Hybrid  Peipetuals  were  particularly  fine, 
Horace  Veruey  in  particular  being  in  its  best  character  ; 
the  leading  blooms  were  Caroline  Testout,  Killarney,  Duke 
of  Teck,  Bessie  Brown,  Mrae.  Eugene  Verdier,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Marie  Baumann,  Star  of 
Waltham,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Dr.  Andry,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
and  Xavier  tHibo,  a  flue  lot  of  flowers  for  this  late  period  of 
the  year,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  were  second 
also  with  good  blo^mis,  chief  among  them  being  Uer 
Majesty,  ilarchioness  of  Londonderry,  Tom  SVood,  F.  Karl, 
Druschki,  Niphetos,  Horace  Vernet,  Comte  Raimbaiid, 
Mme.  Wagram,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son,  Bedale, 
were  third.  With  eighteen  Tea-scented,  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Co.,  Hitchin,  were  first ;  they  had  in  good  character 
Rubens,  Mme.  Wagram,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Ernest  .Metz,  Jean 
Ducher,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  &c.  ;  Messi-s.  Haikness  and  Son,  Bedale, 
were  second.  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  were  first 
with  twenty-four  spikes  of  Gladioli  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Bright, 
Cambridge,  was  second,  both  showing  in  admirable 
character. 

Dahlias  are  always  a  strong  feature  at  Sandy.  With 
thirty-six  blooms  of  show  varieties  Mr.  S.  ilortimer,  Swiss 
Nursery,  Farnham,  was  first,  and  ilessrs.  Keynes  and  Co., 
nurserymen,  .Salisbury,  were  second.  With  twenty-four 
varieties  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  florist,  Chippenham,  was  first, 
and  ilr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames,  second.  With 
twenty-four  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  shown  on  boards, 
Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  weie  first.  There  were  excellent 
examples  of  Maid  of  Honour,  Imperator,  Ajax,  Mary 
Farnsworth,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  .\lbion,  Etna,  J.  U.  Jackson, 
Clarence  VVebl),  Princess,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Crowe,  &c.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  second,  and  Mr.  G. 
Humphries  third.  Cactus  Dahlias  in  twelve  bunches,  six 
blooms  in  each  bunch,  made  a  most  attractive  display. 
Messrs.  Keynes  and  Cj.  were  first  with  very  fine  blooms  of 
Reliance,  Sceptre,  and  Pink  Pearl  (three  new  varieties),  also 
Winsome,  Mabel  TuUoch,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Etna,  Ac  Mr. 
S.  Mortimer  was  a  close  second.  He  had  in  fine  character 
Gabriel,  Lyric,  Brilliant  (new),  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Brightness, 
Ac.  With  twelve  bunches  of  Pompon  Dahlias  ifr.  H.  Brown, 
Luton,  came  first,  and  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  were  second. 

The  class  fur  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy  lieibaceous 
and  bulbous  fiowers  brought  a  splendid  collection  from 
Messrs.  Lax:  on  Brothers,  Bedford,  who  had  Liliums,  Phlu.xes, 
Helianthus,  Pyiethruras,  Gladioli.  Scabiosa  caucasica  (very 
fine),  Ac  ;  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  were  second  ; 
and  .Mr.  A.  R.  Searle,  Castle  Ashby,  third.  Sweet  Peas  were 
also  numerously  shown  in  bunches. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  there  were  classes  f  )r  Dahlias, 
Roses,  Gladioli,  Marigolds,  Ac,  and  they  were  all  well  filled. 
Fruit  was  well  represented  also.  Mr.  J.  B.irson,  the 
Gardens,  Hinchinbrook,  Huntingdon,  was  placed  first  with 
eight  dishes.  He  had  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Ale.vandria 
Grapes,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  (both  very  tine),  t'igs, 
Melons,  Ac;  Mr.  11.  Folkes,  the  Gardens,  Gaddesden,  was  a 
good  second.  Mr.  A.  R.  Searle,  Castle  .\shby,  had  the  best 
six  dishes,  and  ilr.  T.  Luckie,  the  Gardens,  Diddington  Hall, 
was  second.  Mr.  W.  C.  Modral,  the  Gardens,  Old  Warden 
Park,  was  first  with  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes.  Mr.  C.  J.  Gribble,  Biggleswade,  had  the  best  two 
bunches  of  .■Vlicante.  Mr.  Barson  came  first  with  .Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  Figs,  and  Plums 
were  well  shown  ;  red  Plums  were  more  numerous  than  the 
pale  ones ;  culinary  and  dessert  Apples  were  somewhat 
poor. 

Vegetables  were  finely  shown  in  competition  for  the 
special  prizes  oft'ered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Suns,  E.  Webb 
and  Sons,  and  others,  but  the  crowded  state  of  the  tents 
prevented  any  particulars  being  gathered.  There  were  some 
pretty  table  decoratitjus,  Ac. 

Large  silver-gilt  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Rothesay,  for  Dahlias.  Roses,  Petitstemons,  Ac,  a 
very  tine  display,  and  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to 
fancy  Dahlia  William  Sheldon  ;  to  Messrs.  Hubbies  and  Co. 
(Juhn  Green),  Dereham,  for  a  must  elaborate  display  of 
Dahlias,  Roses,  Ac,  and  they  were  awarded  certificates  of 
meiit  for  climbing  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins,  and  for  two 
charming  Cactus  Dahlias,  viz.,  Effective  and  Dainty  ;  and  to 
Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  nurseryman,  Acock's  Green,  for  cut  flowers. 
Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley,  Peter- 
borough, for  Carnations,  Ac,  and  to  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown, 
Stamfuid,  fur  plants  and  cut  fiuvvers.  A  certificate  of  merit 
was  also  awarded  to  Dahlia  (show)  Rothesay,  from  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer.  A  collection  of  cut  flowers,  Clematis,  Ac,  was 
also  staged  by  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram,  nurserymen, 
Huntingdon. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
On   Tuesday  last  the  Drill    Hall    was    almost    filled    with 
Dahlias,  the  occasion  bein^;  the  National  Dahli^i  Society's 
annual  show.     Very  little  fruit,  few  Oichids,  or  other  plants 
were  exhibited. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Mtssrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (chairman),  James 
OBrien,  W.  H.  White,  W.  Buxall,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  E.  Hill, 
J.  W.  Odell,  F.  Sander,  Walter  Cobb,  and  de  B  Crawshay. 

Messrs.  Charleswurth  and  Co.,  Heaton.  Bradford,  Yoiks. 
shcjwed  some  handsome  Orchids — for  instance,  Cattleya  Lord 
Rothschild  (C.  gaskelliana  x  C.  aurea),  C.  Germania  (C. 
schofieldiana  x  hardyana).  C.  Mrs.  Pitt  (C.  Harrisoni  x  C. 
aurea),  Brasso-Cattleya  gigas-digbyana,  Cattleya  suavior 
superba  (C.  intermedia  x  jMendeliii,  Sophro-Lajlia  Gratrix(c 
magnifica,  Cypripedium  Mme.  G.  Truffault  (C.  Stonei  x  C. 
cillolare),  and  others. 


Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Holloway,  N ,  showed  a 
small  group  of  Orchids  that  contained  several  Cypripediums. 
Cadogyne  massangeana,  Vanda  tricolor  The  Glen  var.,  and 
Cattleya  crispa. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  several 
hybrid  Orchids,  notably  Lalio-Cattleya  bletchleyensis  (L. 
tenebrosa  x  C.  gigas),  L.-C.  Martineti  (C.  Mossiie  x  L. 
tenebrosa),  Cypripeiliuin  Transvaal  (C.  chamberlainianum 
X  C.  rothschildiaiium),  PhaUenopsis  Esmeralda,  Ac. 

New  OKCHiDSi. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 

Cattleya  X  pittiana  Wilson  Potter's  variety.  —  A  large 
flower,  with  rosy  buH'  drooping  sepals  and  petals  and  broad 
handsome  purple  lip,  fringed  with  white.  The  upper  part 
of  the  lip  is  suffused  with  red-brown.  Cattleya  aurea  and 
C.  granulosa  schofieldiana  are  the  parents.  Shown  by  J, 
W'il.'ion  Potter,  Esu.,  EIniwood,  Croydon  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Young). 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to 

Cattleya  Ex>niisita.—C  Holfordii  x  C.  Parthenia  var. 
Prince  of  Wales  are  the  parents  of  this  new  Cattleya.  The 
flowers  are  small,  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  purple- 
tipped  lip  with  yellow  throat.  Altogether  a  dainty  fiower. 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Cattleya  TankeriHlhv.^X  hybrid  between  Cattleya  bicolor 
and  Cattleya  Rex.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  buff-coloured 
towards  the  margins,  paling  towards  the  centre.  The  lip  is 
rich  purple,  and  shows  remarkably  well  against  the  light 
sepals  and  petals.  From  Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton,  and  Co., 
Suuthgate,  N. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present :  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  (cliairman),  H.  Balder- 
son,  Henry  Esling,  Owen  Thomas,  F.  L.  Lane,  G.  Reynolds, 
J.  Willard,  Horace  J.  Wright,  James  Gibson,  Alex.  Dean, 
William  Fyfe,  George  Keif.  John  Ja<[ues,  H.  Markham,  W. 
Puupart,  S.  Mortimer,  J.  Cheal,  and  the  Rev.  W.  AVilks. 

There  were  several  new  Melons,  a  new  Grape,  a  new 
Tomato,  a  new  .\pple,  and  a  new  Marrow  before  the  fruit 
committee,  but  no  awards  were  made. 

Lady  Plowden,  Aston  Rowant  House,  Oxon  (gardener,  Mr. 
Clarke),  showed  a  collection  of  fruit  that  comprised  very 
good  Humboldt,  Pine-apple,  Newton,  Lord  Napier,  and 
Stanwick  Elruge  Nectarines,  Dymond  Peach,  Reine  Claude 
de  Bavay  Plum,  and  Citrous.     Silver  Bauksian  medal. 

Fi.oKAL  Committee. 
Present :  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (chairman),  Messrs.  W.  Marshall, 
Richard  Dean,  c.  \\  Druery,  J.  F.  McLeod,  W.  Howe,  G. 
Reulhe,  W.  Bain,  H.  Turner,  C.  E.  Pearson,  C.  Jetferies,  R. 
Wallace,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  E.  U.  Jenkins,  W,  J.  James,  G.  Paul, 
J.  Walker,  J.  Fiaser,  E.  T.  Cook,  J.  Hudson,  and  the  Rev. 
F.  Page  Roberts. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  new  Vines  from  Central 
China,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Co.,  Chelsea,  on 
Tuesday  last,  were  the  most  interesting  new  plants  on  this 
occasion.  There  were  some  seven  species,  all  distinct,  and 
g.  lod  serviceable  garden  plants.  The  names  are  Vitis 
megaphylla,  with  bipinnate  leaves  15  inches  long  and 
VI  inches  wide  at  base,  slightly  glaucous  beneath,  and  the 
rachis  red.  V.  Thomsoni  has  flve-lobed  leave?,  reddish 
above  and  purple-violet  beneath.  A  neat  and  attractive 
plant,  and  one  that  clings  well.  V.  aconitifolia  is 
almost  self  descriptive,  the  five  -  parted  leaves  are 
distinctly  and  deeply  notched.  V.  armata  is  a  broad-leaved 
plant,  with  entire  ovate  leaves,  the  leaf-stalks  and  stems  of 
which  are  thickly  studded  with  spines.  V.  sinensis  is  a 
near  approach  to  V.  Cuigneti:c,  with  broad,  ovate,  entire,  as 
well  as  flve-lobed  leaves  often  on  the  same  plant.  \. 
flexuosa  Wilsoni  is  a  small  glossy-leaved  species,  the  leaves 
ovate-acuminate,  dark  gretn,  and  reddish  below ;  most 
attracti^e.  ^'.  Rumaneti  is  a  broad-leaved  species  after  V. 
sinensis,  and  promises  to  be  valuable  for  pergolas  and  the 
like.  Buddleia  variabilis  var.  veitchiana  was  also  well 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  a  small  group  of  Calceolaiia 
Bnrbidgei  was  also  shown  by  this  firm. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill,  set  up  their 
flrst  display  of  early  Chrysanthemums,  of  which  Carrie,  a 
rich  gold  ;  The  Champion,  gold,  with  broad  fiorets  ;  Gertie, 
salmon-butf,  with  deeper  centre;  Champ  de  Neige,  pure 
white;  Orange,  reddish  chestnut;  and  Peailie,  ro?y  lilac, 
were  the  best. 

Messrs.  Hobbie  and  Co.,  Dereham,  showed  Fuchsia  Presi- 
dent Goselli,  a  plant  almost  midway  between  F.  fulgens  and 
F.  corymbiflora,  and  with  very  ample  foliage  ;  also  Fuchsia 
H.  Henkell,  a  variety  with  dark  leafage  and  pendent  coral- 
red  flowers. 

Mr.  George  Paul  showed  a  fine  spike  of  Gladiolus  Princess, 
veiy  \ivid  in  colour  and  wide-expanding  flowers. 

Jir.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Wuodbridge,  Suffolk,  showed  good 
panicles  of  Phlox  Lady  Kinloch,  a  variety  with  salmuny  pink 
fiowers;  and  Mr.  Younir,  Southend,  Essex,  had  plants  of 
Pelargonium  Southend  Gem,  a  sport  from  Raspail  that  in 
some  respects  is  like  West  Brighton  Gem.  It  is  semi-double 
and  free-ttowering. 

Messrs  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  showed  Lobelia 
Feltham  Beauty,  a  scarlet  and  white  form  of  L.  cardinalis. 
The  same  firm  also  exhibited  Lilium  auratum  Fashiori,  a 
widely-expanded  furni. 

Gla'^liolus  Mrs.  V.  Lennell,  a  form  of  G.  nanceanus,  with 
blush-white  petals  andaiich  crimson  blotch  on  the  luwer 
petal,  was  sh  >wn  by  W.  C.  Bull,  Esij.,  Ellington  Road,  Rams- 
gate.  It  is  very  showy,  and  a  goud  spike  would  be  most 
effective. 

Sir  Tievor  Laivrence,  Bart..  Durking,  also  showed  Gladioli, 
chiefly,  however,  of  the  purplish  and  violet  shades.  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Suns,  Shrewsbury,  had  &  large  vase  of  Carnation 
Noni,  a  salmon-red  vnriely,  with  a  good  clove  perfume,  and 
the  flowers  on  strong  stems. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  showed  Gladiolus 
Baron  J.  Mulot,  deep  viulet-purple ;  G.  Mephistopheles, 
scarlet  and  yellow,  with  crimson  flakes,  and  G.  Van  Dael, 
a  lovely  rose-salmon,  with  an  enormous  spike  of  handsome 
fiowers.  This  last  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  we  have 
seen  this  season. 
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New  Plants. 
XHtis  Thomsoni.—A  remarkable  and  attractive  species. 
The  leaves  are  flve-lobed,  of  a  reddish  shade  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  a  distinct  violet-purple  on  the  reverse  side. 
They  are  supported  on  short  stalks  about  5  inches  long.  By 
means  of  tendrils  the  stems  and  branches  readily  obtain 
support.  From  every  point  of  view  this  is  a  valuable  climber. 
First-class  certificate.  ,-  ^  . 

V  armata.— This  is  as  vi;iorous  in  growth  as  \ .  Coignelise, 
and  has  broadly  ovate  entire  leaves,  the  petioles  and  main 
stems  being  abundantly  studded  with  nearly  erect  spines. 
A  handsome  and  showy  species.     Award  of  merit. 

I'  megapkylla.—A  species  with  more  or  less  bipmnate 
leaves,  the  lobes,  as  also  the  divisions,  widely  separated. 
The  leaves  when  fully  developed  are  16  inches  long  and 
12  inches  broad.  At  the  base  the  rachis  is  pale  red,  the 
leaves  dark  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath.     Award  of 

merit.  ,      , .  ,        j     -     1 1 

r  Jiexuosa  WilsonL— This  species  should  be  admirably 
suited  to  small  gardens  by  reason  of  its  neat  habit  of  growth. 
The  dark  glossy  green  leaves  are  about  2  inches  across, 
ovate  r\cuminate,  crenate,  with  a  reddish  tinge  on  the  under 
surface.  It  is  a  good  and  compact  grower,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  set.     Award  of  merit. 

V  sinensis.— This  Vine  has  the  peculiarity  of  producing 
simple  cordate  leaves  and  three  or  hve  parted  leaves  on  the 
same  plant.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  variable  species, 
yet  not  the  less  lieautiful  on  this  account.  It  is  tall  and 
vigorous,    abundantly    furnished    with    foliage.     Award  of 

All  of  the  above  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea.  The  plants,  together  with  others  men- 
tioned in  our  general  report,  were  collected  in  Central 
China  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  certainly  constitute  an  admirable 
series  of  these  good  climbing  plants. 

Chrysanthemum  The  Champion.  —  An  early  -  flowering 
variety  and  quite  distinct  in  the  broad  florets  that  slightly 
incurve  at  the  ends.  The  colour  is  a  deep  rich  gold.  From 
Messrs.   W.   Wells  and   Co.,   Limited,   Kedhill.     Award  of 

Chrysanthemum  maximum  King  Edward. —A  very  large 
pure  white  broad-petalled  variety,  possibly  the  largest  of 
the  mnny  now  in  commerce.  From  Mr.  W.  Angus, 
Penicuick,  N.B.     Award  of  merit. 

Tainarix  hispida  (estivalis.—A  pleasing  variety  with  erect 
graceful  inflorescences  of  a  red-pink  hue.  From  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter.     Award  of  merit. 

Hidalgoa  \Vercklei.—A  beautiful  gathering  of  flowers  of 
this  capital  climbing  plant  was  shown,  the  brilliant  orange- 
vermilion  colour  being  most  effective.  It  was  also  interesting 
to  learn  that  the  flowers  had  been  cut  from  a  plant  growing 
in  the  open.  Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford, 
Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bain).     Award  of  merit. 

Gladiolus  Van  Dael  (Gandavensis).— The  spikes  shown 
were  handsome  and  well  filled  with  beautiful  flowers  of  a 
pretty  shade  of  soft  salmon  with  delicate  rose-pink  shading. 
The  spikes,  we  were  informed,  were  merely  taken  from  the 
beds  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  with  no  preparation  for  the 
exhibition  table.  From  Messrs.  K.  W.  Wallace  and  Co., 
Colchester.    Award  of  merit. 


NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 
On  Tuesday  last  this  society  held  its  annual  exhibition  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  kindly  lent  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  occasion.  The  display  made 
by  the  Dahlias  was  particularly  bright  and  attractive  ;  in 
fact,  the  show  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever 
held  by  the  National  Dahlia  Society.  Cactus  varieties  were 
strongly  represented,  and  Pompon  and  single  varieties  were 
also  well  shown.  The  classes  devoted  to  the  large  show 
blooms  made  a  brilliant  display  in  themselves.  Several  new 
Cactus  and  Pompons  and  cue  single  were  certificated,  but  no 
show  varieties  gained  awards.  The  non-competitive  exhibits 
of  Dahlias  by  nurserymen  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
exhibition.  There  was  quite  a  large  gathering  of  Dahlia 
enthusiasts  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  among  them  Mr. 
E.  Mawley,  president  of  the  society.  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  P.  W.  Tulloch,  who  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Hudson,  judges  and  exhibitors  found 
that  admirable  arrangements  had  been  made. 

Nurserymen— Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias. 
Forty-eight  blooms,  distinct:  First,  Messrs.  Keynes. 
Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  with  a  bright  display  of 
medium-sized  blooms  of  excellent  form.  Among  the  best 
were  Richard  Dean,  maroon  ;  Dr.  Keynes,  orange-butt  ;  John 
Hickllng,  rich  yellow  ;  Henry  Bond,  rich  rose-liiac  ;  Warrior, 
glowing  red  ;  John  Walker,  white  ;  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was  a  good  second— the  blooms 
were  of  very  good  form  and  of  brilliant  colours;  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Farnham,  was  third. 

Thirty-six  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  William  Treseder, 
Cardifi".  Some  fine  blooms  were  included  in  this  stand, 
notably  John  Walker,  white  ;  Mr.  Saunders,  rich  yellow  and 
white;  Mrs.  David  Saunders,  rose -purple;  Mrs.  G.  R. 
Getterd,  yellow  ;  Dukeof  Fife,  dark  red  ;  and  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
pink  and  white.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  was 
second  ;  the  colours  in  his  exhibit  were  most  distinct  and 
good,  but  the  blooms  lacked  the  splendid  form  of  the  first 
prize  lot.     Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame.  Oxon,  was  third. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct:  First,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks,  with  handsnme  well-formed  flowers.  S.  Mortimer, 
purple ;  Crimson  King  ;  William  Powell,  yellow  ;  and 
Peacock,  dark  crimson,  with  white  tipped  petals,  were  of  the 
best.  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Frome,  were 
second  with  very  bright,  good  blooms,  and  Mr.  George 
Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  third. 

Eighteen  blooms,  distinct  :  First,  Mr.  George  Humphries, 
The  Nurseries,  Kington  Langley,  Wilts.  Arthur  Rawlings. 
dark  red  ;  James  Cocker,  purple-crimson  ;  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
pink  ;  and  R.  T.  Rawlings,  rich  yellow,  were  the  best  of  a 
good  lot.  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Frome, 
were  a  good  second,  although  one  or  two  of  their  blooms 
lacked  size  ;  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks, 
was  third. 


Twelve  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Hart  Street' 
Henley-on-Thames,  with  some  good  blooms  ;  second,  Messrs' 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley. 
Cactus  Dahlias. 
Eighteen  varieties  (in  bunches)  :  First,  Messrs.  J.  Stred- 
wick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards,  with  a  very  handsome  exhibit. 
The  pinks  were  especially  good,  for  instance.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Wilkinson,  Pearl,  Diadem,  Rainbow,  Comet,  and  Ella 
Kraemar  ;  Ivanhoe,  old  gold  ;  Mrs.  Winstanley,  bright  red  ; 
Oliver  Twist,  red  ;  and  Florence  Stredwick  were  distinct  and 
good.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries, 
Cambridge,  were  second.  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  yellow  ; 
Albatross,  white;  and  J.  H.  Jackson,  maroon,  were  very 
good  in  a  collection  of  somewhat  small  lilooms  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  were  third. 

Twelve  varieties,  in  bunches  :  First,  Mr.  John  Walker, 
Thame,  O.xon,  with  Mrs.  Mawley,  Eva,  Crimson  Gem.  and 
R  lymond  Parkes  as  the  best  blooms.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was 
a  very  good  second  with  finely-formed  flowers.  Queen 
Alexandra,  rosy  buff,  a  new  seedling,  was  noticeable.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  was  third. 

Forty-eight  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and 
Cu.,  Cambridge,  with  a  very  bright  display.  Tliere  were 
some  splendidly-coloured  flowers  among  them,  and  we  may 
mention  Rosine,  rich  rose  ;  Gilbert,  yellow  ;  Maurice,  rich 
crimson-purple  ;  Blanche,  white  ;  Phineas,  bright  red  ;  Olga, 
rich  rose-lilac;  Ida,  pale  yellow;  H.Jackson,  maroon.  Of 
the  varieties  shown  by  Mr.  Burrell  forty  of  them  were  of  hia 
own  raising.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  ('o.  were 
second,  and  their  stand  contained  many  good  blooms. 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son  were  third. 

Trt-enty-four  varieties,  distinct:  First,  Mr.  W.  Baxter, 
The  Nurseries,  Woking,  with  some  bitght  and  large  blooms. 
A  really  good  lot.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  was 
second,  and  his  exhibit  included  some  splendid  blooms; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff. 

Twelve  varieties  in  vases :  First,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  who  exhibited  a  meri- 
torious display.  Perhaps  the  best  vaseful  was  Mrs.  de  Luca, 
rich  yellow,  the  outer  petals  pale  bronze.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks,  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and 
Co.  third. 

Pompon  Dahlias. 
Twenty-four  varieties  in  bunches :  First,  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough,  with  a  lovely  lot.  Mr.  Turner  grows  and 
shows  these  pretty  flowers  most  successfully,  invariably 
coming  out  best  for  Pompons.  Mignon,  deep  purple; 
Bacchus,  bright  red  ;  Emily  Hopper,  yellow ;  San  Toy, 
white,  edged  purple  ;  and  Cyril,  dark  red,  were  among  the 
best.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  were  second  with  a  very  attractive  collection  ;  and 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was  third. 

Twelve  varieties  in  bunches:  First,  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and 
.-'uns,  Fromefield,  Frome.  Bacchus,  red  ;  Nerissa,  rose-pink  ; 
Emily  Hopper,  yellow  ;  E.  Harper,  red  ;  and  Nellie  Broom- 
head,  rich  lilac,  were  best.  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame, 
Oxon,  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  George  Humphries, 
Kington  Langley,  third. 

Single  Dahlias. 
Twenty-four  varieties :  First,   Messrs.   J.   Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  with  a  beautiful  display.     There  were  some  lovely 
things  among  them,  for  example,  Eric,  gold  and  pale  purple  ; 
Miss  Robertf,  yellow;    Serila,    rich    crimson;    Snowdrop, 
white,  yellow  centre  ;  Formosa,  scat  let  :  Beauty's  Eye,  lilac- 
pink  ;  Vesuvius,  bright  scarlet.    Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was  second. 
Twelve  varieties  :  First,   Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  with 
some  good  flowers.     Miss  Roberts  and  Beauty's  Eye  were  of 
the  best.     Messrs.  J.   Cray  and  Sons,  Frome,  were  second, 
and  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  third. 
Decorative  Classes. 
Shower  bnuquetof  Cactus  Dahlias  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Treseder, 
Cardiff;  second,  Mr.  Seale,  Sevenoaks;  third,  Mr.  Kimberleys, 
Queen's  Road  Nursery,  Kenilworth. 

Vase  of  Pompon  Dahlias  :  First,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  Wey- 
bridge;  second,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale;  third,  Mr.  Kimberleys, 
Kenilworth. 

Fancy  single  Dahlias,  six  blooms  ;  First,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson, 
Gunnersbury  House;  second,  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame; 
third,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks. 

Amateurs'  Division.— Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias. 
A  considerable  bulk  of  the  membership  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  is  made  up  of  amateurs,  who  grow  plants  in 
number  according  to  their  convenience  for  cultivation. 
They  grow  only  the  show  varieties,  caring  little  or  nothing 
fur  the  Cactus,  Pompon,  and  single  types.  This  class  plants 
yearly  a  large  number  of  Dahlias,  and  to  them  the  show  type 
represents  the  ideal  of  form  and  beauty.  Readers  of  The 
Garden  would  be  greatly  astonished  could  they  realise 
anything  like  the  qua«tities  of  cuttings  and  plants  of  show 
Dahlias  annually  distributed. 

With  twenty-four  blooms,  Mr.  Thomas  Anstiss.  Brill, 
Bucks,  an  old  Dahlia  grower,  won  the  first  prize  in  cash  and 
a  silver  challenge  cup.  His  leading  blooms  were  William 
Powell,  John  Uickling,  Duchess  of  Albany,  John  Walker, 
Dr.  Keynes,  Marjorie,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  J.  T.  West,  and  Mrs.  W.  Slack.  Mr.  J.  Pilling, 
Gee  Cross,  Hyde,  was  second  with  somewhat  similar  varie- 
ties ;  and  Mr.  W.  Peters  third. 

With  eighteen  blooms,  Mr.  A.  Parker,  Ivy  Hatch,  Seven- 
oaks, was  first,  having  as  his  leading  flowers  Duke  of  Fife, 
Dandy,  Duchess  of  York,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Henry  Eckford, 
Dr.  Keynes,  Florence  Tranter,  and  Matthew  Campbell. 
Mr.  S.  Cooper,  Hamlet,  Chippenham,  took  the  second  prize  ; 
and  Mr.  E.  T.  Matthews,  Derby,  the  third. 

With  twelve  blooms  from  which  fancy  varieties  were 
excluded,  Mr.  John  Newman,  P>ell  Inn,  Kingswood,  Bristol, 
was  placed  first  with  some  excellent  flowers,  chief  among 
them  being  Mr.  Glasscock,  Marjorie,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Dr. 
Keynes,  Duchess  of  York,  Florence  Tranter,  the  Rev.  George 
Rawlings,  and  Richard  Dean  ;  Mr.  J.  Cousins,  Greenway 
Lane,  Cheltenham,  was  second. 

With  six  varieties,  a  class  in  which  there  were  several 
competitors,   Mr.  G.   Hood,  Langley  Burrell,   Cheltenham, 


took  the  flrfit  prize.  He  had  in  excellent  character  Arthur 
Rawlings,  John  Walker,  Ethel  Britton,  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
Shottesham  Hero,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone.  Mr.  F.  Grinstead, 
Beaufort  Park.  Battle,  came  second,  also  with  some  good 
blooms  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Britton  was  third. 

With  twelve  fancy  Dahlias,  Mr.  S.  Cooper  came  first. 
He  had  in  tipped  and  striped  flowers  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
Mrs.  Saunders,  Dandy,  Hercules,  Sunset,  Matther  Campbell, 
Watchman,  ifcc.  ;  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Antiss  was  a  good  second. 

With  six  fancies,  Mr.  J.  Newman  came  to  the  fore.  He  had 
in  good  character  Mrs.  Saunders,  Gaiety,  Matthew  Campbell, 
Hero,  and  two  others  ;  Mr.  J.  Cousins  was  second,  and  Mr. 
A.  Parker  third. 

Cactus  Dahlias. 

Next  came  a  class  for  six  bunches  of  Cactus  varieties,  six 
blooms  in  a  bunch,  shown  in  vases  with  appropriate  foliage. 
There  appeared  to  be  but  one  exhibitor,  the  first  prize  going 
to  Mr.  E.  Turner,  Hippington,  Sevenoaks,  the  varieties 
unnamed. 

With  nine  bunches,  three  blooms  in  a  bunch,  Mr.  P.  W, 
Tulloch,  Hove,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  society,  was 
well  ahead  with  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  .1.  H. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  (awarded  a  silver  medal  for  the 
hest  bunch  in  this  division);  P.  W.  Tulloch,  Florence,  Miss 

F.  M.  Stredwick,  a  fine  new  white;  H.  T.  Robertson,  Mrs. 
Winstanley,  Lucifer,  a  bright  coloured  flower,  &c.  ;  Mr.  W. 
Peters  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Quinland  third. 

With  six  vases,  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Luton,  came  first;  he  had 
good  bunches  of  Ajax,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Lord  Roberts,  J.  H. 
Jackson,  Mis.  E.  Mawley,  and  Up-to-date;  Mr.  F.  Grinstead 
took  the  second  prize. 

The  best  twenty-four  blooms  of  Cactus  shown  on  boards 
were  set  up  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Horsell,  Woking.  He  had 
in  fine  character  Alpha,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Floradora,  Clara 

G.  Stredwick,  Uncle  Tom,  Lady  Colin  Campbell,  J.  W.  Fife, 
iMabel  Tulloch,  Gaillard,  Mrs.  Clinton.  Winnifred,  Richard 
Dean,  Ringdove,  Lyric,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Bryant,  St.  Martins 
Terrace,  Salisbury,  was  second,  also  with  e.xcellent  blooms; 
and  Mr.  J.  Shoebridge,  St.  Margaret's,  East  Grinstead,  was 
third. 

With  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  H.  Brown  was  again  to  the  fore 
He  had  in  very  good  character  Ajax,  Charles  Woolbridge, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Lord  Roberts,  Rosine, 
Exquisite,  and  Mrs.  Carter  Page.  Mr.  E.  T.  Matthews, 
42,  Almond  Street,  Derby,  was  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Quinland 
third. 

With  six  blooms  there  was,  as  in  the  former  class,  a  keen 
competition,  Mr.  N.  Luckyer,  Greenhill  Park,  New  Barnet, 
taking  the  first  prize  with  capital  examples  of  Alpha,  Vesta, 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lord  Roberts,  Starfish,  and  Britannia. 

Pompon  Dahlias. 

With  twelve  varieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms,  Mr.  H. 
Brown  was  first  with  charming  blooms  of  Eraily  Hopper, 
Dr.  Jim,  Rosebud,  Nerissi,  Uypatia,  and  Distinction  ;  Mr. 
J.  F.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  came  second; 
and  filr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  The  Whin  Gardens,  Surbiton,  third. 

With  six  varieties  Mr.  A.  Brown,  of  Luton,  came  first. 
His  best  blooms  were  Lorna  Duoue,  Buttercup,  Nerissa,  and 
Bacchus.  Mr.  T.  Grazeley,  North  Street,  Luton,  was  second, 
and  Mr.  J.  Britton,  Brentwood,  third. 

Single  Dahlias. 

With  six  varieties  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hudson  came  first  with  Leslie  Seale,  William  Parrott, 
Columbine,  Polly  Eccles,  Eric,  and  one  other.  Mr.  E. 
Mawley,  the  president  of  the  society,  Rosebank,  Beikham- 
stead,  came  second  with  good  bunches  of  Victoria,  Polly 
Eccles,  Tommy,  Aurora,  &c.  ;  Mr.  W.  Peters  was  third. 

With  six  bunches,  six  blooms  in  each,  the  Rev.  S.  Spencer 
Pearce,  Woodstock,  Oxon,  was  fiist.  He  had  very  good 
Beauty's  Eye,  Victoria,  Columbia,  and  Polly  Eccles. 

With  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  arranged  for 
effect  with  foliage,  Mr.  E.  Mawley  was  first  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hudson  second,  but  this  class  was  not  a  success  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view. 

Decorative  Classes. 

The  best  basket  of  Dahlia  blooms,  arranged  with  any  kind 
of  foliage,  came  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs.  He  had  pale- 
coloured  Cactus  varieties,  with  bronzy  and  green  foliage,  an 
excellent  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  Sevenoaks, 
came  second,  also  with  a  pretty  basket  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
similarly  arranged. 

Mr.  Needs  also  had  the  best  vase  of  twelve  Dahlia  blooms, 
similarly  arranged  with  foliage.  Ue  had  a  mixture  of 
scarlet  and  ciimson  Cactus  Dahlias,  with  bronze  and  varie- 
gated foliage.  J\Ir.  P.  W.  Tulloch  was  second  ;  he  had  deep 
orange  Cactus  with  bronze  and  green  foliage.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Oliver,  'I'ollington  Park,  was  third. 

The  best  three  vases  of  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  also 
arranged  with  foliage,  were  from  Mr.  Tulloch,  who  had  in 
good  character  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Lucifer,  and  Mrs.  Carter 
Page.  Mr.  E.  Mawley  was  second,  also  with  good  blooms, 
and  Mr.  R.  Edwards  third. 

Next  came  three  classes  for  those  who  had  never  won  a 
prize  at  a  show  of  the  society.  With  six  blooms  of  shoiv  and 
fancy  varieties  Mr.  J.  Newman,  Kingswood,  Bristol,  was 
first. 

New  Dahlias. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to 

PoMi'uN  Varieties.— A'rii/ia,  yellow,  with  faint  bronze 
margin,  and  t^iwen  of  Whites,  both  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough. 

Cactus  Varieties.— fl.  W.  Sillem,  large,  crimson-red, 
from  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Westfield,  Woking  ;  Sirius,  splashed 
red  and  gold  ;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brotisson,  fawn  colour ;  Pearl,  rich 
pink;  Florence  M.  Stredwick,  white,  splendid  form;  and 
Airs.  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  deep  rose ;  all  from  Slessrs.  J. 
Stredwick  and  Son,  .Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards. 

Single.— Prnicrs*-  o/  Wales,  rose-pink.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Wyatt  gave  a  lecture  on  "Judging  Cactus 
Dahlias." 

+^*  iieporfs  of  the  Dahlin,  Damfries,  and  Stroud  Flower 
Shows  are  unavoidably  held  over. 
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THE    RIGHTS    OF    THE 
RICH. 

LATELY    the    daily    papers    have    been 
calling   attention   to  many  acts  of 
vandalism     committed     by     tourist 
J     visitors   to  AVelbeck,  Clumber,   and 
St.  Michael's   Mount,  showing  that 
there  has  been  abundant  provocation  for  the 
restrictions   now    placed   upon   the   privileges 
hitherto  enjoyed. 

Much  thought  is  expended  in  the  present 
day  upon  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  and  needy— 
and  justly.  It  is  time  to  look  at  the  reverse 
side  of  the  picture  as  well  and  consider  for  a 
moment  the  rights  of  the  rich  and  noble. 

Amongst  savage  peoples  that  tribe  is  bar- 
barous indeed  which  does  not  honour  a 
"covenant  of  salt."  The  traveller  who  is 
admitted  to  the  hospitality  of  the  tent  fears 
no  danger,  yet  he  is  at  the  same  time  aware 
that  pains  and  penalties  await  the  breaker  of 
the  pact.  It  remains,  it  seems,  for  modern 
civilisation  to  set  at  nought  an  unwritten  law 
held  sacred  throughout  the  ages.  No  country 
is  richer  than  our  own  in  venerable  historic 
homes,  and,  as  a  rule,  all  of  these  which 
possess  any  claim  to  public  interest  are  most 
courteously  and  liberally  lent  on  occasions  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  and  any  who  may  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  their  world-famed 
precincts.  A  feast  of  the  eye  is  offered,  and  to 
enter  the  hospitable  gates  is  to  taste  of  the 
salt  of  the  covenant.  At  least,  therefore,  the 
guest  is  pledged  to  good  manners. 

There  is  hardly  a  word  strong  enough  to 
indicate  the  man  who  abuses  the  privileges 
placed  at  his  dispo.sal  by  the  kindness  of  his 
betters,  but  therein,  unhappily,  lies  the  rub. 
A  false  morality  has  taught  that  in  the  genus 
Homo  there  should  be  no  "betters,"  and 
clamours  that  the  inherited  possessions  of  the 
privileged  few  should  belong  of  right  to  the 
many.  The  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  is  shown 
plainly  enough  by  everyday  experience.  We 
have  but  to  recall  the  new-made  grave  at 
Hatfield  to  confess  that  by  race  and  by 
position,  by  attainments  and  by  character, 
there  are  men  who  stand  head  and  shoulders 
above  their  fellows.  So  it  always  will  be,  and 
probably  the  most  gifted  are  the  foremost  of 
all  to  acknowledge  their  own  limitations. 

An  Englishman's  home  is  his  castle.  The 
old  adage  is  forcible,  and  we  can  hardly  expect 
the  lord  of  the  castle  to  strip  himself  of  every 
right  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the  lowliest 
English  cottager  to  call  his  own. 


Public  gardens  and  parks  are  to  a  certain 
extent  held  inviolate  by  the  disciple  of  so-called 
Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality.  By  a  fine 
stretch  of  imagination  he  claims  a  sense  of 
private  ownership  therein  on  account  of  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  rates  or  taxes  which 
may-or  may  not,  as  the  case  happens  to  be— 
pass  from  his  pocket  into  the  Government 
treasury,  and  woe  be  to  the  heedless  lad  whom 
he  catches  infringing  in  the  smallest  degree 
on  his  "right.s."  The  same  person,  when 
allowed  by  the  courtesy  of  its  owner  to  visit  a 
beautifully  laid  out  garden  or  park,  will  forget 
all  about  rights,  and,  when  the  back  of  the 
custodian  i^i  turned,  will  help  himself  to  flowers 
or  stealthily  pilfer  fruit  which  he  takes  good 
care  to  secrete,  or  in  other  senseless  and  ill-bred 
ways  oversteps  the  limits  of  his  invitation. 
So  he  and  his  brotherhood  by  continual 
reiteration  of  such  petty  annoyances,  at  length 
weary  out  the  kindliness  which— often  at 
considerable  self-sacrifice  —has  thrown  open 
private  gates,  and  they  are  closed  upon  the 
decent  public,  who  are  thus  debarred  from 
much  pleasure  and  profit. 

We  would  fain  believe  that  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  English  men  and  women 
come  under  such  a  category.  It  is,  however, 
undoubtedly  the  case  that  holiday  makers— 
and  not  always  those  alone  who  belong  to  the 
"tripper"  class— do  seem,  for  some  occult 
reason,  to  lose  their  heads  and  their  good 
manners  completely,  and  often  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  fashion  of  which  they  themselves 
would  be  ashamed  under  everyday  conditions. 
Sheer  exuberance  of  spirits  may  account  in  a 
measure  for  such  thoughtlessness,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  too  late  to  repent  when  the 
mischief  is  done.  Hospitable  gates  once  closed 
by  reason  of  trespass  do  not  easily  reopen. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  more  stringent 
rules  should  be  made  compulsory,  but  though 
the  power  of  legislation  is  mighty,  it  is  not 
almighty,  as  we  are  very  apt  nowadays  to 
think.  Reformation  must  come  from  within, 
in  most  cases,  rather  than  from  without. 
There  i,=,  however,  too  much  sound  common- 
sen.se,  not  to  say  good  feeling,  amongst  us  as  a 
nation  not  to  bring  strong  public  opinion  to 
bear  upon  and  put  an  end  to  such  wanton 
misdoings  as  have  been  reported  from  Welbeck 
and  Clumber.  The  vast  majority  of  good 
citizens  understand  perfectly  that  traditional 
mansions  and  grounds  are  opened  to  them  not 
of  right  but  of  the  kindly  feeling  and  courtesy 
of  their  owners,  and  repay  it  by  the  measure 
of  their  self-controlled  enjoyment  and  appre- 


ciation. Against  sightseers  of  this  worthy 
type  we  feel  sure  that  the  historic  gates  of 
Great  Britain  will  never  be  closed. 


SHREWSBURY    FLORAL 
FETE. 

A^f  Apprbciation. 
This  great  exhibition  combine.?  many  examples 
of  the  best  gardening  in  Great  Britain,  not  in 
isolated  sections,  but  it  includes  almost  every 
plant  the  gardener  can  grow,  am!  offers  liberal  and 
tempting  prizes  for  their  production.  Thus  is 
annually  brought  together,  at  enormous  cost  of 
money  and  labour,  a  horticultural  exliibition  of 
such  magnitude,  interest,  variety,  and  beauty  of 
garden  produce  as  can  hardly  be  seen  anywhere 
else.  I  think  it  may  with  justice  be  said  that  a 
great  exhibition  such  as  this  undoubtedly  is  is 
well  deserving  of  the  term  "  national,"  and  nothing 
would  rejoice  the  hearts  of  British  horticulturists 
more  than  to  hear  of  the  great  service  it  has 
rendered  to  the  national  industry  of  horticulture 
being  recognised  by  the  bestowal  of  a  Royal  Charter. 
Some  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  the 
work  so  unostentatiously  but  successfully  carried 
on  for  the  past  twenty-nine  years  may  be  inclined 
to  ask  what  entitles  it  to  this  great  honour.  The 
best  answer  to  this  question  1  think  can  be  given 
by  briefly  drawing  attention  to  some  of  the  more 
prominent  features  of  the  exhibition  held  on  the 
19th  and-20th  ult.,  in  many  respects  the  best  of  a 
long  series. 

Taking  the  plant  section  first,  in  the  class  for 
large  specimen  plants  there  are  brought  together 
such  examples  of  British  skill  in  the  art  of  plant 
growing  as  are  never  seen  at  any  other  exhibition. 
Take  again  the  art  of  grouping  plants  for  artistic 
effect,  at  no  other  show  is  this  important  aspect 
of  gardening  more  encouraged  or  a  better  exposi- 
tion given  of  plant  arrangement.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  of  those  well  able  to  judge  that  in 
the  tent  in  which  these  plant  exhibits  were  arranged 
a  richer  or  more  diversified  collection  had  never 
been  seen  before  in  one  lent  at  this  time  of  the  j'ear. 

It  would  take  too  long  and  occupy  too  much  of 
your  valuable  space  to  place  before  your  readers  in 
anything  like  detail  the  many  interesting  and 
varied  aspects  of  this  show,  and  I  will  only  refer 
briefly  to  its  more  important  features.  The 
remarks  I  have  made  as  regards  plants  refer  only 
to  the  great  open  class  ;  there  are  other  classes 
provided  for  all  manner  of  plants  in  season,  and 
every  one  was  well  filled.  The  cut  flower  section 
embraces  every  flower  which  may  be  had  in  bloom 
at  the  season,  from  the  rarest  Orchid  to  the 
commonest  hardy  flower.  We  often  hear  of  the 
great  stride  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  the  improvement  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
Hearing  is  one  thing,  and  seeing  is  another.  At 
Shrewsbury  this  is  forcibly  demonstrated  in  the 
rich,  varied,  and  extensive  collections  brought 
together.  It  is  not  only  high  quality  and  variety 
that  are  encouraged,  but  what  is  of  equal,  if  not 
greater  importance,  the  art  of  putting  them 
together  in  the  most  natural  and  artistic  way.  To 
this  end  handsome  and  valuable  money  prizes  are 
offered.  In  respect  to  bouquets,  epergnes,  baskets, 
wreaths,  and  flower  designs  such  as  harps  and 
anchors,  &c. ,  perfection  has  almost  been  attained. 
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In  one  class,  and  that  an  important  one,  in  the  cut 
flower  section,  I  mean  the  one  in  which  nurserymen 
compete  for  honours,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  ample 
scope  for  improvement.  They  are  usually  arranged 
in  huge  banks  at  a  particular  angle,  like  the  roof  of 
a  house,  and  packed  far  too  closely  together,  with 
little  or  no  thought  as  to  harmony  of  colouring, 
yet  the  material  at  hand  at  that  time  of  the  year 
is  practically  inexhaustible. 

In  the  classes  provided  for  fruit  a  generous 
provision  is  made  in  the  way  of  prizes  and  cups 
and  medals,  from  the  great  classes  for  Grapes  and 
collections  of  fruit  to  single  dishes  of  every  kind 
and  variety  grown.  No  section  of  the  show  is 
invested  with  greater  interest,  especially  to 
gardeners,  than  the  Grapes  and  the  decorated 
tables  of  fruit  by  the  crowds  surrounding  these 
tables.  They  are  a  source  of  interest  to  the  public 
as  well.  These  decorated  tables  are  gems  of  the 
gardener's  art,  and  to  Shrewsbury,  I  believe, 
belongs  the  credit  of  instituting  them.  For  the 
kitchen  garden  and  hardy  fruit  department  of  the 
show  the  provision  of  prizes  is  as  generous  and 
liberal  as  in  the  other  sections,  and  the  response  by 
exhibitors  as  good.  The  humble  vegetable  may 
suffer  somewhat  in  attractiveness  when  displayed 
in  association  with  flowers  and  fruit.  Its  intrinsic 
value  to  the  nation  is,  however,  as  great,  if  not  more 
so.  Were  this  great  exhibition  merely  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  show  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  and 
minister  to  the  fleeting  pleasure  of  visitors  it  would 
answer  as  useful  a  purpose  in  this  respect  as  the 
produce  of  any  other  art  or  industry  in  the 
kingdom,  but  above  and  beyond  this  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  its  influence  is  immense 
and  far-reaching.  Many  a  budding  Paxton,  a 
Thomson,  a  Baines,  and  followers  of  the  great 
gardeners  owe  the  inspiration  of  their  lives 
to  excel  in  their  calling  to  the  examples  of 
splendid  culture  seen  at  Shrewsbury.  As  regards 
the  public,  who  annually  attend  the  show  in  scores 
of  thousands,  who  can  state  the  value  of  the 
pleasure  thus  brought  into  their  lives  ?  It  is  a 
source  of  interesting  conversation  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other  in  the  county,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  country  where  gardening  is  thought 
or  talked  of,  and  a  strong  incentive  to  many  to 
engage  in  the  work  itself  as  a  recreation. 

To  working  men  who  may  possess  a  garden 
(may  the  day  soon  dawn  when  every  one  will) 
the  encouragement  given  by  this  show  to 
the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruit  and  vegetables  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  their  simple  lives, 
encouraging  them  to  apply  their  leisure  to  a 
healthy  and  interesting  pastime,  in  which  the 
whole  family  may  associate  and  help,  and  resulting 
in  materially  swelling  their  slender  incomes  by  the 
value  of  the  crops  they  produce.  It  is  because  of 
the  paramount  and  permanent  success  this  show 
has  attained,  and  in  consideration  of  the  great 
value  of  its  work  to  the  nation,  that  I  think  were 
its  services  better  known  it  would  not  be  long 
before  it  received  the  coveted  distinction  and 
honour  of  a  Royal  charter.  The  exhibition  is 
managed  throughout  by  a  body  of  gentlemen  for 
the  love  of  the  work  without  fee  or  reward. 
Besides  paying  away  thousands  of  pounds  every 
year  in  prizes  and  other  contingent  expenses  of  the 
show,  the  committee  and  honorary  secretaries  have 
been  enabled  by  the  great  financial  success  of  the 
show  to  devote  a  large  sum  to  the  improvement  of 
the  quarry  ground  where  the  show  is  held,  to  the 
erection  of  a  handsome  monument  to  the  memory 
of  their  distinguished  townsman,  Charles  Darwin, 
and  in  many  other  ways  have  benefited  the  good 
old  town  of  Shrewsbury.  T.  E. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

September  1.5. — National  Dahlia  Society  (Com- 
mittee Meeting)  ;  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
(Meeting  of  Committees),  twelve  noon  ;  National 
Rose  Society  (Special  Meeting  to  consider  altera- 
tion of  date  of  Metropolitan  Exhibition). 

September  10. — Hull  (two  days)  ;  London  Dahlia 
Show  at  Earl's  Court  Exhibition  (two  days). 


National  Rose  Society— alteration 

of  date. — There  has  been  a  ready  response  to 
the  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  which  we  published  last  week  (page  161). 
The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Pemberton,  Havering, 
Essex,  writes  :  "  May  I  ask  those  members  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  who  have  not  received  the 
circular,  and  who,  approving  of  the  memorial, 
desire  that  their  names  should  be  added,  kindly  to 
communicate  with  me."  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  a  later  date  should  be  cho?en,  judging 
from  past  experiences. 

National  Dahlia  Society.— By  permis 

sion  of  the  Pvoyal  Horticultural  Society  an  inspection 
by  our  committee  of  the  Cactus  Dahlias  grown  for 
trial  at  Chiswick  will  be  held  at  Chiswick  Gardens 
on  Thursday  next,  at  2  p.m.  A  prize  of  lOs.  6d. , 
the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  Dean,  will  be  awarded  to  the 
raiser  of  the  best  variety  for  garden  decoration. — 
P.  W.  Tnr.Loc'H,  JIou.  Si'i-retai-i/. 

Royal  Hopticultupal  Society.— 
Exhibition     of    edible    fungi.— On 

Tuesday  next  the  above  society  will  hold  an 
educational  exhibition  of  edible  fungi  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1 — iS  p.m., 
and  an  illustrated  lecture  upon  them  will  be  given 
by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  at  three 
o'clock.  All  interested  in  extending  or  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  the  edible  species  are  invited  to 
send  collections.  Collections  should,  if  sent,  be 
delivered  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Monday  afternoon 
next,  or  if  brought  should  arrive  at  or  before 
9  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  so  that  they  may  be 
properly  grouped  and  arranged  by  the  fungus 
specialists.  Intimation  of  an  intention  to  exhibit 
should,  if  possible,  be  sent  a  few  days  before  to 
the  secretary.  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  office, 
117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  show  at 
Chiswick,  September  29,  30,  and 
October  1.— Alteration  in  schedule. 

The  prizes  offered  in  class  52  for  Apple  Charles 
Ross  will  be  open  to  nurserymen  and  market 
growers,  as  well  as  to  gardeners  and  amateurs,  see 
Division  V.,  page  24.  Intending  exhibitors  at  this 
show  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  schedule,  with  the 
official  entry  form,  on  application  to  the  secretary. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.  Entries  for  this  show  close  on  Tuesday,  the 
22nd  inst.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society, 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  Ist  inst.,  twenty-two  new 
Fellows  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  1,117 
elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

The  Edinburgh  show.  —  Our  corre- 
spondent wires  that  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  last,  was  one  of  the  best  held  of 
late  years,  so  that  the  adverse  season  we  have 
experienced  has  apparently  not  afl'ected  fruit  crops 
in  the  north  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  south  and 
midlands.  The  best  Apples  in  competition  for  the 
Malcolm  Dunn  Memorial  Cup  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Sinclair  of  Congalton.  In  the  class  for  a  decorated 
table  of  dessert  fruit  Mr.  Goodacre  won  first  prize 
for  fruit  and  third  for  decoration,  and  Mr.  Kidd, 
Carberry  Towers  Gardens,  was  first  for  decoration 
and  second  for  fruit.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  first  in  the 
class  for  ten  dishes  of  fruit,  and  Messrs.  Buchanan, 
Kippen-by-Stirling  won  first  prize  for  six  bunches 
of  Grapes.     A  full  report  will  be  given  next  week. 

Chrysanthemum  show  at  Dum- 
fries.— For  the  first  time  for  many  years  a 
Chrysanthemum  show  is  to  be  held  at  Dumfries  on 
November  18.  The  show  is  promoted  by  the 
Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society, 
and  from  the  preparations  being  made  in  the 
district  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  good 
show  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  flowers  of  the 
.season.  The  show  is  "  open  to  all,"  and  there  are 
classes  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  in  addition  to  those 
for  Chrysanthemums,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Bego- 
nias, Primulas,  and  other  winter-blooming  plants. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Mann,  Courier  office,  is  the  secretary. 
The  band  of  the  Grenadier  (iuards  has  been 
engaged  to  supply  the  music  for  the  day. 

A  good  Apple  crop.— In  this  year  of  the 
failure  of  hardy  fruit  I  wish  to  say  that  in  my 
garden  Apples  are  a  good  all-round  crop,  which  is 
quite  an  exception  in  the  district.      The  garden 


slopes  from  east  to  west,  the  soil  is  a  light  loam 
over  chalk,  and  the  Apple  trees  are  bushes  grafted 
on  the  Paradise.  The  crop  last  year  was  above  an 
average.  To  the  garden  there  is  no  shelter,  so  that 
it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  also  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven.  It  is  to  this  open  position, 
affording  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  the  plants,  to 
proper  summer  pruning,  and  to  the  daily  visits  of 
numerous  bees  that  I  attribute  the  result.  The 
only  fault  I  have  to  find  is  that  the  large  Apples 
now  fall  faster  than  they  should  do  ;  but  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at  with  such  storms  of  rain  and 
wind  ?  The  crop  is  not  special  to  a  few  sorts, 
but  is  fairly  distributed.  The  varieties  grown 
are  mostly  the  following :  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  New  Hawthornden,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Bismarck,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Cox's 
Pomona,  Ecklinville  Seeding,  Stirling  Castle, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Tower  of  Glamis. — W.  R., 
Mayfidd,  Meojiham,  Kent. 

Mr.  'W.  B.  Hemsley,  F.R.S.— It  is  a 

great  pleasure  to  know  that  Mr.  Hemsley  has  been 
appointed  to  assist  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  his 
labours  connected  with  the  Botankal  Marjazine. 
We  have  heard  rumours  that  this  famous  magazine 
was  about  to  cease  publication,  but  with  Mr. 
Hemsley  to  help  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  it  is  hoped 
that  the  rumours  are  without  foundation. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Latham.— With  reference  to 
the  complimentary  dinner  and  testimonial  to  be 
given  to  Mr.  Latham  upon  his  retirement  from 
the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens,  a  general 
meeting  of  subscribers  will  be  held  at  the  Athletic 
Institute,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham,  on 
Monday  evening  next,  at  eight  o'clock,  to  con- 
sider and  decide  upon  the  form  of  testimonial 
to  be  presented.  Comments  or  suggestions  from 
subscribers  invited. — J.  Hughes,  Hon.  Seeretary. 

Solanum  crispum.— The  beautiful  photo- 
graph and  notes  of  the  above  plant (page  149  of 
The  Ctarden)  are  very  refreshing  to  those  who 
grow  this  Solanum.  I  think  it  is  much  hardier 
than  most  readers  of  The  Garden  are  aware.  I 
have  seen  it  growing  out  of  doors  at  Henley-on- 
Thames.  In  .St.  .James's  (iarden.  West  Malvern, 
it  was  full  of  flower  last  week  and  1.3  feet  high. 
There  it  has  had  no  protection  since  it  was  planted, 
and  it  is  cut  back  very  severely  every  year  with  the 
knife.  Also  it  is  growing  in  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and 
Co. 's  nursery,  Worcester,  and  in  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Gardens  Mr.  R.  J.  Lynch  grows  it  in 
the  corridor,  where  I  have  seen  it  fruiting.  In 
each  instance  it  has  been  planted  against  a 
wall  or  fence. — W.  Horsman,  Lamjherne  Road, 
Worcester. 

Laelia  elegans  at  the  Woodlands, 

Streatham. — This  natural  hybrid  is  not  appre- 
ciated nearly  as  much  as  its  beauty  deserves.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  no  Orchid  can  compare  with 
this  in  beauty  and  variety.  The  Woodlands  is  the 
home  of  this  plant  without  doubt,  and  this  year 
ihey  are  even  finer  than  in  previous  seasons.  Mr. 
Measures  finds  no  difficulty  attending  their  culture. 
They  grow  and  flower  under  Mr.  Measures'  head 
gardener's  care  with  remarkable  vigour.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  about  2,000  flowers  were  in  full 
beauty,  and  some  of  the  inflorescences  must  have 
been  carrying  quite  a  dozen  or  more  flowers,  the 
growths  being  nearly  ,3  feet  in  height.  Such  a 
show  of  Lielia  elegans  has  never  before  been  seen 
in  cultivation  in  any  country,  or  at  any  time 
probably,  and  what  is  eminently  satisfactc^ry  is  th« 
fact  that  these  beautiful  Orchids  improve  year  by 
year.  Certainly  this  collection  is  finer  now  than 
it  has  ever  been  at  any  time  previously.  Many  of 
the  specimens  of  this  L:elia  are  of  huge  size,  and  in 
robust  health  ;  so  big  are  they,  that  the}'  were 
named  "  King  of  the  VVoods,"  "  Elephant's  load," 
"Thetliant,"  and  other  descriptive  names  bj' the 
original  collectors  of  the  plants  in  their  native 
habitat.  Among  the  finest  varieties  of  this  year 
for  size  and  colouring  are  Maggie  Hodgson, 
Cyanthus  superbus,  Alexandra'  and  Edward  VII. 
The  intense  dark  maroon  purple  of  the  labellum  of 
the  var.  Cyanthus  superbus  is  indescribable. 
Matuta  Rupert,  Ivernia,  and  Sylvia  are  also 
among  the  very  finest,  the  latter  being,  both  iu 
size  and  colouring  of  the  flowers,  magnificent. — 
Argdtus. 
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Mesembryanthemum      elegans 

POSeum. — i  got  tliis  from  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  it  is  a  subject  admirably 
adapted  for  pot  culture.  It  makes  a  free  growth 
in  gritty  soil,  and  blooms  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots  ;  the  colour  is  of  a  pleasing  rosy  pink,  and 
the  large  blossoms  are  fully  2.^  inches  to  3  inches 
across.  The  flowers  e.\'pand  by  day,  but,  as  is 
common  with  niiny  of  the  Meserabryantheniums, 
they  close  towards  evening.  It  is  a  plant  that  will 
delight  anyone  who  may  be  disposed  to  cultivate 
it.-R.  D. 

IXOPa  maCPOthyPSa.  — Few  autumn 
flowering  stove  plants  can  compare  with  this  in 
brilliancy.  The  flowers  are,  in  colour,  widely 
removed  from  the  ordinary  garden  varieties  of 
Ixora,  most  of  which  claim  parentage  from  I. 
coccinea.  From  their  neat,  compact  habit  they 
were  at  one  time  very  popular  for  growing  into 
specimen  plants,  but  I.  macrothyrsa  is  of  entirely 
ditferent  growth.  It  forms  a  strong,  upright, 
sparely  branched  shrul),  clothed  with  dark  green, 
oblong  lanceolate  leaves,  nearly  a  foot  in  length. 
The  flower  heads,  which  are  equal  in  size  to  a  well- 
grown  Hydrangea,  consist  of  an  immense  number 
of  closely  packed  brilliant  crimson-scarlet  flowers. 
It  should  not  be  pinched  in  the  endeavour  to  form  a 
bushy  plant,  but  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
when  carrying  about  three  heads  of  its  showy 
blossoms.  Being  of  a  tall,  stately  habit  it  is 
especially  valuable  for  grouping.  This  Ixora  is  a 
native  of  Sumatra,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  here 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  At  first  it  was 
distributed  as  Ixora  1  )uffi,  a  name  under  which  it  is 
still  to  be  found  in  many  gardens. 

CostUS  speciOSUS. — This  representative 
of  the  Ginger- wort  family  (the  different  members  of 
which  are,  as  a  class,  rarely  met  with  in  gardens) 
is  just  now  flowering  freely  in  the  Nepenthes 
house  at  Kew,  the  heat  and  moisture  of  which 
provide  it  with  a  congenial  home.  Like  most  of 
its  allies  it  forms  a  mass  of  thick  fleshy  roots,  from 
which  are  pushed  up  stout  Bamboo-like  shoots,  but 
of  a  succulent  nature.  These  shoots,  which  reach 
a  height  of  4  feet  to  5  feet,  are  clothed  with  pale 
green  leaves,  in  the  strongest  examples  nearly  a 
foot  long,  and  4  inches  to  5  inches  wide.  The 
inflorescence  is  particularly  striking,  the  shoots 
being  terminated  by  a  cone-like  head  of  reddish 
bracts,  from  whence  the  flowers  are  produced. 
These  flowers,  which  are  of  a  satiny  white  tint, 
and  in  texture  suggestive  of  tissue  paper,  do  not 
remain  long  in  perfection,  but  a  succession  is  kept 
up  from  one  head  for  a  considerable  time.  They 
are  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  India,  where  it  is  said  to  grow 
in  the  vegetable  debris  collected  in  shallow  water- 
courses and  such  spots.  It  was  introduced  as  long 
ago  as  1799.  A  second  species  in  flower  in  the 
same  structure  is  C  igneus,  introduced  from  Bahia 
by  M.  Linden  in  1SS2.  It  is  dwarfer  than  the 
preceding,  while  the  flowers  are  also  somewhat 
smaller,  but  of  an  intense  deep  orange  colour, 
which  makes  them  very  conspicuous.  This  species 
flowers  at  various  periods  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
half-light  of  a  dull  autumn  or  early  winter's  day  it 
is  even  more  noticeable  than  at  this  season. — T. 

SeneciO  Galpini. — This  Senecio,  just  now 
flowering  freely  in  a  cool  house  at  Kew,  is  one  of 
those  uncommon  yetstrlking  plants  that  one  would 
expect  soon  to  become  popular.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  for  outside  of  Kew,  where  it  has  been 
grown  for  about  a  dozen  years,  it  is  very  rarely 
Been.  The  genus  Senecio  is  a  decidedly  compre- 
hensive one,  some  members  of  which  differ  greatly 
in  general  appearance  from  others,  and  anyone 
taking  the  common  Rig- wort  as  the  type  would 
not  recognise  this  species  as  belonging  to  the  same 
family.  It  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  in 
foliage  to  an  Echeveria,  the  leaves  being  of  a 
thick,  fleshy  nature  and  very  glaucous.  The 
flower  stems,  which  reach  a  height  of  1  foot  to  2  feet, 
branch  freely,  the  flowers  being  borne  on  the  apex  of 
every  shoot.  They  are  disposed  in  a  closely  packed 
head  over  an  inch  across,  of  a  brilliant  orange 
colour,  and  not  only  remain  fresh  a  considerable 
time,  but  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  some  weeks. 
Though  flowering  freely  just  now  at  Kew,  its  period 
of  blooming  is  not  limited  to  this  particular  period 


of  the  year,  as  it  may  be  sometimes  met  with 
flowering  there  in  the  depth  of  winter.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Transvaal,  and,  in  common  with  many 
subjects  from  that  region,  a  dry  atmosphere  is 
necessary  to  its  well  doing. — H.  P. 

Floweps   in   South   Devon.— I  notice 

that  on  the  8th  ult.  the  Editor's  table  was 
brightened  by  a  collection  of  flowers  from  Torquay, 
and  that  the  sender  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
lack  of  tender  shrubs  and  climbers  in  South  Devon 
gardens.  Villa  gardens  are  certainly  poor  in  this 
respect,  but  when  villas  are  bought  or  taken 
on  lease  their  proprietors  as  a  rule  care  little 
and  know  less  about  flowers,  hardy  evergreen 
shrubs,  bedding  plants,  and  perhaps  an  Araucaria 
content  them,  not  one  in  fifty  realising  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  possibilities  of  floriculture 
existing  under  the  genial  atmospheric  conditions 
prevalent  in  the  south-west.  It  is  not  in  the 
gardens  of  Devon  villas  that  one  must  look  for 
what  are  generally  considered  greenhouse  plants, 
though  there  are  meritorious  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  but  in  those  attached  to  country 
houses,  in  many  of  which  both  rare  and  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs  and  climbers  are  to  be  met  with. 
In  these  Rhyncospermumjasminoides,  Swainsonias, 
and  Clematis  indivisa  lobata,  spoken  of  by  your 
correspondent,  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  I 
have  also  seen  the  two  other  plants  alluded  to, 
namely.  Magnolia  fuscata  and  Lonicera  Hilde- 
brandti,  though  the  latter  has  not  flowered.  Other 
tender  subjects  to  be  found  doing  well  in  South 
Devon  gardens  include  Erabothrium  coccineum, 
Callistemons,  Abutilon  vexillarium,  A.  vitifolium, 
SoUya  heterophylla.  Cassia  corymbosa,  Ciesalpinia 
(iiUiesi,  many  species  of  greenhouse  Acacias, 
Philesia  buxifolia,  Crinodendron  Hookeri  (Tricus- 
pidaria  hexapetala),  Boronias,  Tacsonia  moUissima, 
Inga  pulcherrima,  Bignonias,  Manettia  bicolor, 
Mutisia  decurrens,  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  Mitraria 
coccinea,  Semele  androgyna,  Colquhounia  coccinea, 
Lapagerias,  Clianthus  puniceus  and  its  white 
variety,  Ozotharanus  rosmarinifolius,  Eucryphia 
pinnatifolia,  Guevina  avellana,  and  many  more  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

FlOwePS  fOP  buttepflies.— Many  notes 
on  this  subject  have  appeared  of  late  in  the  columns 
of  The  GARDE>f,  but  although  Sunflowers,  single 
Dahlias,  Scabious,  and  Sedura  spectabile,  of  which 
the  last-named  is  certainly  particularly  attractive 
to  butterflies,  have  been  mentioned,  the  flower 
that  is  undoubtedly  their  favourite  on  sunny 
September  days  in  the  south-west  has  not  been 
named  by  any  correspondent.  This  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  which  bears  it 
cannot  be  considered  hardy.  I  allude  to  Escallonia 
Montevidensis,  now  known  as  E.  floribunda.  The 
white,  pyramidal  bloom  panicles,  though  to  the 
human  sense  of  smell  only  very  slightly  scented, 
are  irresistibly  attractive  to  butterflies.  On  a  bush 
barely  o  feet  high  and  of  about  the  same  diameter 
I  have  counted  over  three  dozen  Red  Admirals 
together  with  a  few  Peacocks  and  small  Tortoise- 
shells.  All  day  long  the  butterfly  of  September, 
the  Red  Admiral,  may  be  seen  in  numbers  with 
satin-black,  vermilion  barred  wings  outspread  on 
the  white  flower  clusters,  a  charming  picture. 
Later  on,  when  the  Escallonias'  blossoms  have 
faded,  the  favourite  plant  is  Eupatorium  weinman- 
nianum,  great  bushes  of  which,  8  feet  high  and  as 
much  through,  bear  the  latest  of  their  flat  flower- 
heads  well  into  December.  Butterflies  are  also 
fond  of  the  single  China  Aster  (Callistephus 
sinensis).  The  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  also  much 
appreciated,  but  more  especially  by  moths,  the 
silver  gamma  often  haunting  the  plants  in  hundreds. 
The  favourite  of  all  the  Starworts  with  these 
appears  to  be  the  dwarf  Aster  dumosus. — S.  W. 

FiTZHERHERT. 

The    Humming -bipd    moth     and 

SCaPlet  GePaniumS.— Lately  some  very 
interesting  notes  have  appeared  in  The  Garden 
relative  to  moths  and  butterflies  and  the  flowers 
they  are  most  fond  of.  The  cliffs  and  moors  round 
here  have,  as  long  as  I  can  remember  them,  been 
a  favourite  haunt  of  both,  and  I  frequently  in  the 
summer  meet  men  and  boys  with  butterfly  nets  ; 
but  what  a  change  this  season,  hardly  a  butterfly 
is  to  be  seen  about  the  place  save  a  few  odd  white 


ones.  Along  the  drive  in  front  of  this  cottage,  for 
many  years,  during  the  summer,  have  been  placed, 
at  equal  distances,  very  large  pots  filled  with 
scarlet  geraniums,  and  these  have  always  been  an 
attraction  to  the  Humming-bird  moths.  As  soon 
as  the  pots  were  put  out  dozens  of  these  moths 
were  fluttering  round  them,  from  dawn  till  sunset. 
When  I  was  here  at  Easter  (the  first  week  in  May) 
I  was  transplanting  some  Hollyhocks,  and  brushing 
against  a  small  shrub  out  flew  a  Humming-bird 
moth.  I  wondered  at  seeing  it  so  early  in  the 
season,  but  it  was  the  first  and  last  up  to  the 
present.  For  fifteen  years  they  have  always  been 
in  numbers  round  these  plants.  I  suppose  the  wet 
season  accounts  for  its  absence. — A.  H.  Tvrrbll, 
Peak  Coltaf/e,  Sidmoiith. 

Floweps    in     Ravenscoupt    Papk, 

HammePSmith. — in  spite  of  the  unpropitious 
weather  the  flowers  in  this  alwa3'3  well-kept  and 
attractive  little  park,  under  the  able  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  vV.  B.  Gingell,  are  worthy  of  note.  To 
refer  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  combinations  :  Fuchsias 
in  an  undergrowth  of  Pansy  virginalis — a  fine 
white — were  an  effective  arrangement.  A  very  fine 
bedding  Begonia  of  the  semperflorens  type  is 
Sutton's  Crimson  Oem,  associated  with  the  elegant 
Grevillea  robusta,  with  its  Fern-like  foliage,  and 
edged  with  Iberis,  a  pretty  effect  was  produced. 
Noticeable  were  some  French  flowering  Cannas, 
very  dark  foliage,  used  as  a  centre,  banded  with 
the  broad  silvery-white  foliage  of  Centaurea 
ragusina  (candidissima),  and  edged  with  semper- 
vivum.  Golden  foliaged  Abutilons  served  as  an 
effective  contrast  to  dark  leaved  Iresines.  A  good 
mixture  was  noted  in  Begonias  and  Mesembryan- 
themum cordifolium  variegatum  with  its  rosy 
purple  flowers.  Lobelia  cardinalis,  with  its  vivid 
scarlet  flowers  and  intensely  dark  foliage,  was 
relieved  by  Phalangium  variegatum,  edged  with 
Lobelia.  It  was  instructive  to  note  the  effective 
use  made  in  various  mixtures  of  that  beautiful 
decorative  plant  Francoa  ramosa,  or  Bridal  Wreath 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  a  half-hardy  perennial, 
with  its  elegant  arching  sprays  of  pure  white 
flowers.  Fuchsias  on  grass  near  the  Public  Library 
made  a  good  feature,  whilst  the  walls  of  this 
building  were  wreathed  with  the  lovely  bright 
Ceanothus  azureus.  A  small  conservatory 
adjacent  was  furnished  with  splendidly-flowered 
examples  of  Campanula  pyramidalis,  blue  and 
white,  amongst  which  the  well  -  known  Salvia 
splendens  was  interspersed.  Etfective  use  is  made 
in  the  shrubberies — just  now  looking  very  gay — 
scattered  about  the  park,  of  that  fine  New  Zealand 
shrub  Olearia  Haastii,  bearing  a  profusion  of  white 
Aster-like  honey-scented  flowers.  It  was  pleasant 
to  see  a  fine  bed  of  beautiful  Pentstemons,  their 
prolonged  flowering  season  making  them  valuable 
plants  for  the  garden.  A  good  piece  of  planting  on 
one  of  the  lawns  was  furnished  by  Pr unus  Pissardii, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  deep  maroon- 
coloured  foliage  springing  out  of  an  undergrowth 
of  Acer  Negundo  variegata.  How  striking  were 
some  glorious  bushes  of  Rosa  rugosa  !  In  the  winter 
effectively  covered  with  bunches  of  large  scarlet 
fruit — an  excellent  group  of  Roses  for  town. — 
Qno. 
Asteps  in  the  West.— It  was  curious  to 

notice  that  while  at  the  Taunton  flower  show 
quilled  Asters,  generally  a  very  fine  feature  there, 
were  too  poor  in  quality  to  deserve  a  prize,  at 
Trowbridge,  a  week  later,  they  were  shown  in 
astonishingly  very  fine  quality  for  the  season. 
There  is  probably  something  in  the  soil  about 
Bath  which  suits  the  Aster,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Jones 
of  that  city  was  placed  first  at  Trowbridge,  with 
twent}'-four  blooms  of  quilled  in  one  class,  with 
twenty-four  blooms  of  the  Victoria  type  in  another 
class,  and  the  same  number  of  Comet  Asters  in 
a  third  class,  the  blooms  generally  large,  fidl,  clean 
and  well-coloured.  The  Comet  and  the  Victoria 
Asters  are  the  types  which  come  in  fine  character 
without  much  special  cultivation,  provided  the 
soil  be  good,  but  the  quilled  and  Truffant's  Pieony- 
fiowered  require  painstaking  cultivation  to  have 
them  in  the  finest  character.  It  is  because  the 
Pa3ony-flowered  type  requires  high  cultivation  to 
develop  the  fine,  full,  symmetrically  incurved 
character  which  is  so  attractive  in  the  type  that 
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it  has  largely  fallen  out  of  cultivation.  The  form 
of  the  flower  is  so  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
type  of  Aster  that  it  is  most  valuable  as  affording 
variety,  and  the  plants  are  stately,  and,  like  the 
quilled,  the  blooms  are  produced  on  long  stems, 
and  therefore  of  added  value  for  cutting  purposes  ; 
besides,  the  Pieony  Asters  provide  colours  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  any  other  section.  It  is,  there- 
fore, matter  for  regret  that  Truffaul's  Aster  is 
actually  falling  out  of  cultivation.  Annual  Asters 
generally  are  now  at  their  best  in  our  gardens. 
Asters  do  not  need  continuous  sunshine  to  bring 
Iheui  to  perfection,  they  may  be  said  to  delight  in 
heavy  dews,  and  cloudy,  but  fine  days  with  inter- 
mittent sunshine.  Could  we  be  favoured  with  a 
few  weeks  of  such  weather,  Asters  would  rapidly 
recover  from  the  paralysed  appearance  some 
plantations  have  taken  on.  A  cultivator  of  my 
acquaintance  finds  his  bed  of  quilled  Asters  of 
great  value  to  him  now  and  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  as  he  can  cut  large  quantities  of  blooms,  ami 
the  act  of  cutting  causes  the  plants  to  make  an 
effort  to  throw  other  flowers.  The  side  blooms, 
which  are  in  this  way  more  plentifully  produced, 
are  especially  suitable  for  vases,  being  on  long,  stiff 
stems,  while  the  pure  white  Snowball  and  the 
delicate  Unique  are  in  contrast  with  Purple  Prince 
and  other  deeper  colours,  though  they  are  but  few 
in  comparison  with  the  pale  varieties  of  various 
shades.  Probably  the  value  of  the  quilled  Aster 
in  floral  decorations  within  the  house  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated,  and  although  the  quilled 
Aster  is  shown  somewhat  formally  on  boards,  the 
blooms  arranged  in  lines,  their  exquisite  form 
and  diversity  of  shade  are  always  attractive. 
Flowers  of  quilled  Asters  will  last  for  a  long  time 
in  a  cut  state,  and  need  but  little  attention.  Those 
who  are  desirous  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
quality  in  their  strains  should  select  a  few  of  the 
finest  blooms  for  the  purpose,  removing  all  side 
blooms  from  these  plants,  so  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  plants  might  be  concentrated  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  plump  seed  grains  pregnant  with 
vitality. — R.  De.^n. 

Note  from  Jamaiea.—A  hurricane  is  by 
no    means    the    all-destroyer   that    it    is   usually 
represented  as  being.     The  Jamaica  garden  which 
has   been  described  in   your   columns   is  a  wreck 
certainly,  but  the  damage  is  of  a  spar   here  and 
there,  and  of  a  good  deal  of   rigging  ;    the  deck 
remains  sound,  by  which  figure  I   mean   that  the 
damage  to  ttees  and  small  plants  is  inconsiderable, 
and   that   the   climbers  have  sutt'tjred   most.     The 
reason    is   that  the  dense  mass  into  which    these 
grow  offers  a   wall-like   surface   to  the  onrushing 
wind,  yet,   not   having   the  resistance   of   a  wall, 
they  are  swept  away,  together  with  that  to  which 
they   are    attached.      A    hurricane   gives   a   good 
lesson  as  to  the  advantages  of  solid  structure.     All 
the  weak  pergolas  are  down  ;  the  well  made  stand. 
The  stauuchest  of  trees  are  Palms,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of   Cucoanuts,    all    the   Orange   family.    Star 
Apple,  Loquat,  GreviUea,  Champali,    Apple,  and 
Calabash.     These  have  not  suffered  at  all.     Forest 
trees,  on  the  contrary,  have  fared   badly.     Great 
limbs  are  wrenched  from  the  Cedars  (Cedrela)  and 
Cotton  trees,  and  the  chief  damage  to  small  plants 
was  caused  by  the  boughs,  which  were  hurled  from 
far  off'  into  the  garden.     Otherwise   the  harm   to 
small  plants   is   surprisingly   little.     Lily   clumps 
are  stiff',  Geraniums  look  less  miserable  than  after 
a  gale  in  England,  Lavender  bushes  are  neat  and 
trim — even  the  fragile  Impatiens  Sultani  is  for  the 
most   part   unharmed,    while,   strangest   of   all,   a 
weak  spike  of  Tuberose  stands  erect.     The  fable 
of   Oj.k   and   Bulrush    is   everywhere  exemplified. 
The  stiff  suffers  where  the   limber  escapes.     The 
brittle  Bread  Fruit  is  mutilated  and  disfigured  for 
a  time.     In  a  few  months  kindly  Nature  will  heal 
the  torn  bark  and  fill  up  gaps  with   new  shoots. 
Another  sufferer  is  the  Avocado  Pear,  which  hangs 
down  helplessly.     Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  blown  off', 
jet  some  remains.     Many  trees  have  completely 
lost   their  leaves,   though  the  Mangoes  still  hold 
most  of   theirs.     Bananas  are,   of   course,   utterly 
swept  away,  and  we  shall  have  none  for  nearly  a 
year  to  come.     A  moderate  wind  suffices  to  throw 
down  most  of  these,  and  none  can  resist  a  severe 
gale.      K'ljies   have   stood    remarkably    well,    evnn 


climbers  getting  no  more  than  a  salutary  pruning. 
Oleanders,  too,  have  escaped  on  the  whole.  The 
garden  has  lost  its  beauty  for  a  time.  It  has  not 
lost  its  interest — rather,  it  has  gained  tome.  We 
are  at  work  clearing  away  dihri-i,  and  there  is  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  order  evolved  from  chaos.  And 
there  is  the  new  rapiil  growth  to  look  forward  to. 
Week  by  week  the  gaps  will  fill,  and  in  six  months 
at  the  latest  the  garden  will  be  beautiful  again. — 
VV.  J.,  Porl  Royal  Mountains,  .;,0(lUftet. 
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THE    ROSE  GARDEN. 

ROSE      FRAU      PETER 
LAM  BERT. 

LTHOUIiH  so  many  new  Roses   are  of  a 

pink  colour,  I  think  there  is  room  for 

the  above  beautiful  Hybrid  Tea.     It  is 

said  to  be    a   pink    Kaiserin    Augusta 

Victoria,   but  it   does  not  hold, up  its 

bloom    in    the    same    fashion    as    the 

splendid    white     Rose    alluded    to.       There     are, 

however,     tiaces    of    the     variety    under     notice 

having  some   of   the   nature  of   Kaiserin  Augusta 

Victoria  in  its  constitution  ;  in  fact,  according  to 

the   raiser,  a  seedling  which  sprung  from  a  cross 

with    the    Kaiserin    and    Caroline     Testout     was 

crossed   again  with  Mme.   Abel  Chatenay,  which 

accounts  for  the  lovely  salmon  tint  of  the  centre 

petals.     The  possibilities  of  this   dual  and   treble 

crossing     will     entirely    alter    our    collection    of 

varieties,  so  much  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 

more   than  one  half   of  the  varieties   now    grown 

will  be  cultivated  ten  years  hence. 


pale  Roses  the  flowers  suffer  in  a  wet  season,  the 
soiled  outer  petals  detracting  somewhat  from  the 
general  beauty.  Yet,  being  moderately  double, 
the  blooms  expand  easily.  Mercedes  and  Conrad 
F.  Meyer  will  long  continue  two  of  our  best  recent 
novelties,  both  being  equal  to  any  Hybrid  Per- 
petual. Their  vigour  fits  them  for  cold,  blank 
situations,  as  they  seem  to  possess  the  iron  consti- 
tution of  the  type. 


ROSE    CLIMBING    MME.    DE 
WATTEVILLE. 

There  is  something  remarkable  about  these 
climbing  sports  of  old  and  well-known  Rosea. 
Here  we  have  a  Rose  sent  out  by  that  prince  of 
Tea  Rose  raisers,  M.  Guillot,  as  far  back  as  1SS3, 
suddenly  developing  an  extremely  \igorous  growth 
apparently  as  rampant  as  Marechal  Niel.  We  are 
much  indebted  to  the  discoverer  of  this  new  sport, 
which  must  lake  high  rank  among  conservatory 
climbers.  Who  does  not  know  the  original,  which, 
when  well  grown,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
Tea  Roses,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  sweetest. 
To  have  a  roof  or  back  wall  of  a  glass  structure 
covered  with  the  salmon-white,  pink-edged  buds 
and  blossoms  would  be  a  feature  in  any  establish- 
ment. I  should  hesitate  to  recommend  the  variety 
for  outdoors,  save  on  a  very  sheltered  wall,  for 
if  it  is  one  of  the  best  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
tender  sorts.  Philomel. 


THE    EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


GIIUSS  AN  TEPLITZ  AND  GUSTAVE 
REGIS. 

I  DOUBT  if  two  more  useful  Roses  were  ever  raised 
than  the  above.  The  first-named  is  not  of  much 
account  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  summer,  but  in 
August  and  .September  it  is  a  glorious  mass  of 
colour.  The  rich  maroon  shading  on  the  scarlet 
petals  is  grand,  each  flower  like  a  moderate-sized 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  splendid  towering  trusses 
of  blossom,  starling  almost  from  the  base  and 
rising  to  a  height  ot  3  feet  to  4  feet,  show  up  well 
on  a  spacious  lawn,  and  the  beautiful  brown  tender 
foliage  serves  as  an  additional  charm  to  the  mass. 
Whilst  this  Rose  is  quite  hardy  I  would  yet  advise 
rather  hard  pruning,  believing  as  I  do  that  the 
plants  are  less  subject  to  insect  and  fungoid  pests, 
and  they  certainly  have  a  better  appearance  when 
the  growths  are  fairly  uniform  and  not  too 
straggling.  Then,  too,  the  fragrance  is  delightful, 
a  point  often  overlooked  by  raisers.  One  truss  I 
observed  recently  consisted  of  thirty  buds  and 
blossoms,  not  a  close  bunch,  but  spreading  in  a 
charming  way.  This  Rose,  too,  makes  a  glorious 
standard  or  half-standard,  which  planters  can  turn 
to  good  account  when  making  large  plantations  of 
the  variety. 

The  other  lovely  Rose,  Gustave  Regis,  I  pur- 
posely named  in  conjunction  with  Griiss  an  Teplitz 
in  order  to  point  out  its  peculiar  fitness  to  go  with 
the  latter.  The  canary  yellow  elongated  buds  and 
huge  semi-double,  almost  white,  open  flower  would 
make  a  fine  contrast  with  the  scarlet  sort.  I  think 
we  might  do  more  of  this  dual  bedding.  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  it  if  harmonious  contrasts  are 
selected  both  in  colour  and  growth,  and  certainly 
no  two  sorts  I  could  name  would  make  a  finer  mass. 
Plant  fairly  close  and  prune  well. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 

sh 

be 

Covent  Garden,  Loudon. 


rub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
■,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 


Cabnations  feom  Seed. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph,  sends 
a  superb  gathering  of  Carnations  from  seed.  The 
colours  are  very  tine,  and  the  flowers  show  no 
sign  of  bursting,  so  great  an  evil  in  many  varieties. 
A  pure  white  should  be  named.  The  flower  is 
large,  but  not  coarse,  with  broad  petals  and  a 
sweet  fragrance.  We  also  noticed  a  good  yellow, 
a  brilliant  scarlet,  a  blush,  and  a  yellow  ground 
with  pink  edge,  altogether  a  selection  of  which 
the  raiser  may  well  be  proud. 


Seedling  Pentstemons. 
Mr.  Beckett  sends  from  the  well-known  Alden- 
ham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  a  delightful  gathering 
of  Pentstemons,  which  he  well  says  are  difficult  to 
beat  in  usefulness  at  this  season.  The  spikes  are 
tall  and  the  flowers  of  good  colours,  a  very  bright 
and  interesting  series. 


ROSE  MERCEDES  (RUG03A). 
This  beautiful  Rugosa  must  become  a  general 
favourite.  The  flower  is  so  shapely  and  of  such  a 
delicate  colouring  that  it  looks  more  like  a  lovely 
Tea  Rose  than  a  Rugosa.  It  reminds  me  of  Blairii 
No.  2,  but  perhaps  there  is  not  quite  so  much 
colour  as  in  that  well-known  Rose  ;  in  fact,  it  may 
almost  bo  called  a  Perpetual  Blairii.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  it  grows  so  vigorously,  but  I  imagine 
that  for  an  ordinary  wall  or  as  a  standxrd  it  will 
he  equnllv  valued  as  the  old  favourite.     Like  many 


Mrs.  Siskins  Pink  and  Wallflowers. 
A  very  fragrant  contribution  to  our  table  comes 
from  Mrs.  Simonds,  Audleys  Wood,  Basingstoke. 
It  consists  of  a  bunch  of  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink,  which 
are  as  fine  as  anything  we  have  had  in  mid-June. 
Our  correspondent  writes:  "I  send  you  a  bunch 
of  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink  from  a  border  which  is  full 
of  bloom,  and  I  am  told  they  are  rather  unusual. 
The  cuttings  were  wintered  m  boxes  and  put  out 
this  spring.  We  have  had  Paris  Early  Wallflower 
out  a  fortnight  and  more  in  full  bloom,  but  it 
seems  so  out  of  season  in  a  summer  garden." 


New  Iceland  Poppies. 
Messrs.  Storrie  and  Slorrie  of  Dundee  send  a 
series  of  Iceland  Poppy  forms,  all  of  very  soft  and 
pretty  colourings.  It  is,  as  they  describe  it,  quite 
a  "  new  strain,"  .and  was  certificated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  June  last.     There  nnisl  be 
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a  great  demand  for  Bowers  so  delicate  and  beautiful 
in  colour  as  these,  soft  bull',  apricot,  and  shades  we 
have  not  hitherto  seen  in  this  graceful  Poppy. 


The  Star  Phloxes. 
"  .Tunica  "  sends  flowers  of  the  pretty  Star  group 
of  Phlox  Drumniondi.  They  may  be  had  in  many 
colourings,  and  the  shape  of  the  flower  is  quaint 
and  unusual,  the  petals  narrow,  long,  and  pointed, 
hke  a  little  star,  and  quite  showy  in  the  garden. 


effective  little  edging  where  such  a  good  yellow 
is  desired.  Erica  cinerea  rosea  is  a  brilliant  flower. 
No  Heath  is  brighter  than  this,  and  as  beautiful  in 
its  way  is  the  variety  alba,  E.  vagans  carnea,  and 
E.  alba,  and  the  two  beautiful  Menziesias,  M.  poli- 
folia  alba  and  the  intensely  coloured  atropurpurea, 
completed  the  series.  We  hope  shortly  to  again 
publish  several  articles  about  the  Heaths,  but  those 
written  by  Mr.  Beau  in  the  number  referred  to 
form  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
the  subject  hitherto  published. 


Bryofhyllum  calycinum. 
Mr.  Kingsniill,  The  Holt,  Harrow  Weald,  sends 
leaves  of  the  interesting  Biyophyllum  calycinum, 
with  the  following  note  :  "  Not  beautiful,  but  very 
interesting,  is  the  enclosed  leaf  of  Bryophyllum 
calycinum,  well  named  the  'Leaf  of  Life.'  In 
May  last  I  pinned  it  to  the  wall  of  ray  library, 
where  it  has  remained  until  to-day  (August  "27), 
untouched  and  unaided  in  any  way.  A  few  days 
ago  it  had  two  bright  green  and  healthy  growths 
upon  it,  from  the  side  notches,  although,  as  you 
see,  the  leaf  itself  is  dried  up  and  shrivelled.  One 
of  these  growths  has  just  been  accidentally  knocked 


Andromeda  arborea. 
Mr.   Anthony   Waterer  sends  from   Knap  Hill, 
Woking,  flowers  of  this  beautiful  shrub.     It  is  a 
pity  this  is  not  more  grown  ;  its  creamy  colouring 
is  very  beautiful. 

A  New  Carxatiok — SnxsET. 

Mr.  .lames  Douglas,    Edenside  Gardens,   Great 

Bookham,  sends  a  superb  flower  of  a  new  Carnation 

called  Sunset.     It  belongs  to  the  fancy  class,  and  is 

remarkably  bright,  a  brilliant  rose  and  grey.     We 


Apples  ;  they   are    showing    blossom    when   they 
should  be  bearing  fruit." 


LONICERA  HiLDEBRANDTI. 
We  are  reminded  of  this  remarkable  species  by 
flowers  from  Mr.  Palmer,  Blythswood,  St.  Mary 
Church  Road,  Torquay.  Mr.  Palmer  writes:  "  My 
Lonicera  Hildebrandti  has  now  reached  the  eaves 
of  my  house.  The  large  evergreen  leathery  leaves 
go  well  with  the  handsome  goklen  flowers,  and  when 
the  trusses  have  attained  their  natural  size  it  will 
be  a  very  fine  sight." 

Early  Chrysanthemums. 
A  most  interesting  contribution  comes  to  our 
table  from  Mr.  Crane  of  Highgate.  It  consists  of 
five  varieties  of  the  beautiful  Mme.  Marie  ilasse 
group  of  Chrysanthemums.  All  the  sorts  are 
excellent  for  the  border,  being  bushy,  early,  and 
very  free  and  vigorous.  They  are  as  follows  : — 
Horace  Martin,  yellow  ;  Crimson  Marie  Masse, 
chestnut  ;  Ralph  Curtis,  cream  ;  Rabbie  Burns, 
salmon-cerise  ;  and  Mme.  Marie  Masse  the  original, 
mauve.  Mr.  Crane  also  sends  flowers 
of  the  Pompon  Blushing  Bride  and 
Satisfaction. 


A  Curious  Geranium  Leaf. 
"i  Mr.   Hare  sends  a  curious  Geranium 

leaf,  the  segments  joined  together  in 
the  form  of  a  cup.  It  is  not  unusual, 
but  we  record  it  as  a  contribution  to 
this  column. 


A  Purple-flowered  Carnation. 
Mr.  Aylward  sends  from  Bounds 
Green,  New  Southgate,  flowers  of  a 
seedling  purple  -  flowered  Carnation, 
which  is  of  a  peculiarly  bright  colour. 
The  plants  are  on  a  heavy  clay  soil 
sloping  towards  the  south-east,  and  a 
two  year  old  specimen  has  sixty  buds  after 
it  has  been  disbudded.  Wet  weather 
has  no  effect  upon  it. 


NOTES    ON    HARDY 
PLANTS. 

EEEMUEI  FKOiM  SEED. 


E 


EREMURI  FRO.M  seed.     (From  a  photograph  by  Miss  WUlmott.) 

ofi',  and  before  a  similar  fate  befalls  the  other  I  have  never  seen  a  fancy  variety  so  rich  in  colour 

send  the  leaf  to  you  as  a  natural  curiosity.     I  also  and   so  excellent  in   form.     It  was  raised   by  Mr. 

enclose  a  freshly-gathered  leaf  to   be  pinned  upon  Martin  Smith,  and  is  being  sent  out  this  year  by 

your  office  wall.     The  side-growths  will  begin  to  Mr.  Douglas.       Our  correspondent  says:   "It  is   a 

show  in  about  a  fortnight."  continuous   bloomer,    nearly    all    the    plants   now 

We   are    afraid    the   atmosphere    of    Tavistock  showing   a   second    flower."     Exhibitors   of   fancy 

Street   is    likely   to    try   even   the   Bryophyllum's  Carnations    and   others    interested    in    this    class 

tenacity,  but  it  shall  have  a  chance.  should  add  this  to  their  collections. 


Heaths  from  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer. 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knaphill,  Woking,  sends 
a  few  varieties  of  Erica  with  these  truthful  words  : 
"  These  are  a  class  of  plant  not  half  enough  planted 
for  effect  at  this  season  of  the  year."  We  dealt 
fully  with  the  whole  genus  in  The  Garden  of 
last  year,  and  this  interesting  contribution 
from  Knaphill  will  remind  our  readers  again  of 
their  beauty  in  the  autumn  months  of  the  year. 
The  varieties  of  Calluna  (Erica)  vulgaris  were  of 
great  interest,  especially  the  double  form  flore- 
pleno,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  gardens.  Alportii, 
alba,  and  Haramondii  are  varieties  that  should  be 
in  every  Heath  collection.  One  named  Aurea  is 
of  quite  a  good   golden    colour,   and    makes    an 


Apple  Blossom. 
Sprays  of  Apple  flowers  come  from  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Tyrrell,  Peak  Cottage,  Sidmouth,  with  the  following 
note:  "That  this  has  been  a  bad  fruit  season  is 
only  too  well  known,  and  down  here  in  Devonshire 
the  Apples  have  been  very  badly  hit.  In  place  of 
trees  covered  with  fruit  the  crops  are  veiy  thin 
and  hardly  coloured  at  all,  but  passing  through  one 
of  the  best  gardens  here,  where  they  grow  a  good 
many  dwarf  espaliers,  some  of  the  trees  which 
usually  bear  well  have  in  place  of  fruit  bunches 
of  blossom,  some  of  which  I  send  with  this  note. 
With  regard  to  flowers  of  every  garden  kind,  due 
to  rain,  most  have  made  growth  and  shown  very 
little  bloom.     Perhaps   the   same  applies   to  the 


REMURI,  a  race  of  liliaceous 
plants  of  noble  stature,  have 
proved  sterling  acquisitions 
indeed,  and  when  one  con- 
siders the  few  years  they 
have  been  in  cultivation,  and 
their  proverbial  slowness  of  root  increase, 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  should  be  found 
so  widely  distributed,  for  every  garden 
of  repute  has  a  representative  specimen 
or  two. 
Like  their  close  allies,  the  Asphodels,  they  are 
very  slow  in  growth  in  the  seedling  stages,  and 
their  after  growth  and  increase,  though  moderately 
free  under  the  best  cultivation,  is  not  fast  enough 
for  those  who  would  like  to  have  them  in  quantity. 
Those  who  think  the  long  wait  of  several  years  too 
much  for  their  patience  would  find  little  difficulty 
in  raising  hundreds  of  Eremurus  from  seeds, 
provided  they  exercise  the  ordinary  care  which 
every  plant  from  drier  countries  than  our  own 
invariably  demands. 

Fresh  and  ripe  seeds  are  necessary  for  a  good 
start,  and  they  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered 
and  perfectly  dried,  and  that  as  early  in  the  autumn 
as  the  weather  will  permit.  If  the  sowing  is 
delayed  till  spring  they  will  remain  dormant  and 
at  the  mercy  of  slugs  and  other  insect  life  for  the 
whole  of  that  year,  and  the  survivors  will  germinate 
poorly  twelve  to  eighteen  months  from  the  time 
the  seed  was  gathered. 

For  general  purposes  it  is  best  to  grow  in  the 
open,  choosing  a  light  sandy  soil,  raised  somewhat 
above  the  general  level  to  prevent  undue  saturation, 
and  in  order  that  the  site  may  be  perfectly  dried 
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when  necessary.  The  seedling's  first  year's  growth 
will  be  slight,  and  normally  of  two  months'  duration 
only— a  tiny  blanched  leaf,  a  few  inches  long  will 
be  all  that  is  noticeable,  and  this,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  dies  away  before  midsummer.  It  must 
be  the  cultivator's  object,  however,  to  prevent  this 
happening  so  long  as  it  is  possible,  and  he 
can  effect  this  by  continuing  to  water  and  shade 
the  site  to  keep  it  cool  and  moist  as  long  as  a 
perfect  leaf  remains.  Thus  encouraged,  the 
seedlings  continue  to  grow  till  August,  when 
they  will  gradually  go  to  rest  for  the  season,  a 
glazed  light  being  placed  over  them  to  keep  them 
dormant  and  dry.  The  need  of  thus  encouraging 
the  first  year's  growth  to  do  its  best  is  two-fold. 
In  the  first  place  the  extended  season  of  growth 
enables  the  seedlings  to  develop  store  roots  twice 
the  size  ihey  would  normally  make,  and  if  not  thus 
encouraged  they  go  to  rest  with  the  first  drought 
before  or  about  midsummer  imperfectly  developed, 
and  remain  dormant  till  the  cooler  rains  of  autumn 
start  them  into  growth  again,  and  thenceforward 
there  is  trouble. 

If  covered  with  a  light  to  keep  them  dry  and 
resting,  the  period  of  rest  is  too  long  for  such  tiny 
roots  to  sustain  unharmed,  and  it  allowed  to  grow 
as  they  will  their  leaves  just  meet  the  full  brunt 
of  wintry  storms,  reaching  their  fullest  develop- 
ment in  March  if  they  survive  the  winter,  and  tlie 
cold  winds  of  that  month  play  havoc  with  them. 

With  full  encouragement  during  their  growing 
season  they  make  good  growth  during  early  sum- 
mer, their  root  store  is  well  maintained  in  early 
autumn,  and  they  rest  quietly  through  the  early 
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winter,  thus  fitting  their  season  of  growth  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  this  country. 

Their  second  season's  growth  is  merely  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first.  It  is  not  necessary  to  lift  them, 
but  better  to  leave  them  where  they  are.  Should 
they  develop  leaves  too  early  a  light  covering  of 
litter  will  prevent  serious  damage  to  them.  In 
the  third  year  they  will  all  form  the  characteristic 
forked  rootstock  of  considerable  thickness  and 
produce  several  leaves.  At  this  stage  and  when 
fully  ripe  they  will  be  better  for  lifting  and 
replanting  in  a  richer  soil  for  development  into 
flowering  roots.  The  length  of  time  necessary  for 
the  excellent*  results  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph  is  a  matter  depending  merely  upon 
cultural  skill.  Eremurus,  such  as  himalaicus, 
robustus,  and  Elwesianus,  with  thickened,  rigid, 
cartwheel  -  like  rootstocks,  broad,  bright  green 
1  leaves,  and  stout  stems  will  grow  in  any  well-tilled 
and  well-drained  soil ;  but  species  such  as  Bungei  and 
its  hybrids,  with  Olgte,  whose  root-stocks  are  thin 
and  very  long  leaves  glaucous  and  narrow,  and  whose 
stems  are  slender,  thrive  best  in  a  soil  overlying 
limestone,  or  in  ordinary  garden  soil  freely  dressed 
with  weathered  lime  rubble,  especially  in  the  seed- 
ling stages  of  growth.  G.  B.  Mallett. 

HEUCHERA  SANGUINE  A. 
On  pages  129  and  130  of  The  Garden  a  most  inter- 
esting article  appeared  from  Mr.  Mallett  respecting 
the  best  Heucheras.  I  note  that  Mr.  Mallett 
j  remarks  upon  the  poor  constitution  of  H.  sanguinea 
and  the  variety  splendens,  and  with  many  growers 
these  two  plants  gene- 
rally prove  most  dis- 
appointing, but  having 
succeeded  in  growing 
and  flowering  both  for 
several  years  past  a  few 
remarks  respecting  our 
method  of  cultivation 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 
We  have  always  found 
H.  sanguinea,  when 
planted  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion, fail  completely, 
and  the  best  results 
have  been  obtained  from 
a  bed  planted  under  an 
east  wall  where  very 
little  sun  reaches  it.  In 
this  position  it  grows 
and  flowers  with  great 
freedom,  the  spikes 
averaging  from 
1.S  inches  to  2  feet  in 
length.  We  find  divi- 
sion of  the  clumps 
necessary  every  two  or 
three  years,  and  copious 
supplies  of  water  are 
given  in  dry  weather. 
The  soil  is  a  good  deep 
loam,  and  when  replant- 
ing the  border  is  deeply 
dug  and  plenty  of  sharp 
road  grit  freely  incor- 
porated, which  H.  san- 
guinea seems  extremely 
tond  of.  A  good  top- 
dressing  of  road  sand 
is  given  when  the 
flowering  season  com- 
mences, and  under 
these  conditions  it  suc- 
ceeds well.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to 
a  new  Heuchera,  which 
I  recently  saw  at  the 
hardy  plant  nurserj'  of 
Messrs.  Ladhams  at 
Southampton,  as  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  finest  of  all.  This 
was  a  variety  of  H. 
sanguinea  named  Shir- 
ley, which  I  believe 
WHITE  LILY.  originated  at  the  above 


nursery.  It  grows  about  .3  feet  in  height, 
with  larger  flowers  individually  than  those  of 
any  other  variety,  very  bright  in  colour,  and 
the  stems  are  so  robust  as  to  need  no  support. 
The  soil  in  which  it  was  growing  was  a  poor  and 
sandy  one,  and  when  given  better  cultivation  much 
finer  results  still  might  be  expected.  This  Heuchera, 
upon  the  production  of  which  Messrs.  Ladhams 
are  to  be  congratulated,  will  be  distributed  next 
year,  and  I  can  recommend  it  as  a  good  addition 
to  our  border  plants.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenhain  Home  Gardens,  Ehtree. 


ARGEMONE    GRANDIFLORA. 

I  KNOW  few  plants  to  be  compared  with  this, 
yet  I  never  meet  with  it.  It  is  an  old  introduc- 
tion ;  I  grew  it  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  it 
was  known  to  Dioscorides  eighteen  hundred  years 
before  that.  What  has  induced  me  to  mention  it 
just  now  is  that  I  have  before  my  eyes  at  this 
moment  a  plant  (I  might  almost  call  it  a  bush)  at 
least  5  feet  in  height  and  15  feet  in  circumference 
with  not  less  than  fifty  flowers,  each  flower 
about  4  inches  across.  The  flower  has  the  effect 
of  delicate  dazzling  white  satin,  with  an  orange 
tassel  and  black  centre,  not  very  unlike  Romneya 
Coulteri,  but  without  the  intermixture  of  so  much 
foliage.  Though  better  raised  in  heat,  it  is  per- 
fectly hard}',  not  only  in  the  southern  counties,  but 
in  Northumberland,  where  I  used  to  grow  this 
variety  as  well  as  A.  mexicana.  It  is  usually 
grown  as  an  annual,  reaching  the  height  of  "2  feet 
or  3  feet,  and  flowering  freely,  but  the  large 
plant  I  am  speaking  of  lived  through  the  winter, 
hence  its  unusual  size.  I  am  the  ni  ire  induced  to 
call  attention  to  this  plant  because  it  has  been  so 
universally  admired,  and,  strange  to  sa}',  unknown 
to  many  of  my  garden  friends.  The  contrasts 
between  the  Argemone  and  the  scarlet  Tigridias 
is  very  striking.  A  further  recommendation  is 
that  the  season  lasts  fully  three  months,  with  a 
continuous  succession  of  flowers. 

T.  H.  Akcher-Hind. 
C'oomhefifihacre ,  South  Devon. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  LATER-FLOWERING 
ALPINES. 

The  forms  of  Silene  maritima  are  still  showing 
plenty  of  bloom,  and  have  been  flowering  since 
June.  Trifolium  alpinum  is  just  fading.  It  is  a 
plant  seldom  met  with.  The  lovely  heads  of  soft 
rosy  blooms,  resembling  those  of  Ononis  rotundi- 
folia,  but  longer,  are  very  distinct  among  the 
Trefoils.  On  the  low  and  damp  parts  ot  the 
rockery  near  the  walk  our  British  Mimulus  luteus 
is  still  showing  a  bright  yellow.  The  now  rather 
scarce,  very  dwarf  Oxalis  lobata  is  in  good  bloom 
in  a  partially  shaded  plunge-bed.  Although  a 
native  of  Chili,  it  proves  to  be  perfectly  hardy. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  brownish  yellow  faintly 
spotted  red. 

Campanulas  Profusion,  carpatica  and  its  forms, 
rotundifolia  and  its  white  form,  with  var.  Hostii, 
waldsteiniana,  and  tommasiniana  have  still  soil's 
bloom  left.  Campanula  Hendersoni  has  produced 
one  or  two  fine  stems  of  large  blue  bells.  Some 
consider  this  plant  to  be  of  miffy  constitution,  but 
given  a  well-drained  soil  in  a  sheltered  position  it 
seems  all  right,  but  I  do  not  think  it  does  w,  II  w  ilh 
frame  treatment.  Geuni  Heldreichi  is  a  fine  thing 
for  long  succession  of  bloom.  \\'hcn  well  grown 
its  flowers  are  H  inches  across,  and  of  a  vivid 
orange-scarlet. 

Aster  Thompsoni  seems  more  suited  to  the 
rockery  than  the  border.  If  put  among  the 
coarser  growing  Michaelmas  Daisies  it  is  almost 
sure  to  be  lost,  owing  to  its  rather  tardy  growth 
and  dwarf  habit,  besides  the  fact  that  the  beautiful 
large  lilac  blooms  are  shown  to  the  best  advantage 
on  rcckwork.  In  a  damp  spot  is  Parnassia 
palustris.  A  more  lovely  dwarf  bog  plant  could 
scarcely  be  imagined.  My  patch  of  about  titty 
plants  has  been  in  bloom  six  weeks  now,  and  is 
still  very  showy.  A  heavy  top-dressing  of  coarse 
sand  seems  to  suit. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  many  of  our 
rockeries  are,  in   the   ordinary  course  of  things, 
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beginning  to  show  a  lack  of  their  former  beauty 
and  interest,  one  may  often  hear  from  visitors  just 
returned  from  alpine  travels  a  sad  and  even  dis- 
gusted reference  to  the  dulness  in  appearance  of 
their  rockery  at  home.  The  fact  that  very  many 
alpines  flower  in  England  much  earlier  than  in 
their  native  habitats  has,  no  doubt,  something  to 
do  with  this,  but  then  we  have  at  our  disposal  a 
flora  much  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the  alpine 
districts,  consisting  as  it  does  of  almost  all  the 
more  worthy  representatives  of  each  of  these 
places. 

The  following  alpines  in  bloom  here  now  are 
perhaps  worthy  of  note  on  account  of  their  late 
show.  In  a  warm  and  ilanip  position  Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis  is  doing  splendidly  with  its  heads  of 
large  clear  pale  yellow,  relieved  by  the  delicate 
green  foliage.  It  looks  like  flowering  up  to  the 
frosts,  and  in  a  favourable  position  is  reputed  to 
be  hardy.  Androsace  lanuginosa  is  still  in  bloom, 
but  its  more  compact  variety,  A.  oculata,  seem.' 
more  floriferons  with  its  heads  of  crimson-eyed 
flowers,  Dianthus  Freynii  is  flowering  for  a  second 
time  in  rather  a  peculiar  manner,  the  stem  being 
longer  than  usual,  surmounted  by  a  head  of  three 
or  four  flowers  surrounded  by  a  small  cluster  ol 
foliage.  Silene  quadrilida  mixed  with  Tunica 
Saxifraga  makes  a  most  daintj'  and  etFective  com- 
bination, both  being  wonderful  plants  for  quantity 
of  bloom  and  lotig  succession. 

A  small  plant  of  Antirrhinum  asarina  (the 
creeping  yellow  Alpine  Snapdragon)  if  planted  in 
spring  will  cover  '2  square  feet  by  autumn,  and 
flower  well  from  May  until  the  frosts.  It  is  a 
perennial,  hut  liable  to  damp  off  in  winter,  so  seeds 
or  self-sown  seedlings  should  be  saved.  A  dry  wall 
is  the  place  it  loves  best.  Silene  Schafta  must 
be  regarded  almo-t  as  a  necessity  among  late 
alpines.  It  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and 
produces  its  masses  of  bloom  as  freel3'  as  the  May- 
flowering  Svponaria  ocymoides,  to  which  it  bears 
some  resemblance. 

KirhtaU.  .T.  Wimid. 


THE    BEST    FORM    OF   WHITE 
LILY. 

May  I  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers,  now 
that  the  bulli-ordering  time  has  come  round 
again,  to  the  importance  of  getting  the  best 
form  of  the  beautiful  white  Lily  (Lilium 
candidum).  One  is  quite  a  starry,  poor-looking 
variety,  with  florets  that,  .so  to  say,  taper  to  a 
point  and  sticlc  out,  but  tlie  other  has  broad 
florets,  stout,  and  with  a  look  of  strength. 
This  is  the  one  I  grow,  and  let  me  remind 
growers  of  this,  and,  indeed,  all  Lilies,  that 
protection  from  spring  frosts  is  essential  to 
success.  The  disease  in  most  cases  is  due  to 
the  want  of  a  little  help  when  the  leaves  are 
tender.  \'iatoe. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

SPIR^A    LINDLEYANA. 

IN  a  note  on  this  handsome  Spiraea  on  page  9.5 
a  correspondent  writes  that  "it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  put  single  plants  of  it  in  a 
shrubbery,"  and  suggests  that  it  should  be 
grouped  on  a  bank  by  the  side  of  water. 
It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  plant  any 
flowering  shrubs  in  the  crowded  collection  of 
heterogenous  subjects  too  often  dignified  by  the 
name  of  "shrubbery,''  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  no  objection  can  be  raised  to  planting  this 
Spinea  and  other  ornamental  shrubs  valuable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  blossoms  in  groups,  but  it  is  as 
a  single  isolated  specimen  that  a  fine  example  of 
Spir».\  lindleyana  appears  to  the  best  advantage. 
A  bush  l.j  feet  in  height  and  18  feet  through, 
such  as  I  have  measured  before  now,  with  its 
deeply-cut  foliage  sweeping  the  ground  and 
prowned  with  numbers  of  spreading,  iypryrwhite 
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bloom  panicles  IS  inches  to  2  feet  in  length, 
presents  a  picture  equalled  by  few  of  the  best  of 
our  flowering  shrubs,  the  blossoming  period  of  the 
majority  of  which  is  long  past  when  this  native  of 
the  Himalayas  attains  the  zenith  of  its  beaut}'. 
Large  specimens  which  have  reached  maturity, 
such  as  that  I  have  alluded  to,  require  a  certain 
amount  of  thinning  out  and  a  shortening  in  of  the 
longest  shoots  in  order  to  keep  them  in  vigorous 
health.  g.  w.  F. 

SAMBUCUS    CANADENSIS. 

This  appears  to  be  the  correct  name  of  the  Elder, 
which  is  occasionally  met  with  in  nurseries  as 
.Sambucus  pubens  maxima.  Its  merits  as  a  late 
summer   or   early   autumn 

until  now  been  very  generally  overlooked.  It 
forms  a  bold-growing  shrub,  not  so  strictly  woody 
as  the  common  European  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra), 
but  at  the  same  time  it  reaches  a  height  of  6  feet 
to  !)  feet,  or  even  more.  The  leaflets  are  often 
more  numerous  than  the  ordinary  forms,  but  by 
far  the  most  notable  feature,  apart  from  the 
season  of  blooming,  is  the  size  of  the  flattened 
clusters  of  whitish  flowers,  as  in  vigorous  examples 
they  may  be  met  with  as  much  as  IS  inches 
across,  and  a  specimen  laden  with  them  forms,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  a  notable  August  feature. 
A  certain  amount  of  pruning  is  necessary  in  order 
to  see  this  Elder  at  its  best,  for  if  the  weak  and 
exhausted  shoots  are  cut  out  the  vigorous  ones 
have  more  space  for  their  development.  If  this 
be  really  the  Sambucus  canadensis  referred  to  by 
Loudon  as  having  been  introduced  in  17G1  (and  on 
this  point  there  seems  some  doubt),  it  is  surprising 
that  its  merits  as  an  August-flowering  shrub  have 
not  been  more  generally  recognised.  H.  P. 


SOME  LESSER-KNOWN  JAPAN  TREES 
AND  SHRUBS. 

(Continued  from  page  16S.) 
TuE  Horse  Chestnut  has  been  confused  with 
.Esculus  chinensis,  but  the  true  .E.  chinensis 
IS  probably  not  to  be  found  in  cultivation  in 
European  countries.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  several  isolated  specimens  on  Mount  Hakkoda  ; 
stately  trees  with  stems  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  diameter, 
and  80  feet  to  90  feet  high  ;  usually  at  an  elevation 


of  1,.500  feet  to  3,000  feet.  In  this  country  the 
tree  is  quite  hardy,  and  makes  a  graceful 
symmetrical  specimen. 

•Japan,  like  America,  has  sent  us  the  handsomest 
Dogwoods  or  Cornels,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
there  is  still  something  in  this  way  to  be  obtained 
from  China,  where  it  is  more  than  probable  all 
those  species  first  found  in  .Japan  are  endemic. 

^  Cornus  macrophylla,  said  to  be  synonymous  with 
C.  brachypoda,  is  a  handsome,  graceful  tree,  and 
flowers  well  in  England,  though  its  cultivation  in 
America  has  hitherto  not  met  with  success.  Pro- 
fessor Sargent  holds  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Cornels,  an  opinion  which  can  be 
endorsed  from  experience  of  the  tree  in  this  country, 
u  u  L  I  ^^^  pointed  leaves  are  dark  green  on  the  uoner 
owermg  shrub  have  .^^face.  almost  white  beneath,  borne  thicklV  on 
branches  at  right  angles  to  the  main  stem,  forming 
flat  tiers  of  foliage.  It  flowers  with  great  freedom 
—as  with  many  deciduous  flowering 'Eastern  trees 
in  this  country— every  other  year,  unable  ap- 
parently to  annually  sustain  such  an  exhausting 
effort.  Under  the  name  of  C.  brachvpoda, 
my  firm  has  a  handsome  Dogwood,  "  some 
1.)  feet  high,  clearly  distinct  from  the  above  in 
several  ways,  but  botanical  authorities  have 
difficulty  in,  as  yet,  determining  its  exact  position 
in  the  family.  Of  this  undetermined  species  a 
variegated  form  is  unusually  attractive.  Of  the 
behaviour  of  C.  Kousa  under  cultivation  too  much 
cannot  be  said.  Though  possibly  its  Wossoms  are 
individually  not  so  large  nor  so  handsome  as  those 
of  the  American  C.  florida,  it  succeeds  on  the  whole 
better.  It  flowers  freely,  and  has  proved  a  striking 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  deciduous  trees  worthy 
of  a  place  in  our  gardens. 

Clethra  barbinervis  (C.  canescens),  a  beautiful 
small  tree  found  all  through  the  Far  East  from 
Java  to  Corea,  grows  well,  and  produces  freely  in 
the  early  autumn  its  white-panicled  racemes,  often 
a  foot  in  length. 

The  nearly  allied  Enkianthus  campanulatus, 
much  esteemed  in  .Japan  for  its  quaint  beauty, 
flowers  freely  when  left  undisturbed  in  a  sheltered 
corner. 

Most  of  the  Viburnums  are  well  known,  but  the 
handsome  V.  dilatatum  should  not  be  over- 
looked, and  V.  tomentosum  Mariesii,  allied  to 
V.  plicatum,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  more 
graceful    habit,   its   more  hairy  leaves,  and  in  i(,s 
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sterile  flowers  being  coufined  to  the  outer  part  of 
the  inflorescence,  is  an  unusually  handsome  shrub. 

Styrax  japonicum  and  S.  Obassia  are  becoming 
known,  and  are  amongst  the  most  ornamental  of 
any  trees  found  in  British  gardens.  Though  in  the 
first-named  the  large  dark  green  foliage  of  S. 
Obassia  is  missing,  ample  compensation  is  afforded 
by  the  extraordinary  profusion  with  which  the 
myriads  of  white  bell-shaped  flowers  are  produced. 
In  Japan  S.  Obassia  is  certainly  seen  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  this  country,  its  leaves  often 
attaining  a  size  of  10  inches  in  diameter  and 
blooming  with  greater  freedom  than  in  our  gardens. 
On  the  other  hand,  S.  japonicum  is  as  much  at 
home  and  as  beautiful  here  as  in  China  or  Japan. 
In  Surrey  it  seeds  freely,  the  seed  germinating  in 
one  or  two  years,  though  a  large  proportion  lies 
three  years  before  showing  signs  of  life. 

The  rich  forest  flora  of  Japan  contains  several 
Birches  and  Hornbeams,  some  of  interest,  notably 
Betula  Maximowiczii  and  Carpinus  cordata,  both 
finer  representatives  of  their  genera  than  are 
usually  cultivated. 

Betula  Maximowiczii  is  at  its  best  in  Yezo, 
where  it  forms  handsome  trees  SO  feet  to  90  feet  in 
height,  noticeable  for  their  smooth  orange-coloured 
bark  and  large  leaves,  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  species.  I  have  had  a  tree  under  observation 
for  several  years  in  this  country,  and  am  inclined 
to  think,  if  it  does  not  actually  attain-  the  noble 
proportions  characteristic  of  this  fine  Birch  in  its 
native  home,  it  will  prove  better  than  anything  we 
yet  possess.  B.  Ermani  and  our  own  B.  alba  are 
amongst  the  best  known  of  several  other  Birches 
found  in  Japan.  What  B.  Maximowiczii  is  to  the 
Birches,  Carpinus  cordata  is  to  the  Hornbeams, 
beyond  question  the  most  beautiful  and  boldest  of 
the  family.  In  its  native  forests  and  in  this 
country  it's  leaves  are  0  inches  to  7  inches  in  length 
and  3  inches  to  4  inches  broad,  the  catkins  .5  inches 
to  6  inches  long,  and  very  beautiful  in  their 
autumn  colouring.  Though  in  England  I  know  of 
no  tree  of  a  greater  height  at  present  than  14  feet, 
in  Japan  a  height  of  30  feet  to  40  feet  is  not  un- 
common. Carpinus  laxiflora  and  C.  Carpinus  are 
graceful  trees,  but  will  not  compare  from  an 
ornamental  standpoint  with  C.  cordata. 

The  Japanese  forests  are  rich  in  Oaks,  which  in 
this  country  have  not  received  the  attention  they 
deserve.     That  they  will   flourish,    whether  ever- 
green or  deciduous, 
could  be  seen  from 
photographs  of  two 
species  in  the  Hall 
of  trees  20  feet  and 
25  feet  high. 

Quercus  dentata, 
remarkable  for  its 
giant  leaves  on 
young,  vigorous 
growth  10  inches  to 
12  inches  in  length 
and  6  inches  to 
S  inches  in  width, 
has  not  been  so 
successfully  culti- 
vated as  one  would 
wish,  though  the 
Dutch  have  ob- 
tained fair  results. 
In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sapporo 
fine  specimens 
70  feet  to  SO  feet 
high  are  not 
uncommon,  but 
unless  our  planters 
have  greater  good 
fortune  than  has 
hitherto  attended 
their  efforts  we 
shall  never  see  in 
this  country  in  any 
thing  like  beauty 
one  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Far  Eastern 
forest  trees.  Q. 
serrata  is  a  good 
tree  —  interesting  gebanium  granpiflorum 


from  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  feed  silkworms  on 
its  foliage.  The  leaves  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Sweet  Chestnut,  and  in  England  are 
semi-deciduous.  Widely  distributed  in  Japan,  it 
grows  here  with  vigour.  It  is,  however,  amongst 
the  Evergreen  Oaks  we  may  look  for  the  greatest 
additions  to  our  gardens.  Highly  prized  by  the 
Japanese,  they  are  largely  planted  in  gardens  and 
round  temples,  and  in  large  centres  are  amongst 
the  commonest  trees. 

Q.  cuspidata  and  Q.  glauca  are  both  under 
cultivation,  a  variegated  form  of  the  first-named 
having  met  with  some  attention.  Q.  acuta  is, 
however,  the  species  which  seems  most  at  home 
in  this  climate,  and  forms  a  stately  column  of 
lustrous  dark  green  20  feet  in  height.  It  is  a 
noble  tree,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Maries. 
The  Japanese  call  it  the  Red  Oak,  from  the  redness 
of  its  wood,  which  deepens  often  to  a  reddish 
brown.  James  H.  Veitch,  F.L.S. 

(To  he  continued.) 

[Reproduced,  by  permifssioti,  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Roycd  Horticultural  Society.  ] 
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GOOD  specimen  of  Geranium  grandiflorum 
(Edgeworth),    a    Himalayan    plant    of 
great  merit  as  a  garden  ornament,   is 
represented  in  the  illustration.     There 
has  been  some  uncertainty  about  the 
synonyms  of  this  species,  first  described 
by  Edgeworth  in  the  transactions  of   the  Linna?an 
Society,  Vol.  XX.    Sir  J.  Hooker,  in  his  "  Flora  of 
British  India,"  Vol.  I.,  page  430,  makes  it  synony- 
mous with  G.  palustre,  a  widely-spread  kind  found 
both  in  the  Himalayas  and  in  Southern   Europe. 
It    will    probably,  however,   when   better    known 
prove   to   be  a  distinct  species.     The  flowers  are 
much     larger,    and     more     blue     than    those    of 
G.  palustre,  and  the  growth  is  dwarfer  and  of  better 
habit  than  G.  pratense,  of  which  species  some  have 
thought  it  to  be  a  local  variety.     It  was  introduced 
into   cultivation   a   few   years   ago   by  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin,  and  has  multiplied  so  fast  by  its  running 


habit  and  by  seeds,  which  it  ripens  plentifully, 
that  it  may  now  be  seen  in  most  gardens.  Tho.'ie 
who  have  the  opportunity  should  raise  it  from  seed 
for  the  sake  of  selection.  The  best  I  have  seen 
were  in  the  garden  at  Warley,  where  it  is  the  most 
attractive  ornament  of  its  kind.  It  grows  on  level 
borders  in  any  rich,  well-drained  soil,  but  gardeners 
must  find  out  by  experience  the  best  position  for  it 
in  their  own  gardens.  Rules  given  for  one  garden 
do  not  always  suit  another. 

From  the  same  mountain  home  and  not  far  behind 
in  merit  comes  G.  wallichianum  (Dan),  of  which 
there  is  an  uncomplimentary  portrait  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  2377.  This  species  wants 
selection  even  more  than  the  last.  Seed,  plenti- 
fully ripened  in  September,  should  be  picked  from 
plants  with  the  best-coloured  flowers  and  the  most 
compact  growth.  It  is  not  easily  increased  by 
division  or  by  cuttings,  and  is  not  a  long-lived 
plant.  Selection  will  be  more  easily  made  if  the 
seedlings  are  grown  singly  in  small  pots  till  they 
flower,  [n  hot  soils  and  full  sun,  such  as  prevail 
in  the  herbaceous  garden  at  Kew,  G.  wallichianum 
is  never  seen  at  its  best,  the  flowers  being  gene- 
rally of  a  dull  red  purple,  and  the  foliage  having  a 
burnt  appearance,  but  in  stronger  soil  and  in 
moderate  shade  the  flowers  ought  to  be  rich  blue, 
prettily  veined,  and  becoming  bluer  as  the  nights 
become  cooler  and  moister  ;  but  perfect  drainage  is 
necessary,  as  the  plant  is  liable  to  collapse  suddenly 
if  its  roots  reach  stagnant  moisture  in  the  soil. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton  of  Bettws-y-C'oed  has  a  strain 
with  the  bluest  flowers  and  the  most  compact 
growth  I  have  seen.  Some  forms,  especially  in  too 
much  shade,  trail  over  6  feet  or  8  feet  in  diameter, 
and  become  long-jointed, with  long  intervals  between 
the  flowers.  The  best  are  not  more  than  2  feet 
across  when  full  grown. 

A  most  useful  and  well-known  Cranesbill  is 
G.  ibericuni,  named  from  Iberia,  the  Caucasian 
province,  not  Iberia  of  Horace  and  the  ancient 
classics,  which  was  Spain,  so  called  from  the  River 
Ebro.  This  Geranium,  too,  requires  discrimination 
and  selection.  There  are  poor  forms  with  narrow 
petals  giving  a  shabby  appearance  to  the  flowers  ; 
others,  more  commonly  seen  in  gardens,  have  petals 
imbricated  near  the  base,  and  forming  a  more  cir- 
cular flower.  These  are  called  var.  plat3'petalum, 
a  name  recognised  by  E.  Boissier  as  describing  a 
wild    form.     Another   variety,    more   distinct    iu 

habit,  and  made 
into  a  species  by 
de  Candolle,  is  P. 
var.  gymnocaulon 
—  '•''•,  b  a  r  e  - 
stalked.  It  has  a 
closer  habit,  and 
the  leaves  are  more 
flat  with  rounder 
lobes ;  but  var. 
platypetalum  is 
the  best  forn),  and 
as  each  tuft,  if 
detached,  easily 
and  quickly  grows 
into  a  plant,  we 
ma}' ornament  our 
rough  banks  and 
shrubberies  with 
as  many  as  we  like. 
G.  armenum  (E. 
Boissier)  has  very 
large  flowers  of 
rich  magenta,  pro- 
duced plentifully 
in  summer,  and 
the  largest  leaves 
of  any  Cranes- 
bill.  It  thrives 
anywhere  in  either 
sun  or  shade,  but 
rather  poor  soil  in 
full  sun  checks  too 
great  luxuriance. 
It  may  be  cut  up 
for  inciease  at  any 
season,  and  seeds 
shot  to  a  distance 
(From  a  vliotopraph  by  Miss  WillmoU.)  grow  readily,  and 
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that  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  wall  gardening 
it  is  well  to  first  think  of  a  few  things  that  will 
quickly  grow  and  flower,  and  this  Cerastium  is 
certainly  one  of  the  number.  Aubrietias  are  also 
very  free  growing,  and  make  sheets  of  blue  in  the 
early  spring,  when  the  Alyssum  saxatile  is  also  in 
beauty  to  keep  it  company.  At  this  season  the 
wall  garden  should  be  overhauled,  as  things  have 
grown  tremendously  during  the  rainy  season,  so 
much  so  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  cut  out 
masses  of  Cerastium  and  Alyssum.  V. 


BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

The  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  ■29th  ult.  from  Mr. 
Woodall    on    the   subject    of    border    Carnations 


make  the  supply  abundant,  besides  which  I  have 
never  known  a  plant  die  from  old  age.  So  we  may 
easily  have  too  much  of  it. 

G.  pratense  in  gardens  seldom  shows  the  bright 
clear  blue  flowers  which  make  it  so  ornamental  on 
the  islands  in  the  Rennet,  and  the  sunny  banks  of 
other  rivers.  The  white  variety  is  not  pure  white. 
There  is  a  double  white  as  well  as  a  double  blue  ; 
both  are  fairly  good,  but  require  frequent  division 
to  keep  them  healthy  and  shapely,  or  they  suffer 
from  congestion  of  the  dense  shoots. 

G.  sanguineum    is  never  so  good  in    borders  as 
when  seen  hanging   from  crevices  of  the  limestone 
rocks  at  Llandudno,  where  it  grows  in  great  pro- 
fusion.    It  runs  underground  too  much  to  be  good 
for  a  rockery,  and  in  borders  the  prep  inderance  of 
foliage  over  flowers  is  a  fault.     The 
white   flowered    variety    is    pretty 
good.     The  finest  individual  of  the 
type  I  ever  saw  was  in  Mr.  Buxton's 
garden     at     Bettws  -  y  -  Coed     and 
labelled    G.    nepalense.      This   was 
certainly    a   wrong   name,   but    the 
plant  was  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Nepal,  a  statement  which  did 
not   hea,T   investigation,   so   I    pre- 
sume it  is  a  garden  development. 

G.  sylvaticum  is  like  a  small 
edition  of  G.  pratense,  with  similar 
leaves,  but  much  smaller  flowers, 
pale  purple  in  the  type,  sometimes 
blue,  and  rarely  white.  It  is  native 
in  Yorkshire,  and  is  satisfied  in  any 
shady  corner  and  poor  soil.  A 
double  form  received  under  the 
name  was  certainly  G.  pratense. 

G.  phiEum,  the  dusky  Cranesbill, 
with  nearly  black  flowers,  may  be 
grown  in  the  shade  with  G.  sylvati- 
cum, but  requires  to  have  the 
many  seedlings  weeded. 

G.  macrorrhizon  (syn.  G.  balka- 
num)  has  dark  red-purple  flowers 
in  bunches  on  long  stalks,  with 
tufts  of  rather  ornamental  lobed 
leaves,  but  with  a  rank  smell  ; 
neither  of  these  has  much  merit. 

G.  malvo'florum  (syn.  G.  atlan- 
ticum),  from  the  mountains  of  Spain 
and  Morocco,  is  an  early- flowering, 
rather  uncommon  kind,  with  blue 
flowers  and  deepl^'-incised  leaves. 
It  does  best  in  a  south  aspect  and 
full  sun,  and  is  distinct. 

Few  gardens  are  without  (!. 
Endressi  (Gay),  from  the  Western 
Pyrenees.  Its  long  flowering  time 
and  clear  pink  flowers  should  ensure 
it  a  welcome  everywhere.  It  does 
best  on  a  rockery,  but  must  be 
restrained  from  running  too  much 
where  small  alpines  grow  near  it. 
G.  striatum  seems  to  me  to  form 
hybrids  intermediate  in  characters 
with  this  kind.  G.  striatum,  with 
rather  small  flowers  and  a  black 
spot  on  each  leaf,  though  not  showy, 
is  grown  for  the  very  pretty  veining 
of  the  flowers.  It  does  in  any 
semi-wild  corner,  and  sows  itself 
round  the  parents. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  Cranesbill  which   may  be 

grown  in  borders,  and  all  are  grown  in  the  Edge  touches  on  a  very  important  point  in  the  culture 
Hall  garden.  There  are  a  good  many  others  which  of  these  useful  plants.  The  only  colour  that  has 
may  be  seen,  correctly  named,  flowering  in  June  suflFered  to  any  extent  with  me  this  year  is  the 
and  July,  on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  I  have  tried  rose,  all  the  other  colours  having  stood  well, 
some  of  them,  but  have  not  found  them  of  sutBcient    The  white   George  Maquay  seems    to   stand  any 


have  had  the  same  experience  as  Mr.  Woodall 
with  Belladonna.  From  a  number  of  plants  I 
have  scarcely  had  a  flower  worth  cutting,  nearly 
all  having  burst,  though  the  colour  was  good. 
The  great  dittieulty  is  to  get  robust,  free-flowering 
plants  with  flowers  which  do  not  burst.  I  have 
after  years  of  selection,  mostly  from  seedlings, 
succeeded  in  making  a  collection  of  plants  which 
are  satisfactory  in  the  border  on  a  fairly  heavy 
soil,  but  I  have  only  done  this  by  discarding  large 
numbers  which  do  not  come  up  to  my  standard, 
and  each  year  selecting,  hybridising,  and  raising 
seedlings,  always  endeavouring  to  work  each 
colour  up  to  the  highest  standard.  I  am  not 
contented  with  a  beautiful  flower  alone,  but  try 
to  combine  with  the  well-formed  bloom  a  plant  of 
good  habit  which  will  stand  all 
weathers  in  the  open  border  summer 
and  winter.  W.  A.  Watts. 

Brcmwylfa,  St.  Asaph. 


A   MARGIN   or  CERASTIUM   TOMEN'TOSUM. 


merit  to  record  here. 
!  Hal/,  Malpas. 


thing  ;  the  pale  blush  Countess  of  Paris  is  almost 
C.  WoLLEY  DoD.        as  good.     Agnes  Sorrel,  deep  maroon,  stands  wind 

and  rain  well.  I  have  never  had  any  great  success 
CERASTIUM    TOMENTOSUM.  ]  with  the  orange  or  buff  colours,  but  I  am   hoping 

iTisalmostneedlessto  write  about  so  free-growing  I  t°  ^^"^^^  ^  strong  plant  with  orange-coloured 
and  well-known  a  plant  as  this  Cerastium.  It  is  flowers.  Ceres,  a  yellow  of  mine,  stands  wet 
shown  growing  in  a  warm  garden  in  the  home  weather  well  and  does  not  burst.  I  have  also  two 
counties,  and  when  in  bloom  is  a  sheet  of  purest  fancies— Otter,  yellow  ground,  marked  with  red, 
white.  Little  tufts  put  in  during  autumn  or  early  i  after  the  style  of  Primrose  League,  and  Pied  Piper, 
spring  quickly  spread,  almost  too  much  so  in  some  yellow  ground,  marked  with  crimson — which  are 
places,  and  severe  restriction  is  needful.     Now   both  perfect  border   varieties  and   very   free.     I 


EDIBLE    FUNGI. 

Under  what  circumstances 
fungi  were  first  eaten  by  human 
beings  will  never  be  known. 
Probably  some  daughter  of  Eve, 
inheriting  from  her  mother  the 
ilesire  to  taste  new  things,  and 
prompted  by  feminine  curiosity, 
was  temptt'd  to  make  the  e.x peri- 
men  t  ;  or  perhaps  one  of  the 
male  sex,  goaded  by  hunger,  had 
the  temerity  to  investigate  the 
edible  ([ualities  of  these  curious 
vegetable  products.  The  bold- 
ness of  the  individual  was  only 
e(iualled  by  that  of  the  person 
who  first  tasted  an  oyster;  but 
it  cannot  compare  with  the 
rashness  of  those  who  in  the 
present  degenerate  days,  when 
bacteria  and  ptomaines  are 
rampant,  consume  these  favourite 
molluscs.  Though  the  origin  of 
the  use  of  fungi  as  an  article  of 
food  is  lost  in  obscurity,  it  is 
very  certain  that  they  have  been 
so  used  for  a  great  number  of 
year.s.  The  ancient  Romans  are 
sui>posed  to  have  eaten  them, 
though  it  is  uncertain  how  many 
difi'erent  kinds  they  made  u.se  of. 
At  the  present  time  they  are 
much  more  einiiloyed  on  the 
(Continent  for  culinary  purposes 
than  they  are  in  this  country, 
and  many  more  kinds  are  par- 
taken of.  Here  in  England  few 
persons  ever  think  of  tasting  any 
other  kind  of  fungus  than  the 
ordinary  Mushroom  (Agaricus 
campestris),  although  many  other 
kinds  are  quite  as  palatable,  and 
some  are  considered  by  many  to 
have  a  decidedly  more  delicious 
flavour,  but  the  general  public 
and  the  man  in  the  street  class 
them  all  as  toadstools,  and  (juite  unfit  for 
human  consumption.  The  edible  fungi  are 
really  very  numerous.  Among  the  Agarics 
there  are  jirobably  some  sixty  species  which 
are  quite  wholesome.  It  should  always  be 
remembered  that  the  part  of  the  fungus  which 
is  eaten  is  not  the  whole  i)lant,  but  merely  that 
which  bears  the  spores,  the  plant  itself  is  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  "  spawn,"  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  it  being  eaten.  However,  in 
this  article  the  term  "  fungus"  is  meant  to  allude 
to  the  spore-bearing  piortion.  The  fungi  which 
may  be  eaten  with  impunity  and  are  useful  as 
articles  of  food  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
seven  divisions,    The  first  comprises 
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THE   BRILLIANT   FLY   AGARIC   (aGARICTS   MCSCARIU.s).       DEADLY   POISOXOCS. 


The  Agakics, 
which   consist   of    a   stem    carrying  a    round, 
more  or  less  flattened,  cap,  the  underside  of 
which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  thin  plates, 
radiating  from  the   stem  to  the   edge  of  the 
cap.     On  either  side  of   these  plates,  which 
are  known  as  "gills,"  the  spores  are  produced. 
In  this  division  are  the  Mushrooms  and  their 
near  allies.    The  common  Mushroom  (Agaricus 
campestris)  is  consumed  in  far  larger  ijuantities 
than  any  other  species,  and  is   cultivated   at 
the  present  time  to  an  extent  which  would 
surprise  our  grand-parents,  and  now  forms  a  I 
very  considerable  industry,  not   only   in  this 
country,  but  also   on  the    Continent.      Near  | 
Paris  they  are  very  largely  grown    in  caves.  | 
In  one  there  are,  it  is  said,  some  twenty-one 
miles   run  of   beds.      Another   very   common 
Mushroom    frequently   found    in    our    fields, 
A.  arvensis,  and  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  horse  Mushroom,"  is  a  much  larger  species, 
and  has  been  found  of  the  weight  of  3lb  ,  and 
measuring  4  feet    in    circumference.      Small 
specimens     very    much     resemble    the    other 
species ;    it  is  very  largely  used  for  making  j 
ketchup,  and  is  often  sold  as  the-  real  Mush- 
room ;    it   has,   however,   a   stronger    flavour. 
The  true  Mushroom  has  a  collar  or  ring  round 
the  stem  :  it  is  never  found  in  woods,  and  if 
laid  for  some  hours  on  a  white  plate  or  sheet 
of  paper  the  spores  which  it  will  deposit,  if 
)ip',  are  of  a  purple  colour.     If  there  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  any  that  may 
be  obtained,  they  may  be  known   by  these 
characters.     Another    common    species    often 
found  growing   on  old  stumps  is  A.  melleus. 
This   is  highly  esteemed  abroad,  but   in   this 
country   it   is    not    considered    palatable.    A. 
procerus,   sometimes    known    as   the    parasol 
fungus  or  Mushroom,  is  a  very  elegant  species  ; 
it  has  a   long   slender  stem  some  S  inches  or 
y   inches    in    length,   and    occasionally    even 
longer,  surmounted  by  a  greyish  brown  some- 
what conical  cap,  which  is  rough  and  scaly.     It 
is  much  esteemed  on  the  Continent,  but  it  is 
not   often   eaten  in   England.     A   very  early 
species  is  the  St.  George's  Mushroom  (Agaricus 
gambosus) ;  it  may  often  be  found  in  May  or 
June  growing  in  rings.    In  Italy  and  France  it 


is  very  highly  valued,  and  will  fetch  as  much 
as  10s.  to  15s.  per  lb.  when  dried.  The  common 
Fairy  Ring  Champignon  (Marasmius  oreades) 
is  one  of  the  most  delicious  species  ;  it  is  very 
small  compared  with  those  already  named,  but 
is  very  common.  A  bright  golden  yellow 
species,  the  Chantarelle(Cantharellus  cib^irius), 
is  but  seldom  eaten  in  England,  though  on  the 
I  Continent  it  is  a  universal  favourite.  There 
are  many  other  species  which  are  most  whole- 
some and  delicious,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  them  all  in  the  present  paper.  The 
second  division  of  edible  fungi  are 

I  The  Boleti. 

They  very  much  resemble  the  Agarics  in  form, 
and  are  nearly  allied  to  them,  but  they  differ 
in  not  having  any  gills  on  the  underside  of  the 
cap,  but  instead  there  are  an  enormous  number 
of  very  fine  tubes  placed  close  together  so  that 
the  surface  appears  to  be  covered  with  fine 
pores.  The  spores  are  formed  inside  these 
tubes.  The  number  of  edible  Boleti  is  small 
compared  with  the  Agarics,  but  there  are  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  species  which  are  wholesome 
and  palatable.  B.  edulis  is  a  very  common 
species,  and  is  more  eaten  than  any  of  the  other 
species.  B.  aestivalis  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
one  of  the  best  species.    The  next  division  is 

The  Polyporei, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  very  different  looking  to 
those  which  we  have  already  considered,  as 
they  usually  have  no  stems,  or  only  very  short 
ones,  and  the  stems  are  generally  at  one  side 
and  not  central,  as  in  the  Agarics  and  Boleti. 
The  underside  of  the  cap  is  covered  with  fine 
tubes  like  the  Boleti.  They  grow  on  trees  or 
timber,  forming  the  large  bracket-like  growths 
often  seen  on  the  stems  of  trees,  and  instead  of 
decaying  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  as  most 
fungi  do,  they  remain  for  weeks,  some  species 
becoming  very  hard,  woody,  and  very  indes- 
tructible. Only  a  few  species  are  considered 
edible,  and  they  are  not  much  sought  after. 
Only  quite  young  specimens  should  be  used. 
One  species  known  as  the  Beefsteak  fungus 
(Fistulina  hepatica),  so  called  from  its  slight 
re?emblance  to  a  beefsteak  in  appearance,  is 
more  juicy  and  fleshy  than  the  others,  and  is 


much  esteemed  by  mycophagist.s.  It 
sometimes  grows  to  a  great  size,  one 
having  been  found  by  Dr.  Badham, 
the  author  of  a  well-knovvn  work  on 
edible  fungi,  weighing  Sib.,  and 
measuring  6  feet  in  circumference. 
It  is  said  that  "in  Vienna  it  is  sliced 
and  eaten  with  sa'ad  like  Beetroot, 
which  it  then  much  resembles." 

The  CL.iVABiEi  (Club-shaped  j 
Fungi), 
which  constitute  another  division,  are 
very  unlike  any  of  the  preceding. 
They  are  generally  found  in  kind  of 
tufts  of  more  or  less  slender  stems, 
sometimes  branched  at  the  top  like 
the  antlers  of  a  stag.  There  are  about 
half  a  dozen  species  that  are  edible. 
Nearly  all  the  white-spored  species 
may  be  eaten.  Another  division 
contains 

The  "Poi-f  Balls," 

or    Lycoperdac;e,  which  are  too  well 

known  to  require  any  description.  The 

large  specie.--,  Lycoperdon  giganteum, 

is  the  one  most   generally  eaten.     It 

sometimes  grows  as  large  as  a  football, 

and    has    been    known    to   attain    a 

weight  of  14lb.,  and  the  circumference 

of  4  feet  !J   inches.      This  specie.s,  as 

well    as   the   smaller   ones,    must    be 

eaten  when  young,  for  old  specimens 

are  nothing  more  than  a  mass   of  an   almost 

felt-like   substance    filled    with    innumerable 

spores,  but  when  young  cut   into  slices  and 

nicely    fried    they    make    a    most    palatable 

dish   for    breakfast,    and    one   specimen    will 

furnish  a  repast  for  several  persons.     Though 

by   no    means    an    uncommon    species,   it    is 

never  found  in  large  numbers   together.     The 

smaller  species,  which  are  common  on  open 

downs,    etc.,    are    sometimes    very    plentiful. 

Another  very  distinct  group  of  fungi  are 

The  "  Morels," 
which  to  some  extent  resemble  the  Agarics  in 
outward  apjiearance,  but  they  are  really  very 
different.  They  con.si!!t  of  a  short  stem,  sur- 
mounted by  a  conical  or  ball-like  cap,  which  is 
very  much  wrinkled  longitudinally.  The  spores 
are  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  cap.  The 
best  known  species  is  Morchella  esculenta, 
which  is  considered  quite  a  delicacy,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  by  no  means  common  here. 
There  are  two  other  species  found  in  this 
country,  but  they  are  more  rare.  A  very 
nearly  allied  genus,  Helvella,  contains  several 
species  which  are  edible.  Only  two,  however, 
are  found  in  this  country — H.  crispa  and  II. 
lacunosa. 

The  Teuffles. 
The  last  group  which  we  have  to  mention 
contains  the  well  -  known  Truffles  or 
Tuberacei.  These  fungi  are  entirely  subter- 
ranean. The  English  species  which  is  in  most 
request  is  Tuber  lestivum,  but  in  France  they 
have  other  species,  T.  melanospermura  and  T. 
magnatum,  which  have  a  better  flavour  and 
are  found  in  greater  abundance,  so  that  the 
industry  of  Truffle  hunting  in  this  country  has 
declined  and  is  now  practically  nonexistent. 
The  Truffle  fungi  are  most  plentiful  in  soils  of  a 
calcareous  nature,  and  they  grow  under  the 
shade  of  trees,  but  not  where  it  is  too  dense. 
The  two  favourite  trees  are  the  Oak  and  Horn- 
beam, but  they  are  also  found  under  Chestnuts, 
Hazel,  Birch,  Box,  and  Beech,  and  in  places 
where  they  grow  something  may  be  done  to 
cause  them  to  increase  by  judiciously  thinning 
the  trees,  so  that  the  ground  should  not  be  too 
shaded,  but   all   attempts   to   really  cultivate 
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Truffles  have  hitherto  failed  after  a  few  years 
of  indirt'ereiit  success.  These  fungi  consist  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  spawn  composed  of 
a  number  of  fine  white  threads,  on  which  grow 
the  Truffles,  which  are  the  spore-bearing  part 
of  the  fungus.  Many  very  interesting  accounts 
have  been  written  from  time  to  time  describing 
the  cleverness  of  the  dogs  which  are  used  for 
discovering  the  whereabouts  of  these  suliter- 
ranean  fungi  and  the  means  used  for  training 
them,  but  however  interesting  it  may  be  it  is  a 
subject  which  cannot  now  be  entered  into. 
Though  it  is  unquestionable  that  very  many 
different  kinds  of  fungi  are  very  desirable 
articles  of  food,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  there 
are  also  many  that  are  quite  the  reverse  and 
are  decidedly  poisonous.  Even  the  real  Mush- 
room, like  many  other  articles  of  food,  if  eaten 
when  in  a  state  of  decay  is  decidedly  unwhole- 
some. Unfortunately,  there  are  no  rules  which 
can  be  laid  down  by  which  edible  fungi  can  be 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  not,  and 
the  only  way  to  ensure  safety  in  this  respect  is 
to  learn  the  characters  of  the  edible  ones  that 
are  most  likely  to  be  met  with  and  some  of  the 
poisonous  ones,  so  that  they  may  be  at  once 
recognised.  No  fungus,  however,  should  be 
eaten  which  when  cut  soon  turns  a  blue  colour 
or  that  has  an  acrid  taste.  Fungi  should 
always  be  cooked,  and  are  best  stewed,  broiled, 
fried,  or  baked,  .seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
vinegar.  Fungi  have  no  doubt  a  certain  value 
as  an  article  ot  food,  but  the  value  is  not  great. 
They  contain  a  large  amount  of  water,  varying 
from  9  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  the  woody 
Polyporei  being  those  which  contain  least.  A 
fair  average  for  Agarics  would  be  from  60  per 
cent,  to  70  per  cent.  About  20  per  cent,  of 
the  solid  matter  is  composed  of  cellulose,  which 
cannot  be  digested  by  the  human  stomach, 
though  it  can  by  those  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals.  Of  the  remainder  about  C  per  cent, 
or  7  per  cent,  are  albuminoides,  which  are 
valuable  as  food,  as  they  contain  a  higher 
percentage  of  nitrogen,  which  is  the  nutritive 
element,  than  I'eas  or  Beans,  whose  food  value 
is  well  known. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  exhibition  of  fungi 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  15th  inst.  will  create 


much  interest  in  the  subject  of  edible  fungi, 
and  that  many  persons  who  have  not  hitherto 
eaten  any  but  the  common  Mushroom  will 
overcome  any  prejudice  they  may  have  against 
eating  Toadstools,  and  come  forward  boldly 
and  join  the  ranks  of  the  true  mycophagists. 
G.  S.  Saunders. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

E.\RLV-FLO\VERIXG  border  varieties 
are  especially  tine  this  year,  the  past 
wet  weather  having  favoured  their 
growth,  and  few  late-flowering  plants 
can  surpass  them  for  giving  a  wealth  of 
bloom  at  this  season,  either  for  cut 
BowiT.s  or  for  brightening  the  beds  and  borders 
when  many  other  kinds  of  plants  are  on  the  wane. 
Here  we  have  aborderabout70yard3longand2yards 
broad,  planted  with  four  varieties  :  Back  row, 
Mrs.  CuUingford  (while)  ;  third  row.  Flora  (bright 
golden  yellow) ;  second  row,  White  St.  Grouts  ; 
and  the  front  line,  Piercy's  Seedling  (orange), 
which  at  the  present  time  is  just  developing  finely, 
and  will  in  a  short  time  be  in  full  beauty.  The 
growth  of  these  varieties  is  compact,  and  they  arc 
very  free-flowering,  and,  being  only  of  moderate 
height,  they  are  not  e.xposed  to  much  damage 
from  heavy  winds.  The  last-named,  Piercy's 
■Seedling,  though  an  old  variety,  is  sldl  one  ot  the 
best  for  bedding.  See  that  the  growths  are  neatly 
supported,  and  give  a  slight  dressing  of  artificial 
manure  should  the  weather  continue  showery. 
Keep  the  roots  well  supplied  «ith  liquid  manure 
should  a  spell  of  drought  set  in,  when  these  will 
go  on  flowering  for  some  long  time  to  come. 

TiiAi.NED  Specimen  Plants. 

These  are  somewhat  late  this  year,  but  other- 
wise looking  well.  If  required  for  early  shows  in 
November  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them 
under  glass,  as  by  so  doing  it  will  make  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight's  difl'erence  to  them.  A  light  airy 
house  is  the  best  possible  place,  but,  failing  this, 
any  old  light,  temporarily  erected  building  may  be 
made  to  answer  the  purpose.  Place  it  in  full  sun, 
but  in  all  cases  elevate  the  plants  as  close  to  the 
glass  as  possible.  The  growths  should  be  securely 
supported,  and  thoroughly  dust  the  undersides  of 
the  foliage  with  sulphur  and  fumigate  them  two  or 


three  nights  in  succession.  The  plants  will  require 
liberal  feeding  with  manure  water  to  ensure  finely- 
developed  flowers  and  good  healthy  foliage.  Dis- 
bud immediately  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  The  final 
tieing  should  not  be  done  till  the  bud  begins  to 
unfold. 

Pompons. 
This  charming  section  is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed 
for  home  use  when  a  suitable  selection  is  made  and 
the  plants  nicely  grown.  These  always  look  their 
best  in  bush  form  from  medium-sized  plants,  and 
neatly  and  naturally  looped  to  one  stout  stake 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and  the  small 
single  varieties  should  be  treated  precisely  in  the 
same  way.  The  disbudding  of  these  should  be 
done  judiciously.  Just  sufficient  should  be  taken 
off  to  allow  each  bloom  to  properly  expand,  for 
when  overcrowded  they  are  poor  and  are  not 
nearly  so  effective.  These  will  also  require  plenty 
of  feeding  ;  the  growths  should  be  kept  free  from 
insect  pests,  rust,  and  mildew  by  taking  the 
necessary  precautions. 

Preparation  Against  Frost. 

It  is  quite  possible  in  low-lying  districts,  and 
indeed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  that  we  may 
experience  frost  any  time  after  this  date  sufficiently 
severe  to  injure  the  young  tender  buds  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  especially  on  those  plants  that 
have  been  highly  led  and  well  grown.  Though 
Chrysanthemums,  when  allowed  to  grow  naturally 
in  the  borders,  are  practically'  hardy,  I  have  known 
3"  or  4°  do  a  considerable  amount  of  damage  to 
the  buds  when  quite  small  on  plants  which  have 
been  cultivated  for  specimen  blooms.  Though  this 
may  not  be  apparent  at  the  time,  defective  flowers 
will  be  the  result,  and  the  younger  the  buds  the 
more  susceptible  are  they  to  injury.  Thin  tiffany 
should  always  be  placed  over  the  plants  at  night 
when  the  glass  goes  below  40°.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldtnham  Hotae  Gardens,  E/stree,  Herts. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Hepaticas. 
TuosE  who  wish  to  increase  their  stock  of  these 
lovely  flowers  will  find  the  present  time  the  best 
for  this  operation.  So  persistently  do  they  shrink 
from  the  hand  of  the  careless  cukivator  that  when 
we  meet  with  them  in  great  flowering  clumps  we 
know  they  have  long  been  left  to  grow  in  their 
own  sweet  waj'.  It  is  easy  enough  to  fail  in  the 
cultivation  of  Hepaticas.  Plant  I  hem  in  borders 
that  are  regularly  dug  and  scratched,  and  altered 
and  muddled  by  that  class  of  gardeners  whose 
inborn  faith  it  is  that  a  tree  exists 
only  to  be  cut  down  and  the  prettiest 
weed  to  be  pulled  up  ;  trust  to  this 
order  ot  genius  and  you  will  never 
see  any  Hepaticas  a  second  lime. 
The  secret  of  success  may  be  said  to 
consist  in  first  finding  a  proper  place 
for  them  ;  and,  secondly,  in  leaving 
them  alone.  They  thrive  b;st  in  a 
peaty  soil,  but  in  this  respect  they 
are  not  particular.  Almost  any  soil 
will  suit  these  lovely  plants.  Partial 
shade  is  better  for  theni  than  the 
full  sun,  and  a  cold  climate  better 
than  a  warm  one.  They  are  very 
easily  increased  by  division,  and  the 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better.  When 
divided  and  planted  a  little  fresh 
soil,  principally  leaf-mould,  or  peat 
and  sand,  should  be  put  to  the  roots 
of  each  patch  ;  this  will  help  them 
to  start  away  freely.  Should  the 
weather  be  dry  at  the  time  of  planting 
they  should  be  watered,  and  the  soil 
pressed  firmly  to  each  plant.  Very 
small  pieces  are  better  potted  into 
very  small  pots  using  light  gritty  soil. 
Plunge  them  in  cool  ashes  in  a  par- 
tially shaded  situation,  and  plant  out 
when  they  have  filled  the  pots  with 
roots. 

Boles. 
Various  kinds  of  bulbs  should  now 
be  planted  as  fast   as  they  come  to 
hand.       The    Daffodils    or    Narcissi 
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should  first  be  attended  to  ;  in  mixed  borders 
they  do  remarkably  well  if  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  for  several  years.  When  used  for 
beds  it  is  difficult  to  move  them  in  time  for  the 
summer  flowers  without  their  suffering  from 
removal  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  It  is,  however, 
for  mixed  borders  they  are  principally  recommended. 
Among  others  which  should  have  early  attention 
are  Snowdrops,  always  best  when  planted  early. 
Crocuses  also  will  give  far  better  results  if  planted 
in  good  time.  The  Musk  and  Feather  Hyacinths 
should  now  be  planted  in  a  sunny  spot  where  the 
bulbs  may  get  well  ripened.  Eiythroniums  (Dog's- 
tooth  Violets)  do  well  in  a  partially  shaded  place. 
If  the  soil  is  really  damp  so  much  the  better. 
Leucojums  may  be  planted  almost  anywhere,  and 
if  planted  deeply  the  beds  or  plots  may  be  dug 
over  and  replanted  for  summer  or  autumn  erfect. 
Chionodoxas  and  Scillas  should  be  planted  in 
quantity  wherever  room  can  be  found  for  them  ; 
they  will  help  materially  to  brighten  up  the  garden 
in  early  spring. 

Pentstemons. 

These  are  doing  well  this  season.  Cuttings  of  the 
best  types  should  now  be  put  in,  choosing  only 
those  varieties  which  show  healthy  growth.  They 
strike  well  in  a  cold  frame  placed  on  a  hard  ash 
bottom  with  about  4  inches  of  soil.  Only  a  few 
cuttings  should  be  taken  at  a  time,  as  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  flag  badly,  and  they  should  be 
well  watered  and  kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  few 
days  until  they  begin  to  revive.         T.  B.  Field. 

Avhwellthorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Norwich. 

KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 

Tomatoes. 
In  this  neighbourhood  the  only  Tomatoes  that 
have  given  anything  like  good  results  in  the  open 
are  those  planted  against  walls  having  a  warm 
aspect.  The  plants  in  open  quarters  have  grown 
freely,  but  the  amount  of  fruit  that  will  finish 
properly  is  not  nearly  commensurate  with  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  them.  Two  pounds  per 
plant  is  about  the  average  weight  of  fruit,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  these  will  finish  sufficiently  well 
to  pay  for  the  trouble  incurred.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  but  little  to  choose  between  this 
season  and  last.  The  varieties  that  do  best  with 
us  in  the  open  are  Up-to-Date,  Sutton's  Al,  and 
Ham  Green.  These  plants,  growing  on  south 
walls,  are  carrying  faiily  heavy  crops  of  good-sized 
fruits,  and  all  Ihey  now  need  is  bright  sunny 
weather.  Gather  the  fruits  when  they  become 
yellow  and  lay  them  on  a  bed  of  wood-wool  in  a 
vinery  or  other  structure  where  a  little  fire-heat  is 
maintained.  Small  fruits  that  cannot  be  expected 
to  ripen  should  be  removed.  All  side  growths  and 
some  part  of  the  strong  main  leaves  may  also  be 
cut  away  to  admit  light  to  the  fruits. 

Plants  for  winter  fruiting  should  now  be  growing 
freely  and  nearly  ready  for  shifting  into  their 
fruiting  pots.  Admit  abundance  of  air  to  the 
structure  on  all  favourable  occasions  to  ensure 
sturdy  growth,  and  when  the  weather  becomes 
cold  and  frosty  a  little  fire-heat  must  be  applied, 
but  avoid  excess  until  the  fruit  is  set. 

Peas. 
This  has  been  a  good  season  tor  Peas  in  general, 
and  late  varieties  in  particular.  That  grand 
variety  Autocrat  is  yielding  many  dishes  of  rich 
full-flavoured  Pfeas,  and  they  have  the  appearance 
of  continuing  to  bear  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
points  of  the  shoots  should  now  be  pinched  out, 
and  if  the  haulm  has  a  tendency  to  fall  away  from 
the  supports  a  string  must  be  passed  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  row  on  both  sides. 

Beans. 
Although  late  in  coming  into  use,  the  Runner 
Beans  have  done  well,  both  quality  and  quantity 
being  all  we  could  wish  for.  Keep  the  pods 
gathered  closely,  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  by  allowing  any  to  become  old  and  seedy  the 
season  of  bearing  will  be  shortened.  A  sowing  of 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  or  Osborn's  Forcing  may  now  be 
made  for  winter  fruiting,  provided  proper  con- 
venience is  at  command.  Pots  7  inches  in 
diameter  should  be  three  parts  filled  with  light, 


rich  soil  and  eight  Beans  placed  at  equal  distances 
apart  on  the  surface,  and  cover  with  half  an  inch 
of  soil.  A  stage  or  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  warm 
house  should  be  accorded  them,  and  when  the 
seedlings  are  up  give  frequent  copious  syringings 
and  grow  on  freely  until  flowering  commences, 
when  a  dryer  atmosphere  should  be  maintained  for 
a  few  days.  A  temperature  of  60*  to  G5''  will  be 
necessary. 
Stoneleiyh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Martin. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Loreaine  and  Varieties. 
Any  late-rooted  plants  of  this  Begonia  should  now 
receive  all  encouragement  possible,  as  growth  made 
after  the  month  of  September  is  too  late  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  crop  of  flowers.  Pinch  off  the 
flower-buds  once  more  from  those  plants  intended 
to  bloom  in  October  and  November.  Allow  them 
plenty  of  room  ;  overcrowding  always  results  in 
inferior  quality.  Keep  the  shoots  tied  up,  using 
for  supports  for  this  purpose  light,  green-painted 
stakes,  but  avoid  using  more  stakes  to  a  plant  than 
are  necessary  ;  any  plant  overstaked  has  a  stiff  and 
objectionable  appearance.  These  plants  should  be 
allowed  a  night  temperature  of  .5.5"  to  60",  with  an 
increase  of  10"  or  more  during  the  day. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux. 
Pot  on  the  joung  stock  of  plants  before  the  pots 
are  full  of  rotti.  Any  growth  made  during  the 
next  five  or  six  weeks  is  more  satisfactory  than 
growth  made  during  the  short  dull  days  of 
December.  This  plant  requires  more  heat  and 
moisture  than  the  preceding. 

Poinsettias 
should  now  be  allotted  a  light  position,  with  a 
night  temperature  of  60°  in  a  well-ventilated  house. 
Keep  the  plants  well  watered  at  the  roots,  but  avoid 
anything  approaching  a  damp  stagnant  atmosphere, 
and,  until  the  floral  bracts  are  beginning  to 
develop,  water  with  clear  water  only. 

Gardenias. 
The  season's  growth  should  be  well  ripened  by 
this  time,  therefore,  give  the  plants  more  air,  light, 
and  room,  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  if  the  plants  have  been  plunged  up 
to  this  time  it  is  now  advisable  to  lift  them  out  of 
the  plunging  material.  Any  roots  found  there 
must  be  checked,  as  the  object  now  is  to  induce 
a  short  period  of  rest,  during  which  the  flower-buds 
form  and  gradually  develop  in  preparation  for  the 
next  crop  of  flowers. 

SOLANUM    CAPSICASTRDM 

should  now  be  allowed  all  the  light  and  air  that 
can  be  conveniently  and  safely  given  them,  and  for 
this  purpose  raise  the  plants  on  pots  that  will 
bring  them  within  6  inches  or  S  inches  of  the  glass 
of  the  frame  in  which  they  are  growing.  Should 
aphis  show  themselves  dislodge  them  with  a  sharp 
syringing  with  Quassia  Extract  or  dust  them  with 
Tobacco  powder,  which  should  afterwards  be 
syringed  off  with  clear  water.  It  will  now  be 
necessary  to  prepare  for  housing  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Ericas,  Epacris,  and  any  other  green- 
house plants  that  may  have  been  placed  out  of 
doors  during  the  summer  months.  In  ail  cases  see 
that  the  drainage  is  not  in  any  way  obstructed, 
and  in  the  case  of  Camellias,  should  bright  periods 
of  sun  intervene,  shade  the  plants  with  tiffany. 
Large  plants  of  Ericas  that  require  restaking  and 
tying  should  be  attended  to  when  they  are  housed 
or  the  plants  may  get  broken.  These  remarks 
apply  also  to  Genetyllis,  Dracophyllums,  or  any 
other  plants  requiring  the  support  of  stakes  ;  if 
carefully  tied  as  soon  as  they  are  placed  under 
glass  they  present  a  neat  appearance  through  the 
winter. 

TllYRSACANTHDS    ROTILANS. 

Plants  from  cuttings  rooted  in  March  or  April 
should  now  receive  their  last  shift  for  the  season  ; 
5-inch  pots  are  usually  large  enough  for  April- 
struck  plants,  and  6-inch  for  the  stronger  of  those 
rooted  in  March.  Avoid  placing  them  in  too 
large  pots,  for  to  bloom  them  successfully  the  pots 
shoidd  be  full  of  roots  by  the  end  of  October.  Give 
the  plants  a  good  light  position  in  either  a  hot  pit 


or  on  the  side  stage  of  the  stove.  This  plant  is 
rather  subject  to  brown  scale,  but  with  regular 
attention  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  clean  ;  it  should 
be  grown  on  rapidly,  and  it  will  amply  repay  for 
all  attention  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  graceful, 
pendulous,  long  racemes  of  flowers. 

Wendorer.  J.  Jaqdes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor   is   not    responsible    for  the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

VERONICA     HULKEANA. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — As  (I  believe)  the  first  to  raise  and 
flower  Veronica  hulkeana  in  this  country, 
such  a  charming  illustration  of  my  old 
favourite  as  that  on  page  115  gave  me 
great  pleasure,  for  it  is,  I  think,  as  staled 
by  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the  most  beautiful 
of  its  section.  It  is  certainly  not  half  enough 
grown,  for  even  in  parts  of  the  country  where  its 
hardiness  is  more  than  doubtful,  it  is  a  charming 
greenhouse  shrub.  Mr.  Douglas,  then  of  Loxford 
Hall,  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  it  in  the 
spring  of  I8S2,  and  a  few  years  after  that  I  saw  a 
number  of  well-flowered  examples  on  a  coster- 
monger's  barrow  in  the  streets  of  London,  grown 
in  the  regulation  5-inch  pot.  They  would  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  unremunerative,  for  I  have 
not  met  with  it  since  under  such  conditions,  nor 
even  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  T. 

FRUIT    TREE    PRUNING. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest,  mixed  with 
considerable  surprise,  Mr.  Thomas's  paper  on  fruit 
pruning  in  your  issue  of  the  22nd  ult.  It  goes 
against  all  my  preconceived  ideas.  I  have  always 
thought  (and  acted  on  the  supposition)  that  after 
the  pruning  in  the  spring,  subsequent  to  planting, 
bush  Apples  should  be  left  severely  alone,  except 
to  thin  out  the  centres  when  getting  crowded. 
Some  eight  years  ago  I  planted  a  lot  of  Apples  on 
Paradise  stock,  and  have  never,  after  the  first 
year,  put  a  knife  to  them.  They  have  always 
borne  remarkably  well,  and  there  have  been  none 
of  the  long  barren  branches  Mr.  Thomas  speaks  of. 
I  have  always  found  that  when  the  shoots  of  this 
year  are  left  alone  and  allowed  to  extend  them- 
selves the  following  one,  they  become  thickly 
studded  with  fruit  buds,  and  so  I  get  both  fruit 
and  increased  size  of  tree.  However,  Mr.  Thomas 
is  so  great  an  authority,  I  determined  to  act  on 
his  advice,  and  carried  out  his  directions  on  all  my 
young  trees,  but  I  must  say  in  a  beautiful  spirit 
of  faith.  If  I  find  the  result  is  only  a  production 
cf  a  mass  of  wood  I  shall  feel  inclined  to  cross  the 
Channel  and  proceed  to  fierce  personal  violence  ! 
But  what  does  he  say  about  those  sorts  which 
onl}'  bear  on  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  such  as  Irish 
Peach  and  Scarlet  Crofton  ?  This  last  variety 
seems  to  be  little  known  or  planted  in  England, 
and  yet  I  think  it  runs  Cox's  Oiange  Pippin  very 
close  indeed  for  the  premiership  of  eating  Apples. 
I  should  like  to  have  this  pruning  subject  venti- 
lated by  some  more  of  the  high  priests  of  the  pro- 
fession, such  as  Mr.  Bunyard  or  Mr.  Pearson  of 
Chilwell. 

County  Cavan.  D.  K. 


THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — As  you  invite  notes  from  your  readers  as  to 
their  mode  of  growing  this  choice  garden  plant,  I 
may  say  that  in  this  Yorkshire  garden  we  find  the 
Hollyhock  invaluable  in  August  and  September. 
As  I  look  out  across  the  Uwn  I  see  four  splendid 
spikes  on  the  plant  depicted  on  page  21  of  The 
Garden,  January  10,  and  there  are  other  eight  or 
ten  of  this  noble  and  picturesque  family  at  present 
in  bloom,  some  of  which  have  been  flowering  already 
for  over  a  month,  and  are  by  no  means  near  their 
end  yet.  This  long  period  of  blooming  is  one  of 
the  greatest  attractions  of  the  plant,  another  is 
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the  great  variety  of  lovely  colouring  in  its  flowers, 
also  its  stately  appearance  as  a  plant  for  the  back 
of  the  herbaceous  bonier,  and  its  ability,  with  a 
little  help,  to  withstand  the  windy  days  that  often 
startle  the  garden  in  early  autumn. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  be  saved 
from  au3'  monstrosities  in  Hollyhocks. 
Here  we  have  only  singles,  and  each 
plant  is  allowed  to  grow  pretty  much 
in  its  own  way,  putting  up  as  many 
stems  as  it  has  strength  to  nourish. 
Even  thus,  we  get  them  towering 
above  a  5  foot  hedge,  which  is  a  good  protection  to 
them  from  the  we^t  wind.  Here  they  do  (|uite  as 
well  under  partial  shade  of  trees  as  in  the  open  ; 
indeed,  our  best  specimens  are  on  the  shady  border. 
I  see  some  writers  strongly  recommend  heavily 
manured  soil  for  Hollyhocks,  and  probably  in  sandy 
or  poor  soil  they  require  help,  but  in  good  deep 
loam  and  a  not  too  dry  climate,  they  do  not  appear 
to  require  it.  Biennials  they  may  be,  but  each  3  ear 
new  growth  come.'  from  the  old  stools  or  offshoots 
from  them,  and  a  can  of  liquid  manure  in  early 
summer,  and  a  5  foot  cane  to  support  each  of  the 
larger  spikes  later  on,  is  all  the  attention  given  to 
them.  One  of  Messrs.  Kelway's  singles.  Sulphur 
Queen,  purchased  in  the  spring,  is  now  a  most 
welcome  addition. 
Beechwood,  Mtwiton.  Walter  Jesper. 


HEUCHERA  SANGUINEA  WALKER'S 
VARIETY. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — This  variety  was  extensively  shown  by  Mr. 
Amos  Perry  at  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  all  Mr.  Perry 
claims  for  it,  namely,  that  it  is  the  most  brilliant 
of  all  the  Heucheras.  To  myself,  as  it  appeared  in 
Mr.  Perry's  group  some  six  weeks  ago,  it  was  not 
only  the  most  brilliant  of  its  race,  but  decidedly 
the  largest  of  the  red  flowered  sorts.  The  shade 
is  more  akin  to  verniiliou-crimson,  and  very  effective 
even  when  set  amongst  many  good  things.  The 
variety,  which  I  believe  really  originated  with  Mr. 
Perry,  first  flowered  as  a  seedling  in  the  garden  of 
the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears.  This  gentle- 
man, a  customer  of  Mr.  Perry's,  seeing  the 
improvement  in  size  and  colour,  decided  to  grow 
and  increase  the  seedling  plant,  and  presently 
discard  the  older  variety.  Mr.  Perry,  too,  not 
slow  to  recognise  the  merit  of  the  plant,  secured 
all  available  stock,  and  is  now  making  a  specialty 
of  what  is  doubtless  the  finest  of  all  the  red 
flowered  Heucheras.  E.  Jenkins. 


THE    USELESSNESS    OF    MALMAISOX 

CARNATIONS. 

[To  the  Editor  or   "The  Carden."] 

Sir,— Replying  to  a  previous  note  of  mine,  your 
correspondent  C.  J.  Ellis  writes,  on  page  154,  in 
favour  of  the  Malmaison  section  of  Carnations. 
The  principal  defence,  however,  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  fact  that  employers  like  them,  and  of  course 
a  gardener  should  above  all  things  study  his 
emploj'er's  wishes,  but  this  does  not  make  the 
flowers  in  question  anymore  graceful  or  pleasing. 
As  well  might  beauty  be  claimed  for  a  pug  dog  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  fondled  by  the  highest  in  the 
land,  simpl}-  because  it  happens  to  be  fashionable 
to  do  so.  T. 

BLUE  WATER  LILIES. 
[To  the  Editok  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,  —  Mr.  Ovven  Thomas,  writing  on  "Water 
Lilies"  (page  31),  saj'S  :  "Unfortunately,  so  far 
we  have  no  blue  hardy  Water  Lilies.  Let  us  hope 
that  before  long  a  hardy  stellata  or  zanzibarensis 
may  be  forthcoming."  There  are  certainly  blue 
Water  Lilies  that  grow  in  portions  of  Africa  that 
are  far  cooler  than  the  habitats  of  the  two  species 
above  named,  and  that  should,  therefore,  prove 
much  hardier.  In  the  Knyina  district,  that  lies 
on  the  south  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  between  Cape 
Town  and  Port  Elizabeth,  blue  Water  Lilies  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  rivers  running  from  the  Outeuiqua 
Mountains  to  the  sea.     This  range  is  over  100  miles 
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in  length,  and  its  distance  from  the  sea  ranges  height,  j'et  many  have  a  coating  of  snow  in  the 
from  '20  miles  to  .5  miles.  Even  the  highest  peaks  winter.  In  February,  which  is  summer  at  the 
are  by  no  means  lofty,  and  from  my  recollection  of  Cape,  when  camping-out  by  a  river-side  in  a  deep 
them  I  should  doubt  if  any  exceeded  5,000  feet  in    kloof,  the  mercury  was  only  10''  above  freezing  at 

t2  a.  m.  on  one  occasion. 
The   region,    which   is 
splendidly       timbered 
and  is  well  watered  by 
swift-running  streams 
and   rivers  every  few 
miles,       abounds       in 
flowers.  Gladioli,  Wat- 
sonias,    Freesias,    and 
all    sorts    of    bulbous 
plants  being  met  with 
in    quantity,    and    the   Scarborough 
Lily  (Vallola  purpurea)  growing  m 
hundreds  by  the  side  of  a  river  that 
has  cut    itself  a   channel   some  800 
feet  deep    in    the    plateau    through 
which   it    flows,    these    being   often 
covered    by    10   feet   or    15   leet    of 
roaring  water  after  heavy  rains.     I 
have  often  thought  that  a  collector 
inight   reap   a   rich    harvest   in   the 
Knysna  <listrict  and  its  continuation 
the  Zitzikama  Forest,  that  extends 
towards  Humansdorp,  and  I  am  at 
least  assured   that   the   blue  Water 
Lilies  that  live   there  would  possess 
a  far  hardier  constitution  than    N. 
stellata  or  N.  zanzibarensis. 

S.    W    FlTZHERBERT. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


RUNNER    BEAN    HaCK- 
WOUD    SUCCESS. 

I  WAS  glad  to  notice  that 
this  splendid  new  Bean, 
raised  by  Mr.  .J.  Bowerman 
of  Hackwood  Park,  received 
an  a\vard  of  merit  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  held  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  August  18.  Mr. 
Bowerman  kindly  sent  me  a  few 
seeds  to  try  last  spring,  which  I 
grew  side  by  side  \vith  what  I 
oonaidered  to  be  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  it  proved  itself 
to  be  far  and  away  the  best  in 
every  respect,  being  the  earliest, 
most  prolitic,  and  giving  the 
finest  pods,  and  either  for  home 
use  or  exhibition  this  will 
undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  great 
acquisition.  During  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  a  very 
great  improvement  in  the  varie- 
ties of  Runner  Beans,  and  to  me 
it  is  surprising  that  the  old 
forms  should  still  be  grown  so 
largely  for  market,  many  of  which 
we  see  e.^posed  for  sale  are 
miserable  both  in  appearance  and 
quality.  Mr.  Bowerman  has  been 
the  means  of  giving  the  public 
other  choice  stocks  of  vegetables, 
his  type  of  Ailsa  Craig  Onion 
being  still  unsurpassed,  and  the 
Hackwood  Bark  Tomato  still  one 
of  the  best.  His  latest  introduc- 
tion, i  fully  believe,  is  destined 
to  take  a  prominent  position 
among  our  list  of  choice  vege- 
tables. E.  Beckett. 


A  VALUABLE  AUTUMN 
LETTUCE. 

THE  NEW  RUNNER  BEAN  HACKWOOD  SOCCESS.  TuERE  are  SO  many  good  Lettuces 

(.Reduced  one-ji/th.     Guen  an  award  0/ merit,  RM.S.,  AiujttstSS,  IOCS.)      ^^"i'    '"  ^"^  season  that  it  is  d)ffi. 
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cult  to  make  a  note  of  their  special  qualities, 
but  in  the  autumn,  say  from  September  and 
later,  there  is  less  choice,  and  any  variety  that 
does  well  is  worth  special  attention.  For  the 
past  few  seasons  I  have  grown  Sutton's 
Favourite,  and  each  year  it  is  more  appreciated. 
Although  this  season  all  green  or  succulent 
vegetables  have  grown  without  much  attention,  the 
Favourite  Lettuce  is  so  good,  and  in  most  eases  so 
superior,  that  I  think  for  autumn  supplies  it  is 
unequalled.  I  can  thoroughly  recommend  it  for 
early  winter  supplies,  as  during  the  last  few  seasons 
it  was  not  injured  bj'  frost  in  the  early  winter.  It 
is  most  attractive  in  appearance,  and  the  hearts  are 
so  tender  that  it  requires  care  in  handling.  There 
is  no  variety  at  this  season  known  to  me  that  is 
so  tender,  and  the  plants,  when  full  grown,  remain 
a  long  lime  fit  for  use.  Unlike  some  varieties,  it 
does  not  run  to  seed  quickly,  and  this  is  a  great 
gain  as  some  sorts  are  no  sooner  fit  for  use  than 
they  bolt,  and  are  useless.  I  should  mention  that 
this  is  a  Cabbage  variety,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
best  of  its  section.  When  sown  in  June  and  July 
for  autumn  supplies  it  is  most  valuable.  It  is  quite 
as  good  for  spring  sowing,  owing  to  its  freedom 
from  running  and  its  compact  growth.     G.  W.  S. 


THE  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  TURNIP 
SUPPLY. 

Few  vegetables  are  in  greater  demand  in  winter 
than  good  Turnips,  and  those  sown  now  will  be 
large  enough  for  use  at  the  season  named.  Many 
advise  earlier  sowing,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  large  roots  are  bad  keepers,  and  are  not  nearly 
as  hardy  as  the  medium  or  even  small  roots.  In 
the  North  the  culture  diffeis  from  the  South,  and 
in  Scotland  there  are  few  gardens  of  any  size  but 
that  would  give  the  golden  or  yellow-fleshed 
Turnip  a  goodly  space  for  winter  supplies,  indeed 
such  sorts  as  Golden  Ball  or  the  yellow  Turnip  under 
different  names,  will  be  found  more  serviceable  for 
exposed  positions  or  cold  soils.  The  roots  remain 
sound  well  into  the  spring.  Often  in  February  and 
March  the  earlier  sown  Turnips  will  have  become 
soft  and  flavourless,  especially  the  white  ones.  In 
a  measure  the  roots  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
soil,  so  that  it  is  well  to  study  varieties  more  care- 
fully at  this  season. 

There  is  no  lack  of  varieties,  and  the  best  for  the 
winter  are  well  known  by  most  growers,  but  I 
think  we  could  with  advantage  grow  more  solid 
roots  and  get  less  size  and  better  quality  ;  a  root  the 
size  of  a  cricket  ball  is  large  enough  for  all  purposes. 
As  proved  so  often,  both  at  exhibitions  and  at 
home,  the  large  root  is  often  poor  and  flavourless, 
whereas  the  smaller  is  solid  and  sweet. 

Another  point  often  overlooked  is  that  the 
Turnip  can  be  much  improved  in  flavour  by  a  little 
attention  to  culture,  and  often  old  garden  soils 
would  be  better  if  not  dressed  with  animal  manure 
for  a  season,  but  quick-acting  fertilisers.  The  best 
roots  I  ever  grew  were  in  poor  soil  dressed  liberally 
with  charcoal  refuse  and  nitrates,  and  the  plants 
winter  well  when  not  over-manured.  I  have 
referred  to  (Jolden  Bill,  and  I  may  also  place 
Yellow  Perfection  in  the  same  list ;  as  regards 
quality  the  latter  matures  very  quickly,  and  is  of 
very  fine  flavour,  having  a  short  top  and  rather  fiat 
root.  For  keeping  I  prefer  a  round  root  such  as 
Golden  Ball.  The  Messrs.  Itobbie,  of  Rothsay, 
have  a  splendid  golden-fleshed  Turnip  which  is 
remarkably  hardy,  and  much  grown  in  Scotland. 
The  Malta  is  excellent  for  keeping,  and  is  a  great 
favourite  for  heavy  soils  in  the  Northern  Counties. 
I  have  also  seen  the  Golden  Ball,  or  a  variety  very 
much  like  it,  grown  under  the  name  of  Orange  Jelly, 
but  the  true  Golden  Ball  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  better 
root. 

Another  yellow  Turnip  is  called  Golden  Stone, 
also  Goldball,  but  these  are  similar  to  the  Orange 
Jelly.  The  yellow-fleshed  Turnips  are  very  sweet 
when  young,  and,  I  think,  superior  to  the  white. 
I  am  aware  that  many  object  to  the  colour,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  gain  to  have  diverse  colours  in  vege- 
tables, esjjecially  when  the  flavour  is  so  good. 

No  note  on  the  autumn  or  winter  supply  would 
be  complete  without  referring  to  Veitch's  Red 
Globe.     For  use  at  the  season  named  there  is  none 


better.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  garden  roots  we  have, 
and  very  handsome,  and  specially  adapted  for  present 
sowing.  It  is  a  white  root  with  a  red  colour  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  bulb,  and  the  flavour  is  first-rate. 
VVith  attention  to  details  good  roots  of  this  variety 
may  be  had  well  into  March  or  even  later.  The 
Green  Top  Stone  Turnips  are  also  good  keepers. 
These  roots  are  noted  for  their  solidity,  and  the 
Potrowsky  or  Finland  is  much  grown  abroad  for 
use  in  winter.  This  is  not  a  white  root  nor  much 
favoured  in  this  country.  I  consider  our  Golden 
Ball  superior.  A  very  distinct  Turnip  is  the  Chirk 
Castle  or  Black  Stone,  a  very  hardy  white-fleshed 
Turnip  with  a  black  skin  ;  it  is  a  very  good  winter 
Turnip,  and  one  that  will  thrive  where  others  fail. 
This  I  have  often  seen  sown  merely  to  supply  green 
tops  in  the  spring.  It  is  one  of  the  last  to  run  to 
seed,  and  the  roots  remain  solid  a  long  time,  but  it 
should  not  be  grown  large. 

There  are  others,  but  those  I  have  named  are 
best  for  the  season  noted,  and  for  keeping  as  long 
as  possible.  I  would  advise  sowing  in  August  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  giving  of  more  room  at  this 
season,  so  that  the  roots  can  be  kept  free  from 
weeds.  Give  an  open  position  and  well-cultivated 
land.  G.  Wythes. 


SIR    J.    LLEWELYN    POTATO. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  an  honoured 
name  is  coupled  with  some  garden  product  this 
latter  is  worthy  of  its  appellation.  Unfortunately 
it  is  not  always  so;  hence  the  adoption  of  personal 
names  too  often  proves  to  be  the  reverse  of  a  com- 
pliment. Thus  we  see  well  named  the  Prince 
Albert  Apple,  the  Gladstone  Pea,  the  Marquise  de 
Salisbury  Rose,  the  Beaconsfield  Fuchsia,  the 
KUen  Willmott  Verbena,  and  so  on,  things  that 
will  live  and  be  popular,  not  being,  as  so  many 
ephemeral  things  are,  named  to-day  and  forgotten 
to-morrow.  In  the  former  category  evidently  comes 
the  Sir  J.  Llewelyn  Potato,  though  probably  no 
one  would  be  more  surprised  or  amused  at  finding 
his  name  coupled  with  a  Potato  than  the  worthy 
baronet.  It  does  not  do  well  everywhere,  but 
where  it  does  do  so  it  is  first-rate.  Mr.  Bowerman 
has  it  in  splendid  condition,  and  producing  a  grand 
crop,  at  Haokwood  Park  this  year,  and  his  noble 
employer,  Lord  Bolton,  speaks  of  the  cooked 
tuber  in  the  highest  terms.  When  originally 
grown  at  Chiswick  the  variety  stood  out  beyond 
all  others  as  a  splendid  cropper.  A.  D. 


NOTABLE    GARDENS. 


NOTES  FROM   LOCKINGE,   LADY 
WANTAGE'S  BEAUTIFUL   GARDENS. 

CALCEOLARIA  AMPLEXICAULIS. 
— A  most  charming  bed  of  this  fine 
old  Calceolaria  is  just  in  front  of  the 
great  conservatory  at  Lockinge.  Not 
content  with  planting  the  bed, 
which  is  of  irregular  shape,  with 
plants  of  ordinary  height,  arranged  to  make  a  good 
mass  of  bloom,  Mr.  Fyfe  has  inserted,  but  more 
thinly,  standards,  some  3  feet  to  3i  feet  in  height, 
thus  producing  an  effect  that  is  quite  uncommon, 
and  is  of  the  lightest  and  most  pleasing  description. 
Were  the  colour  a  deep  yellow  it  would  be  rather 
offensive,  but  the  pale  straw  yellow,  almost  lemon 
colour,  of  the  flowers  is  very  refined.  Standards 
can  be  grown  from  cuttings  in  about  two  years. 
Their  propagation  is  not  difficult,  and  may  be 
from  cuttings  put  in  at  once,  or  from  nice  young 
shoots  inserted  in  warmth  in  March.  They  should 
be  induced  to  reach  with  clean  stems  the  desired 
height,  then  be  pinched,  and  good  heads  soon  form. 
Begonias  as  bedders. — Very  pleasing  indeed  are 
small  beds  carpeted  with  the  compact  form  of 
Sweet  Alj'ssum  (Koniga  maritima),  the  plants 
being  spreading  and  close  to  the  ground,  on  which 
grow  and  flower  finely  Begonias,  both  single  and 
small  double  flowered,  white,  pink,  rose,  scarlet, 
orange,  and  crimson.  So  employed,  they  are  far 
more  pleasing  than  when  in  big  mixed  masses, 
without  any  dress  or  relief  plants.    Using  Begonias 


in  that  way  places  the  bedding  very  little  above  the 
normal  type  seen  in  big  beds  of  scarlet  or  other 
coloured  Geraniums.  Large-flowered  varieties  are 
much  less  effective  than  those  having  rather  small 
flowers.  Close  by  these  beds  are  growing,  in  large 
tubs,  a  few  monster  Sweet-scented  Verbena  (Aloysia 
citriodora).  These  are  some  9  feet  in  height  and 
8  feet  broad,  are  all  in  luxuriant  leafage  and  flower, 
and  emit  a  delicious  perfume.  These  fine  plants 
have  been  in  existence  about  ten  years. 

Sweet  Peas. — Whilst  there  are  scores  of  fine 
clumps  of  these  in  the  open  ground,  each  one  being 
restricted  to  a  single  variety,  very  interesting, 
standing  slightly  raised,  and  at  the  back  of  a 
flower  border,  are  a  dozen  clumps  in  ISinch  tubs. 
These  are  generally  quite  as  fine  as  those  in  the  open 
ground,  and  their  growth  averages  7  feet  in  height, 
and  abundant  bloom  tells  of  the  admirable  culture 
bestowed  on  them.  Those  who  love  Sweet  Peas, 
and  have  limited  garden  areas,  may  well  try  tub 
culture.  The  tubs  are  16  inches  deep,  and,  of 
course,  filled  with  good  compost.  As  with  so  many 
others,  a  beautiful  white-flowered  spike  was 
standing  up  out  of  a  mass  of  Miss  Willmott  Pea, 
and  a  fine  white  it  was  also.  Very  effective,  and 
greatly  admired,  are  the  single  and  semi-double 
Hollyhocks  in  the  borders.  These  display 
singularly  lovely  hues  of  colour,  and  are  most 
decorative.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  florist  will 
leave  these  beautiful  singles  alone. 

The  Conservatory. — In  this  house  and  in  the 
corridor  adjoining  singularly  charming  effects  are 
at  present  obtained  by  a  fairly  free  use  of  the  soft 
blue  and  pure  white  forms  of  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis, which,  interspersed  with  other  plants,  gives 
a  very  delightful  floral  charm  to  the  whole. 
Attached  to  a  pillar  in  the  house  is  a  plant  of 
Bougainvillea  sanderiana,  some  '20  feet  in  height, 
literally  a  mass  of  fforal  bracts  from  top  to  bottom. 
It  is  thus  evident  that,  allowed  room,  the  assumed 
bush  variety  will  also  become  a  climber.  It  is  here 
freer  and  less  rampant  than  glabra.  In  the  nursery 
plant  houses  are  benig  grown  on  for  the  winter 
decoration  of  the  conservatory,  quantities  of 
Clerodendron  fallax,  Poinsettias,  Euphorbia  jac- 
quini:eflora,  and  other  things  that  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  due  course,  while  outdoors 
are  several  hundreds  of  bush  Chrysanthemums, 
such  as  will  in  their  season  give  a  wealth  of  flowers. 
In  every  direction  flowers  are  in  the  ascendant. 

Fruit. — Though  there  is  an  exceedingly  poor 
show  of  fruit  outside  at  Lockinge,  within  there 
are  splendid  crops  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs, 
Melons,  &c.  For  many  years  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes  have  been  well  done  and  there  is  a  verj'  fine 
crop  this  year,  so  there  is  of  Madresfield  Court, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  other  later 
varieties.  In  making  both  Vine  and  Peach  borders 
Mr.  Fyfe  uses,  among  the  turves,  thin  layers  of 
wood  ashes,  mortar  rubbish,  bone  dust,  and  some 
Vine  manure.  Borders  are  enlarged  slowly  and  are 
rather  narrow  than  overdone.  It  is  a  feature  here  to 
keep  the  fronts  of  the  borders  open,  so  that  air  can 
penetrate  to  them.  Peach  borders  are  served  the 
same.  It  is  a  practice  that  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. All  the  same  the  soil  is  made  very  firm 
when  so  treated,  it  dries  less  rapidly,  and  roots  are 
much  more  fibrous.  Figs  are  not  trained,  as  is 
customary,  close  to  the  glass,  but  grow  in  a  semi- 
wild  way.  So  treated  they  fruit  with  exceeding 
profusion. 

Veijetables.  —  In  Lockinge  gardens  these  most 
important  products  are  far  from  being  neglected. 
It  would  indeed  be  possible  just  now  to  set  up  a 
collection  that  would  probably  surprise  some  of 
the  champion  exhibitors.  If  Mr.  Fyfe  should 
exhibit  at  Chiswick  on  the  '2!)th  he  will  be  able  to 
put  up  a  highly  meritorious  collection.  He  has 
the  finest  Carrot  bed  seen  anywhere  this  season. 
His  Onions  are  indeed  splendid,  bulbs  clean,  bright, 
and  well  finished.  Celery  is  massive,  and  is  chiefly 
blanched  by  using  bands  of  paper,  by  which  cleaner 
growth  seems  to  be  assured  than  is  the  case  when 
soil  blanched.  Peas,  Beans,  Leeks,  Turnips,  &o., 
are  all  full  of  vigour  and  promise.  The  soil  is 
naturally  so  chalky  that  while  singularly  unsuit- 
able for  Pears,  it  has  to  be  largely  made  for  vege- 
tables, yet  the  general  produce  is  superb.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  that,  where  plants,  flowers,  and 
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fruits  are  so  plentifully  and  well  done,  vegetables 
are  equally  good.  The  modern  gardener  has  indeed 
to  be  a  first-class  all-round  man.  A.  1). 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

TuE  September  number  of  the  Botankal  Mayazine 
figures 

Senicio  laiifiKticuis. — Native  of  Western  China, 
also  known  as  S.  Henryi.  This  is  a  handsome 
herbaceous  Groundsel,  with  tall  branching  spikes 
of  small  yellow  flowers.     Sent  by  Dr.  A.  Henry. 

Draha  Gillksi. — Native  of  Chili.  This  is  also 
known  under  the  synonyms  of  D.  araucana,  1). 
DaviliB,  I),  rosulata,  and  U.  stolonifera.  It  is  a 
pretty  little  alpine  with  spikes  of  pure  white 
flowers  with  3'ellow  anthers.  Sent  to  Kew  by 
A.  R.  BuUey,  Esq. 

Iris  Bucharica. — Native  of  Bokhara.  This  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  free-blooming  Iris,  closely  allied 
to  I.  orchioides.  It  has  pale  creamy  centre  petals 
and  bright  golden  falls.  It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Van 
Tubergen  of  Haarlem  by  his  collector,  Siutenis, 
with  I.  Warleyensis. 

Aloe  Cameroni. — Native  of  Kistern  tropical 
Africa,  also  known  as  A.  macrosiphon.  This  is  a 
very  ornamental  member  of  this  family,  with  spikes 
of  long  tubular  rose-coloured  flowers  with  yellow 
tips. 

Pxychotria  capenna. — Native  of  South  Africa. 
It  is  known  also  as  Grurailia  capensis,  Logania 
capensis,  and  Grumilia  globosa.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  shrub,  with  bunches  of  small  yellow  sweet- 
scented  flowers  and  dark  green  foliage  like 
Pittosporuni  Tobira.  It  flowers  freely  every  spring 
in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 

The  first  number  of  the  Rerue  Horlicoh  for 
September  figures 

Eidophitlla  peetersiana. — Native  of  Madagascar. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  Orchid,  producing  tall 
spikes  of  large  rosy  purple  flowers. 

The  September  number  of  the  Revue  de  I'Horli- 
culture  Beige  gives  on  a  dopble  plate  a  portrait  of 
a  handsome  bramble, 

Rabus  reflexu.H  var.  pietus,  which  was  somewhat 
inadequately  figured  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Register  in  1S'2(I  under  the  name  of  the 
Canton  Bramble.  W.  E.  GnjiBLETON. 


A    VILLAGE    SHOW   AND 
SPORTS. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  private  cottage 
garden  shows  of  the  kind  inaugurated  by  the 
thoughtfuluess  and  energy  of  Miss  Willmott,  for 
the  united  villages  of  Great  and  Little  Warley, 
were  more  general  much  might  be  done  to  bring 
back  somewhat  of  the  old  English  heartiness  and 
gaiety,  with,  perhaps,  an  element  of  betterment 
intermingled  with  it  in  the  direction  of  refinement. 
They  would,  besides,  help  to  draw  classes  together 
which  are  slowlj'  but  surely  drifting  apart  to  the 
detriment  of  both. 

It  was  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the  weather  on 
the  3rd  iust.  was  in  happy  mood,  and  lent  its  aid 
to  the  carrying  out  successfully  of  a  most  promising 
programme.  Not  the  least  part  of  the  day's  enjoj-- 
ment  was  due  to  the  throwing  open  of  Jliss 
Willmott's  beautiful  garden  and  grounds. 

All  efforts  of  this  unselfish  nature  entail  a  great 
amount  of  labour  upon  their  devisers,  but  it  is 
work  which,  in  the  main,  brings  a  well-earned 
reward.  The  absence  of  any  professional  element 
in  the  Warley  cottage  garden  show  proves  the 
sympathetic  interest  taken  by  the  promoters  in  the 
attempts  of  those  who  are  often  disheartened  by 
the  impossibility  of  competing  against  greater 
knowledge  and  advantages.  A  fair  start  and  no 
favour  appeals  strongly  to  the  best  side  of  the 
sturdy  British  character.  This  feature  should  be 
noted  by  all  who  desire  to  eoTulate  so  good  an 
example  and  to  set  on  foot  a  similar  enterprise  for 
the  welfare  and  cheer  of  their  poorer  neighbours. 
We  have  rarely  seen  a  list  of  prizes  more  calcu- 
lated to  attract  every  member  of  a  village  com- 
munitj'  and  to  bring  an  interest  throughout  the 
whole  year  into  homely  working  lives.    The  recent 


words  of  the  Dean  of  Rochester  on  the  good 
influence  of  horticultural  shows  of  this  simple 
character  are  much  to  the  point:  "If  you  can 
induce  a  working  man  to  take  some  pains  with  his 
vegetables,  and  teach  his  wife  how  to  cook  them, 
you  will  do  more  to  keep  him  sober  than  all  the 
blue  ribbons  and  pledges  worn  or  signed."  May 
the  pleasant  gathering  at  Warley  Place  be  fruitful 
in  all  e.xcellent  results. 

Most  indefatigable  was  the  honorary  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Colonel  Whittington,  C.B.,  of 
Codham  Hall,  and  his  painstaking  endeavours  to 
have  everything  done  in  a  business  way  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  success  of  this,  the  fifth 
cottage  uhow,  and  we  must  not  forget  the  work  of 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Preece,  head  gardener  to  Miss 
Willmott. 

There  were  several  groups  not  for  competition 
which  made  the  tents  bright  with  colour.  Messrs. 
H,.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilufield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
set  up  a  fine  group  of  Lilies,  Gladioli,  and  other 
bulbous  and  herbaceous  plants.  Of  Lilies  we  noted 
the  massive  Auratum  platyphyllum  and  its  forms 
in  e.xcellent  condition,  the  beautiful  L.  Henryi,  the 
richly  coloured  forms  of  L.  speciosum,  such  as  the 
broad  petalled  cruentum,  rubrum,  and  album 
novum  (white)  ;  L.  Maximowiczii,  a  refined  Tiger 
Lily,  with  L.  Batemanni;e,  and  the  double  and  single 
forms  of  Tigrinum.  Gladioli  were  in  strong  force, 
some  fifty  varieties  were  displayed  in  bold  fashion, 
and  of  these  we  noted  the  singularly  coloured 
Mephistopheles,  deep  red  with  white  throat ;  Van 
Dael,  pale  salmon-pink,  a  plant  that  received  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  award  of  merit  at 
the  last  Drill  Hall  meeting  ;  Chrysolora,  a  fine 
variety  of  yellow  tint,  with  a  carmine  lip  ; 
some  very  beautiful  blue,  violet,  and  purple  seed- 
lings of  the  Lemoinei  type  ;  the  magnificent  G. 
princeps,  whose  enormous  flowers  of  rich  scarlet 
hue  were  greatly  admired,  and  some  large  flowered 
varieties  of  the  Childsi  group,  such  as  Me/.in  Scott, 
Columbia,  and  Mrs.  Beecher  were  splendid  in  their 
richness.  Of  miscellaneous  plants  Montbretias, 
Germania  (orange-red),  and  Crtesus  (old  gold)  were 
good  :  Colchicums,  Bornmulleri,and  a  large  variety 
of  Autumnale  are  showy  kinds  of  autumn  Crocus, 
and  the  yellow  cups  of  Sternbergia  macrantha  were 
well  displayed  in  masses  here  and  there.  Tigridias, 
which  appear  wonderfully  effective  on  the  exhibi- 
tion table,  were  shown  in  six  varieties,  all  from 
buds  cut  the  previous  day  and  developed  in  water. 
Other  good  things  included  seedling  Delphiniums, 
cut  flowers  of  a  new  race  of  hybrid  Gazinias,  some 
of  the  choicer  Tritomas,  such  as  Macowani,  Rufus, 
and  Lemon  Queen ;  and  the  variegated  Water 
Reed,  Phragmitis  fol.  var.,  an  excellent  plant  for 
damp  and  marshy  places. 

Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Richmond,  had  a  beau- 
tiful collection  of  cut  Roses  and  trees  and  shrubs. 

A  capital  collection  of  fruit  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Preece,  and  flowers  also  ;  and  Sweet  Peas  by  Mr. 
Brown  of  Brentwood. 

It  was  a  most  successful  little  show,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  sports  were  held  near  the  house. 
These  were  organised  most  successfully  by  Mr. 
Berkeley,  and  JSlis.  Berkeley  also  did  everything 
possible  to  make  the  day  a  pleasant  one  for  the 
villagers. 


SOCIETIES. 

DUAIFEIES.SHIRE  AND  GALLOWAY  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY'. 
The  floral  fete,  under  the  auspices  of  this  society,  held  in 
Castledykes  Park,  Dumfries,  ou  the  2Sth  and  29th  ult.,  was 
anions  the  best  it  has  held  since  its  foundation  in  1S12,  both 
the  number  of  exhibits  and  the  cultural  skill  they  displayed 
beuig  greatly  in  advance  of  last  year.  The  show  was  grace- 
fully opened  by  Mrs.  Balfour-Browne,  of  Goldielea,  followed 
by  an  ehxiiient  speech  by  Mr.  balfour-Bn.wne,  K.C. 

Tlie  tables  and  groups  of  plants  and  the  dinner  table 
decorations  were  among  the  best  ever  seen  in  Dumfries  In 
the  class  for  table  of  plants  arranged  for  decorative  effect 
Messrs  James  Service  and  Sons  were  first,  winning  the 
l.oiough  of  Dumfries  Cup  and  a  money  prize  over  last  years 
\vinner  ;  Mr.  J.  JI.  Stewart,  Mollance,  Castle  Douglas,  who 
also  showed  an  exceedingly  flue  table,  was  second  ;  Mr.  J. 
Uoilston,  Cnchton  Royal  Institution,  was  third,  and  W. 
.^lldllleton  and  Son,  Dumfries,  fourth.  For  a  circular  group 
of  p  ants  .Messrs.  Service  were  flrst ;  Mr.  R.  Grigor,  Wood- 
lands, being  a  good  second  ;  third,  llr.  J.  Houston. 

I  here  were  six  competitors  for  dinner  table  decorations, 


and  eventually  Miss  Jean  Service,  Janefleld,  was  placed  flrst; 
Kerr  Bros.,  Dumfries,  second ;  and  Miss  L  Rutherford, 
I'richton  House,  third.  The  competition  was  very  close 
indeed. 

The  open  classes  were  well  flUed,  Palmer  and  Son,  Annan, 
being  flrst  for  twenty-fuur  Rose  blooms ;  second,  W. 
Learmont  and  Son,  Dumfries ;  third,  J.  Bogie  and  Son 
Dumfries.  Eighteen  Tea  Rose  blooms  :  First,  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford, Crichton  House;  second,  W.  Learmont  and  Sons. 
Collection  of  Dahlias :  First,  J.  Bogie  and  Son.  Twelve 
sprays  Cactus  Dahlias:  First,  J.  M.  Stewart,  Mollance; 
second,  J.  Bogie  and  Son.  Carnations  :  First,  Kerr  Bros. 
Sweet  Peas :  First,  W.  Learmont  and  Son  ;  second,  W. 
Adamson,  Woodbank  ;  third,  \V.  Middleton  and  Son. 
Hardy  herbaceous  flowers:  First,  VV.  Middleton  and  ,Son ; 
second,  T.  Kennedy  and  Co.,  Dumfries  ;  third,  W.  McGuffog, 
lialniae,  Kirkcudbright. 

Florists'  Class.  —Table  glasses  of  flowers :  First,  Kerr  Bros- ; 
second,  Jliddleton  and  Son ;  third.  Miss  Rutherford, 
Crichton  House.  Basket  of  flowers  :  First,  K.  Mackenzie, 
Conheath ;  second,  W.  Adamson  ;  third,  Miss  Jean  Service, 
liomiuets  (shower):  First,  Kerr  Bros.;  second,  VV.  Middleton 
and  Son.  Basket  of  Roses  ;  First  and  second,  K.  iMackenzie  ; 
third,  iliss  Rutherford. 

In  the  gardeners"  and  amateurs'  classes  there  was  very 
strong  competition,  the  leading  prize-taker  with  pot  plants 
being  C.  M'lver,  Lincluden. 

In  cut  flowers  the  following  led  in  various  classes  :  Miss 
Whitelaw,  Summerhill.  and  Messrs.  C.  M'lver,  \V.  M'GufTog, 
K.  Mackenzie,  J.  Duff,  Threave;J.  Mundell,  Allanbank  ; 
R.  Young,  GraceBeld  ;  T.  and  W.  'I'weedie,  ilouswald  ;  J.  M. 
Stewart,  J.  Wright,  Locharbriggs  ;  J.  Houston,  D.  Whitelaw, 
Locharbriggs  ;  and  J  Henderson,  Elmbank,  Dumfries. 

Outdoor  fruit  was  not  so  good  as  last  year,  but  that  from 
under  glass  was  superior.  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart  had  the  best 
collection  of  indoor  fiuit ;  Mr.  B.  Rutherford,  Glenlair,  that 
grown  outdoors.  Grapes  were  very  tine,  Mr.  J.  Henderson 
.Mr.  B.  JIcDonald,  Mr.  J.  Dulf,  and  Mr.  J.  Houston 
taking  the  chief  prizes.  Vegetables  were  a  strong  class 
with  both  gardeners  and  amateurs,  Mr.  J.  Duff  being 
flrst  for  a  collection  of  tivelve,  and  Mr.  W.  .\nderson,  Collin, 
for  six. 

.N'on-competitive  exhibits  were  not  numerous,  the  principal 
beirii;  t.ibjcs  of  plants  from  'T.  Kennedy  and  Co.,  Dumfries, 
and  KothiM  Ingham  and  King,  Dumfries;  Roses  from  Palmer 
and  Son,  Limited,  Annan  ;  Dahlias  from  ilr.  J.  Kennedy, 
Dumfries  ;  Onions  from  Mr.  M'Guffog,  Balmal ;  and  garden 
seats,  itc.,from  Mr.  Pollock, Tarbolton. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    IRELAND. 

AuTU.MN  Show. 
The  autumn  show  of  flowers  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  was  held  in  Merrion 
Stiuare,  a  centre  which,  by  reason  of  its  easy  access  and 
pleasint  situation,  lends  itself  admirably  to  displays  of  this 
kind.  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Countess 
of  Dudley  visited  the  flower  show  at  four  o'clock,  and  on 
arrival  at  the  entrance  they  were  met  by  the  following 
gentlemen  representing  the  council  :  Mr.  Goodbody,  Mr. 
Drummond,  Mr.  Bewley,  Captain  Ryall,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Keating,  jun.,  secretary,  and  conducted  through  the  several 
tents  in  which  the  plants,  blooms,  and  fruits  were  displayed. 
In  the  matter  of  exhibits  it  was  very  satisfactory  to  see  that 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  every  section,  and  in 
the  iiuality  of  most  of  the  displays  there  was  an  extremely 
creditable  improvement  noticeable.  It  was  decidedly  in- 
teresting to  note  that  cut  flowers  were  largely  and  well 
shown,  notwithstanding  the  u:ifavourable  climatic  condi- 
tiims  under  which  they  have  been  grown  this  season. 
Dahlias,  especially  the  newer  class  of  Cactus,  were  remark- 
ably well  exhibited,  both  in  quantity  and  quality;  but  the 
centre  of  attraction  and  the  feature  of  the  show  was  the 
large  table  of  Roses  exhibited  by  Messrs.  .\lexander  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Irish  Nurseries,  Newtownards, 
and  61,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin,  who  exhibited  upwards  of 
100  blooms  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  flowers  staged 
were  of  unusual  size  and  substance  for  the  season,  and  may 
be  well  described  as  a  capital  display.  Fruit  was  also  well 
represented,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  sections  of  this  interesting 
show  were  extremely  creditable,  making  the  work  of  the 
following  gentlemen,  who  acted  as  judges,  not  too  easy: 
Plants,  Mr.  A.  ('.  Campbell  and  Mr.  R.  Davis;  cut  blooms, 
.Mr.  W.  E.  Giinibleton  and  Mr.  R.  Anderson  ;  fruit,  Mr. 
Bedfo  d  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Hamilton.  Takingthe  show  generally, 
it  wai  extremely  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  exhibits 
were  probably  representative  of  a  larger  area  of  the  country 
than  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  this  fact  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  a  more  satisfactory  period  is  being  entered 
upon.  An  apparatus  for  the  destruction  of  weedson  lawns, 
tennis  and  croiinet  grounds,  &o.,  without  injury  to  the 
surrounding  turf,  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
visitors  to  the  show.  The  instrument  is  in  the  form  of  a 
sharp-pointed  syringe,  which  is  pushed  down  into  the  weeds 
and  ejects  sutticient  of  the  fluid  into  the  roots  to  kill  them. 
Dandelions,  Plantains,  Docks,  and  other  such  troublesome 
weeds  can  thus  be  completely  got  rid  of.  1'he  apparatus 
is  manufactured  by  Jlessrs.  Mark  Smith  and  Co.,  Limited, 
and  can  be  had  from  Mr.  D.  M.  Watson,  pharmaceutical 
chemist,  01,  South  Great  George's  Street,  who  is  also  the 
Irish  agent  for  their  well-known  "Perfect"  weed  killer, 
liquid  and  powder.  It  is  only  right  to  say  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Daily  Express  (Ireland)  for  the  above  particulars. 
Plants. 

Group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  twelve,  each 
different.  Ferns  e.xcluded  :  First,  Jlr.  F.  A.  Millar  (gardener, 
Denis  Colohan);  second,  Mr.  David  Drimmie  (gardener,  j! 
Byrne).  Exotic  Ferns,  six,  each  different :  Firsl,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Millar  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  W.  Goodbody  (gardener,  Thomas 
Dolierty) ;  third.  Mr.  David  Drimmie. 

Six  Coleus,  each  different :  First,  Mr.  J.  Millar  (gardener, 
Ihillip  Geoghegan);  second,  Mrs.  Meade  (gardener  j' 
Colgan) ;  third,  Mr.  F.  A.  Millar. 

Dahlias,  Cactus,  stand  of  twenty-four,  not  less  than 
twelve  varieties.    A  challenge  cup,  value  .£0,  aud  flrst  prize 
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presented  by  Lord  Ardilaun.  Cup  to  be  won  three  times 
before  becoming  the  property  of  the  winner.  The  society 
adds  second  and  third  prizes  :  First,  Lady  Frances  Doyne 
(i?ardener,  .Tames  Mitchell);  second,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Oarew  (gardener,  John  M'Lennan). 

Dahlias  Cactus,  twelve  sprays,  three  blooms  in  each,  each 
spray  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  and  Dahlia  foliage  only  to  be 
used  The  general  etfect  and  method  of  staging  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  flowers.  A 
challenge  cup,  value  £5,  presented  by  Messrs.  William 
Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin.  The  cup  to 
be  won  three  times  before  becoming  the  property  of  the 
winner.  Money  prizes  awarded  by  the  society  :  First,  Lady 
Frances  Doyne;  second,  Eight  Hon.  Lijrd  Carew;  third, 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashtown  (gardener,  A.  Porter). 

Dahlias,  Pompon,  stand  of  twelve  bunches  of  three  blooms 
each  not  less  than  six  varieties  :  First,  Colonel  the  Hon. 
C  F.  Crichton  (gardener,  W.  F.  Mitchison);  second,  Mr. 
John  Miller;  third,  Lady  F.  Doyne.  . 

Roses,  stand  of  twelve  blooms,  not  less  than  six  varieties  : 
First  Mr.  F.  A.  Millar ;  second.  Captain  Mark  Maunsell 
(gardener,  John  Ahern) ;  third,  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  F. 
Crichton.  ^   ,         ,. 

Roses  Tea,  stand  of  twelve  blooms,  not  less  than  six 
varieties  :  First,  Mr.  Edmund  DOlier  (ijardener,  J.  Harvey) ; 
second,  Mr.  F.  A.  Millar. 

Gladioli,  stand  of  twelve  spikes,  not  less  than  six  varieties : 
First  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  Bart,  (gardener,  C.  Brennan) ; 
second.  Colonel  Jervis- White  (gardener,  W.  Fitzgerald). 

Be"onias,  double  tuberous,  stand  of  thirty-six  separate 
blooms,  in  at  least  eighteen  varieties.  Challenge  cup,  value 
£7,  presented  by  Messrs.  Hartlaod  and  Son,  The  Lough 
Nurseries,  Cork,  with  money  prizes  added  by  the  society. 
The  cup  to  be  won  three  times  before  becoming  the  property 
of  the  wiimer:  First,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashtown  (gar- 
dener, A.  Porter);  second.  Dr.  Perrier  Osburne  (gardener, 
A.  E.  Bennett).  .     ^      ,    *      , 

Bconias,  double  tuberous,  stand  of  twelve  separate 
blooms,  not  less  than  six  varieties :  First,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Carew  ;  second,  Captain  Mark  Maunsell. 

Collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  annuals  and  biennials 
excluded,  to  be  shown  in  vases  which  will  be  provided  by 
the  s(jciety.  Space  not  to  exceed  Iti  feet  ny  4  feet.  Pjizes 
presented  by  Lord  ArdiUun  :  First,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Plunkett  (gardener,  W.  Webster) ;  second,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Carew  ;  third.  Lady  U.  F.  Doyne. 

Asters,  any  variety,  stand  of  twelve  blooms.  Prizes 
presented  by  Messrs.  William  Drumniond  and  .Sons,  Limited  ; 
First,  Mr.  Reginald  T.  Harris  ;  second,  Mr.  David  Drinimie. 

Carnations  or  Picotees,  stand  of  twelve  bunches,  three 
sprays  of  one  variety  with  foliage  to  form  a  bunch,  at  least 
six  varieties,  Jlalmaisons  excluded  :  First,  Mr.  John  Small- 
man  ■  second,  Surgeon-General  Beaumont  (gardener,  J. 
M'Linden);  third,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  (gardener,  James 
MKenzie).  ..... 

Twelve  ininches  Sweet  Peas,  twelve  distinct  varieties 
named  to  be  shown  in  vases,  which  were  provided  by  the 
society':  First,  Mr.  H.  J.  R.  Digges ;  second.  Captain  D.  J. 
Palmer  (gardener,  J.  Ford).       ,    ,.     ,        .  ^.  ,   ^    , 

Six  bunches  Sweet  Peas,  six  distinct  varieties  named,  to  be 
shown  in  vases,  which  were  provided  by  the  society  :  First, 
Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Crichton  ;  second.  Lady  M.  F,  Doyne. 

Dahlias,  show,  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than 
eii'hteen  varieties:  First  prize  and  silver  medal,  Messrs. 
Afexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Royal  Nurseries,  Newtownards  ; 
second,  Messrs.  W.  Watson,  Clontarf  Nurseries. 

Dahlias,  Cactus,  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less 
than  ei'hteen  varieties  :  First,  Messrs.  William  Watson  and 
Sons;  second,  Messrs.  Richard  Harlland  and  Sons;  third, 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons. 

Roses  stand  of  forty-eight  blooms,  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  varieties :  First  prize  and  society's  silver  medal, 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons.  A  cultural  certificate 
was  also  given.  v    j-o-        i 

Gladioli,  stand  of  twenty-four  spikes,  each  difl^erent : 
First  prize  and  society's  silver  medal,  Messrs.  Hartlaiid  and 

Sons. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

There  was  excellent  competition  in  the  many  classes 
provided  for  these.  For  a  stand  of  six  bunches  of  Grapes 
the  hrst  prize  and  society's  silver  medal  went  to  Lady  Emily 
Bury  (o-ardener,  R.  M'Kenua),  the  second  prize  going  to 
Lord  Ashtown,  and  the  third  to  the  Marquis  of  Doivnshire 
(garilener.  Thos.  Bradshaw)  .  ,  ,      ,v       u.  , 

In  the  open  classes  for  fruits  and  vegetables  the  chief 
prize-winners  were  Lord  Ashtown,  Lady  Emily  Bury,  Mrs. 
Meade  ("ardener,  .fames  Colgan),  the  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
Lady  M  Doyne,  the  Slarquis  of  Sligo,  Mr.  Hamilton  Stubber 
(gardener  P.  Flanagan),  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Plunkett 
(gardener'  W  Webster) ;  and  in  vegetables  Lord  Ashtown, 
Captain  D.  C.  Palmer  (gardener,  T.  C.  Ford),  Colonel  the 
Hon.  C.  F.  Crichton,  and  Sir  Roger  Palmer  (gardener,  C. 
Brennan). 

MiSOELLANEOD?. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Colonel  the 
Hod  C  F  Crichton  for  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  Hartland  and  .Sons,  Cork,  showed  Gladioli,  hardy 
flowers    zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  superb  Begonias.     Gold 

""Messrs  Runsay  and  Sons,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Bills 
Bridge  liad  a  beautiful  stand  of  plants  and  Horal  designs, 
besides  an  interesting  series  of  Gladioli.    Gold  medal. 

Slessrs  Diummond  and  Sons  showed  hardy  flowers  in 
great  variety,  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  and  other  things.  A 
delightful  exhibit.    Gold  medal.  „.       ^   ,     ,  .   , 

Messrs.  Edmondson  and  Sons,  Dame  Street,  had  Asters  m 
fine  variety,  and  received  a  special  commend.atiou. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  liad  hardy  Mowers  in  profusion  ; 
a  very  Bne  display.     Silver  medal.         ,     ^   ^    „ 

Messrs  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf,  had  Pompon  and 
Cactus  Dahlias  in  great  variety,  also  Caruatious  of  very  flne 
sorts  one,  a  seedling,  being  specially  noteworthy.  We 
should  like  to  know  its  name.    Silver  medal 

Valotta  purpurea  was  superblj'  shown  by  Mr.  F.  A.  JJiHitr. 


Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson  showed  Gladioli  in  great 
variety. 

Jlessrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  had  liardy 
flowers,  which  made  a  bright  display. 

The  otticials  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the 
exhibition. 


CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
THE  fourth  annual  outing  of  the  Croydon  and  District 
Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  2nd  ult.,  about  thirty  members  availing 
themselves  of  the  day's  pleasure.  Starting  from  the  head- 
quarters in  George  Street,  the  party  had  a  most  enjoyable 
drive  to  Burford  Lodge,  where,  through  the  kindness  of  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  they  were  shown  round  the  gardens  by 
Mr.  Baines,  the  able  head  gardener.  The  visit  proved  full 
of  interest  and  enjoyment.  Afterwards  the  drive  was  con- 
tinued to  Dorking,  where  luncheon  was  provided.  In  'he 
afternoon,  Alliury  Park,  the  residence  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  was  the  rendezvous,  and  the  spacious 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  were  inspected.  On  the 
return  journey  a  stop  was  made  for  tea,  after  which  the 
homeward  journey  was  continued. 

A  new  departure  in  tlie  programme  of  this  society  was 
successfully  carried  out  at  their  rooms  recently,  when 
"Discussions  on  Floral  Decorations  with  Demonstrations" 
created  a  very  enjoyable  two  hours'  entertainment. 
The  principal  interest  was  centred  on  three  dinner  tables, 
which  had  been  tastefully  decorated  by  Messrs.  M.  E.  Mills, 
A.  Maslen,  and  P.  F.  Bunyard  respectively,  and  the'  decora- 
tive excellence  in  the  floral  art  displayed  by  these  gentlemen 
called  forth  much  praise  from  all  present.  The  discussion 
was  principally  on  table  decorations,  but  many  useful 
suggestions  were  given  on  other  decorations,  which  will 
prove  beneficial  to  those  who  retiuire  fresh  and  pleasing 
ideas  for  this  subject.  As  we  are  all  aware,  this  part  of  the 
gardener's  work  forms  a  very  important  item,  and  new 
designs  are  eagerly  sought  after.  To  the  amateur  also  it 
is  very  interesting,  for  no  decoration  in  the  house 
lends  such  brightness  to  the  rooms  as  flowers.  Other 
interesting  exhibits  came  from  Mr.  W.  Bentley,  who  brought 
Drosera  rotundiliora  (one  of  the  British  species  of  Sundew) ; 
from  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Sons,  Wimbledon,  a  specimen 
plant  of  the  new  double-flowered  Gypsophila  paniculata; 
from  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  two  new  Chrysan- 
themums, The  Champion  and  Carrie,  the  former  having  that 
day  gained  an  award  of  merit  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  in  London  ;  and  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Roffey 
four  excellent  specimens  of  his  Improved  Telegraph  Cucum- 
ber. A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitors  brought  the 
evening  to  a  close. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  Tuesday  next,  wlien  Mr. 
G.  W.  T.  Shrubshall  will  take  for  his  suiqect  "  (Dryptogamic 
Plants." 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Through  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  John  Basham,  F.EH.S., 
Fair  Oak  Nurseries,  Bassaleg,  thirty  of  the  members, 
starting  from  the  Grand  Hotel  (headquai  ters)  in  brakes, 
drove  to  Bassaleg  and  were  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Basham  to  a  sumptuous  tea.  Aflerwaids  the  party  were 
conducted  through  the  fruit  gardens,  \vhere  a  flue  stock  of 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  are  carrying  very  heavy  crops,  particu- 
larly the  following  varieties:  Allington  Pippin,  remarkably 
Bne  ;  Bismarck,  grand  ;  Colonel  Vaughan  ;  Eclinville  Seed- 
ling, an  enormous  crop  ;  Lady  Sudeley,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
an  enormous  cropper  and  an  abundant  supply;  The  tiueen, 
spoken  of  as  a  shy  bearer,  carrying  enormous  crops  ;  School- 
master, good  ;  as  also  were  Stirling  Castle  and  Warner's 
King,  and  very  flne  fruits  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  Young 
Pear  trees  on  walls  were  carrying  good  crops.  Plum  trees 
were  remarkably  good.  A  cleaner  and  healthier  lot  of  fruit 
trees  it  would  be  impossible  to  Bud,  and  though  Mr.  Basham 
suffered  failure  last  year  he  is  amply  rewarded  this  season, 
for  tons  of  Apples  are  approaching  maturity.  Light  refresh, 
mentswere  served  in  the  gardens.  After  thanking  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Basham  for  their  kind  hospitality,  the  brakes  con- 
veyed the  party  back  to  headquarters  after  spending  a  most 
enjoyable  outing.  John  Julian,  Hon.  Sec. 

BRISTOL  GARDENERS'  A.SSOCIATION. 
Tins  association  held  its  monthly  meeting  at  St.  John's 
Roimis  on  Thursday  evening,  the  3rd  ult.,  Mr.  E.  Poole, 
F.R.H.S  ,  occupying  the  chair.  The  lecture  for  the  evening 
was  on  "  Bees,"  and  was  given  by  Mr.  Jordon,  of  the  Bristol 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  who  in  a  very  able  and  clever 
manner  described  the  best  methods  of  modern  bee-keeping 
as  against  the  old-fashioned  and  barbarous  ways  of  our 
forefathers,  showing  that  by  the  use  of  the  modern  bar- 
frame  hive  bees  can  be  handled  with  impunity,  examining 
at  will  and  getting  tlie  fullest  and  best  results  from  their 
labours.  He  advised  bee-keepers  to  make  a  special  study  of 
these  industrious  insects,  which  would  help  them  consider- 
ably to  become  succes-ful  bee-masters.  Gentlemen  were 
becoming  more  interested  in  agriculture,  and  were  realising 
the  advantages  through  keeping  in  their  gaidens  a  hive  o- 
two  of  bees  for  fertilising  their  Howers  and  fruit.  The  time 
at  the  disposal  of  Jlr.  Jordon  was,  unfortunately,  too 
short  for  such  an  interesting  subject,  and  he  was  asked 
to  continue  his  lecture  at  some  future  date,  which  he 
promised  to  do.  A  discussion  followed  Mr.  Jordon's  lecture, 
and  a  cordial  vole  of  thanks  was  passed  for  the  most  enjoy- 
able evening. 

CHARD  FLOWEE  SHOW. 
This  show  was  held  on  a  recent  date,  and  the  number  of 
entries  showed  a  gratifying  increase  over  those  of  last  year. 
The  exhibits  were  staged  in  three  large  marquees.  In  the 
amateurs'  tent,  as  usual,  the  ladies'  exhibits  were  a  great 
attraction,  and  we  wish  tliere  had  been  many  more  visitors 
present  to  admire  the  exriuisite  taste  and  skill  displayed  by 
the  ejfhibitors,     In  this  section,  Miss   Grace   Chalfey,  of 


Chard,  was  most  successful,  securing  no  fewer  than  three 
first  prizes  for,  respectively,  decorated  dessert  table  for  six 
persons,  device  for  table  decoration,  and  hand  bouquet-  In 
each  case  this  was  well  deserved.  'There  were  seven  tables 
arranged  for  dessert,  and  the  judges  must  have  had  some 
ditticulty  in  deciding  the  second  honours,  which  went  to 
Miss  Florence  Sincer,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Baker,  of  Axininster, 
being  highly  commended.  In  the  class  for  buttonholes  Miss 
Chaffey  had  to  give  way  to  Miss  M.  Powne.  Miss  Evans,  of 
Forde  Abbey,  sent  collections  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants 
and  fruit  not  for  competition.  Both  were  beautifully 
arranged,  and  the  former  was  remarkable  for  the  fact  that 
the  whole  of  the  plants  were  either  grown  in  a  frame  or  in 
the  open  air.  It  was,  indeed,  an  object-lesson,  showing 
what  can  be  done  at  a  nominal  expense.  The  flowers  were 
in  almost  endless  variety  and  veiy  Bne  specimens. 

Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  of  the  Chard  Nurseries,  were 
represented  by  a  grand  lot  of  Dahlias  and  other  plants. 
This  firm  had  sent  a  splendid  exhibit  to  Shrewsbury  on  the 
same  day,  for  which  they  were  awarded  the  gold  medal. 

Dahlias  were,  as  usual,  a  strong  class,  Mr.  B.  C.  Sheppard 
and  Mr.  \V.  Uelliar  being  the  principal  exhibitors. 

Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Small  took  the  prizes  for  Roses,  and 
Mr.  Lionel  Patton  and  Captain  Elton  showed  charming 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas. 

With  regard  to  the  flowers  generally,  it  was  remarked 
that  the  exhibits  would  have  been  far  more  attractive  had 
they  been  shown  with  their  natural  foliage,  instead  of  being 
laid  out  in  their  bare  state  or  with  "  paper  collars  "  round 
them. 

Major  Aldworth  secured  first  prize  for  a  perfect  collection 
of  vegetables,  twelve  kinds,  and  Mr.  J,  Wyley  took  the  blue 
card  for  a  collection  of  six. 

The  cottagers  were  well  to  the  front  in  all  classes.  The 
collections  of  vegetables  were  especially  good,  whilst  the 
pi'ize-wiuning  dish  of  tsvelve  cooked  Potatoes  was  an  ideal 
exhibit.  The  children's  bouquets  and  collections  of  wild 
flowers  were  altogether  charming. 

"JUDGING    CACTUS    DAHLIAS." 

On  the  1st  inst.  Mr.  Wyatt  gave  a  lecture  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  "Judging  Cactus  Dahlias."  Our 
report  was  unavoidably  crowded  from  last  week's  issue. 
Mr.  Wyatt  said  that  some  standard  for  juilging  Cactus 
Dahlias  was  necessary.  A  good  bloom  should  have  long  and 
narrow  florets,  recurved  at  the  edges ;  there  must  he  no  flat 
florets.  The  following  table  of  points  for  judges  was 
recommended  by  the  lecturer :  Form,  4  points ;  size, 
3  points ;  colour,  2  points ;  setting  up,  1  point.  AVith 
regard  to  the  points  for  size,  .Mr.  W>att  said  the  maxinmm 
should  never  be  given  when  the  bluom  was  coarse.  Con- 
cerning the  judging  of  bunches  of  one  variety,  Mr.  Wyatt 
said  the  whole  bunch  should  be  considered  as  one  flower, 
and  not  each  blorun  judged  on  its  merits. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  thought  more  points  should  be  given 
to  colour  than  size ;  he  deprecated  mere  size  in  flowers. 
With  respect  to  form  Mr.  Wilks  thought  that  it  was  unwise 
to  fix  too  strict  an  ideal,  as  ideas  as  to  the  correct  form  of 
flowers  change. 

Mr.  Stredwick  said  he  preferred  small  Dahlias.  Personally 
he  would  rather  grow  flowers  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia  more 
than  6  inches  across.  With  regard  to  setting  up  the  blooms 
at  exhibitions  Mr.  Stredwick  thought  points  ought  to  be 
given  for  that.  The  flowers  might  be  well  grown,  but  not 
everyone  could  exhibit  them  well.  At  the  forthcoming 
Earl's  Court  show  Mr.  Marshall  will  offer  a  prize  for  small 
Cactus  Dahlias,  and  if  these  were  successfully  encouraged 
they  would  be  much  admireil. 

Mr.  F.  Treseder  favoured  size  in  a  flower  provided  other 
(jualities  were  present  also.  He  thought  the  National 
llahlia  Society  should  not  lay  down  specified  rules  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  Cactus  Dahlia,  as  tastes  differ.  Another 
speaker  also  supported  the  contention  that  size  is  impoitant 
provided  the  bloom  does  not  lose  in  refinement.  Mr.  J.  F. 
lludsou  said  that  a  false  idea  with  regard  to  size  was  being 
put  forth  ;  a  large  bloom  might  be  refined.  He  thought, 
however,  that  small  blooms  were  more  beautiful.  .Mr. 
Edward  Mawley,  the  chairman,  w;is  of  opinion  that  size 
ought  to  be  considered,  but  not  size  alone. 


■Weather    in    North    W^ales.  —  The 

following  notes  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of 
The  Garden  :  The  month  of  August  was  moat 
unfavourable  as  regards  rain,  wind,  and  cold. 
Potatoes  are  showing  signs  of  disease,  and  other 
crops  are  suffering  from  the  e.\ti'eme  wet.  We 
have  registered  the  following  for  August  :  Rain, 
5 '34  inches.  On  seven  da3s  there  was  not  enough 
rain  to  register,  and  only  three  really  fine  days. 
On  three  nights  the  thermometer  fell  below  31° 
Fahr. ,  anrl  on  four  nights  below  40^,  with  very 
rough  and  cold  east  winds. — J.  S.  Hiogi.ns,  The 
Gardens,  /'/)(/,  Conrcii,  Xortli   ITa/cs. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham.— Many  friends 

of  this  well-known  horticulturist,  who  a  short  time 
ago  started  upon  a  voyage  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  he  has  safely 
arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  feeling 
— to  use  his  own  words — "  wonderfully  better  for 
the  trip,  and  quite  himself,"  and,  after  visiting  the 
princip.'l  towns  in  that  portion  of  Africa,  he 
"  hopes  to  return  fit  and  ready  for  anything."'  In 
all  probability  he  will  be  present  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  to  be 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  early  in  November, 
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THE     ALPINE     HOUSE     IN 
AUTUMN. 

IT  is  not  unusual  for  those  who  possess 
an  aljiine  liouse  to  leave  it  empty  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  which  is 
surely  to  be  regretted.  Granted  that 
most  of  the  true  alpines  are  all  the 
better  for  summering  out  of  doors,  there  are  a 
good  many  autumn-flowering  bulbs— to  take 
bulbs  alune — which  might  be  better  enjoyed 
■during  their  season  of  flowering  if  brought 
under  the  shelter  of  glass.  ]Many  of  these, 
like  the  autumnal  Snowflake  (Acis  autumnale), 
are  too  small  for  the  ordinary  border,  where 
they  would  be  soon  overrun  by  stronger 
growths,  and  are  only  fit  for  outdoor  cultiva- 
tion in  a  well-arranged  rock  garden.  Even 
there  the  later-blooming  species  run  the  risk  of 
being  overtaken  by  heavy  rainstorms  or  cut 
•off  prematurely  by  October  frosts.  It  would 
be  just  as  well  at  planting  time  to  reserve  a 
portion  of  any  available  stock  of  such  bulbs 
for  potting,  so  that  the  alpine  house,  which  is 
the  best  place  for  them  during  their  decorative 
time,  may  serve  its  purpose  at  all  seasons. 
Both  for  alpine  plants  and  these  rarer  and 
smaller  bulbs  there  is  nothing  more  handy 
than  the  sort  of  cold  frame  which,  when  first 
introduced  many  years  ago,  was  nicknamed 
■"  the  curate's  vinery."  Why  these  frames  are 
not  in  more  constant  use  in  all  gardens  is  a 
mystery,  as  they  are  most  convenient  in  more 
"ways  than  one.  They  consist  simply  of  a  span 
roof  of  glass,  with  just  so  much  woodwork  as 
will  suffice  for  strength,  resting  upon  a  brick 
or  wooden  curb.  The  more  lightly  these  frames 
•can  be  built  the  better,  as  they  are  then  almost 
as  portable  as  an  ordinary  hand-light,  and  any 
carpenter  can  put  them  together  in  6  -  feet 
lengths  for  a  few  shillings.  The  inside  space 
is  filled  with  iilunging  material — either  coarse 
sand  or  grit,  cocoanut  fibre,  or  even  sifted 
coal  ashes,  which  will  answer  every  purpose 
and  efi'ectually  keep  out  worms.  Nothing  can 
he  better  for  low-growing  hardy  plants  and 
alpines  in  pots  than  this  form  of  cold  frame,  as 
they  can  be  practically  grown  out  of  doors  in 
them,  the  glass  roof  being  entirely  removed  in 
summer  unless  heavy  thunder  showers  or  any 
other  contingency  should  make  it  desirable  to 
give  protection.  In  winter  a  thick  mat  thrown 
over  the  glass  may  in  some  cases  be  an  advan- 
tage. Half-hardy  plants,  whose  growing  time 
is  in  the  summer,  are  generally  all  the  better 
for  the  open  air  quarters  which  such  a  frame 
will  provide  for  them. 


Amongst  the  bulbs  which  would  repay  the 
shelter  of  an  alpine  house  are  the  autumn- 
flowering  Crocuses,  which  are  not  so  familiar 
as  those  which  come  in  the  spring,  and  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  stronger  growing 
Colchicuuis.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  autumnal  Crocuses  is  the  one  best  known 
in  gardens,  C.  speciosus,  with  violet-blue 
pencilled  flowers  and  orange  stigmas,  but  it  is 
seldom  met  with  in  perfection.  More  often  a 
straggler,  here  or  there,  greets  us  on  some 
sunny  day,  making  one  long  to  see  it  in  estab- 
lished colonies.  Perhaps  it  possesses  a  rambling 
habit,  or,  it  may  be,  the  gardener's  tidying 
fork  disturbs  its  summer's  sleep ;  anyhow,  it 
does  not  often  remain  long  in  its  appointed 
place.  Besides,  it  is  in  flower  during  Septem- 
ber and  October,  so  that  we  are  apt,  through 
adverse  chances,  to  get  only  a  passing  glimpse 
of  the  brightness  that  might  be.  These  reasons 
comliine  to  make  it  a  fit  subject  for  a  pot  or 
pan,  where  it  may  be  restrained  within  due 
limits,  and  the  lovely  flowers  allowed  to  live 
out  their  brief  life  in  peace.  A  whole  series  of 
autumn  Crocuses,  beginning  in  August  with 
the  Caucasian  C.  Scharojani,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  orange-yellow,  succeed  each  other 
through  the  later  months  of  the  year.  C. 
iridiflorus,  a  distinct  purple  flowered  species, 
ought  to  come  next  in  order,  from  September 
to  October,  but  one  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
vagaries  of  bulbs  in  the  matter  of  flowering,  as 
earlier  or  later  ripening  may  alter  their  season. 
The  Saffron  Crocus  (C.  sativus)  is  as  handsome 
as  any,  with  its  purple  jietals  and  the  con- 
spicuous scarlet  stigma,  so  easily  spoilt  by 
weather.  It  is  in  flower  during  October  and 
November,  and  there  are  several  well-defined 
varieties.  The  flowers  of  C.  cancellatus  should 
last  through  November  and  December,  and 
vary  from  white  to  delicately  veined  lilac. 
There  are  other  autumn-blooming  species,  but 
these  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  selection.  Most 
of  them  show  very  little  leafage  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  and  a  surfacing  of  Moss  on  the  pots 
is  an  improvement.  The  charming  Italian 
species  (C.  Imperati),  with  buff  and  lilac  colour- 
ing, may  be  reckoned  as  a  winter  flower,  being 
seldom  open  before  New  Year's  Day.  But 
enough  of  Crocuses. 

In  September  Zephyranthes  Candida  should 
be  in  bloom,  and  its  white  flowers  rising  out 
of  the  grass-like  tufts  of  leaves  are  extremely 
pretty.  This  species,  with  some  of  its  kindred, 
which  flower  earlier,  is  called  a  swamp  Lily,  on 
account  of  its  natural  habitat  being  the  marsh- 
lands of  La  Plata  and  Florida,  consequently  it 


can  scarcely  have  too  much  water  during  its 
growing  season.  Z.  rosea,  an  alpine  species 
from  the  mountains  of  Cuba,  has  rose-red 
flowers,  which  appear  in  September  and 
October.  The  finest  of  all  the  zephyr  flowers, 
however,  is  the  half-hardy  Z.  carinata,  a  very 
striking  plant,  with  large,  bright  pink  flowers 
on  stalks  6  inches  to  '■>  inches  high,  which  is 
said  to  flower  naturally  in  July  and  August^ 
though  it  was  in  great  beauty  a  year  or  two 
ago  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew  in  March.  Six 
bulbs  are  not  too  many  for  a  5- inch  pot,  and 
the  compost  of  sandy  loam,  which  suits  it 
best,  should  be  mixed  with  a  little  crushed 
charcoal  to  keep  it  open  and  sweet,  for,  like 
many  other  bulbs,  this  species  dislikes  root 
disturbance,  and  should  be  repotted  as  .seldom 
as  possible.  Few  people  will  be  disappointed 
with  it,  whether  it  chooses  to  flower  in  autumn 
or  spring. 

The  bright  little  irid,  Anomatheca  cruenta, 
with  .salmon-coloured  flowers  spotted  with 
scarlet,  makes  no  .show  in  the  garden,  yet  it  is 
another  of  the  small  but  satisfactory  bulbs 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  as  a  pot  plant, 
the  corms  being  set  rather  thickly  together. 
Oxalis,  again,  gives  us  two  charming  little 
autumn-flowering  species,  O.  lobata,  the  deep 
yellow  flowers  of  which  are  set  like  gems 
amongst  the  vivid  green  foliage,  and  O.  versi- 
color, white,  with  rims  of  rich  Cherry-red 
edging  its  furled  buds.  All  the  bulbs  men- 
tioned, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  like  the 
parti-coloured  Oxalis  just  referred  to,  are  quite 
hardy,  and  might  be  safely  wintered  in  the 
cold  frame  recommended  above.  Z.  carinata 
would  be  classed  wdth  such  easily-grown  Cape 
bulbs  as  the  smaller  Cyrtanthi,  which  must  be 
considered  half-hardy  and  treated  accordingly, 
never,  of  course,  being  trusted  to  the  open 
border.  Several  of  these  would  be  specially 
well  suited  for  an  alpine  house  in  autumn. 
Cyrtanthus  Mackenii  has  ivory-white  tubular 
flowers,  and  is  both  delicately  beautiful  and 
easily  increased.  At  one  time  I  had  some 
hundreds  of  flowering  bulbs  of  this  species,  all 
of  which  were  raised  from  seed  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe.  C.  lutescens,  with  much  the  same 
habit,  has  canary  yellow  flowers,  while  C. 
Macowani  is  scarlet— a  very  pretty  trio.  With 
these  may  be  included  the  pink-flowered 
Nerine  crispum,  a  delicate  little  beauty  which 
seldom  fails  to  flower,  as  some  of  the  larger 
and  more  gorgeous  species  sometimes  forget  to 
do.  An  autumn-flowering  Lachenalia  mu.st  not 
be  omitted  in  this  connexion  (L.  pendula),  for 
it  brightens  the  dark  days  of  November  with 
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its  crimson- rose  spikes,  and  is  not  half  as  much 
grown  or  known  as  it  should  be. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  smaller  autumn- 
flowering  bulbs  which  come  to  mind,  but  they 
are  enough  to  show  that  there  is  certainly  no 
good  reason  wliy  an  alpine  house  should  be 
tenantless  during  the  later  months  of  the 
year. 


MY  FRIEND  THE  FLICKER 
OAK. 

In  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage  through  life  I  have 
had  many  friends  that  were  kind,  sincere,  and 
trustworthy.  I  owe  them  much.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  their  helpful  induence,  their 
restraining  counsels,  and  the  healing  balsam  of  | 
their  sympathy.  Some  of  these  friends  were 
people,  some  were  animals,  and  one  of  the  most 
intimate  and  the  oldest  is  the  Flicker  Oak  at  Rose 
Brake.  It  has  known  me  all  mj'  life.  Its  great 
branches  sheltered  me  when,  as  a  small  child,  I 
played  beneath  it  with  the  keys  of  the  Maples,  the 
pons  of  the  Tulip  trees,  and  the  acorns  of  the  Oak 
itself.  But  though  it  has  stood  guard  over  my 
home  for  so  many  years  I  have  only  known  it  in 
its  extreme  old  age.  It  stands  near  the  stone  wall 
that  divides  the  Oak  grove  on  the  west  from  a 
pasture  field  beyond.  It  is  of  unknown  antiquity. 
It  dates  back  to  the  time  when  there  were  many 
such  giants  in  the  land,  when  the  primeval  forest 
sheltered  deer,  wild  cat,  wolf,  and  panther,  and 
the  red  man  was  lord  of  all. 

The  height  of  mj'  lofty  friend  is  100  feet,  and  it.s 
mighty  waist  would  require  a  belt,  if  Oaks  wore 
belts,  20  feet  in  length.  It  is  a  red  Oak,  and 
received  its  name  from  a  colony  of  flickers,  as 
golden-winged  woodpeckers  are  called  in  this 
neighbourhood,  which  return  to  their  holes  in  its 
limbs  promptly  every  April.  From  the  vantage 
ground  of  their  position  high  in  the  air  they  survey 
the  grove  and  the  surrounding  country  in  undis- 
turbed hilarity.  They  are  genial  company  for  the 
old  Oik.  Their  gossip,  which  must  be  good-natured, 
to  judge  from  its  general  tone,  and  their  laughter 
are  the  best  subititute  that  I  know  for  the  society 
of  amusing  and  delighting  people.  They  are  only 
birds,  but  they  inspire  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
in  their  listener,  for  which  she  is  grateful. 

If  one  wishes  to  be  taken  into  the  intimate  con- 
fidence of  a  great  tree,  and  to  get  the  full  enjoyment 
of  its  strength  and  beauty,  he  should  lie  on  his  back 
on  the  green  sward  beneath  it,  cross  his  arms  under 
his  head  bj'  way  of  pillow,  and  let  the  eye  climb 
slowly  up  the  mighty  trunk  from  root  to  topmost 
limb.  Thus  have  I  lain  beneath  my  friend  theFlicker 
Oak  ;  thus  watched  the  infinitely  varied  play  of 
lightand  shade  through  the  dense  foliage ;  thusnoted 
the  delicate  tracery  of  the  leaves  against  the  blue 
of  the  sky,  and  learned  by  heart  each  wrinkle 
of  its  nigged  bark.  This  is  the  way  to  study  the 
Varying  characteristics  of  trees,  and  to  learn  many 
a  secret  only  revealed  to  the  true  lovers  of  Nature, 
upon  whom  she  has  graciously  bestowed  eyes  to  see, 
ears  to  hear,  and  a  heart  to  feel  her  beauty,  and 
her  music,  and  her  mystery. 

Thus  have  I  spent  a  summer  afternoon  moving 
slowly  from  trunk  to  trunk  ;  from  Oak  to  Maple  ; 
from  Maple  to  sour  Gum  ;  from  Gum  to  Walnut ; 
and  then  to  Ash,  to  Tulip  tree,  and  back  again  to 
the  Flicker  Oak,  most  satisfying  of  all.  Sometimes 
the  sun  would  shine  upon  me  through  an  opening 
in  the  boughs  ;  or  a  light-hearted  vireo  warble  a 
lullaby ;  llio  orioles  whistle  plaintively  ;  the 
friendly  squirrels  pretend  to  scold,  and  scurry 
away  from  branch  to  branch,  only  to  hasten  back 
to  peep  again,  and  to  drop  a  tiny  acorn  on  my 
cheek.  The  great  white  clouds  sailing  far  overhead  ; 
a  distant  hawk  leisurely  cleaving  the  air  on  his 
strong  wings  ;  a  few  drops  from  a  flying  scud — all 
these  become  stirring  incidents,  fraught  with 
healing  and  refreshment  to  the  heat-worn  nerves 
and  wear^'  brain  of  the  house-dweller.  Should  the 
eyes  close  into  delicious  slumber  the  great  tree 
stands  guard  over  its  puny  visitor,  filling  one  with 


a  sense  of  security,  and  of  being  cared  for  as  by  a 
mighty  and  gentle  nurse. 

Thus  has  it  chanced  to  me  to  be  overtaken  by  a 
summer  shower,  and  to  be  awakened  by  the  first 
cool  splash  of  raindrops  upon  my  brow.  The  Oak 
had  no  need  of  mackintosh  nor  umbrella  ;  it  was 
only  needful  to  turn  the  waterproof  side  of  its 
varnished  leaves  uppermost,  and  stand  quietly  to 
take  whatever  came  from  Heaven,  strong  in  the 
security  gained  by  a  hundred  years  of  storm  and 
sun.  The  foliage  of  the  tree  protected  its  sleeping 
guest  as  long  as  possible,  but  now,  with  a  gentle 
warning  splash,  the  drops  fell  more  and  more 
quickly  ;  little  streams  ran  down  the  trunk, 
following  the  corrugations  in  its  rough  bark  ;  the 
leaves  twinkled  merrily  as  they  shed  their  burden 
of  moisture  on  my  face.  Then  the  sun  came  out  a 
moment,  and  the  old  tree  sparkled  joyously,  like 
the  countenance  of  a  friend  that  is  bringing  you 
welcome  news. 

The  spring  day,  when  the  merry  roll-call  of  the 
flickers  is  first  heard  in  the  grove,  is  always  a 
happy  one.  Peals  of  laughter  that  resound  at 
short  intervals  from  the  Flicker  Oak  tell  of  a  joyous 
family  reunion.  It  would  seem  as  if  each  member 
of  the  little  colony  was  recounting  his  mosfamusing 
experiences  in  foreign  lands  during  the  past  winter. 
Again  all  burst  into  a  triumphant  pa'an  of  elation, 
rejoicing  in  chorus  over  the  defeat  of  winter.  To 
watch  their  frolicking  fun  at  such  times,  one's  self 
screened  from  observation,  is  to  experience  what 
Mrs.  Carlyle  would  have  called  "a  good  joy." 
They  fly,  in  their  clumsy  fashion,  from  limb  to 
limb;  they  chase  each  other  up  and  down  the 
branches  of  the  great  tree ;  they  dive  headlong 
from  the  topmost  bough  to  the  ground  below ;  they 
double,  they  turn  somersaults  in  the  air ;  they 
scream  with  excitement  and  joy  in  life. 

If  I  might  have  my  wish,  or  if  a  fairy  godmother 
would  present  me  with  her  magic  wand,  herewith 
wonders  might  be  accomplished  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  a  graceful  spiral  staircase,  airy  in  effect, 
but  strong  in  reality,  should  encircle  the  trunk  of 
my  friendly  tree,  and  some  80  feet  or  90  feet  from 
the  ground  I  would  have  an  eyrie  swung  from  a 
limb,  and  patterned  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
a  hang-bird's  nest.  And  therein,  in  the  company 
of  the  flickers  and  the  squirrels,  I  would  spend 
many  a  summer  night,  watched  by  the  tranquil 
moon  and  her  attendant  stars,  and  cradled  in  the 
arms  of  my  comrade  tree. 

Danske  Dandridge. 

Shepherdstoton,  Jefferson  County,  West  Virginia. 
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We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Co  vent  Garden,  London. 


A  PBRPEinAL  Flowering  Pink. 

The  enclosed  Pink  bloom  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  progress  now  made  in  our  new  race  of  per- 
petual flowering  varieties.  The  bed  is  simply  a 
mass  of  buds  and  blooms,  and  has  been  for  months. 
— E.  Ladhams,  Shirley  Xumeries,  Soulliampton. 

A  sweet-scented  rose-lilac  flower.  Mr.  Ladhams 
is  doing  good  work  in  getting  these  beautiful  long- 
flowering  Pinks. 

Carnation  Mrs.  L.  Armstrong. 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nursersies, 
Dublin,  send  a  bunch  of  a  new  Carnation  bearing 
the  above  name.  The  colour  is  perhaps  best 
described  as  apricot-salmon  ;  the  calj'x  is  remark- 
ably firm.  Messrs.  Watson  write:  "We  send  a 
few  blooms  of  a  new  Carnation  (Mrs.  Laura  Arm- 


strong), for  which  we  received  recently  the 
certificate  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ireland.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Dowling,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  L.  Armstrong,  Carrickmines,  from  whom 
we  have  now  purchased  the  stock.  These  are,  of 
course,  only  side  flowers  (as  it  is  now  so  late  in  the 
season),  but  will  serve  to  show  the  unique  colour 
and  vigorous  constitution  of  this  hardy  border 
Carnation.  From  the  comparatively  large  stock  of 
the  variety  in  his  gardens,  Mr.  Dowling  assures  us 
not  one  flower  had  a  burst  calyx,  and  the  stout 
erect  stems  make  the  blooms  valuable  for  deco- 
ration. We  have  just  received  intimation  that  the 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Society's  award  of  merit  was  granted  to  this 
Carnation  at  their  show  in  Glasgow." 


Aster  sinensis. 
Mr.  W.  Strugnell  of  Rood  Ashton  Gardens, 
Trowbridge,  Wilts,  sends  flowers  of  the  beautiful 
Aster  sinensis  with  the  following  note:  "I  feel 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  Aster  is  very 
decorative,  both  in  the  border  and  as  a  cut  flower. 
The  pink  flower  comes  from  the  same  packet  of 
seed  as  that  of  the  type.  I  have  sown  seed  of 
both  for  three  years,  but  present  prospects  are  not 
promising  for  ripe  seed  in  the  open  this  j'ear.  The 
pink  forms  are  less  vigorous  in  the  border,  but  they 
are  very  useful, and  what  is  so  goodabout  these  Asters 
of  both  colours  is  the  length  of  time  they  remain 
gay."  A.  sinensis  is  very  beautiful  just  now  in  the 
garden.  The  flower  stands  up  well  and  is  no* 
destroyed  by  heavy  rains.  The  pink  form  has  a, 
pure  fresh  colour,  and  suggests  that  a  series  of 
colourings  in  Aster  sinensis  would  be  a  great  gain  ia 
the  garden. 


Flowers  from  Newry. 
From  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Iiaisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry, 
we  have  received  an  interesting  gathering  of  hardy 
flowers,  namely,  Verbascum  Lewanika,  with  bronzy 
purple  flowers  ;  V.  phceniceum  album,  pale  sulphur 
with  prominent  rich  yellow  anthers :  Tamarix 
odessana,  a  very  graceful  shrub  of  slender  growth  j 
T.  hispida  astivalis,  more  compact  and  erect  than 
T.  odessana,  very  pretty ;  Carex  japonica,  a  striking 
plant,  with  tassel-like  heads  ;  Watsonia  Ardernei, 
Gladiolus-like  flowers  of  pure  white,  a  lovely  thing  ^ 
Eriogonum  racemosum  has  broadly  lanceolate  leaves, 
some  'Ih  inches  long  by  H  inches  wide,  downy 
beneath,  the  tiny  flowers  are  white  turning  to  pink 
with  age,  and  are  produced  in  small  clusters; 
Potentilla  Fredrichseni  has  beautiful  rich  3'ellow 
flowers  ;  Spiraea  tomentosa  alba  is  of  stiff  habit, 
with  white  flowers  in  erect  terminal  racemes,  the 
leaves  are  white  beneath,  a  distinct  shrub  ;  Genista- 
tinctoria  elatior  is  very  free  flowering,  the  yellow 
and  green  of  flowers  and  foliage  being  very  effective. 


Seedling  Gladioli.  . 

lam  sending  a  few  spikes  of  my  seedling  Gladioli 
for  your  kind  criticism.  They  are  cut  from  bed* 
practically  in  the  open  field,  and  have  had  no 
shading,  boxing,  or  protection  of  any  kind.  Growii 
thus  in  deeply  trenched  soil,  though  dwarf  in 
habit,  the  spikes  are  large,  and  the  flowers  have  a 
stiffness  of  petal  and  a  purity  of  colour  not  always 
found  in  plants  grown  in  hot  drj'  walled-in  gardens. 
Not  that  I  despise  the  shelter  of  a  good  high  wall 
on  the  north  and  east  side  of  a  bed,  if  the  soil  is 
deep  and  in  good  tilth,  provided  it  is  not  too  close; 
in  fact,  I  am  working  up  stock  of  some  of  my  finest 
seedlings  in  my  walled-in  garden  behind  the  house, 
and  have  many  plants  5  feet  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  spike.  But  then  the  soil  has  been 
worked  3  feet  deep  and  well  firmed  before  planting, 
and  herein  lies  one  of  the  secrets  of  success  with 
(Tladioli.  They  do  seem  to  dislike  loose  soil. 
Spade  and  fork  work  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
early  autumn,  and  a  good  dressing  of  stable  manure 
and  steamed  bone-flour  put  in  at  least  S  inches 
below  the  surface.  In  April  a  lop-dressing  of  a 
good  reliable  chemical  fertiliser  dusted  down  the 
rows  and  raked  in  is  a  great  help.      W.  C.  Bull. 

Flowers  of  great  beaut}',  not  merely  in  colouring, 
but  in  form  and  strength  of  spike.  One  was  a 
brilliant  scarlet,  a  quite  unusual  shade,  another 
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heliotrope,  while  others  were  salmon  and  rose. 
We  hope  Mr.  Bull  will  continue  his  interesting 
work.  Ellington  Belle,  figured  in  The  Garden 
oil  the  22nd  ult.,  page  134,  was  given  an  award  of 
merit  by  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Bull,  and  is 
a  flower  of  rare  beauty. 


NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 


Amateurs  at  the  Kdinburgh  Show. 
A  MOST  promising  feature  of  flower  shows  in  Scot- 
land is  the  increasing  number  of  amateurs  who 
attend  the  larger  exhibitions.  They  confine  their 
efforts  in  the  main  to  cut  flowers,  but  occasionally 
make  incursions  into  the  plant  classes  too,  as  well 
as,  but  more  rarely,  into  those  set  apart  for  fruits, 
an  instance  of  this  occurring  at  the  Edinburgh 
show,  where  an  amateur  captured  one  or  two 
prizes  in  the  Grape  classes.  The  extent  to  which 
they  invaded  the  cut  flower  section  at  the 
show  just  named  was  very  remarkable,  some  of  the 
classes  being  filled  entirely  by  exhibits  from  these 
enthusiasts,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Gladioli, 
■and  also,  I  think,  of  Dahlias  ;  while  in  otiiers  they 
not  only  heUl  their  ground  with  gardeners,  but 
■beat  them  in  fair  fight.  This  occurred  in  the  case 
;of  Sweet  Peas,  Oarnations,  double  Begonias,  Roses, 
herbaceous  flowers,  and  border  flowers,  not  to 
mention  others.  After  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
.cut  flowers,  which  undoubtedly  proved  the  best 
section  at  that  exhibition,  it  was  evident  that  if  the 
exhibits  of  amateurs  had  been  abi«nt  the  show  of 
these  would  have  been  a  very  poor  one. 
Where  Gardeners  Fail. 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  race  of  gardeners 
either  have  not  the  time  and  the  moans  or  lack 
the  inclination  to  cultivate  the  finer  flowers  in  the 
manner  those  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  ago  did  : 
and  this  is  certainly  a  retrogression  that  is  to  be 
deplored.  The  paper  protections  and  the  varied 
paraphernalia  that  the  exhibitor  requires  to  bring 
and  to  keep  his  flowers  up  to  exhibition  form  are, 
perhaps,  akin  to  an  eyesore  in  gardens,  but  one 
'cannot  escape  from  the  doubt  that  the  race  of 
young  gardeners,  being,  as  they  must  be,  un- 
acquainted with  the  careful  painstaking  methods 
required  to  produce  flowers  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultural  perfection,  will  remain  incapable,  and, 
perhaps,  undesirous  of  cultivating  flowers  in  any 
but  the  most  perfunctory  manner.  The  same 
condition  as  regards  exhibiting  obtains  at  all  the 
large  shows,  as,  for  instance,  at  Dundee,  Glasgow, 
and,  I  believe,  also  over  the  Border  at  Carlisle  ; 
and  at  Newcastle,  where  the  amateur  steps  out  of 
the  limits  imposed  in  the  section  existing  for  his 
benefit,  and  boldly  and  successfully  captures  from 
the  too  easy-going  professional  the  chief  prizes 
offered  for  cut  flowers. 

Unnamed  Exhibits. 

There  generally  exists  a  rule  at  our  north  country 
shows  that  all  exhibits  shall  be  correctly  named, 
yet  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  few  exhibitors  take 
the  trouble  to  do  so.  Nurserymen,  of  course,  find 
it  to  their  benefit  to  attach  names  to  what  they 
exhibit,  but  in  the  case  of  private  growers  there 
appears  to  exist  a  petty  fear  that  naming  is  a 
certain  method  of  cheaply  educating  rivals.  The 
executive  of  exhibitions,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
biassed  by  anything  whatever,  but  should  enforce 
the  penalties  that  the  bye-laws  of  the  various 
associations  empower  them  to  use.  A  show  is 
nothing  if  not  educational,  and  no  matter  how 
careful  anyone  may  be  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
there  )s  no  one  but  on  occasion  finds  himself  or 
herself  attracted  by  some  plant  or  flower  with 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  unacquainted.  The 
absence  of  a  name  in  such  cases  makes  one  feel  it 
to  be  almost  a  crime. 

Malcolm  Dunn  Memorial. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  know  that  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  and  the  Roj'al 
Caledonian  Societies  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Malcolm  Dunn  was  successful  to  a  degree  that 
surely  no  one  expected  in  a  season  like  the  present. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  these  associations 
invested  their  proportions  of  the  monies  subscribed 
after  his  death  to  provide  a  medal  and  a  money 
prize,  to  be  competed  for  alternately  under  the 
auspices  of  each  society.  As  seen  from  the  report 
of  the  show  lately  held  in  Edinburgh,  it  was 
offered  for  a  collection  of  Scottish-grown  Apples, 
no  fewer  than  twelve  competitors  staging  for  the 
coveted  memorial  medal,  which  was  secured  by  a 
comparatively  unknown  Apple  grower  from  East 
Lothian.  Many  of  the  samples — and,  indeed,  the 
whole  collection — were  much  below  the  average, 
but  in  the  case  of  those  awarded  prizes  it  must  be 
said  that  they  were  remarkably  good  for  the 
season.  With  the  return  of  our  usual  kindly 
summers  we  shall  hope  for  a  really  grand  competi- 
tion in  this  new  class.     The 

Tuberous  Begonia  as  an  Autumn  Flower 
is  becoming  indispensable  in  our  cold  climate, 
which  suits  it  to  perfection.  No  plant  presents 
fewer  difficulties  in  its  cultivation,  and  certainly 
none  is  more  brilliant  in  ett'ect,  the  result  being 
that  it  is  perhaps  being  overdone,  in  some  gardens 
Begonias  crushing  many  other  good  things  out  of 
existence.  Popular  as  it  is,  it  is  not  yet,  however, 
generally  recognised  that  the  tuberous  Begonia 
succeeds  perfectly  without  the  labour  of  starting 
the  tubers  in  pots  or  boxes  as  most  people  do.  If 
the  buds  are  just  started  the  tubers  may  be  safely 
planted  towards  the  end  of  May,  covering  each 
with  2  inches  of  soil.  The  plant  is  a  vegetable 
(jonnnaml,  and  previous  to  planting  the  ground 
requires  to  have  incorporated  with  it  a  thick 
dressing  of  manure  at  least  a  year  old,  or  where 
there  is  sufficient  cow  manure  dried  and  rubbed 
through  a  half  inch  sieve  that  is  to  be  preferred. 
Sifted  pigeon  manure  is  also  most  effective,  and 
once  top  growth  has  freely  commenced,  surface 
dressings  of  this  stimulating  manure  should  be 
applied  at  least  twice  in  July.  Good  strains  under 
this  treatment  produce  blooms  5  inches  to  G  inches 
across  with  a  setting  of  lovely  dark  foliage.  I  find 
there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  harvesting  the  tubers,  some  people 
cleaning  them  of  every  bit  of  root  and  soil  previous 
to  storing.  Personally  I  prefer  to  leave  a  coating 
of  soil  to  dry  on  the  tubers,  which,  when  laid  in 
heaps  in  a  frame  in  May,  shortly  become  alive  with 
young  roots  produced  from  those  preserved  over 
winter.  They  winter  best  when  a  perfectly  cool 
but  frost-proof  building  can  be  made  use  of  as  a 
store.  Hereabouts  the  cottagers  place  their  Begonia 
and  Dahlia  tubers  and  Gladiolus  corms  under  their 
beds  to  winter,  where  they  usually  keep  in  perfect 
condition,  but  are  apt  to  start  into  growth  too 
early.  R-  P-  B. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

September  29. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick  (tljree 
days) ;  Gardeners'  Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant. 
Reception,  l)..'W      Dinner,  7. 

October  (i. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Exhibition  (three  days). 

October  13.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting. 

October  14. — East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
Meeting. 

October  27. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting. 

Royal  Hopticultupal  Society,— 
Prize  for  essay  on  "Cottage  Gar- 
dening."— The  president  and  councd  of  this 
society  offer  a  prize  of  £10  for  the  best  essay  on 
"Cottage  and  Allotment  Gardening."  The  essay 
must  not  exceed  5,000  words,  and  all  unnecessary 
technical  expressions  should  be  avoided.  Notice 
must  be  taken  of  vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  culti- 
vation. The  essay  must  have  as  an  appendix  (not 
included  in  the  5,000  words)  a  list  of  reliable  but 
inexpensive  books  on  the  subject  which  could  be 
recommended  to  a  cottager.  The  prize  essay  to 
become  the  sole  and  absolute  property  of  the 
society.     The  essays  must  reach  the  secretary  of 


the  society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
S.W.,  before  January  1,  1904.  Each  essay  must 
be  signed  with  a  motto,  and  a  sealed  envelope 
must  be  enclosed  bearing  the  same  motto  on  the 
outside  and  the  writer's  name  and  address  inside. 
These  envelopes  will  not  be  opened  until  the  judges 
shall  have  decided  on  the  motto  winning  the  prize. 
If  any  illustrations  are  added  they  should  be  of 
the  simplest  and  plainest  outline  description. — 
W.  Wilks,  Sirmlmy. 

The  rights  of  the  rich.— In  consequence 
of  the  wilful  damage  to  the  young  trees,  the  chasing 
of  deer,  systematic  poaching,  and  general  bad 
behaviour  of  trippers.  Earl  Brownlow  has,  through 
his  agent,  announced  that  on  and  after  October  1 
the  beautiful  park  at  Ashridge  and  the  gardens 
attached  to  Ashridge  House,  Herts,  will  be  closed 
to  all  public  pleasure  vans,  char-a-bancs,  and 
motor-cars.  For  many  years  Earl  Brownlow  has 
freely  thrown  open  his  grounds,  park,  and  the 
monument  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  to  visitors. 
Keen  regret  is  felt  at  his  decision,  and  much  in- 
dignation is  expressed  against  the  trippers. 

A  substitute  for  Ivy,— Those  who  get 
tired  of  seeing  Ivy-clothed  fences,  arbours,  walls, 
and  houses,  and  yet  require  a  green  covering, 
should  try  the  Chilian  shrub  Ercilla  spicata.  It 
has  broadly  ovate,  rather  small  leaves,  and,  like 
the  Ivy,  climbs  by  means  of  stem-roots.  I  do  not 
advise  anyone  to  uproot  established  Ivy  plants 
to  make  room  for  Ercilla,  for  they  would  probably 
only  experience  disappointment.  Ercilla  spicata 
will  not  cover  a  building  so  quickly  as  Ivy,  and 
therefore  is  not  so  valuable,  but  it  is,  I  believe, 
quite  hardy  and  evergreen.  It  has  been  out  of 
(loors  in  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden  for  some  years, 
and  growing  against  a  south  wall  appears  to  be 
quite  at  home,  although  its  progress  is  rather  slow: 
—A.  P.  H. 

Cassia  COrymbOSa.— Oidinarily  growii 
as  a  somewhat  tender  shrub  outdoors,  few  seem 
to  be  fully  aware  of  its  remarkable  decorative 
qualities.  Just  now  it  is  in  marvellous  form  and 
beauty  at  Cricket  St.  Thomas,  Chard,  Somerset, 
the  residence  of  L.  Fry,  E-q. ,  one  of  those  charm- 
ing places  which  it  is  a  joy  to  visit  in  the  spring  or 
summer  months.  On  the  east  front  of  the  mansion 
projects  a  glass-roofed  portico,  some  G  feet  wide 
and  about  40  feet  long.  It  has  glass  ends.  At 
the  back  are  three  tall  windows,  and  the  inter- 
vening spaces  of  brickwork  and  ends,  four  in 
number,  are  about  6  feet  wide  and  14  feet  in 
height.  The  whole  of  these  brick  walls  is  densely 
covered  with  Cassia  growth,  giving  literally  a  mass 
of  yellow  bloom  of  the  most  attractive  description. 
These  four  plants  are  some  ten  to  twelve  years 
old.  They  grow  in  boxes  6  feet  long,  18  inches 
wide,  and  10  inches  deep.  They  are  removed  at 
the  close  of  each  autumn  to  an  orangery  for 
shelter.  The  soil  in  the  boxes  is  on  removal  more 
than  half  taken  away  and  renewed  each  spring. 
These  plants  merit  the  highest  praise  that  could  be 
given. — A.  1). 

Geranium  sanguineum  var.  lan- 

Castriense. — Mr.  Wolley  Dod,  in  his  inter- 
esting article  on  Geraniums,  has  forgotten  to 
mention  the  Lancashire  variety  of  Geranium 
sanguineum  (G.  lancastriense).  This  grows  here 
into  large  bushy  plants,  much  more  compact  than 
sanguineum,  and  not  at  all  straggling.  It  blooms 
profusely,  and  its  clear  pink  flowers  make  it,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the  robust 
section  of  this  family.  It  does  not  run  under- 
ground at  all  freely  in  my  garden,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  rock  plants  that  I  should  miss  most.  I  have 
ventured  to  write  this  short  note,  as  possibly  some 
of  your  readers  do  not  know  or  appreciate  this,  to- 
my  mind,  valuable  little  plant. — Samuel  Taylor, 
BirMault,  Hnnrthirallc,  via  Ulvtrslon. 

A  champion   fruit  grower.— In  yet 

another  season  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  the  veteran 
gardener  at  Elvaston  Castle,  Lord  Harrington's 
Derbyshire  home,  has  shown  his  prowess  in  the  art 
of  fruit  growing.  At  the  famous  Shrewsbury  slow 
in  August  everyone  was  talking  about  the  Elvaston 
fruit,  as  they  had  reason  to,  and  at  various  other 
important  fruit  shows  the  name  of  Goodacre  has 
been  conspicuously  among  the  prize-winners.  Not 
contented  with  success  in  his  own  land,  the  veterai» 
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crossed  the  borders  and  swept  the  boards  at  the 
great  show  at  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  inst.  Evi- 
dently advancing  age  has  not  caused  Mr.  Uoodacre's 
right  hand  to  lose  its  cunning,  for  it  seems  a 
reasonable  lifetime  almost  since  he  first  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  an  exhibitor  of  fruit.  Meteors 
have  sprung  up  and  6ashed  since  Mr.  Goodacre 
made  his  drhul,  but  the  champion  of  many  fights 
still  remains,  apparently  evergreen,  and  certainly 
the  leading  figure  on  the  stage. — H. 

Echinops    maepoeephalus.— This   is 

not  the  correct  name  of  this  fine  plant  (page  l(i8). 
Professor  Cornu  gave  me  the  seeds  as  Echinops,  ii 
■grand  fruits;  and  Professor  Constantin  has  informed 
me  lately  that  as  yet  the  plant  has  not  been  named. 
— Canon  Ellacombb,  Bittoii. 

Mp.  W.  B.  Liatham. — The  presentation  to 
Mr.  Latham  of  the  testimonial  from  his  numerous 
iriends  in  and  near  Birmingham  has  been  post- 
poned until  October  22.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  V.M.H., 
has  been  invited  to  preside  on  that  occasion. 

The  Gardeners'  Dinner.— This  promises 

to  be  a  great  success  ;  over  360  tickets  have  already 
been  sent  out,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  few  will  be 
returned.  September  25  is  the  last  date  for 
receiving  names,  so  those  who  are  still  undecided 
should  bear  this  in  mind. 

Campanula  Hendepsonii.— I  note  on 

page  182  in  reference  to  this  Ballflower  that  some 
regard  ita3a"miffy"  subject.  Such  is  not  my 
experience  in  the  South  of  England.  I  find  two 
year  old  plants  on  a  low  rockery  do  remarkably 
well,  growing  vigorously  and  flowering  in  pro- 
fusion the  second  season.  At  the  present  time  I 
have  a  plant  so  treated  ;  it  was,  when  in  flower, 
fully  2  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  as  high,  and 
quite  smothered  with  its  medium-sized  bell  flowers 
of  a  pleasing  shade  of  blue.  I  look  upon  this  as 
quite  one  of  the  best  of  Campanulas.  Plenty  of 
grit,  with  a  little  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-soil,  with 
■copious  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  during  dry 
weather,  appear  to  be  all  the  special  requirements 
of  this  Campanula. — E.  M. 

Lilium  aupatum.— The  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Crey  Neville,  VValtham  St.  Lawrence,  Twyford, 
Berks,  writes  :  "  I  enclose  a  photograph  of  Lilium 
auratum.  The  bulb  is  five  years  old  at  least,  and 
this  year  there  are  thirty-five  blooms  of  unusual 
size." 

United       Hopticultupal       Benefit 

Society. — The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  at 
the  Holborn  Restaurant,  on  Tuesday,  October  27 
next,  at  ti.30  p.m.  Peter  Barr,  Esq.,  V.M.H.,  has 
kindly  consented  to  preside  on  this  occasion.  The 
•committee  hope  that  all  members  and  friends  who 
<;an  possibly  attend  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

National  Rose  Society.— At  a  commit- 
tee meeting,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  it  was  resolved 
that  this  society  could  not  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  hold  their  annual 
exhibition  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Holland  House  Show.  It  was  felt 
that  the  National  Rose  Society  must  have  an 
independent  show,  and  a  resolution  to  hold  a 
Temple  Rose  Show  (provided  the  permission  of  the 
Benchers  is  obtained)  was  carried.  The  discussion 
of  the  memorial,  urging  the  alteration  of  the  date 
of  the  Temple  Show,  was  deferred  till  the  next 
meeting. 

Royal    Caledonian    Hopticultupal 

Society. — At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  this 
society,  held  on  Saturday,  12th  inst.,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  at  once  to  set  about  preparations 
for  the  holding  of  an  International  Fruit  and 
Flower  Show  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  auspices  of 
this  society,  in  September,  1905.  The  last 
International  Show  held  by  the  society  was  in 
1891,  and  proved  a  great  success.  Looking  to  the 
strides  which  horticulture  has  taken  in  recent  years, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  council  anticipate  a 
greater  success,  and  they  are  desirous  to  otter 
premiums,  even  better  than  in  1891,  the  total  sum 
then  offered  being  £1,300.  The  secretary  is  Mr. 
P.  Murray  Thomson,  S.S.C,  5,  York  Place,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Cottage  g-arden  ppizes.— In  many  dis- 
tricts cottage  gardening  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  ofl'ering  of  prizes  for  the  best-kept  gardens. 
When  this  is  continued  for  several  years  the  effects 


are  soon  noticeable  in  the  greater  attractiveness  of  i 
the  cottages,  and  in   the  care   taken  by  the  occu-  } 
pants  of  their  gardens.     About  twenty  years  ago  ' 
the   Countess   of   Selkirk   instituted  such   compe- 
titions on  the'  estate  of  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcud- 
bright, when  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  was  alive.     Since 
the  Countess  removed  to  Balmae  the   prizes  have 
been   oilered  as   before,  and  they  have   now  been 
awarded  for   this  season.     Mr.   William   M'CouU, 
Stell,   was   adjudged  to  have  the    best-kept   beds 
and  borders,  and  his  garden   was  very  well  culti-  i 
vated.     Another  valuable  class  is  that  for  the  best 
climbing   plants,  and   here   the  winner  was  Mr.  J. 
Graham,  Low  Newton. — S.  A. 

Wasps  and  hornets.— It  is  some  years 
since  these  fruit-eating  pests  were  so  few  in  number 
or  so  late  as  this  season.  The  reason  for  this  may 
possibly  be  explained  in  the  wet  and  cold  spring 
and  summer  interfering  with  the  early  nesting  of 
the  queens.      Whatever  may  be  the  cause  certainly 
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there  appears  an  adjustment  of  Nature  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  season.  That  they  do  consume 
a  large  quantity  of  the  smaller  insects  harmful  to 
fruit  and  other  trees  is  well  known  to  most  gar- 
deners. Red  spider,  which  is  such  a  dreaded  foe 
of  the  Peach  and  Vine,  often  affords  an  attractive 
hunting  ground  for  the  wasp.  Whether  this 
useful  work  of  the  wasp  is  ample  compensation 
for  the  great  damage  done  to  ripening  fruit  is 
doubtful.  Even  the  fewer  numbers  of  the  current 
year  are  inflicting  much  inconvenience  and  loss, 
and  are  aided  in  the  task  of  spoilation  by  the 
blue-bottle  fly  and  hornet.  True,  these  latter  are 
present  in  much  fewer  numbers  than  usual,  as  also 
are  the  flies.  The  mention  of  hornets  brings  to 
mind  the  varied  experience  of  fruit  growers  as 
regards  their  habits.  Some  aver  that  the  sound  of 
a  hornet  on  wing  acts  at  once  as  a  scare  to  wasps 
feeding  on  trees  bearing  ripe  fruit,  and  they  at  once 
give  place  to  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  the 
hornet.  This  may  be  true,  and  it  can  be  exactly  the 
opposite,  for  while  some  observers  find  the  wasp  to 


hurriedly  escape  on  the  approach  of  the  hornet,  I 
have  in  the  past  and  during  the  present  season  ob- 
served that  they  will  feed  together  on  the  same  tree 
though  not  perhaps  on  the  same  fruit,  and  both 
seemed  unconcerned  as  to  the  other's  company.  The 
hornet  has  been  known  to  chase  and  capture  wasps, 
strip  them  of  legs  and  wings,  and  carry  them  off 
to  their  nests  for  food.  Exactly  the  same  thing  is 
done  with  flies  by  the  wasp,  and  it  may  be  a 
fortunate  coincidence  that  such  warfare  is  carried 
on  between  insects  at  once  so  noxious  and  destruc- 
tive in  the  fruit  garden.  Of  all  fruits  perhaps  the 
Plum  and  Gooseberry  appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
wasp.  Now  that  these  fruiis  are  so  scarce.  Apples, 
what  few  sorts  there  are,  engage  their  attention, 
and  it  does  not  matter  what  the  variety  may  be 
they  .seem  attracted  most  by  those  of  bright 
colour.  Although  there  are  fewer  numbers  a 
search  should  be  instituted  for  nests,  destroying 
them  with  cyanide  or  other  available  remedy ;  this 
with  a  view  not  only  to  diminish  their  present 
numbers,  but  also  to  destroy  possible  nesting  queens 
for  another  season.  A  dearth  this  year  does  not 
imply  a  similar  immunity  another  season,  but  the 
destruction  of  nests  will  tend  to  a  reduction  if  this 
is  followed  up  now. — W.  Strdgnell. 

PhysianthuS  albens.— This  climber,  a 
note  on  which  as  a  greenhouse  plant  appeared  on 
page  146,  is  quite  hardy  in  the  south-west.  It 
usually  flowers  in  July,  but  this  year  I  have  seen 
two  specimens  in  full  bloom  at  the  end  of  August. 
It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  is  also  known 
under  the  names  of  Arauja  albens  and  A.  sericofera. 
Its  creamy-white  flowers  when  borne  in  profusion 
have  a  pretty  effect,  and  the  rather  leathery,  light 
green  foliage  is  distinct  and  graceful.  It  is  a  quick 
grower,  reaching  a  height  of  30  feet  or  more  in  a 
few  years.  A  large  plant  growing  against  a  cliff 
face  in  the  public  gardens  at  Torquay,  that  spread 
over  a  large  expanse  of  perpendicular  rock,  bore 
some  five  years  ago  over  a  dozen  great  oval  corru- 
gated seed-pods  as  large  as  cricket  balls.  This 
plant  died,  but  there  is  another  now  in  the  same 
place  fully  30  feet  in  height.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  I  have  seen  no  sign  of  seed-pods.  I  have 
also  met  with  a  plant  fruiting  in  Cornwall. 

Malvastpum  latepitium.— This  plant, 

of  old  known  as  Malva  lateritia,  is  but  rarely  seen 
in  gardens,  yet  one  would  imagine  that  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers  would  have  led  to  its  general  culti- 
vation. An  excellent  coloured  plate  of  the  plant 
appeared  in  Vol.  XXX.,  page  52,  of  The  Garden, 
together  with  a  short  description  of  it,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  one  short  note,  no  other  mention 
is  made  of  it  in  the  last  fifty  volumes.  A  native 
of  South  America,  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1840,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  tender, 
but  in  "Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening"  it 
is  alluded  to  as  "  a  prostrate  hardy  perennial,"  and 
certainly  it  has  proved  hardy  in  the  south-west. 
Its  flowers,  1  inch  to  H  inches  across,  are  of  a  soft 
salmon  tint,  with  carmine-red  shading  at  the  base 
of  the  petals,  and  are  very  pretty.  The  three- 
lobed  leaves  are  dark  green,  slightly  rough,  and 
measure  3  inches  in  length  and  2  inches  in  breadth. 
A  small  plant  put  in  two  years  ago  has  covered 
the  stones,  about  18  inches  in  height,  supporting 
its  bed  of  soil  and  is  resting  on  the  border  below, 
while  its  breadth  is  fully  2  feet.  It  has  been  in 
bloom  since  the  commencement  of  July,  but  its 
flowers  are  much  appreciated  by  woodlice,  and  I 
usually  find  a  dozen  or  more  upon  them  when  I 
take  my  nightly  rounds  with  a  lantern.  Malvas- 
trum  lateritium  is  easily  raised  from   cuttings. — 

S.    W.    FlTZlIERBERT. 

Ailantus  glandulosa  in  the  flower 

garden. — The  Tree  of  Heaven,  as  this  Chinese 
introduction  is  popularly  called,  is  fairlj'  familiar 
as  a  tree  in  gardens,  but  I  had  never  until  last 
week  seen  it  made  use  of  in  the  flower  garden. 
In  Battersea  Park,  however,  Ailantus  glandulosa 
is  effectively  used  both  as  a  central  plant  in  mixed 
beds,  and  also  as  an  isolated  specimen  on  the 
lawn.  The  plants  were  fairly  tall,  some  6  feet  or 
8  feet,  and  are  evidently  cut  back  every  year,  just 
as  Pawlownia  imperialis  is  treated,  so  that  it  is  the 
current  season's  growth  only  that  makes  the  display. 
They  are  restricted  to  a  single  stem,  and  the 
growth  made  in  one  season  when  the  Ailantus  is 
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treated  as  a  cut-back  is  of  astonishing  vigour. 
Although  Pawlownia  iniperialis  forms  a  very  hand- 
some foliage  plant,  the  Ailantus  is  even  more 
attratlive,  for  it?  leaves  are  deeply  divided. 

Giant   Mushrooms. —  Last   season    the 

Mushrooms  in  the  fields  grew  to  gigantic  propor- 
tions, and  it  seems  as  though  we  are  going  to  have 
a  repetition  of  the  peculiarity  this  year.  The 
other  day  I  passed  a  conveyance  returning  from 
the  Romney  Marsh  district  in  Kent  filled  with 
baskets  which  were  laden  with  immense  Mush- 
rooms. The  freshness  of  the  specimens  proved  that 
theymust  have  grown  very  quickly,  in  spite  of  their 
size,  and,  except  for  their  proportions,  they  seemed 
to  vary  little  from  the  medium-sized  members  of 
the  family  that  are  so  prized  on  the  breakfast  table. 
Still  big  Mushrooms  are  of  no  great  value,  and  the 
demand  for  them  for  culinary  purposes  is  not  great 
judging  from  the  huge  quantities  which  grew  in 
the  district  referred  to  last  year,  and  which  no 
one  took  the  trouble  to  pick.— H. 

Begonia  carminata.- A  hybrid  member 
of  the  fibrous-rooted  section  of  Begonias,  this  was 
obtained  by  fertilising  flowers  of  the  South  African 
B.  Dregei  with  pollen  of  the  Brazilian  B.  coccinea, 
a  well  known  and  vigorous  growing  species  with 
sturdy  Bimboo-like  shoots  which  attain  a  height  of 
several  feet.  Where  allowed  space  for  develop- 
ment they  will  continue  to  bear  their  clusters  of 
bright  red  flowers  throughout  the  summer.  In 
general  appearance  B.  carminata  bears  a  much 
greater  resemblance  to  B.  coccinea  than  to  its 
other  parent,  but  the  influence  of  B.  Dregei,  which 
is  quite  a  low-growing  form,  has  had  a  considerable 
dwarfing  influence  on  the  progeny,  the  result  being 
a  valuable  plant  for  the  warm  greenhouse  or  inter- 
mediate structure,  where  it  will  often  flower  from 
midsummer  till  autumn.  B.  carminata  is  naturally 
bushy,  while  the  drooping  flower  clusters  are  bright 
carmine-pink.  The  male  flowers  quickly  drop, 
but  the  females  remain  fresh  for  a  considerable 
time.— H.  P. 

Bouvardia  King  of  Scarlets.- When 

a  few  flowers  of  this  variety  opened  on  some  stock 
plants  in  the  spring  I  felt  rather  disappointed 
with  it.  However,  now  that  it  is  flowering  on 
some  strong,  healthy  young  plants  I  find  that  it 
deserves  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  is 
certainly  a  vigorous  variety,  and  the  flowers  are 
fully  double  the  size  of  those  of  any  other  scarlet 
variety,  and  of  a  bright  clear  colour.  A  curious 
feature  is  that  the  pistil  e.Ntends  above  the  tube, 
while  in  most  varieties  it  reaches  only  about 
halfway  up  the  lube.  The  Bouvardias  are  very 
useful  winter-flowering  plants,  and  there  are  none 
too  manj'  varieties,  so  that  anj'  improvement  on 
existing  sorts  will  always  be  welcome.  I  think 
their  value  would  be  even  more  appreciated  if  a 
little  more  care  were  paid  to  their  requirements. 
A  rich  compost  and  a  fair  amount  of  pot  room  are 
essential.  A  temperature  of  from  50°  to  (iO*-" 
Fahr.,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  will  ensure 
free  growth.  Stopped  for  the  last  time  about  the 
middle  of  August  they  will  begin  to  flower  in 
October  and  continue  to  do  so  well  through  the 
winter. — A.  Hemsley. 

Runner  Beans. — The  trial  of  these  climb- 
ing Beans,  in  considerable  variety  at  Chiswick  this 
year,  serves  to  show  how  much  hardier  the  Dutch 
or  rough  runner  types  are  than  are  those  of  the 
so-called  French  strain  or  other  smooth  Beans  that 
also  climb.  Whilst  the  growth  of  the  finer 
strains  are  first-rate  and  produce  pods  in  great 
abundance,  such  varieties  as  Sutton's  Prize-winner 
and  Best  of  All,  Dobbie's  Champion,  Carters 
Elephant  (white),  the  old  scarlet,  the  old  white,  the 
Painted  Ladj',  and  others  are  doing  remarkably 
well.  But  all  the  other  section  seem  to  have 
suffered  very  much  from  lack  of  warmth,  and  have 
very  poor  crops.  F.ven  the  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans 
are  not  nearly  so  good  as  they  were  two  years 
since,  when  we  had  a  warm  summer.  Vegetable 
Marrows,  which  at  one  time  promised  to  make 
a  capital  trial,  later  suffered  severely.  They  seldom 
do  well  anywhere  on  the  flat  if  the  season  be  cold 
and  wet.  As  a  rule  they  are  never  better  than 
when  grown  on  raised  mounds. 

German  Plums. — Because  of  the  dearth  of 
Plums  at  home  this  year  the  markets  and  shops  have 


been  full  of  (ierman  Plums,  there  being  a  good 
crop  in  Germany.  These  fruits  are  naturall3'  very 
acceptable  to  bewildered  housewives,  who,  unable 
to  obtain  other  fruit  for  domestic  uses,  have  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  such  as  Germany  can  send 
us.  But  the  sample  is,  according  to  our  insular  fruit 
standard,  but  a  sorry  one.  Generally  it  is  such  as 
we  should  call  second  crop  or  fourth-rate  Victorias. 
Still,  they  sell  at  'iAd.  per  pound,  which  no  doubt 
represents  to  the  vendors  a  very  good  profit.  The 
only  good  sample  Plums  seem  to  be  those  from 
California,  but  these  are  very  dear,  8d.  to  lOd.  per 
pound.  Whilst  we  do  not  appraise  Plums  to  the 
same  extent  that  we  do  Apples  as  a  crop,  still  it  is 
very  evident  that  Plums  are  in  their  season  in 
great  demand,  and  they  have  been  this  year  very 
much  missed.  We  may  well  hope  that  next  }'ear 
may  see  an  abundant  crop.  To  that  end  it  is 
needful  that  we  have  a  dry  and  warm  autumn, 
otherwise  wood  will  be  soft  and  sappj-,  and  buds 
deficient  in  strength. — A.  I). 

Dodder  on  Heather  and  Gorse-— 

With  reference  to  the  enquiry  in  your  issue  of  the 
.5th  inst.  I  enclose  specimens  of  both  Heather  and 
Gorse  covered  with  Dodder,  which  is  quite  plenti- 
ful on  Chobham  Common  near  this  house. — G. 
Eden,  Jied  Cottage,  Lonij  Cross,  Surrei/. 

With  reference  to  the  question  whether  Dodder 
is  common  on  the  Heather,  Hooker's  "Student's 
Flora"  gives  Furze,  Thyme,  and  Ling  as  the 
plants  which  are  mostly  attacked  by  Cuseuta 
Epithymum.  As  a  proof  that  it  is  common 
enough  on  the  Heather  in  some  localities  I  may 
state  that  in  the  earlj'  part  of  August  it  was  par- 
ticularly abundant  on  Black  Hill,  one  of  the  highest 
points  in  East  Devon,  lying  back  inland  between 
Exmouth  and  Budleigh  Salterton.  On  this  elevated 
position,  from  whence  a  large  portion  of  the  county 
of  Devon  and  some  parts  of  Somerset  are  visible  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  stretch  of  sea  on  the  other 
from  Portland  Bill  almost  to  Berry  Head,  is  a 
plateau  of  some  extent  covered  chiefly  with 
Heather,  which  has  been  a  glorious  sight  for  some 
time,  the  colour  of  which  has  been  considerably 
heightened  by  the  abundant  admixture  of  the 
slender  red  stems  of  the  Dodder,  covering  patches 
of  many  square  yards  in  extent.  I  may  say  that 
Black  Hill  is  a  favourite  resort  of  people  in  this 
part  of  the  county,  and  belongs  to  the  Hon.  Mark 
RoUe,  whose  seat  at  Bicton  lies  almost  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  the  Sidmouth  side.— JoH.v  B.  Jackso.v, 
C/aremoiit,  Lymfftom  ,  l>i  ron. 

The  Chiswick  Vegetable  show.— 

Way  to  get  there.— \"isitors  coming  to  the 
Chiswick  show  from  off  the  South-Eastern,  Chat- 
ham and  Dover,  or  Brighton  Railways,  should 
travel  from  the  respective  terminuses  to  Chiswick 
by  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  to  Hammer- 
smith, thence  by  electric  tram  to  Turnham  Green 
Church,  or  by  Ealing  trains  to  Acton  Green  Station. 
Those  coming  from  Liverpool  Street,  King's  Cross, 
St.  Pancras,  Euston,  Great  Central,  and  Padding- 
ton  terminuses  should  travel  by  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  from  the  nearest  stations,  to  Hammer- 
smith, and  thence  by  electric  tram.  Those  coming 
from  Central  London  should  travel  by  the  Tube 
Railway  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  thence  also  by 
electric  tram.  Turnham  Green  Church  is  close  to 
the  gardens.  Visitors  coming  by  South-Western 
Railway  main  line  should  change  at  Clapham 
Junction,  thence  by  loop  line  train  to  Kew 
Bridge,  and  thence  by  electric  tram.  Those 
coming  from  off  the  Windsor,  Reading,  and  Thames 
Valley  lines  should  change  at  Richmond,  thence 
by  frequent  trains  to  Gunnersbury  Station.  All 
bringing  heavy  parcels  can  obtain  cabs  at  Kew 
Bridge,  Gunnersbury,  and  Turnham  Green  Stations. 
Visitors  to  the  show  purposing  to  attend  the 
gardeners'  dinner  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
should  take  tram  from  Turnham  Green  Church  to 
Shepherd's  Bush,  thence  by  Tube  Railway  to 
British  Museum  Station. 

Lantana  delicatissima  — This  is  quite 

a  distinct  and  pretty  shade  among  Lantanas,  and 
one  that  all  those  who  use  these  plants  for  the 
purpose  of  bedding-out  should  make  a  note  of. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  only  in  public  parks  and 
gardens  that  Lantanas  (and  also  many  other  plants 
that  might  be  mentioned)  are  much  used  for  summer 


flower-beds,  yet  for  the  mixed  beds  that  are  now 
so  popular  they  are  among  the  most  useful  subjects. 
In  one  of  the  London  parks  Lantanas  are  very 
freely  used  in  the  handsome  beds  of  mised 
flowering  plants,  and  invariably  with  good  effect. 
Lantana  delicatissima  produces  heads  of  flowers 
that  are  primrose  colour  in  the  centre,  but  pale 
purple  towards  the  margin.  Whether  all  the 
flowers  open  a  primrose  colour  and  become  purple 
as  they  age,  or  whether  some  are  primrose  and 
some  are  purple  from  their  opening  I  was  not  able 
to  determine,  but  I  imagine  the  former  to  be  the 
case.  A  bed  of  this  Lantana,  especially  when  the 
plants  are  some  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  well 
flowered  from  top  to  bottom,  is  very  bright  and 
attractive.  Another  Lantana  that  is  unusually 
pretty  and  exceptionally  suitable  for  bedding  is 
the  variet}'  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  heads  of  flowers 
are  pale  yellow  in  the  centre,  this  being  surrounded 
by  rose,  a  most  effective  combination.  The 
foliage,  too,  is  much  better  than  usual,  being 
sturdy  and  a  rich  dark  green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  freely  produced,  so  that  plants  bearing  plenty 
of  foliage  and  flowers  make  quite  a  good  display  in 
a  bed  without  the  addition  of  any  other  plant  as  a 
ground  covering.  We  recently  saw  a  bed  filled 
solely  with  this  Lantana,  except  for  an  edging  of 
Viola  Blue  Bell.  Another  effective  bed  to  be  seen 
in  the  London  parks  contains  large  plants  of 
Heliotrope  var.  President  Garfield,  while  a  yellow 
Lantana,  the  plants  not  more  than  2  feet  high, 
covers  the  spaces  between.  The  association  of 
blue  and  yellow  is  almost  always  pleasing,  and 
this  instance  is  no  exception. 

The  Himalayan  Strawberry. 

Among  the  many  interesting  things  in  the  Chelsea 
Physic  Gardens  I  recently  came  across  some  plants 
of  the  Himalayan  Strawberry  (Fragaria  indica). 
My  reason  for  drawing  attention  to  it  is  not 
because  of  its  large  size  or  rich  flavour,  for  it 
possesses  neither,  although  when  ripe  the  fruits 
are  not  at  all  unpleasant,  but  for  its  curious 
method  of  fruiting.  The  small  fruits  are  borne 
singly  at  the  end  of  stalks  some  "2  inches  or 
3  inches  long,  and  are  almost  covered  by  the 
abnormally  large  segments  of  the  calyx.  The 
bright  red  fruit,  partly  visible  inside  its  green 
covering,  is  curiously  pretty.  There  appear  to  be 
two  varieties  of  this  Strawberry,  one  producing 
perfect  fruits,  while  with  the  other,  instead  of  the 
pistils  producing  fruits  in  the  usual  way,  they 
develop  leaves,  and  the  fruit  (or  what  is  under- 
stood as  the  fruit),  instead  of  ripening  and  becoming 
edible,  remains  green  and  foliaceous.  —  A.  P.  H. 
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PLEA  FOR  THE  DOUBLE 
HOLLYHOCK. 

1CAX  bave  no  possible  objection  to  any- 
one writing  up  the  single  Hollyhock  ; 
what  I  object  to  is  the  exaltation  of  the 
single  forms  at  the  expense  of  the 
double  varieties.  Charles  Dickens  has 
told  us  in  one  of  his  books  that  with 
.some  persons  it  is  a  perverted  delight  to  pull 
deserving  things  down  by  setting  undeserving 
things  up,  and  this  is,  unfortunately,  a  common 
failing  with  some  of  the  writers  for  the 
horticultural  press.  They,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  disparage  the  show  Dahlia,  the  double 
Hollyhock,  the  large  Chrysanthemums,  and 
other  flowers  ;  apparently  quite  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  to  thousands  they  are  a  source  of 
enormous  intere.st  and  pleasure.  There  is 
garden  ground  enough  in  the  wide  world  to 
grow  everyone's  fancies  ;  the  floral  iconoclast 
is  a  nuisance  in  it.  When  recently  at  Trow- 
bridge I  walked  along  a  pleasant  roadway  in 
the  town,  with  houses  on  either  side,  having 
in  many  cases  pleasant  and  well-kept  fore- 
court gardens.  In  most  of  them  I  saw  single 
Hollyhocks,  but  in  no  case  could  I  count 
more  than  five  expanded  flowers  at  one  time, 
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and  those  at  the  top  of  a  long  spike  of  seed- 
pods ;  the  average  was  four.  The  business 
of  the  single  Hollyhock  is  to  produce  seeds ; 
the  bees  find  in  the  flowers  the  thing  they 
seek  ;  the  visit  of  the  bee  is  speedy  decay  to 
the  flower.  In  the  case  of  the  double  Holly- 
hock— and  especially  so  in  the  instance  of  the 
full  double  varieties— little  seed  is  produced, 
but  there  is  obtained  for  garden  decoration  a 
spike  of  bloom  which  in  the  case  of  well- 
cultivated  plants  is  2  feet  and  more  in  length. 
The  spike  is  formed  of  many  well-developed 
flowers,  and  as  a  consequence  of  their  double- 
ness  they  are  lasting  ;  they  remain  in  beauty 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  difficult  to  name 
a  more  stately  plant  than  the  double  Holly- 
hock for  the  back  of  a  border  of  hardy  flowers. 
The  single  Hollyhock  allows  of  but  little  scope 
for  improvement  ;  cultivation  leads  to  the 
doubling  of  the  blossoms.  The  single  Holly- 
hock is  of  practically  no  value  as  a  commercial 
item  ;  neither  plants  nor  seeds  are  of  value. 
The  double  Hollyhock  is  an  important  com- 
mercial item  ;  a  particular  variety  which  may 
be  in  demand  can  be  increased  only  by  means 
of  some  method  of  propagation,  and  employ- 
ment is  thereby  given  to  many.  The  seed  of 
a  fine  strain  of  double  Hollyhocks  is  always  of 
value,  and  the  supply  invariably  considerably 
below  the  demand. 

There  is  no  floricultural  progress  in  going 
back  to  an  inferior  type.  It  has  recently  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  Primrose  and 
the  Cineraria  ;  it  was  but  commencing  where 
a  beginning  was  made  many  years  ago.  Nearly 
a  century  ago  Charles  Baron  took  the  single 
Hollyhock  in  hand  and  led  it  on  by  stages  of 
doubling  until  Messrs.  Paul,  Roake,  Chater, 
Parsons,  and  others  produced  the  magnificent 
double  varieties  of  thirty  years  ago.  Were  the 
named  double  Hollyhocks  of  the  present  day 
blotted  out  of  existence  it  would  take  years  of 
toil  to  bring  them  up  again  to  their  present 
standard.  The  single  Hollyhock,  like  the 
poor,  will  always  be  with  us  ;  it  is  a  weed  in 
the  garden,  .seeding  itself  freely  and  never 
lacking  progeny.  The  double  Hollyhock  must 
not  be  thrown  aside.  R.  Dean. 


PRUNING    CLEMATIS    MONTANA. 

In  reading  up  the  back  numbers  of  The 
Garden  after  some  weeks'  absence  from  home,  I 
came  across,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Creepers  and 
Climbers  for  all,"  the  statement  respecting  Clematis 
montana,  that  "if  we  happen  to  meet  with  a  very 
old  one  that  has  been  allowed  to  wander  unchecked 
all  over  the  place,  and  is  untidy  at  the  bottom,  it 
is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  cut  and  prune  it 
into  shape.  Such  treatment  would  be  certain  to 
destroy  ;  it  is  better  to  take  it  away  bodily  and  put 
in  a  new  one."  I  should  much  like  to  know  if  your 
practical  readers  endorse  this  assertion.  Certainly 
my  own  experience  is  directly  opposed  to  it. 
Rather  over  two  years  ago  my  opinion  was  asked 
as  to  what  should  be  done  to  an  old  Clematis 
montana,  with  a  stem  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg, 
that  was  clambering  over  a  balcony,  and  was  bare 
of  leaves  for  some  feet  from  the  ground.  I  had  on 
previous  occasions  cut  down  two  with  good  results, 
and  suggested  this  treatment  in  the  case  mentioned. 
The  owner  feared  that  this  would  kill  the  plant, 
and  suggested  rooting  it  up  and  planting  a  young 
one  in  its  place  I,  however,  carried  my  point  on 
pointing  out  that  if  the  Clematis  died  another  could 
be  easily  planted.  I  sawed  the  stem  through  about 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  weeks  buds 
appeared,  which  developed  into  vigorous  shoots, 
that  now  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
balcony,  and  are  covered  with  foliage  to  the  base. 
A  young  plant  would  not  have  made  half  as  much 
growth  in  the  same  time.  If  their  appearance  was 
unsightly,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  cutting 
down  old  plants  of  Clematis  montana  in  order  to 
induce  vigorous  growth,  and  I  should  have  little 


fear  as  to  the  result,  providing  the  operation  was 
carried  out  in  the  spring  just  as  the  sap  was 
beginning  to  rise. 

It  has  been  stated  by  a  lady  who  is  a  recognised 
authority  on  gardening  matters  that  Clematis 
montana  is  not  a  long-lived  plant.  It  is  a  question 
what  is  to  be  considered  long  life.  I,  however, 
know  of  an  example  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 
still  in  good  health.  S.  W.  F. 

WHITE  TUFTED  PANSIES. 

The  report  of  the  Viola  Conference,  held  at 
Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham,  in 
August,  1S94,  is  interesting  reading  in  view  of 
what  has  taken  place  since  then  in  Pansy  develop- 
ment. On  that  occasion  several  matters  regarding 
the  Viola  were  considered,  and  useful  and  instruc- 
tive papers  were  read  and  discussed.  The  late 
Mr.  William  Dean  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Large- 
flowered  Varieties  as  Bedding  Plants,"  and  the 
best  varieties  for  the  purpose  according  to  colour, 
the  best  white  Violas  (tufted  Pansies)  were  then 
described  in  detail,  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
those  which  were  at  that  time  regarded  as  the 
best.  Countess  of  Hopetoun  was  placed  first,  and 
deservedly  so,  as  it  was  then  distinctly  better  than 
the  majority  of  those  in  general  cultivation.  This 
variety  and  Dr.  Stuart's  Sylvia  were  thought 
well  of  as  rayless  flowers  and  pure  selfs,  also  for 
their  excellent  habit.  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale 
was  another  pretty  sort,  but  this  had  a  spreading, 
or  what  we  should  now  consider  a  straggling 
growth.  Countess  of  Wharncliffe  (also  known  as 
Lord  Fitzgerald),  another  snow-white  sort,  of  erect 
and  sturdy  habit  and  a  good  bedder,  was  also  in 
beauty.  In  addition  to  those  already  described, 
the  following  varieties  of  earlier  origin  were  alluded 
to  :  Crofthouse,  Lady  Dundonald,  Mrs.  Gray,  Mrs. 
Kinmont,  Mrs.  McDonald,  and  Victoria. 

My  reason  for  specially  referring  to  the  varieties 
that  found  favour  in  1894  is  that  those  interested 
in  the  tufted  Pansies  may  be  the  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  great  advance  made  since  then.  To 
what  extent  are  the  varieties  enumerated  in  the 
list  prepared  in  1894  cultivated  at  the  present 
time?  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Sylvia,  Mai'chioness 
of  Tweeddale,  Countess  of  Wharncliffe,  and  Lady 
Dundonald  are  still  grown.  Of  these  five,  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  the  first  two,  and,  if  it 
came  to  a  question  of  deciding  which  is  the  better 
of  the  two  for  general  purposes,  Sylvia  should 
certainly  be  given  the  preference.  But  each  of 
the  foregoing  is  completely  eclipsed  by  those  of 
more  recent  introduction.  Beautiful  though  the 
older  ones  undoubtedly  were,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  are  still,  they  will  not  compare  with 
what  the  fancy  specialists  have  provided  to-day. 
The  newer  sorts  in  most  instances  are  infinitely 
superior  both  in  flower  and  growth,  and,  except  in 
a  tew  isolated  cases,  their  constitution  is  good  and 
their  flowering  time  most  protracted.  Rayless 
flowers,  too,  have  improved  in  form  and  substance, 
and  an  excellent  trait  in  the  character  of  the  best 
plants  is  the  erect  and  sturdy  footstalks,  which 
also  carry  the  flowers  well  above  the  foliage. 

Each  season  sees  some  advance,  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  obtain  plants  for  almost  any  position — 
not  the  ordinary  method  of  bedding  only — where  a 
free  and  continuous  display  of  blossoms  is  desired. 
The  following  white  sorts  are  the  best  that  have 
come  under  my  observation,  and  most  of  them 
I  have  seen  planted  in  large  breadths  : 

Seagull. — A  pretty  flower  and  a  good  rayless 
self ;  good  habit  and  free  flowering. 

Siioit'drop. — Introduced  for  the  first  time  during 
last  spring.  The  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white, 
very  large,  with  a  neat  yellow  eye,  and  rayless. 
Each  flower  has  a  long  footstalk,  and  the  plant  is 
free  flowering. 

WJiite  Beaiily. — Introduced  in  1899.  This  is  a 
charming  plant,  with  beautiful  green  foliage  ;  it 
has  a  creeping  habit  of  growth  ;  a  very  hardy 
sort :  pure  white,  with  a  taint  suffusion  of  yellow 
in  the  eye,  and  rayless. 

Sii'aii. — Very  pretty  ;  to  be  distributed  in  the 
ensuing  autumn  or  spring  season  by  Mr.  William 
Sydenham  of  Tamworth.  The  flowers  are  large, 
with  a  well-defined  eye  of  an  orange  colour,  rayless, 


and  of  good  substance.  The  plant  is  free  flowering 
and  robust. 

White  Empress  (syn.  Blanche). — This  is  a  splendid 
tufted  Pansy,  and  has  been  greatly  admired  all 
through  the  present  wet  summer.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  circular,  and  freely  developed  ;  excellent 
constitution.  The  flowers  have  been  described  as 
pure  white,  but  they  are  more  of  a  pleasing  creamy 
white,  having  a  yellow  eye  and  rayless.  Introduced 
in  189U. 

Cream  King. — A  1901  introduction  and  a  very 
fine  flower — large,  circular,  and  rayless.  This 
variety  well  represents  the  cream-coloured  sorts. 
The  habit  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  be,  but,  given 
a  good  open  position,  the  display  is  very  fine, 
especially  in  the  earl}'  summer. 

Diicheis  of  York. — This  is  more  of  an  exhibition 
than  a  bedding  variety,  and  is  usually  well  shown 
in  the  North.  The  plant  is  free  flowering,  but  its 
habit  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  many  sorts.  The 
flowers  are  neatly  pencilled  or  rayed. 

Defonnhire  Cream.  —  Undoubtedly  one  of  the 
freest  tufted  Pansies  in  cultivation.  A  good 
breadth  or  group  of  this  varietj'  gives  one  a  proper 
idea  of  what  these  plants  are  capatjie  of  producing. 
As  its  name  implies,  the  plant  develops  rayless 
cream-coloured  blossoms  in  great  profusion. 

Elaine  (1900). — Another  free-flowering  sort,  very 
distinct  ;  the  flowers  large,  of  the  purest  white, 
with  a  yellow  centre,  slightly  rayed  ;  most  effective 
plant  for  the  hardy  border.  There  is  a  seedling 
which  is  being  distributed  this  season  under  the 
name  of  Faultless  Elaine.     This  is  a  rayless  flower. 

La  Vierge. — Introduced  in  1901.  A  charming 
white  rayless  flower,  with  a  neat  yellow  eje. 

Mr.s.  A.  D.  Parker  (1899).— this  variety  has 
done  well  since  its  introduction,  and  is  a  good 
white  self ;  very  free. 

il/rs.  J.  DonneHy. — Grown  in  almost  any  position 
this  plant  will  succeed.  It  is  a  most  persistent 
and  continuous  bloomer,  free  flowering  and  robust, 
of  good  habit,  and  with  chaste  bluish  white 
flowers.  D.  B.  Crane. 


GERANIUMS    FOR    BEDDING. 

The  season  is  now  at  hand  to  ccmmence  propa- 
gating these  popular  bedding  plants.  The  past 
season  has  been  an  unusually  wet  one,  and  growth 
is  in  consequence  very  sappy.  The  cuttings  when 
taken  off  should  be  laid  on  a  dry  bench  for  a 
couple  of  days  to  allow  the  sap  to  dry  a  little. 
The  general  method  of  rooting  Geranium  cuttings 
is  to  insert  several  round  the  sides  of  a  4-ineh  pot 
or  boxes.  In  establishments  where  large  quantities 
are  grown  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  strike  them  in 
beds  under  glass  ;  these  should  be  prepared  early 
in  August.  To  do  this,  place  round  the  intended 
beds  boards  1  foot  deep,  at  the  bottom  place  a 
layer  of  rough  leaf-soil,  and  then  fill  up  with  a 
mixture  composed  of  two  parts  loam  and  one  part 
sand  and  leaf-soil.  Make  the  beds  firm  with  a 
brick,  and  then  give  them  a  thorough  watering. 
Put  the  cuttings  3  inches  apart,  and  4  inches 
between  the  rows,  making  them  firm.  Syringe  them 
lightly  on  bright  days  until  rooted,  and  then  cease; 
maintain  a  temperature  of  45*'  at  night  and  50'-'  by 
day.  By  November  they  should  be  sufficiently 
rooted  to  admit  of  their  being  potted  into  4J-inch 
pots,  and  then  placed  on  ashes.  Keep  the 
points  of  the  shoots  and  flower-spikes  picked  out 
so  as  to  make  the  plants  bushy.  When  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots  apply  a  little  patent  manure  to 
help  them.  Cease  stopping  the  shoots  after  the 
end  of  March,  and  afford  plenty  of  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions  to  harden  the  plants  before 
they  are  placed  out  of  doors  prior  to  bedding  them 
out. 

The  tricolor  class  of  Geranium  requires  a  some- 
what dift'erent  treatment  to  that  advised  for  the 
green  leaved  varieties,  and  they  also  need  more 
careful  propagating.  Insert  the  cuttings  round  the 
sides  of  a  4-inch  or  4J-inch  pot.  If  the  soil  is  at 
all  dry  give  the  plants  a  good  watering.  This  will 
sutfice  for  some  time,  as  the  plants  require  to  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side  ;  this  class  of  Geranium  is  more 
apt  to  damp  off  than  the  others,  and  great  care  is 
necessary  in  watering.  Place  them  on  a  shelf  so  that 
they  will  receive  all  the  available  light  and  sun. 
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If  il  is  possible  to  do  so  keep  them  in  a  temperature 
rather  warmer  than  the  others.  Pot  oflf  singly  into 
4.inch  pots  as  soon  as  rooted.  Continue  to  keep 
on  the  dry  side,  and  use  weak  soot  water  when 
water  is  applied.  As  regards  the  hardening  off, 
treat  them  as  advised  for  the  other  varieties. 
John  K.  Moroam. 
Waddesdon  Gardens,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 


ANEMONES  FROM  SEEDS. 
In  the  issue  of  The  Garden  for  the  15th  ult.  a 
very  interesting  contribution  appears  from  Ed. 
Heinrich,  Bavaria,  concerning  the  raising  of  certain 
Anemones  from  seeds.  It  is  the  more  valuable  to 
the  amateur,  because  the  right  way  has  been 
obtained  partly  by  previous  failures.  Notwith- 
standing this,  one  can  only  question  whether  it 
was  prudent  to  cast  away  valuable  pots  of  seed- 
lings on  the  mere  theory  of  the  possibility  of  their 
having  damped  oflf.  A  very  superficial  examination 
would  have  revealed  the  error  and  like- 
wise the  tubers.  In  this  latter  connexion 
it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  tiny 
round  corm  or  bulb-like  excrescence  that 
constitutes  the  first  season's  development 
in  all  tuberous  sorts  did  not  accompany 
the  illustration  on  page  IIG,  for  then  the 
information  would  have  been  complete, 
and  of  great  value  to  the  amateur.  Minus 
this,  however,  it  may  be  stated  for  the 
general  guidance  of  all  amateurs  interested 
in  bulbous  plants  that  the  season  of  growth, 
and  of  leaf  growth  above  ground  in  par- 
ticular—  which,  in  reality,  is  what  is 
regarded  as  growth  by  a  large  number — is 
an  exceedingly  short  one.  This  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  Narcissus,  for  instance, 
of  which  the  first  season's  above-ground 
growth  consists  almost  invariably  of  a  tiny 
erect  green  blade  that  may  bear  strong 
resemblance  to  a  single  3-ineh  or  4-inch 
blade,  more  or  less,  of  a  quite  small  Spring 
Onion.  The  duration  of  this  above  ground 
may  be  six  weeks  or  three  months.  The 
longer  the  first  season's  growth  is  in  sight 
so  much  larger  in  proportion  will  be  the 
tiny  bulbs  below. 

In  Liliums,  too,  the  above-ground  dura- 
tion is  equally  short,  and  generally  with 
bulbous  seedlings  a  brief  term  is  the  rule. 
These  facts  cannot  be  too  widely  known, 
as  valuable  seedlings  may  be  saved  for  a 
future  generation  if  not  for  the  present 
race.  So,  too,  with  Anemones  of  the 
tuberous  section.  In  these  the  growth  in 
the  first  season  may  be  confined  entirely 
to  the  Cotyledons,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
quickly  some  of  these  disappear  altogether, 
while  others  are  retained  for  quite  four 
months.  But  whether  short  or  long,  it 
will  be  found  on  examination  that  a  small 
roundish-ovoid  brownish  corm  is  attached 
to  the  Cotyledonous  stem.  Djubtless  many 
have  watched  again  and  again  for  a  further 
break  from  the  central  axis  of  the  seed 
leaves,  but,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
it  does  not  appear.  Usually  in  the  tuberous 
section  only  the  Cotyledons  are  seen  in  the  first 
year.  If  '  the  seedlings  start  away  well  the 
second  or  trifoliate  leaf  growth  may  appear 
from  the  corm  ;  but  this  is  not  general,  and  the 
Cotyledon,  having  served  its  function  of  first 
growth,  perishes.  In  such  herbaceous  species,  as 
the  one  in  the  illustration  on  page  116,  the  leaf 
development  of  the  first  season  is  of  necessity  a 
different  thing,  as  a  crown  bud — as  in  Anthericum 
— has  to  be  formed,  and  with  this  a  basal  root  or 
two  therefrom,  thus  making  the  complete  seedling 
plant. 

With  some  seedlings  of  the  tuberous  Anemone 
this  year  I  have  noticed  a  peculiarity  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  hitherto,  which  consists  in 
not  a  few  instances  of  no  Cotyledons  having  been 
produced  at  all,  but  in  place  of  this  the  tiifoliate 
growth,  as  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  your 
illustration.  I  was  very  curious  about  this,  and 
first  regarded  it  as  a  second  growth  from  the 
seedling  corm.     This  view  was  entirely  dispelled, 


however,  upon  my  lifting  one  or  two  for  examina- 
tion. I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker  at  the  Drill  Hall,  when  that  gentleman 
informed  me  he  had  no  recollection  of  such  a 
peculiarity.  It  was,  however,  no  isolated  example, 
and  the  lifted  specimens  were  quite  barren  of  any 
other  form  of  leaf  growth.  The  best  way  of 
raising  Anemone  seedlings  in  quantity  is  to  sow 
seeds  in  prepared  soil  in  the  open  ground,  and 
sufficiently  thin  that  a  full  season's  growth  may 
develop.  Even  with  rare  sorts,  and  where  pans 
or  boxes  are  used,  the  seeds  may  always  be  sown 
thinly  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  young 
plants. 
Hampton  Hill.  E.  H.  Jenkiks. 


OLD  BEDS  OF  CARNATIONS  FOR 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Mant,   I    have   no    doubt,    who    carry   out    the 

following  practice  in   regard   to  their  Carnations, 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


A  VASE  OF  SHIRLEY  POPPY  FLOWERS. 

must  find  the  usefulness  of  it.  Instead  of  clearing 
away  all  plants  out  of  beds  after  securing 
layers,  I  find  it  is  a  good  practice  to  leave 
some  of  the  plants  in  beds  for  two  years. 
These  I  do  not  take  layers  from  the  first 
season  after  planting,  but  invariably  take  off  all 
that  are  required  the  following  year.  It  is 
astonishing  what  sheaves  of  flowers  one  can  have 
oflf  such  sorts  as  the  old  Clove,  Redbraes,  &c. ,  and 
I  believe  there  are  other  varieties  which  would 
give  quite  as  satisfactory  results  grown  in  the  same 
way.  The  contrast  to  the  few  scraps  one  can  have 
from  one  year  old  plants  is  very  marked.  The 
system  here  described  by  our  correspondent  is  well 
worthy  of  being  practised,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
varieties  that  do  not  produce  many  layers  the  first 
season  it  should  prove  particularly  valuable. 
There  are  some  varieties  of  Carnations  that  we  can 
hardly  have  too  many  of,  and  many  will  doubt- 
less be  glad  to  know  how  to  increase  them. 

J.  M.  B. 


SALVIA     GLUTINOSA. 

IN  the  garden  of  the  Countess  of  Selkirk  at 
Balmae,  Kirkcudbright,  there  are  a  number 
of  interesting  herbaceous  plants,  many 
seldom  seen  and  little  known.  At  the 
Dumfries  show  the  other  day  a  number  of 
plants  from  Balmae  were  exhibited,  among 
them  being  some  finely-grown  spikes  of  Salvia 
glutiuosa,  a  plant  I  grow  here,  but  not  nearly  so 
well  as  it  appears  to  be  cultivated  in  the  garden 
of  the  Countess  of  Selkirk.  It  is  not  showy  in  the 
garden,  but  when  grown  as  at  Balmae,  under 
trees,  it  is  more  interesting  than  in  the  ordinary 
border.  The  Balmae  flowers  were  much  larger, 
and  the  lips  of  the  flowers  much  broader,  than 
with  me.  The  colour  is  a  pale  yellow,  but  just 
such  a  tint  as  would  show  up  better  under  trees 
than  elsewhere  ;  while  the  fact  that  it  will 
thrive  in  such  a  position  gives  it  a  value 
to  many.  It  grows  about  'A  feet  high,  and 
is  really  a  very  old  plant  in  gardens, 
though  hardly  ever  met  with  now.  Its 
old  popular  name  is  Jupiter'^i  Distaflf. 

S.  Abnott. 


SHIRLEY    POPPIES. 

The  photograph  of  the  Shirley  Poppies, 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  Jesper,  reminds  us 
of  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  colouring  of  a 
good  selection,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
know  how  this  famous  race  originated. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks' 
patient  work  in  selection,  and  we  give  the 
story  in  his  own  words:  "In  18S0  I 
noticed,  in  a  waste  corner  of  my  garden 
abutting  on  the  fields,  a  patch  of  the 
common  wild  field  Poppy  (Papaver  Rhajas), 
one  solitary  flower  of  which  had  a  very 
narrow  edge  of  white.  This  one  flower 
I  marked  and  saved  the  seed  of  it  alone. 
Next  year,  out  of  perhaps  '200  plants,  I  had 
four  or  five  on  which  all  the  flowers  were 
edged.  The  best  of  these  were  marked  and 
the  seed  saved,  and  so  for  several  years, 
the  flowers  all  the  while  getting  a  larger 
infusion  of  white  to  tone  down  the  red 
until  they  arrived  at  quite  pale  pink,  and 
one  plant  absolutely  pure  white.  I  then 
set  myself  to  change  the  black  central 
portions  of  the  flowers  from  black  to  yellow 
or  white,  and  have  at  last  fixed  a  strain 
with  petals  varying  in  colour  from  the 
brightest  scarlet  to  pure  white,  with  all 
shades  of  pink  between  and  all  varieties  of 
flakes  and  edged  flowers  also,  but  all  havirg 
yellow  or  white  stamens,  anthers,  ana 
pollen,  and  a  white  base.  .  .  .  My  ideal 
is  to  get  a  yellow  P.  Rhieas,  and  I  have 
already  obtained  many  distinct  shades  of 
salmon.  The  Shirley  Poppies  have  thus 
been  obtained  simply  by  selection  and 
elimination.  By  '  selection '  I  mean  the 
saving  seed  only  from  selected  flowers,  and 
by  '  elimination '  the  instant  and  total  eradication 
of  any  plant  that  bears  inferior  floweis.  .  .  .  Let 
it  be  noticed  that  the  Shirley  Poppies  (1)  are 
single  ;  (2)  always  have  a  white  base,  with  (3) 
yellow  or  white  stamens,  anthers,  or  pollen  ;  (4) 
never  have  the  smallest  particle  of  black  about 
them. 

Double  Poppies  and  Poppies  with  black  centres 
may  be  greatly  admired,  but  they  are  not  Shirley 
Poppies.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  reflect  that 
the  gardens  of  the  whole  world  —  rich  man's 
and  poor  man's  alike — are  to-day  furnished  with 
Poppies  which  are  the  direct  descendants  of  one 
single  capsule  of  seed  raised  in  the  garden  of 
Shirley  Vicarage  so  lately  as  August,  1880.  Poppy 
seed  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn  or  in  the  spring, 
sowing  very  thinly  because  the  seed  is  small,  and 
thinning  out  the  seedlings  to  fully  6  inches  apart. 
Fine  flowers  in  abundance  and  over  a  long  season 
can  never  be  expected  unless  the  seed  ia  sown 
thinly,  the  seedlings   well  thinned   out,  and  the 
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dying  flowers  picked  off  to  prevent  seed  forming 
and  weakening  the  plant." 


POLYGONUxM    AFFINE. 

While  we  have  all  been  complaining  of  too  much 
rain,  and  of  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
beauty  of  many  flowers,  there  have  been  many 
plants  which  have  positively  revelled  in  the  heavy 
rainfall.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  these,  for 
their  behaviour  in  a  wet  season  tells  us  that  a 
little  more  moisture  than  they  usually  receive  is 
necessary  at  the  roots.  Among  these  wet-weather 
plants  particularly  noticeable  is  the  Himalayan 
Polygonum    affine,    or    Brunonis,    as    it    is   often 


Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society 
by  Mr.  M'Guffog,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of 
Selkirk,  at  Balmae,  Kirkcudbright,  I  observed  with 
interest  a  good  bunch  of  the  white  flowers  of 
Napa^a  dioica,  a  tall  plant  hardly  ever  seen  in 
gardens.  It  is  not  a  new  plant,  as  it  was  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazin",  (table  2913)  under  the 
name  of  Sida  Napaja,  the  Sidas  being  popularly 
known  as  the  Indian  Mallows,  and  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Malvaceae.  The  plant  is  now 
transferred  to  the  genus  Napiea,  of  which  it  now 
appears  to  be  the  only  member,  if  we  are  to  follow 
the  "Index  Kewensis."  It  is  of  tall  growth, 
generally  from  4  feet  to  10  feet,  and  at  Balmae  it 
is  about  y  feet  high,  the  climate  being  a  moist  and 


west  to  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  While  it  is  not  what 
one  would  call  a  first-class  plant,  it  is  most  useful 
in  its  proper  place. 

Caraethorn,  hy  Dumfries,  N.B.         S.  Arnott. 


LEWISIA  TWEEDYI. 
In  The  Garden  of  the  lllh  .July  there  is  a  life- 
like illustration  of  this  beautiful  Californian  plant. 
At  the  same  time  particulars  were  requested  con- 
cerning its  general  cultivation.  This,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  means  few,  if  any,  obstacles  to  the 
gardener,  and  the  plant  may  be  well  grown  in  a 
mixture  of  very  gritty  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  finely 
sifted    manure.      This,  indeed,   is  the   mixture   in 
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called  in  gardens.  During  the  twenty  years  or  so 
in  which  I  have  grown  it  in  my  garden  it  has  never 
been  so  fine  as  at  present,  a  fact  I  attribute  to  the 
moist  summer.  Not  only  is  it  freer  than  usual, 
but  it  has  finer  and  better  coloured  spikes.  It  is 
particularly  pleasing  with  its  many  spikes  of 
tioweis,  wliich  come  out  flesli-coloured,  or  nearly 
so,  and  pass  oft'  almost  crimson.  Its  fault  is  its 
-pread  ing  habit  of  growth,  but  that  can  be  overcome. 


NAP/EA  DIOICA. 

In   examining  a  very  interesting   stand  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers  set  up  at  the  recent  show  of  the 


genial  one,  close  to  the  sea.  The  foliage  is  very 
handsome,  being  large,  palmate,  and  pointed  and 
toothed.  It  reminds  one  slightly  of  that  of 
Rodgersia  podophylla,  but  without  its  bronzy  hue. 
The  tall  stems  are  surmounted  by  large  umbellate 
corymbs  of  small  white  flowers  with  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plants  of  the  Mallow  order. 
Some  may  not  consider  Napa'a  dioica  choice 
enough  for  the  border,  but  for  a  wild  garden  it  is 
excellent,  having  just  the  effect  desired  among  the 
larger  plants  used  in  this  delightful  phase  of 
gardening.  It  is  a  native  of  moist  soil,  and  in 
the  United  States,  where  it  flowers  about  July, 
extends  from  Southern  Peonsylvania  to  V^irginia, 


which  my  original  plant  was  grown,  and  not  this 
alone,  but  a  lovely  colony  of  the  plant  in  the  Kew 
rock  garden  was  in  quite  an  ordinary  mixture,  and 
the  plants  grew  away  apace.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  soil,  the  Lewisia  evidently  prefers  a 
quite  sunnj'  spot,  as  do  not  a  few  others  iidiabiting 
the  same  region.  Given  this  and  a  good  depth  of 
loam  there  is,  so  far,  little  difficultj'  in  securing 
a  good  growth.  The  plant  flowers  profusel3',  and 
the  yellowy  buff  shade  with  the  delicate  shading 
of  pale  rose  is  as  beautiful  a  combination  as 
it  is  rare.  It  is,  indeed,  a  lovely  blend  of  colours. 
The  foliage  is  decidedly  more  persistent  than 
in    other    species,   and  of    course    very  distinct. 
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Its  somewhat  succulent  nature  suggests  a  plant 
suited  to  a  position  hot  and  dry,  or  at  least 
comparatively  so.  My  plant  grew  extremely 
well  without  this  latter  condition.  Thus  it 
may  be  gathered  that  from  the  cultivator's 
point  of  view  there  is  little  to  fear.  The  real 
trouble,  so  far  as  the  hardy  plant  garden  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  this  beautiful  species  is  not  hardy. 
When  the  plant  received  acknowledgment  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  least  one 
authority  on  hardy  plants  stated  with  some 
emphasis  that  it  was  "  quite  hardy."  I  regret  I  was 
unable  to  endorse  that  statement.  But  regarding 
my  original  plant,  it  was  left  more  or  less 
exposed,  save  for  the  shelter  afforded  by  a  green- 
house wall.  Even  here,  and  which  in  certain 
instances  may  be  regarded  good  shelter,  the  plant 
was  killed  quite  early  in  the  winter.  I  know  also 
that  many  plants  at  Kew  perished,  and  from  the 
complete  failure  in  a  somewhat  mild  winter  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  unable  to  with- 
stand any  severe  long-continued  frost,  even  when 
protected  in  a  cold  frame.  In  a  mild  winter  it 
may  be  safe,  and  all  such  plants  are  better  if 
plunged  in  rather  coarse  coal  ashes  and  kept 
studiously  dry  for  a  long  season.  So  distinct  and 
good  a  plant  if  generally  hardy  would  have  been 
a.  great  gain  to  first-rate  alpines.  In  much- 
favoured  localities  and  in  a  dry  position  in  the 
alpine  wall  the  plant  may  yet  pass  the  winter  in 
safety.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


NOTABLE    GARDENS. 


IMPNEY    HALL,    DEOITWICH. 

A   MONG  the  notable  gardens  of  Worcester- 
/\  shire  those  surrounding  Impney    Hall 

/  %  take  high  place.  Though  neither  laying 
/  \  claim  to  stateliness  nor  grandeur,  they 
/  %  are  attractive,  and  also  contain  much 
that  is  of  interest.  Of  the  terrace 
garden  in  front  of  the  Hall  we  are  able  to  give  an 
illustration,  which,  although  it  shows  well  the 
design  of  the  beds  and  arrangement  of  the  plants, 
conveys  no  idea  of  their  bright  and  varied 
colouring.  We  have  seen  few  bits  of  formal 
gardening  wherein  plants  were  more  tastefully 
grouped  ;  the  brilliantly  coloured  flowers,  although 
they  predominate,  do  not  make  the  display  one 
blaze  of  garish  colouring ;  they  are  judiciously 
softened  by  a  free  planting  among  them  of  plants 
whose  chief  attraction  is  their  foliage.  The  wall 
that  bounds  the  terrace  garden  is  covered  with 
Ivy,  Ampelopsis,  Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  Crimson 
Rambler  and  other  Roses,  and  there  are  groups 
here  and  there  of  shrubs,  all  of  which,  flowers  and 
greenery,  serve  to  form  an  admirable  enclosure  to 
the  gay  parterre.  Beyond  the  terrace  there  is  a 
delightful  view  across  the  lake  and  park  to  the 
wooded  hill  beyond.  The  park  should,  perhaps, 
be  called  garden,  for  during  recent  years  it  has 
assumed  more  and  more  the  aspect  of  a  garden, 
and  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  park  have 
disappeared.  The  lake  sides  are  planted  with 
moisture-loving  plants  and  groups  and  small 
plantations  of  flowering  and  other  shrubs  are 
numerous,  while  the  forest  trees,  of  which  numbers 
remain,  serve  to  show  that  park  has  given  place  to 
garden. 

The  Rose  garden  is  a  prominent  feature  at 
Impney,  although  it  is  some  distance  away  from 
the  Hall  and  terrace  gardens.  Herbaceous  flowers 
and  the  Rose  garden  are  on  two  sides  of  the 
kitchen  garden  respectively,  and  are  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  Potato  or  Horseradish  plots,  or 
even  rubbish  heaps,  that  often  greet  the  eye  when 
one  passes  outside  the  kitchen  garden  walls. 
Roses  in  great  variety  are  grown,  and  although  we 
saw  splendid  beds  of  Caroline  Testout,  Marquise 
de  Salisbury,  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  and  numerous 
other  free-flowering  sorts,  few  were  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  hedges  of  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses. 
Mr.  Jordan  uses  them  extensively  as  an  edging  to 
Rose  beds  and  borders.  Herbaceous  perennials 
made  a  gorgeous  display,  although  some  of  them 
bs^d  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  effects  of  the  bad 


weather.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, had  done  worse 
than  the  P:eonies,  and 
from  what  we  have  seen 
this  year  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  the 
failure  of  Pajonies  is 
general. 

There  is  little  to  say 
of  the  fruit  crops  out  of 
doors  at  Impney,  for 
like  those  in  almost 
every  garden  they  are 
poor  ;  hardy  fruits  are 
conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  With  regard 
to  fruit  grown  under 
glass,  however,  it  is 
different.  Mr.  Jordan 
is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitors  of 
fruit  at  the  leading 
provincial  shows,  in- 
variablj'  carrying  away 
a  good  share  of  the 
honours.  Grapes  are 
well  grown  at  Impney, 
and  one  variety  we 
noted  as  being  unusually 
good,  namely,  Diamond 
.Jubilee.  Although  this 
variety  may  not  have 
so  fine  a  flavour  as 
some,  it  is  a  good  exhi- 
bition Grape  when  well 
cultivated  and  perfect!}' 
finished,  ilr.  .Jordan 
grows  numerous  varie- 
ties of  Grapes,  and  con- 
sidering the  fact  that 
many  are  grown 
together  in  the  same 
house  the  results  are 
remarkably  good.  Pine 
culture  in  pots  also  is  a 
feature  in  Impney  Gar- 
dens, and  some  really 
good  fruits  of  the 
(i>ueen  variety  are  pro- 
duced. Between  the 
flavour  of  a  home- 
grown Pine-apple  and 
an  imported  one  there  is 
no  comparison,  .and  it  seems  regrettable  that  owners 
of  gardens  should  have  allowed  Pine-apple  culture 
almost  to  disappear.  Melons,  too,  are  among  the 
fruits  that  are  well  grown  at  Impney.  Although 
an  expert  fruit  grower,  Mr.  Jordan  is  no  less  suc- 
cessful in  the  culture  of  flowering  plants.  Without 
exaggeration  we  may  say  that  rarely,  if  ever,  have 
we  seen  finer  Cyclamen  than  here.  They  were 
from  seed  sown  in  August,  1902,  and  if  one  may 
judge  from  their  vigorous  appearance  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  display  of  flower  will  be  no  less  remarkable 
next  spring  than  the  foliage  is  now.  Chironia 
ixifera  is  a  plant  rather  largely  grown  by  Mr. 
.Jordan,  who  finds  it  most  useful  for  decorative 
purposes,  especially  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner 
table. 

Of  the  many  interesting  features  at  Impney, 
perhaps  most  notable  of  all  is  the  winter  garden  or 
fernery  ;  it  is  probably  unique.  For  many  j'ears 
it  was  an  open  dell  wherein  grew  Ferns,  Foxgloves, 
Lilies,  Bluebells,  and  numerous  other  shade-loving 
plants,  and  even  in  that  condition  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  bits  in  the  gardens.  The  late  Mr.  John 
Corbett,  however — knowing  how  suitable  a  site  it 
was  for  the  purpose — completely  transformed  it 
into  a  winter  garden.  All  the  English  flowers 
were  uprooted,  and  huge  masses  of  rock  imported 
and  arranged  so  as  to  form  what  is  really  a  rock 
garden,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  glass  roof. 
A  stream  of  water  meanders  through  the  centre  of 
the  erstwhile  dell,  spanned  here  by  a  rustic  bridge 
or  there  made  passable  by  "  crossing  stones,"  while 
Tree  Ferns,  as  Dicksonia,  Cyathea,  give  an  almost 
tropical  aspect  to  the  scene,  and  smaller  Ferns,  as 
Pteris,  Adiantum,  Nephrolepis,  &c. ,  together  with 
other  plants  of  pleasing  foliage,  Dracaenas,  Palms, 


TREE  FERNS   IN   TllE   WINTER  GARDEN   AT   IlIPNET. 


Grevillea  and  Aspidistra,  clothe  the  rocks,  or  are 
planted  among  the  groundwork  of  greenery  that 
consists  of  Lycopodium.  H.  H.  T. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


SOME    LESSER  -  KNOWN    JAPAN 
TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

( Continued  from  page  IS4.) 

THOUGH  in  actual  size  of  flower  China 
and  Japan  have  sent  us  no  Magnolia 
to  compare  with  the  American  Mag- 
nolia macrophylla,  no  one  who  has 
seen  M.  hypoleuca  on  its  wooded  hill 
slopes  will  easily  forget  the  impression. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  trees  in  a 
country  where  the  beauty  of  the  inmates  of  the 
forests  is  not  surpassed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  long,  spreading  branches  on  trunks, 
often  80  feet  to  100  feet  high,  the  leaves 
12  inches  to  15  inches  in  length  and  6  inches 
to  8  inches  broad,  of  the  palest  green,  the  large 
creamy  flowers  6  inches  across  when  expanded, 
stamens  with  scarlet  filaments,  and  in  autumn  the 
brilliant  crimson  cones  of  fruit,  6  inches  to  8  inches 
in  height,  standing  well  above  the  leaves,  surprise 
all  who  see  them. 

This  tree  requires  age  to  flower,  but  should  do 
so  in  this  country  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  3'ear3 
after  planting.  It  will  probably  prove  more 
adaptable  than  its  near  allies,  the  American  M. 
macrophylla    and    M.    tripetala.      M.    Kobus    is 
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common  in  Japan,  and  makes  a  handsome  sym- 
metrical tree  in  England.  M.  stellata,  M.  a.  rosea, 
M.  Watsoni,  and  M.  parviflora  are  well  known. 

M.  salioifolia,  new  to  cultivation,  has  not  yet 
flowered  in  Europe,  nor  are  its  blossoms  known  to 
botanists.  My  own  seed,  collected  on  Mount 
Hakkoda,  failed  to  germinate  ;  but,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  Professor  Sargent,  my  firm  now  has  a 
promising  young  tree,  which  it  is  hoped  will  flower 
in  a  few  years'  time.  Though  common  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  found,  the  position  is  not  the 
most  easily  accessible,  which,  no  doubt,  accounts 
for  the  delay  in  introducing  it  to  English  gardens. 

The  large  and  interesting  Cercidiphyllum  japoni- 
cum,  a  member  of  the  Magnolia  family,  does  not 
seem  to  thrive  with  us  as  well  as  it  does  in  New 
England  where  flourishing  specimens  are  to  be  seen. 
Its  bright  pink  spring  foliage  is  attractive,  and  in 
its  native  forests  the  massive  divided  trunks  give 
the  whole  landscape  a  peculiar  appearance. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Magnolias  are  Euptelea 
polyandra,  which  has  so  far  failed  to  establish 
itself,  and  that  curious  genus  Trochodendron,  con- 
taining but  one  species,  T.  aralioides.     This  is  an 


an  excellent  hedge  plant.     It  certainly  is  impene-  | 
trable,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  bearing 
in  late  spring  a  profusion  of  large  white  flowers  a 
month  before  the  leaves  appear. 

James  H.  Veitch,  F.L.S. 
[Reproduced,  by  permission,  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.] 

(To  be  continued. J 


COLUTEAS. 
The  Coluteas  form  a  small  genus  of  hardy 
Leguminosaj,  natives  of  South  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  They  are  distinct-looking  shrubs,  and 
can  be  grown  where  practically  nothing  else 
will  thrive,  but  they  is  not  so  popular  or 
so  often  seen  as  one  might  suppose.  There  are 
only  four  properly  recognised  species  belonging  to 
Colutea,  but  there  are  a  multiplicity  of  names 
based  on  slight  differences,  often  so  much  so  that 
they  can  hardly  be  distinguished  by  those 
responsible  for  them.  Their  cultivation  is  simple, 
an  annual  cutting  back  each  spring  while  the 
plants  are  young  being  all  the  pruning  required. 


C.  cruenta. — This  is  a  native  of  the  East,  and  is 
6  feet  or  so  in  height.  The  leaflets  are  usually 
seven  to  nine,  and  are  more  glaucous  than  those  of 
C.  arborescens.  The  flowers  are  bright  reddish 
yellow  or  light  brown  colour,  borne  in  axillary 
spikes  of  from  three  to  five  flowers  on  each.  The 
seed-pod  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
C.  arborescens. 

C.  istria  (C.  halepica  or  haleppica). — This  is 
rather  scarce  at  present  in  this  country,  but  when 
well  grown  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
Coluteas.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  makes 
an  upright  shrub  4  feet  to  (J  feet  in  height.  The 
stems  are  rather  slender,  and  the  pinnate  leaves 
have  smaller  and  more  numerous  leaflets  than  the 
preceding  species.  The  leaves  are  of  a  bright 
glaucous  hue  ;  it  is  a  pretty  plant  even  when  not  in 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  large,  yellow  in  colour, 
but  are  not  produced  in  the  same  season  that  the 
plants  are  cut  down.  It  is  not  so  strong  as  the 
other  Coluteas,  and  requires  rather  better  treat- 
ment. 

C.  melanocaly.v  (C.  longialata).— This  is  a  native 
of  Asia  Minor,  somewhat  resembling  C.  arborescens, 
but  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  longer  wings, 
extending  beyond  the  keel  of  the  flower  and  the 
dark  hairs  on  the  calyx  and  flower-stems. 

C.  media.— Ibis  is  a  name  that  has  been  given 
i  to  a  form  that  is  probably  not  in  cultivation  now. 
From  its  description — orange  yellow  flowers  and 
glaucescent  leaves— it  is  in  all  probability  a  hybrid 
between  C.  arborescens  and  C.  cruenta,  which  has 
occurred  in  a  batch  of  seedlings  at  some  time. 

Coluteas  should  never  be  planted  singly,  isolated 
specimens  never  produce  the  same  elJVct  that  bold 
masses  do. 
Bagshot,  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

ROSE   MARJORIE. 

WITH  reference  to  our  illustra- 
tion of  this  Rose,  which  was 
made  from  a  photograph  taken 
in  the  gardens  of  Hewell 
Grange,  Mr.  A.  A.  Pettigrew, 
the  head  gardener  there, 
writes  :  "  Marjorie  is  a  beautiful  Hybrid  Tea, 
while  with  blush  centre,  of  medium  height,  a 
capital  bedder,  and  equally  as  good  as  a  cut 
flower."  We  saw  it  recently  at  Hewell,  and 
were  much  attracted  by  the  good  qualities 
liose  Marjorie  possesses.  It  is  seldom  met 
with  in  gardens,  and  appears  to  deserve 
extended  culture. 


OF  HYBRID  TEA   ROSE   MARJORIE  IN   THE  GARDENS  AT   HEWELL  GRANGE,    REDDITCH.] 


evergreen  tree  with  rich  dark  glossy  leaves  4  inches  i 
to  5  inches  in  length,  attaining  in  Japan  a  height  of 
20  feet  to  25  feet ;  extremely  rare  in  a  wild  state,  1 
though  much  cultivated.     In  this  country  it  is  a 
handsome  evergreen  tree,  which  on  more  than  one 
occasion  has  flowered  and  fruited  freely. 

Amongst  other  trees  and  shrubs  undoubtedly 
hardy  in  England  which  Japan  has  sent  us  and 
which  repay  the  careful  planter  are  Stuartia 
Pseudo-camellia,  nearly  allied  to  the  Stuartia  of 
America,  but  more  suitable  for  our  climate,  and 
Caisalpinia  japonica,  which  flowered  outside  in 
England  for  the  first  time  in  1887,  though  the 
genus  is,  generally  speaking,  a  tropical  one. 

Clerodendron  trichotomum,  found  all  through 
the  Far  East  and  long  known  to  science,  is  also  a 
striking  tree,  the  large,  almost  tropical  foliage  of 
established  specimens  being  literally  hidden  every 
second  summer  by  scores  of  large  umbels  of  carmine 
and  white  flowers. 

Amongst  the  Witch  Hazels  the  distinct  Hama- 

melis  mollis  is  now  recognised  as  the  most  beautiful 

of  the  genus,  the  flowers   being  larger   and  more 

richly  coloured  than  those  of  the  other  species. 

The  thorny  Citrus  trifoliata  may  yet  prove  to  be 


This  will  not  prevent  their  blooming,  the  flowers, 
instead  of  opening  in  June,  being  a  week  or  two 
later,  and  the  plants  will  last  six  weeks  or  more  in 
full  flower.  Almost  any  soil  will  do  for  them,  a 
hot  dry  bank  suiting  them  admirably,  though  they 
are  equally  at  home  in  a  better  and  moister  posi- 
tion. Full  exposure  to  the  sun  is,  however, 
essential  to  their  well-being.  If  they  are  planted 
in  a  dry  spot  they  should  have  one  or  two  good 
waterings  for  the  first  year,  but  when  the  long 
tough  roots  have  struck  down  deeply  they  can 
take  care  of  themselves.  Propagation  is  effected 
by  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  germinate  very  rapidly. 

C.  arborescens  (the  Bladder  Senna).— This  shrub 
attains  a  height  of  8  feet  to  10  feet,  or  even  more, 
with  stout  erect  branches  having  a  roughened 
spotted  bark.  The  pinnate  leaves  consist  of  from 
nine  to  eleven  nearly  oval  leaflets  of  a  soft  pleasing 
green.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  borne  in  spikes  of 
from  six  to  eight,  and  freely  produced  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  seeds  are  contained  in  a 
large,  reddish-coloured,  bladder-like  pod,  con- 
taining two  rows  of  flattened  seeds,  which  are 
black  when  ripe. 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING    SINGLE 

ROSES. 

If  anyone  asked    me   which   was  the  best  of  all 

single  Roses  that  flower  in  the  autumn  I  should 

name 

liardou  Job.  It  is  a  lovely  flower.  The  huge 
petals,  black  shading,  with  a  vivid  crimson- 
scarlet  ground,  combined  with  an  almost  climbing 
habit  and  autumnal  flowering,  are  excellent 
points,  when  we  remember  that  the  collection  of 
autumn-flowering  single  Roses  is  limited.  Some 
of  the  sorts  I  shall  name  below  are  not  strictly 
single  Roses,  there  being  generally  two  rows  of 
petals,  in  some  cases  three,  but  their  appearance 
is  so  much  like  that  of  a  single  Rose  that  they 
may  well  be  grouped  here.     Doubtless  by  this  time 

Irixh  Bi.auty  and  Irish  Glory  are  well  known. 
They  are  two  of  our  best  autumn-flowering  single 
Roses  ;  in  fact,  belonging  as  they  do  to  the  Tea 
Roses  they  are  practically  perpetual  flowering. 
The  first-named  has  large  flowers  of  the  purest 
white,  being  nearly  5  inches  across.  The  large 
trusses  are  very  showy  when  several  flowers  are 
open  at  one  time,  each  blossom  being  held  up  well 
by  a  firm  foot-stalk.  The  rich  array  of  golden 
anthers  is  an  additional  charm,  and,  moreover,  the 
foliage  upon  the  young  shoots  is  quite  ruby-red, 
contrasting  well  with  the  pure  white  flowers.     The 
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plant  ia  vigorous  yet  not  quite  so  strong  as  Irish 
Glory.  This  latter  is  as  free  and  vigorous  as 
Mme.  Lambard  ;  in  fact,  it  looks  like  a  great  single 
blossom  of  that  well-known  sort.  The  long  buds 
before  they  unfold  are  very  beautiful. 
How  well  this  Rose  can  be  utilised  for 
table  decoration  has  been  well  exemplified 
at  the  Rose  shows  the  last  two  or  three 
years.     The  single 

Indica  MUs  Willmotl  has  a  beauty  o£ 
its  own  ;  the  copper  -  coloured  flowers 
suggest  at  once  L'Ideal  in  single  form. 
A  really  pretty  bed  could  be  formed 
by  planting  Bardou  Job  against  pillars 
as  a  centre,  then  a  circle  of  Irish  (ilory, 
and  another  of  Irish  Beauty,  with  an  outer 
ring  of  Miss  Willmott.     The 

Single  Rngoxwi  everyone  ia  acquainted 
with  by  this'  time.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  noticed  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the 
type  so  much  as  I  have  dene  this  year. 


Paul's  Single  White.  I  think  it  is  not  known 
nearly  so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

There  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of  many  additions 
to  the  autumn-flowering   single  Tea   and   Hybrid 


lovers  of  this  charming  group.  Though  our  collec- 
tion of  varieties  has  attained  to  such  enormous 
dimensions,  I  imagine  some  really  striking  colours 
in  single  Tea  Roses  would  be  warmly  welcomed. 


What  a  pure  white  ; 
and  how  delightfully 
its  flowers  show  up 
against  the  orange 
and  yellow  berries. 
R.  rugosa  atropur- 
purea  is  a  distinct 
gain,  the  colour  being 
rich  and  good,  and 
the  anthers  quite 
golden.  Apparently 
the  group  resents 
all  etforta  of  the 
hybrid iat  to  produce 
a  single  yellow,  but 
I  do  not  despair  of 
this  achievement  yet. 
The  pretty 

Single  white  Macart- 
ney and  the  exquisite 


rugosa 


Miss  Lowe's  variety  of  R. 
indica  is  a  pretty  little  Rose, 
with  its  rosy  red  stellated  flowers 
numerously  produced,  and  another 
gem  is  R.  Pissardii.  This  latter  is 
not  quite  single,  but  I  think  it  can 
be  grouped  here.  Plants  hard 
pruned  are  now  a  perfect  mass  of 
bloom,  and  the  freedom  and  con- 
tinuity of  flowering  are  simply 
astonishing.  Philomel. 


NEW    AND    RARE 
PLANTS. 


(Shown  I 


THE   NEW   VINE   (VITIS   THOMSONi)   FKOM   CHINA. 
/  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ro%al  Hmtuultnial  Scciety,  and  ijiven  a  > 


if.  Berheriifolia  Hardii  are  too  tender  to  commend 
as  garden  Roses,  but  they  well  deserve  a  sunny  nook 
on  the  rockery  or  on  a  wall  in  front  of  a  green- 
house. There  is  a  fine  pillar  and  arch  Rose  to  be 
found  in 


Tea  Roses.  Anyone  who  has  raised  seedling  Roses 
in  quantity  knows  very  well  that  a  large  per- 
centage are  single-flowered,  and  the  delightful 
colours  which  thoughtful  crossing  can  produce 
open  up  possibilities  that  are  likely  to  astonish  the 


NEW  VINE  (VITIS 

THOMSONI). 
T  a  meeting  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Septem- 
ber 1  the  most 
interesting  plants 
were  the  new  Vines 
China,  shown  by  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons  of 
Chekea.  Several  species  were 
exhibited,  and  some  obtained 
awards  from  the  floral  com- 
mittee, but  one  in  particular 
was  very  distinct.  This  we  have 
illustrated  ;  it  is  V.  Thomsoni, 
and  in  the  future  will  probably 
become  as  popular  in  gardens  as  any  Vine  of 
the  present  day.  It  received  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate. The  leaves  are  very  rich  in  colour, 
with  quite  a  reddish    shade    on    the    upper 
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surface  and  violet-purple  underneath,  wliile 
they  are  five-lobed,  and,  as  our  illustration 
suggests,  the  whole  plant  is  graceful  and  very 
beautiful.  We  know  little  of  these  lovely 
Vines  from  China  so  far,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  their  hardiness. 


BOOKS 


Packing-  and  Selling'   Fruit   and 

Veg-etables.*— K;iily  in  the  year  1902  the 
Woishipful  Company  of  Fruiterers,  desiring  to 
assist  small  cultivators  in  improving  their  methods 
of  dealing  with  garden  produce,  ofi'ered  a  gold 
medal  for  the  best  essay  on  "Gathering,  Packing, 
and  Profitably  Disposing  of  Home-grown  Fruit 
and  Vegetables,"  and  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  Ridg- 
mont,  Bedfordshire,  was  the  successful  essayi&t. 
The  present  volume  of  some  1.30  pages  is  a  reprint 
of  Mr.  Castle's  work,  although  some  paragraphs, 
omitted  to  bring  the  essay  within  the  regulation 
respecting  the  number  of  words,  have  now  been 
included.  This  book  is  intended  primarily  to 
assist  cottagers  and  small  holders  of  land,  and  by 
them  will,  without  doubt,  be  found  of  great 
service.  The  first  chapter,  "Cottagers'  Prospects  : 
How  to  Succeed,"  will  be  read  with  interest. 
Here  the  author  says  :  "A  market  can  always  be 
found  for  the  best  produce.  It  is  the  second  and 
third  rale  fruits  or  vegetables  which  most  severely 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  grower  to  sell  at  an 
advantage.  Every  means  must  be  adopted  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  cultivator  to  bring  his 
crops  to  the  highest  condition."  And  it  is  this 
that  Mr.  Castle  endeavours  to  impress  upon  his 
readers  throughout  the  book,  and  at  the  same 
lime  describing  how  the  best  results  may  be 
obtained.  The  essentials  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
culture  are  treated  upon  at  some  length,  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  deals  with  packing 
and  selling,  as  the  title  indicates.  The  author 
mentions  that  suitable  packages  for  conveying 
produce  are  very  necessary,  but  expensive  to  buy, 
he  therefore  advises  cottagers  to  make  their  own. 
"Cottagers  and  others  who  are  engaging  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  growing  with  the  object  of  adding 


♦"Packing  and  SellinE  Fruit  and  Vegetables."    By  R. 
lewis  Castle,  F.R.H.S.    Vf.  H.  and  L.  CoUingiidge.    Price  Is. 


lo  their  means  s^hould  at  least  endeavour  to  make 
all  the  bags,  boxes,  and  baskets  they  are  likely  lo 
require. "  Directions  are  given  for  the  making  ol 
these  various  articles.  "Baskets  and  Basket 
Making"  is  the  title  of  a  most  useful  chapter. 
As  a  packing  material  Mr.  Castle  recommends 
wood  wool,  and  few  will  disagree  with  him.  The 
work  of  gathering  fruits  receives  recognition,  as  it 
properly  should,  for  unless  fruit  is  carefully 
gathered  ils  niaiket  value  is  much  lessened. 
"Grading  and  Packing  Fruit  and  Vegetables," 
"  SsUing  Garden  Produce,"  "Storing  Fruit  and 
Vegetables,"  "Preserving  and  Drying  Fruit  and 
Vegetables,"  and  some  valuable  remarks  about 
"Markets"  are  other  chapters  included.  That 
Mr.  Castle  has  written  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  essay  upon  "  Packing  and  Selling 
Fruit  and  Vegetables"  is  acknowledged  by  the 
gold  medal  of  a  Fruiterers'  Company  being 
avi-arded  to  it  by  a  committee  of  experts,  and 
we  need  only  say  that  it  is  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation— that  gained  by  a  long  experience. 
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HERBACEOUS    CALCEOLARIAS    AND 
HYDRANGEAS. 

R.  BRAY,  the  grower  of  the  Calceolarias 
represented  in  the  illustration,  writes: 
"  Seed  is  sown  the  last  week  in  May 
thinly  in  seed  pans  in  a  cold  frame 
with  north  aspect.  The  soil  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  leaf-mould,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  sand  on  lop,  and  the  pan  is  well 
drained.  Water  the  soil  two  hours  before 
sowing.  Everything  must  be  in  readiness 
before  the  packet  of  seed  is  opened,  as  the 
slightest  puff  of  wind  will  sow  it  where  it  is 
not  wanted.  After  sowing  sprinkle  a  thin  layer 
of  sand  over  the  seed,  cover  with  glass,  and  turn 
every  morning  to  dry  off  the  moisture.  When  big 
enough  lo  handle  prick  off  into  other  pans  2  inches 
apart,  having  a  little  loam  mixed  with  the  previous 
soil.  When  selecting  from  a  large  number  of 
seedlings  preference  should  not  bo  given  to  the 
sturdiest,  as  these  bear  yellow  flowers.  The 
weakly-looking  ones  are  those  which  will  yield  the 
niost  charming  colours.  The  next  shift  should  be 
into  3-iuch  pots,  taking  a  good  mass  of  soil  with 


roots  ;  keep  in  the  cold  frame,  and  sink  the  pots  to 
the  rims  in  ashes.  When  well  established  nip  out 
the  paints  of  the  leading  shoots  then  side  ones  will 
break.  Repot  into  ."i-inch  pots,  and  wijiter  in 
these  in  a  cold  house  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass.  lu 
February  dewover  early  in  the  afternoon  with  a  fine 
syringe,  watching  sharply  for  green-fly.  When  root- 
bound  pot  into  larger-sized  pots,  and  as  soon  as 
each  break  has  formed  two  leaves  pinch  out  the 
lead.  This  will  encourage  frequent  breakings. 
.\'oout  the  latter  end  of  March  plants  will  probably 
lie  ready  for  their  last  shift  into  .S-inch  pots.  The 
soil  for  these  should  be  of  the  following  mixture: 
1  bushel  of  yellow  loam,  3  bushels  of  local  loam, 
!  bushel  of  leaf-mould,  0-inch  pot  of  bone-meal, 
M-inch  pot  of  fine  Nut  charcoal,  and  o-inch  pot  of 
soot.  Mix  freely  with  sand  to  make  the  soil 
porous.  While  the  flowers  are  developing  give 
liquid  manure.  This  is  made  with  a  handful  of 
Tliompson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure  in  a  gallon  of 
water  ;  stir  it  up  well.  This  should  be  given 
about  twice  a  week,  stopping  it  when  the  flowers 
are  out,  when  only  clean  water  should  be  given. 
Attention  should  then  be  paid  to  staking  and 
tying,  and  give  a  free  circulation  of  air  both  top  and 
bottom.     During  bright  sun  shade  the  flowers. 

The  Hydrangeas  are  grown  in  a  similar  mixture 
to  that  for  Calceolarias,  but  with  a  (J  inch  pot  of 
borings  of  iron  mixed  with  a  barrowful  of  soil. 
Plants  are  ripened  outside  after  blooming,  taking 
care  to  lay  down  the  pots  on  their  sides  to  prevent 
loo  much  watering.  Remove  the  plants  into  a 
very  cool  house  at  Christmas.  When  showing 
signs  of  growth  shake  out  and  repot  into  clean 
and  larger  pots  and  make  the  soil  firm.  Good 
drainage  is  necessarj'.  Feed  with  liquid  cow 
manure  when  the  plants  are  showing  bloom  about 
twice  a  week.  This  should  be  discontinued  and 
clean  water  given  when  the  flowers  are  full}'  open." 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 

MESSRS.   RICHARD     SMITH 
AND   CO.,  WORCESTER. 

IN  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.'s  Nursery 
at  Worcester  there  is  something  of  interest 
to  be  seen  all  the  year  round,  and  we  recently 
noticed  many  good  plants  in  flower  in  the 
herbaceous  garden,  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Horsman,  who  has  got 
together  an  excellent  collection  of  hard}'  plants. 
He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  elimniating 
"  doubtful  and  weedy  "  kinds,  and  to  have  retained 
only  those  which  are  of  real  value  in  the  garden. 
The  beds  and  borders  of  herbaceous  plants  made  a 
very  brilliant  display  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit, 
and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  really 
good  border  plants  well  grown. 

Delphinium  sibiricum  plenum,  a  double-flowered 
Larkspur  of  the  richest  blue,  a  very  striking 
flower,  was  first  pointed  out,  and  close  by  we  saw 
a  group  of  Petunia  Countess  of  Ellesmere,  the  most 
distinct  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  lime,  the 
flowers  are  rich  rosy  pink,  verj'  telling,  and  they 
look  particularly  well  when  the  plants  are  grown 
in  baskets  or  window  boxes.  Of  the  Sea  Hollies, 
Eryngium  olivierianum  was  most  attractive.  We 
saw  the  true  E.  amethystinum,  which  has  small 
heads  of  flower  produced  in  October.  E  alpinum, 
with  large  violet-blue  heads  of  flower,  and  E. 
Bourgatti,  with  variegated  foliage,  were  also 
noticed.  Santolina  viridis  (the  Ameiioan  Sage) 
was  splendid  in  the  rock  garden,  a  large  mass  of 
grey  foliage  and  yellow  flowers.  Convolvulus 
Cneorum,  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  hardy, 
braves  the  winter  at  Worcester,  and  even  now  its 
grey  leaves  are  not  unattractive. 

Veronica  salicifolia  is  a  good  plant,  bearing 
drooping  racemes  of  blush-coloured  flowers,  and 
deserves  to  be  noted.  Troptcolum  speciosum  was 
perfectly  happy  in  a  hedge  of  Arbor-vitaj,  the 
brilliant  flowers  were  festooning  the  south  side  of 
the  hedge,  although,  curiously  enough,  the  plants 
were  planted  on  the  north  side.  The  Platycodons 
were  making  a  brave  show,  and  so  too  was 
Rudbeckia    maxima,     with    glaucous    foliage   and 
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handaome,  yellow,  deep  coned  flowers.  Leuoan- 
themum  laeiniatum  robinaonianum  is  a  tall 
striking  plant  with  large  white  flowers.  Potentilla 
forniosa,  with  prettj'  rose-coloured  flowers,  P.  f. 
flaniniea,  rich  Bcarlet,  and  P.  hopwoodiana,  rich 
pink  and  cream,  are  three  delightful  C'inquefoils. 

Rudbeckia  hirta,  with  bright  yellow  black- 
centred  flowers,  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  early 
flowering,  it  is  quite  a  month  earlier  than  R. 
speciosum.  Prunella  webbiana  (true)  is  a  plant 
rarely  seen,  it  bears  strong  spikes  of  rose  purple 
flowers  very  freelj'.  Other  plants  worthy  i>f  note 
are :  Digitalis  ferruginea,  with  pale  buff  blooms,  and 
probably  would  prove  very  effective  among  biightly 
coloured  flowers  ;  Dianthus  giganteus,  Hemerocallis 
thunbergiana,  pale  j'ellow,  late  ;  Lychnis 
vespertina  plena,  double  white ;  Paliurus  aculeata 
(Christ's  Thorn),  and  Sedum  himalaiensis.  Among 
Bamboos,  of  which  ilessrs.  Smith  have  a  splendid 
collection,  we  noticed  A  undinaria  marliaeea,  A. 
Hindsi,  Phyllostachys  heterocyela,  P.  sulphurea, 
with  the  best  yellow  stem  of  any,  P.  Castillonis, 
and  P.  macroaferma,  from  North  America. 


THE    WOODLAND 


I 


~^HE  BURR  OAK  (Quercus  macrocarpa) 
succeeds  well  in  very  different  situa- 
tions, and  I  think  it  might  with  great 
advantage  be  more  frequently  planted 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  leaves  con- 
stitute the  greatest  beauty  of  the  tree, 
they  being  so  large  and  neat,  deep  green  above  and 
almost  silvery  beneath,  the  latter  colour  being 
shown  off  to  advantage  when  they  are  tossed  about 
in  a  storm.  There  is  no  special  treatment  that  I 
know  of  wanted  by  the  Burr  Oak,  but  it  likes 
plenty  of  room  for  development,  the  twigs  seeming 
to  die  off  when  the  tree  is  crowded  or  overhung  b}- 
others  of  larger  growth.  Like  many  others  of  the 
American  Oaks,  the  one  under  notice  is  worthy  of 
being  extensively  planted. 

Pruning  Bkoke.v  Branches. — It  often  strikes 
me  that  this  department  of  forest  management 
does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  If  there 
is  anything  more  than  another  that  tends  to  make 
a  park  and  the  woods  of  an  estate  look 
well,  it  is  paying  strict  attention  to  the 
pniiiing  and  dealing  of  all  wind-twisted 
and  dead  and  dying  branches.  But  this 
is  not  all,  for  by  carefully  and  judiciously 
pruning  off  broken  aucl  dead  branches 
from  a  tree  its  value  both  now  and 
hereafter  is  certainly  increased.  Allow 
the  ragged  wound  caused  by  a  branch 
being  split  or  torn  from  a  tree  by  the 
wind  to  remain  without  dressing  the 
edges  and  so  permitting  the  ingress  of 
water,  and  very  soon  decay  will  set  in 
and  the  stem  of  the  tree  become  damaged 
in  consequence.  Dead  branches  and 
knots  are  quite  as  injurious,  for  the 
wood  of  the  tree  growing  around  these 
causes  the  planks  and  boarding  cut  from 
such  to  be  almost  worthless  for  building, 
&c.  The  knot  soon  gets  loose  and  falls 
out  once  the  boards  have  begun  to 
season.  By  coating  the  amputated  branch 
or  wound  with  tar  or  paint,  great  benefit 
will  be  derived  by  preventing  still  further 
the  taking  in  of  water. 

0RNAMEXT.4L  WiLLOws.— Clumps  here 
and  there  of  some  of  the  more  ornamental 
Willows  have  a  decided  eff'ect  in  adding 
beauty  to  the  outskirts  of  plantations,  or 
even  to  the  sides  and  margins  of  wood- 
land drives.  What  can  be  finer  than  a 
mass  of  the  golden  Willow  (Salix  aurea), 
especially  when  seen  with  the  afternoon 
sun  upon  it  ?  The  red-twigged  Willow 
is  perhaps  not  one  whit  behind  it,  while 
the  still  better-known  Bedford  Willow 
is  another  of  particular  interest  and 
beauty.  Of  the  most  brilliant  orange 
colour  are  the  branches  of  .S.  bosfordiana, 
and  a  few  specimens  on  any  estate  are 
a  great  acquisition.     The  Royal  Willow 


(S.  regalis),  too,  is  one  of  particular  beauty,  of 
very  free  growth,  and,  like  many  of  the  family, 
by  no  means  exacting  as  to  the  quality  of  soil  in 
which  it  is  planted.  But  there  are  others  as  well 
as  those  mentioned  that  for  ornament  are  well 
worthy  of  being  planted.  Such  an  one  is  the 
vermilion-barked  S.  eanguinea,  probably  the  most 
distinct  of  the  whole  family.  The  orange-red 
barked  S.  britzensis  should  not  be  omitted.  Its 
bark  is  very  beautiful  in  winter. 

The  Winged  Elm  (Ulmus  alata),  although  of 
small  value  as  a  timber  tree,  in  this  country  at 
least,  is  yet  one  of  the  best  species  for  with- 
standing prolonged  storms  and  the  effects  of  a 
fully  exposed  situation  at  high  altitudes.  It 
has  been  found  to  do  well  high  up  on  some  of 
the  English  hills,  and  where  from  the  almost 
constant  wind  the  Larch  looked  stunted  and  one- 
sided, and  could  raise  its  head  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  wall  w  hich  surrounded  one  of  the  planta- 
tions to  which  I  refer.  The  other  trees  that  were 
doing  well  were  the  Austrian  and  Corsican  Pines, 
the  Alder,  and  the  Sycamore.  Moreover,  the 
Winged  Elm  is  so  distinct  and  interesting  that  it 
well  deserves  to  be  cultivated  in  the  park,  for  the 
curious  wing  -  like  appendage  with  which  the 
branches  are  provided  renders  the  tree  unlike  any 
other  of  my  acquaintance.  It  is  not  of  giant 
growth — a  neat,  regularly-branched  specimen  of 
about  .35  feet  to  40  feet  high.  Free  of  growth,  even 
in  gravel,  neat  in  foliage,  and  curious  in  aspect, 
this  Elm  is  worthy  of  being  noted  for  the  coming 
planting  season. 

Seedling  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  are 
readily  procured  in  plenty  by  making  artificial 
beds  of  peat  in  any  shad}',  quiet  corner.  The  beds 
need  not  be  deep,  say  6  inches  of  peat,  and  this 
not  broken  up  too  fine,  but  left  as  big  as  marbles 
or  Potatoes,  or,  belter  still,  cut  the  peat  in  turves 
and  lay  thefe  side  by  side.  Sow  the  seeds  as  soon 
as  ripe,  and  place  a  few  branches  over  to  shade  the 
bed.  The  seeds  will  soon  germinate,  and  by  the 
second  year  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  lining 
out.  They  are  very  useful  for  planting  in  various  j 
parts  of  the  wild  garden,  even  beneath  other  trees 
they  do  well,  and  would  often  give  beauty  to 
a  spot  that  otherwise  might  remain  bare  and 
unsightly.  V.       | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

fThe    Editor   is   not   respotisible  for    the    opinion 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


DAHLIA    FANCIES. 

[To   THE   Editor   of    "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — I  was  at  the  National  Dahlia  show 
on  the  1st  inst. ,  and  spent  some  time 
there.  The  most  beautiful  exhibit  in 
the  show  and  the  one  that  attracted  the 
most  attention  was  undoubtedly  the 
stand  of  eighteen  bunches  of  new  Cactus 
Dahlias  set  up  by  Messrs.  Stredwick  of  St. 
Leonards.  Here  were  some  lovely  things,  almost 
all  new  varieties,  shown  for  the  first  time,  graceful 
in  shape,  delicate  in  colour  ;  in  a  word,  beautiful. 
To  decry  these  and  evince  a  preference  for  the 
older  coarse,  flat-petalled  decorative  varieties,  that 
look  as  though  the}'  had  been  sat  upon,  is  surely 
to  display  a  sort  of  rigid  conservatism,  which  in 
gardening,  at  any  rate,  I  had  hoped  we  had  got 
rid  of.  Your  correspondent  laments  the  decline  of 
the  older  sorts,  because  they  were  superior  to  the 
new  ones  for  gardening  effect.  No  doubt  they 
were  in  a  way,  in  the  same  way  as  a  double  Sun- 
flower excels  an  Iris,  but  I  know  which  I  admire 
most  as  a  flower.  And  even  here  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  admit  your  correspondent  is  correct,  for 
I  have  half  a  dozen  tubs  of  one  of  the  newer  Cactus 
Dahlias  standing  on  my  drive  now  which  are  as 
fine  a  sight  as  any  lover  of  garden  effects  can  wish 
for,  a  mass  of  scarlet  bloom,  every  flower  visible, 
and  distinctly  outlined  against  the  foliage.  None 
of  the  sorts  mentioned  could  beat  it  for  effect,  and 
certainly  not  for  grice  and  elegance.  I  have  some 
of  the  newer  Caci-us  Dahlias  on  the  table  in  front 
of  me  as  I  write— Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  H.  J. 
.Jones,  Ringdove,  Alpha,  Vesta,  and  the  pure 
white  and  graceful  Eva,  and  how  anyone  with  half 
an  eye  for  beauty  can  give  these  lovely  things  a 
second  place  to  the  old  decorative  sorts  absolutely 
passes  my  comprehension.  F.  H.  C. 

[The  point  we  wished  to  emphasise  was  that  a 
show  Dahlia  is  not  necessarily  a  good  garden 
flower,  and  in  striving  to  obtain  a  starry  form  the 
merits  of  the   variety  as  a  flower  for  the  garden 
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may  be  overlooked.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
in  raising  Cactus  Dahlias,  which  throw  their  flowers 
well  above  the  foliage  and  give  the  same  efl'ect  as 
the  varieties  mentioned  in  our  leader,  but  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement. — Ed.] 

SINGLE  HOLLYHOCKS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Single-flowered  Hollyhocks  are  quite  useless 
as  border  plants  to  me  ;  they  are  far  too  fleeting, 
and  have  a  distinctly  poor  appearance  as  compared 
to  the  1'2-feet  or  more  plants  of  good  double- 
flowering  varieties,  so  stately  standing  at  the  back 
of  a  tall  border  clothed  with  formal  or  non-formal 
blossoms  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  adhere  too  strictly  to  formal  blooms  of  even 
double-flowered  varieties,  as  there  are  abundance 
of  others  nowadays.  If  I  wish  for  single  flowers 
of  the  Hollyhock  in  a  dwarf  form,  as  suggested  by 
"  A.  D.,"  I  grow  Lavateras,  which  are  much  hand- 
somer, free-flowering,  and  lasting.  In  my  experi- 
ence single  Hollyhocks  are  more  liable  to  disease 
than  doubles.  I  gave  this  section  a  thorough  trial 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ground  could  be  much  better 
occupied.  E.  M. 


WHITE  PHLOXES. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir,  —  With  all  deference  to  the  views  of 
"  E.  H.  J.,"  regarding  Mrs.  E.  H.  .Jenkins  as  a 
white  Phlox,  I  think  it  is  now  quite  superseded  by 
Tapis  Blanc,  Mathilde  Serao,  and  Amazone.  The 
two  former  do  not  grow  more  than  15  inches  high, 
yet  carry  enormous  spikes  of  the  purest  white. 
The  pips  themselves  are  ]j  inches  in  diameter. 
Amazone  and  Sylphide,  too,  I  regard  as  better 
than  Mrs.  Jenkins  ;  both  have  larger  flowers,  and 
Amazone  especially  is  purer  in  its  colouring.  The 
flower-heads,  too,  are  a  trifle  more  compact ;  the 
habit  of  growth  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
reaching  3  feet,  and  producing  any  number  of 
stiff  growths,  each  one  clothed  with  deep  green 
leaves.  Virgo  Marie,  although  an  old  variety  as 
Phloxes  go,  is  a  charming  sort  where  late  flower- 
heads  are  required.  With  me  it  is  now  opening 
its  flowers  at  a  height  of  4  feet,  of  the  purest 
white,  and  especially  compact.  This  variety 
deserves  extended  growth  where  late  flowers  are 
desired.  E.  M. 


THE  GLADSTONE  PEA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — This  Pea  is  certainly  an  acquisiton,  but  as 
showing  the  variation  in  height  on  diffdrent  soils,  I 
may  say  that  here  in  a  row  of  23  j'ards  the  lowest 
portions  are  5  feet  (i  inches  and  the  highest  7  feet. 
The  seed  was  sown  on  May  19,  and  I  have  just 
gathered  the  first  dish.  Autocrat,  sown  on  May  30, 
is  also  doing  well.  Last  year  from  this  varietj', 
sown  on  May  22,  I  was  picking  nice  Peas  in 
November.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  grows  too  tall  altogether, 
so  I  have  given  it  up.  Veitch's  Perfection  is  just 
podding,  and,  I  think,  will  not  exceed  5  feet 
in  height.  Peas  generally  have  done  splendidly 
this  year,  and  promise  a  continuous  supply  to, 
at  any  rate,  the  enil  of  October.  C.  H.  Howes. 
The  Gardens,  Birr  Caille,  King's  County. 


MALMAISON  CARNATIONS. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  corre- 
spondence in  The  Garden  re  Malmaison  Carnations, 
and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  those  who  do  not 
appreciate  these  flowers  have  probably  notsucceeded 
in  their  culture.  My  experience  is  that  for  size, 
scent,  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  for  their  lasting 
quality,  either  as  sprays  to  wear  or  for  decoration 
of  rooms,  they  are  unequalled.  Added  to  this, 
when  projjerly  treated  the  plants  flower  twice  in 
the  year,  and  hy  judicious  management  in  layering 
young  plants  and  repotting  in  succession,  a  good 
gardener  produces  blooms  all  the  year  round,  which 
he  would  find  dilficult  to  do  with  other  flowers  or 
Orchids.  With  very  limited  accommodation  in  one 
double  span  greenhouse  my  gardener  has  provided 


me  with  Malmaisons  to  wear  every  day  in  the  year 
of  the  finest  quality  in  size,  form,  and  colour,  and 
the  question  of  quantity  depends  alone  on  the  space 
available.  For  general  purposes  I  recommend 
Lord  Rosebery,  Ivanhoe,  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
the  old-fashioned  blush  Malmaison. 

Fanny  Tweedmouth. 
Guisachan,  Beauty,  Inverness -shire. 


DISEASE  AMONG  POTATOES. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  outlook 
for  the  winter  as  regards  Potatoes  becomes  more 
serious  day  by  day,  the  extent  of  decay  in  those 
already  lifted  and  placed  in  store  being  quite 
alarming.  That  really  good  garden  Potato  Snow- 
drop is  a  great  offender,  quite  half  the  bulk 
having  already  to  be  thrown  out,  and  the  length  of 
life  that  remains  to  the  other  half  is  a  matter  of 
doubtful  speculation.  Under  such  circumstances 
and  prospects  Potatoes  are  better  for  the  present 
left  undug,  so  that  the  decayed  ones  can  be  more 
easily  separated  from  the  good.  Allowed  to  remain 
only  a  few  days  unturned  in  the  heap  they  soon 
become  wet  and  soft,  and  their  assortment  is  then 
offensive.  Late  varieties  and  stocks  have  not  yet 
been  proved,  their  fates  are  deferred  in  hopeful 
anticipation  that  they  may  turn  out  better  than 
the  main-crop  supplj'.  Early  sorts,  such  as 
Sharpe's  Victor  and  Ringleader,  lifted  before 
the  disease  scourge  became  so  prevalent,  remain 
free  from  taint,  and  a  later  lifting  of  Sir  J. 
Llewelyn  shows  but  little  trace  of  disease.  Cos- 
mopolitan, another  good  early  cropping  sort,  is 
free,  or  almost  entirely  free,  some  lifted  early  and 
others  more  recently  being  good.  Beauty  of  Hebron 
would,  like  Snowdrop,  be  sure  to  be  early  affected. 
Windsor  Castle,  another  good  main-crop  Potato, 
has,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  suffered  severely,  even  on 
ground  not  much  manured.  The  stalks  of  all 
Potatoes  have  gone  off  badly  with  leaf  disease,  even 
late  ones  like  Up-to-Dite,  which,  it  is  feared,  will 
ultimately  develop  decayed  tubers.  It  will  be 
necessary,  indeed  advisable,  to  allow  them  to 
remain  as  long  as  possible  in  the  ground,  and  when 
lifted  to  dry  them  before  storing  in  clamps  or  in 
large  heaps  indoors.  Potatoes  almost  ever^'where 
showed  in  leaf  growth  the  results  of  an  unsuitable 
season,  and  in  many  allotments  and  cottage  gardens 
when  journeying  through  rural  districts  it  could  be 
seen  how  attenuated  was  leaf  and  stalk  ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  few  were  observed  com- 
p'elely  to  cover  the  ground. 

Wilts.  W.  S. 


IPOMvEA  RUBRO-C^RULEA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  The  Garden  for  .July  2.")  I  saw  a  note 
on  Ipomtei  rubro-cerulea,  with  the  ending,  "It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  anyone  has 
tried  it  out  of  doors."  I  have  this  year  planted 
three  or  four  in  different  positions  outside.  One 
of  them  is  now  a  mass  of  buds,  tho  igh  of  course 
the  plants  do  not  grow  as  freely  as  under  glass, 
and  are  not  more  than  about  2  feet  high,  but  this 
is,  I  think,  partly  due  to  the  cold  wet  season,  not 
a  good  one  to  try  tender  plants  out  of  doors.  I 
will  if  possible  take  a  photograph  of  the  pUnt 
when  in  bloom,  as  it  will,  I  am  sure,  interest 
many.  M.  Mitchell,  F.R.H.S. 

SchooJ  of  Horticulture,  Torquay. 


BLACK  CURRANT  BOSKOOP  GIANT. 

[To  the  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  particularly  interested  in  reading  the 
experience  of  "  S.  M  "  on  page  147  with  the  above 
Currant,  which  appears  to  be  working  its  way  to 
the  front.  I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  your 
correspondent  says  regarding  its  free  growth 
and  excellent  cropping,  but  the  great  point  is 
whether  it  is  proof  against  the  bud  mite  pest.  It 
is  as  an  open  question  whether  this  can  be  said 
of  any  Black  Currant,  but  after  growing  Boskoop 
Giant  with  other  varieties  for  several  years,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  less  liable  to  attack  than  the 
old  Baldwin  for  instance.     Since  the  appearance 


of  the  bud  mite  peat,  Black  Currant  growing  has 
fallen  out  of  favour  a  good  deal,  but  this  year's 
prices  prove  what  a  profitable  crop  it  is,  and 
cultivators  on  this  account  will  not  readily  give  it 
up.  It  ie  obviously  to  their  interest  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  such  a  variety  as  the  one  under  notice, 
which  doubtless  possesses  some  power  to  resist 
mite,  though  it  may  not  be  proof  against  it.      H. 


ALPINE  FLOWERS  IN  AUGUST. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  travelling  through  Switzerland  one  is 
much  struck  with  the  absence  of  cultivated 
flowers  about  the  houses  of  the  peasantry.  About 
the  hotels,  pensions,  and  in  the  towns  there  are 
plenty  of  flowers  in  the  gardens,  but  the  love  of 
flowers  shown  by  the  Japanese  and  even  by  our- 
selves is  quite  absent  here.  Perhaps  they  are  so 
surrounded  by  lovely  wild  flowers  that  they  have 
ceased  to  notice  them.  The  Valle  des  Bagnes  runs 
up  from  the  Rhone  Valley  for  miles.  In  the 
struggle  for  existence  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
courage,  resolution,  and  perseverance  of  the  Swiss 
people  ;  how  passionately  they  love  their  beautiful 
land  of  mountain  and  valley.  This  little  hamlet  of 
three  hotels,  a  post-office,  and  a  few  chalets  is  only 
occupied  in  the  summer  time.  Far  above  me  are 
giant  crags  and  precipices,  above  them  the  Alpine 
pastures,  or  Alps,  patches  of  grass,  and  slopes  of 
meadow,  but  no  tillage,  for  corn  and  vegetables  are 
grown  far  down  in  the  valley.  A  collection  of  log- 
built  chalets  are  built  and  thatched  with  shingle. 
The  first  Hay  crop  has  been  gathered  full  of  lovely 
spring  flowers.  Now  the  second  Hay  crop  is  being 
cut  and  carried  in  the  sloping  meadows;  each  peasant 
has  a  patch  marked  off  by  a  stone  or  stick.  Far 
above  we  see  the  men  cutting  the  succulent  verdure 
of  Dandelion,  Plantain,  Clover,  Dock,  Mountain 
Diiisj',  and  Gentiana  lutea  with  its  handsome  leaves 
and  spikes,  the  women  carrying  it  in  great  bundles 
li  ke  haycocks  on  their  backs  down  to  the  valley,  where 
they  spread  it  out  to  dry  in  the  sun.  It  is  then  put 
into  the  Hay  barns  or  wooden  chalets.  The  Silver 
Firs  crowd  each  other  at  the  foot  of  the  crags  and 
wherever  they  can  get  foothold.  Nature  making 
lovely  groups.  This  valley  is  out  of  the  run  of  the 
tourist  ;  it  is  more  a  haunt  of  the  Alpine  climber, 
the  botanist,  and  lover  of  Nature.  Guides  and 
porters  throng  the  place,  and  everyone  is  working 
at  high  pressure.  The  snow  has  not  long  melted, 
as  the  place  is  only  open  for  about  four  months,  and 
the  people  migrate  to  Chablez  and  lower  down  the 
valley  for  the  winter.  About  the  valley,  woods, 
and  ravines  one  sees  great  vigorous  growths  of 
Mulgedium  alpinum  and  Adenostyles  albifrons  with 
leaves  as  large  as  a  hat.  The  blue  flowers  of  the 
Mulgedium  or  Alpine  Sow-thistle  are  lovely  in  the 
dazzling  sunlight.  Great  spikes  of  Aconitum 
Lycoctonum  or  yellow  Monk's-hood  grow  with  the 
white  Cow  Parsley,  with  the  fritillary  butterflies 
sporting  about.  About  the  low  rocks  we  notice 
Digitalis  ambigua,  the  yellow  Foxglove,  the  yellow 
Mullein,  and,  in  sunny  bare  patches,  quantities  of 
Epilobium  rosmarinifolium,  a  low  growing  Willow 
Herb,  which,  I  think,  ought  to  be  grown  more  at 
home.  Trefoils  in  great  variety,  and  Dandelions  of 
all  sorts. 

As  we  mount  higher,  the  masses  of  Alpine 
Rose  or  Rhododendron  bushes  cover  the  hills.  In 
the  open  pastures  Gentiana  lutea  with  its  great 
ribbed  leaves  and  yellow  spikes  4  feet  or  G  feet 
high  is  a  noble  object.  The  most  beautiful  flowers 
are  found  as  we  mount  upward.  On  the  high 
Alpine  pastures  the  grass  and  flowers  are  eaten  oft', 
for  from  above  comes  the  sound  of  cow-bells,  and 
one  sees  a  herd  of  cattle  looking  no  larger  than  red 
ants.  Farther  on  is  a  hut,  looking  like  a  heap  of 
stones,  with  smoke  issuing  out  of  it.  We  go  inside 
and  find  they  are  making  butter  from  the  cream,  and 
cheese  from  the  milk.  As  we  return  in  the  evening 
the  cows  are  down  near  the  hut  waiting  to  be  milked. 

Now  we  leave  the  mountain  pastures  and  climb 
higher.  The  amphitheatre  of  mountains  is  grand, 
the  Grand  Combin,  the  third  highest  mountain  in 
Switzerland,  with  snow-clad  brow  towers  above, 
and  pours  its  glaciers  down  to  join  the  rest.  Black 
serrated  rocks  and  pure  white  snow  form  a  glorious 
spectacle.     From   the  hut  my  three  boys  ascended 
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the  Conibin  tie  Corbassiere  in  a  storni,  a  sublime 
climb.  Now  sunshine  and  fleecy  clouds  sail 
across  the  sunlil  sky,  and  from  the  sublime  moun- 
tain height  we  turn  to  look  on  the  tiny  flowers 
nestling  among  the  rocks.  What  loveliness  is  here  ; 
the  brilliant  flowers  of  Cientiana  verna  half  an  inch 
high,  the  tufts  of  Mountain  Daisy,  a  lichen-covered 
rock,  and  groups  of  the  light  blue  Myosotis  alpeslris, 
a  tall  Campainda  with  serrated  bells  half  an  inch 
high, the  brilliant  red  flowers  of  Sempervivum  arach- 
noideum,  the  .Sedums  and  Saxifrages,  and  many 
Vetches;  Linaria  alplna,  a  purple  and  yellow  gem  ; 
Helianlhemum,  with  its  yellow  or  rose  flowers  ; 
and  many  a  gem  flowering  where  no  eye  can  see 
them  in  inaccessible  places.  Gentiana  acaulis  and 
many  of  the  common  flowers  are  over,  but  enough 
remain  to  delight  the  eye.  Every  patch  of  rock 
and  every  square  foot  of  grass  are  piclures  of 
beauty.  Theodore  Walker,  F.R.G.S. 

OUn  Hall,  Leicester. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AN     OUTDOOR     FERNERY. 

I      ^  EW  garden  retreats  are  more  appre- 
I  ciated     during     the     hot     summer 

I      ^      months    than    such    as    is 
I  shown  in  the  accompanying 

M.  illustralion.   Fernsaud  Kox- 

glovcs  grow  there  with 
great  luxuriance,  the  half  -  shaded 
situation  and  the  variety  of  aspect 
afforded  by  the  rockwork  seem  to  suit 
them  admitdlily.  We  are  hardly 
correct,  however,  in  using  the  word 
rockwork,  for  the  "  rocks  "  are  made 
of  "  Pulliamite,"  a  material  made  by 
Messrs.  Pulham  and  Son,  71,  Xewman 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  \V.  This  is 
excellent  for  the  con.struction  of 
waterfalls,  cascades  and  rocks,  for 
margins  of  streams,  lakes,  itc,  or 
wherever  it  comes  into  contact  with 
water,  for  it  is  said  to  be  more  durable 
than  stone.  Where  bold  formations 
are  desired  with  broad  massive  rocks, 
the  artificial  is  specially  recom- 
mended. 

In  the  grounds  surrounding  many 
houses  there  is  often  to  be  found  a 
lake,  a  stream,  or,  it  may  be,  only  a 
pond,  and  few  realise  the  possibility 
of  such  features,  antl  the  effect  to  be 
gained  by  their  skilful  treatment. 
In  a  booklet  called  "Hints  on  Rock 
Formation,"  Messrs.  Pulham  and  Son 
give  some  delightful  illustrations  of 
work  in  Pulhamite  which  they  have 
carried  out  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  rock  formation  could  hardly  fail  to  obtain 
some  valuable  ideas  from  the  illustrations  as 
well  as  good  advice  from  the  accompanying 
remarks. 


waves  beating  up  in  the  bay,  but  on  the  pretty 
lawns  only  pleasant  airs  come  filtering  through 
the  protecting  leafy  screen. 

A  wide-spreading  standard  I\Iagnolia  grandi- 
tiora  scents  the  air  with  its  great  white  cups, 
and  Araucaria  is  loaded  with  cones.  But  the 
pride  of  the  garden  is  a  Myrtle  hedge  that 
must  be  120  feet  long  or  more.  It  is  from 
7  feet  to  9  feet  thick,  and  every  three  years  is 
cut  down  to  a  height  of  about  .5  feet.  Last 
winter  nearly  100  faggots  of  stuff"  were  cut  out 
of  it.  Think  of  100  Myrtle  faggots  !  About 
half  the  length  is  of  the  small-leaved  kind, 
looking,  after  its  fresh  summer  growth,  much 
like  a  neat  hedge  of  Veronica  Traversi.  The 
other  half,  of  the  large-leaved  Myrtle,  is  less 
uniform,  the  plant  being  much  more  variable. 
One  could  pick  out  half  a  dozen  well-marked 
varieties.  This  year,  after  the  severe  cutting, 
there  is  very  little  bloom,  but  during  the  next 
two  years  it  will  tiower  strongly. 

Two  young  trees  of  Eucalyptus  globulus 
must  be  hard  upon  .")0  feet  high,  and  bear  the 
mature  scimitar-shaped  leaves.  They  flowered 
freely  last  summer. 

In  a  shady  dell  is  a  bush  of  Desfontainea 
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MCSHROO.MS. 

CONTINUE  to  make  up  fresh  beds  in 
accordance  with  the  demand  and  the 
amount  of  suitable  material  obtain- 
able. The  aim  should  be  to  maintain 
an  unbroken  supply  from  this  time 
until  next  summer,  and  to  ensure 
this  the  material  sufficient  for  one  bed  should  be 
got  together  in  an  open  shed  and  turned  every  two 
or  three  dajs  until  the  rank  steam  has  passed 
away,  and  be  made  up  into  a  bed  a  few  days  after 
the  last  was  spawned.  In  forming  the  bed  the 
manure  must  be  rammed  fairly  hard  as  the  work 
of  filling  proceeds,  and  a  depth  of  18  inches  or 
'20  inches  is  a  suitable  one.  Plunge  a  pointed  slick 
or  a  plunging  thermometer,  specially  designed  for 
the  purpose,  into  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  when 
the  temperature  is  about  SO*  and  just  on  the 
decline  insert  the  spawn  in  pieces  about  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg  2  inches  deep  and  10  inches  apart 
evenly  all  over  the  bed.  It  should  then  be  covered 
with  an  inch  of  finely  sifted  loamy  soil  that  is  just 
moist,  and  pass  the  back  of  the  spade  lightly  over 
it  to  leave  an  even  surface,  but  avoid  bealingjt 


FERNS  AND   FOXGLOVJES  ON    "pnUIA.MITE"   ROCKWOKK. 


THE    PRIORY,   NETTLESTONE,  ISLE 

OF  WIGHT. 
It  is  a  pleasure,  after  many  years,  to  revisit 
this  sunny  southern  island  and  to  see  again 
the  Fuchsias  and  Myrtles  as  hardy  bushes 
loaded  with  bloom,  and  to  contemplate  the 
many  delightful  possibilities  of  gardening  in 
its  mild  climate  and  generally  rich  soil. 

This  jiretty  jilace,  near  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island,  lies  embowered  among  well-grown 
trees  on  a  slope  that  finally  dips  down  into  a 
beautiful  bay  richly  friuged  by  its  thick  wood- 
land growth.  It  is  a  sunny,  yet  perfectly 
sheltered,  sjiot.  One  hears  a  south-westerly 
gale  roaring  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  the 


spinosa,  still  carrying  a  good  quantity  of  its 
brilliant  red  and  yellow  bloom;  here  also  are 
large  bushes  of  Camellia,  that  flower  freely  in 
the  earlier  year. 

It  is  not  the  time  to  see  Orchids  in  flower, 
but  The  Priory  gardens  have  a  fine  collection, 
as  well  as  an  abundance  of  well-grown  stove 
foliage  plants,  but  among  the  Orchids  in  bloom 
Peristeria  elata  and  the  curious  green  and 
yellow  Catasetums  are  well  represented. 

The  fine  lot  of  Chrysanthemums,  of  splendid 
growth  and  vigour,  as  well  as  the  other  depart- 
ments of  houses  and  grounds  testify  to  the 
skill  and  mastery  of  his  craft  of  the  able 
gardener,  Mr.  .James  Nicholson.  He  has  not 
been  long  in  charge  of  the  gardens,  but  hopes, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  good  many  more  of 
the  plants  and  shrubs  that  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  do  justice  to 
the  opportunities  presented  by  its  favourable 
climate  and  conditions. 


into  a  plaster  as  is  sometimes  done.  A  humid 
atmosphere  should  be  maintained  in  the  structure 
at  all  times,  and  the  temperature  kept  as  equable 
as  possible  at  from  .55''  to  60".  Some  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  whether  it  is  best  to  cut  the 
Mushrooms  or  to  pull  them.  I  am  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  latter  mode,  and  if  care  be  exercised 
but  very  few  buttons  that  surround  the  larger 
Mushrooms  will  be  destroyed.  A  sharp  twist  or 
pull  in  an  oblique  direction  should  be  given. 

Leeks. 

Complete  the  earthing  of  those  growing  in 
trenches  by  banking  up  with  soil  in  like  manner 
to  that  practised  with  Celery,  or,  better  still,  by 
tying  pieces  of  brown  paper  loosely  round  the 
stems  above  the  earth  already  placed  against  them 
and  working  more  soil  to  the  paper.  A  well- 
grown  Leek  should  have  at  least  12  inches  of 
blanched  stem,  and,  provided  they  have  received 
proper  attention  bitlierto,  they  will  by  now  be 
ready  for  the  final  earthing-up.  The  main  crop 
plants  that  were  dropped  into  holes  made  with  the 
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dibber  should  now  be  filled  up  and  some  more 
earth  drawn  against  them  with  the  hoe. 

Clearing  the  ground  of  crops  that  have  done 
service,  such  as  Peas,  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  &c. ,  that 
are  of  no  further  use,  together  with  all  weeds  and 
other  rubbish,  will  now  be  engaging  attention. 
Anything  that  will  burn  should  be  taken  to  the 
compost  yard  or  other  spare  piece  of  ground  away 
from  the  dwelling  and  burnt  when  dry  enough,  the 
ashes  from  this  being  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
kitchen  gardener.  Most  crops,  as  well  as  weeds, 
have  made  much  growth  owing  to  the  dull,  rainy 
season,  and  much  labour  will  be  needed  to  clean  the 
ground  before  it  becomes  more  unfit  to  work  upon. 

Stonehifjh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Martin. 


INDOOR   GARDEN. 

HY.4CINTHS. 

Ik  selecting  bulbs  for  pot  culture  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  solid  and  well-ripened  bulbs  in 
preference  to  large  immature  light  ones,  bearing 
in  mind  that  weight  in  proportion  to  size  is  the 
most  important  test  to  apply  when  selecting  bulbs 
of  any  kind,  and  for  pot  culture  the  best  bulbs 
only  should  be  used.  The  bulb  merchants  usually 
arrange  their  lists  in  a  convenient  manner  for 
selecting  the  early  niidseason  and  late  blooming 
varieties.  The  early  ones  should  be  potted  during 
the  first  week  in  October,  therefore  the  compost 
should  be  prepared  forthwith.  As  a  rule,  far  too 
little  importance  is  attached  to  the  preparation  of 
soil  for  bulbous  or  other  plants  a  few  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  time  when  it  must  be  used,  but 
by  so  doing  the  various  ingredients  become  more 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  bulk  of  the  compost 
than  can  possibly  be  the  case  if  its  preparation  be 
deferred  to  the  last  moment.  For  the  Hyacinth  a 
sandy,  but  not  too  light,  loam  in  the  proportion  of 
two-thirds  to  one-third  of  cow  manure,  with  ad- 
ditional sand  should  the  loam  require  it,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  Clay's  Fertilizer  will  make  a 
good  compost.  In  potting,  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots 
will  be  found  to  be  the  most  useful  sizes  ;  fill  them 
about  three  parts  with  soil  pressed  firmly,  and  put 
a  handful  of  silver  sand  in  the  middle  of  the  pot 
upon  which  to  place  the  bulb  perfectly  upright, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  apex  of  the  bulb  is  half 
an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  soil  when  finished. 
Afterwards  water  thoroughly  through  a  fine  rose, 
and  allow  the  pots  to  drain  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  they  may  be  plunged  to  a  depth  of  6  inches 
in  fine  ashes  on  a  hard  border  where  worms  are 
unable  to  work  through. 

Zonal  PEi.ARooNinMS  for  Winter. 

These  should  now  be  placed  in  a  light  and  com- 
paratively dry  house,  and  for  dwarf  plants  at  a 
distance  of  about  '2  feet  from  the  glass.  Any  plants 
that  have  been  standing  on  a  loose  border,  in  a  pit, 
or  frame  should  have  the  drainage  examined,  and 
where  found  necessary  renewed,  as  stagnant 
moisture  at  the  roots  is  very  injurious  to  these 
plants.  Those  required  to  bloom  in  October  will 
be  benefited  by  a  very  light  top-dressing  of  Clay's 
Manure  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  soil ; 
successional  plants  must  be  exposed  to  all  the  light 
and  sun  possible,  and  have  the  flower-buds  removed 
until  about  three  weeks  previous  to  the  time  they 
are  required  to  be  in  bloom.  Give  them  a  light 
dressing  of  Clay's  when  the  fiower-buds  are  allowed 
to  develop. 

Annuals  and  Biennials. 

A  sowing  in  pots  maj'  now  be  made  of  Schi- 
zanthus  Grahami,  S.  G.  carmineus,  S.  pinnatus 
niveus,  S.  papilionaceous  pyramidalis,  and  S. 
Wisetonensis.  Any  light  soil  and  cold  frame  treat- 
ment until  severe  frost  occurs,  suits  these  annuals 
when  they  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool 
house.  A  few  dozen  pots  of  Papaver  nudicaule 
(Iceland  Poppy)  may  also  be  sown  now,  and  given 
cold  frame  treatment  all  through  the  winter  the 
flowers  in  early  spring  will  be  most  welcome. 

iVendoivr.  J.  Jaques. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Roses  and  Sommer  Pruning. 

These  when  growing  in  rich   soil  often   produce 

many  strong  shoots,  which  the  French  not  inaptly 


term  gourmandi,  and  such  they  truly  are,  because 
they  rob  the  other  and  more  moderate  growers  of 
their  due  share  of  nourishment.  The  heavy  rains 
and  hot  weather  experienced  of  late  bring  this 
important  subject  prominently  before  our  notice. 
These  strong  shoots  should  be  cut  away  as  soon  as 
they  make  their  appearance,  and  so  should  all 
suckers  rising  from  the  roots,  as  also  such  shoots  as 
rise  from  the  stock  upon  which  the  Rose  may  be 
grafted  or  budded.  When  a  number  of  shoots  are 
thrown  out  equally  strong,  so  as  to  become  crowded, 
one-third  of  them  should  be  removed  entirely,  but 
if  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  size  of  the  plant  then 
a  portion  only  should  be  removed  and  others 
shortened  by  pinching  off  their  tops.  Do  not 
shorten  any  of  the  others,  as  that  would  cause 
them  to  send  out  a  number  of  small,  weakly  shoots, 
upon  which  few  or  no  Roses  would  be  produced  the 
following  season.  Summer  pruning  consists  chiefly 
of  thinning  out  superfluous  shoots,  such  as  the 
goui-niands  we  have  referred  to,  and  also  many  of 
those  which  are  weak  or  unhealth}',  and  this  is 
best  done  immediately  after  the  flowering  is  past. 
Too  much  dependence  is  sometimes  placed  on 
winter  pruning  alone,  and  too  little  on  summer 
pruning  or  thinning  of  the  shoots.  Where  the 
latter  is  disregarded  the  plants  become  in  a  short 
time  exhausted  by  the  production  of  shoots  grown 
for  no  apparent  purpose  but  to  be  cut  in  winter 
and  thrown  away,  whereas  if  removed  early  in 
summer,  before  the  flower-buds  form,  the  sap  which 
goes  to  the  formation  of  these  useless  shoots  would 
be  thrown  into  those  that  must  be  left  as  well  as 
into  the  flower-buds,  ensuring  a  more  abundant  and 
perfect  bloom,  as  well  as  giving  additional  strength 
to  the  tree  to  resist  the  attacks  both  of  disease  and 
insects. 

Herbaoeods  Plants. 

To  those  who  look  for  good  results  the  first 
season  after  planting,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  the  plants  well  established  before  the 
winter.  Many  things,  such  as  the  following,  are 
better  for  being  planted  at  this  season  :  Achillea 
Ptarmica  fl. -pi.  and  its  charming  variety  The 
Pearl,  both  of  which  are  excellent  garden  plants, 
and  all  of  the  greatest  value  for  cutting  purposes  ; 
the  Djronicums,  many  of  them  most  showy  and 
useful  for  cutting  —  D.  plantagtneum  excelsum 
(Harpur  Crewe)  is  our  best ;  the  early-flowered 
Adonis  vernalis  and  the  pretty  leaved  A.  amurensis, 
with  many  others  may  now  be  planted  with  almost 
a  certainty  of  doing  well.  Anthericum  Liliago 
giganteum  and  A.  Liliastrum  should  be  planted 
early  ;  they  require  fairly  good  soil  and  a  well 
sheltered  position.  Delphiniums  are  greatly  im- 
proved by  division  and  replanting.  If  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  in  the  same  position  they  exhaust 
the  soil  and  the  flowering  spikes  become  weak. 
The  Reserve  Garden. 

All  plants  that  will  be  required  for  planting  out 
towards  the  end  of  next  month  should  now  be 
carefully  gone  over,  all  weeds  should  be  removed, 
and  as  much  air  and  light  as  possible  be  given. 
Much  of  the  future  success  depends  on  how  the 
plants  are  treated  now.  T.  B.  Field. 

Ashwdllhorpe  Gardens,  Norwich. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Peaches. 
The  lifting,  root  pruning,  and  rearrangement  of 
the  trees  in  the  early  house  may  be  proceeded  with 
at  the  earliest  convenience.  To  perform  this  work 
successfully  it  should  be  taken  in  hand  and  carried 
out  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  if  the  trees 
are  completely  lifted  and  removed  to  fresh  stations 
the  roots  will  require  a  good  soaking  of  water  to 
settle  the  soil  about  them,  when  new  growth 
will  set  in.  To  have  ripe  Peaches  in  May,  houses 
planted  with  the  earliest  sorts  of  recent  introduc- 
tion may  be  started  in  December  ;  but  for  giving  the 
best  quality  of  fruit  this  section  must  give  way  to 
such  Peaches  as  Abeo  and  Early  Grosse  Mignonne, 
two  varieties  which  require  a  little  more  time  to 
finish  them  properly.  For  succession  we  have 
Belle  Bauce,  Stirling  Castle,  Royal  George, 
Violette  Hative,  and  Bellegarde,  still  one  of  the 
best  Peaches  in  cultivation.  To  the  above,  for 
planting  in  raid-season  and   late  houses,  may  be  I 


added  a  very  superior  old  Peach  named  Dymond 
{not  Diamond),  Barrington,  Gregory's  L^te,  and 
Walburton  Late  Admirable,  a  large  pale  Peach, 
equal  to  Noblesse  in  quality,  but  a  shy  setter  unless 
the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened.  Where  more  than 
two  varieties  of  Nectarine  are  grown  Lord  Napier 
and  Stanwick  Elruge  should  have  a  place,  the  one  to 
precede  and  the  other  to  succeed  the  indispensable 
Eliuge  or  Violette  Hative.  All  the  yellow-fleshed 
Nectarines  are  excellent.  As  the  time  is  now 
approaching  for  selecting  trees  from  the  nursery, 
the  first  consideration  should  be  the  stock,  as  the 
best  sorts  on  bad  stocks  always  end  in  disappoint- 
ment and  loss. 

Figs. 

By  removal  of  the  roof  lights  and  the  withholding 
of  water  early-forced  pot  trees  will  now  be  losing 
their  leaves  and  going  to  rest.  If  any  small  fruits 
remain  on  the  points  of  the  shoots  rub  them  off, 
and  leave  all  quiet  and  undisturbed  until  the  end 
of  October,  when  the  annual  thinning  and  cleansing 
may  be  performed.  If,  as  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
the  trees  have  been  attacked  by  spider  or  scale, 
repeated  washings  with  strong  soapy  water  or 
Gishurst  Compound  will  weaken  the  enemy  before 
the  final  cleansing  takes  place.  Where  the  early 
trees  are  planted  out  and  space  is  limited  annual 
root  pruning  is  recommended.  The  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is  the  best  time 
for  lifting.  Every  tree  should  be  well  drained 
with  broken  bricks  and  old  rubble,  and  the 
compost,  consisting  of  strong  turfy  loam,  old 
mortar,  and  crushed  bones,  should  be  mixed  up 
and  used  in  a  dry  state.  Give  particular  attention 
to  trees  in  late  houses  and  cases  against  walls,  as 
scarcity  of  open  air  Figs  is  very  great,  and  a  large 
dessert  in  September  without  a  good  dish  of  this 
delicious  fruit  is  by  no  means  complete. 
Strawberries. 

Let  the  most  forward  plants  of  the  sorts  intended 
for  early  forcing  be  examined  and  moved  from  time 
to  time  to  prevent  the  roots  from  striking  into  the 
ground  or  bottom  of  the  bed  in  which  they  are  partly 
plunged.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  occupy 
very  small  pots  they  will  require  a  supply  of  water 
every  day  to  keep  the  soil  from  shrinking  away 
from  the  sides,  and  an  occasional  syringing  with 
clean  sulphur  water  will  do  no  harm  in  checking 
spider  and  mildew,  which  sometimes  get  a  hold  of 
the  plants  and  breaks  out  in  a  very  lively  form 
when  they  are  introduced  to  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  forcing  house  early  in  the  spring.  This  must 
be  looked  to.  Pay  also  particular  attention  to  the 
mid-season  and  late  sorts  now  making  rapid  growth, 
and  move  them  to  the  most  suitable  places  for 
ripening  up  the  crowns  and  foliage.  Keep  all 
runner  growth  removed  from  young  slock  both 
planted  out  and  in  pots,  giving  an  occasional  surface 
sprinkling  of  either  artificial  or  liquid  manure,  so 
as  to  build  up  solid,  well  ripened  crowns,  quite  the 
secret  of  success  for  the  coming  season's  crop. 

jVadrcsficld  Court  Gardens.  W.  Crump. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Held  on  the  9th  and  10th  inst.,  as  usual,  in  the  spacious 
Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  this  ever-popular  autumu 
show  presented  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  season,  for  doubt- 
less must  people  would  expect  to  find  the  exhibition  ass 
result  of  the  unpropitious  weather  of  the  summer,  one  of 
the  "lean"  kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  Grapes  and 
fruit  generally  were  staged  in  smaller  quantities  than  usual, 
the  display  as  a  whole,  particularly  of  cut  flowers,  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.    Some  of  the  chief  classes  were  as  ft)llow  ;— 

Table  of  dessert  fruit  decorated  with  plants  or  cut  flowers 
(Orchids  excluded)  and  foliage.  Prizes  were  ottered  for  fruit 
as  distinct  from  decoration,  and  judging  was  by  points. 
Three  competitors  staged,  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle, 
being  first  for  fruit  with  a  total  of  1001  points,  and  third  for 
decoration,  mitli  15  points.  The  fruit  included  tine  Madras- 
field  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  splendid  Albert  Yictor  Nectarines,  Ribston  Pippin 
and  Washington  Apples,  fine  Barrington  Peaches,  Margaret 
Marill.it  and  Souvenir  du  Congr^a  Pears,  &c.  The  floral 
adjuncts,  though  awarded  third,  were  generally  considered 
superior  to  the  otliers  ;  Montbretia,  with  sprays  of  Francoa 
raraosa  with  light  trails  of  foliage  produced  the  cliief  ettects. 
The  second  prize  for  fruit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Kidd,  gardener 
to  Lord  Elphinstone,  Carberry  Tower,  Musselburgh,  with  fruit 
that  gained  !>0i  points,  and  first  for  decoration  with  251 
points.  The  third  prize  for  fruit  was  secured  by  Mr.  Smith, 
gardener  to  Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenford  Castle,  Dalkeith,  with 
SOi  points,  and  second  for  decoration  with  'JU  points. 
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For  ft  collection  of  ten  dishes  of  fruit,  Mr.  Goodacre  was 
the  only  exhibitor,  and  to  him  the  tlrst  prize  was  awarded. 

For  a  collection  of  ten  dishes  of  hardy  fruits  produced  in 
Scotland,  Mr.  Day,  gardener  lo  the  Earl  of  Galloway, 
Calloway  House,  was  the  sole  exhibitor,  staging  a  very  nice 
lot  and  securing  the  ttrst  prize. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit  grown  in  an 
orchard  house,  Mr.  Goodacre  was  first,  staging  magnirtcent 
examples  of  Pears,  Nectarines,  and  Peaches,  as  well  as 
smaller  fruits  ;  Mr.  U.  Greenlaw,  gardener  to  Mr.  Younger, 
Benniore,  Argyllshire,  was  a  very  good  second,  showing 
fruit  equal  to  Mr.  Goodacre  in  not  a  (ew  sorts. 

The  Grapes,  as  already  stated,  were  staged  less  largely 
than  usual,  but  in  many  instances  the  competition  was  not 
without  that  keenness  that  lends  zest,  not  alone  to  the 
competitoiB,  but  also  the  appreciative  onlooker.  Mr. 
Goodacre  did  not  staee  in  the  six-bunch  class,  Messrs.  D. 
and  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  securing  flrst  in  a  very  good 
competition  with  specially  fine  clusters ;  Mr.  Beisant, 
gardener  at  Castle  Uuntly.  Perthshire,  came  in  a  most 
<freditable  second,  his  specimens  of  Madresfleld  Court  being 
particularly  tine  samples  of  that  good  Grape;  Mr.  W.  Green, 
gardener  to  Sir  Charles  M.  Palmer,  M.P.,  Loftus,  also  staging 
well  for  third  place. 

Well-ftnished  clusters  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  secured  the 
prize  in  the  class  for  two  bunches,  Mr.  IJujihes,  Peebles, 
■being  rtrst,  Mr.  Goodacre  second,  and  Mr.  Day  third.  In  the 
one-bunch  class  Mr.  Goodacre  changed  places  with  Mr.  Day  ; 
Mr.  J.  A.  Wann.  gardener  to  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
Kennet  Alloa,  being  third. 

For  two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh,  a  class  well  filled  with 
good  Grapes,  Mr.  Goodacre  secured  first  ;  Mr.  A.  Grieve, 
Kirkaldy,  second,  and  Mr.  Blidd  third.  In  the  one  bunch 
•class,  Mr.  Grieve  was  tlrst  with  a  nice  cluster  ;  Mr.  Stuart, 
gardener  to  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Thirlstane  Castle,  second;  and 
Mr.  Galloway,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Gosford,  third. 

There  were  also  good  examples  of  other  varieties  staged, 
notably,  Madresfleld  Court  from  Mr.  Beisant  ;  Alicante 
from  Mr.  Sutherland.  Polmont  Station ;  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater  from  M-.  Mathieson,  gardener  to  Lord  Kinross, 
Gorscube,  North  Berwick. 

Of  other  fruits  special  mention  may  be  made  of  Peaches, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Rugby,  staging  excellent  Sea  Eagle,  and  the 
large  quantities  of  Apples  in  single  dishes  as  well  as  in 
collections.  Of  the  latter  the  Dunn  Memorial  Prize  of  a 
medal  with  a  money  consideration  added,  brought  out  a 
strong  competition,  but,  unfortunately,  the  fruit  was  in 
many  instance  of  inferior  ((uality.  The  prize  was  secured  by 
Mr.  Sinclair,  Congallon  Gardens,  Drem,  with  clean,  well 
finished  fruit;  Mr.  Day  securing  eecond,  and  Mr.  Murray, 
gardener  to  Earl  of  Ailsa,  Culzean  Caatle,  Maybole,  third. 

For  a  collection  of  six  sorts  there  was  again  a  strong 
-competition,  Mr.  Smith,  The  Convent,  Koehampton,  being 
slightly  ahead  of  the  others  ;  Mr.  Caddick,  Caradoc,  Ross, 
second  ;  Mr.  Gibson,  Kingston-on-Thames,  third. 

A  class  for  seedling  Apples  brbught  together  a  number  of 
varieties,  Ihe  tirst  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Lawrie, 
Prestwick,  Ayr;  Mr.  Murray,  Culzean,  second ;  Mr.  Findlay, 
gardener  to  Count  Munster,  Marestleld,  Sussex,  third. 

In  the  single  dish  classes  were  numerous  examples  of 
good  Apples,  but  almost  without  exception  unripe,  such 
well-knuwn  sorts  as  Lord  Derby,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord 
<trosvenor,  Lord  SutVield,  Lady  Sudeley,  James  Grieve,  and 
Blenheim  Orange  toeing  well  shown. 

The  collection  of  Pears  in  twelve  varieties  brought  two 
lots  only,  but  both  good,  Mr.  Findlay  being  first,  and  Mr.  G. 
MacKinlay.  gardener  to  Earl  Cowper,  Wrest  Park,  second. 

A  collection  of  six  varieties,  confined  to  Scotland,  was  not 
iinore  keenly  competed  for.  Mr.  Greenlaw,  Benmore,  having 
notably  good  fruits,  and  Mr.  Galloway,  gardener  to  Earl  of 
Wemyss,  Gosford,  Longniddry,  second.  In  the  single  classes 
notable  examples  of  Williams'  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurr^ 
^'Amanlis  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  occurred. 

Plants.  j 

In  plants  there  was  nothing  very  special,  Mr.  Wood,  1 
.gardener  to  J.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Oswald  House,  Edinbugh, 
being  the  sole  exhibitor  in  the  group  class,  and  securing  I 
■first  prize.  A  few  good  Orchids  were  staged,  Mr.  Sharp, 
Forgandenny,  securing  all  the  firsts.  The  four  exotic  Ferns 
from  Mr.  Bruce,  gardener  to  P.  Neil  Eraser,  Esq.,  Rockville, 
were  also  noteworthy,  and  in  addition  there  were  the  usual 
foliage  plants,  besides  other  flowering  and  foliage  subjects. 

Cut  Flowers. 

These  formed  a  remarkable  display,  twelve  and  six  Gladioli 
^vere  much  superior  to  those  usually  seen.  Mr,  Bennet, 
Berwick;  Mr.  R.  Lawrie,  Prestwick;  and  Mr.  Brydon, 
Innesleithen,  taking  the  prizes  in  the  order  named. 

Double  Begonias  from  Mr.  Johnston,  Prestonkirk,  were 
■also  very  fine.  Sweet  Peas  brought  many  competitors,  Mr. 
Malcolm,  Duns,  being  first  for  twelve  sorts,  and  Mr.  I. 
Prosser,  Corstorphine,  in  the  same  position  for  six  sorts,  the 
latter  being  remarkably  fine  alike  in  size  and  colour  of 
bloom. 

Roses,  though  small,  were  fresh  and  clean.  Mr.  Bennet, 
Helensburgh  ;  Mr.  Parlane,  Roselea ;  and  ilr.  Whyte, 
Helensburgh,  securing  the  chief  prizes.  Carnations  shown 
in  vases  constituted  another  good  feature.  Many  of  the 
blooms  were  somewhat  small,  but  in  the  leading  lots  this 
was  not  the  case.  Mr.  Brydon,  Innerleithen,  easily  attaining 
first  place  for  these  and  for  Picotees.  The  twelve  bunches 
■of  herbaceous  Howers  from  the  same  exhibitor  were  also 
noteworthy,  and  in  addition  Asters,  Clirysanthemums, 
and  Dahlias  were  staged  in  large  numbers.  The  prizes  for  a 
■decorated  table  were  secured  respectively  by  Miss  J. 
Macintosh,  Mrs.  Duncan,  Fogo,  and  Aliss  Jane  T.  Campbell. 

Vegetables 
were  abundantly  shown,  the  collections,  though  limited  in 
number,  evincing  evidence  of  superior  cultural  skill.  Mr.  J. 
•Oibson,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,Danesfield,  Marlow, 
£ucks,  secured  first  place  with  61  points ;  Mr.  W. 
Harper,  Tulliebolton,  Bankfoot,  second,  with  54^  points,  and 
^Mr.  Rae,  gardener  to  Captain  Scott  Kerr,  Sunlawn,  Kelso, 


third,   with  52A  points.     Of  single  dishes  mention  may  be 
made  of  Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers,  Peas,   Leeks,  Celery,  and 
Carrots,  as  being  good  examples  of  high  cultivation. 
Nurserymen. 

In  the  classes  devoted  to  nurserymen  the  strongest  compe- 
tition occuired  in  the  Ruse  classes.  The  blooms,  though  not 
so  large  as  summer  productions,  were  characterised  by 
wonderful  freshness  and  good  colour,  the  Aberdeen  Rpses 
of  Messrs.  .fames  Cocker  and  Sons  being  the  best  as  a  whole 
of  those  staged,  this  firm  securing  firsts  for  thirty-six, 
eighteen,  and  twelve  blooms  of  pink  Roses  and  for  a 
collection  which  contained  some  grand  examples  of  the 
various  sections.  Other  eminent  growers  were  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Belfast,  and  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  CroU,  Dundee,  who 
secui  ed  first  in  the  Tea  class,  as  also  for  twelve  scarlet  Roses. 

Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  were  the  only  exhibi- 
tors in  the  class  for  lOU  bunches  of  hardy  flowers,  staging  a 
grand  lot  of  the  best  flowers  of  autumn.  Dahlias  were 
shown  well  by  Mr.  Hamill,  The  Vineyard,  Birmingham,  and 
by  Mr.  Smellie,  Bushby,  and  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Sons, 
High  Blantyre.  Messrs.  George  Mair  and  Son,  Prestwick, 
alone  staged  Gladioli,  but  these  were  remarkably  fine. 
Mr.  Whitehead,  Selkirk,  had  the  best  Carnations  staged  in 
vases,  and  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Sons  the  flnest  Picotees. 

NON-COMI'ETITIVE   EXHIBITS. 

To  these  was  due  not  a  little  of  the  success  of  the  show. 
They  formed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  exhibits.  It  is 
impossible  to  detail  all,  but  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
following :  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  set  up  a 
better  than  usual  group  of  Dahlias,  chiefly  of  the  Cactus 
section,  and  including  other  flowers.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  furnished  a  large 
table  with  material  remarkable  for  its  excellent  quality, 
e.g.,  cut  Begonias.  Streptycarpus,  and  plants  of  Celosias, 
with  tall  fruiting  Apples  in  pots.     Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  A  Lister  and  Sons,  Rothesay,  staged  specimen 
blooms  of  florist's  flowers,  including  Pansies,  Carnations, 
Picotees,  and  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  exhibited  his  usual  table  of 
Sweet  Peas,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton  staged  a  few  varieties  of 
Carnations,  including  Royalty  and  Mrs.  Lawson,  grown  with 
long  stems  and  neatly  arranged.    Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  staged  a  collection 
of  double  Begonias  in  pots,  including  the  newest  forms,  such 
as  Rosie,  Lady  Wilmot,  Ac,  and  Mr.  Jannock,  Dersingham, 
had  Lily  (»f  the  Valley  and  Lilacs.     Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser  and  Co.,  Comely  Bank,  for- 
warded an  extensive  group  of  hardy  shrubs,  conifers,  and 
hardy  flowers  (gold  medaO ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Grieve  and  Sons, 
Redbraes,  showed  the  last-named  also.     Silver  medal. 

Mr.  John  Forbes.  Hawick,  presented  his  usual  autumn 
display  of  Phloxes,  Carnations,  Pentstemons.  Ac,  with  a 
group  of  East  Lothian  Stocks  and  Hollyhock  spikes.  Silver 
medal. 

The  very  attractive  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  King 
Edward,  was  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Angus,  Penicuik,  to  which 
an  award  of  merit  was  given. 

Carnations  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon, 
Darlington  (bronze  medal);  by  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh  (silver-gilt  medal);  and  by  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Mather,  Kelso,  who  made  a  very  etfective  display  of  these 
popular  Huwers  (sold  medal). 

A  small  but  well-furnished  table  of  flowering  Orchids  was 
arranged  from  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Sons,  St.  .■VUians,  and  a  very  large  table  of  miscellaneous 
plants  by  Mr.  John  Downie,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edin- 
burgh.   Silver-gilt  medal. 

Extensive  groups  of  plants  were  arranged  on  the  floor  of 
the  building  by  some  of  the  large  trade  firms,  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  having  a  massive  arrange- 
ment, in  which  their  novel  dwarf  salmon-coloured  double 
Geranium  Coronation  Gem  was  prominently  beautiful. 
Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Limited,  occupied  a  large 
amount  of  space  with  one  of  their  artistically  arranged 
groups,  in  which  many  Dracenas,  standard  Crotons,  Liliums, 
retarded  Azalea  mollis,  and  handsome  Palms  and  Cycads 
were  employed  with  good  etfect.    Gold  medal. 

Another  extensive  group  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  T. 
Methven  and  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street.  This  was  perhaps 
the  finest  arrangement  and  the  most  generally  effective  in 
the  exhibition.  Little  groups  of  Lilium  laiicifolium  in 
variety,  with  Chrysanthemums,  entered  largely  into  its 
composition,  which  was  at  once  a  little  bit  formal,  and  at 
the  same  time  just  sutficiently  bold  to  produce  no  effect  of 
over-trininess.     Gold  medal. 

Another  feature  of  a  diflterent  kind  was  the  collection  of 
bouquets,  wreaths,  crosses,  and  other  floral  arrangements 
produced  by  Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  florists,  Edinburgh. 
Roses  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  whole  of 
these,  the  excellency  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the 
gold  medal  which  was  awarded  to  the  exhibitors. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  R.  Lawrie.  Roselea,  Prestwick,  for  Apple  trees  in  pots ; 
to  Messrs.  William  Thomson  and  Sons,  Clovenfords,  a  silver- 
gilt  medal  for  fruit;  to  the  Ranelagh  Nurseiy  Company, 
a  bronze  medal  for  an  exhibit  of  Asparagus  myriocladuy  ; 
and  to  Mr.  J.  Rowal  a  bronze  medal  for  Pentstemons. 

New  Plants. 

A  more  than  ordinary  number  of  products  was  before  the 
committees  of  the  society  for  awards.  The  following  are 
those  that  were  considered  worthy  of  distinction  : — 

Carnation  Francis  Samuels'vn,  soft  apricot,  from  Mr. 
G.  F.  Brotherston.  gardener  to  F.  .Samuelston,  Esq.,  Brecken- 
burgh  Hall,  Thirsk,  a  first-class  certificate. 

Awards  of  merit  were  conferred  respectively  on 

Cactus  Dahlia  Lucifer  and  Fancy  Dahlia  WilliatnSkeldon, 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay;  a  sport  from 
Chrysanthemum  R.  Curtis  named  Janet  H.  Grieve,  with  pure 
white  flowers,  and  on  C.  J.  Culler  Grieve,  a  bronzy  brown 
sport  from  Casimir-Perier.  both  from  Messrs.  J.  Grieve 
and  Sons,  Redbraes  Pilrig,  Edinburgh.  Also  to  a  red-flowered 
Fuchsia  of  the  fulgens  type,  named  Rev.  H.  Hennel,  from 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 


EAST    ANGLIAN    HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

The  chief  feature  at  the  September  meeting  of  this  club> 
held  in  Norwich  a  few  days  ago,  was  an  essay  competition  for 
prizes  generously  offered  by  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Limited, 
upon  "  Fruit  Growing  for  Cottagers  and  those  with  small 
holdings,  giving  the  best  sorts  to  grow."  It  was  rather  to  be 
deplored  that  out  of  such  a  large  number  of  members  only 
two  of  the  "  craft  "  should  send  in  papers.  These  were  both 
practical  papers,  and  were  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 
Some  good  points  were  raised  in  the  discussion  which  followed, 
especially  that  of  the  grower  for  market  in  not  taking  the 
trouble  to  grade  and  pack  his  fruit  and  combine  to  And  the 
best  market,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  foreigner  does. 
The  paper  sent  in  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Dobbie,  Pinebanks,  Thorpe, 
was  awarded  first  prize,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  F.  Palmer, 
Fernhill  Gardens,  Thorpe. 

Another  notable  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  varied 
collection  of  edible  and  poisonous  fungi,  set  up  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Dobbie,  who  also  read  a  short  paper  upon  them  and  their 
uses.  Other  non-competitive  exhibits  comprised  a  grand 
collection  of  single  Begonia  blooms  from  Mr.  T.  Notley, 
Thorpe  St.  Andrew  ;  some  Bean  pods  of  an  African  variety, 
2  feet  8  inches  long,  brought  up  by  Mr.  Robert  Holmes, 
Tuckswood  Farm,  Norwich  ;  and  a  stand  of  choice  Cactus 
Dahlias  from  the  school  garden  of  the  Nelson  Street  Boys' 
Board  School,  of  which  Mr.  C.  Hubbard— himself  an  enthu- 
siastic horticulturist  and  botanist— is  head  master. 

In  the  third  and  final  competition  for  two  challenge  bowls, 
Mr.  C  Hines,  gardener  to  Garrett  Taylor,  Esq.,  Trowse, 
secured  both,  a  very  creditable  performance.  For  the  one 
presented  by  Mrs.  Louis  Tillett,  he  had  set  up  a  good 
collection  of  fruit.  For  that  presented  by  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Boardman  he  had  to  exhibit  six  bunches  of  herbaceous 
flowers,  and  here  he  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  F.  Carrington, 
an  amateur,  who  only  lost  in  the  aggregate  by  3  points.  The 
monthly  exhibition  of  cut  flowers  and  vegetables  was  held. 
Cactus  Dahlias  and  French  Beans  being  well  shown.  Among 
those  present  supporting  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  Powley,  were 
Messrs.  T.  B.  Field,  J.  W.  Church,  G.  Davison,  J.  E.  Barnes, 
R.  Holmes,  E.  Peake,  J.  E.  Clayton,  C.  Hubbard,  and 
George  Daniels. 

MANCHESTER  DAHLIA  SHOW. 

The  northern  show  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  was  held 
in  the  exhibition  house,  in  combination  with  the  Manchester 
Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  11th  and 
r2th  inst.  It  proved  a  decided  success,  but,  unfortunately, 
was  not  patronised  by  visitors  to  the  extent  it  deserved. 
All  the  arrangements  were  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  P.  Weathers. 

Thirty-six  blooms,  show  and  fancy,  distinct :  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough,  gained  the  position  of  honour  with  a  very 
fine  stand  of  Duchess  of  Albany,  Maud  Fellowes,  Arthur 
Rawlings,  Daniel  Cornish,  P.  T.  Rawlings,  Arthur  Oeock, 
Mrs.  C.  Noyes,  and  others ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham, 
second,  with  a  eood  lot ;  and  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Bury,  third. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  show  and  fancy :  Sir.  M.  V.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks,  gained  the  premier  position,  having  good  blooms 
of  Daniel  Cornish,  Uarry  Keith,  Merlin,  Henry  Walton, 
Diadem,  J.  T.  West,  A.  Rawling,  T.  Pearce,  Reliance,  and 
others. 

Twelve  varieties,  distinct :  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  led 
with  a  good  stand,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Ruabon,  being  second. 
Twelve  Cactus  varieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  each  : 
Mr.  James  Stredwick,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  was  first  with 
Sirs.  Mawley,  Oliver  Twist,  H.  J.  Jones,  Ella  Kraemar,  Mrs. 
J  W.  Wilkinson,  Falcon,  Rainbow,  Ac.  ;  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  second  with  a  good  stand, 
including  Iraperator,  Winsome,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons  third. 

Twenty-four  blooms.  Cactus  varieties,  distinct :  First, 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  with  good  blooms  of 
Minnie  West,  J.  H.  Jackson,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Phineas, 
Kaiki,  Mrs.  J.  Crowe,  and  others;  Mr.  J.  Smellie  was 
secotid  with  some  fine  flowers ;  and  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff, 
third. 

Twelve  Cactus  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each,  arranged  in 
vases  with  any  foliage,  grasses,  or  berries  :  First,  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale,  with  a  very  tine  lot  tastefully  arranged  with  long 
stems ;  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  were  second,  and 
Mr.  W.  Treseder  third. 

Twelve  varieties  Pompons,  ten  blooms  of  each  :  First,  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  with  beautiful  flowers  of  Bacchus, 
Emily  Hopper,  Nellie  Broomhead,  Daisy,  Silvia,  Queen  of 
Whites,  Darkest  of  All,  San  Toy,  and  others  ;  Messrs.  M.  V. 
Seale  and  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  took  second  and  third 
respectively. 

Twelve  single  varieties,  in  bunches  of  ten,  brought  a 
brilliant  display,  in  which  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  won 
with  beautiful  types  of  Vesuvius,  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Tommy, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Hilda,  and  Victoria  ;  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale 
was  an  excellent  second. 

Amateurs. 
Eighteen     varieties,    show    and    fancy  :    Mr.    T.    Jones, 
Ruabon,  had  the  best ;  second,  Mr.  E.  T.  Mathews,  Derby  ; 
third,  Mr.  T.  Shawcros<=,  Stretford.  Twelve  blooms  ;  The  first 
prize  taker  was  Mr.  J.  Pilling,  Hyde. 

Twelve  blooms.  Cactus  varieties,  distinct :  Messrs.  E.  T. 
Mathews,  J.  Pilling,  and  T.  Shawcross  were  first,  second, 
and  third  respectively.  For  six  varieties,  Mr.  F.  H. 
McGrath,  Hudderstield,  was  first.  For  three  vases,  six 
blooms  of  each,  Mr.  T.  Jones  was  the  winner. 

Six  varieties.  Pompons,  in  bunches  of  six  blooms :  First 
and  second  were  Messrs.  T.  Shawcross  and  Herbert  ilassey, 
Didsbury.  Vase  of  twelve,  arranged  for  effect:  Mr.  T. 
Jones  secured  the  chief  award. 

Local  Classes. 
Twelve  show  and  fancy  :    First,  Mr.  E.  Potts,  Handforth  ; 
second,  Mr.  Herbert  Massey ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Shawcross.     Six 
show  or  fancy  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Pilling. 

Six  Pompons,  six  in  each  bunch  :  The  winners  were 
Messrs.  E.  Potts,  H.  Massey,  and  Lady  Annette  de  Trafford. 
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Twenty-four  Cactus  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  T.  Shawcross  ; 
second,  Lady  Annette  de  Trafford.  For  twelve  varieties, 
Mr.  E.  Potts  and  Mr.  Herbert  Massey  were  placed  as  named. 
New  Dahlias. 

Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Treseder  for  Mary' 
and  Lo  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Sou  for  George  Gordon.' 
liainbow,  Uereward,  and  Comet. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

These,  as  usual,  occupied  a  prominent  position  and  added 
much  to  the  interest  ol  the  exhibition.  Large  gold  medals 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  for  a 
very  attractive  display  of  Dahlias  in  great  variety;  and  to 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester,  fur  an  exhibit 
of  some  seventy  varieties  of  Lettuce  and  a  pleasing  display 
of  cut  Dahlias. 

Gold  medals  were  given  to  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and 
Tait,  Manchester,  for  a  grand  display  of  Tomatoes  in  about 
seventy  varieties  (red,  yellow,  and  white) ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
White  for  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  Mont- 
bretias,  Gladioli.  Liliunis,  Phloxes,  &c.,  being  most  effec- 
tive. Stems  of  Tomato  White's  Majestic  carried  seven  good 
fiuits  to  the  bunch. 

Silver-gilt  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce, 
Didsbury,  for  an  excellent  display  of  Chiysanthemums, 
hwrdy  cut  flowers,  Ac;  Mr.  J.  Robson,  for  a  large  display 
of  Dahlias  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rutliesay,  for  an 
exhibit  of  Dahlias,  well  arranged. 

A  silver  medal  was  given  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  Shrews- 
buiy,  for  a  collection  of  Pansies  and  Violas.  Mr.  Charles 
luiner  staged  a  selection  of  his  new  Dahlias.  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  Chester,  had  an  exhibit  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  and  cut  Dahlias. 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altriniham,  secured  the  gold  medal  in  the 
open  competition  for  hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers  with  a 
veiy  fine  di.splay,  that  included  a  large  number  of  Liliums. 


MOFFAT  AND  UPPER  ANNANDALE. 
.This  show,  held  in  connexion  with  the  large  agricultural 
■  show  at  the  popular  summer  resort  of  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire, 
on  the  11th  inst.,  was,  as  a  whole,  of  equal  quality  to  those 
of  former  years,  the  number  of  entries  showing  a  slight 
increase. 

Interest    in  the  gardeners'   class  centred  chiefly  in   the 
'8  feet  by  4  feet  table  competition,  in  which  a  fine  arrange- 
ment from   Ericstane    greenhouses    (gardener,    Mr.    Ewen 
Cameron)  was  first ;  Mr.  William  Murray,  Aidenholm,  being 
.a  good  second.     Mr.  Luke  Eraser,  Craigtelands,  was  first  for 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  and  Mr.  Cameron  was 
:8econd,  while  for  foliage  plants  the  pusitions  were  reversed. 
Mr.  Adam  Ranhine,  Vicarlands,  who  carried  off  the  Lilium 
prize,  was  second  for  Fuchsias,  being  beaten  by  Mr.  John 
Hamilton,  Heywood. 
Other  awards  for  pot  plants  which  made  a  capital  show 
.  were    as    follow  : — Early    Chrysantheniums  :     First,     John 
Hamilton  ;  second,  W.  Murray.  Stove  or  greenhouse  plants  : 
Fiist,  Ewen  Cameron  ;  second,  Luke  Fraser.     Hardy  Ferns  : 
First,  Ewen  Cameron  ;  second,  W.  Murray.     Exotic  Ferns: 
First,   W.  Murray  ;    second,   L.   Fraser.    Coleus  :   First,  L. 
Fraser;  second,  W.  Murray.     Begonias:  First,  W.Murray; 
secgnd,   L.  Eraser.    Zonal  Geraniums:  First,  J.   Hamilton; 
second,  E.   Cameron.     Plants  for  table  decoration  :   First, 
L.  Fraser  ;  second,  James  Allen,  Arundel  House,  Dumfries. 
Mr.   Cameron  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  for  the  most 
meritorious  plant  in  this  class. 

Cut  flowers  also  were  very  creditable,  especially  flat 
petalled  Asters,  for  which  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  Alfred  Cottage, 
was  first,  and  Mr.  R.  Richardson,  Moffat,  second.  For  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  Mr.  Cameron  was  first,  and  Mr.  Murray 
second  ;  for  Roses,  Mr.  Fraser  first  and  Mr.  Allan  second  ; 
for  Dahlias,  Mr.  James  Raphael,  Langshaw,  first,  and  Mr. 
James  Purves,  Marchbankwood,  second;  for  Sweet  Peas, 
Mr.  W.  Murray  first,  and  Mr.  J.  M'Allister,  Drumcrieff, 
second  ;  for  hand  bouquet,  Mr.  J.  M'Oillivray,  Craigieburn, 
,  first,  and  Mr.  E.  Cameron,  second;  for  wedding  bouquet, 
Mr.  J.  M'Gillivray  first,  and  Mr.  L.  Fraser.second. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  not  so  good  as  usual,  hutnever- 
;tlifeless  some  excellent  exhibits  were  forward.  The  Grape 
prizes  were  won  as  follows  :— Black  Grapes  (Uamburghs) : 
First,  D.  Anderson,  Sunnybrae  ;  second,  E.  Cameron.  Grapes 
(Hamburghs  excluded):  Fii-st,  D.,  Anderson:  second,  E. 
Cameron.  White  Grapes:  First,  James  Allen.  Finest 
.flavoured  Grapes :  First,  J.  Allen ;  second,  D.  Anderson. 
Finest  bloom  :  First,  E.  Cameron  ;  second,  J.  Allen.  . 

Messrs.  Palmer  and  Son,  Annan,  had  on  exhibition  a  fine 
stand  of  Roses, 
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A  MEETING  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee  was  held 
on  the  above  date,  ilr.  H.  Haldersnn  presiding.  Also 
present  were  Messrs.  O.  Thomas, -G.  Keif,  W.  Bates,  G. 
Woodward,  IL  Esling,  J.  Jaquea,  H.  J.  Wright,  J.  Smith, 
and  A.  Dean,  thus  forming  a  fiill  quorum.  The  attention  of 
the  committee  was  flist  given  to  Potatoes,  of  which  a  large 
collection  of  old  and  new  varieties  had  been  grown.  Gene- 
rally leafage  had  disappeared  ;  only  in  a  few  cases  was  it 
still  green,  and  these  varieties  had  to  be  omitted.  Some 
gave  splendid  crops  of  tubers;  others  very  poor  ones. 
Disease  was  very  little  in  evidence.  Eight  varieties  were 
selected  for  the  cooking  test,  all  being  very  good  croppers. 
The  cooking  of  the  tubers  is  in  their  coats,  and  is  always 
remarkably  well  done. 

Of  these,  when  tested,  two  varieties  out  of  several  sent  by 
Lord  Carew  from  Ireland  obtained  awards.  To  Lim  Gray,  a 
very  fine  cropper,  tubers  oval,  round,  and  a  nice  even 
sample,  was  given  a  first-class  certificate,  as  it  cooked  so 
admirably. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  Maid  of  Coil,  also  a  fine 
cropper,  with  handsome  white,  roundish  tubers. 

An  award  of  merit  was  also  given  to  Dalmeny  Beauty 
(J.  Smith),  a  very  heavy  cropper,  tubers  longish,  round,  and 
white  ;  and  to  H.  Fincliam  (Fincham,  Kent),  also  white,  and 


a  heavy  cropper.  An  old  variety,  Daniels'  Special,  certifi- 
cated in  1S04.  was  found  excellent  and  a  heavy  cropper. 

A  large  collection  of  Tomatoes  in  pots  under  glass  was 
seen,  but  none  were  regarded  as  worthy  of  any  award. 
Nearly  all  the  varieties  grown  weie  excellt^nt  croppers,  and 
generally  were  very  even  in  appearance. 

A  fine  mid-season  Cauliflower,  head  solid,  white,  and 
compact-habited,  named  Dammann's  Eclipse,  secured  an 
award  of  merit.  A  quantity  of  coarse  Kales  and  Cabbages 
also  were  seen,  but  none  of  them  were  suited  for  garden 
culture. 

Drill  Hall. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  of  an  exceptionally  inter- 
esting character,  both  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  the 
exhibits  and  of  the  nature  of  these.  Hardy  flowers.  Orchids, 
miscellaneous  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables were  all  unusually  well  shown  ;  and  there  was  in 
addition  an  exhibition  of  fungi,  both  edible  and  poisonous. 
Everyone  seemed  interested  in  these,  most  of  which  possessed 
a  further  attraction  in  that  they  were  labelled  either  poisonous 
or  edible.  The  tables  upon  which  they  were  displayed 
were  thronged  with  people  during  the  afternoon,  and  the 
lecture  given  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  upon  edible  fungi  was  very 
largely  attended. 

It  is  not  often  that  three  gold  medals  are  awarded  at  a  Drill 
Hall  meeting,  but  this  was  the  case  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
lecipients  being  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford,  for  a  display  of  Orchids  that  was  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  choicest  collections  ever  seen  at  the  D/ill  Hall  ; 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester,  for  an  exhibit  of 
Lettuces  containing  no  less  than  sixty-eij;ht  varieties,  and 
Messrs.  James  Veitch,  Limited,  for  a  grand  exhibit  of 
Nepenthes. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present :  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (chairman),  James 
O  Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  W.  Boxall,  J.  W.  Odell,  H.  Little, 
Jeremiah  Culnian,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  Young,  J.  Wilson 
Potter,  W.  H.  White,  F.  W.  Ashton,  A.  McBean,  F.  J. 
Thorne,  G.  F.  Moore,  Francis  Wellesley,  H.  Ballantine,  and 
J.  G.  Fowler. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorks, 
had  aw  admirable  display  of  Orchids,  among  which  were 
many  fine  hybrids,  most  of  which  have  at  one  time  or 
another  received  first-class  certificates  or  awards  of  merit. 
Surne  of  the  most  remarkable  were  Brasso-Cattleya  gigas- 
digbyana,  Cattleya  Mrs.  J,  W.  Whiteley,  C.  fulvescens  (with 
nch  orange-yellow  throat  and  pink-edged  lip),  C.  Mrs.  Pitt, 
C.  Harrisona  var.  Alexandia;  (a  lovely  flower  of  purest 
white,  except  for  a  green  tinge  on  the  Up),  C.  Iris  (blcolor  X 
aurea),  C.  Germania  (achofieldiana  x  hardyana),  Brasso- 
Lfclia  purpuralo-digbyana  var.  marginata  (a  lovely  flower, 
the  large  lip  a  soft  rich  purple  and  the  throat  white),  L.-C. 
Callistoglossa,  Sophro-Cattleya  Heatonensis  (ruby-red),  L.-C. 
Clive,  and  others.     Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfleld, 
exhibited  a  good  group  of  Orchids  that  contained  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  varieties,  Bulbi'phyllum  Lobbii,  Oncidium 
carthaginense,  Cypripedium  Olivia,  Vanda  Huokeri,  Cat- 
tleya gaskelliana  alba,  C.  lawrenceanum  hyeanum  Viinner's 
variety  (a  darker  green  than  usual),  C.  Mrs.  George  Truffault, 
and  some  Oncidmms.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  N.  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Thurgood),  showed  a  group  of  Orchids  that  included  Cattleya 
gaskelliana  alba,  C.  armainvillierense  (gigas  x  Mendelli),  a 
handsome  form;  Miltonia  Bluntii  variety,  Cypripedium 
Felicity,  Eulophia  guineensis,  Odontoglossvmi  bictoniense 
album,  Vanda  ctcrulea,  and  others.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  some  very 
good  hybrid  La^lias  and  Cattleyas.  We  noticed  Cattleya 
Lord  Rothschild  (gaskelliana  x  dowiana  var.  aurea),  C. 
Mastersoniaj  (Loddigesii  x  labiata),  L.-C.  canhamiana  var., 
L.-C.  Atalanta  (C.  Warscewlczii  x  L.-C.  elegans),  L.-C. 
Herga  (L.-C.  elegans  var.  Turneii  X  C.  gaskelliana).  Cypri- 
pedium Transvaal  (chamberlainianum  x  rothschildianum), 
C.  purpurato-Veitchii  (purpuralum  x  Veitchi),  and  other 
Orchids  were  included.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  showed 
several  good  hybrid  Orchids— for  instance,  Cattleya  Cyane 
(C.  Mossia;  X  guttata  Leopold!),  C.  pittiana  (C.  dowiana 
aurea  X  granulosa  fcchofleldiana)  L.-C.  haroldiana  (L.  tene- 
brosa  X  C.  hardyana),  and  L.-C.  Eunomia  (L.  pumila  var. 
dayana  X  C.  gaskelliana). 

Mr.  Timmis,  Stone  Hall,  Oxted,  Surrey,  showed  a  plant  of 
Cattleya  Loddigesii,  bearing  four  fine  racemes  of  flowers. 
Cultural  commendation. 

T.  il.  Croiik,  E-jq.,  Hochton,  near  Preston  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Perks),  showed  several  Orchids,  two  of  which  obtained 
award  of  merit. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (Orchid 
grower,  Mr.  White),  s-howed  Polystachya  buchaniana  var. 
viride  (botanical  certificate);  L.  C.  Proserpine  (L.  dayana  X 
C.  velutina);  L.  C.  purpurato-schilleriana,  Oncidium  booth- 
iana,  bearing  a  profusion  of  small  yellow  und  brown  flowers  ; 
Miltonia  bleuana,  Bulbophyllum  Micholitzii.Disa  grandiflora, 
with  twenty-four  blooms  on  a  raceme ;  and  Pholidota 
chinense.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

C.  H.  Feilintr,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Stocking),  showed 
some  hybrid  Cypripediums,  for  instance,  Cypripedium  Elise 
(Pallas  X  rothschildianum);  C.  massaiannm  (snperciliare  X 
rothschildianum),  and  lawrenceanum  X  rothschildianum.  The 
plants  were  very  vigorous  and  beating  fine  scapes  of  flowers. 
Vote  of  thanks. 

New  Orchihs. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to 

Zifgopetaluni  rixhling ianum.^ \  hybrid  between  Z.  ros- 
traium  and  Gauterii.  It  is  a  striking  flower,  and  a  valuable 
addition  to  hybrid  Zygopetalums.  The  lip  is  richly  coloured, 
being  heavily  splashed  with  purplish  rose,  deepening  to 
purple  towards  the  top.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  brown, 
with  a  wide  border  of  rich  green,  making  an  effective  con- 
trast with  the  brigJitly  coloured  lip.  This  plant  was  .'■hown 
by  C.  G.  Roebling,  Esq.,  U.S.A.  (through  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Sons,  St.  Albans).  It  was  to  be  offered  for  sale  at  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris's  rooms  yesterday  (Friday),  and  the 


proceeds  given  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  building 
fund. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to 

Cypripeiiiuiii  rajfartiunurn.  —  C.  lathamianum  and  C. 
Charlesworthii  are  the  parents  of  this  hybrid.  The  large, 
broad  dorsal  sepal  is  pale  rosy  purple,  and  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  purplish  brown.  From  T.  M.  Crook,  Esq.,  Hogh- 
ton,  near  Preston. 

Cypripedium  lawrenceanum  grairixianum.—T\\\&  was  also 
shown  by  T.  M.  Crook,  Esq. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  H.  Balder- 
son,  Henry  Esling,  T.  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean, 
George  Keif,  J.  Jaques,  H.  Markham,  Owen  Thomas,  G.  H. 
Maycock,  J.  Willard,  J.-mes  H.  Veitch,  A.  H.  Pearson, 
H.  Somers  Rivers,  W.  Poupart,  E.  Molyneux,  Edwin  Beckett^ 
and  J.  Cheal. 

Messrs.  S.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow  Nurseries,  Middle- 
sex, exhibited  baskets  of  Apples  in  excellent  condition,  and 
making  altogether  a  fine  display.  Duchess  Favourite  was 
brillantly  coloured,  and  Williams'  Favourite,  Carlisle  Castle,. 
Peasgood's  -Nonsuch,  Okera  (beautifully  coloured),  Castle 
Major,  Goodenough's  Nonsuch,  The  O^een,  Wealthy,  Grena- 
dier, and  Red  Quarrenden  were  all  very  good  dishes.  Silver- 
gilt  Knighlian  medal. 

Several  Melons  were  exhibited  from  various  sources,  but 
no  awards  were  made,  the  flavour  in  all  cases  being  inferior.- 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  showed  a  dish  of 
Apples,  and  Mr.  Charles  Pujss.  Welford  Paik  Gardens^ 
Newbury,  showed  a  new  Apple  Ruddy,  very  richly  coloured 
(Ecklinville  Seedling  x  Mere  du  Manage). 

Mr.  F.  W.  Rich,  Royal  Nurseries,  Sandford,  Churchill^ 
sent  Apple  Rich  s  Favourite. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester,  were  awarded 
a  gold  medal  for  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Lettuce,  comprising 
sixty-eight  varieties,  really  a  remaikable  display.  Among: 
the  new  ones  were  Little  Gem,  a  miniature  Cos  variety ;  Lord. 
Kitchener,  Cabbage,  very  large  and  tender;  SummerStag- 
horn,  much  resemijJing  Endive,  a  very  pretty  form  ;  Distinc- 
tion, a  fine  large  Cabbage  variety.  Other  good  ones  were 
Veidant  Green,  the  darkest  colouied  of  any  ;  Giaut  Marketi, 
Champion  White,  both  Cos  varieties  ;  Early  Ohio.  Marvel  of 
Cazard,  Golden  Spotted,  beautifully  marked  with  bronze;. 
Fearnought,  Icebeig,  Hartwell,  Rudolph's  Favourite,  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  Supreme,  Immensity,  large  brown  Stubborn- 
head,  Buttercup,  a  small  yellow  variety ;  large  yellow 
Stubboinhead,  and  Unrivalled.  Of  red  ones,  Exquisite, 
Matfidor,  Marvel,  Continuity,  Firstling,  and  Epicure  were 
the  best. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Randall,  gardener  to  J.  Watt  Perkins,  Esq.,. 
Sidbuiy  Lodge,  Edgware,  showed  a  new  Runner  Beau  Black 
Prince,  a  cross  between  Hutt»ins  Tender  and  True  and. 
Cartei's  White  Czar,  and  although  it  appeared  to  be  valuable^ 
no  award  was  made. 

Mr.  G.  Row,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Harroby,  High  Ashur^t,  Dorking,  showed"  a  new  seedling 
garden  Pea  called  Beau  Ideal. 

Potato  Recompense  (a  hybrid  between  Beauty  of  HebroD 
and  Champmri  of  Scotland,  both  good  disease-resisting- 
varieties)  and  King's  Autocrat  Pea  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
George  King,  East  Hornden,  Essex. 

Fungi. 

There  were  numerous  exhibits  of  poisonous  and  edible- 
fungi,  but  some  of  the  cards  were  displaced,  so  that  it 
was  not  possible  in  some  cases  to  know  who  were  the 
exhibitors. 

A.  Seth  Smith,  Esq.,  Silvermere,  Cobham,  Surrey  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  yuarterman),  showed  a  collection  of  fungi  both 
edible  and  poisonous.  Among  the  former  were  Fistulina 
hepatica,  small  orange-red ;  Amanita  ruliescens,  large  pale 
brown  ;  Cautharellus  cibarius,  yellow  ;  Paxillus  involutus, 
large  dark  brown  ;  and  others.  Of  poisonous  fungi  there 
were  Amanita  nappa,  almost  white  ;  Russula  emetica,  bright 
red  ;  and  many  others  unnamed.  The  largest  of  all  was 
Polyparus  betulinus. 

Mr.  Willard,  Holly  Lodge,  showed  Fomes  australis,  a. 
huge  and  extremely  hard  fungus  from  South  America. 

The  collection  shown  by  A,  Clarke,  Esq.,  and  C.  CroiM- 
land,  Esq.,  K.L.S.,  secretary  of  the  Mycological  Society, 
Halifax,  Yorks,  comprised  both  edible  and  poisonous  fungi 
in  great  variety  of  form  and  colouring. 

Dr.  H.  Franklin  Parsons.  Oakhurst,  4,  Park  Hill  Rise,. 
Croydon,  and  J.  H.  Holland,  Esq.,  Dean  House,  Isle  of 
Wight,  included  in  their  exhibits  of  fungi  Lactaiius  virescens 
(almost  black  above  and  white  below),  Agaricus  elvensis 
(large,  dark  brown),  Amanita  rubescens  (purplish  brown, 
large,  chocolate  colour  beneath),  Paxillus  atrotomentosus 
(velvety  brown  above,  yellowish  brown  beneath,  large),. 
Fistulina  hepatica  (the  Vegetable  Beef  Steak,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  that  article  of  food),  Cautharellus  cibarius 
(of  curious  distorted  growth,  rich  yellow),  and  numerous- 
others.  The  great  Puff  Ball  (Lycoperdon  bovista),  which  is 
edible,  is  of  huge  size,  wliite,  marked  with  brown  ;  the 
Horse  Mushroom  (Agaricus  arvensis),  a  very  large  Mush- 
room ;  and  Lepiota  rachodes  (edible),  of  very  elegant  form, 
were  other  remarkable  ones. 

Carlton  Rea,  Esq.,  Worcester,  also  exhibited  a  collection 
of  fungi,  among  them  being  Russula  cyanoxantha,  deep  ruby- 
red,  a  delicious  esculent,  as  well  as  many  of  those  already 
mentioned. 

J.    F.    Rayner,    Esq.,    Highfield,    Southampton  ;  Thomas 
Bristow,  Esq.,  ilanfield  Cottage,  Primrose  Hill,  Tonbridge  ;. 
and  the  Essex  Field  Club  also  showed  collections  of  fungL 
Floral  Committee. 

Present  :  Messrs.  ^^'.  Marshall  (chairman),  R,  Dean,  JohU- 
Green,  H.  B.  Mav,  James  Walker,  Amos  Perrv,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  W.  Howe,  G.  Reuthe,  Charles  Dixt)n,  C.J.Salter,, 
Charles  Jetfries,  R.  W.  ^Vallace,  J.  W.  Barr,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  Charles  Blick,  Oeorge  Paul, 
H.  J.  Cutbush,  George  Gordon,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts. 

From  ilessrs.  ^\'illiam  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  came  luany 
good  things  of  stove  plants  and  the  like,  and  among  theiu. 
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Dracicna  Victoria,  of  which  some  half  a  dozen  plants  were 
shown,  were  extremely  good.  Habenaria  carnea  was  very 
pretty,  with  pale  tlesh  Howers  above  a  dotted  leafage. 
Oeropecia  Woodii  as  a  basket  trailer  was  noteworthy,  and, 
apart  from  these,  Palms,  Ferns,  C'rotons,  and  other  such 
things  were  freely  rep'esented-    Silver  Flora  medal. 

The  Fern  group  from  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Edmonton, 
was  largely  made  up  of  Gleichenias,  mostly  well-grown 
examples.  We  noted  G.  flabellata,  G.  seraivestita,  G. 
dicarpa,  G.  Speluncie,  and  others.  Several  Davallias  were 
shown,  and  the  pretty  Asplenium  cicutarium  was  in  line 
form.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited.  Feltham,  showed  a  good  lot 
ol  hardy  things  in  many  pf>pular  kinds.  Phloxes,  Gladioli, 
Amaryllis  Belladonna,  Helianthi,  Delphiniums,  Sedum 
spectabile,  early  Asters,  Lilium  speciosum  in  variety,  and 
others  were  in  u'reat  array  ;  indeed,  the  group  was  a  good 
one,  and  iiahi'Ied  the  best  in  each  set.  Ronineya  t'^ulteri 
and  Iris  hexai^una  were  notable  plants,  as  also  the  herbaceous 
Lobelias.    Silvt-r-cilt  Banksian  medal. 

Slessrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill,  set  up  a  group 
of  early  Chrysanthemums  of  good  sorts.  We  noted  Carrie, 
yellow;  Nellie,  yellow  ;  Parisiana.  E3perana,  and  Mytchett 
Gem,  whites ;  also  Champ  de  N'eige,  Polly,  bronze,  with 
Goacher's  Crimson  being  among  the  best.  A  large  and 
valuable  exhibit.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  U.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  put  up  a  fine  batch  of  Adian- 
tum  farleyense,  the  plants  ranging  from  small  ones  in 
.S-inch  jKjts  to  large  examples  in  0  inch  and  10-inch  pots. 
Nicely  set  nut,  the  plants  displayed  their  full  woith.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

A  group  of  Nerines  in  pots  was  showi  by^iaron  H.  Schroder, 
Eiigletleld  Greeti  (gardener,  ilr.  H.  Baiinutine).  The  colour 
is  most  brilliant,  and  i[)  the  mass  as  shown  the  plants  were 
extieniely  effective.     Silver  Flora  medal. 
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.  Roses  from  Messrs.  Jeffries  and  Son,  Cirencester,  were 
superb,  and  some  half-dozen  buxes  were  staged.  Si  .me  of  the 
best  were  Comte  Kaimbaud,  Uhich  Brunner,  Maman  Cuchet, 
A  K.  Williams,  Killarney,  The  Bride,  Marie  Veidier,  Medea, 
Ac.  As  a  batcli  of  outdoor  Roses  these  were  veiy  tine. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

.  Messrs.  Dolibie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  showed  a  remarkable 
collection  of  Fuchsias  in  the  cut  state.  Single  and  double 
ones  were  fully  represented,  and  in  alt  the  leading  sorts. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  showed  Colchicums, 
•Gladioli,  Kniphortas,  Lilium  Speciosum  KraHzeri,  L.  auratiim 
viitatum.  Pentsteraons.  Montbretias,  and  Lilium  Henryi. 
Sternbergia  lutea  major  was  very  fine,  and  possibly  the  Hnest 
plant  shown  was  Gladiolus  Princeps.  verjr large  aiid  brilliaiit 
in  colour.  Lilium  tigrinum  in  variety  and  a  grand  foim  of 
L.  speciosum  ciuentuni  were  also  in  the  group.  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Gwillini,  Eltham,  Kent,  staged  a  very  showy  lot 
of  Begonias,  single  and  double,  in  many  shades  of  colour. 
The  crimson  and  red  shades  were  especially  good,  while 
those  of  salmon  hue  were  among  the  largest  we  have  seen. 
So  hue  a  lot  fully  demonstrates  the  value  of  a  high-class 
strain  of  seedlings.     Silver  Flora  medaL 

Messrs.  Bctrr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  showed  hardy 
flowers  and  early  bulbs,  as  Colchicums  d'c.  Japan 
Atiecmnes  and  Kniphotia  Corallina  and  Superba  were  also 
in  this  group.  A  few  Water  Lilies  in  the  cut  state  were 
noted,  but  these  were  not  fully  open.  Act»a  alba  was 
interesting  in  fruit.  Montbretias  and  Scabiosa  caucasica 
weie  also  in  good  form.     Bronze  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  had  a  good  group  of  showy 
perennials.  Gladiolus  Genus,  Zanselmenia,  Aster  Amellus, 
Coreopsis,  Acanthus,  and  a  few  early  Michaelmas  Daisies. 
Gaillardias  were  in  grand  array  and  very  flnely  shown, 
^ronze  Flora  medal. 


The  group  of  Cannas  from  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  on  this 
occasion,  the  plants  well  grown  and  displaying  large  heads 
of  bloom.  It  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  so  large  a  lot  of 
sorts,  but  Mrs.  Dreer,  Miss  B.  Brunner,  J.  Van  der  School, 
Blazing  Torch,  and  President  Meyer  appealtd  to  us  as  very 
fine.  Oscar  Dennecker,  a  bronze-yellow,  is  very  effective. 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Market  Hall,  Birmingham,  showed 
a  large  collection  of  cut  Phloxes.  Etna,  Syphilde,  La  Vtigue, 
pink  ;  Louis  Mangir  and  Iris  being  among  the  most  distinct. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed  Anemones, 
Helianthus,  Tritoraa  nobilis,  Gaillardias,  and  Sanguisorba 
canadensis;  Statice  latifolia  was  also  good,  and  Aster  Mrs. 
Peters  is  a  pretty  white  Daisy. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  showed  Cactus, 
Pompon,  and  single  Dahlias  many  fine  forms  were  in  the 
Cactus  varieties:  Lord  Roberts,  cream;  Uncle  Tom, 
maroon;  Vesta,  pink;  William  Jowitt,  scarlet;  Richard 
Dean,  P.  W.  Tullock,  salmon-red,  bronze  shaded,  very  fine  ; 
and  Columbine  were  all  good.  The  singles  were  charming. 
Silver-giit  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  showed  a 
tine  bank  of  hardy  things,  such  as  Phloxes,  Tritomas, 
Eryngiums,  Delphinium  Belladonna.  Montbretias,  Aster 
linosyris.  Pentstemon.  Senecio  pulcher.  Cytisus  Carleri, 
early  Chrysanthemums,  Eupatorium  purpureum,  Chelone 
oblictua,  Polygonum  amplexicaule,  Phytolacca  decandra, 
being  all  noticeable.  A  very  large  and  showy  lot.  Hardy 
Heaths  made  a  very  pretty  margin.  Silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal. 

.\bove  a  trroundwork  of  Maidenhair  Ferns  Messrs. 
\'eitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  showed  a  very  fine  lot  of 
Nepenthes  or  Pitcher  plants,  the  greater  portion  superb 
specimens  of  these  plants.  The  following  were  among  those 
shown  :  N.  wiiglejana, 
spotted  ;  N.  masteraiana, 
red  pitchers  ;  N.  Tiveyi,  very 
larce  pitchers,  with  l>rtiad 
g'  ffered  margin  ;  N,  san- 
guinea,  N.  ventricosa,  with 
pitchers  constricted  in  the 
middle  ;  N.  Sir  W.  T. 
Thisellon  Dyer,  immense 
pitchers  ;  N.  mixta,  N.  bal- 
fouriana,  N.  picturata,  very 
handsome  ;  N.  cylimirica, 
small  green  pitchers ;  N'. 
Burkei,  N.  dicksoniana,  N. 
ff)rmo8a,  very  freely 
pitchered  ;  and  N.  Curtisii 
i^m  Superba,  a  very  daik  sort. 
▼  N.  ampullaria  vittata  is  a 

J^  very  small  one ;  a  most 
valuable  and  interesting  lot. 
GrWd  medal. 

ilessrs.  Veitch  also  showed 
some  valuable  Climbers, 
\ctinidia  chinensis  and 
Smilax  aspera  sagitt.x'folia. 

Dahlias  in  variety  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Stredwick,  St. 
Leiinards-on-Sea,  and  by  .Mr. 
Chas.  Turner,  Slough-  Mr. 
Shoesmilh  also  contributed 
to  this  group  of  pi>pular 
plants. 

New  Plants. 

The  following  received  an 
award  of  merit ; 

Smilax  {aspera)  sagittte- 
folia.  —  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  true  Smilax. 
The  glossy  leaves  are  in  the 
form  of  the  old  Hint  arrow- 
head, yet  more  bluntly 
pointed.  It  will  prove  a 
valuable  plant  for  rustic 
poles,  pergolas,  and  similar 
work.  The  exhibited  example  was  some  8  feet  high.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Senecio  tanijuticus.—'Vo  the  few  species  now  grown  in 
gardens  for  their  ornamental  foliage  rather  than  for  any 
merit  in  flowering  this  Japanese  plant  will  prove  a  valuable 
additi<»n.  The  small,  yellow,  starry-shaped  blossoms  are 
abundantly  produced  in  large  pyramidal  panicles  on  stems 
about  5  feet  high.  The  foliage  is  exceedingly  ornamental, 
the  divisions  of  the  palmately-lobed  leaves  deeply  cut  into 
segments,  thus  producing  a  very  elegant  effect.  In  the 
border  or  in  good  isolated  positions  on  the  lawn  this  will 
prove  a  most  useful  subject.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Sidalcea  Hosy  Gem.  ~^lt  is  highly  probable  this  is  of  hybrid 
origin,  the  flowers  shown  not  being  in  agreement  with  the 
typical  examples  known.  The  chief  value  of  the  plant  is  the 
deep  rose-colnuied  flr)wers.  These  are  as  large  as  a  florin, 
and  profusely  borne  on  stems  3^  feet  hiah.  t^uite  a  choice 
autumn-flowering  perennial.  Shown  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Feltham. 
The  following  Dahlias  also  received  awards  of  merit : 
Hose  Bank  Scarlet  (Single).— A  shapely  flower  of  a  rather 
intense  deep  scarlet  shade.  Shown  by  Mr.  Edward  Mawley, 
Berkhamsted. 

Darkneas  (Single).— A  finely-formed  flower  of  rich  crirason- 
marood.    Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 

Princess  of  Wales  (Single)  —This  is  an  exceptionally 
choice,  well-formed  flower;  indeed,  a  perfect  circle,  the 
well-moulded  petals  being  of  a  rosy  mauve  shade,  and  very 
attractive.     From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 

Daintu  (Cactus).- A  pink-shaded  variety,  the  base  of  the 
florets  of  a  yellnw  tinge. 

Sueet  Nell  (Cactus). — Rose-pink,  with  mauve  shading  and 
rather  white  centre.  Both  from  Messrs.  Green  and  Co., 
Limited,  Dereham. 


Mrs.  H.  L.  Brousscn  (Cactus).  —  Pale  orange,  the  florest 
very  long  and  shapely. 

Geo.  Gordon  (Cactus).— Vellow  and  fawn. 

Miss  F.  M.  Stretltvick.—A  large  creamy  white  flower. 
The  above  trio  were  from  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St. 
Leonaids-on-Sea. 

Queen  of  Whites  (Pompon).— A  neat,  attractive  flower  of 
snowy  whiteness.  From  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slutigh. 

San  Toy  (Pompon).— A  medium-sized  flower,  the  tips  of 
the  florets  of  a  purplish  magenta,  and  the  liase  white. 
From  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Lecture  on  Edible  Fungi. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  gave  a  lecture  upon  thi^ 
subject  to  on  exceptionally  large  and  appreciative  audience- 
Most  people,  said  Di-.  Cooke,  seem  to  think  theiearebut 
three  edible  fungi,  the  Agarics.  Truffles,  and  Puff  Balls, 
but  these  he  regarded  as  types  of  edible  fungi.  There  were 
numerous  ones  belonging  to  the  true  Mushroom  tribe. 
-Most  important  is  the  common  Mushroom.  This  is  the  only 
fungus  whose  spores  can  be  made  to  germinate  under  arti- 
rtcial  conditions.  There  is  no  known  method  of  culture  that 
will  succeed  except  in  the  case  of  the  common  Mushroom. 
If  we  only  knew  how  the  spores  of  the  various  edible  funni 
germinated  we  might  cultivate  many  others  besides  the 
common  Mushroom.  Dr.  Cooke  said  he  had  eaten  some 
eighty  species  of  edible  fungi,  but  the  number  of  species 
growing  wild  in  this  country  that  would  be  worth  the 
trouble  of  culture  is  comparatively  small.  The  common 
Mushroom  is  found  almost  all  over  the  worJd  ;  in  North- 
west India  it  is  regarded  as  a  good  article  of  food  by  the 
tribes.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  wild  oir  the  cultivated 
Mushroom  is  better  flavoured  is  debatable.  Dr-.  Cooke 
thought  that  often  Mushrooms  were  spoilt  by  bad  cookipg. 
The  sooner  they  are  cooked  after  being  gathered  the  bettec. 
The  common  .Mushroom  vajies  a  lot ;  there  is  a  variety  called 
Pratense,  with  pink  gills,  this  and  another  are  regarded^ 
species  in  Italy,  where  they  are  indigenous.  'Two  otlier 
varieties  were  mentioned,  one  of  which  is  usually,  it  not 
solely,  found  growing  in  coal." 

The  Uurse  Mushroom  (Agaricus  arvensis)  the  lecturer 
found  to  be  delicious.  It  came  up,  in  his  London  garden  for 
three  years  in  succession,  but  then  disappeared.  It  differs 
from  the  commcm  Mushroom  in  having  gills  of  a  diriy  ^vhitf 
Colour  ;  it  is  also  larger,  often  10  inches  acros?.  It  is  found 
in  meadows,  and  in  the  country  is  collected  foT  njakinip 
ketchui).  For  this  purpose  it  is  superior  to  the  common 
Mushrotmi. 

The  Bleeding  .Mushroom,  a  dirty  cl^y  colour  with  rosy- 
purple  gills,  and  St.  George's  Mushroom  (so  called  because  of 
its  appearance  about  that  day),  with  white  eills  and  no 
ring  on  the  stem,  were  also  mentioned-  The  latter  is 
valuable  by  reason  of  its  appearing  at  a  time  when  Mush- 
rooms are  scarce.  The  Blewits  resemble  St  George's  Mush- 
room, but  have  a  violet-blue  tinge.  They  are  found  in 
pastures. 

The  Blue  Caps  are  found  on  dead  leaves  and  also  on 
rubbish  heaps.  When  young  they  are  of  a  violet-blue 
colour.  Tliey  are  some  3  inches  or  4  inches  w!de,  apd 
found  in  summer  ana  early  autumn.  The  Dusky  Cape 
are  found  also  on  dead  leaves.  They  are  sometimes 
5  inches  or  6  inches  across,  usually  3  inches  or  4  inches, 
and  of  a  grey  colour.  The  flesh  is  thick  and  Arm.  The 
Parasol  Mushroom  is  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  The  stem 
is  from  S  inches  to  12  inches  high,  and  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  larger  at  the  base.  Its  general  appearance 
suggests  the  popular  name.  The  Shaggy  Caps  are  black- 
spur-ed  Agarics,  few  of  which  are  edible.  They  are  found  in 
waste  places,  and  should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  gathered. 
Sometimes  they  are  found  among  bricks  and  mortar. 

The  Chantarelle,  a  small  bright  yellow  fungus,  some 
2  inches  across,  has  been  overrated.  It  has  a  strong  odour  of 
ripe  Apricots.  Found  in  woods  in  September  and  October. 
It  is  eaten  regularly  on  the  Continent.  The  Champignon, 
though  small,  has  a  great  reputation,  though  it  does  nofc 
rival  the  common  Mushroom.  It  is  about  1  inch  across, 
convex  at  first,  becoming  flat  later,  with  broad  creamy  white 
gills.  It  is  common  in  pastures.  When  dried  it  is  used  for 
flavouring,  and  then  has  no  equal. 

The  edible  Boletus  has  the  external  form  of  the  Agaric, 
but  underneath  is  a  mass  of  long  slender  tubes  instead  of 
gills.  These  tubes  contain  the  spores.  It  is  not  appreciated 
at  home  as  an  esculent.  It  is  orance-brown  atiove  anc} 
trreenish  beneath.  Abroad,  and  also  in  Soho,  it  is,  when 
dried,  used  for  tlavouring  soup. 

The  Morel,  which  on  the  Continent  is  dried  and  may  be 
bought  per  pound,  was  next  mentioned.  The  Tree  Cap  Morel 
which  is  smaller,  and  Smith's  Morel,  that  grows  1  foot  high 
and  is  only  found  in  Br-itain,  are  others.  Helvella,  used  asa 
substitute  for  the  Morel,  can  be  preserved  for  winter  use. 
It  is,  however,  scarce.  The  Great  Puff  Ball,  often  as  large 
as  a  man's  head,  has  no  gills  ;  the  inteiior  is  spore-beaiing. 
It  changes  colour  gradually  from  while  to  snuff-brown.  It 
should  bo  eaten  when  young,  b-fore  it  begins  to  changft 
colour.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Couke  said  that  in  judging  edible 
fungi  the  common  Mushroom  must  not  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
flavour  ;  others  have  a  flavour  that  is  quite  peculiar. 

Several  questions  were  asked  by  members  of  the  audience, 
and  in  reply  to  one  enquiry  Dr.  Cooke  said  that  Mushrooms, 
if  nut  eaten  as  soon  as  gathered,  may  become  poisonous, 
especially  to  some  persons.  Certain  people  are  much  more 
easily  affected  than  others.  One  visitor  expressed  the  hope 
that  when  the  lecture  appeared  in  the  Society's  Journal  the 
diagrams(of  which  many  excellent  ones  were  on  view)  would 
be  reproduced  also,  and  in  colour.  Dr.  Cooke  was  accorded 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 


LONDON   DAHLIA    UNION, 

The  annual  exhibition  was  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
last  in  the  Princes  Hall,  Earls  Court,  and,  despite  the 
recent  storm,  that  had  played  havoc  with  many  growers' 
plants,  an  excellent  display  resulted.      Mr.   R.    Dean  had 
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arranged  for  tlie  sides  of  the  hall  to  be  partially  draped,  and 
the  ettect  of  the  display  was  much  enhanced  on  that  account. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks,  was  Hrst  for 
the  best  display  of  Cactus  Dahlias  upon  a  table  with  a 
handsome  exhibit.    There  were  no  more  entries. 

Mr.  Stephen  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  was  first  for  three 
vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias ;  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, second  ;  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co., 
Salisbury,  third- 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  tirst 
for  six  bunches  of  Pompon  Cactus  Dahlias,  with  some  very 
pretty  miniature  flowers  ;  Mr.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  second  ;  and 
Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.  third. 

Show  and  Fancy.; 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  (open) :  Mr.  Walker,  Thame, 
Oxon,  was  first  with  a  remarkably  bright  collection  of  good 
blooms ;  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  a  very  close  second  ;  and 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  third.  There  were  several  more 
entries. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  (open):  First,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  who  showed  a  very  bright  lot ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henlev-on-Thames ;  third,  Messrs.  J. 
Taylor  and  Sons,  Chipping  Norton. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  (amateurs) :  First,  Mr.  T.  Anstiss, 
Brill,  Thame ;  Mr.  W.  Peters,  gardener  to  Miss  Penrhyn, 
Holmhurst,  St.  Leonards,  was  second,  with  uneven,  badly 
staged  flowers. 

Six  blooms,  distinct  (amateurs):  First,  Mr.  E.  West, 
junior.  The  Laurels,  Frieth.  Henley,  with  excellent  flowers  ; 
secofld,  Mr.  J.  Findley,  Kingham,  Oxon  ;  third,  Mr.  W. 
Wheeler,  14,  Hop  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Cactus  Dahlias. 
Twelve  varieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  (open) :  First, 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwiek  and  Son,  Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards, 
with  a  lovely  lot.  Mrs.  Mawley,  yellow,  Pearl,  rich  pink, 
andlvaiihoe,  old  gold,  were  perhaps  the  very  best.  Second, 
Messrs.  J.  Burrelland  Co.,  Cambridge,  also  with  an  excellent 
display.  Violette,  rich  glowing  rose-purple,  and  J.  W. 
"Wilkinson  were  splendid.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon, 
was  third,  and  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  fourth. 
This  was  a  very  good  class. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  (on  boards,  open):  First, 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  with  a  very  even 
exhibit  of  good  quality—  a  beautiful  lot ;  second,  Messrs.  J. 
Stredwiek  and  Son,  St.  Leonards ;  third,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
■Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury.  There  were  several  more 
competitors. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  (on  boards,  open):  First,  Mr. 
M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  with  a  very  pretty  6tand ;  second, 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwiek  and  Son,  St.  Leonards;  third,  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Nine  varieties  in  bunches  of  three  blooms  (amateurs). 
The  Hobbies  Challenge  Cup  is  given  with  the  tirst  prize: 
Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Heath  View,  Horsell,  Woking,  was  first. 
Lady  Colin  Campbell  (new  seedling,  light  yellow)  was 
perhaps  the  best  of  a  good  lot.  Mr.  W.  Peters,  gardener  to 
Miss  Penrhyn,  Holmhurst,  St.  Leonards,  was  second,  and 
also  showed  very  well. 

Six  varieties  (in  bunches,  amateurs):  First,  Mr.  M.  H. 
Brown,  Luton,  Beds;  second,  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  Berk- 
hamsted  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to  J.  Cuurtney, 
Esq.,  The  Whim,  Weybridge. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  (on  boards,  amateurs) :  First,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Needs,  Horsell,  with  some  characteristic  flowers; 
second,  Mr.  William  Stephens,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth ; 
third,  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Luton. 

Six  blooms,  distinct  (on  boards,  amateurs);  First,  Mr.  E. 
West,  jun.,  Frieth ;  second,  Mr.  Edward  Mawley  ;  third,  Mr. 
\V.  C.  Pagram,  The  Whim  Gardens,  Weybridge. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  was  first  for  one  vase  of  twelve  blooms  of 
Cactus  Dahlias,  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  won  for  three  vases, 
both  open  classes. 

Id  the  open  class  for  six  blooms  of  one  Cactus  variety, 
Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  was  first,  with  a  grand  exhibit  of 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley  ;  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co., 
Salisbury,  were  second,  showing  a  seedling  called  J.  Bryant ; 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Westfleld,  Woking,  was  third,  with 
Nelly. 

Pompon  Varieties. 
Twelve  varieties  in  bunches  of  pixteen  blooms  (open): 
First,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  with  a  delightful  exhibit.  Minnie, 
apricot-orange ;  Darkest  of  All,  almost  black  ;  Nerissa, 
rose  pink ;  San  Toy,  the  white  petals  heavily  tipped  with 
crimson-purple,  were  very  choice.  Mr.  Walker,  Thame, 
■was  second,  and  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  were 
third. 

Six  varieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  (amateurs):  First, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton  ;  second, 
Mr.  M.  H.  Brown,  Luton  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram. 
Single  Dahlias. 
Twelve  varieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  (open):  First, 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  with  a  splendid  exhibit, 
the  blooms  most  brilliantly  coloured.  Miss  Morland,  deep 
red,  and  Hilda,  blush  and  yellow,  were  of  the  best.  Second, 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks  ;  third,  Mr.  Stephen  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cam- 
bridge, made  a  wonderful  display  with  spikes  of  Gladioli, 
filling  half  one  side  of  the  hall. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  filled  the  other  half  with  a 
grand  display  of  Cactus  Dahlias  and  Koses. 

Mes-rs.  S.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  showed  a  table  of 
hardy  fruit,  Apples  chiefly,  and  these  were  in  the  best 
condition. 

Messrs.  W,  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  had  an  attrac- 
tive exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Mr,  Eric  Such,  Maidenhead,  showed  hardy  flowers  in 
variety. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited.  Feltham,  exhibited  an  excel- 
lent display  of  Cactus  Dahlias  that  included  several  promising 
new  ones. 

Mes3r8.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  a 
large  number  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  bunches. 


Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  also  sent  an  extensive  display  of 
Dahlias,  Cactus,  Pompon,  and  single  varieties,  from  their 
Rothesay  nursery. 

New  Dahlias. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  given  to 

Cactds  Varieties. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Stredwiek  and  Son. — Mrs.  H.  L.  Brousson, 
Ella  Kraeinur,  and  Pearl. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Go.—Preim'er,  Lauretta. 

From  L.  McKenna,  Esq.,  The  Honeys,  Waltham  St. 
Lawrence,  Berks.— DoroMy. 

From  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  Woking.— Larfj/  Colin  Campbell. 

From  Hobbies,  Limited.— Dainty  and  Sweet  Nell. 
Singles. 

From  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale. — Bessie. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  ^on^.— Darkness  and  Princess 
of  Wales. 

Pompons. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough.— 5a/i  Toy,  Siloia,  and 
Queen  of  Whites. 

Show. 

From  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Suvrey. —Bloodhound. 

Messrs.  Burrell  of  Cambridge  were  given  certificates  of 
merit  for  Gladiolus  Kathleen  Grahame  and  Jessie  Dean,  and 
Jlr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell,  for  Tomato  Hanwell  Victory. 
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UNITED  HORTICULTUHAL  BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT 

SOCIE  VY. 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair. 
Four  new  members  were  elected,  and  four  members  were 
reported  on  the  sick  fund. 


OBITUARY. 

FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED. 

The  death  is  reported  from  Boston  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  the  eminent  landscape  architect  of 
America.      Mr.    Olmsted    was    born   in    Hartford, 
Connecticut,  on  April  22,  1822.     He  received  his 
education  from  the  ministers  of  successive  parishes, 
into  whose  houses  he  was  taken  for  nionths  at  a 
time.     From  his  earliest  years  he  was  a  wanderer. 
He   first  settled   down   upon   a  farm   with   rough 
surroundings   at    Saybrook,  New  York,   on   Long 
Island  Sound.     However,  he  soon  removed  to  better 
land  on  Slater  Island,  where  he  came  into  contact 
with  Calvert  Vaux,  a  young  English  architect,  with 
whom,  in  later  days,  he  formed  a  business  partner- 
ship.    In   1851   he  made  a  trip  to  England,  which 
brought  forth  hia  first  book,  *'  Walks  and  Talks  of 
an  American  Farmer  in  England."     By  this  time, 
somewhat  late  in  life,  he  had  begun  to  give  attention 
to  landscape  work.     He  took  a  tour   through   the 
older  states  of  the  South,   and   wrote  a  series  of 
letters  which,  when  published  in  book  form  as  *'  A 
Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  was  recog- 
nised as  the  fairest  description  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  slavery  that  had  then  appeared.     This 
was  followed  by  "A  Journey  through  Texas,"  and 
"  A  Journey  in  the  Back  Country."     In  1856,  by  a 
happy  chance,  he  met  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  new  Central  Park  in   New   York,   then   just 
authorised   by   the  Legislature.       He   was  chosen 
superintendent,  anij  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Yaux 
proposed  the  plan  which,  in  competition  with  more 
than  thirty  others,  won  the  first  prize.     This  was 
practically  the  first  attempt  in  America  to  apply 
art  to  the  improvement  or  embellishment  of  Nature 
in  a  public  park.     The  work  was  done  in  such   a 
satisfactory  way  that  it  was  followed  by  plans  for 
many  other  parks,  and  ultimately  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  design  and  development  of  the  landscape 
features  of  the  Columbian  Exhibition  at  Chicago  in 
1893.       \Vorking  actively  to  the  last,  Mr.  Olmsted 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  England,  and  recognised 
his  obligations  to  this  country. 


Lime  trees  and   salt   \vatep  (A.   Riley).— We 

should  very  much  douijt  whether  Limes  would  thrive  under 
the  conditions  described. 

Naturalising-  cottag'e  Tulips  (Svhil).— Yes,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  naturalise  bUese  ir  your  soil  is  good  and  the 
grass  not  tnu  rank  in  growth.  Of  May-flowering  Tulips  that 
we  can  recommend  for  this  purpose  we  would  name 
Aximensis,  liouton  d'Or,  Billietiana  and  its  vars.,  Cornuta, 
nidieri,  elegans,  most  of  the  Gesners,  Macrospeila, 
Maculata,  Sweet  Nancy,  and  La  Merveille.  All  these 
varieties  flower  freely  from  very  small  bulbs,  hence  they 
are  more  likely  to  thrive  under  a  certain  amount  of 
neglect  in  cultivation.  You  could  grow  most  of  the 
Darwins  in  such  places,  but  their  flowers  will  not  be  large, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  last  quite  so  lung  as  the  varieties 
noted,  as  they  require  good  cultivatiun  for  their  full 
development.  You  could  plant  these  in  a  richer  soil  amid 
stronger-growing  Grasses— places  not  so  suitable  for  the 
others. 

Shpubs  for  seaside  (Rev.  Denis  Knox).— Shrubs 
most  likely  to  succeed  under'  the  conditi(>ns  named  are 
Atriplex  Halimus(Sea Purslane)  ;  Barbeniesof  sorts,  particu- 
larly Aquifolium,  Darwini,  dulcis,  and  stenophylla  ;  Colutea 
arborescens  (Bladder  Senna);  Cotoneasters  of  sorts;  Cytisus 
(Brooms),  various,  especially  albus,  pra^cox,  and  scoparius, 
in  variety  ;  Elieagnus  of  sorts  ;  Euonymus  europaeus  and  the 
evergreen  E  japouicus  ;  Ualimodendron  argenteum  (Siberian 
Salt  Tree) ;  Hippophre  ihamnoides  (Sea  Buckthorn) ;  Lycium 
barbarum  and  L.  europfeum  (Box  Thorn);  Kosa,  many 
members  of  the  Ruse  family,  paiticularly  Rosa  rubiginosa 
(Sweet  Briar)  and  the  Japanese  Rosa  rugosa ;  Rubus 
(Bramble),  the  double-flowered  and  cut-leaved  forms  are 
very  ornamental.  Salix  (Willow)  of  sorts;  Spartium  jun- 
ceum  (Spanish  Broom);  Tamarix  gallica  and  T.  tetrandra ; 
U lex  (Furze)  of  sorts.  All  the  above  will  grow  in  ordinary 
soil,  hence  it  is  not  nece&sary  to  mix  up  artificial  compost 
for  them  provided  the  natural  soil  is  fairly  good.  It  should 
be  well  dug,  and  the  shrubs  planted  firmly  therein,  securing 
them  if  necessary  to  a  stake,  as  plants  that  sway  about  with 
the  wind  will  never  flourish. 

Peaeh  tpees  not  ft»uiting  (G.  N.).— Our  corre- 
spondent has  recently  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  some  young 
Peach  trees  planted  in  a  cold  house,  which  have  grown  strongly 
and  freely,  but  have  as  yet  borne  no  fruit.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances his  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  sensible 
and  correct  practice  of  thinning  out  the  lateral  and  all  useless 
growth,  with  the  object  of  exposing  the  fruit-bearing  shoots 
to  the  greater  influence  of  heat,  light,  and  air.  Added  to 
this  our  correspondent  proposes  to  lift  and  root  pruue  his 
trees  this  autumn,  in  order  by  this  means  to  check  their 
over  luxuriance  of  growth  next  year,  thereby  bringing  about 
more  fruitful  conditions.  So  far  we  think  our  correspondent's 
etforts  have  been  directed  on  sound  lines.  Now  a  friend  of 
"large  and  varied  experience"  steps  in  and  advises  our 
correspondent  to  submit  his  trees  to  a  sort  of  roasting 
treatment,  by  advising  that  the  house  should  be  closed  at 
10  a.m.,  and  no  air  admitted  until  the  evening,  let  the 
weather  be  as  hot  as  it  may.  This  is  a  new  departure  in  our 
experience  of  ripening  the  wood  of  fruit  trees.  Warmth,  of 
course,  is  essential,  and  this  should  be  secured  by  all  means 
while  the  trees  are  in  active  growth,  but  a  free  current 
of  air  both  by  day  and  by  night  is  quite  as  important,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  judgment  and  care  in  the  matter  of  ventilation 
the  benefits  of  both  may  be  secured,  and  therefore  we  advise 
that  the  friend's  advice  be  disregarded,  and  the  influence  of 
both  heat  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  be  taken  advantage  of. 
In  root  pruning  we  advise  that  the  tap  and  other  strong 
roots  should  be  laid  down  horizontally,  nearly  their  full 
length,  with  the  points  pointing  upwards,  instead  of  cutting 
them  back  too  severely.  By  adopting  this  method  more 
fibrous  roots  are  formed  near  the  surface,  and  far  better 
results  obtained.  Immature  wood  is  always  more  or  less 
weak  and  the  flowers  short  of  pollen,  as  well  as  sparsely 
produced,  therefore  special  attention  must  be  given  to 
fertilising  the  flowers  in  spring. 


ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


TRADE      NOTE. 

A  Pumice-stone  Soap. 
Those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  gathering,  preserving, 
or,  in  fact,  handling  fruit  in  any  way,  know  well  how 
difficult  it  is  sometimes  to  remove  the  stains  from  the  hands. 
One  may  scrub  with  ordinary  soap  until  one  is  tired  without 
effectually  renioving  fruit  stains,  and  many  object  to  using 
pumice-slone  and  the  old-fashioned  sand-balls.  The  ailvent 
of  the  Pumice-stone  Soap  will,  therefore,  be  hailed  with 
delight.  Messrs,  Osborne,  Bauer  and  Cheeseman,  19,  Golden 
Squai  e,  Regent  Street,  London ,  are  the  manufacturers  of  this 
new  soap,  and  we  can  testify  to  its  usefulness  for  removing 
fruit  and  other  stains  from  the  skin.  While  perfectly  agree- 
able to  use,  and  free  from  harshness,  it  removes  the  stains 
most  effectually. 


Names  of  plants.— />.  C.  i^.— Isoloma  hirsutum. 

Miss    Furster    ( Penrith).— Dimorithotheca.    Ecklonis. W. 

Silcock.—l,  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata ;  2.  Picris  hiera- 
cioides  (British) ;  3,  the  Rose  is  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere  ;  4,  an 
old  Bourbon,  Marquise  Balbiauo. 

Pond  weed  (H.  M.  R.).— Is  the  weed  a  scum  or  one 
of  the  numerous  side  or  bottom  clinging  weeds?  In  the 
majority  of  instances  such  weeds  come  in  the  water  and, 
indeed,  are  part  of  it,  having  their  season  of  growth  as  all 
other  plants.  The  only  remedy  is  periodical  cleaning, 
especially  where  the  pond  is  for  the  most  part  stagnant 
water. 


Catalogues  Received. 

CarnatioT)s.— 'Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham,  and  W.  "Watson 
and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin. 

Daffodila. — Messrs.  Barr  and  Sous,  King  Street,  Coveut 
Garden,  W.C. 


Our  Bulb  Number.— The  next  issue  of 
The  Garden,  dated  September  26,  will  be  largely 
devoted  to  the  seasonable  subject  of  bulbs  and 
bulb  culture.  The  monograph  of  the  Tulipas  will 
be  concluded,  and  there  will  be  articles  upon 
"Hyacinth  Culture  in  England,"  "Some  (^^reen- 
house  Bulbs,"  "  Transplanting  Narcissi,"  "Autumn 
Crocuses,"  &:c. ,  and  Mr.  Melville  will  write  about 
Snowdrops. 

*^*  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  Thk  Gakden  is :  ItUandt 
lOs. ;  Foreign^  ITs.  (id. 
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GARDENING  IN  TOWN  AND 
CITY  TENEMENTS. 

A  8   a   means    to    the    amelioration    and 
/\  improvement  of  the  moral,  physical, 

/   \        and  general  well-being  of  the  in- 
/       Y     dustrial  poor  of  England,  the  value 
of  the  garden  has,  we  think,  been 
too  long  unrecognised  by  those  in   authority. 
Gardening  is  capable  of  lending  as  powerful 
an  assistance  in  this  direction  as  any  agency 
the  reformer  can   summon  to  his  help.      As 
education    and    civilisation    have    advanced, 
gardening  in  one  form  or  another  has  minis- 
tered to  the  elevation  and  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment of  all  who  have  been  able  to  indulge  in 
it.     In  no  country  in  the  world  has  advantage 
been  taken  more  liberally  of  the  potentialities 
of  gardening   in  this   way  than   in  England. 
Take  away  the  gardens  of  the  rich  in  this 
country   and   they   would    be    deprived   of   a 
valued  enjoyment.     It  is  the  same  with  our 
business  men  and  women  living  in  the  suburbs 
of  large  towns  and  cities.     A  house  without  a 
garden   surrounding   it  is  hardly  to  be  seen. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  tenant 
for  a  house  not  so   adorned.    It  is  good  to 
witness  the  interest  taken  by  business  men  in 
the   small   gardens   surrounding  their  homes. 
Many  of  these  are  at  the  present  time  aglow 
with  the  rich  autumn   colouring  of  creepers 
and  hardy  border  flowers.     What  gives  real 
interest  and  pleasure  to  the  possessors  of  these 
gardens  above  all  other  things  is  the  fact  that 
in  most  cases  the  work  of  planting  and  tending 
has  been  a  labour  of  love  undertaken  by  the 
householders  and  their  families.    Take  away 
their  gardens,  and  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of 
life  will  be  extinguished  in  thousands  of  homes 
in  England. 

Seeing  then  that  the  garden  is  capable  of 
bringing  so  much  solace  and  joy  to  the  hearts 
of  the  rich  and  well  to  do,  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  it  is  equally  potent  in  helping  in  a 
proportionate  degree  to  elevate  the  lives  and 
pleasures  of  the  poor  when  they  are  brought 
under  its  influence  ?  The  poor,  living  in  our 
congested  courts  and  flats,  are  totally  shut  out 
from  sharing  in  this  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures.  May  it  not  be  said  that  the  absence 
of  flowers  among  so  much  that  is  repellent 
and  gloomy  is  responsible  in  some  measure  at 
least  for  the  misery,  squalor,  and  despair  with 
which  the  lives  of  the  poor  are  often  blighted. 
Our  great  municipalities  of  late  years  have 
been  generous  in  providing  public  parks  and 
gardens,  and  in    planting   and  making  them 


beautiful,  but  these  are  enjoyed  chiefly  by  the 
well  to  do  and  better  class  artisan.  Moreover, 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  garden  planted  and 
tended  by  other  hands  is  infinitely  less  than  is 
that  experienced  from  one's  own  garden,  how- 
ever small  or  humble  it  may  be.  Much  has  no 
doubt  been  done  of  late  years  in  improving  the 
home  surroundings  of  our  workers  by  building 
cottages  and  gardens  in  the  country,  and  by 
providing  cheap  and  expeditious  means  of 
travel,  but  after  all  that  has  been  done  or 
can  be  done  in  the  future,  millions  of  the 
industrial  poor  will  be  compelled  by  the  nature 
of  their  duties  to  inhabit  city  tenements.  It 
will  naturally  be  asked  what  can  gardening  do 
to  help  to  brighten  and  interest  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  living  under  such  conditions,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  so  charged  with  impurities, 
and  where  the  light  of  the  sun  scarcely  ever 
penetrates. 

Great  things  in  the  way  of  gardening  cannot, 
of  course,  be  done,  but  hundreds  of  beautiful 
flowers  may  be  grown  in  the  many  nooks  and 
corners  of  such  homes.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  enumerate  now  the  many  plants  suitable  to 
this  purpose.  We  are  content  with  drawing 
attention  to  a  subject  so  fraught  with  possi- 
bilities for  good  to  our  working  poor,  and  were 
such  a  project  once  started  and  a  committee 
organised  to  carry  it  out,  we  doubt  not  many 
of  our  readers  would  render  willing  help  in 
pointing  out  suitable  plants  for  such  positions, 
and  even  help  by  the  gift  of  surplus  ones. 
Once  secure  the  interest  of  the  workers  in  the 
culture  of  flowers  at  their  homes,  the  influence 
would  soon  spread,  and  become  before  long  a 
powerful  instrument  for  good  in  weaning  the 
workers  and  their  families  away  from  other 
undesirable  and  often  debasing  recreation. 


or  three  years.  It  is  now  in  full  flower  with  me,, 
and  will  remain  so  until  the  frost  sets  in.  It  has- 
been  flowering  since  the  first  week  in  May,  and  is 
of  a  pretty,  neat  habit,  with  flower-stems  well, 
thrown  up  above  the  foliage  and  lasting  some  time 
cut,  and  its  delightful  colour  will  make  it  a  very 
popular  plant. 

A-iler  Perry's  White  is  probably  the  finest  white- 
Aster  up  to  date.  It  is  quite  distinct  with  its- 
pretty  loose  petals,  reminding  one  of  a  Japanese- 
Chrysanthemum.  It  is  of  a  pretty,  neat,  erect 
habit. 

A.sler  Ehie  Perry  is  a  charming  pink  variety. 
It  is  a  seedling  I  raised  here  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  which  received  an  award  of  merit 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  .Society 
last  year.  The  flower  is  a  clear  rosy  pink,  far 
ahead  of  anything  yet  introduced.  I  also  enclose 
a  few  flowers  of  my  new  double  pink  Aster. — 
Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill. 
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Hardy  Flowers  from  Maidstone. 
Mr.  George  Bunyard  has  sent  a  gathering  of 
hardy  flowers  in  great  variety  from  his  Maidstone- 
nurseries.  They  serve  to  show  what  a  wealth  of 
material  is  within  reach  of  the  gardener,  and 
how  much  better  oS'  he  is  now  than  a  few  years 
ago.  There  would  seem  to  be  little  excuse  for  not 
having  a  bright  border  of  hardy  flowers  with  so 
many  good  things  to  select  from.  Among  the 
collection  sent  by  Mr.  Bunyard  were  Clematis 
Ville  de  Lyon,  Montbretia  elegans,  Rudbeckia 
Autumn  Glory,  R.  Golden  Glow,  hardy  Fuchsia- 
Mme.  Comelison,  Helianthus  mollis,  H.  Bouquet 
d'Or,  Anemone  japonica  Reine  Charlotte,  A. 
elegantissima.  Aster  Edna  Mercia,  A.  Daisy 
Peters,  Eupatorium  ageratoides,  Senecio  pulcher, 
Clethra  tomentosa,  Spira;a  canadensis,  Clematis- 
davidiana,  Tritoma  H.  Cannell,  T.  nobilis,  T. 
Pfitzeri,  T.  Leda,  Delphinium  Faust,  Harpalium 
rigidum  Miss  Mellish,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles, Clethra  paniculata,  Spirtea  Reevesii,  S. 
callosa  nana  rubra,  Hypericum  oblongifohum,  and 
Cistus  nigrescens. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Interesting    Plants    in    Flower. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


A  New  Geum. 
I  herewith  send  you  a  few  flowers  of  my  new 
Geum  Heldreichi  superba.     This  is  one  of  the  best 
new  hardy  plants  introduced  during  the  last  two 


Temperate  Hoiise. 
Acacia  linearis,  A.  spadicigera,  Chironia  linoides,. 
Grevillea    thelemanniana,     Hedychium     gardneri- 
anum,  Hibiscus  Huegelii,  and  Pitcairnia  ferruginea. 

Water  Lily  Hoxise. 
Clerodendron  speciosum,  Sanchezia  nobilis. 
Among  the  ornamental  Gourds  in  fruit  the 
following  are  the  most  conspicuous :  Lazenaria 
enormia,  L.  leucantha  var.  longis,  L.  longissima, 
L.  vulgaris,  Momordica  cochinohinensis,  Tricho- 
santhes  Anguina,  and  T.  subvelutina. 
Orchid  Houses. 
Calanthe  madagascariensis,  Coryanthes  raacran- 
Iha,  Cypripedium  Cbarlesworthii,  C.  crossianura, 
C.  epicerianum,  Dendrobium  cassiope,  D.  formosum 
var.  giganteum,  D.  Phalajnopsis,  D.  thyrsiflorum, 
Dipodium  pictum,  Epidendrum  inversum,  E. 
vitellinum  majus,  Eria  .-eridostachya,  Habenaria 
carnea,  L*lia  elegans,  L.  pumila  var.  prajstans, 
Masdevallia     Chimasra,     M.     nidifica,     Miltonia 
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Clowesii,  M.  cuneata,  M.  Begnelli,  Neobenthamia 
gracilis,  Odontoglossuni  grande,  Oiicidiuni  Forbesii, 
Polystachya  odorata,  t^elenipedium  caluruni,  Stan- 
hopea  Wardii,  Stelis  discolor,  Stenoglotlia  longi- 
•folia,  Vanda  ccerulea,  and  Zygopetalum  cochleare. 

T  Rnnrje. 

AUamanda  violacea,  Clerodeudron  splendens, 
Kleinia  (ialpini,  Lindenbergia  grandiflora,  Menie- 
■cylon  floribundum,  Nerine  Fothergilli  var.  major, 
and  Pavetta  caffra. 

Greenhouse. 

Among  other  things  the  following  are  con- 
spicuous :  Abutilon  (iolden  Fleece,  Begonia  evan- 
siana,  Bouvardias  in  variety,  Cannas  in  variety, 
ii'uchsia  siniplicicaulis,  Lantana  salvifolia,  Salvia 
splendens,  and  Tibouchina  macrantha. 

Htrhaccmis  Borders. 
Asters,    Sunflowers,    and   Solidagns   in    variet}', 
Kniphofia  breviflora,   K.  comosa,   K.   Tysoni,  and 
others,    Lilium    sulphureum,  and  numerous  othwr 
things. 

Water  Lily  Pond. 
Zizania  aquatiea. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

September  29. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswiek  (three 
(lays)  ;  tiardeners'  Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant. 
Reception,  C. 30.     Dinner,  7. 

October  6. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Exhibition  (three  days). 

October  13. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting. 

October  14. — East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
Meeting. 

October  27. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting. 

The  gardeners'  dinner  committee. 

With  this  issue  of  The  Gakuen  is  published  a 
supplement  containing  portraits  of  members  of 
the  committee  responsible  for  the  arrangements 
in  connexion  with  the  great  reception  and  dinner 
to  be  ofl'ered  to  between  400  and  500  British 
gardeners  on  Tuesday  next,  September  29,  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  London.  A  melancholy 
interest  attaches  to  the  publication  of  this  supple- 
ment, for  while  it  is  being  prepared  comes  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  head  gardener  to 
Lord  Rosebery  at  Menlmore,  a  member  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  respected  of  British  gardeners. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  — 
Fruit  and  vegetable  show  at  Chis- 

■Wick.— The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  an  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  their  gardens  at  Chiswiek  on 
September  29,  30,  and  October  1.  A  conference  on 
Vegetables  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next.  29ih  insl, , 
at  2  30  p.m.,  Mr.  George  Eunyard,  V.M.H.,  in 
the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
asked  to  read  papers:  1.  "On  Cooking  Vege- 
tables," Dr.  Bonavia  and  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
V.M.H.  ;  2.  "  On  Vegetables  all  the  Year  Round 
for  a  Private  Family,"  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  ;  3.  "  On 
Vegetables  for  Exhibition,"  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett  ; 
4.  "  On  Vegetables  for  Market,"  Mr.  W.  Poupart. 
The  exhibition  will  open  at  12  noon  on  the  29th 
inst.,  and  at  10  a.m.  on  the  two  following  days, 
closing  at  6  p.m.  Fellows  of  the  society,  on 
showing  their  tickets  at  the  entrance,  will  be 
admitted  free,  and  the  public  on  payment  of  2s. Od. 
on  the  first  day,  and  Is.  on  the  second  and  third 
days.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  1.5th  inst., 
twenty-four  new  Fellows  were  elected,  making  a 
total  of  1,141  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  j'ear. 

The     gardeners'     reception     and 

dinner. — Please  permit  me  to  u.se  jour  generous 
columns  just  once  more  to  mention  a  few  things  of 
interest.  Seats  at  the  dinner  will  not  be  according 
to  the  numbers  on  the  tickets.  All  speakers  and 
distinguished  visitors  will  be  seated  at  the  long 
table,  with  a  chairman   or   with   a   vice-chairman 


at  the  ends  of  the  nine  other  tables,  and  those 
specially  asking  for  places  will,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  have  them  allotted.  A  large  plan  of 
the  tables  with  these  names  will  be  found  in  the 
reception  room — one  of  great  dimensions.  There 
friends  can  meet  and  make  up  their  own  parties 
to  sit  together.  The  smaller  the  parties  the 
more  readily  will  they  find  seats.  There  are 
large  cloak  rooms  near  the  entrance,  and  every 
holder  of  a  ticket  will  at  once  pass  up  into  the 
reception  room,  handing  in  his  name  card  at  the 
door.  All  should  come  with  these  cards  legibly 
tilled  in,  as  it  is  desired  to  preserve  them.  The 
dinner  entrance  to  the  Holborn  Restaurant  is  in 
Newton  Street,  a  little  way  down  from  Holborn  on 
the  left  hand.  Newton  Street  is  exactly  opposite 
the  British  Museum  Station  of  the  Tube  railway. 
Mr.  Jacques,  Pound  Street,  Wendover,  is  chairman 
of  the  dinner  or  seating  committee.  All  speakers 
to  the  respective  toasts  are  respectfully  asked  to 
be  wexy  short  in  their  remarks.  The  programme  is 
a  long  one,  but  if  speeches  be  brief  can  be  well  got 
through  in  good  time.  Only  paid  tickets  can 
admit.  All  ticket  remittances  should  be  immediate 
to  prevent  disappointment.  It  is  hoped'  that 
everyone  will  preserve  their  programmes  as 
pleasant  souvenirs  of  a  delightful  social  gathering. 
— A.  Dean. 
Grapes  at  the  Edinburgh  show.— 

"  Competitor  in  the  six  bunch  class"  writes  ;  "  In 
\our  report  of  the  Grape  classes  at  the  recent 
Edinburgh  show  you  say  that  Mr.  Goodacre  did 
not  stage  in  the  six  bunch  class — the  principal  one. 
This  is  an  error,  as  he  did.  He  did  not  get  placed, 
however,  and  this  perhaps  may  have  led  your 
reporter  to  overlook  his  exhibit.  It  is  only  fair  to 
us  and  the  other  competitors  in  this  class  to  make 
this  known,  seeing  that  a  Shrewsbury  champion  is 
not  an  ordinary  competitor." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Latham.  With  reference  to 
the  testimonial  and  complimentar}'  dinner  to  Mr. 
Latham  upon  his  retirement  from  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Gardens,  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  who  is  acting  as 
honorary  secretary,  writes  :  "At  a  general  meeting 
of  subscribers  held  at  the  Athletic  Institute,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham,  on  Monday  evening, 
September  14,  after  much  consideration  it  was 
decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  postpone  the 
dinner  from  September  24  (as  originally  fixed)  to 
October  22,  in  order  that  his  many  friends  at  a 
distance  may  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  their 
appreciation  of  his  many  kindnesses  and  life-long 
service  to  horticulture.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  2.3, 
Waldeck  Road,  West  Ealing,  W.,  who  has  kindly 
promised  to  preside  at  the  dinner  and  present  the 
testimonial,  will  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions, 
or  they  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  secretary. 

Chrysanthemum    feast  at    Tam- 

WOrth. — This  takes  place  to-day  (Saturday, 
September  26),  and  owing  to  the  fine  condition  of 
the  plants  this  season  it  promises  to  be  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  There  is  to  be  a  display  of  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  competition  for  a 
handsome  silver  vase,  and  several  medals  of  varying 
degrees  of  merit  are  also  to  be  competed  for.  Mr. 
William  Sydenham  has  generouslj'  proposed  to 
throw  open  his  grounds  at  Bolehall  House  for 
this  purpose,  making  a  slight  charge  for  the 
benefit  of  certain  charities.  His  extensive  trial 
of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  which  embrace 
varieties  collected  from  every  conceivable  source, 
and  which  include  all  the  newer  as  well  as  the 
older  varieties  in  commerce,  will  be  open  for  in- 
spection. From  recently  acquired  information 
it  is  understood  this  collection  of  plants  is  now  in 
fine  form  and  condition,  and  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  grounds  are  within  eight  minutes  of  the 
Tamworth  Station  of  the  London  and  North- 
western and  Midland  Railways.  During  the 
afternoon  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  has  consented  to 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "  Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums." 

A  new  Hybrid   Tea  Rose  (Earl  of 

^Varwick). —  One  occasionally  comes  across 
something  exceptionally  good,  and  when  one  does 
it  is  well  to  make  a  note  of  it,  even  if,  as  in  this 
particular  instance,  it  cannot  at  the  moment  be 
obtained.  This  new  Rose  is  not  yet  in  commerce, 
but  it  will  when  introduced  be  much  sought  after 


and  appreciated.  It  has  all  the  good  points  that  a 
Rose  should  have.  It  is  free-flowering,  delicately 
scented,  of  vigorous  growth,  with  a  fine  consti- 
tution and  an  excellent  habit,  producing  its  flowera 
well  up  above  its  foliage.  The  flowers  can  be  best 
described  as  true  salmon-pink,  very  even  in  colour, 
centre  slightly  shaded  with  carmine.  They  are 
large  and  full,  of  globular  shape,  with  substantial 
petals.  Altogether  a  beautiful  Rose,  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  variet}'  in  cultivation.  The  Rose 
is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Queen  and 
Belle  Siebrecht  (both  Roses,  curiously  enough, 
commonly  known  under  other  names.  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant),  and  was 
raised  at  their  \A'althani  Cross  nurseries  by  Messrs. 
William  Paul  and  Son.  This  variety  belongs  to 
that  class  of  Rose  we  want  more  of,  decorative, 
and  at  the  same  time,  with  proper  cultivation, 
an  exhibitor's  Rose.  Messrs.  William  Paul  of 
Walthain  Cross  (not  Cheshunt,  as  I  was  made  to 
say  in  a  recent  article  on  decorative  Roses)  have  a 
record  in  the  Rose  world  that  stands  very  high, 
and  the  subject  of  this  note,  their  latest  produc- 
tion, will  enhance  their  reputation. — Herbert  E. 

MOLVNEI'X. 

North    British     railway    station 

gardens. — Passengers  by  the  Scottish  railways 
have  observed  a  steady  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  stations  on  some  of  the  lines,  caused 
greatl}'  by  the  practice  of  the  companies  in  offering 
premiums  for  t)ie  best-kept  station  gardens  on 
their  systems.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  North  British  Railway  Company,  which  this 
year  has  given  no  less  than  £400  in  prizes  for  these 
gardens.  Under  the  system  recently  adopted, 
which  also  provides  for  a  temporary  exclusion  of 
those  winning  for  some  years  together  from  the 
same  class,  there  are  four  classes  of  prizes,  these 
respectively  being  awarded  f4,  £3,  £2,  and  £1. 
There  are  twenty  in  the  first  class,  forty  in  the 
second,  sixty  in  the  third,  and  eighty  in  the  fourth. 
It  is  impossible,  for  reasons  of  space,  to  give  the 
names  of  the  winners  of  even  the  first-class  prizes, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  well  distributed 
over  the  system  of  the  company.  Some  of  these 
stations  are  admirably  kept,  and  the  aspect  they 
present  in  summer  is  often  surprisingly  good,  even 
in  circumstances  where  flowers  and  plants  have 
many  ditiiculties  to  contend  w^ith. 

Edmonton  and  District  Gardeners' 

Society. — It  is  proposed  to  form  a  gardeners' 
mutual  improvement  society,  and  a  meeting  for 
this  purpose  will  be  held  on  Monday  next,  the 
2Sth  iiist. ,  in  the  garden  library,  Pymmes  Park, 
Edmonton,  at  8  p.m.  The  gardeners  of  Edmonton 
and  the  surrounding  district  are  invited  to  attend 
this  preliminary  meeting  with  a  view  to  arranging 
the  details.  The  Middlesex  Education  Committee 
have  kindly  placed  the  garden  library  at  the 
disposal  of  the  proposed  society,  and  the  valuable 
collection  of  gardening  and  botanical  books  may 
also  be  utilised  for  the  purposes  of  reference. 
Meetings  will  be  held  once  a  week,  at  which  papers 
dealing  with  some  branch  of  gardening  will  be  read 
and  discussed.  Gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  are  willing  to  join  the  society  or  to  read 
papers  are  invited  to  communicate  with  Mr.  J. 
Weathers,  Pjmnies  Park,  Edmonton.. — B.  S.  Gott. 

A  good    September    Nectarine.— 

When  bo  man}'  trees  have  failed  to  produce  fruit 
this  season  those  that  have  given  any  return  are 
doubly  valuable,  and  Spenser  is  one  of  the  few  that 
gave  a  fair  crop.  This  is  a  handsome  Nectarine, 
large,  and  of  good  quality.  Grown  on  a  south 
wall  our  first  fruits  were  ripe  on  September  10, 
and  the  crop  not  being  a  heavy  one  was  finer  than 
usual.  What  makes  this  variety  more  valuable  is 
that  it  colours  so  grandly,  and  the  flavour  is 
delicious.  Spenser  is  one  ot  the  largest  Nectarines 
grown,  and  a  very  heavj'  fruit,  a  tree  stone,  with 
light  green  flesh  ;  it  can  be  kept  until  October  in  a 
cool  place.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cool  house  or 
orchard  house  fruits  grown.  This  was  one  of  the 
many  seedlings  laised  at  Sawbridgeworlh  by 
Messrs.  Rivers.  I  have  not  forced  Spenser  Nec- 
tarine, but  for  an  unheated  house  or  Peach  case  it 
is  most  valuable.  In  the  open  the  tree  is  a  good 
grower,  a  most  valuable  variety  for  late  supplies, 
and  a  splendid  exhibition  fruit,— G.  Wytues, 
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r  Cactus  Dahlia  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane. 

This  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  list  of 
Cactus  Dahlias,  and  promises  completely  to  eclipse 
all  other  white  sorts  at  present  in  cultivation. 
Unlike  most  of  the  white  varieties  this  flower  in 
form  is  true  to  type,  without  any  of  those  stiff  and 
undesirable  characteristics  that  belong  to  the 
majority  of  the  white  sorts.  It  is  truly  a  flower 
of  grace  and  refinement,  having  long  florets  of 
pleasing  form,  which  build  a  flower  of  perfect  shape. 
Pure  white  is  the  proper  description  of  the  flower, 
and  each  one  is  borne  on  a  stout,  erect  footstalk, 
well  above  the  foliage.  The  plant  possesses  a  good 
habit,  and  is  distinctly  free  flowering.  To  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  raised  this  fine  acquisition,  and  among  their 
large  and  comprehensive  collection  of  the  Cactus 
Pihlias,  which  were  in  good  order  when  we  were 
there  a  few  days  since,  the  variety  under  notice 
has  been  repeatedly  highly  praised. — C.  A.  H. 

Bessera  elegans.  —  This  pretty  little 
Me.xicaii  bulb  is  now  in  flower  with  nie  in  a  narrow 
wall-backed  border  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a 
delightful  little  plant,  with  its  scarlet  drooping 
■flowers  lightly  poised  on  hair-fine  pedicels.  The 
flower-stalks  are  rather  over  2U  inches  in  height, 
and  the  narrow  leaves  nearly  as  long.  It  has  as 
companiou  Jiilla  biflora,  also  coming  into  flower, 
and  in  the  same  border  Zephyranthes  Candida  and 
Z.  Atamasco  are  now  in  bloom  :  and  '/..  Ander- 
soni  (yellow),  and  one  1  received  under  the 
name  of  '/,.  grandiflora,  said  to  bear  red  flowers, 
are  growing,  but  show  no  signs  of  bloom.  Nerine 
Folhergilli  major  is  just  opening,  Cypella  plumbea 
has  already  flowered,  and  C.  Herbertii  is  throwing 
up  bloom-spikes.  TecophiUea  cyanocrocus  has 
grown  in  the  border  for  the  past  two  years. — 
S.  W.  FiT/.HEREERT,  SoMlli  Derail. 

A  good  record. — Though  it  has  been  one  of 
the  worst  seasons  on  record  for  outdoor  gardening, 
still  it  is  wonderful  what  can  be  done  with  care 
and  skill.  At  the  very  successful  show  just  held 
at  Moy  Hall,  open  to  the  county  of  Inverness,  the 
Keppoch  (hardens  won  no  less  than  twenty-six 
firsts  and  ten  seconds,  and  at  Keppoch  no  glass  of 
any  kind,  except  a  few  cold  frames,  is  allowed,  the 
idea  being  that  only  the  old-fashioned  hardy 
flowers  and  plants  will  be  kept.  Another  in- 
teresting feature  in  this  garden  is  that,  though 
large  collections  of  the  best  bulbs  and  herbaceous 
things  e.xist,  nothing  is  grown  merely  because  it  is 
■"curious  and  interesting."  Open  only  to  the 
south,  where  it  looks  out  on  the  great  Ben  Nevis 
range,  with  grass  paths  and  sweeping  banks,  the 
position  is  unique  and  quite  exceptional.  —  Jons 
McDonald,  Keppoch,  Roy  Brid<ie,  N.B. 


SOME    GREENHOUSE 
BULBS. 

■Greenhouse  bulbs  may,  generally  speaking,  be 
divided  into  two  classes — firstly,  those  that  are 
•quite  hardy,  and  yet  are  largely  employed  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  greenhouse,  particularly 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Being  forced 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  (a  mode  of  treatment 
to  which  they  readily  conform)  these  bulbs  flower 
much  earlier  than  they  would  if  left  out  of  doors, 
and  are  on  that  account  much  appreciated.  The 
most  popular  members  of  this  class  are  the 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Narcissi.  Those  belong- 
ing to  the  second  section  of  greenhouse  bulbs 
are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  warmer  dis- 
tricts than  the  members  of  the  preceding  group, 
and  consequently  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  is 
iiecessary  to  enable  them  to  stand  the  winter  or  to 
protect  the  tender  foliage  from  harsh  cutting  winds. 
Included  in  the  last  group  are  the  following  beauti- 
ful flowering  subjects ; 

Babiaxa. — This  genus,  which  is  nearly  related 
to  the  Ixias  and  Sparaxis,  is,  like  them,  native  of 
South  Africa.  Most  of  the  species  grow  about  a 
foot  high,  with  grass-like  leaves  and  spikes  of  large, 
showy  flowers,  which  are  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  rich,  almost  metallic,  blue  of  some  of  them. 
When  well  grown  the  flowers  are  nearly  '2  inches  in 
diameter.  The  bulbs  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap 
rate  in  autumn. 


Cbixc.m. — Many  of  the  Crinums  require  a  stove, 
while  C.  capense  will  grow  out  of  doors  in  many 
places.  The  best  for  the  greenhouse  (and  these  are 
hardy  in  particularly  favoured  spots)  are  C.  Moorei, 
with  large  heads  of  blush-tinted  blossoms,  usually 
at  their  best  in  August.  C.  Powellii,  a  hybrid,  has 
deep  pink  flowers  ;  of  this  there  is  a  form  with  pure 
white  blossoms.  Once  established  in  large  pots  or 
tubs  or  planted  out  in  the  greenhouse  they  give 
but  little  trouble  afterwards. 

Cyrtanthus. — A  race  of,  for  the  most  part, 
small-growing  bulbs,  for  many  of  them  are  not 
much  larger  than  a  Snowdrop.  The  leaves  are 
grass-like,  and  the  flower-stem,  which  well  overtops 
them,  reaches  a  height  of  about  a  foot.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  a  loose  cluster,  are  of  a  curved, 
tubular  shape,  about  2  inches  long,  and  in  angusti- 
folius  red  ;  lutescens,  yellow  ;  Macowani,  crimson  ; 
and  Mackenii,  pure  white.  Another  species,  C. 
obliquus,  has  a  large,  solid  bulb,  and  will  push  up 
a  stem  about  .'5  feet  high,  bearing  an  umbel  of  flowers 
tubular  in  shape,  about  3  inches  long,  and  curiously 
marked  with  red,  green,  and  yellow. 

Freesia. — That  form  known  as  Freesia  refracta 
alba  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  bulbs  for  green- 
house decoration,  owing  its  position  not  only  to  its 
great  beauty,  but  also  to  its  delicious  fragrance. 
Great  numbers  are  imported  every  year  from 
Bermuda,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  south  of 
France.  They  reach  here  in  August,  and  should  be 
potted  without  delay.  The  best  way  is  to  put  eight 
bulbs  in  a  pot  5  inches  in  diameter,  or  larger  masses 
may  be  formed  if  desired.  F.  Leichtlini  is  supposed 
to  have  a  distinguishing  yellow  blotch,  but  these 
features  are  very  variable  ;  indeed,  between  this 
and  F.  refracta  as  usually  met  with  there  is  really 
little,  if  any,  diflorence.  Two  distinct  but  un- 
common kinds  are  F.  aurea,  with  golden  blossoms, 
and  Armstrongi,  in  which  they  are  pink,  but  these 
last  two  have  the  drawback  of  being  scentless  or 
nearly  so. 

Hamanthus.  —  Many  of  these  require  stove 
temperature,  but  two  that  will  thrive  in  the  green- 
house are  albiflos,  with  white  blossoms,  and 
coccineus,  scarlet.  This  last,  which  is  known  as 
the  Blood  Flower,  requires  to  be  hard  baked  by 
the  sun  in  June  and  July  to  obtain  flowers  in 
August. 

HiPPEASTKUM. — Though  this  name  is  botanieally 
correct,  the  different  varieties  are  far  more  gene- 
rally known  as  Amarj'Uis,  and  as  such  they  are 
large!}'  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  spring. 
The  forms  in  cultivation  have  resulted  from  the 
crossing  and  intercrossing  of  about  half  a  dozen 
apecies,  and  the  state  of  perfection  now  arrived  at 
says  much  for  the  skill  of  the  hybridist  who  has 
attained  such  marvellous  results.  Whether  kept 
in  a  greenhouse  or  a  warmer  structure  the  general 
cultivation  of  the  Hippeastrum  may  be  thus 
summed  up  :  Keep  drv  during  the  winter,  start 
with  a  little  water  in  February,  soon  after  which 
the  flower-stems  will  make  their  appearance,  water 
till  the  leaves  show  signs  of  ripening  ofT,  and  keep 
dry  when  dormant.  After  flowering  plenty  of  sun- 
shine is  necessary  to  ripen  the  bulbs  for  another 
year. 

IxiA. — These  Cape  bulbs  are  largely  grown  in 
Holland,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  other  districts. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a  Crocus,  and  push  up 
wiry  stems  to  a  height  of  IS  inches  or  so,  the  upper 
half  being  closely  packed  with  showy  flowers  over 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  colours  vary  from  white 
to  crimson,  and  in  most  of  them  the  centre  is  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  bloom.  One 
variety  stands  out  quite  by  itself.  This  is  viridi- 
flora,  whose  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  metallic 
green,  with  a  black  centre.  The  cultural  require- 
ments of  the  Ixias  when  grown  in  pots  for  green- 
house decoration  are  not  at  all  exacting,  and  appl}- 
equally  to  the  Babianas  and  Sparaxis.  Half  a 
dozen  bulbs  may  early  in  the  autumn  be  put  in  a 
j  inch  pot  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand.  Give  but  little  water  till  the  shoots  appear 
above  ground,  and  plenty  of  light  and  air  whenever 
possible. 

Lachenalia. — A  class  of  bulbous  plants  that 
have  made  great  strides  in  popular  favour  within 
the  last  few  years.  Potted  in  September  in  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  the  addition 


of  a  little  well-decayed  cow  manure  and  sand, 
these  when  in  flower  (during  the  early  months  of 
the  year)  delight  everyone.  From  the  semi-pendu- 
lous nature  of  the  flower-spikes  they  are  seen  to 
great  advantage  when  grown  in  suspended  baskets, 
or,  if  preferred,  they  may  be  grown  in  pots  and 
secured  to  slender  slicks.  Among  the  best  are 
aurea,  luteola,  Nelsoni,  pendula,  quadricolor,  and 
tricolor. 

LiLiUM. — A  Lily  that  is  essential^  grown  for 
greenhouse  decoration  is  Lilium  Harrisii,  of  which 
great  numbers  are  sent  here  from  Bermuda  every 
year,  arriving  usually  in  the  month  of  August. 
They  should  be  potted  without  delay,  and  grown 
in  a  light  and  airy  structure,  taking  care  that 
aphides  do  not  attack  the  points  of  the  growing 
shoots.  They  may  be  had  in  flower  early  in  the 
year,  and  up  to  a  recent  period  they  were  greatly 
valued  in  .Tanuarj'  and  February,  but  within  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  ciuite  a  revolution  in 
Lily  culture  under  glass.  This  is  brought  about 
by  the  system  of  retarding  bulbs  in  refrigerators, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  have  several  sorts  in  bloom 
at  almost  any  period  of  the  year,  though  L.  longi- 
florum  and  L.  speciosum  best  lend  them.selves  to 
this  method  of  treatment.  They  will  flower  in 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  weeks  after  potting. 

Nerine. — An  autumn-flowering  class  of  bulbous 
plants  that  bear  for  the  most  part  brilliantly- 
coloured  blossoms.  Though  so  showy  they  are  not 
so  popular  as  they  should  be,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
fact  that  some  fail  to  flower  them  properly.  They 
need  a  soil  composed  principally  of  good  yellow 
loam,  lightened  bj'  a  little  well-decayed  manure 
and  rough  silver  sand.  Once  established  they  will 
stand  in  the  same  pot  for  years  and  flower  well  ; 
indeed,  they  should  not  be  disturbed  at  the  roots 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  above 
stated,  they  flower  in  the  autumn  ;  after  then  the 
young  leaves  are  pushed  and  growth  goes  on 
through  the  winter  and  spring,  during  which 
period  a  good  light  position  in  the  greenhouse 
must  be  assigned  them.  As  the  leaves  die  oB', 
usually  in  early  summer,  no  more  water  should  be 
given,  and  the  plants  must  be  stood  on  a  sunny 
shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  some  similar  position, 
as  without  a  good  baking  they  will  not  flower 
freely.  There  is  a  long  list  of  varieties,  but  those 
old  forms  Fothergilli,  corusca  major,  andsarniensis 
are  still  among  the  best,  while  Mansellii  is  remark- 
able for  its  late  flowering  qualities.  Some  of  the 
newer  forms,  however,  are  very  beautiful. 

PoLiANTHES  TOHEROSA  (the  Tuberose). — This  is 
a  universal  favourite,  though  not  always  grown 
successfully.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  the  growing 
of  good  flowering  bulbs  in  this  country,  hence  all 
that  we  require  are  imported  either  from  the 
L'nited  States  of  America  or  from  South  Africa. 
The  last  usually  reach  here  in  October,  while  the 
Americans,  of  which  The  Pearl  is  the  best,  do  not 
come  till  December.  They  may  without  injury  be 
kept  dry  for  a  time,  and  in  order  to  maintain  a 
succession  should  not  be  potted  all  at  once. 

Sparaxis. — Closely  allied  to  the  Ixias,  but  as  a 
rule  of  somewhat  dwarfer  growth.  The  variety 
Fire  Iving,  scarlet  and  yellow,  has  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
being  particularly  noticeable  at  the  Holland  House 
show  this  season. 

Sprekelia  formosissima  (Jacobaia  Lily). — This, 
known  also  as  Amaryllis  formosissima,  produces  a 
solid  bulb,  which  can  be  purchased  cheaply  in  the 
winter.  If  potted  early  in  the  year  it  will  in  the 
greenhouse  flower  about  June.  The  stem  reaches 
a  height  of  about  1  foot,  and  the  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  shape,  have  intense 
blood-red  coloured  petals,  on  which  account  they 
are  particularly  striking. 

Ukceolina  aurea  or  penddla. — A  bulbous 
plant  from  the  Andean  regions  of  South  America, 
with  dark  green,  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  curious, 
drooping,  urn-shaped  blossoms.  They  are  borne 
in  an  umbel  on  a  stem  about  18  inches  high.  The 
individual  blossoms  are  "2  inches  long,  distinctly 
marked  with  yellow  and  green,  and  of  a  thick  wax- 
like texture.     Autumn  is  its  season  of  flowering. 

Vallota  purpurea  (Scarborough  Lily). — A  very 
old  inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses,  whose  showy 
flowers  are  borne  usually  in  early  autumn.     Like 
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many  other  bulbous  plants,  it  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed at  the  roots  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sar}'.  It  is  evergreen  in  character,  and  should  not 
be  dried  off  at  any  lime,  though  overwatering 
must  at  all  seasons  be  strictly  guarded  against. 

Watsonia. — The  genus  Watsonia  consists  of 
Gladiolus-like  bulbous  plants,  all  of  which  are 
natives  of  South  Africa.  One,  W.  iridifolia 
Ardernei  or  O'Brieni,  has  made  great  strides  in 
popular  favour  within  the  last  few  years.  In  this 
the  blossoms  are  of  the  purest  white, 
desirable  species  include  W.  angusta, 
scarlet,  and  W.  humilis,  pink. 
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Bulbs  for  Forcing. 
different     bulbous     plants     that. 


though 


thoroughly  hardy,  are  largely  forced  for  decora 
live  purposes  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  are 
for  the  most  part  grown  in  Holland,  from  which 
country  immense  numbers  are  sent  every  year. 
Narcissi  are,  however,  grown  in  considerable 
numbers  in  England,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  produce  a  great  many  more  of  the 
bulbs  required  for  home  consumption  than  we  do. 
The  idea  that  it  would  be  useless  to  compete  with 
the  Dutch  in  the  cultivation  of  bulbs  is  now 
generally  proved  to  be  erroneous,  for  among  other 
places  they  are  largely  grown  at  Kew.  On  this 
point  there  is  a  short  note  in  the  "  Hand  List  of 
Herbaceous  Plants,"  as  follows  : — 

"  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  Kew  collection 
of  bulbs.  These,  though  largely  used  to  produce 
a  decorative  effect  in  the  spring,  are  in  great 
measure  of  botanical  interest.  They  have  for  the 
most  part  been  grown  at  Kew  since  1.886,  from  a 
small  original  stock,  by  the  same  methods  as  are 
employed  in  Holland.  At  the  beginning  of  summer 
they  are  lifted,  harvested,  and  planted  out  again 
the  following  autumn." 

At  Kew,  I  believe,  a  greater  measure  of  success 
is  attained  with  Tulips  than  Hyacinths,  and 
Messrs.  Veitch,  in  their  bulb  catalogue,  show 
photographs  of  flowers  from  home-grown  and 
imported  bulbs,  in  which  the  advantage  rests  with 
the  native  production.  The  principal  hardy  bulbs 
employed  for  forcing  are  : — 

Hyacinths.  —  The  chief  consideration  in  the 
early  forcing  of  Hyacinths  is  to  see  that  the  bulbs 
are  well  rooted  before  taking  them  into  heat ; 
indeed,  it  is  the  golden  rule  towards  their  success- 
ful culture.  The  month  of  October  is  a  good  time 
to  pot  the  bulbs,  and,  unless  there  are  special 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  one  bulb  should  be  put  in 
a  5-inch  pot.  After  potting  stand  on  a  good  bed 
of  coal  ashes  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms,  and 
cover  about  3  inches  deep  with  ashes,  or,  better 
still,  cocoanut  refuse.  In  making  a  selection  for 
early  forcing,  very  few,  if  any,  double-flowered 
varieties  should  be  included,  as  at  first  they  do 
not  develop  so  well  as  the  single  ones,  though 
later  on  they  make  a  grand  display.  A  tempera- 
ture of  50°  to  60"  is  quite  high  enough  for  even 
hard  forcing  of  Hj'acinths,  as  if  hotter  than  that 
the  whole  plant  is  so  weakened  that  a  great  deal 
of  its  beauty  is  lost.  Though  they  can  be  obtained 
by  the  new  year,  Hyacinths  under  glass  are  seen 
at  their  best  in  the  month  of  March. 

The  little  Roman  Hyacinths  which  reach  here  in 
a  dormant  state  by  the  end  of  July  may  be  had  in 
flower  long  before  Christmas. 

Tulips.— The  cultural  requirements  of  Tulips 
for  flowering  under  glass  are  much  the  same  as 
Hyacinths,  except  that  in  the  case  of  Tulips  from 
three  to  five  bulbs  may  be  put  in  a  pot.  The 
earliest  to  flower  are  the  different  members  of  the 
Due  Van  Thol  section,  represented  at  one  time 
only  by  the  common  red  and  yellow  form.  Now, 
in  addition,  we  have  varieties  with  crimson, 
orange,  rose,  scarlet,  white,  and  yellow  flowers 
respectively.  A  little  later  than  these  we  have  a 
great  choice  of  many  beautiful  varieties. 

Narcissus.  —  The  different  members  of  the 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  group  have  been  long  em- 
ployed for  forcing  into  bloom,  particularly  the 
double  Roman  and  Paper  White,  but  of  late  years 
many  of  the  Daffodils  have  been  largely  treated  in 
the  same  way,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  some  large 
establishments  they  are  grown  in  immense  numbers 
for  the  purpose.      The  principal  thing   is  to   get 


the  bulbs  well  rooted  and  avoid  hard  forcing.  The 
Chinese  Sacred  Narcissus  will  develop  its  highly 
fragrant  blossoms  if  the  bulbs  are  simply  placed  in 
a  bowl  of  water  with  a  few  stones  around  to  keep 
them  in  place. 

Gladiolus.  —  The  only  section  of  Gladiolus 
generally  grown  in  pots  for  greenhouse  decoration 
is  that  known  as  early  flowering,  and  one  variety 
in  particular,  viz.,  Colvillei  albus  or  The  Bride  is 
often  grown  by  thousands.  Other  beautiful  sorts 
are  Delicatissimus,  Duke  of  Albany,  Emperor 
William,  Fire  King,  Prince  Albert,  and  Rosy  Gem. 
These  Gladiolus  bulbs  should  be  put  several  in  a 
pot,  as  in  this  way  effective  little  masses  are 
produced.  They  need  plenty  of  light  and  air 
when  growing,  otherwise  they  run  up  thin  and 
weak. 

Besides  the  different  subjects  above  mentioned 
there  are  many  others  that  naturally  flower  early, 
even  in  the  open  ground,  and  are  of  great  value 
for  greenhouse  decoration  even  before  their  natural 
period  of  blooming.  They  include  Allium  neapoli- 
tanum,  Chionodoxas,  Crocus,  Scillas,  Snowdrops, 
and  Muscari.  T. 


THE    TRANSPLANTING  OF 
NARCISSI. 

The  advice  of  an  old  Daffodil  grower  to  trans- 
plant when  the  clumps  become  "more  leafy  than 
Bowery "  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is 
certainly  better  not  to  wait  until  the  stage  of 
deterioration  is  reached.  In  this  matter,  as  in 
pretty  well  all  things  relating  to  gardening,  no 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down,  much,  I 
might  perhaps  say,  depending  on  climate,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  variety.  In  some  soils 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  such  sorts  as  cernuus, 
moschatus,  and  that  grand  old  double  Silver 
Phojnix  in  good  health  without  annual  lifting,  this 
being  especially  the  case  when  the  average  annual 
rainfall  is  great.  It  is  the  same  with  such  delicate 
varieties  as  with  Tulips.  They  seem  to  need  a 
change  into  fresh,  well-sweetened  ground  every 
year,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  lifting  and  drying 
off  helps  to  mature  the  bulbs.  Those  who  grow 
Narcissi  for  sale  must  lift  the  bulbs  annually,  and 
some  market  growers  and  amateurs  do  the  same, 
believing  that  in  this  way  they  get  flowers  of 
superior  quality.  In  some  soils  and  localities  this 
may  be  the  case,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  this 
practice  need  not  be  generally  followed  ;  in  fact, 
in  many  places  I  feel  sure  that  the  full  beauty  of 
many  Narcissi  is  not  realised  unless  the  bulbs 
remain  several  years  undisturbed.  This  is  the  case 
with  me.  Buying  bulbs  from  time  to  time  I  find 
that,  although  I  get  thera  from  specialists  and 
plant  in  good  time,  I  do  not  get  the  size  of  bloom 
and  vigour  that  distinguishes  them  in  the  second 
and  third  year  from  planting,  I  have  never  seen 
that  grand  old  variety  princeps  in  such  fine  form 
as  in  the  late  Mr.  Wilson's  Wisley  garden.  Each 
clump  carried  about  twenty  blooms,  and  so  fine 
were  they  both  in  the  matter  of  size  and  colour 
that  at  first  sight  I  did  not  recognise  the  variety. 
I  once  had  some  clumps  of  cernuus  which  in  their 
way  were  as  remarkable.  Each  clump  carried 
about  thirty  blooms,  exceptionally  fine  in  form  and 
colour.  These  clumps  were  the  produce  of  about 
a  dozen  bulbs,  which,  never  having  been  in  anj' 
way  disturbed  from  time  of  planting,  in  the  course 
of  five  or  six  years  increased  in  that  manner.  In 
the  end  I  broke  these  clumps  up  and  planted  the 
bulbs  in  another  place,  but  they  never  did  so  well. 
I  could  never  get  them  to  yield  flowers  of  such  fine 
quality.  Probably  there  was  something  a  little 
different  in  the  soil  or  the  position  was  more  favour- 
able where  I  first  put  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  albino  and  more  delicate 
varieties  generally  it  is  better  when  one  has  several 
bulbs  to  try  them  in  different  situations,  for  in  all 
probability  there  is  just  one  place  where  they  will 
do  best.  In  gardens  of  considerable  dimensions  the 
soil  will  frequently  vary  considerably,  and  even  in 
small  gardens  there  is  often  more  variety  than  one 
would  think  possible.  It  is  wisest  to  leave  well 
alone,  and  in  lifting  choice  sorts  that  have  done 


well 


It  IS  safest  to  return  them  to  their  old 
quarters,  first  thoroughly  sweetening  the  soil  and 
adding  some  decomposed  leaf-soil.  It  will  soon  be- 
seen  whether  certain  varieties  are  likely  to  do  on 
the  let  alone-principle,  the  growth  and  colour  of 
the  foliage  surely  indicate  how  they  are  likely  to- 
fare  in  the  long  run.  The  first  season  bulbs  obtained 
from  a  reliable  source  are  pretty  certain  to  give- 
satisfaction  ;  it  is  in  the  second  season  that  one  is 
able  to  see  if  local  conditions  are  favourable  to 
perennial  vigour.  Should  there  be  any  signs  of 
decline  the  annual  lifting  system  must  be  adopted. 
In  some  soils  and  localities  it  seems  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  more  delicate  rooting  kinds- 
should  get  an  annual  change  into  soil  that  has  been 
exposed  to  the  sweetening  influences  of  summer. 
In  northern  districts,  or  where  the  average  rainfall 
IS  great,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  grow  such 
as  moschatus  and  the  albino  kinds  generally- 
in  any  other  way.  The  mere  lifting  and  storing 
away  for  some  weeks  in  a  dry  place  apparently 
hardens  and  rests  the  bulbs  in  a  more  perfect 
manner  than  if  left  in  the  ground.  Take  this 
season,  for  instance,  the  ground  has  not  been 
thoroughly  warmed  and  dried  from  the  time  the 
foliage  died  off.  In  taking  up  some  bulbs  of 
cernuus,  princeps  and  others,  I  found  that  some 
of  the  old  roots  were  in  a  serai-active  condition  p 
had  I  not  lifted  them  I  do  not  see  how  they  could'^ 
have  got  thoroughly  rested.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
exceptional  summer  ;  but  in  a  general  way  I  should 
not  think  of  lifting  such  free-growing  kinds  as 
Horsfieldi,  princeps.  Empress,  &c.,  annually,  as  I 
have  before  stated.  I  feel  sure  that  they  are 
more  effective  and  in  every  way  finer  when  left  in 
place  several  years. 

The  Daffodil  grower  will  have  to  be  guided  by 
experience.     In  the  course  of  two  or  three  seasons 
he  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate 
of  the  suitability  of  his  soil  for  varieties  which  are- 
more  or  less   uncertain  in  their  behaviour.     That 
fine  old  kind  Silver  Pho-nix  will  only  do    well  in 
many  places  when   lifted,   dried    off,  and  planted 
annually  in  sweetened  ground.    With  me  it  thrives 
if   allowed  to  remain   two   or   three  years  undis- 
turbed, but  I  am  blessed  with  a  soil  in  which  the 
albino  varieties  do  very  well.     It  is  a  light   loam, 
very  trying  to  deal  with  in  a  time  of  drought,  but 
in  which  bulbous  flowers  generally  succeed,   prob- 
ably because  they  get  well  ripened.     One  kind,  the- 
old  double  white,  is  a  complete  failure  if  left  ii> 
the  ground.     Good  bulbs  will   bloom  well  enough 
the  first  year,   the   second   year  they  either  mis» 
blooming  or  fail  to  expand  their  buds.     Complaints 
have    been    frequently    made    in    this    and    other 
gardening    papers    of    the   non-expansion    of    the 
flower  -  buds,    which    when  about  half  -  developed 
melt  away  instead  of  opening.     This  is  extremely 
annoying,  and  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  occurs 
every  season,  the  grower  consigns  the  bulbs  to  the 
rubbish  heap.     The  failures  are  most  frequent  in 
light  soils,  and  are  undoubtedly  due  to  defective 
nutrition  at  some  period  of  the  growth.     Annual 
lifting  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,   the  only  remedy, 
and  if  you  want  really  good  blooms,  to  be  followed 
by   sound,    perfectly    finished    off    bulbs    for    the 
following  year,  they  must  get  an  annual  change  of 
ground,   and    a    certain   amount    of    nourishment 
applied  in  some  manner.     Well-rotted  manure  may 
be  dug  in  at  the  time  of  planting  6  inches  deep,  so 
that  it  does  not  come  into  contact  with    the  roots, 
or  crushed  bones  may  be  worked  into  the  ground 
at  planting  time.     Give  the  bulbs  a  change  into 
sweet,    deeply    stirred    ground,    with    plenty    of 
nourishment  when  the  buds  are  forming,  and  you 
will  get  good  blooms  and  a  vigorous  growth.     As 
regards    the    disease,    which    in    some    places    is 
troublesome,   I   feel  convinced  that  in  mo9t  cases 
it  is  induced  by  failing  vigour.     A  very  hot,  dry 
season,  which  lowers  vitality,  will  bring  it  on,  and 
a  very  wet  one,  in  which  the  bulbs  cannot  mature 
properly,  will  have  the  same  effect.     So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  only  the  more  delicate  kinds  are 
affected.     I  have  never  known  such  robust  varieties 
as  princeps,  rugilobus,  Leedsi,  &c.,  to  be  affected. 
When  it  is  seen  that  a  variety  has  not  made  good 
growth  and  that  the  foliage  has  a  tinge  of  yellow 
do  not  delay  lifting.     Get  them  out  of  the  ground 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  die  off.     Clean  every  bulb 
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and  keep   them   in    a    cool,  airy  place   until   the 
beginning  of   September.      ])j  this  annually   and 
there  will  be  but  little  loss  from  disease. 
Byfleel.  J.  Cornuill. 


THE     DAFFODIL    IN     1903. 

Those  who  have  not  closely  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Uaftbdil  of  late  years  would 
scarcely  credit  the  wonderful  developments  in 
size,  form,  and  colouring  which  have  taken 
place.  Nor  have  the.se  improvements  been 
confined  to  one  division  alone — although,  of 
course,  in  some  a  greater  perfection  has  been 


colour,  are  proceeding  apace.  Formerly  the 
range  of  colouring  was  restricted  to  only 
a  few  colours  ;  now  all  is  changed,  and  so  many 
lovely  new  shades  have  appeared  that  the 
popularity  of  these  hardy  spring  Howers  seems 
likely  to  become  still  further  enhanced  in 
consequence.  This  year  the  most  striking 
feature  has  been 

The  Advance  of  the  White  A.tax. 
Last  season  this  section  received  some  remark- 
able additions,  but  this  year  most  of  these  were 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  five  of  the  most 
glorious  white  varieties.  Four  of  them  created 
a  perfect  sensation  at  the  show  of  the  Midland 
Daffodil     Society  — 


these  being  Fran- 
cesca,  Mrs.  Robert 
Sydenham,  Mrs. 
George  Barr,  and 
Loveliness.  The  first 
two  came  from 
Messrs.  de  Graatf 
Bros,  of  Leyden,  and 
the  two  latter  from 
Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  and  in  each 
case  the  seed-bearing 
parent  was  Mme.  de 
Graaff.  Decidedly 
the  loveliest  flower 
of  the  set  was 

Fraiu-esca,  which 
was  selected  by  the 
judges  a.s  the  finest 
new  trumpet  seedling 
in  the  show.  It  was 
recognised  on  all 
sides  as  the  fore- 
runner of  an  entirely 
new  type.  The 
mouth  of  the 
trumpet  is  fringed, 
and  extremely  revo- 
lute  in  character,  so 
much  so  that  it 
11  resents  a  very 
shortened  appear- 
ance in  consequence. 
The  pointed  perianth 
segments  are  very 
broad,  overlapping, 
and  of  great  sub- 
stance. Both  trumpet 
and  perianth  are  of 
exquisite  purity,  and 
the  plant,  I  learn,  is 
of  vigorous  constitu- 
tion. The  pollen 
parent  was  the  white 
Ajax  Cecilia  de 
G'raafl". 

Mrs.  Robert  Syden- 
ham, which  gained 
an  award  of  merit, 
has  a  broad  pure 
white  perianth, 
slightly  campanulate, 
and  a  straight  white 
trumpet  elegantly 
attained  than  in  others — for  there  is  scarcely  a  rolled  back  at  the  mouth.  I  am  told  that  it 
single  section  which  has  not  been  considerably  !  grows  about  16  inches  in  height,  and  flowers 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  many  delightful  just  in  front  of  Mme.  de  Graaff. 
new  forms.  In  the  whole  history  of  florist's  Mrs.  Gearge  Burr,  which  gained  an  award 
flowers  there  is  none  which  appears  quite  so  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
brimful  of  interest  as  that  which  pertains  to  ,  as  well  as  at  Birmingham,  has  a  very  large, 
the  Daflbdil.  The  far-reaching  work  com-  !  bold,  stiff  perianth  broadly  imbricated  at  the 
menced  by  Herbert,  Backhouse,  Leeds  and  i  base.  The  trumpet,  which  is  very  elegantly 
Xelson  has  been  steadily  pursued  by  Mr.  crimped  and  expanded  at  the  mouth,  measures 
Engleheart,  Messrs.  Barr,  Messrs.  de  Graafl",  and  '  1  \  inches  across,  and  is  tinged  with  palest 
others  to  the  present  day,  with  the  result  that  j  lemon.  The  segments  are  of  great  purity,  and 
■each  year  we  get  more  and  more  beautiful  ^  on  the  exterior  are  heavily  splashed  with  green 
flowers,    and    exquisite    gains,    especially    in  '■  at  the  base. 


NARCISSUS   BEOADWING. 
(Flowers  3A  inches  across;  it  belongs  to  the  Engleheartii  section.) 


Lovi'liness  has  a  pale  lemon  trumpet  tinged 
with  a  deeper  shade  of  lemon  at  the  base,  and 
is  in  conse([Uence  not  quite  so  chaste  in  appear- 
ance as  the  previous  varieties.  The  pollen 
parent  in  this  case  was  Empress,  and  the 
creamy  lemon  perianth  segments  resemble  this 
variety  in  character,  and  are  Ij  inches  in 
length.  Mr.  P.  R.  Barr  kindly  tells  me  that 
Mrs.  G.  Barr  grows  to  exactly  the  same  height 
as  Mme.  de  Graafl",  while  Loveliness  grows 
about  1  inch  taller,  and  both  flower  somewhat 
earlier  than  Mme.  de  Graaflf.  Several  other 
white  trumpets  made  their  first  appearance 
in  public  this  year,  but  only  one  of  these  could 
rank  in  the  same  class  as  those  just  described. 

Henri  Vi/morin. — The  variety  I  refer  to,  is 
an  extremely  large  and  refined  flower.  It  was 
exhibited  at  Truro  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
being  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw  it.  The 
pale  lemon  trumpet  closely  resembles  that  of 
Peter  Barr,  but  is  neither  so  chaste  nor  so  large, 
while,  instead  of  the  twisted  perianth  segments 
of  the  latter,  it  has  splendid  stift"  lanceolate 
segments  of  extreme  purity.  As  exhibited  at 
Truro,  the  flower  measured  over  4  inches 
across.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  most  notable  of  our  white  trumpets  owe 
their  origin  to  Mme.  de  Graafl",  and  this  in  its 
turn  to  the  little  wild  N.  moschatus.  Among 
the 

Self  Yellow  Trumpets. 
four  noteworthy  additions  have  appeared. 
CteojDitra  has  Monarch  for  one  of  its  parents, 
and  is  really  an  improvement  on  that  variety. 
Roi/al  is  absolutely  the  largest  trumpet  Daffo- 
dil yet  exhibited,  surpassing  even  Van 
Waveren's  Giant  in  size,  and  is  also  of  much 
better  form.  King's  Norton  is  an  enormous 
Emperor,  from  which  it  is  a  chance  seedling. 
This  is  a  variety  of  great  substance,  and  the 
flowers  last  in  good  condition  for  a  month. 
Duntt  is  a  dainty  little  golden  Daft"odil  which 
might  have  had  Golden  Spur  and  the  Tenby 
Dafl'odil  for  its  parents. 

The  Johnston:  Section. 
Here  ilr.  Engleheart  has  achieved  the  most 
striking  of  all  his  gains,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  some  of  these 
new  artificially-produced  N.  Johnston!  forms 
are  the  loveliest  of  all  the  race.  Very  few 
varieties  leaped  into  popularity  as  quickly  as 
the  graceful  little  (^ueen  of  Spain,  with  its 
ex<iuisite  shape  and  colour  and  lasting 
qualities.  None  of  these  new  creations  are  as 
yet  in  commerce,  and  the  thanks  of  all  Dafl'o- 
dil lovers  are  due  to  Miss  Willmott  for  placing 
them  before  the  public  in  such  superb  form, 
both  at  the  Drill  Hall  and  at  the  great  Bir- 
mingham Show,  during  the  past  few  years. 

Xarcissus  odoriis  riigulosus  laaj-imns  — Under 
this  name  Messrs.  de  Graaff  exhibited  some 
flowers  at  the  Midland  Show  about  twice  the 
size  of  the  old  Campernelle.  This  new  variety 
originally  emanated  from  America,  and,  as  it  has 
so  far  only  produced  one  flower  on  a  stem,  I 
hesitate  to  say  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  an  im- 
provement or  not.  Messrs.  de  Graatt's  new 
sport.  Apricot  Phcenix,  is  a  great  addition  to 
the  doubles,  and  a  most  distinct  novelty. 

The  Engleheartii  Section. 
During  the  last  few  years  such  a  number  of 
extraordinary  gradations  of  form  have  been 
produced  by  Mr.  Engleheart,  many  of  them 
which  do  not  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the 
present  classification,  that  sooner  or  later  an 
alteration  will  be  absolutely  imperative.  Two 
schemes  were  put  forward  for  discussion  at  the 
Birmingham  Conference  this  year;  one  by 
Professor  Hillhouse,  and  the  other  jointly  by 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Burbidge  and  P.  R.  Barr. 
Although  neither  of  these  was  deemed  work- 
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able  at  the  time,  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  I  Salmonetta  is  a  delightful  break  in  colour,  and 
no  doubt  a  good  scheme  will  be  evolved  in  time  Venneil,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  Poetarum 
for  next  season.  There  was  one  point  in  which  i  influence  is  clearly  visible,  is  another  pleasing 
both  these  schemes  were  in  complete  agree- !  flower.    In 


ment,  and  that  was  the  proposal  to  name  the 
shallow  or  flat  crowned  group  of  Parvi-CJoronati 
varieties  (now  classed  as  Burbidgei),  after  Mr. 
Engleheart,  who  has  been  successful  in  raising 


The  Poeticus    Section 
Laureate  and  Valeria  are  both  grand  flowers. 
Horace  is  an  exquisite  form,  though  scarcely  so 
large  or  so  vigorous  as  Homer.     Epic,  Virgil, 


hi  nw.      M    f     fM!'^'^''  *''^"'  '°  Pt°'ijia>-ly  i  Glory,   Comu.s,- Chaucer,   Dante,  Ben  Jonson, 

?hP  Z;f,V,^«  I        t"'  '^^^r'''^^*'''•T°' Sidney,    Sonnet,    and   Carol   are   all   of  grea 

rrnwn.f  in  n  KT    ^""^  tl»%^l>'te  Wide-   beauty    with   vvid  crowns    and   pure   white 

crowned  incomparabilis  sorts.     This  proposal  |  ^.,i„f,',,„        ^vhite  Elephant  is  described  as  a 

stripping   everything   yet    raised 
in  size  of   plant   and  flower,  and   when   well 


,  ,,    „   ,       .,,     -  ,  proposal  I        ij^jjt'hs.        ,yaue 

PPrf.^,    t  '"l      "T  I'T'-^   approval,  and  is    ^^.ticus,   outstrip,; 
certain  to  be   embodied    in    any  scheme    of '  \^  gj^e  of  nlant 

thfrnfr'f°t-'''^'f    ''    •'^''F^'^-      ^?'^^^P';  cultivated  reaches  an  enormous  .size, 
the   mo.'it   striking   flower   in   this   section    is  ; 

Incognita,  which  was  exhibited  in  grand  con- '  The  Incomparabilis  and  Barri  Sections 
dition  at  Truro,  and  also  at  Birmingham,  where  ]  have  made  great  strides,  and  the  only  difficulty 
it  won  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Parvi  in  i  now,  as  Professor  Hillhouse  remarked  at  the 
the  show.  The  rich  citron-orange  crown  is  j  last  Midland  Daffodil  conference,  is  that  the 
quite  an  inch  across,  and  is  in  exquisite  contrast '  difference  between  the  two  sections  is  un- 
to the  noble  pure  white  segments.  Egret,  so  definable.  Miss  Willmott's  Lemon  (Juetn  is  a 
much  admired  last  year,  is  another  premier  very  distinct  canary  yellow  flower  with  an 
flower  in  this  section,  and  has  proved  an  ,  elegant  drooping  habit.  Occident,  which  was 
extremely  free  bloomer.  Astradente,  which  seen  in  Mr.  Engleheart's  exhibit  at  Birming- 
was  the  premier  Parvi  variety  at  Birmingham  ,  ham  last  year  and  received  an  award  of  merit 
last  year,  and  received  an  award  of  merit  from  '  at  the  Drill  Hall  this  spring,  has  an  intense 
the  Pioyal  Horticultural  Society  in  May  last,  is  glowing  chalice  and  fine  lemon  segments, 
another  very  remarkable  flower  belonging  to  ,  Ilomeajiun  is  an  unique  yellow  flower  of 
this  same  section.  This  year  saw  the  section  ,  splendid  texture,  and  was  exhibited  at 
still  further  increased  in  im- 
portance by  the  addition  of  such 
exquisite  kinds  as  Broadwing, 
White  Ensign,  Cyclops,  Hyacinth, 
Gold  Eye,  and  Bed  Disc. 

Brcjadwivg  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful flower  in  Mr.  Engleheart's 
unique  exhibit  at  the  Midland 
show,  and  the  whole  of  the  stock 
was  disposed  of  some  time  before 
the  judges  had  singled  it  out  for 
an  award  of  merit.  The  singuUvr 
beauty  of  the  glistening  white 
perianth  is  set  oft'  by  the  disc- 
like crown,  which  is  of  a  light 
orange-yellow  edged  with  deep 
orange.  The  individual  flowers 
measured  a  little  over  3i  inches 
across.  It  will  most  probably 
be  exhibited  before  the  Narcissus 
Committee  next  year,  so  that  those  who  have  Truro,  almost  4  inches  across.  Symmetry, 
not  yet  seen  it  will  be^  afforded  an  oppor-  with  a  rather  flat,  bright  yellow,  orange- tipped 
tunity  of  doing  so.  White  Ensign  closely  crown  and  creamy  perianth  ;  Betainer,  a  well- 
resembles  the  last,  but  _  is  scarcely  so  formed  flower  with  a  deep  yellow  crown  and 
refined,  while  Cyclops,  which  has  a  large,  lemon  yellow  segments;  Bodyguard,  with 
flat,  bright  yellow  crown  and  rather  pointed  |  stiff,  overlapping,  creamy  perianth  segments 
over  -  lapping  segments,  reminds  me  very  and  short  spreading  crown  of  bright  lemon,  are 
much  of  Egret.  Hyacinth,  which  gained  an  all  incomparabilis  varieties  of"  high  merit, 
unanimous  award  of  merit  at  Birmingham,  Zingara,  from  Mr.s.  R.  O.  Backhouse,  which 
IS  quite  a  new  departure,  and  as  I  see  that  it  gained  an  award  of  merit  at  the  Drill  Hall 
has  now  been  placed  in  commerce  at  a  most  on  April  7,  is  a  large,  strong-growing  variety 
reasonable  price,  should  be  made  a  note  of  by  |  with  stiff",  white,  reflexing  perianth  and  broad 
all  those  who  wish  to  keep  their  collections  spreading  cup  of  bright  orange  red.  Castile, 
up  to  date.  The  flowers  pos.sess  the  unusual  an  exceptionally  fine  Barri,  won  much  admira- 
merit  of  being  sweet-scented,  resembling,  in  tion  at  Birmingham,  and  received  an  award  of 
fact,  a  delicate  Hyacinth-like  odour,  hence  its  merit.  Here  the  great  charm  lies  in  the  rich 
name.  It  is  a  beautiful  starry  flower  with  a  orange  suffusion  in  the  wide  crown  and  the 
pure  white  perianth  of  very  lasting  character,  !  shapely  cream-tinted  segments. 
and  a  large  flat  yellow  and  saff'ron  crown.  '  Each  year  sees  the  standard  of  quality 
Florin  is  another  flower  of  great  elegance,  and  raised,  and  sooner  or  later  all  flowers  with 
very  symmetrical.  In  this  the  flat  cup  is  i  weak  or  poor  perianths- such,  for  intance,  as 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  and  of  a  J  Will  Scarlett  and  Torch  — will  no  doubt 
distinct  citron  lemon  shade  with  an  orange  edge.  !  have  to  give  place  to  varieties  in  which  this 
The  Burbidgei  Section  i  fault    is    remedied.    Those  who    watch   over 

already  contains  so  many  flowers  with  glowing  |  the  destiny  of  these  hardy  spring  flowers  know 


PROPAGATING  HYACINTHS    IN 
ENGLAND. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
method  of  propagating  Hyacinths  which  is 
adopted  in  England  in  order  to  increase  a 
given  variety.  The  base  of  the  bulb  is  scooped 
out  and  then  laid  to  dry,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  small  bulblets  apjiear  between  the 
axils  of  the  scales  of  the  bulbs.  The  whole  is 
planteil,  and  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
even  if  no  top  growth  appears,  the  bulblets 
increase  in  size  by  taking  the  nouti.shment 
from  the  parent,  the  latter  remaining  nothing 
more  than  a  few  dried-up  leaves.  The  small 
bulbs  are  then  transplanted  several  years  in 
succession  until  they  are  of  saleable  size. 

W.  J.  Beldeeson. 
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HYACINTH   BULES  :    SHOWING   METHOD   OF  PROPAGATION. 


cups  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clifticult 
—  where  all  are  attractive  —  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Some  of  the  varieties,  how- 
ever, have  very  weak  perianths,  and  it  is  here 
that  we  )nust  look  for  considerable  improve- 
ment. Firebrand,  which  was  magnificent  at  j 
Truro,  .still  holds  the  lead  as  being  the  brightest.  ! 


that  there  is  no  finality,  and  that  much  still 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  Year  by  year  the 
popular  taste  for  these  flowers  grows  stronger, 
and,  as  many  of  these  exijuisite  new  forms 
become  plentiful,  our  gardens  will  be  beautified 
with  their  endless  diversity  of  colour. 

Worcestershire.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


THE    TULIPAS. 

(Continued    from    page    lOiJ.) 

IV. — Eaely-floweeing,    Bedding,    and 
FoEciKG  Tulips. 
These    are    so    well    known    that    detailed 
descriptions  are  quite  unnecessary.     There  are 
many  varieties,  and  new  plants  are  constantly 
being  added  to  an  already  large  group,  and 
one  can  well  dispense  with  quite  half  of  the 
older  ones  possessing  some  glar- 
ing  defect   from   the   gardener's 
point     of    view.       A    standard 
bedding  and  forcing  Tulip  should 
have  rigid  stems  ;    bold,  widely 
expanding  flowers,  with  hooded 
petals,  so  that  the  closed  flower 
is  cone-shaped  ;   and  clear,  well- 
defined  colouring  that  will  bear 
close  inspection,  and  which  will 
prove    effective    at    a    distance. 
Double   Tulips  of  the    type  of 
Lady    Grandisson     make    good 
bedding    Tulips,    but    those    of 
which    Yellow    Rose    may   be 
accepted  as  a  type  are  no  more 
suited  for  bedding  than  a  Lom- 
bardy  Poplar.      Their  stems  are 
weak,     twisting     and     drooping 
under   their    heavy    load   of   in- 
I  florescence,  and  after   the  first  rainfall  their 
petals  decay,  become  soil-stained,  and  badly 
bleached.     The  following  appear   to  be  good 
bedding  Tulips  from  the  all-desirable  character 
of  withstanding  bad  weather,  and  the  colouring, 
height  of  growth,  and  season  of  flowering  as 
given  will    help   the   planter   to    arrange    his 
displays  uniformly  and  in  .sequence  of  flowering. 
'The  Due  Van  Thols  are  the  heralds  of  their 
i  race.   They  are  all  forms  of  the  sweetly  scented 
T.  suaveolens,  numbering  about  twelve.    Their 
short  stems  are  a  defect,  though  a  common  one 
with  early-flowering  jilants.     Nevertheless,  we 
could  not  dispense  with  them— all  are  good. 

Of  second  earlies,  Brunhilde,  a  magnificent 
I  broad-petalled  white  flower  flushed  with  yellow, 
growing  I.")  inches  hieh  ;  Canary  Bird,  pure 
i  yellow,  1  foot  high  ;  Kei:er's  Kroon.  14  inches 
high,  scarlet,  edged  yellow  ;  the  Pottebnkkas, 
14  inches  high,  in  white,  scarlet,  and  yellow 
distinct  colourings  ;  Froser/a'ne,  a  grand  rosy 
carmine  flower,  1  foot  high  ;  and  Vermilion, 
another  grand  Tulip,  coloured  scarlet- vermilion, 
about  1  foot  high,  are  among  the  most  distinct 
— free,  also,  from  any  bad  traits. 

The  next  group,  holding  a  third  place  in 
sequence  of  flowering,  embraces  as  good  repre- 
sentatives :  Artiis,  rich  dark  scarlet,  9  inches 
high  ;  Chrysolora,  pure  yellow,  jialer  than 
Canary  Bird,  12  inches  high  :  Coleur  Fonceau, 
1  foot  high,  coloured  cerise,  flushed  and 
feathered    white    externally ;    Cottage  Maid, 
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under  1  foot  high,  choice  little  flower,  white, 
with  rosy  edging ;  Crimson  King,  crimson- 
scarlet,  10  inches  high  ;  V<in  Vondel,  1  foot 
high,  (jure  white,  a  very  striking  flower  and  a 
good  white  hedder— cannot  be  too  freely  used 
to  break  up  clashing  colours  ;  Yellow  I'rinre, 
a  very  fraijrant  yellow  Tulip  shading  to  orange 
with  age,  under  1  foot  high. 

The  last  to  flower,  and  which  are  succeeded 
by  the  Hay  -  flowering  Tulips,  embrace  as 
desirable  representatives  :  Voleur  Cardinal,  a 
massive  scarlet  flower  with  crimson  shading, 
1  foot  high  :  Duchesse  de  Farma,  1  foot  high, 
orange-.scarlet,  flushed  and  edged  old  gold  ; 
liosa  Mundi.  1  foot  high,  pink,  with  rosy 
shading  and  flushed  with  white  ;  Ronf.  Gi-ix  de 
Lin,  1  foot  high,  rich  rose,  flushed  with  white  ; 
Thoimis  Moore,  18  inches  higli,  large  flower 
coloured  orange,  shaded  terra-cotta,  and  flushed 
golden  yellow. 

Of  double  early-flowering  Tulips  one  can 
recommend  as  a  good  representative  half-dozen  : 
Imjienitor  Rubrm-um,  scarlet,  12  inches  high  ; 
La  Candeur,  white,  with  pink  tips  later, 
12  inches  high,  very  late  ;  Lad;/  Grandi^.ton, 
vermilion-scarlet,  of  Due  Van  Thol  habit,  very 
dwarf  and  brilliant,  but  few  petalled  ;  La 
Grandesae,  rose,  tinted  white,  1()  inches  high  ; 
L'Innocence,  snow  white,  very  choice  and  full 
flower  ;  Vunrbaak,  orange-scarlet,  possessing 
the  brilliancy  of  T.  Greigi,  comes  best  on  poor 
soils. 

Double  Tulips  should  not  be  watered  over- 
head, their  petals  quickly  decay,  and  in  forcing 
them  a  dry  buoyant  atmosphere  should  be 
maintained.  Yellow  Rose,  a  fine  double  Tulip 
and  sweetly  scented,  coloured  yellow,  with 
olive  petal  tips,  should  be  grown  for  its 
flowers,  though  its  lax  habit  leaves  much  to 
be  desired. 

Variegated  -  leaved  Tulips  make  excellent 
bedding  plants,  either  solely  or  in  association 
with  their  iilain-leaved  brethren,  but  one  cannot 
recommend  a  free  use  of  them,  for  their  floral 
colouring  is  not  vivid,  and  those  white  and 
pale  coloured  varieties  are  seen  to  disadvantage 
in  competition  with  their  leafage.  Cottage 
Maid  has  leaves  bordered  with  creamy  yellow 
and  edged  with  rose.  Its  flowers  are  white 
edged  with  rose.  La  Belle  Alliance  (Waterloo) 
has  silvery  white  leaf-margins  and  crimson- 
scarlet  flowers.  La  Candeur  has  white  flowers 
and  leaves  margined  with  cream.  Lac  Van 
Rki/n  has  rosy  violet  flowers  of  rather  dull 
colouring  and  silvery  margined  foliage.  Royal 
Standard  is  generally  grown  ;  its  flowers  are 
white  streaked  with  cerise,  and  the  foliage 
is  broadly  margined  creamy  white.  Yellow 
Prince  is  e.xceedingly  pretty,  flowers  yellow, 
foliage  variegated  and  edged  creamy  yellow 
on  a  milk-white  ground  colouring. 

V. — Parrot  Tulips. 

A  singular-looking  race  of  garden  origin,  at 
one  time  despised  as  fantastic,  gaudy,  and 
weird.  They  are  that  now,  but  their  singular 
shape  and  colouring  is  welcomed  by  many, 
though  the  old  prejudice  dies  hard.  Their 
weak  stems,  though  adding  to  their  grotesque- 
ness,  are  undesirable  features  in  a  garden  plant, 
and  it  is  very  necessary  to  carpet  the  soil 
beneath  them  with  some  low-growing  herb 
that  would  protect  the  flowers  from  mud 
splashes  and  give  the  stems  some  support. 
For  this  purpose,  the  common  Rock  Cress  or 
its  double  form  is  excellent  ;  it  gives  the 
needful  white,  always  lacking  in  Tulip  beds, 
and  most  desirable  in  the  case  of  the  gorgeous 
Parrot  Tulips.  Their  bulbs  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  flower  every  year  ;  a  few  out  of  each 
planting  will  bear  no  flowers,  and  this  is  not  a 
matter  for  surprise  when  one  considers  the  great 


tax  a  massive  Parrot  Tulip 
flower  places  ujion  its  bulb. 
Not  only  is  it  unusually  large 
for  a  Tulip,  but  the  hosts  of 
petaloid  processes  that  issue 
from  the  surfaces  of  the  petals 
arc  in  themselves  robbers  of 
tissue  derived  from  the  bulb. 
Those  who  care  to  weigh  the 
flowers  of  a  Parrot  Tulip  and 
that  of  a  Gesner  of  the  .same 
dimensions  will  find  the  Parrot 
weighs  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  Gesner.  There  are  six 
varieties  one  can  describe  as 
distinct,  and  though  each 
variety  has  several  names,  and 
may  perchance  be  known  to 
some  under  one  or  other  of 
them,  the  names  here  given  are 
those  in  general  use,  and, 
where  jiossible  to  learn,  those 
given  ihem  by  their  raisers. 
Admiral  Constantinople  is 
coloured  scarlet  and  variously 
splashed  orange.  Coleur  Caf^ 
has  brownish  red  flowers 
sjiangled  with  minute  dots  of 
chocolate,  giving  the  flower  a 
bright  bronzy  sheen.  Cramoisie 
Brilliant,  rich  crimson,  flecked 
and  splashed  with  chocolate, 
blue,  and  black.  Lutea  ma/<n; 
shades  of  yellow,  with  olive 
tints  showing  here  and  there. 
Maark  Graaf  [von  Baden]. 
yellow  with  orange  flecks, 
splashed  and  striped  externally 
with  scarlet.  Perfecta,  yellow, 
heavily  striped  scarlet  ;  the 
petals  are  remarkable  for  a 
series  of  horn-like  processes 
pointing  in  all  directions  that 
often  occur  on  their  surfaces. 
Intermediate  forms  are  legion. 
All  flower  in  May. 

Geo.  B.  Mallett. 
[The  monographs  of  various 
genera  published  in  The 
Garden  appear  to  have  been 
much  appreciated.  We  have,  therefore,  ar- 
ranged for  the  publication  of  others.  Lilies 
will  next  be  described. — Ed.I 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 


HYDRANGEA    SC.4NUE.NS    (THE    CLIMBING    HYDRANGEA)    IN    THE 
GARDEN  OF  MK.  BASHLEIGH  AT  MENABILLY,  CORNWALL. 


in  the  south-west.  Its  deeply  serrated,  some- 
what heart-shaped  leaves  are  about  4  inches  in 
length  and  .3  inches  in  breadth,  and  are  of  a 
very  pleasant  green.  The  large,  flat  corymbs,, 
often  10  inches  across,  are  composed  mainly  of 
small,  fertile  blossoms  that  detract  somewhat 
from  the  decorative  effect  of  the  plant,  the 
white,  sterile  blooms  being  few.  On  this- 
account  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  wall 
climber,  for  which  purpose  it  is  often  used  in- 
the  south-west,  as  in  that  favoured  climate 
there  are  many  beautiful  half-hardy  flowering 
subjects,  such  asSollyaheterophylla,  liignonias^ 
Taesonias,  Cassia  corymbosa,  Manettia  bicolor, 
and  numerous  others  that  do  well  on  open 
walls  and  are  far  more  ornamental.      As  a  tree 


A  CLIMBING  HYDRANGEA. 

FOR  many  years  this  plant,  now 
generally  known  as  Hydrangea 
scandens,  and  to  which  the  specific 
names  of  petiolaris,  cordifolia,  and 
volubilis  have  also  been  applied, 
was  thought  to  be  identical  with 
Schizophragma  hydrangeoides.  Both  plants 
were  introduced  from  .lapan  in  187!J,  both  are  ,  climber,  for  clothing  the  great  bare  trunks  with 


self-clinging  climbers  like  the  Ivy,  and  both 
bear  flat  flower-heads,  in  which  the  fertile 
blossoms,  which  are  inconspicuous,  far  out- 
number the  large  sterile  blooms.  However, 
a  Kew  authority  writing  in  The  Garden  in 
August,  1S96,  says  :  "  In  foliage  and  mode  of 
growth  this  species  resembles  Schizophragma 


foliage  and  flower,  however,  the  climbing 
Hydrangea  stands  un.surpassed,  for  here  its 
effect  is  striking  and  unique.  Clinging  to  the 
bole  with  rootlet."  thrown  out  from  its  lengthen- 
ing growths  it  requires  no  adventitious  aid  in 
the  shape  of  wire  or  tarred  string  to  ascend  the 
trunk,  but  when  once  planted  makes  its  way 


hydrangeoides,  and  is  frequently  grown  under  |  upward  year  by  year  until  it  has  enveloped  the 
that  name.  The  two  are  quite  distinct."  This,  whole  of  the  tall  shaft  with  its  twining  shoots, 
coming  from  Kew,  is  doubtless  correct,  though  :  The  specimen  portrayed  in  the  accompany- 
I  confess  that,  personally,  I  am  unaware  in  |  ing  illustration  is  growing  in  the  famous  garden 
what  the  difference  consists.  In  several  of  Menabilly,  Cornwall,  the  property  of  Mr.. 
gardens  that  I  know  Hydrangea  scandens  is  Jonathan  Rashleigh,  which  contains  a  collec- 
grown  as  Schizophragma  hydrangeoides.  It  is  tion  of  rare  and  tender  plants  unsurpassed  on 
a  deciduous  climber  and  quite  hardy,  at  least   the   mainland  of  England.     This  Hydrangea. 
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■was  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  Turkey  Oak 
about  thirteen  years  ago,  and  has  now  ascended 
the  trunk  to  a  height  of  over  40  feet.  The 
-climbing  Hydrangea  is  very  easily  propagated, 
for  if  the  creeping  stems  are  laid  along  the 
ground  and  held  in  position  by  pegs  roots  will 
be  freely  produced  and  shoots  will  start  from 
the  joints.  When  sufficient  root  growth  has 
been  made  the  pegged-down  stem  may  be  cut 
into  lengths,  each  one  of  which  will  form  a 
plant.  The  greatest  fault  of  this  Hydrangea  is 
that  its  flower-heads,  by  reason  of  the  few 
sterile  blossoms  they  contain,  are  not  sufficiently 
showy.  If  any  hybridiser  were  to  take  the 
plant  in  hand  and  eventually  succeed  in  elimi- 
nating the  fertile  blossoms  and  producing 
sterile  ones  in  their  place  we  should  have  a 
far  more  ornamental  plant,  and  one  that  would 
-always  command  admiration,  whether  used  as  a 
■wall  climber  or  for  covering  tree  trunks. 

S.  W.  FiTZHEEBEET. 


SPIR^A  AITCHISONI. 

This  plant  is  not  very  well  known  as  yet,  as  it 
has  only  been  introduced  some  five  or  six  years  ; 
but  when  it  is  better  known  it  will  become 
popular,  as  it  is  a  handsome  and  graceful  shrub, 
■somewhat  resembling  S.  lindleyana.  The  stems 
are  smooth  and  slender,  reddish  in  colour,  and  are 
■clothed  with  alternate,  pinnate  leaves.  Each 
leaf  consists  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  narrow 
deeply  serrated  leaflets  from  IJ  inches  to  2  inches 
in  length,  and  of  a  soft,  deep  green  colour.  The 
pure  white  flowers  are  freely  produced  in  terminal 
panicles,  and  open  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
August.  S.  Aitchisoni  requires  practically  the 
same  treatment  as  S.  lindleyana,  and  with  age 
attains  to  nearly  the  same  size.  Propagation  is 
■effected  by  seeds,  layers,  or  suckers  ;  the  latter, 
however,  are  sparingly  produced. 

Bagshot,  Surrey.  J.  C)-.ark. 

SOME  LESSER-KNOWN  JAPAN  TREES 
AND  SHRUBS. 

(Continued  from  page  200.) 

As  a  striking  pillar  plant  Polygonum  multi- 
florum,  which  makes  20  feet  to  25  feet  of  growth 
in  one  season,  is  invaluable,  and  the  long  undis- 
tinguished  Vitis   Thunbergi   has   proved   superior 


from  a  gardening  standpoint  to  V.  CoignetiiB, 
which  in  general  aspect  it  resembles.  It  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  leaves  being  hairy  beneath,  of 
thicker  texture,  and  assuming  a  richer  hue  in  the 
autumn. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Japanese  Hollies,  of  which 
the  most  beautiful  is  Ilex  latifolia,  is  Hovenia 
dulcis,  introduced  to  European  gardens  some 
ninety  years  since.  In  England  it  has  attained  a 
height  of  20  feet,  but  in  its  native  habitat,  ex- 
tending from  the  Himalayas  to  Japan,  it  attains 
nearly  double  these  proportions,  as  it  does  under 
cultivation  in  Australia,  where  it  forms  a  sym- 
metrical if  not  ornamental  specimen.  The  thickened 
flower-stalks,  somewhat  insipid,  but  not  unlike  a 
Pear  in  flavour,  are  said  to  have  medicinal 
properties. 

Among  evergreen  shrubs  there  should  not  be 
overlooked  Photinia  serrulata,  the  Linderas,  and 
Daphniphyllum  glaueescens.  Photinia  serrulata 
(figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  as  Cratajgus 
glabra)  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  seaside 
shrubs,  individual  specimens  attaining  a  great 
diameter. 

Not  less  than  twenty  species  of  Lindera  are 
found  in  the  Far  East,  by  far  the  handsomest  being 
L.  obtusiloba,  attaining  in  Japan  a  height  of 
20  feet  to  3()  feet.  In  Surrey  a  promising  specimen 
is  already  12  feet  in  height,  its  foliage  assuming 
annually  the  characteristic  clear  yellow  autumn 
tint.  L.  sericea,  found  further  north  than  is  L. 
obtusiloba,  is  equally  hardy.  Daphniphyllum 
glaucescens  is  a  singularly  handsome  shrub,  far  too 
little  known.  In  this  country  the  female  plant 
grows  luxuriantly  and  seeds  profusely,  the  seed 
germinating  freely,  unlike  consignments  received 
from  the  native  forests,  probably  due  to  their 
passage  through  the  tropics.  Professor  Sargent 
states  it  is  of  Malayan  origin,  though  apparently 
acclimatised  in  Japan. 

James  H.  Veitch,  F.L.S. 

[Reproduced,  by  permission,  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horlicidtural  Society.] 


NATURALISING  SPRING- 
FLOWERING  BULBS  AND 
PLANTS. 

Within    the    last   few  years    this    phase    of 
gardening  has  become  so  popular  that  there 
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are  few  gardens  that  have  not  some  spring- 
flowering  bulbs  planted  in  the  grass,  under  the 
trees  about  the  pleasure  grounds,  in  the 
orchard,  or  in  the  meadow  land  adjoining  the 
garden,  but  how  seldom  one  sees  an  effective 
group  planted  in  a  natural  way.  Too  often 
the  bulbs  are  set  out  in  lines  or  circles,  or 
dotted  about  in  small  clumps,  without  any 
attempt  at  natural  effect.  I  have  even  seen 
Daffodils  planted  on  i^arts  of  the  lawn  which 
are  mown  by  the  machine,  where  they  are 
quite  out  of  place. 

It  is  not  everyone  who  can  make  a  really 
natural  group,  but  it  is  at  least  easy  to  avoid 
set  patterns  or  dotting  at  even  distances  and 
the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  colours. 

What  I  write  in  these  articles  is  the  result 
of  my  own  experience,  which  has  been  gained 
from  several  years  of  planting,  and  the  illus- 
trations reproduced  are  from  negatives  I  have 
taken  from  the  results  of  such  planting.  They 
will,  I  trust,  help  to  show  what  a  pleasing  and 
interesting  picture  the  natural  spring  garden  can 
be  made,  quite  apart  from  the  flower  garden, 
generally  so  called,  where  such  things  as 
Daffodils  sadly  interfere  with  the  early  bedding 
out,  that  is,  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until 
their  leaves  have  died  down,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  the  bulbs,  for  on  this 
depends  the  flowering  for  another  season.  How 
untidy,  too,  a  bed  of  half-withered  Daffodil 
foliage  looks,  whereas  if  they  are  in  the  grass 
they  can  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed, 
and  the  withering  foliage  will  not  be  noticed 
amongst  surroundings  which  so  closely  resemble 
them. 

The  plants  I  name  are  obviously  only  a  few 
of  the  many  that  are  suitable  for  the  wild 
garden.  I  have,  however,  selected  those  with 
which  I  have  had  some  success,  and  after  the 
name  of  each  of  the  varieties  of  Daflbdils  I 
have  put  the  date  when  the  first  bloom  opened 
here  (North  Wales)  last  spring,  but  I  may  say 
that  most  of  them  were  about  three  weeks 
earlier  this  year  than  in  1902.  I  will  begin 
with 

Dafodils,  as  they  are  the  best  of  all  the 
spring-flowering  bulbs  for  our  purpose.  There 
are  few  of  this  family  that  will  not  flourish  in 
the  grass  ;  the  Polyanthus  varie- 
ties are  the  only  ones  that  have 
failed  here.  Some  varieties,  such 
as  Moschatus  (March  25),  a  charming 
little  white  gem  which  seeds  freely ; 
the  English  Lent  Lily,  Pallidas 
Precox  (February  19)  ;  and  Cernuus 
(March  25),  a  pretty  silvery  white 
flower  of  medium  size,  rather  expen- 
sive (about  5s.  6d.  per  dozen),  but 
■well  worth  having,  are  all  quite  at 
home  under  a  cool  covering  of  turf, 
although  they  will  not  flourish  in  the 
richer  garden  soil.  The  old  double 
yellow  Daffodil  (Telamonius  plenus) 
is  a  grand  one  for  massing,  and  is 
as  effective  as  any  when  ])lanted 
freely. 

As  to  the  trumpet  varieties,  in 
naming  the  following  I  have  selected, 
as  far  as  possible,  those  which  pro- 
duce seed,  and  are  therefore  more 
likely  to  become  established  and 
spread.  The  best  of  the  early  ones 
are :  Obvallaris  (February  18),  or 
tlie  Tenby  Daffodil,  of  uniform 
clear  yellow,  perfect  in  form,  and 
of  medium  size  ;  Golden  Spur 
(March  8),  large  deep  yellow,  with 
trumpet  1  o  b  e  d  ;  S  p  u  r  i  u  s 
(March  4),  soft  clear  yellow; 
and  Pallidus  Pr;ecox,  already 
mentioned,    a    lovely    pale    straw- 
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coloured  flower.  And  if  you  have  a  mossj' 
bank  wliere  the  grass  does  not  grow  too  long 
you  should  try  such  varieties  as  Minimus,  a 
tiny  little  gem,  which  was  in  bloom  here  this 
year  before  the  end  of  January,andCyclamineus 
(February  18),  a  very  distinct  and  dainty  little 
flower  of  rich  golden  yellow,  with  reflexed 
perianth,  which  seeds  freely,  so  should  soon 
become  established. 

These  are  the  best  of  the  early  varieties. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  later-blooming 
ones  which  can  be  used,  and  the  best  of  them, 
■which  are  not  too  expensive  to  procure  in 
•quantity,  are  Princeps  (March  20),  a  bicolor 
■with  sulphur  white  perianth  and  yellow  trum- 
pet ;  Rugilobus  (March  21),  a 
•very  sturdy  flower,  like  a  small 
Emperor,  but  earlier ;  Horsfieldii 
(March  20),  a  bicolor  with  white 
perianth  and  yellow  trumpet. 
This  very  nearly  resembles  Eni- 
,pre8s,  but  as  it  is  earlier  I  name 
it  in  preference  ;  Queen  of  Spain 
{March  27),  a  great  beauty,  clear 
yellow  throughout,  with  slightly 
reflexed  perianth,  of  medium  size. 
Although  not  a  seeder  it  can- 
not be  left  out  ;  Maximus 
(March  20),  a  large,  deep  golden 
yellow  flower  of  very  graceful 
form  ;  Emperor  (March  .30),  a 
bold,  strong  -  growing  yellow 
■flower  with  perianth  slightly 
paler  than  the  trumpet,  a  very 
good  seeder  ;  and  Grandis  (April 
9),  a  very  good  late  l)icolor. 

Then  there  are  the  Incompara- 
tilis  or  chalice-cupped  varieties. 
•Of  these  the  best  is  the  giant 
Sir  Watkin  (March  20),  a  grand 
ifiower  of  rich  sulphur  yellow 
■with  yellow  cup.  It,  however, 
produces  practically  no  seed. 
■Other  suitaljle  varieties  of  this 
section  are  Stella  (ilarch  21), 
■with  white  perianth  and  yellow 
cup,  which  seeds  fairly  well  ; 
Cynosure  (March  31),  primrose, 
■with  a  tinge  of  orange  in  the 
■cup.  Produces  very  little  seed  ; 
Frank  Miles  (April  1),  a  very 
beautiful  clear  yellow  flower  with 
prettily-twisted  perianth,  a  very 
poor  seeder;  Queen  Bess 
^March  16),  perianth  ■\vhite,  with 
widely-expanded  pale  yellow  cup, 
the  earliest  to  bloom  of  the 
Incomparabilis  section.  The 
double  Incomparabilis  I  have 
found  to  succeed  in  the  grass, 
and  their  large  heavy  heads  do 
not  get  splashed  in  the  grass  as 
they  do  in  the  border. 

The  three  best  are  Butter  and 
Eggs,  large,  full  double  flowers  of 
•clear     yellow    with    touches    of 
•orange  in  the  centre  ;    Eggs  and 
Bacon,  white,  with  orange  red  in  the  centre  ; 
and    Codlings  and   Cream,   white,    with   pale 
yellow  in   the   centre.      They   commenced   to 
bloom  together  this  year  on  March  26  ;  none 
of  them  produce  seed. 

Of  the  Leedsii  varieties,  which  are  similar 
in  shape  to  the  Incomparabilis,  the  best  are 
Amabilis  (March  2.^),  a  beautiful  silver  white 
flower  with  long  cup,  producing  no  seed  ;  i 
Leedsii  type  (March  26),  a  small  star-like 
silvery  white  flower  and  a  fairly  good  seeder  ; 
and  ilinnie  Hume  (March  27),  with  white 
perianth  and  broad  expanding  lemon  cup, 
■changing  to  white,  a  very  choice  variety, 
.seeding  fairly  well.  1 


Then  there  is  the  gorgeous  Barrii  Conspicuus 
(March  31),  with  large  rich  yellow  perianth 
and  cup  short  and  spreading,  of  the  same 
colour,  tinged  on  the  margin  with  brilliant 
oranae  scarlet.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  all,  and  although  it  does  not  produce  seed 
it  must  not  be  omitted.  Odorus  Rugulosus 
(March  26)  of  the  Jonquil  class,  rich  yellow 
and  sweet  scented.  Burbidgei  type  is  very 
early  and  effective,  and  produces  seed  fairly 
well.  John  Bain  (March  26),  a  lovely  white 
with  pale  lemon  cup,  quite  a  distinct  variety  ; 
no  seed.  Poeticus  Ornatus  (April  3),  with  its 
pure  white  flat  broad  perianth,  and  cup  tinged 
with  scarlet,  is  a  free  seeder  and  an  excellent 


Duchess  of  Westminster  (April  .5),  but  as 
there  are  so  many  good  varieties  without  these 
it  would  be  as  well  perhaps,  unless  money  is 
of  no  object,  to  wait  until  they  come  down  in 
price. 

I  think  I  have  now  mentioned  the  best 
varieties  of  Dafi'odils  for  naturalising,  so  1  will 
just  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  grouping  and 
best  situation  for  planting. 

For  Dattbdils  and  most  other  spring-flowering 
bulbs  a  position  should  be  selected  where  the 
ground  is  shaded  by  deciduous  trees  from  the 
hot  sun  in  summer.  This  will  keep  the  bulbs 
cool  during  their  season  of  rest,  and  the  over- 
hanging branches,  though  bare  of  leaves  during 
the  time  when  the  bulbs  are  in 
bloom,  will  act  as  a  .slight  screen 
to  save  the  flowers  from  being 
shrivelled  up  by  the  sun,  and 
so  be  a  means  of  preserving  them 
in  perfection  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  would  be  the  case  if 
they  were  without  such  shade. 

A  grassy  slope  facing  north, 
with  a  screen  of  trees  to  the 
south,  or,  better  still,  if  sheltered 
on  all  sides,  is  a  position  I  would 
select  in  preference  to  all  others, 
though  in  such  a  place  the  blooms 
will  be  slightly  later  in  opening, 
the  lengthened  time  that  they 
will  last  will,  I  think,  make  full 
compensation  for  this. 

W.  A.  Watts. 
Bronwylfa,  St.  Asnph. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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variety  for  naturalising.  The  Pheasant's  Eye 
Poeticus,  with  its  slightly  reflexed  perianth, 
which  blooms  considerably  later  than  Ornatus, 
is  also  good,  and  they  are  both  cheap. 
Biflorus  (April  1.5),  as  its  name  infers,  bears 
two  blooms  on  a  stalk,  with  white  perianth 
and  yellow  crown,  and  the  double  Poeticus, 
with  its  large  Gardenia-like  flower.?,  very  sweet 
scented,  which  is  one  of  the  last  to  bloom,  and 
likes  a  cool,  rather  damp  soil. 

There  are  amongst  the  newer  varieties,  which 
are  more  expensive,  many  that  are  excellent 
for  naturalising,  such  as  the  splendid  bicolor 
Victoria  (March  21),  the  white  trumpet 
Mme.    de     Graaf     (April    8),     and     Leedsii 


Y  no  means  a  common 
plant  in  English  gardens 
is  the  true  Dianthus 
gallicus  (Persoon),  the 
name  being  far  more 
common  than  the 
reality.  This  is  partly  owing  to 
the  readiness  with  which  flowers 
of  Alpine  Pinks  cross  with  one 
another,  so  that  seed  saved  in 
English  gardens  often  comes  untrue, 
but  it  is  due  still  more  to  a  confusion 
of  names,  D.  gallicus  having  been 
named  D.  arenarius  by  De  CandoUe 
and  Thory,  and  in  this  way  having 
been  thought  identical  with  D. 
arenarius  of  Linnaius  (Botanical 
Magazine,  tab.  2038),  a  native  of 
Russia  and  Northern  Europe,  and 
having  white  flowers  with  a  brown 
eye.  D.  gallicus  is  native  only  on 
tiie  west  coast  of  France,  Northern 
Spain,  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Biscaj 
reaches,  and  one  or  two  spots  ou 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  being  a 
sand-loving  maritime  species,  never 
reaching  far  inland.  The  only  good  portrait 
of  it  I  have  seen  is  in  "  Wooster's  Alpine  Plants," 
Series  I.,  page  113,  the  flower  for  that  work  having 
been  furnished  by  Backhouse's  York  nursery.  My 
first  acquaintance  with  it  was  made  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  late  Mr.  Harpur  Crewe,  sent 
me  cuttings  from  Biarritz,  which  I  reared  to 
flowering,  but  soon  lost.  Since  that  time  I  have 
more  than  once  brought  it  home  from  Biarritz, 
where  it  is  very  abundant  close  to  the  sea,  growing 
in  deep  sea  sand,  and  extending  some  distance 
into  the  woods  of  Pinus  Pinaster  which  grow  on  the 
sandhills  there. 

The  flower  is  uniform  pale  pink,  very  deeply 
incised,  the  height  of  the  rather  stout  stalk  is 
9  inches  to  12  inches.     The  grass  is  stiff  and  rather 
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substantial  for  the  size  of  the  plant.  In  ray  cold 
garden  it  has  seldom  flowered  till  September,  and 
has  rarely  lived  more  than  two  years.  I  am  now 
growing  it  on  a  mound  of  finely  riddled  stone, 
where  it  seems  happier  than  it  has  been  before, 
though  I  once  made  a  site  for  it  under  a  south  wall 
2  feet  deep  in  sand.  It  is  rather  tender,  and  a 
favourite  food  of  slugs.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 

Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 


HELTOPSIS  SCABRA  B.  LADHAMS. 

I  WOULD  strongly  advise  Mr.  Arnott  to  grow  this 
variety  of  Heliopsis  in  preference  to  pitclieriana  ; 
it  is  such  an  improvement  in  every  way.  The 
flowers  are  larger,  the  florets  slightly  recurve  at 
the  tips  and  give  grace  to  the  flower,  whereas  in 
pitcheriana  they  are  rigidly  erect.  In  colour,  too, 
B.  Ladhams  is  deeper  in  its  orange  tint,  and  is 
altogether  a  much  better  plant.  In  growth 
pitcheriana  is  a  trifle  taller.  E.  Molyneux. 


sunny  day  encourages  flower-buds  to  burst  forth  in 
full  splendour,  only  too  often  to  be  disfigured,  and 
sometimes  completely  spoilt  a  few  hours  after- 
wards by  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain.  Under  these 
circumstances  some  things  have  done  well,  amongst 
them  that  showy  little  annual  Silene  arenaria, 
flowering,  as  it  were,  in  defiance  of  the  inclement 
weather,  which  has  had  such  ruinous  effects 
upon  many  of  its  neighbours.  Its  dwarf  habit 
and  pleasing  pink  flowers,  so  abundantly  produced, 
malie  it  a  most  desirable  plant  for  bedding,  edging, 
and  for  the  rookery.  When  cut  and  tastefully 
arranged  in  small  vases  it  is  very  effective,  lasting 
for  fully  a  week.  X.  B.  F. 

Buxted  Park  Gardens. 


ANEMONE  ALPINA  AND  A.  SUL- 
PHUREA. 
Perhaps  others  besides  myself  have  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  raise  these  two  Anemones  from  seed. 
I  wrote  to  Herr  Otto  Froebel  on  the  subject,  and 
he  kindly  gave  me  the  hints  appended  and  per- 
mission to  offer  them  to  any  interested  in  the 
subject.  His  words  are  as  follow:  "The  seeds 
of  Anemone  alpina  and  A.  alp.  sulphurea  can  be 
sown  as  well  when  just  ripe,  or  later  in  autumn 
or  early  in  spring.  The  seeds  will  shoot  if  the 
soil  is  always  moist  and  kept  in  darkness.  I 
should  advise  you  to  sow  in  boxes,  on  which  you 
put  another  bo.x  of  the  same  size,  the  second  box 
also  full  of  soil  and  kept  always  moist,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  box  containing  tlie  seeds  to 
get  dry  and  to  receive  any  light."  With  this 
assistance  I  hope  to  be  able  to  raise  plants  of  A. 
alpina.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  seeds  (fresh) 
of  A.  alp.  sulphurea  from  any  nurseryman  who 
has  them  for  sale.  A.  C.  Bartholomew. 

Parle  House,  Beading. 


SILENE    ARENARIA. 
Owing   to    the  excessive  rainfall  of   the  present 
season    results    in    the    flower    garden    have    not 
altogether    been    satisfactory,    in    fact,    in    many 
cases   very  disappointing.     An  occasional   bright 


GENTIANA  ACAULIS. 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  flowering  plant  in  our 
gardens  in  early  summer  than  the  Gentianella. 
Its  comparative  rarity  may  be  due  to  many  causes, 
as  the  plant  is  fickle.  Year  by  year  in  spring  it  is 
one  of  those  things  that  are  invariably  offered  for 
sale  in  many  a  market  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Such  plants  are  eagerly 
bought  for  a  few  pence  and  taken  home  to  die. 
It  is  perplexing  that  one  cannot  lay  down  any 
hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  culture.  Looking  back 
over  an  extensive  practice  among  hardy  plants,  not 
always  confined  to  one  locality,  the  great  thing 
that  stands  out  so  prominently  is  that  on  a  light  or 
a  well-drained  soil,  or  a  soil  overlying  the  red  sand- 
stone, tliis  fine  plant  has  been  a  complete  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  clay  soil  exists  the  plant 
does  not  usually  grow  vigorously,  and  certainly  does 
not  flower  freely.  In  the  more  heavy  soils  a  dense 
carpet  of  small  growth  is  often  made,  with  little 
or  no  flower  as  a  result.  In  all  such  cases  give  a 
perfect  drainage  for  the  bed  or  border,  and  in 
this  way  freedom  to  the  many  stoloniferous  shoots 
that  are  constantly  being  made.  Thus  treated  I 
have  been  most  successful  with  the  plant,  even  in 
those  gardens  where  there  was  little  but  clay. 
Indeed,  in  one  garden,  not  merely  for  such  a  plant 
but  for  all  good  things  and  choice  bulbs,  the 
beds  had  to  be  made  throughout,  and  one  of  the 
preliminary  items  in  the  making  was  a  drainage  of 
brickbats  of  not  less  than  6  inches  below  the  beds. 
Here  with  much  else  this  common  yet  beautiful 
Gentian  gave  a  picture  of  colour  each  year.  In 
[  other  instances  one  could  form  a  permanent  edging 


of  the  plant  with  the  greatest  ease  by  simply 
digging  up  the  light  sandy  soil,  beating  it  down 
ha,rd  as  though  a  Box  edging  were  to  be  laid,  and 
with  the  small  often  single  bits  of  Gentian  ii> 
position  and  another  heavy  beating  with  spade  or 
a  good  treading  to  place  it  firmly  in  position. 
I'lrm  planting  in  all  the  lightest  soils  is  essential, 
and  of  the  many  edgings  I  have  planted  and 
purposely  walked  upon  again  and  again  I  have 
seen  no  instance  of  disapproval.  In  those  instances 
where  failure  has  dominated  past  efforts  I  would 
suggest  the  trial  of  an  edging  to  border  or  walk, 
taking  out  the  soil  and  replacing  it  with  old 
potting  material  and  gravelly  sand,  making  up  th& 
edging  quite  firmly  by  treading  or  beating.  It  is 
important  to  plant  in  September  or  October 
especially  October.  For  planting  I  prefer  quite 
small  pieces,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four 
shoots.  Gather  these  tightly  in  the  left  hand, 
place  in  position,  and  make  firm  at  once  with  soil 
and  treading.  Little  or  no  manure  is  required, 
and  where  soil  of  a  light  sandy  nature  exists  the 
growth  is  rapid  and  continuous  through  the  winter, 
as  may  be  seen  by  many  shoots  pushing  through 
the  soil  in  spring.  K.  Jenkins. 


A   WOODLAND   OF  SNuwliKd 


SNOWDROPS    IN    GRASS. 

Among  early  flowers  the  Snowdrop  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  welcome.  Flowering  at  a  ti  me  when 
gardens,  fields,  and  forests  are  bare,  it  is  all  the 
more  appreciated.  It  is  one  of  the  first  hardy 
flowers  to  remind  us  that  Nature's  forces  are  at 
work,  and  will,  in  due  time,  girdle  the  year 
with  flowers  in  their  respective  .season.s.  Dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  Snowdrop 
has  increased  very  much  in  public  favour ; 
in  many  of  our  public  parks  and  in  private 
gardens  large  masses  may  be  seen  naturalised 
in  the  grass,  where  formerly  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  attempted.  While  Snowdrops  are 
fairly  accommodating  in  the  matter  of  soil, 
they  do  best  in  light  friable  loams,  resting  on 
gravel,  or  on  a  sandy  subsoil,  which  admit  of 
surplus  water  percolating  readily  away,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  not  liable  to  get  dust  dry  in 
periods  of  drought.  The  fact  of  their  doing 
in  many  instances  so  well  under  deciduous 
trees,  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the 
shade  preventing  the  premature  ripen- 
ing of  the  bulbs  by  early  droughts. 
Clayey,  heavy,  wet  soils,  or  subsoils 
through  which  water  does  not  pass 
readily,  are  perhaps  least  adapted  to- 
the  naturalisation  of  the  bulbs  in  the 
grass. 

In  such  soils,  if  it  is  found  they 
do  not  increase,  and  more  than  hold 
their  own,  it  is  little  use  planting  on 
an  extensive  scale.  Something  may  be 
done,  however,  by  phmting  in  a  more 
moderate  way  in  cultivated  ground, 
where  the  conditions  can  be  made 
more  suitable  by  adding  light,  friable, 
or  sandy  material,  and  mixing  with 
the  heavier  soil.  Where  the  condi- 
tions are  found  suitable  as  to  soil  and 
position  for  planting  large  masses  in 
the  grass  for  eff'ect,  the  turf,  if  good 
enough  to  keep,  should  be  lifted  and 
laid  aside.  If  the  soil  requires  any 
addition  in  the  way  of  leaf  mould,  wood 
ashes,  or  other  material,  it  should  be 
spread  over  the  surface  and  incor- 
porated with  the  soil  with  a  spade,  or 
steel  fork,  levelling  tlie  ground  after- 
wards to  the  desired  form.  The  bulbs 
should  then  be  sown  liberally,  and 
forked  in  to  a  depth  of  il  inches  or 
.3  inches,  the  surface  being  again  raked 
over,  the  turf  replaced,  and  the  work 
finished  by  passing  a  roller  over  it. 
September  or  October  is  the  best  time 
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for  this  work.  Anything  in  the  nature 
of  fancy  designs,  straight  lines,  or 
circles,  should  be  avoided  in  seeking 
after  true  natural  effects  when  estab- 
lishing masses  in  the  grass. 

The  best  Snowdrop  for  planting 
extensively  is  the  old  Galanthus  nivalis, 
which  does  well  and  increases  freely 
where  some  of  the  newer  ones  make 
little  headway.  The  double-flowered 
variety  of  G.  nivalis  seems  to  estab- 
lish itself  and  succeed  as  well  as  the 
single,  though  not  so  effective.  G. 
nivalis  and  its  varieties  seem  to  hold 
their  own,  and  multiply  more  freely 
than  most  of  the  newer  .sorts.  G. 
Imperatii,  G.  Elwesii,  and  G.  plicatus 
can  be  had  in  quantity  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  are  well  worth  trying  to 
establish  in  the  grass  in  separate 
masses  or  clumps.  G.  Foster!  I  had 
great  hoi)es  of,  as  it  is  a  fine  strong 
grower,  seeds  freely,  and  for  a  new  sort 
could  be  had  in  considerable  quantity  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be  liable 
to  be  decimated  by  the  Snowdrop 
fungus,  and  with  me  has  almost 
disappeared.  Another  variety  which 
increases  freely  is  the  October- flowering 
Snowdrop,  Galanthus  octobrensis,  and 
when  it  can  be  got  in  suthcient  quantity 
promi.ses  to  be  well  worth  trying  to 
establish  in  grass.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  this  Snowdrop  ;  I  must  say  I  agree  with 
those  who  consider  it  a  welcome  addition, 
though  some  think  that  it  is  like  "  snow  in 
summer,"  altogether  out  of  season.  The 
Straffan  Snowdrop,  a  large  variety  of  cauca- 
sicu.s,  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  is 
making  itself  at  home  here  in  the  grass. 
A  small  patch  of  it  last  season  had  every 
appearance  of  establishing  itself  and  increasing. 
There  are  others  of  the  newer  accjuisitions, 
which  may  in  time  be  found  suitable  for 
naturalising,  but  at  present  they  are  too 
scarce,  and  can  be  better  attended  to,  properly 
labelled,  and  increased  by  growing  in  beds  or 
spare  places  in  cultivated  ground. 

Naturalising  bulbs  in  the  grass  is  by  no 
means  new.  Breadths  of  Snowdrops  and 
Daffodils  may  be  met  with  in  some  old  places 
planted  long  ago,  but  still  giving  annual 
evidence  that  flower  lovers  in  the  olden  time 
knew  how  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  Nature's  book. 
One  such  example  exists  here  at  Dunrobin, 
where  among  some  aged  trees  near  the  old 
castle  the  ground  has  been  annually  carpeted 
with  a  sheet  of  Snowdrops,  certainly  for  more 
than  100  years,  and  probably  much  longer. 
There  is  no  record  or  tradition  as  to  when  or 
by  whom  they  were  planted,  but  most  likely 
for  one  of  the  Countesses  of  Sutherland  some 
time  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century. 
This  old  plantation  has  been  the  nucleus  or 
parent  of  the  considerable  extensions  made 
here  from  time  to  time,  and,  so  far  as  present 
appearances  go,  may  continue  for  generations 
yet  to  come.  D.  Melville. 

Dunrobin  Castle  Gardens,  Sutherland, 


WHERE   SNOWDROPS  THICKLY   CLUSTER. 


arranging  a  collection.  What  I  am  specially 
an.\io«9  to  see  more  encouraged  are  mixed  collec- 
tion.s  arranged  for  effect  on  a  given  space,  such  as 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  asking  for  at 
the  coming  Chiswick  show — of  course,  giving  a 
chance  to  small  as  well  as  laree  growers  in  the 
matter  of  space  to  be  filled.  Everything  should 
be  distinct  ;  then  all  or  many  of  the  different  types 
would  be  represented  and  brought  out,  whereas  in 
offering  prizes  for  say  six,  nine,  or  twelve  kinds 
only— though  1  would  by  no  means  like  to  see 
such  classes  abandoned — a  few  of  the  very  choicest 
kinds  are  necessarily  exhibited.  Each  variety 
should  be  legibly  and  correctly  labelled,  and  this 
applies  to  all  vegetables  exhibited,  either  shown  as 
single  dishes  or  otherwise. 

One  of  the  most  important  regulations  I  should 
much  like  to  see  universally  adopted  is  the  number 
of  specimens  of  each  vegetable  to  be  exhibited.  At 
some  of  our  leading  shows  there  is  no  mention  as 
to  this,  consequently  those  living  at  a  distance  are 
much  handicapped,  as  the  expenses  of  transit  are 
considerable,  and  by  limiting  the  numbers  everyone 
would  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  regards  this. 
Each  kind  should  be  shown  to  represent  a  fair  dish 
and  no  more.  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  in  many 
places  it  is  so,  and  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  become  gener.al,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  not  only  would  this  meet  the  wishes  of 
exhibitors  generally,  but  it  would  also  simplify  the 
details  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  staging. 

Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

EXHIBITING  VEGETABLES. 

I  AM  glad  to  notice  that  at  nearly  all  our 
most  important  exhibitions  collections  of 
vegetables  now  form  an  attractive  feature, 
and  will,  1  feel  certain,  do  more  so  in 
the  future,  but  there  is  yet  much  to  learn 
not  onlj'  as  to  what  constitutes  quality  in 
the  highest  degree,  but  in  the  preparation  of  the 
various  specimens  and  the  art  of  setting  up  and 


FAILURES    AND    SUCCESSES    WITH 
POTATOES. 

Is  a  recent  article  which  appeared  in  The  Garden 
I  was  privileged  to  discuss  the  gloomy  outlook  for 
Potatoes  generally,  and  having  since  then  been 
engaged  in  the  important  work  of  lifting  the  crop 
1  am  able  to  speak  now,  not  of  anticipations,  but 
realisation  as  regards  this  indispensable  vegetable. 
Lifting  Potatoes  is  not  an  operation  requiring  a 
great  amount  of  skill  and  experience,  but  it  may 
be  either  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  most  disappointing  garden 
tasks,  just  according  as  the  crop  turns  out.  To  a 
man  who  takes  any  pride  at  all  in  vegetable 
culture  I  know  of  nothing  more  interesting  than 
Potato  digging  when  the  roots  compete  with  each 
other  in  the  number  of  well-shaped  tubers  turned 
out.  The  back-aching  part  of  the  business  is  for- 
gotten in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  but  how 


diEferent  are  the  sensations  of  the  digger  when  the 
crop  is  scrubby  and  scanty,  and  all  the  best 
specimens  are  marred  by  the  presence  of  disease. 
Potato  lifting  then  is  a  depressing  task,  and  one 
that  even  an  enthusiast  fails  to  take  interest  or 
find  pleasure  in. 

My  own  Potato  lifting  experience  this  year  has 
been  a  peculiar  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  disap- 
pointment, and  in  course  of  progress  I  have  been 
brought  face   to  face  with   problems  that  seem  to 
be  worthy  of  discussion  with  a  view  to  coming  at 
a  correct  solution.      In  the  first  place,  no  man  can 
take  a   fork    in    hand    this   year   to  dig   Potatoes 
without  thoughts  of  disease.     The  grim  ogre  faces 
j'ou  at  every  turn,  and  whether  the  crop  will  be 
affected   much  or  little  is  a  matter  of  mere  con- 
jecture before  lifting  operations  commence.     It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  certain  varieties  are  much 
more  liable  to  disease  than  others,  but  why  is  this? 
There  are  various  theories.     Some  people  say  that 
the  Potatoes  most  liable  to  disease  are  varieties  of 
long    standing,    the    constitutions    of    which    are 
weakened  by  continued  cultivation  and  inbreeding. 
Theoretically  there  may  be  something  in  this,  but 
it  does  anything  except  explain  why  British  Queen 
should  be  the  worst  diseased  variety  in  my  collec- 
tion.    The  Potato  in  question  is  one  of  compara- 
tively modern   introduction,   and    is   possessed   of 
vigour  almost  unsurpassed  by  any  other;   yet  it 
was  in  British  Queen  that  I   beheld   the  first  tell- 
tale blotches  on  the  foliage,  and  when  digging  the 
other  day  it  was  a  cheerless  task,  having  to  throw 
all  the  best  tubers  to  the  waste  heap. 

The  fact  is  we  have  got  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  one  Potato  takes  disease  badly,  while  another 
is  possessed  of  power  to  resist  the  plague,  and  that 
is  about  all  we  know  regarding  the  matter.  For 
instance,  I  have  had  growing  side  bv  side  two  well- 
known  Potatoes,  namely,  Sutton's  Ringleader  and 
Sutton's  Ninety-fold,  both  of  which  gave  good 
crops,  but  quite  one-half  of  the  latter  werediseased, 
while  of  the  former  I  hardly  found  a  bad  tuber. 
Why  should  Ninety-fold  be  diseased  to  the  extent 
of  (jiD  per  cent,  and  Ringleader  escape,  though  both 
were  grown  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  ? 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  regarding  disease  that 
remain  unsolved,  and  though  I  shall  probably 
grow  Ringleader  in  the  future  in  preference  to 
Ninety-fold,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  experience 
of  other  growers  will  not  coincide  with  my  own. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  some  quarters 
that  vigorous  haulm  growth  is  not  an  indication  of 
a    good   crop   of    tubers,    but   the    experience    of 
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successive  seasons  convinces  me  more  than  ever 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  good  Potatoes  without 
strong  healtliy  growth,  and  the  character  of  the  crop 
can  be  estimated  by  the  appearance  of  the  haulm 
during  the  growing  season.  By  way  of  illustration 
I  may  add  that  I  had  a  patch  of  the  Sutton  Flour- 
ball  and  another  of  Chiswick  Favourite,  with 
several  rows  of  Syon  House  Prolific  in  between. 
From  the  very  outset  the  growth  of  the  first  two 
was  far  ahead  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  finish  Syon 
House  Prolific,  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  Potato,  did  not  return  half  a  crop, 
while  Flourball  and  Chiswick  Favourite  turned  out 
splendidly. 

I     cannot      account     for     the     failure     unless ' 
something    was    wrong    with    the    sets,    which    I 
obtained   from   a   reliable   source,   and    they  were 
nicely   sprouted   when  planted.     Another  variety 
which  served  me  in  the  same  way  was  the  popular 
Sir   John    Llewelyn,    which   is   admittedly  a    fine 
Potato,  and  yet  for  some  reason  or  other  it  made 
nothing  but  spindling  growth,  ripened  off  quickly, 
and  returned  about  half  an  average  crop.     If  other 
varieties  that  I  have  named  have  done  well,  why 
not  Sir   .John  Llewelyn  and  Syon   House  Prolific, 
which     are     both      comparatively     modern     and 
possessed   of    youthful    vigour?      (Juite    the    best 
Potato   I    have   grown   this    year   is    the    Factor,  I 
■which  was  the  strongest  growing  variety   I    had.  j 
1    venture    to   predict   a   future   for    this    Potato,  ' 
-which  in  every  instance  that  has  come  before  my 
notice  has  produced  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  pebble- 
shaped  tubers  of  perfect  shape.     Evergood  ran  the 
above  very  close,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  one  of 
the    best    of    the    newer    Potatoes.       Carltonian,  i 
Progress,    and    General    Roberts    have    all    done  1 
exceedingly  well,  and  in  each  of  the  above  cases 
the  haulm  was  strong  and  vigorous,  while  in  all 
cases  where  the  growth  was  weak  and  ripened  off 
early  the  crop   was  unsatisfactory.     What  is  the 
cause  of  this  spindling  haulm  growth   which  has 
been   so   prevalent   this  year?      The   too  familiar 
blight   has   apparently    nothing    to    do    with    it, 
because  before  any  signs  of  the  well-known  disease 
appeared  the   leaves    showed  a  tendency  to  curl, 
dark  rusty  spots  appeared  on  them,  and  the  stems 
became  stunted.     Is  the  root  of  the  trouble  to  be 
found  in  the  old  leaf-curl  disease  which  was  known 
to  Potato  growers  years  and  years  ago,  but  about 
which  little  has  been  heard  of  late  ? 

The  experience  of  1903  supports  the  contention 
I  have  made  on  different  occasions  that  there  is 
wisdom  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  regard 


to    varieties.       Potatoes    of    long    standing,    like ' 
Beauty   of   Hebron,    Snowdrop,    Early  Rose,   and  j 
even    Windsor     Castle,     have     suffered     several}' * 
through  blight,  and  in  many  cases  have  cropped 
lightly,    while,     generally    speaking,     it     is     the 
vigorous  varieties  of  recent  introduction  that  have 
successfully   repelled   disease   and    returned    good 
crops. 

In  short,  sentiment  must  play  no  part  in  Potato 
culture.     There  should  be  none  of  that  sticking  to 
an  old  variety   because  it  once  did  well,   because 
Potatoes,  even  the  best  of  them,  wear  out  in  time, 
and  the  grower  who  sticks  to  them  when  that  time  j 
has    come    simply    for    old    association's   sake   is' 
certainly  not  wise  in   his  generation.     Lest  I   be 
charged  with  not   mentioning  the  names  of  many 
other   good   varieties,   let  me  add,   in  conclusion,  ' 
that  my  remarks  are  confined  to  Potatoes  grown 
in  my  own  garden  this  season. 

G.  H.  HoLLING  WORTH. 


A  PLEA  FOE  DECORATIVE 

DAHLIAS. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,  —  As  a  lover  of  Dahlias,  without 
being  a  specialist,  I  should  like  to 
express  myself  in  sympathy  with  the 
remarks  made  in  the  leading  article  on 
"  Dahlia  Fancies"  (page  161)  respecting 
the  disappearance  of  the  old  decorative 
Dahlias  once  so  popular  in  gardens. 
When  everything  that  can  be  has  been 
said  in  favour  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  it  is 
no  argument  that  the  wide  -  petalled 
flower  should  be  banished  from  our 
midst,  because  there  is  room  for  both, 
and  to  grow  the  former  section  and 
discard  the  latter  looks  very  much  like 
riding  a  hobby  to  death.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
varieties  mentioned,  including  Henry 
Patrick,  Lady  Penzance,  William  Pearce, 
and  Fire  King,  and  in  my  own  case 
they  made  quite  a  sensation  in  a  garden 
in  which,  prior  to  their  advent,  single 
varieties  were  almost  exclusively  grown. 
Now,  in  many  cases,  the  wide-petalled 
decorative  Dahlia  has  gone  under,  crushed 
into  insignificance  by  the  modem  Cactus, 
but  in  another  sphere  the  favourite  of 
other  days  still  holds  its  own.  To  see 
the  decorative  Dahlias  grown  and  appre- 
ciated as  they  deserve  to  be  one  should 
peep  into  wayside  gardens  of  cottagers 
and  amateurs,  and  into  the  domains  of 
those  who  are  not  versed  in  variety 
names  and  sections,  but  love  the  Dahlia  as  a  good 
old  garden  flower  and  share  their  affections  equally 
between  the  new  Cactus  and  the  older  forms. 
Suppose  a  white  Dahlia  is  wanted  for  cutting  or 
for  making  a  display  in  the  garden,  have  we  any- 
thing better  now  than  Henry  Patrick  ?  I  doubt  it, 
and,  as  the  Editor  aptly  puts  it,  "to  let  this 
grand  type  of  a  good  flower  fall  into  disuse  is  to 
neglect  some  of  the  very  best  flowers  we  can  have 
in  our  gardens."  G.  H.  H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor   is   not    responsible    for  the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


TREE     LUPINS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SI  R,^In  The  Garden  for  August  8,  in  the 
article  referring  to  the  Tree  Lupin,  some 
doubt  was  e.xpressedas  to  its  being  hardy 
in  the  North.  It  succeeds  well  with  us 
here  in  the  Midlands,  (jOO  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  it  is  often  colder  here  than  some 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  as  I  have  seen  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Roses  there  in  full  bloom  at  the  end  of  Ma}',  and 
ours  have  onl}'  just  been  showing  bud.  I  always 
prune  the  Tree  Lupins  myself  about  the  middle  of 
August  after  they  have  finished  flowering,  and  thin 
out  all  the  old  and  decayed  wood,  shortening  the 
branches  to  a  sprig  growing  outwards,  and  reducing 
the  bushes  to  about  4  feet  high  ;  then  with  a  circle 
of  thick  rope  around  the  branches  and  securing 
this  to  a  stout  stake,  I  make  them  secure  against 
the  strong  gales  we  have  in  our  exposed  situation. 
We  grow  Tree  Lupins  as  a  hedge,  and  this  year  we 
have  taken  out  every  other  old  tree  (four  years  old) 
and  shall  fill  in  in  the  spring  with  j'oung  seedlings, 
uf  which  plenty  come  up  round  the  old  plants. 
Edghaslon,  Birminyham.  E.  P.  K. 


THE  USELESSNESS  OF  MALMAISON 
CARNATIONS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  notes  upon 
the  above  by  "T.,"  also  the  reply  furnished  by 
Mr.  Ellis  in  defence  of  the  Malmaison.  I  also  note 
"T.'s"  remarks  in  the  issue  of  the  l'2th  inst., 
relating  to  the  samesubject.  "If  pugdogsare  kept 
for  one  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  not  for  beauty," 
I  am  sure  Malmaisons  are  quite  rice  versa.  I 
should  just  like  to  add  a  few  lines  with  regard 
to  the  Malmaison  and  its  culture,  criticised  by 
"  T." 

In  the  first  place,  I  quite  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Ellis  says,  and  fully  endorse  his  letter  of  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  the  culture  of  the  Malmaison,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  "  T."  when  he  says  that  the  Mal- 
maison is  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  that  a  plant  in  a 
6-inch  pot  carrj'ing  only  one  bloom  is  not  very 
attractive.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Malmaison  ; 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  cultivator.  I  can  assure  "  T." 
that  the  man  who  only  gets  one  bloom  from  a 
6-inch  pot  is  not  up-to-date.  I  have  seen  Mal- 
maisons and  grown  them  myself  with  from  three 
to  six  blooms  on  a  plant  in  a  6-inch  pot.  That  is 
when  you  see  the  beauty  of  Malmaisons.  For  my 
part  I  think  of  all  flowers  the  Malmaison  ranks 
second  to  none  if  grown  well  and  of  good  size  and 
good  quality.  It  is  without  doubt  a  flower  that 
is  thought  a  great  deal  of,  not  for  the  sake  of 
fashion  altogether,  but  for  its  beautj'  and  delicious 
scent,  which,  unlike  that  of  many  more  flowers,  is 
most  delicate  and  pleasing.  I  would  just  like  to 
add  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  best,  then  "  T."  may 
give  them  a  trial  and  alter  his  harsh  opinion  con- 
cerning the  Malmaison,  of  which  I  am  a  great 
lover.  They  are  Nell  (iwynne.  Princess  of  Wales, 
Thora,  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Trelawny,  Soult, 
Calypso,  Baldwin,  Mercia,  and  Lady  Ulrica. 

J.    S.    HiGOINS. 

The  Gardens,  RiVj,  Corwen,  Xorth  Wales. 
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A     PLANT    SHELTER. 
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I  ANY  passengers  on  the  London  and 
South  -  Western  Kailway  have 
noticed  in  the  Surbiton  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  a  series 
of  enclosures  that  are  evidently 
erected  for  the  protection  of  plants. 
Several  letters  having  been  received  asking  for 
a  description  and  details  as  to  their  construc- 
tion we  took  photographs  of  them,  from  vphich 
the  accompanying  illustrations  have  been  made. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  have  kindly  supplied  us 
with  the  following  information  concerning 
these  plant  shelters.  Thej'  are  termed  "  shade 
gates,"  are  made  simply  by  fastening  reed  mats 
upon  a  wooden  framework,  and  may  be  had  in 
different  sizes. 

They  are  erected  with  the  idea  of  giving 
necessary  shade  and  shelter  to  young  plants, 
to  protect  them  from  the  morning  sun  in  spring 
and  early  summer  while  in  a  frozen  state  and 
the  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun  later  in  the 
summer.  They  allow  a  free  entrance  of  light 
and  air,  and  do  not  draw  and  soften  the  plants. 
They  are  also  valuable  for  hardening  off  plants 
in  early  summer  before  bedding  out,  and  should 
prove  very  valuable  in  large  private  gardens. 
They  are  useful  for  wintering  Bamboos  and 
many  tender  shrubs,  for  they  afford  an  ideal 
protection  from  severe  weather.  We  use  them 
for  growing  Primulas,  raising  seedlings,  for 
Trilhums,  Cypripediums,  and  North  American 
shade-loving  plants.  In  private  gardens  their 
principal  uses  would  be— hardening  off  bedding 
plants,  wintering  tender  shrubs  which  had  been 
planted  out  in  summer,  and  planting  (in 
summer)  Polyanthuses,  Primro.ses,  Myosotis, 
Violets,  and  such  plants  which  reciuire  a  certain 
amount  of  shade  in  the  hot  weather.  The 
shade  gates  need  never  be  idle.  We  make  use 
of  them  also  for  wintering  young  Violas,  itc. 

The  reed  mats  which  are  used  to  form  these 
shelters  cost  only  £2  S.?.  per  dozen,  full  size,  and 
they  last  for  years.  During  summer  they  are 
valuable  for  shading  plants  in  frames  and  pits. 
They  roll  up,  and  are  of  neat  appearance,  and 
four  or  five  Archangel  mats  would  bo  worn 
out  as  soon  as  one  reed  mat.  For  protecting 
plants  from  frost  a  similar  mat,  but  the  reeds 
rather  more  closely  placed,  is  used,  and  Messrs. 
Barr  find  that  one  mat  of  this  description  will 
keep  off  as  much  frost  as  three  or  four  Arch- 
angel mats.  These  thicker  ones  are  £3  per 
dozen ;  they,  too,  roll  up  easily,  and  take  up 
but  little  space. 
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INDOOR    GARDEN. 

Lilt  of  the  Vallet. 
A    S  a  cut  flower  this  now  may  be  had  all  the 
/%  year  round,  therefore  see  that  a  sufE- 

/  %  cient  number  of  crowns  are  in  stock  to 
/  %  introduce  every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
2  \_  a  successional  batch.  Retarded  crowns 
will  be  available  for  some  time  yet, 
but  at  any  season  of  the  year  crowns  start  more 
freel}'  and  uniformly  if  subjected  to  a  low  tem- 
perature by  the  refrigerating  process  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  starting  to  force  them.  After 
crowns  are  once  introduced  into  the  forcing  house 
care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  progress  be 
gradual  and  progressive  until  the  spikes  are  fully 
developed  and  the  bells  show  colour,  when,  if 
necessary,  they  may  be  retarded. 

LiLIUM    LONGIl-LORnsi    HaRRISII. 

An  early    batch   of   this  I>ilium   should  now  be 
potted  up.   Place  a  i»ingle  bulb  in  a  6-inch  or  7-inch 


pot,  a  compost  of  sound  turfy  loam  pulled  into 
rough  pieces,  with  an  equal  part  of  leaf-soil  and  an 
addition  of  sand  suits  them.  Make  the  pots  half 
full  onl}'  with  the  soil,  on  which  place  a  little  sand 
to  rest  the  bulb  upon  ;  fill  in  around  the  bulb  with 
soil  pressed  moderately  firm,  leaving  its  apex 
only  uncovered,  and  unless  the  soil  be  very  moist 
a  watering  will  be  necessary,  after  which  allow  the 
pots  to  drain,  and,  when  dry  on  the  surface,  place 
them  under  a  stage  in  a  greenhouse.  Cover  with 
cocoanut  fibre  to  a  depth  of  about  4  inches  ;  they 
ma3'  remain  there  until  the  bulbs  start  into  growth, 
when  they  may  be  subjected  to  a  gentle  forcing 
process. 

Tdlips 
for  early  forcing  should  now  also  be  boxed  up.  For 
this  purpose  boxes  may  be  used  similar  to  those 
used  for  Roman  Hyacinths.  A  light  rich  soil  is 
necessary,  in  which  place  the  bulbs  3  inches  apart, 
and  only  slightly  covered  with  soil  made  firm  by 
the  hand.  The  boxes  may  be  placed  either  in  a 
cold  frame  or  under  the  stages  in  a  cold  house, 
covered  to  a  depth  of  4  inches  with  fibre,  and  kept 
quite  cold  until  root  action  is  well  advanced.  If 
required  for  early  flowering  they  must  be  placed  in 
a  temperature  of  4.")''  to  .")0"  by  night,  and  exposed 
to  full  light  by  day.  As  the  blooms  develop  their 
colour  they  may  be  potted  up  five  bulbs  in  a  5-inch 
pot,  selecting  such  bulbs  as  are  in  an  tqual  stage  of 
growth.  The  Darwin  Tulip  is  well  adapted  for  pot 
cultivation,  and  forms  a  charming  succession  to  the 
early  blooming  varieties,  their  long  tough  stems 
render  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  cutting 
purposes,  and  there  is  not  within  the  whole  range 
of  spring  flowering  plants  anything  more  gorgeous. 

Chrysanthemums 
for  decoration  should  be  under  glass  by  this  time, 
and  as  abundance  of  room  in  early  vineries  and 
Peach  houses  is  gene- 
rally available  at  this 
season  there  is  but 
little  excuse  for  keep- 
ing them  out  of  doors. 
Keep  the  plants  neatly 
tied  up  and  attend  to 
disbudding  as  the 
flower  -  buds  develop, 
retaining  the  crown  or 
terminal  bud  free  from 
injury;  the  foliage  must 
also  be  kept  clean  and 
healthy  by  applications 
of  flowers  of  sulphur 
wherever  mildew  shows 
itself,  and  by  fumiga- 
tion with  XL  All  Com- 
pound to  rid  the  points 
of  the  shoots  of  aphis. 
Regular  supplies  of 
clear  liquid  manure 
must  be  given  to  the 
plants,  and  an  occa- 
sional light  top-dress- 
ing of  Clay's  or  Peru- 
vian Guano. 

J.  Jaques. 
We7idoi'er. 


many  of  the  trees,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  the 
crop,  have  made  strong  growth  and  the  ground  is 
now  in  good  order,  immediate  attention  must  be 
directed  to  root  -  pruning,  otherwise  the  full 
advantage  which  may  be  derived  from  the  judicious 
performance  of  this  operation  will  be  lost.  Walt 
trees  of  all  kinds,  commencing  with  Apricots^ 
early  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  if 

Root-pruned 

with  care  now  will  fruit  abundantlj'  next  year. 
But  amateurs  and  others  who  have  not  seen  this 
operation  skilfully  performed  must  not  suppose 
that  root-pruning  means  a  general  cutting  away  of 
all  the  roots  which  extend  beyond  a  certain  line, 
and  then  filling  the  trench  in  again.  The  proper 
way  is  to  open  out  a  trench  at  the  extremity  of  the 
principal  roots,  and  then  with  a  steel  fork  to  work 
inwards  until  a  number  of  the  strongest  roots  have 
been  traced  to  within  a  reasonable  distance  below 
the  surface  of  the  border.  These  will  then  require 
slightly  cutting  back  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the 
work  of  relaying  in  fresh  loam,  which  must  be 
made  very  firm  by  ramming,  will  follow  as  the 
trench  is  filled  in  again.  If  the  old  compost  is 
reallj'  good  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  loam  will 
sulKce,  and  the  addition  of  manure  as  a  mulching 
only  will  complete  the  work.     Where  the 

Formation  of  Orchards 

is  contemplated,  thorough  draining  must  precede 
all  other  operations.  Trenching  as  deep  as  the 
soil  will  allow  will  then  follow,  and  the  time  of 
planting  will  be  regulated  by  the  soil.  On  free, 
friable  soil  it  may  be  done  at  once,  but  cold,  heavy 
soils  often  first  require  turning  over  a  second  time 
and  full  exposure  to  frost.  Soils  of  this  description 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  burnt 
earth  or  garden  refuse,  road  scrapings,  or  old  lime 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Hardv  Fruits. 
Take  advantage  of  the 
fine  dry  days  which  we 
are  now  having  for 
gathering  Apples  and 
Pears  as  they  become 
fit  for  removal  from 
the  trees.  Choice  Pears 
that  are  to  be  kept  for 
a  long  time  should  be 
handled  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  none 
but  those  which  are  of 
full  size  and  sound 
should  be  placed  on 
the  shelves  where  they 
are  intended  to  remain 
until   fit  for  use.      As 
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rubble,  and  in  some  oases  it  may  be  necessary  to 
crop  with  Potatoes  or  other  vegetables  for  a  year 
before  the  trees  are  permanently  planted. 
Okchabd  House. 

A  few  years  ago  no  one  thought  of  disturbing 
the  roots  of  a  fruit  tree  until  it  had  cast  all  its 
leaves,  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
best  results  follow  potting  immediately  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered.  The  after  treatment  is,  of 
course,  different,  as  trees  which  are  potted  before 
they  go  to  rest  require  the  shelter  of  an  orchard 
house  where  they  can  be  syringed  occasionally 
until  the  wood  is  ripe,  when  the  best  place  they 
can  occupy  is  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors. 
Here  they  should  be  placed  not  too  closely  together, 
with  the  pots  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
until  bad  weather  threatens,  when  they  may  be 
well  packed  with  dry  Fern  to  secure  the  pots  and 
roots  from  frost  through  the  winter.  Autumn  is 
the  best  time  for  pruning,  which  should  always 
follow  the  reducing  and  repotting.  Trees  of 
ordinary  size  which  have  been  kept  properly  pinched 
throughout  the  summer  require  very  little  pruning, 
and  on  no  account  should  the  roots  be  shortened 
until  the  triple  buds  can  be  distinguished.  It 
maiden  trees  for  potting  have  not  been  selected  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  looking  them  out,  as  first 
comers  generally  take  the  best,  but  it  is  not  always 
advisable  to  take  the  strongest  unless  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripe  and  the  young  shoots  are  evenly 
balanced. 

Madrcsfidd  Court  Gardens.  W.   Cromp. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Present  Work. 
Theke  is  still  certain  work  in  the  flower  garden 
that  must  not  be  neglected  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season  and  the  expectation  of  early  frost. 
Sometimes  frost  is  delayed  until  the  end  of 
October,  and,  with  the  hope  of  being  thus  favour- 
ably treated,  the  removal  of  seed-pods  and  dying 
flowers  from  Sweet  Peas,  perennial  and  annual 
Sunflowers,  Gaillardias,  and  other  things  may 
continue,  and  if  there  is  no  frost  all  back  flower- 
buds  now  showing  will  be  developed  upon  a  late 
batch  of  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias  planted  with 
a  view  to  furnishing  flowers  for  late  cutting. 
East  Lothian  Stocks. 

Frames  that  have  been  occupied  by  Pink  and 
Carnation  cuttings  that  are  now  planted  out  should 
at  once  be  utilised  for  other  things.  East  Lothian 
Stock  sown  in  boxes  the  early  part  of  last  month 
will  now  be  ready  to  handle,  and  may  be  pricked 
out  into  these  frames  3  inches  apart  each  way. 
The  soil  prepared  for  Pinks  and  Carnations  will  do 
very  well  for  them. 

Violas. 

These  are  best  struck  during  the  present  month. 
They  root  readily  enough  in  cold  frames  in  a  good 
gritty  soil,  but  the  compost  should  be  raised  to 
within  1  foot  of  the  glass  and  the  surface  dressed 
over  with  finely-sifted  road  sand.  Choose  young, 
soft  pieces  for  cuttings,  make  the  soil  about  them 
quite  firm,  damp  over,  shade,  and  keep  close  for  a 
few  days.  Should  mildew  show  itself  apply  black 
sulphur. 

Bedding  Calceolarias 

may  now  be  propagated  and  heated  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  very  little  protection  during  the  winter 
being  required.  The  variety  amplexicaulis  is 
more  tender,  and  requires  to  be  grown  in  boxes, 
which  can  in  severe  or  very  damp  weather  be 
brought  into  a  dry  and  cool  but  frost-proof  house. 
This  charming  old  plant  deserves  to  be  more 
largely  grown  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
The  Ivy. 
Ivies  may  be  successfully  cultivated  in  a  purely 
ornamental  character,  but  they  may  also  be  made 
distinctly  serviceable  for  forming  edges  to  paths 
or  for  covering  the  soil  under  tall  trees,  and  much 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  growing  round,  bushy 
plants  laden  with  blossoms  and  berries,  for  filling 
flower-beds,  vases,  or  even  massing  in  prominent 
parts  of  the  shrubbery.  Hedera  Helix  and  the 
variety  H.  H.  rfegneriana  are  capital  for  this 
work.       Plants   trained    in    this   form    are   easily 


raised  from  cuttings  inserted  now  on  a  north 
border.  The  only  point  of  importance  is  to  be 
sure  that  the  cuttings  taken  are  from  flowering 
shoots.  There  is  no  occasion  whatever  to  graft 
these  varieties  to  ensure  bushy  plants  that  will 
not  extend  more  than  a  yard  each  way  for  many 
years.  For  winter  decoration  of  terraces, 
verandahs,  or  beds  Ivies  in  variety  may  be 
successfully  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  many  years 
without  repotting.  An  annual  top-dressing  of 
rich  soil  and  regular  attention  with  water  during 
the  summer  will  maintain  the  plants  in  a  healthy 
condition.  T.  B.  Field. 

Ashwellthorpe  Mall  Gardens,  Norwich. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  severe  gales  we  have  experienced  of  late  will, 
I  fear,  have  done  a  considerable  amount  of  damage 
to  the  growth  of  these  plants,  especially  those 
which  are  being  cultivated  for  specimen  flowers. 
Even  where  every  care  has  been  taken  to  make 
them  secure  much  injury  will  have  been  done, 
except  to  those  favoured  with  sheltered  positions. 
Nearly  always  at  this  season  we  are  subjected  to 
rough  winds  more  or  less,  but  seldom  with  such 
severity  as  of  late. 

Housing  the  Plants. 

All  the  plants  should  now  be  placed  under  glass, 
except  those  which  are  being  specially  cultivated 
for  late  flowering,  and  even  these  should  be  so 
arranged  that  protection  can  be  afforded  them  if 
necessary.  Light  airy  houses  should  be  selected  if 
possible,  and  the  plants  so  arranged  that  plenty 
of  light  and  air  reaches  them.  The  pots  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  before  removing  them  inside, 
and  all  decaying  foliage  and  superfluous  growth 
taken  off.  Overcrowding  should  be  strictly  guarded 
against.  Many  are  under  the  impression  that  after 
the  plants  have  made  their  growth  in  the  open  it 
matters  but  little  how  they  are  huddled  together 
in  the  houses.  Early  fruit  houses  are  admirable 
structures  for  receiving  the  plants,  especially 
so  in  the  first  instance,  as  these  are  generally 
thoroughly  ventilated,  and  the  Chrysanthemums 
will  do  the  fruit  trees  little  or  no  harm.  For  the 
first  two  or  three  days  and  nights  also  the  ven- 
tilators should  be  kept  open,  or  however  carefully 
the  plants  are  managed  the  foliage  will  suffer  ;  but 
immediately  they  get  acclimatised  and  used  to  their 
new  quarters  thoroughly  fumigate  two  or  three 
nights  in  succession. 

Mildew  also  will  spread  on  some  varieties  with 
alarming  rapidity  unless  checked  in  its  early 
stages  when  the  plants  are  removed  under  cover, 
but  by  applying  plenty  of  black  sulphur  to  the 
under  side  of  the  foliage  and  maintaining  a  dry 
buoyant  atmosphere  this  can  be  kept  under  control. 
Watch  carefully  for  rust,  and  isolate  plants  so 
affected.  Paraffin  used  fairly  strong,  if  kept 
thoroughly  mixed  and  syringed  on  the  under  side 
of  the  foliage,  will  keep  it  in  check.  Earwigs  will 
also  have  to  be  looked  for.  Endeavour  to  arrange 
the  plants  in  batches  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
bud,  so  that  full  control  can  be  had  either  of  retard- 
ing or  pushing  them  forward.  The  Japanese  and 
incurved  sections  should  always,  if  possible,  be 
kept  separate  ;  while  the  last-named  always  resent 
fire-heat,  the  .Japauese  and  Anemones  are  benefited 
by  the  careful  use  of  it,  and  judicious  airing  will  to 
a  very  great  extent  prevent  damping  or  scalding 
of  the  florets. 

Watering. 

This  will  now  have  to  be  performed  with  extreme 
care,  as  the  plants  will  not  dry  to  the  same  extent 
as  when  in  the  open.  Early  morning  is  the  best 
time  for  this,  and  on  very  drying  days  look  over 
the  plants  again  in  the  early  afternoon.  Never 
attempt  to  give  water  unless  they  are  quite  ready  for 
it,  but  when  doing  so  fill  up  the  pots  at  least  three 
times  to  ensure  every  particle  of  the  soil  becoming 
moistened.  Feeding  should  be  rather  increased 
than  otherwise,  and  at  every  other  watering 
manure  of  some  kind  or  another  should  be  given. 
I  know  nothing  to  supersede  that  which  is  made 
from  cow,  sheep,  and  horse  manure,  which  should 
be  collected  and  put  into  a  large  tub  ;  place  fresh 
soot  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  to  every  fifty 
gallons  of  water  in  a  thin  bag  and  thoroughly  stir 


before  using.  The  whole  form  a  safe  and  good 
stimulant  if  properly  diluted.  Weak  Peruvian 
Guano  water  is  also  good  for  a  change,  but  requires 
to  be  used  only  by  experienced  men. 

E.  Beckett. 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Beetroot. 
This  being  a  tender  vegetable  and  liable  to  injury 
from  frosts  it  should  be  lifted  and  stored  before 
other  root  crops.  A  digging  fork  should  be  used 
to  loosen  [the  roots,  for  if  pulled  with  the  hand 
there  is  a  risk  of  breaking  the  tap-root,  thus  causing 
the  juices  to  exude  and  the  full  flavour  and  high 
colour  will  be  lost.  The  tops  must  also  be  twisted 
off  with  the  hand  and  not  cut.  The  roots  should 
be  graded,  slacking  the  largest  by  themselves  for 
ordinary  kitchen  use  and  the  small  ones  for  salad. 
No  sand  or  similar  material  is  required  for  storing 
the  roots  in  if  the  floor  of  the  structure  be  of  earth 
or  bricks,  but  if  a  boarded  floor  then  the  roots 
should  be  laid  in  sand  or  dry  earth  to  keep  them 
firm.  No  good  purpose  will  be  served  by  leaving 
Beetroot  in  the  ground  long  after  this  date. 

Turnips. 

It  is  well  known  that  Turnips  thrive  best  in  cool 
rainy  seasons,  and  the  one  now  rapidly  drawing  to 
a  close  has  been  exceptionally  favourable  to  quick 
unchecked  growth,  which  is  so  essential  to  this 
valuable  crop.  Provided  the  weather  remains  open 
sufficiently  long  the  late  sowings  will  produce  some 
useful  roots  for  autumn,  and  the  remaining  ones 
will  become  strong  enough  to  pass  through  the 
winter  for  yielding  tender  and  wholesome  greens 
in  early  spring,  when  there  is  often  a  scarcity  of 
such.  Rather  severe  thinning  should  be  carried 
out  with  this  batch  in  order  to  admit  the  maximum 
amount  of  light  to  the  plants,  thus  ensuring  sturdy 
growth. 

Endive  and  Lettuce. 

Large  plants  of  these  should  be  lifted  and  trans- 
planted in  rough  frames  or  pits  for  late  autumn 
and  winter  use.  The  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted  must  not  be  too  rich,  or  over-luxuriant 
growth  will  be  made  that  will  be  unable  to  with- 
stand the  rigours  of  the  winter  without  decaying. 
Lift  with  good  balls  of  earth  and  plant  in  lines 
15  inches  apart  and  12  inches  in  the  row,  and  give 
a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil,  but  avoid  wetting 
the  foliage  in  dull  weather.  Keep  the  lights  off  on 
fine  days  and  admit  some  air  at  all  times  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions  prevailing.  Abundance 
of  fresh  air  is  absolutely  necessary  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  as  is  protection  from  severe  frost  and 
snow.  Where  large  numbers  are  in  request  and 
the  frame  room  is  not  limited  it  is  a  good  practice 
to  fill  them  with  plants  in  various  stages  of  growth 
to  ensure  an  unbroken  supply  over  a  long  period. 

Vacant  Ground 
that  is  not  required  for  cropping  this  year  should 
now  be  heavily  manured,  and  either  deeply  dug  or 
trenched  as  thought  necessary.  The  rougher  the 
ground  is  left  at  this  season  the  better  in  order  to 
expose  as  great  a  surface  of  the  newly-turned-up 
soil  to  the  action  of  the  weather  as  possible.  It 
has  been  abundantly  proved  that  the  best  vegetables 
are  grown  in  gardens  where  deep  cultivation  is 
practised,  but  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil  must  guide 
the  cultivator  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
trench  deeply  or  to  bastard  trench. 

Sloneleiyh  Ahhey  Gardens.         H.  T.  Martin. 


AUTUMN    GARDENING. 

It  requires  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  forethought 
on  the  part  of  a  gardener  to  keep  a  garden 
bright  and  interesting  for  some  weeks  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  and  particularly  so 
during  the  autumn.  Some  owners  of  gardens 
wish  to  have  them  at  tht  ir  best  in  spring,  some 
again  in  summer,  while  yet  others  prefer  them 
to  wear  their  brightest  apparel  in  the  autumn 
months,  the  most  difficult  season  of  all  to  have 
a  garden  gay,  for  the  selection  of  plants  that 
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flower  naturally  in  the  autumn  is  limited.  It 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  requisition 
the  services  of  those  that  in  the  usual  course 
of  things  would  flower  during  summer.  For  a 
small  garden  perhaps  there  would  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  having  a  fair  cjuantity  of  plants  in 
flower  in  the  autumn,  for  JJahlias,  Clirysanthe- 
tnums,  .some  of  the  .Sunflowers,  Golden  Hods, 
and  Michaelmas  Daisies  might  suffice.  If, 
however,  autumn  gardening  is  taken  up 
seriously,  and  one  wishes  to  have  the  garden 
at  its  best  then,  one  must  make  use  of  many 
plants  that,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  autumn 
blooming  at  all,  and  as  the  charm  of  a  garden 
to  a  large  extent  lies  in  its  variety,  the  greater 
number  of  plants  one  can  induce  to  be  accom- 
modating, the  more  decided  will  be  the  success, 
the  more  bright  and  interesting  the  autumn 
garden.  Those  who  are  content  with  the 
second  flowering  of  plants  for  an  autumn  dis- 
play never  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  real 
garden  of  autumn  flowers:  there  is  no  com- 
parison whatever  between  results  obtained  by 
a,  systematic  and  painstaking  method  and 
the  casual  and  doubtful  second  harvest  of 
■what  are  really  summer-blooming  plants. 

A  valuable  aid  to  the  successful  planting  of 
a  garden  of  autumn  flowers  lies  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  some  perenni  ils  are 
so  accommodating  as  to  succeed  equally  as 
well  when  treated  as  annuals,  and,  instead  of 
flowering  during  their  normal  season  —  the 
summer  months — they  show  none  or  few  signs 
of  blooming  until  tlie  autumn,  and,  if  they 
should,  it  is  a  simple  plan  to  pick  oft'  the 
flower-buds.  IJy  adopting  this  method  and 
also  by  making  late  sowings  of  annuals  one  at 
■once  brings  into  the  domain  of  autumn  flowers 
a  quantity  of  those  that  are  never  or  but 
rarely  seen  at  that  time.  The  gardener,  too, 
who  values  a  good  .supply  of  cut  flowers  at  a 
season  when  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
Lardy  flowers  are  fast  waning,  should  take 
advantage  of  these  accommodating  jilants. 
The  garden  at  Hewell  Grange,  Lord  Wind.sor's 
Worcestershire  residence,  is  essentially  an 
autumn  garden,  at  its  best  during  September 
and  October,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  therefore  .so 
cultivates  his  jilants  that  they  shall  be  at  their 
best  during  these  months.  The  plants  he 
grows  and  the  methods  of  culture  will  doubt- 
less prove  of  interest  to  those  of  your  readers 
who  value  beauty  and  brightness  in  their 
gardens  in  autumn. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Chrysanthemums 
and  Michaelmas  Daisies  of  sorts  (of  the  latter 
are  grown  Aster  Amellus,  acris,  horizontalis, 
cordifolius,  and  varieties  of  Novie  Angli;e  and 
Novi  -  Belgii)  are  extensively  made  use  of. 
Sedum  spectabile,  too,  is  found  to  be  indis- 
pensable, and  also  Helianthus  rigidus,  H.  Miss 
Mellish,  H.  mollis.  Cactus  Dahlias,  Montbre- 
tias,  Gladiolus  gandavensis  and  G.  brench- 
leyensis.  Verbena  venosa,  Phlo.\es,  Erigeron 
mucronatus.  Salvia  splendens,  Tea  Roses, 
Heleniums,  Rudbeckias,  Hollyhocks,  Lilium 
tigrinum,  L.  speciosum.  Hydrangea  paniculata, 
autumn  Crocuses,  and  the  Belladonna  Lily. 
There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  all 
these  in  flower  during  the  two  mouths  named. 
Verbena  venosa,  however,  when  sown  outside 
in  spring  is  too  late  altogether,  so  it  needs  to 
be  treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual  and  the  roots 
preserved  during  the  winter.  LantanasandPent- 
stemons  if  propagated  in  spring  come  in  splen- 
■didly  for  autumn  flowering,  whereas  if  cuttings 
are  taken  in  the  autumn  in  the  usual  way  they 
will  bloom  in  summer.  Marguerite  Carnations, 
Caillardias,  Hollyhocks,  and  Delphiniums 
(especially  Queen  of  the  Blues  and  D.  nudi- 
•caule)  may  be  sown  in  spring  for  autumn 
blooming. 


The  following  annuals  also,  if  propagated 
fairly  late,  are  valuable  in  the  autumn  garden  : 
Mignonette,  Alonsoa  Warscewiczii,  Tagetes 
pumila  signata,  Brachycoine  iberidifolia  (the 
Swan  River  Dai.sy),  of  Everlastings,  Rho- 
danthe,  Ammobium  alatum  grandifloruin, 
Helichrysum  and  Acroclinium,  Sweet  Peas 
and  Lavatera  rosea;  Ipom;ea  rubro-ccerulea, 
and  Torenia  (sown  in  March  and  the  flowers 
picked  ott),  and  Abutilon  Boule  d'Or,  with  hand- 
some leaves  splashed  and  marked  with  green, 
yellow,  and  cream  colour,  are  always  admired 
in  the  greenhouse  or  for  house  decoration. 
A'ases  filled  with  plants  often  add  much  to  the 
variety  and  interest  of  a  garden  in  autumn, 
and  suitable  for  this  purpo.se  are  Ivy-leaved 
and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Chrysanthemums, 
sweet-scented  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Salvia 
splendens,  Liliuuis  speciosum  and  tigrinum, 
Hydrangea  paniculata.  Marguerite  Carnations, 
and  Lobelia  Erinus  varieties.  A.  P.  H. 
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APPLE    CELLINI     PIPPIN. 

"^       "^  7HILE   I  do   not  go  the  length    of 

%       ^k        /        saying  that  this  variety  liaa  borne 

%     /  %    /         well    generally,     I   have      heard 

%/     \l  many  growers  of  Apples  say  that 

y         y  it  has  given   them   a  good  crop. 

It  is    the   only   Apple   that   has 

given   nie   a    crop    this    season,    an   old    tree   and 

several  young  ones  have  _\  ielded  a   profuse  crop, 

and  in  the  case  of  the  former  quite  profusely  on 

the   young  wood  of  the  previous  summer.     I  am 

not  to  be    understood    as  advocating  the   general 

planting  of  this  variety,  though  it  isaoknowleilgnd 

to  be  a  culinary  Apple  of  the  first  quality.      Dr. 

Hogg   fancied    it    had   been  raised    from    the   old 

Nonesuch,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  it.     The 

raiser   was  a   Mr.    Leonard  Phillips  of  Vauxhall, 

probabl}' during  the  last  sixty  years,  as  no  mention 

is  made  of  it   by  (George   Lindley  in  his  "  Orchard 

and  Kitchen  (iardeu. "     It  would  be  interesting  to 

know  why  the  name  of  Cellini  Pippin  was  given  to 

this  Apple.  R.  i)E.\x. 

THE    LOGANBERRY. 

MM.  Cateux  and  Le  Cleec  showed  at  the  Societe 
Xationale  d'Horticulture  on  July  !)  last  a  fruit- 
bearing  branch  of  the  Loganberry.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  this  bush,  which  has  been  known 
for  some  years  past  in  America  and  England,  has 
made  its  appearance  in  Paris. 

The  name,  which  is  of  American  origin,  signifies 
the  berry  of  Mr.  Logan.  "  Berry"  is  the  generic 
name  in  English  for  a  number  of  small  fruits,  as 
the  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Goose- 
berry, &c.  Judge  Logan,  the  Californian  nursery- 
man, having  produced  a  new  fruit,  has  created  a 
new  name  for  it,  w  hich  he  has  formed  from  his  own. 

The  Loganberry-  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Rasp- 
berry and  the  Blackberry,  and  has  met  with 
considerable  appreciation  in  the  English-speaking 
countries  to  which  it  has  spread.  In  Ks'.l4  Mr. 
E.  J.  Wickman,  of  the  experimental  station  of 
California,  wrote  that  this  shrub  had  given  proof 
of  robust  growth,  and  that  it  produced  large  and 
beautiful  fruit,  endowed  with  a  remarkable 
flavour,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry.  In  1S97  Professor  f^^inney 
dedicated  a  small  special  bulletin  to  the  Logan- 
berry, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
new  "  small  fruit "  shrub  wdiich  gave  the  best 
promise  among  those  which  had  been  cultivated  at 
the  station.  He  also  mentions — and  this  is  an 
interesting  point  to  note — that  they  had  been 
successful  in  propagating  the  Loganberry  from 
seed,  but  that  I  he  produce  thus  obtained  was 
relatively  inferior. 

The  specimen  shown  at  the  Societe  Nationale 
d'Horticulture  by  MM.  Cayeux  and  Le  Clerc 
corresponds  to  the  description  just  given.  So  far 
as   could  be  judged    the   growth   appeared    to    be 


very  robust.  The  berries  were  of  large  size, 
larger  than  the  Raspberry  and  the  Blackberry. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  United  .States  there  are  varieties  of  Black- 
berries which  have  verj'  big  berries.  The  greater 
part  of  those  shown  were  not  quite  ripe,  and  had 
a  colour  similar  to  that  of  the  Raspberry  in  the 
same  state.  One  fruit  which  had  arrived  at 
maturity  was  of  a  very  deep  brown-red  ;  it  was  a 
little  crushed,  which  enabled  us  to  certify  that  it. 
exhaled  a  very  appetising  odour. 

How  should  the  cultivation  of  the  Loganberry 
be  conducted  ?  On  this  point  we  have  the  evidence 
of  different  cultivators,  who  have  given  an  account 
of  their  observations  in  several  English  and 
American  publications.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  these  observations  :  — 

"The  Loganberry  produces  vigorous  offshoots 
which  often  attain  a  length  of  3  metres.  The 
best  system  of  cultivation  is  to  train  these  offshoots 
along  a  wall  upon  wire  or  trellis  work,  leaving  a 
space  between  them  of  from  20  centimetres  to 
2.5  centimetres.  They  bear  fruit  the  second  \'ear, 
then  wither  and  die.  Messrs.  Fell  and  Co.,"  who 
were  the  first  to  introduce  the  plant  into  England, 
say  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  cut  off  the  eld 
wood  after  it  has  produced  fruit.  As  soon  as  the 
crop  is  over  the  branches  are  detached  and  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  in  their  place  the  year's  shoots 
are  trained.  Five  or  six  shoots  may  be  left  to  each 
tuft  ;  if  the  tuft  is  verj'  strong  as  many  even  as 
eight  or  ten  nia^'  be  left. 

"  It  is  well  to  give  several  waterings  of  liquid 
manure  during  growth,  for  the  Loganberry,  like 
the  Raspberry,  quickly  exhausts  the  soil." 

According  to  the  American  authors  the  shrub 
will  never  be  absolutely  hardy  throughout  the 
United  States  ;  the  severe  frosts  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  it.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
winters  of  a  great  pan  of  the  United  Slates  are  more 
severe  than  ours  ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that 
the  Loganberry  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
cold  of  our  climate,  especially  if  it  is  trained 
against  a  wall. 

A  similar  cross  to  that  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Loganberry  was  reproduced  in  England  some  years 
ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Chelsea.  The  hybrid 
which  they  obtained  was  between  the  Raspberry 
(Belle  do  Fonlenay)  and  a  Blackberry  (Rubus 
truticosus),  and  which  they  named  the  Mahdi. 
It  would  therefore,  botanically,  be  a  variety  of 
Loganberry.  It  was  shown  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural .Society  of  London  in  f  S97  and  after,  and 
since  then  has  been  placed  upon  the  market. 

The  great  interest  in  these  crossings  lies  in 
obtaining  a  shrub  which  will  give  fruit  as  delicate 
as  that  of  the  Rispberr}',  and  yet  will  continue  to 
bear  successional  crops  for  as  long  a  time  as  the 
Blackberrj'.  A  selection  will,  no  doubt,  permit 
this  result  to  be  obtained  eventuallj'.  In  any  case, 
the  Loganberry  appears  already  to  be  a  valuable 
acquisition,  and  is  the  most  important  which  has 
yet  sprung  from  the  crossings  of  small  fruit 
shrubs  so  far  attempted,  especially  in  the  United 
States. — Berue  Horfitso/e. 
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MIGNONETTE. 

FOR  early  spring  flowering  seed  should  be 
sown  at  once.  It  may  be  sown  in  the 
pots  that  it  is  to  flower  in,  or  it  may  be 
sown  in  pans  and  pricked  off'  later  on. 
The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  best  method, 
as  it  can  be  placed  on  a  shelf  close  to 
the  glass.  To  get  short,  sturdj'  plants  it  is  most 
essential  to  expose  them  to  all  the  sun  and  da\'light 
possible.  When  sown  in  pans  for  pricking  off' any 
light  compost  may  be  used,  and  it  should  not  be 
pressed  too  firm  or  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  get 
the  seedlings  out  with  good  roots.  Many  of  our 
market  growers  grow  Mignonette  singly  instead  of 
several  in  a  pot,  but  for  this  purpose  the  seed  may 
be  sown  early  in  August,  the  plants  then  become 
strong  before  we  get  dark,  dull  weather.  .Stopped 
once  or  twice  the}'  make  nice  bushy  plants.     They 
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may  be  potted  off  singly  or  several  in  a  pot,  which- 
ever way  it  is  intended  to  grow  them. 

The  compost  should  consist  mainly  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  some  well  raked  stable  manure  may 
be  added,  also  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand,  and  for 
winter  potting  I  like  some  lime  rubbish  ;  this  helps 
to  keep  the  soil  sweet,  and  is  also  beneficial.  If 
the  soil  is  fairly  dry  it  cannot  be  pressed  too  firm. 
Firm  potting  with  good  drainage  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  points  in  the  culture  of  pot  Mignonette. 
When  first  pricked  oif  it  may  require  to  bo  kept 
close,  and  shade  a  little  for  a  few  days,  but  as  soon 
as  it  has  rooted  into  the  new  soil  must  be  exposed 
to  all  the  light  possible. 

Watering  requires  very  careful  attention.  The 
slender  thread-like  roots  are  easily  damaged  either 
by  excess  of  moisture  or  from  drought,  but  during 
the  winter  it  is  better  to  keep  the  soil  rather  dry 
than  otherwise.  Only  just  sutBcient  artificial  heat 
should  be  given  to  keep  out  frost.  Mignonette 
may  soon  be  spoilt  by  keeping  it  too  warm, 
especially  in  dull  weather.  With  plenty  of  sun- 
light a  little  more  warmth  may  be  given  if  desirable 
to  force  it  early.  Manure  may  be  used  freely 
as  soon  as  the  plants  have  made  a  good  start,  and 
should  be  continued,  regularly  increasing  the 
strength  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  A  good 
liquid  manure  is  that  made  from  guano  and  soot, 
but  this  should  be  prepared  beforehand  and 
allowed  to  settle  down,  so  that  it  can  be  used  in 
quite  a  clear  state.  Soot-water  may  be  used  for 
sprinkling  over  the  foliage  if  quite  clear,  and  will 
help  to  keep  off  caterpillars,  which  are  sometimes 
very  troublesome  in  the  spring  time. 

In  growing  what  is  termed  Tree  Mignonette  a 
little  more  warmth  and  shade  may  be  given  during 
the  early  stages  of  growth  ;  this  will  draw  the 
stems  up  a  little.  Plants  should  be  potted  singly 
in  small  pots  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle, 
and  when  ready  for  repotting  cut  off  all  the  side 
shoots  except  the  top  one,  and  take  out  the 
flower-spikes.  When  the  stem  has  attained  to 
the  required  height  about  three  or  four  of  the  top 
shoots  should  be  left,  and  these  may  be  stopped  as 
soon  as  they  show  flower.  I  have  had  Tree 
Mignonette  fully  3  feet  high  with  heads  over 
3  feet  in  circumference,  but  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  care  to  grow  such  large  plants.  Those 
with  stems  about  9  inches  high  with  from  six  to 
twelve  spikes  of  bloom  are  not  so  diflicult  to 
manage.  It  often  proves  difficult  to  establish 
Mignonette  in  the  open  ground,  especially  in 
mixed  borders  or  where  there  is  any  shade.  The 
market  growers  generally  sow  it  in  small  pots  and 
plant  out  when  well  established.  If  sown  about 
the  middle  of  March  it  will  make  nice  plants  for 
planting  out  about  the  end  of  May,  or  in  a 
sheltered  sunny  position  it  may  be  planted  out 
earlier.  It  may  require  thinning  out.  Only  about 
three  or  four  plants  should  be  left  in  a  pot,  or 
planted  out  singly  in  good  ground  they  will  cover 
a  large  space. 

There  are  now  many  improved  varieties.  That 
known  as  Machet  is  most  generally  favoured  by 
those  who  grow  it  in  pots  for  market.  It  is  a 
dwarf  variety,  with  very  thick  flower-spikes. 
For  cut  bloom  or  the  garden  the  one  originally 
known  as  Parsons'  While  is  the  best.  This  may 
now  be  had  under  various  names,  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  get  the  very  best  type.  Mignonette 
is  much  inclined  to  vary,  and  it  is  only  those  who 
are  very  careful  in  selecting  the  best  types  for 
saving  seed  from  who  can  keep  any  variety  true. 
I  should  mention  the  Hybrid  Spiral  as  being  one 
of  the  best  for  Tree  Mignonette.       A.  Hemsley. 


mosiey.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  show  will  now  prove  to 
be  an  annual  fixture,  because  of  the  great  aid  it  renders  to 
horticulturists  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  Excellent 
arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  secretaries  for  the 
convenience  of  exhibitors,  five  large  tents  being  requisitioned 
for  the  exhibits,  which  were  numerous  and  well  represented. 
The  committee  were  fortunate  in  their  selection  of  judges, 
who  were  as  follows  :  flowers  and  plants,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Cutbush,  Highgate  Nurseries  ;  fruits  and  vegetables, 
Mr.  W.  Crump.  Madresfleld,  Malvern,  and  Mr.  W.  Child, 
Earl's  Croome,  Worcester  ;  vegetable  classes,  itr.  T.  Arnold, 
'Ihe  Gardens,  Cirencester  House, and  Mr.  J.  Pitts,  Grittleton, 
near  Chippenham.  The  number  of  exhibitors  was  52,  who 
sent  641  exhibits. 

Plants. 

Group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  within  a 
space  S  feet  deep  by  25  feet  frontage  :  First,  Messrs.  J.  Cypher 
and  Sun  ;  second,  the  flight  Hon.  Sir.T.  E.  Dorington,  iiart., 
Jf  .P.  (gardener,  .Mr.  Savegar) ;  third,  Mr.  Vause,  Leamington. 

Group  of  similar  plants  within  a  space  S  feet  deep  by 
15  feet  frontage  :  First,  E.  S.  Godsell,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Hammond);  second,  Mrs.  Blackwell. 

Group  of  similar  plants  within  a  space  S  feet  deep  by 
10  feet  frontage  ;  First,  J.  W.  Lane,  Esci.  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Powell);  second,  A.  Apperley,  Esq. 

Six  specimen  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  three  foliage, 
and  three  flowering  :  First,  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Son  ;  second, 
Mr.  Vause  ;  third,  K.  Calcutt,  Esq. 

Collection  of  Dahlias  arranged  on  space  6  feet  by  4  feet  : 
First,  The  Vineries,  Limited,  Birmingham  ;  second,  Rev.  S. 
Cornish  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Edmonds. 

Collection  of  Roses  arranged  on  space  4  feet  by  4  feet : 
First,  Messrs.  J,  Jelferies  and  Son  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Edmonds. 
Twelve  Roses,  not  less  than  eight  varieties ;  First,  Mr.  A. 
Edmonds.  Six  Roses,  not  less  than  six  varieties  ;  First,  Mr. 
Charles  Hill ;  second,  Mr.  Edward  Remes. 

Hardy  flowers  arranged  on  space  6  feet  by  4  feet :  First, 
The  Vineries,  Limited,  Birmingham  ;  second,  Mr.  Charles 
Hill ;  third,  Mr  A.  Edmonds. 

Gladioli,  any  variety,  arranged  on  space  4  feet  by  4  feet : 
First,  Messrs.  J.  .Tefferies  and  Son  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Edmonds  ; 
third.  The  Vineries,  Limited,  Birmingham. 

Collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  thirty  varieties,  arranged  on 
space  4  feet  by  4  feet  (pi  ize  presented  by  Messrs  Jefferies  and 
Son):  First,  Mr.  H.  Miller.  Collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  not 
exceeding  fifteen  varieties,  arranged  on  space  4  feet  by 
2  feet  :  First,  Messrs.  .T.  Price  and  Son  ;  second,  Mr.  Charles 
Smith  ;  third,  Mr.  X.  Edmonds. 

Collection  of  annuals,  any  variety,  arranged  on  space 
4  feet  by  4  feet:  First,  Mr.  H.  Miller;  second,  Mr.  A. 
Edmonds  ;  third,  Mr.  Charles  Hill. 

Fruit. 

Collection  of  fruit,  six  varieties  :  First,  R.  Calcutt,  Esq.  > 
second.  Sir  J.  Dorington  ;  third,  Mrs.  G.  liolloway. 

Collection  of  fruit,  four  varieties :  First,  Gordon  W. 
CanniTig,  Esq. 

Four  bunches  of  Grapes,  two  black  and  two  white  :  First, 
E.  S.  Godsell,  Esq. ;  second,  Mrs.  Blackwell ;  third,  Mrs.  G. 
HoUoway. 

Two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  :  First,  E.  S.  Godsell,  Esq. ; 
second  (equal),  Messrs.  R.  Calcutt  and  G.  W.  Canning  ;  third, 
Mrs.  G.  iloUoway. 

Two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  :  First,  Sir  J.  Dorington  ; 
second,  E.  S.  Godsell,  Esq. 

Peaches,  dish  of  six  :  First,  Sir  J.  Dorington;  second,  Mr. 
R.  Calcutt;  third,  Mr  G.  W.  Canning. 

Nectarines,  dish  of  six  :  F'irst,  Mr.  R.  Calcutt ;  second, 
Messrs.  Price  and  Son  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  W.  Canning. 

[Thu  report  has  been  unavoidably  held  over.] 


The  society  awarded  gold  medals  to  Messrs.  Hewittand  Co.,. 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham;  .T.  H.  While,  Worcester;  R.  W. 
Proctor  and  Sons,  C^hesteifleld  ;  W.  B.  Child,  Worcester  and 
W.  J.  Brown  of  Peterborough.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,. 
Crawley,  Sussex,  obtained  an  award  of  merit  for  a  new 
white  Dahlia  named  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane.  Mr.  J.  L.  Carter 
of  Market  Place,  Derby,  whose  table  decoration  was  much 
admired,  was  awarded  a  special  certificate  of  merit,  in 
addition  to  being  entitled  to  a  gold  medal.  The  judges  were 
Messrs.  N.  F.  Barnes,  Chester;  P.  Blair,  Trentham  ;  W. 
Speed,  Penrhyn  ;  J.  Voss,  Kedlestone ;  F.  Gilbert,  Bonsall  ; 
J.  Bladen,  Derby,  and  J.  Stopps,  Derby. 


SOCIETIES. 

STROUD  HORTICirLTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  two  days  show  arranged  by  this  society  was  held  on  the 
26th  and  27th  ult  ,  in  the  grounds  of  Ciiins  Cross  House, 
kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  E.  S.  Godsell,  Esq.,  who,  as 
joint  secretary  with  E.  C.  Davis,  Esq.,  capal)ly  arranged  the 
necessary  matters  connected  with  the  exhibition.  This 
season  the  promoters  of  horticultural  exhibitions  have  had 
to  reckon  with  the  vagaries  of  the  weather,  and  unfortu- 
nately these  two  dates  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
afternoons  of  both  days  turned  out  miserably  wet,  and 
undoubtedly  damped  the  ardour  of  many  visitors  to  the 
show,  the  result  being  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  gate 


DERBYSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

CoNSii>ERiNG  the  disastrous  season  the  exhibits  generally 
were  decidedly  good.  Flowers,  which  rank  as  the  chief 
feature  of  the  department,  formed  a  very  attractive  class, 
and  in  many  instances  the  exhibits  bore  striking  evidence  of 
intelligence  and  painstaking  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivators.  Although  they  did  not  constitute  a  very  big 
cla&s,  Ruses  were  well  lepresented,  some  exceedingly  tine 
specimens  being  in  evidence.  Mr.  J.  \V.  Smith  of  Alvaston 
Hall  gained  premier  hunours  for  the  best  twelve  Roses  in 
the  open  class,  whilst  Mr.  P.  Newbold  achieved  siniilarsuccess 
for  twelve  distinct  blooms  in  the  second  division.  The  first 
piize  in  the  upper  division  for  twelve  Cactus  Dahlias  was 
won  by  Mr.  G.  Carriiigton  of  Derby,  who  also  carried  ofT  a 
similar  award  for  six  remarkably  fine  double  Geraniums. 

In  the  fruit  section  some  of  the  produce  bore  ample 
evidence  of  the  adverse  growing  weather,  but  a  somewhat 
surprising  fact  was  the  large  size  of  some  of  the  Apples. 
Mr.  H,  D.  Smith,  a  big  prize  winner,  exhibited  three  dishes 
of  fine  Pears,  which  easily  obtained  first  place,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ooodacre  (gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington)  gained 
premier  honours  for  Grapes,  any  variety,  in  the  open  class. 
Mr.  Hampshire,  of  <Juarndon,  showed  four  bunches  of  well 
grown  Grapes,  black  and  white,  which  the  judges  had  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  to  be  the  best  in  the  second  division. 

As  in  former  years,  a  portion  of  the  large  circular  tent  was 
devuted  to  groups  of  foliage  and  (lowering  plants,  the  awards 
being  given  to  those  exhibitors  who  made  the  general 
arrangements  for  the  best  ett'ect.  Space  was  provided  for 
seven  exhibitions,  for  which  prizes  of  £20,  £1G,  £12,  ,£y,  £6, 
and  £4  were  offered  for  competition.  Mr.  J.  Ward  (gardener 
to  Mr.  T.  H.  Oakes  of  Riddings),  who  was  adjudicated  first 
for  his  brilliant  display  last  year,  did  not  compete,  with  the 
result  that  the  first  prize  went  to  his  old  rival,  Mr.  J.  Thomp- 
son (gardener  to  the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Turner  of  Littleover),  for 
a  beautiful  collection  of  Ferns.  He  was  closely  followed  by 
Mr.  J.  Holmes,  whilst  Mr.  G.  Woodgate  (gardener  to  Sir 
Oswald  Mosiey)  was  placed  tliird.  The  tent  was  rendered  all 
the  more  beautiful  by  the  exhibits  of  a  number  of  the  best 
known  nurserymen  and  florists  throughout  the  country. 


NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  took  place  on> 
Tuesday,  the  Ist  inst.,  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad 
Street,  London,  E.G.,  ilr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S.,  in  the 
chair.  A  capital  audience  was  present  to  hear  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane's  lecture  on  *'  Hardy  Flowers  for  Exhibition.  "  The 
lecturer  considered  at  some  length  the  methods  at  present 
in  vogue  for  staging  the  many  and  varied  kinds  of  hardy- 
flowers.  He  said  that  hardy  flowers  should  be  exhibited  ini 
such  a  way  that  their  beauty  and  usefulness  in  the  hardy 
border  could  easily  be  appreciated.  Too  often  this  was  not 
the  case.  At  local  exhibitions  in  particular  this  idea 
was  more  often  ignored  than  many  were  perhaps  prepared 
to  admit.  Some  of  our  leading  shows  were  also  sinners  in 
this  respect.  Mr.  Crane  said  flowers  of  tall  and  stately 
growth  should  be  cut  with  long  stems  with  foliage  adhering, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  rightly  represented  and  their 
stately  character  seen.  He  emphasised  the  value  of  a  proper 
setting-up  of  the  different  subjects  in  vases,  and  said  no- 
spike  or  spray  of  blossoms  should  be  inserted  unless  they 
individually,  so  to  say,  spoke  for  themselves.  Plants- 
developing  large  compact  trusses  of  blooms  should,  he  said^ 
be  cut  with  long  stems  and  massed,  in  this  way  showing 
their  effect  in  the  hardy  border,  and  contrasting  with  those 
plants  of  stately  or  elegant  growth.  Of  the  numerous  plants 
of  dwarf  and  procumbent  growth,  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  set  up  in  bunches,  Mr.  Crane  advocated  their 
being  exhibited  as  growing  plants.  He  was  convinced,  if 
this  was  properly  carried  out,  a  greater  interest  would  be 
felt  in  this  type  of  plant  than  is  now  the  case.  There  were 
many  charming  plants  so  well  adapted  to  this  purpose  that 
advantage  might  very  well  be  taken  of  exhibiting  them  in 
pans  or  baskets,  or  any  other  suitable  receptacle.  Where  it 
was  more  convenient  ordinary  nursery  beds  were  recom- 
mended in  which  to  plant  hardy  flowers  for  exhibition  in 
preference  to  the  generally  accepted  hardy  border.  The 
advantage  of  nursery  beds  was  the  ease  with  which  the 
plan':s  could  be  overlooked,  their  needs  supplied,  and. 
mulching,  watering,  and  other  items  of  culture  attended  to. 
Liberal  mulchings  applied  in  early  summer  were  highly 
spoken  of,  and  in  the  case  of  the  autumn-flowering  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  Phloxes,  Helianthuses,  &c.,  a  second 
mulching  in  late  July  had  many  advantages.  Copious 
waterings  in  dry  weather,  followed  subsequently  with  an 
equally  copious  application  of  manure-water,  was  recom- 
mended. Thinning  out  and  staking  the  shoots  and  the 
removal  of  spent  blossoms  were  each  dealt  with  in  turn. 
Deep  culture  was  essential  to  success,  and  the  free  use  of 
well-decayed  manure  incorporated  at  the  time  of  digging 
was  also  emphasised.  A  selection  of  plants  to  flower  from 
May  till  October  was  also  given,  mention  being  made  of  the 
more  meritorious  varieties  in  each  case.  The  meeting 
closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Crane  for  his 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture.  The  monthly  exhibi- 
tions continue  to  be  highly  successful,  and  the  September 
meeting  was  one  of  the  best.  Mr.  Levi,  Weybridge,  won  the 
gold  medal  for  Cactus  Dahlias,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  for  hardy 
flowers,  and  Mr.  B.  G.  Sinclair,  also  for  hardy  flowers,  won 
flrst  piizes.  Mrs.  Planner  made  a  charming  display  with  a 
dinner-table  decoration,  and  Mr.  George  Hobday,  Romford,, 
exhibited  fruits  and  vegetables  in  superb  condition.  There 
were  numerous  other  exhibits. 


CROYDON    AND     DISTRICT    HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Cryptoqamic  plants,  or  the  lower  order  of  plant  life,  formed 
the  subject  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  members  of 
this  society  at  their  rooms.  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel, 
on  Tuesday,  the  15th  inst.  The  lectuier,  Mr.  G.  W.  T. 
Shrubshall,  alluded  to  the  little  attention  generally  devoted 
to  this  race  of  plants.  Yet  they  in  their  spliere  are  as  useful 
to  the  beautifying  of  this  earth,  and  some  of  them  in  the 
cellular  group  contributing  food  for  mankind,  as  to  make 
them  woithy  of  deeper  study  and  further  research.  The  two 
divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  the  phanerogams,  or 
flowering  plant?,  and  the  cryptogams  or  fluwerless  plants, 
and  the  latter  division  was  dealt  with  in  this  lecture.  The- 
principal  feature  to  understand  clearly  is  the  reproduction 
which  takes  place  by  spores,  or  cells,  and  on  this  he  dwelt  at 
some  length.  He  said  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  cell  is  the  fundamental  unit  of  plant  life,  and  in  fructi- 
fication Nature  ordains  the  division  of  these  cells  for  propa- 
gation, from  which  emanates  the  perfect  plant.  Although 
the  time  at  his  disposal  was  very  limited  fur  such  an  exten- 
sive subject,  yet  many  points  were  unfolded  to  his  appreciative 
audience,  which  called  forth  at  the  conclusion  a  very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks.  The  exhibits  at  the  meeting  also  proved 
very  attractive,  and  unanimous  thanks  were  freely  expressed 
to  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  Ambleside  Gardens, 
brought  a  good  collection  of  Apples ;  Mr.  E.  Kromer, 
Bandon  Hill  Nurseries,  bringing  a  flowering  specimen  of 
Watsonia  humilis ;  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  a  flower  of  Cert  us- 
triangularis  ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Roffey,  Croydon,  Cucumbers,  saved 
for  seed  purposes ;  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  Coombe  House 
Gardens,  who  brought  varieties  of  Fern  fronds  and  splendidly- 
grnwn  Dahlia  blooms. 

The  next  paper  will  be  read  on  October  G,  when  Mr.  J.  Cheal^ 
Crawley,  will  take  for  his  subject  "  Horticulture  in  America 
and  Canada." 


September  26,  1903.] 


THE   GARDEN. 


IX. 


NATIOXAL  CHRYSAXTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
■Ox  Momlay  evening  last,  September  21,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  ahove  society  held  its  first  meeting  of  the 
season  at  Carr's  Itestaurant,  Strand.  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan, 
who  was  well  supported  by  his  brother  officers  and  members 
■of  the  committee,  presided.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  and  correspondence  occupied  some  considerable 
portion  of  the  proceedings.  It  was  announced  that  one  of 
the  society's  judges,  Mr.  J.  Smith  of  Mentmore,  had  died, 
And  a  vote  of  condolence  with  his  family  was  accordingly 
passed. 

Mr.  Tapper,  a  former  member  of  the  committee,  having 
sent  in  his  resignation  on  account  of  removal  to  the 
-country,  his  place  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Castleton 
of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  correspondence  with  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  also  the  agreement  entered 
into  with  the  company  for  holding  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  8  shows  there  during  the  coming  season.  In 
reply  to  an  enquiry  it  was  stated  that  the  new  supplement 
to  the  society's  jubilee  catalogue  was  now  complete,  and 
that  it  was  in  course  of  printing.  A  few  days  at  most  would 
■elapse  before  its  publication. 

Mr.  Harman  Payne,  the  foreign  secretary,  announced  that 
the  French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  would  this 
year  hold  its  annual  show  and  congress  at  Lille  on  Novem- 
■ber  6.  An  invitation  had  been  received  requesting  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  by  a  deputation  from  the  English  society, 
•especially  having  regard  to  the  close  proximity  of  Lille  to 
London.  Mr.  Payne  said  he  should  be  pleased  to  receive  the 
names  of  any  members  wishing  to  form  part  of  the  deputa- 
tion, as  he  knew  from  past  experience  that  a  very  hearty 
welcome  awaited  them.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  French 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  shall  pay  a  return  visit, 
the  date  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  November  lU  being  a  most  convenient 
■one  in  this  respect. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  the  recent  publication  by  the 
French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  a  coloured 
plate  of  diseases  and  insect  pests  affecting  the  Chrysanthe- 
.mum,  with  remedies  suggested.  The  report  of  the  American 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  show  at  Chicago  last  November 
having  been  now  published,  reference  was  also  made  to  that 
in  case  of  the  report  being  of  interest  to  members  present. 
Xast  April  the  committee  appointed  a  small  deputation  to 
visit  the  Ghent  Quinquennial  Show,  and  Mr.  Witty  gave  a 
brief  account  of  the  visit,  and  also  some  particulars  relating 
to  the  gardens  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  at  Laeken.  Mr. 
Bevan,  who  also  formed  one  of  the  deputation  and  who  had 
previously  visited  the  Riviera,  also  interested  the  committee 
by  relating  his  experiences  of  Mediterranean  horticulture. 
JSoth  these  accounts  were  greatly  appreciated  by  those 
present. 

The  secretary  reported  on  the  annual  outing,  which  was 
attended  by  an  unusually  large  number  of  members  and 
tfriends.  Socially  and  financially  the  day's  proceedings  proved 
to  be  a  great  success.  Special  votes  of  thanks  were  passed 
to  Mrs.  Noble,  the  proprietress,  and  Mr.  G.  Stanton,  the 
gardener,  for  their  kindness  ;  the  one  in  allowing  her  gardens 
at  Park  Place  to  be  visited  by  the  party,  the  other  for  so 
admirably  arranging  the  details  that  tended  to  the  comfort 
-and  enjoyment  of  those  who  went.  Some  new  members 
were  elected,  and  the  election  of  the  Macclesfield  Chrysan- 
themum Society  in  aftiliation  concluded  the  business  of  the 
evening. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  session  of  the  flora]  committee 
of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  lust,  the  -^Ind  inst.,  at 
three  o'clock  m  the  afternoon.  The  committee  met  for  the  first 
time  in  one  of  the  smaller  halls  of  Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street, 
■Strand,  W.C,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  in  the  chair.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
■election  of  chairman  for  the  ensuing  season  of  1903  and  li*U4 
was  the  chief  item  for  consideration.  After  the  minutes 
■were  read  and  confirmed,  the  only  novelties  present  were 
submitted  for  adjudication.  The  following  variety  was 
commended  :— 

J.  A.  Hitmphreif.—A  large  and  beautiful  Japanese  flower 
of  graceful  form,  having  long  recurving  florets  of  medium 
width,  prettily  curling,  and  building  a  bloom  of  splendid 
-depth.  Colour  soft  yellow,  pleasingly  tinted  cerise.  Late 
flowers  are  far  prettier  and  more  attractive.  From  Mr. 
■C.  Griffin,  \Valton  Leigh  Gardens,  Addlestone. 

The  election  of  chairman  of  the  floral  committee  was 
subsequently  proceeded  with.  The  names  of  ilr.  D.  B. 
•Crane  and  Mr.  J.  Lyne  were  nominated  for  the  position,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  election  by  ballot  Mr.  Crane  was  declared 
duly  elected. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Scientific  Committee. 

Present:  Dr.  Cooke,  Y.M.H.,  in  the  chair;  and  seven 
members. 

Hippeastnim  species.— Colonel  Tillotson  showed  flowers  of 
a  plant  sent  from  South  America.  The  petals  were  of  a  pale 
■clear  green,  passing  into  primrose,  the  stamens  and  pistil 
bright  pink,  and  protruding  far  beyond  the  petals,  which 
were  almost  closed  at  the  apex  of  the  flower.  Though  not 
Tery  attractive  in  colour,  it  was  thought  it  might  be  useful 
to  breed  from,  on  account  of  the  great  substance  of  the 
petals. 

Raspberry,  Wineberry, Blackberry  Hybrids.— 'Sir.  H.Peerman 
sent  specimens  of  the  foliage  (the  fruits  had  fallen  off,  and 
■could  not  be  identified)  of  three  hvbrids,  Blackberry  x 
Raspberry,  Raspberry  x  Wineberry,  Wineberry  x  Raspberry. 
They  were  considered  most  interesting,  and  he  was  reijuested 
to  send  again  next  year,  eacli  in  a  separate  box,  with  both 
fruit  and  foliage. 

Bud  Formation.— ^U.  J.  Robson  sent  "a  section  from  a 
young  Sycamore  exhibiting  the  extraordinary  facility  with 
which  this  tree  develops  wood-buds  from  the  alburnum." 
The  tree  had  been  budded  on  the  bare  space  between  two 
leaves,  and  the  bud  had  failed,  but  from  the  base  of  the 
incision  the  stock  had  sent  out  a  growth  "where  uo  eye 


previously  existed.  I  have  twenty-five  or  more  examples  of 
the  same  thing  in  Sycamores,  but  though  I  have  budded 
many  subjects  I  have  never  noticed  the  same  thing  in  any 
other  genus." 

Hippeastnim  BlisteTed.—Ur.  Bonavia  sent  some  leaves  of 
Hippeastrum  "  covered  with  something  that  looks  like  scale, 
but  which  adheres  so  closely  to  the  epidermis  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  remove."  The  scale-like  blotches,  on  examination, 
proved  to  be  not  of  insect  formation  at  all,  but  blisters  due 
probably  to  defective  root-action,  itself  due  to  a  check  of 
some  sort,  such  as  cold  or  too  much  wet. 

Cryptococcas  on  Weymouth  Pmc— Mr.  R.  Knight- Bruce  sent 
a  specimen  of  bark  literally  swarming  with  the  white  woolly 
or  waxy  Cryptococcus  which  attacks  Piues,  and  which,  he 
says,  is  rapidly  spreading,  and  killing  plantations  of  the 
\Veymouth  Pine.  The  committee  considered  the  case 
almost  hopeless,  but  suggested  spraying  the  trees  with  a 
paraffin  emulsion.  Mr.  Wilka  said  he  had  but  little  hope  in 
spraying  Cryptococcus,  as,  unless  the  sprayer  was  peculiarly 
strong  and  powerful,  the  fluid  would  not  penetrate  the 
downy  wax  with  which  the  insect  covers  itself  over.  He  had 
known  a  case  of  a  Beech  tree  being  saved  by  hand  scrubbing 
with  a  brush,  using  soft  soap  and  paraffin  emulsion  ;  but  he 
had  never  known  spraying  to  be  successful. 

Discoloxired  I'ine  Itaves.-These  were  received  from  Mr. 
Neild,  of  Holmes  Chapel.  Dr.  Cooke  reports  :  "  Vine  leaves 
with  broad  irregular  patches  of  bright  colouration  have  been 
known  and  observed  for  the  past  half  century.  Sometimes 
the  colour  is  yellow  or  becoming  brown,  and  sometimes 
reddish  or  claret  colour.  In  America  it  is  known  as  the 
California  Vine  disease  (see  U.S.A.  RepoJts  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  xx.,  1^02).  This,  or  a  similar  disease,  is  known 
in  Sicily  as  '  FoUetage,'  and  in  Italy  as  'Mai  Nero.'  No 
satisfactory  reason  has  yet  been  assigned  for  this  afiection, 
as  no  trace  of  fungi  has  been  found,  and  there  is  no  cause 
to  suspect  that  fungi  of  any  kind  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  discolouration.  Leaves  are  constantly  being  submitted 
to  the  scientific  committee  for  report  as  to  the  cause  or 
remedy,  but  none  can  be  given. 

Fioriferous  Sweet  Pea.— Mr.  Hunt  sent  a  flower-stalk  of 
Sweet  Pea  having  seven  fine  blossoms. 

Proliferous  Uelenium.—The  Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod.  V.M.H., 
sent  flower-heads  of  this,  remarking  that  one  particular 
plant  in  his  garden  always  produces  them  ;  and  that,  as  a 
rule,  small  secondary  flowers  grow  out  of  the  disc. 

Campanula  lactijlora,  linear-leaved.- The  Rev.  WoUey 
Dod  sent  a  curious"  abnormal''  form  of  C.  lactiflora,  which 
comes  in  small  percentage  from  tlie  seed  of  the  typical  form, 
perhaps  one  in  2(jO.  The  linear  leaves  can  be  recognised 
early  in  the  seedling  stage,  and  I  never  saw  intermediate 
forms.  Analogous  forms  with  stellate  flowers  are  not  un- 
common in  Campanula  rotnndifolia,  and  De  Candolle  in  his 
"Monograph  of  Campanula"  figures  and  describes  one  of 
Campanula  medium,  which  he  considered  unique  iu  the 
genus. 

Silver-leaf  disease  in  Apples  and  Plums.  —  Mr.  Gaut 
brought  specimens  from  an  orchard  of  7  acres  in  Yorkshire. 
The  soil  is  warp-land,  varying  in  depth  from  1  foot  to  3  feet 
within  short  distances,  and  overlying  clay.  The  drainage  is 
good,  with  drain  pipes.  Shelter  is  afforded  by  the  fruit 
trees  in  the  orchard.  The  altitude  is  nearly  sea-level.  The 
general  culture  has  been  tu  give  a  good  dressing  of  farmyard 
manure  every  four  years  and  lime  every  few  years.  The 
trees  had  been  planted  ten  years,  and  silver  leaf  appeared 
three  years  ago  and  gels  worse  every  year,  and  the  trees 
affected  in  summer  die  the  following  year.  The  varieties 
affected  are  Victoria  Pmms,  of  which  there  are  about  500 
trees  ;  and  Lord  Grosvenor  Apple  grafted  on  Keswick  Codlin 
stock. 

Mr.  Gaut  remarked  that  the  matter  was  creating  con- 
siderable interest  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  soil  had  been 
analysed,  with  the  following  result  :— 

The  air-dried  soil  conta\ns  in  I'X'  parts- 
Water  3 '10  percent. 

Loss  on  ignition  (organic  matter, 

combined  water,  &c.)         ..       5"09         ,, 
Mineral  matter 91  "SI        „ 

100  00 


Containing  nitrogen 
Equal  to  ammonia. . 


0-151  per  cent. 
0-1S3      „ 


The  soil  was  free  from  root-fibres  or  any  visible 
organic  material. 

It  had  been  said  by  some  experts  that  silver  leaf  was  due 
to  a  lack  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  but  the  analysis  seemed  to 
show  this  could  hardly  be  the  case.  Dr.  Cooke  said  that  the 
disease  was  so  mysterious,  because  he  could  find  no  spores 
or  mycelium  of  fungus  and  no  bacteria.  He  knew  of  no 
remedy,  but  advised  cutting  out  the  parts  affected  the 
moment  the  disease  was  seen  and  burning  them.  (See  also 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Journal,  vol.  sxvii.,  pages  713, 
cxliii.,  and  cxlix.) 

Rose  leaver  dUieased.—'Slr.  J.  W.  Scott  sent  three  bundles 
of  Rose  leaves  diseased.  "No.  1.  The  plants  are  in  good 
health,  and  at  present  there  is  but  very  Utile  of  the  disease 
on  them.  No.  2  is  taken  from  small  pot  stuff  spring  grafted, 
and  seems  to  develop  those  spots  when  grown  in  a  high, 
moist  temperature.  No.  3  appears  to  be  like  the  last, 
attacking  plants  that  are  in  a  soft  growth,  and  we  have  it  in 
several  houses,  in  some  cases  stripping  every  leaf  oft"  the 
stem,  but  ou  taking  the  lights  or  glass  off  the  plants  recover 
to  a  great  extent." 

Dr.  Cooke  pronounced  the  disease  in  each  case  to  be 
Actinonema  rosa?,  called  by  growers  the  black  mildew.  It 
is  a  fungus  disease  very  common  all  over  Europe,  and, 
though  it  may  be  checked  by  Bordeaux  mixture,  no  actual 
remedy  is  known.  It  was  considered  to  be  greatly  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  by  growing  the  plants  too  closely 
together  without  sutticient  air  and  light,  or  in  too  humid  an 
atmosphere.  It  is  advised  to  dry  the  plants  off  and  let  all 
the  leaves  fall  (which  should  be  collected  and  burnt),  and 
then  induce  them  to  make  altogether  fresh  growth. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS  AT  CHISWICK. 
In  compliance  with  a  notice  from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
P.  \V.  TuUoch,  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  was,  by  consent,  held  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Gardens  on  the  17th  inst.  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  Cactus  Dahlias  grown  there  this  season  for 
trial.  The  response,  however,  was  not  considerable,  as  only 
the  president,  Mr.  E.  Mawley;  the  secretary,  Mr.  TuUoch  ; 
ilr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  A.  Dean  were  present.  Raisers 
and  trade  growers,  although  many  of  them  sent  plants  to 
Chiswick  for  the  trial,  which  was  limited  to  varieties  but 
five  years  in  commerce,  yet  seem  to  take  little  interest  in 
the  Cactus  Dahlia  as  a  garden  decorative  fiower,  but  devote 
their  energies  chiefly  to  raising  weak-stemmed  exhibition 
varieties,  so  many  of  which  are  useless  in  gardens.  That  is 
most  undoubtedly  a  mistake,  as  for  one  grower  of  these 
Dahlias  for  exhibition  there  are  a  score  who  like  to  grow 
them  as  garden  flowers. 

The  Chiswick  trial  comprises  some  2CH)  or  300  plants,  which 
are  grown  on  a  long  south  border  in  rows  of  four  plants. 
All  of  them  were  received  too  late  to  be  got  out  in  good 
time,  and  they  are  rendered  later  by  having  had  a  somewhat 
severe  thinning.  Many  were  not  in  flower  ou  the  17th 
inst.,  and  it  will,  if  frost  spares  them,  be  the  middle  of 
October  probably  before  they  are  at  their  best.  One  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  select  the  variety  held  at  the  time  to 
be  the  best  for  garden  decoration.  A  prize  of  10s.  Od.  being 
offered  for  it  by  Mr.  A.  Dean,  some  half  dozen  were  selected 
for  consideration,  but  the  prize  was  eventually  unanimously 
awarded  to  Amos  Perry  (Hobbies  and  Co.),  a  bright 
scarlet  flower  of  good  size,  standing  well  up  on  stiff  stems. 
The  variety  should  be  first-class  for  garden  decoration, 
although  the  flowers  would  not  now  be  regarded  as  of  exhibi- 
tion merit.  Other  very  good  varieties  were  R.  Needham, 
maroon-crimson  ;  Aunt  Chloe,  maroon  ;  Peach,  white  ;  Mr. 
H.  A.  Needs,  crimson,  flushed  violet ;  Winsome,  white ; 
ilrs.  Spencer  Castle,  pale  peach  aud  primrose,  flowers  well 
thrown  out,  though  stems  were  rather  weak. 


OBITUARY. 


JAM] 


ES    SMITH. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith  the  rank  of  British 
gardeners  has  been  rudelj'  broken,  and  we  mourn 
the  loss  of  one  of  her  oldest  and  best  representa- 
tives. We  extend  to  his  widow  and  children  our 
sincere  s_vmpathy.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  realise 
that  Mr.  Smith  of  Mentmore  is  not  still  with  us. 
It  was  only  on  the  llth  inst.  that  he  attended  the 
Chiswick  trial  of  Potatoes,  when  all  were  pleased 
to  remark  how  well  he  looked  after  his  recent 
indisposition,  and  he  himself  said  that  he  never  felt 
better  in  his  life.  He  was  taken  ill  with  a  chill 
while  visiting  friends  in  .Scotland,  and  before  Mrs. 
Smith  could  reach  his  bedside  he  passed  away  on 
Friday  night,  the  ISth  inst.  In  1S69  Mr.  Smith 
went  as  gardener  to  Lord  Gainsborough,  and  was 
transferred  a  year  or  two  afterwards  to  the  re- 
sponsible charge  at  Mentmore.  His  career  since 
then  is  well  known  to  the  gardening  public  by  the 
work  he  was  privileged  to  carry  out,  first  for 
Baron  Rothschild,  and  afterwards  for  the  noble 
employer  in  whose  service  he  died — Lord  Rosebery. 
As  a  landscape  gardener  the  improvements  eti'ected 
in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Mentmore  will  bear 
witness  to  his  skill.  In  the  culture  of  plants,  more 
especially  serviceable  decorative  ones,  he  was  ex- 
celled by  few.  In  the  kitchen  garden  he  was  one 
of  our  soundest  and  best  authorities,  and  in  the 
important  matter  of  salad  culture  he  had  few 
equals.  But  probably  the  fruit  department  of  the 
garden  had  the  greatest  charm  and  attraction  for 
him,  and  it  is  in  this  connexion  that  his  name 
will  be  longest  remembered,  both  as  a  cultivator 
and  an  expert  judge.  With  the  help  of  Lord 
Rosebery  he  was  the  pioneer  of  orchard  planting 
on  a  large  scale  for  commercial  purposes  in  England 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  the  orchards 
of  Apples  and  Plums  at  Mentmore  will  be  for  many 
years  a  testimony  to  his  skill  and  industry  as  an 
orchardist. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  read  most 
useful  papers  at  the  meetings  of  the  Ro3-al  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  London,  of  which  he  was  a 
Fellow,  as  well  as  an  active  member  of  the  fruit 
committee.  He  was  a  zealous  member  of  the 
committee  formed  to  inaugurate  the  gardeners' 
dinner  to  be  held  on  the  29th  inst.  in  association 
with  the  great  exhibition  and  congress  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  held  by  the  Pvoyal  Horticultural  Society 
at  Chiswick  Gardens,  and  was  to  have  been  one  of 
the  vice-chairmen.  This  committee  was  repre- 
sented at  his  funeral  on  Thursday  by  many 
members.     A  beautiful  wreath  was  sent  on  their 
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behalf.      A  portrait  of  Mr.    Smith  appears  in  our 
supplement. 


It  is  twenty-nine  years  since  Mr.  Smith  took 
charge  of  the  gardens  and  the  extensive  outlying 
orchards  at  Mentniore,  and  from  first  to  last  there 
has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  all  departments, 
with  the  result  that  few  gardens  can  equal  the 
outcome  of  his  care  and  skill.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Smith's  appointment  I  was  quite  a  youth  serving 
in  the  gardens,  but  how  different  was  their 
appearance  then. 

Mr.  Smith  undertook  his  important  charge  when 
everything  appeared  against  him,  and  for  a  long 
time  I  know  he  had  to  face  many  obstacles  and 
disappointments.  He,  however,  was  the  last  man 
to  be  daunted,  and  his  perseverance  became  patent 
to  those  he  served  so  well  and  faithfully.  Few 
men  had  a  better  knowledge  of  hardy  fruit,  many 
acres  at  Mentraore  being  devoted  to  Plums,  Gages, 
Apples,  Cherries,  &c.  In  each  department  every- 
thing was  managed  well,  and  the  best  rci-ults 
secured.  Mr.  Smith  was  devoted  to  his  profession, 
and  his  advice  was  often  sought  and  not  in  vain. 
As  a  judge  at  the  leading  exhibitions,  both  in 
Scotland — his  native  land — and  England,  he  was 
in  great  request. 

For  some  years  past  Mr.  Smith  had  not  enjoyed 
robust  health,  which  caused  him  to  lay  on  one  side 
his  ready  pen  on  all  horticultural  matters,  but  hit' 
notes  formerly  were  read  with  keen  interest  and 
profit  by  many  gardeners,  young  and  old.  By 
myself,  liis  death  is  much  lamented,  having  known 
him  so  intimately  for  many  years,  and  in  conjnion 
with  many  others  was  looking  forward  to  meet  him 
once  more  at  the  coming  gardeners'  dinner. 

Mr.  Smith  leaves  a  widow  and  a  grown  up  family, 
and  I  am  sure  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
them  will  join  me  in  expressing  the  greatest 
sympathy  in  their  loss. 

Goodwood.  RiCHAKD  Pakker. 


CHARLES  MAER. 
This  veteran  gardener  died  on  Wednesda}-,  the 
10th  inst. ,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  at  Bagshot, 
where  he  had  lived  for  the  past  few  years  on  a 
generous  pension  given  to  him  by  her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  He  was  kitchen  garden  foreman 
at  the  Royal  Gardens  for  fifty-two  or  fifty-three 
years,  and  had  served  under  four  head  gardeners, 
namely,  Messrs.  Ingram,  Rose,  .Jones,  and  Thomas. 
Charles  Marr  was  an  original  and  interesting 
personality,  and  must  be  well  known  to  many 
hundreds  of  gardeners  at  home  and  abroad  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  during  some  portion  of  ihat  long  time. 
He  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Ingrain  sooir  after  the 
formation  of  the  Ro3al  Gardens,  and  nothing 
used  to  please  him  more  than  to  relate  his 
recollections  of  the  frequent  visits  of  her  late 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort  to  the  new 
gardens.  It  was  not  till  the  time  came  when 
he  could  not  get  about  that  he  gave  up  his  position 
as  kitchen  garden  foreman.  He  was  then  about 
eighty -two. 

Native  of  Coldstream,  in  Berwick,  he  possessed 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  sturdy  Scotsman — 
large  of  frame,  blunt  of  speech,  but  with  a  kind 
heart.  Few  men  stuck  to  their  work  better  than 
Marr.  He  never  knew  a  day's  illness  during  his 
life  at  Frogmore,  and,  I  think,  never  took  a 
holiday,  with  the  exception  of  a  day  once  in  two 
or  three  years.  Thus  has  passed  away  full  of  years 
and  honour  a  man  who  served  his  Queen  and  genera- 
tion well,  and  for  whose  memory  a  kindly  thought 
will  be  expressed  by  all  who  have  known  him. 


International  Exhibition  at  Dus- 

seldorf. — The  programme  of  the  International 
Art  Fxhibition,  which  is  to  take  place  at  Diissel- 
dorf  in  1904,  contains  particulars  of  the  department 
devoted  to  gardening.  It  may  be  obtained  post 
free  from  the  following  address  :  Geschaftsstelle, 
28,  Schiiferstrasse,  Diisseldorf. 

The  Garden  City. — We  have  received  the 
prospectus  of  the  First  Garden  City,  Limited, 
formed  for  the  object  of  building  an  industrial 
town  on  an  area  of  3,800  acres,   which   has  been 


purchased  tor  this  purpose  near  Hitchin,  thirty- 
tour  miles  from  London.  The  prospectus  is  at 
present  only  lieing  issued  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  Pioneer  Company,  members  of  the  Garden 
City  Associatiorr  and  those  who  have  showtt  some 
interest  in  the  movement.  There  will  be  a  public 
issue  in  a  few  months,  which  will  be  properly 
advertised.  A  Press  view  of  the  estate  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  October  6.  On  October  9  and  10 
there  will  be  a  public  in.'prclion  of  the  site.  The 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey  will  preside  at  the  luncheon 
on  the  former  date. 

Pelargonium  Tom  Thumb.— if  this 

should  meet  the  ej  e  of  anjone  possessing  this  old 
plant,  I  should  very  much  esteem  the  gift  of  a  few 
cuttings. — T.  Smith,  Daisij  Hill  Surstry,  Xiin-y. 

National  Dahlia  Society.— the  follow- 
ing letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  committee  of 
this  society  by  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  P.  W. 
Tulloch  :  "During  this  my  first  year  as  secretary 
oi  the  National  Dahlia  Society  I  have  been  con- 
siderably impressed  by  the  fact  thai  whereas  the 
number  of  applications  for  schedules  from  non- 
members  since  January  has  reachtd  thirty-five, 
in  otjly  four  cases  have  the  applicants  subsequently 
joined  the  society,  and  in  looking  through  the  list 
of  applications  received  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson  in 
UIO'2  and  the  preceding  years  I  find  the  proportion 
to  have  been  even  less  than  this.  The  above  fact 
suggests  two  reflections  to  my  mind — firstly,  that 
these  persons  are  Dahlia  growers,  and  are  inclined 
to  become  members  in  order  to  exhibit  at  our 
shows  ;  secondly,  that  having  seen  our  schedule 
they  do  not  consider  the  prizes  sufficiently 
tempting.  There  is  without  doubt  a  large  field 
for  recruiting  amongst  gentlemen's  gardeners  and 
amateurs  of  the  industrial  and  trade  class,  who 
grow  a  limited  number  of  plants  ;  brtt  these  will 
not  join  unless  the  prize  money  offered  is  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expense  of  getting  to  and  returning 
from  the  show.  I  therefore  wish  to  propose  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  committee  that  certain  classes 
at  present  included  in  the  schedule  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  prize  money,  plus  something  in 
addition,  which,  I  think,  we  shall  be  warranted  in 
offering,  be  transferred  to  other  and  more  popular 
classes.  I  much  regret  being  unable  to  suggest 
belter  prizes  in  the  open  classes,  but  am  sure  that 
our  professional  supporters,  who  have  been  so 
generous  to  the  society  in  the  past,  will  cheerfully 
forego  any  additions  to  prizes  in  this  section  at 
present,  it  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  above 
suggestions  are  in  the  true  interest  of  the  society." 

Broug-hty      Ferry      Horticultural 

Society.— Under  the  auspices  ot  this  society  a 
lecture  on  "  Fruit  Cullure"  was  delivered  at 
Broughty  Ferrj',  N.B.,  on  September  12,  by  Mr. 
William  Williamson,  horticultural  lecturer  lo  the 
East  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College.  Mr. 
Williamson  is  well  known  as  a  practical  gardener, 
and  his  treatment  of  the  subject  was  very  satis- 
factory to  the  good  audience  which  assembled  to 
hear  him.  There  was,  in  addition,  an  exhibition  of 
fruit  and  other  horticultural  produce  sent  bj'  the 
members. 

A     valuable     Orchid.  —  Zygopetalum 

ru'blingianum,  sold  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris's  rooms  on  Friday,  the  18lh  inst.,  as  a 
donation  from  C.  G.  Rcebling,  Esq.  to  the  building 
fund  of  the  new  hall  of  horticulture,  brought 
fifty  guineas.  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  being 
the  purchaser,  and  the  auctioneers  foregoing  their 
commission  under  the  circumstances.  This  Z3'go- 
petalum  is  a  new  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Clinkaberry  in  the  gardens  of  C.  G.  Rcebling,  Esq., 
of  Trenton,  New  .Jersey,  U.S.A.,  and  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  bj'  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Societ}''s  Orchid  committee  when  shown  by  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons  at  the  last  Drill  Hall  meeting. 
The  parents  are  Zygopetalum  rostratum  x  Zygo- 
petalum Gautieri.  This  magnificent  new  and 
distinct  Orchid  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Europe,  and  is  flowering  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country. 

New    park     for    Glasgow.  —  It    is 

announced  that  Mr.  A.  Cameron  Corbett,  M.P. 
for  the  Tradeston  Division  of  Glasgow,  has  decided 
to  present  that  city  with  the  mansion  house  and 
a  portion  of  the  estate  of  Thornliebank,  where  he 


has  at  present  his  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
public  park.  It  is  understood  that  the  portion  of 
the  estate  to  be  handed  over  comprises  upwards  of 
140  acres,  and  that  both  the  mansion  house  and  the 
land  are  to  be  gifted  in  perpetuity.  The  cost  of 
the  mansion  house  was  t'30,000,  and  the  portion  of 
the  estate  gifted  for  the  park  is  worth  at  least 
£24,0110  more,  so  that  the  gift  is  truly  a  munificent 
one.  The  new  park  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  in  the  Pollokshaws 
direction,  and,  should  the  tramway  be  extended 
to  the  park,  as  is  proposed,  a  great  boon  to  many 
others. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPCNDENTS. 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS, 

Questions  and  Answers.— iAe  Editor  intends  to- 
make  'IHE  GakI'EH  helpjMltoail  readers  who  des-tre  assistance  ^ 
no  matter  what  the  branch  o/ gardening  may  be,  and  with  that 
object  will  -make  a  i^pecial  Jeature  oj  the  "^  Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  commiinications  thovld  be  clearly 
and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The  GA'Rhf.s,  SO.  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  btisiness  shoitld  be  sent 
to  the  PcBLit-BER.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  0/ paper. 


Names  of  plants.— C.  B.  JIA— Either  Clematis  Viti- 
cella  or  C.  ciLTUlea  oduiala  of  gardens.  If  the  flist-named 
it  is  a  fiee-giowing  clinilier,  whereas  C.  ca-iulea  odorata^ 
tlitiii|ih  it  reaches  a  height  of  6  feet  or  so,  does  not  climb. 

Too  much  shrivelled   to  say  with  confidence. A.  I). — 

Isumbeis  were  mixed.  Plant  with  succulent  leaves  and 
I'ink  flowers  is  Sedum  spectabile;  red  tlriwer  is  the 
Ked  ^"alelian  (Centranthus  rubei);  variegated  shoot  too 
poor  a  specimen  to  say  ;  send  flowers.     Otheis  next  week. 

Quick-^po^ving'  trees  (iGNOKAiiry).  —  The  most 
rapid-^iowinu'  tiees  likely  to  suit  jour  puipose  are  Acer 
platanoides  (Norway  Maple)  and  its  varieties;  Acer  pseudo 
platanus  (Sjcamore),  of  which  there  are  several  forms; 
Platanus  acerifolia  (London  Plane);  Populus  (Poplars),  of 
sorts  especially  ;  Populus  alba  (Abele) ;  Populus  nigra  (Black 
Poplar);  Populus  fastigiala  (Lombaidy  Poplar);  but,  above 
all,  that  often  met  with  in  nurseiies  as  P.  canadensis,  which 
is  by  botanists  referred  to  as  P.  deltoidea.  Those  known  as 
P.  canadensis  aurea  and  P.  canadensis  nova  are  equally  free 
in  growth.  In  fact,  to  furnish  a  screen  of  trees  as  quickly  as 
possible  there  is  nothing  to  equal  this  last  section  of  Poplars. 
The  common  False  Acacia,  (Kobinia  Pseudacacia),  too, 
grows  ([uickly  when  young,  and  affords  a  pleasing  variety  to 
the  others. 

Profitable  hedges  (E.  Riches).— \V here  hedges  are 
simply  required  as  wind-breaks  in  plantations  of  fruit  trees 
there  are  many  kinds  which  can  be  utilised  in  this  way,  that 
with  due  care  can  be  made  to  yield  crops  of  saleable  value. 
Filberts,  for  instance,  afford  good  protection,  and  when  well 
established  will  often  produce  valuable  supplies  of  JS'uts. 
The  best  I  have  tried  for  the  purpose  are  Cosford,  the 
drizzled  Filbert,  the  Lambeit  Filbert,  and  Pearson's  Pro- 
lific, all  of  which  are  abundant  croppers  and  of  suitable 
vigorous  habit.  They  must,  however,  be  pruned  systemati- 
cally, as  they  are  not  adapted  for  the  ordinary  method  of 
hedge  trimming,  and  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  keep  them 
sufficiently  dense  to  serve  as  adequate  wind-breaks  and  yet 
procure  fair  crops  of  Nuts,  for  the  two  conditions  are  rather 
opposed.  Damsons  form  useful  hedges,  especially  the  Prune 
or  Shropshire  Damson,  which  is  rather  more  compact  in 
growth  than  Crittenden's  (or  Farleigh).  Bradley's  King  of 
the  Damsons  is  also  adapted  for  the  same  purpose.  They 
also  are  preferably  pruned  than  trimmed  with  a  hedge-bill. 
Dy  far  the  best  cropping  tree  for  hedges  is  Rivers'  Early 
Prolitic  Plum,  but  it  needs  much  attention  to  keep  it  dense 
and  compact  to  the  base.  Other  Plums  that  can  be  planted 
in  the  same  way  are  The  Czar,  Diamond,  and  the  Kentish 
bush  Plum.  I  have  noi  found  Cheiries  so  satisfactory  for 
hedges  as  either  Plums  or  Nuts,  but  the  AVye  Morello  can 
be  formed  into  a  neat  but  not  very  dense  hedge.  Some 
varieties  of  Apples  are  adapted  for  the  same  use,  the  best  I 
have  tested  being  Tom  Putt,  Belle  Dubois,  Early  Rivers^ 
Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Gold  Medal.  Of  Pears,  Beurr^  Hardy^ 
Vicar  of  AA'inkfleld,  and  A'eiulam  can  also  be  utilised.  The 
best  plan  is  to  start  all  these  as  maiden  trees  in  well-dug 
and  iertile  soil,  which  should,  if  necessary,  be  enriched  with 
liberal  dressings  of  old  manure.  The  tirst  season  after 
planting  they  must  be  cut  down  low  enough  to  induce  the 
basal  buiis  lo  start,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  well  furnislietl 
from  the  bottom.  Two  feet  to  3  feet  apart  will  sutfice  for 
the  Plums  and  Damsons;  the  Nuts,  Cherries,  Apples,  and 
Pears  may  be  allowed  more  space,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  varieties.  It  must  be  remembered  in  subsequent 
treatment  that  the  trees  grown  under  sucli  crowded  arrange- 
ments will  need  liberal  supplies  of  manure,  also  that  the 
ground  on  each  side  should  be  kept  clean  and  cultivated  to 
quite  3  feet  from  the  stems.— R.  L.  C. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENT. 

Mr.  AV.  A.  Cook,  formerly  of  Compton  Basset,  has  been 
appointed  head  gardener  to  Colonel  Simpson,  Shirley  House, 
Shirley,  Croydon,  and  enters  on  his  duties  ou  October  1. 


*^*  The  Yearly  Subscriptio7i  to  The  GARDEN  is :  Inland^ 
15s. ;  Fm'eign,  17s.  Cd. 


Supplement  to  THE  GARDEN,  Seplenier  S6, 190S. 


Jesse  Willabd. 
Gardener  to  Bironett  BurJett-Coiittn 


Mr 


John  jESNiNciS, 
GarAentr  to  Leopold  lie  Uotlmcliild,  Jisq.] 


Gboroe  Kblf.  ■ 

Gardener  to  ilrt.  Abbott. 


THE   "GARDENERS'  DINNER"    COMMITTEE. 


C.  R  Fielder. 

Gardener  to  IK.  U.  Bums,  Esq.,  North 
Mymms  Park,  Hati'ield. 


CiiARLES  Jeffries. 

Gardener  (o  Cotond  Strncfu-ClMcr 
Boitiiniloune,  Erentfurd 


flEOROE  Woodward. 

Gardiner  to  Bor/er  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham 

Court,  3laidstojie. 


J.   F.   MrLEi.D. 
Gardener  to  fierpmit  Monjaii,  E»q 


FiDWiN  Beckett. 

Gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham 


Ai.KXANutn  IJean  (SrcrtlartjJ. 


WiLLIASI    FVFE. 

Gardener  to  Lady  IVanfage,  Lockinge 

Patk. 


Owen  Iuohas,  V.M.H.  fChairmtnJ. 

Gardener  to  Uer  UU  Jfa,«rj,  q^,„^   y^^^^^ 


John  Jaqi/ks. 

Lale  fjardencr  to  Misii  Alice  de  BothgctiUd. 


"^  l.^ 


J.   Hddsos,  V.M.IT.  (TreaiurerJ. 

Gardener  to  Leopold  de  BolhuchiUl,  Esq. 

Gunnersburi/  Uoiise,  Aclon. 


Charles  Dixon. 

Gardener  to  the  Earl  nj  Ilchester 


The  Late  James  Smith,  V.M.H. 
Gardener  to  Lord  liuncbery,  3lentmore. 


tiEiiKiiE  Norman,  V.M.H. 
Gardener  to  the.  ManitiU  of  SalUbury, 


H.  Markham. 
Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 


GtuKiii;  lUV.VuLDS. 

Gardener  to  Leopold  de  Both«chUd,  E»<j 

Gvnnembury  Park,  Acton. 


RARELY,  if  ever,  before  has  'I"^«    ''»  ™*  a  gathering  of  British  gardeners 
as  will  assemble  at  the  «"  S^.  >vho       n™  *^   -^''^^  i"^'-  'i"-^  *<>  be 
received    by    Mr.   Leopold    dc    ''°  ^j,rti<.„'im,,^j^ "'"    "'ao    preside    at    the   dinner. 
Considerably  over    four    hundred  ^^   ^^^^  s    have  promised   to   attend.      The 

Committee,  which  is  composed  ot  ^.^^^^       »«  en.inent  gardeners  of  the  day, 

is  to  be  congratulated  upon  bringing  ra  such  a  successful  issue. 


William  Huwk. 

Gardener  to  Lady  Tate.  Park  Hill, 


James  Gibson. 

Gardener  to  B.  W.Siidson  Esq 


1 


.  .^-^  <gfey- 


i'i^^sf^- 


^  GARDEN 


zi^^te^ 


No.  1663.— Vol.  LXIY.] 
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FRUIT     AND     VEGETABLE 
SHOW  AND  CONFERENCE. 

OX  another  page  we  have  given  as 
full  a  report  as  possible  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  show  which 
was  held  during  the  present 
week  in  the  Chiswick  garden  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  show  was  a  surprise  and  a  delight. 
Many  anticipated  in  this  year  of  fruit 
poverty  a  miserable  and  uninteresting  display, 
but  quite  the  reverse  happened,  thanks  to  the 
skill  of  the  British  gardener  and  imposing 
exhibits  from  the  leading  fruit  nurserymen. 
The  large  vinery  was  crowded  with  exhibits — 
almo.st  uncomfortably  so,  and  several  tents 
were  filled  with  produce  that  for  quality  has 
been  rarely  surpassed. 

In  the  afternoon  a  conference  was  held  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  at 
which  much  information  was  forthcoming  on 
various  aspects  of  vegetable  culture,  and 
immediately  before,  the  committees  of  the 
society,  at  the  invitation  of  the  council, 
lunched  together  for  the  last  time  at  Chiswick. 
It  was  a  parting  with  the  historical  garden 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  many  memorable 
gatherings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  the 
giver  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  at  Wisley, 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour,  a.s  some  recognition  of  so  interesting  a 
gift.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  gave  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Chiswick  Garden,  alluding 
to  the  great  work  of  the  society  in  its  early 
days,  to  the  Hall  approaching  completion, 
and  to  the  new  home  at  Wisley,  where  the 
practical  work  of  the  society  will  be  continued 
under  better  conditions  than  exist  in  a  London 
suburb. 

Mr.  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  congratulated  the 
Fellows  on  acquiring  the  garden  at  Wisley 
through  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  and  hoped  the 
scientific  and  e.xperimental  aspects  of  horticul- 
ture would  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  with  his 
remarks  we  heartily  concur. 

Before  the  large  gathering  of  horticulturists 
dispersed  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  presented  ilr. 
Thomas  Humphreys,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Chiswick  Garden  and  secretary  to  the 
Floral  Committee,  with  many  gifts,  including 
an  illuminated  address,  as  an  expression  of 
hearty  goodwill  from  the  Floral  and  Fruit 
Committees,  on  his  appointment  as  curator  to 
the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens.  Mr. 
Humphreys  received  many  tokens  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  who  have 


been   brought   into  contact   with   him   in  his 
official  duties. 

Thus  ended  an  interesting  and  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  day.  It  was  a  fitting  close  to  the 
history  of  the  Chiswick  Garden,  which  is,  in  a 
degree,  the  history  of  horticulture  in  Great 
Britain.  Another  page  in  the  society's  history 
is  to  be  opened,  and  we  hope  that  a  great 
practical  and  experimental  work  will  begin  in 
that  beautiful  Surrey  retreat  which  we  knew 
so  well  as  the  private  garden  of  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  old  days,  the  late  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson. 


A    GREAT    GARDENERS' 
DINNER. 

Thirty-six  years  ago  a  great  gathering  of 
gardeners  was  held  in  London.  It  occurred  to 
Mr.  A.  Dean  that  a  repetition  of  that  dinner 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  present  generation, 
and  the  result  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
Tuesday  last  was  a  complete  success.  The 
chair,  in  the  regrettable  absence  through  illness 
of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  who  had  kindly 
con.sented  to  preside,  was  taken  by  Viscount 
Duncannon,  who  was  supported  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  and  a  host  of  men  familiar  in 
the  horticultural  world,  be.sides,  of  course, 
gardeners  from  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. There  were  about  twenty  speeches, 
some  audible  and  some  otherwise,  but  in  spite 
of  this  and  a  sweltering  heat  the  proceedings 
were  marked  by  an  enthusiasm  that  astonished 
those  to  whom  public  dinners  have  little  charm. 
The  toast  list  contained  the  names  of  some  of 
the  best  known  of  English  gardeners,  whose 
exhibits  at  Chiswick  showed  their  practical 
skill  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  the  speeches  were  marked  by  a  delightful 
freshness,  and  in  a  few  instances  real  elo- 
(juence. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
complete  the  Hall  and  equip  the  garden  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  received  a  warm  welcome.  It  was 
an  evening  of  speeches,  which  another  year,  if 
such  an  event  as  that  of  Tuesday  evening  is 
repeated,  must  be  severely  reduced.  The  com- 
mittee, whose  portraits  we  published  last  week  in 
a  special  supplement,  have  worked  hard  to  bring 
to  a  successful  issue  this  gathering  together 
of  gardeners  to  meet  old  friends  and  make 
fresh  acquaintances.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  ifr.  A.  Dean 
the  hon.  secretary. 

It  was,  we  repeat,  a  great  gathering  of 
gardeners,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
immense  attendance  in  one  room,  the  King's 
Hall  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  the  proceed- 
ings passed  off  pleasantly,  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  gardeners  who  were 


able  to  be  present.  A  report  will  be  found  on 
another  page. 

The  Dean  of  Rochester,  whose  affection  for 
gardeners  and  gardening  has  continued  through 
a  long  and  interesting  life,  was  through  illness 
unable  to  attend,  but  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
secretary,  which  was  read  at  the  dinner.  We 
make  the  following  extract  : 

"  I  have  been  anticipating  long  and  anxiously 
a  meeting  with  a  representative  body  of  those 
men  among  whom  I  have  found  the  most  genial 
friendship  and  happiest  enjoyment  of  my  life. 
Will  you  tell  them  that  with  an  old  man's 
blessing  and  from  a  brother's  heart  I  pray  they 
may  ever  cherish  and  communicate  to  others 
that  love  for  a  garden  which  brings  health  to 
the  body,  peace  to  the  mind,  and  thankful 
worship  to  the  soul.  May  the  words  spoken 
by  my  beloved  friend,  Thomas  Rivers  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  be  as  true  to  them  as  they  have 
been  to  me  :  '  Your  delight  in  the  flowers  will 
never  leave  you.'" 

ilr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  wrote  a  long 
letter  regretting  his  enforced  absence.  We  take 
the  following  words  from  his  communication  : 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
sympathy  I  have  for  your  craft.  This  great 
gathering  of  men  following  the  same  occupa- 
tion, coming  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  meet  in  friendly  intercourse,  is  a 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  early  friendships 
began  in  the  bothy  and  continued  through 
life.  I  have  noticed  how  anxious  every 
gardener  is  that  the  man  whom  he  has  taught 
should  succeed  well  in  life,  and  how,  when  he 
has  succeeded,  he  comes  back  with  feelings  of 
affection  and  regard  to  the  place  where  he  first 
received  garden  education  ;  and  then  there  is 
that  pleasing  interchange  of  knowledge  and  of 
new  specimens,  all  of  which  proves  that  there 
is  no  petty  jealousy  in  men  of  your  occupation. 
This  may  be  due  partly  to  your  studious  habits 
and  to  your  interest  in  the  world  of  science, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  softening  influence  of  Nature  which 
brings  harmony  into  your  lives  as  it  brings 
harmony  into  the  gardens  that  you  tend." 


THE  EDITORS  TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Eryngium  amethystinum. 

Enclosed  are  two  or  three  stalks  of  E.  amethy- 
stinum.   The  colour  of  the  heads  is  not  so  deep 
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and  rich  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  season  had 
been  more  sunny.  It  ought  to  be  the  rich 
dark  blue  of  burnished  steel.  To  those  who 
like  plants  under  their  true  name  it  is  provoking 
to  find  how  many  mongrel  Sea  Hollies  are  sold 
in  nurseries  as  E.  amethystinum.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  five  out  of  six  are  wrongly  named. 
The  most  common  substitute  is  E.  oliverianum, 
itself  a  garden  hybrid,  according  to  E.  Boissier, 
though  of  uncertain  parentage.  This  hybrid 
occasionally  makes  a  few  fertile  seeds,  which 
vary  from  the  parent  and  get  different  un- 
authorised names  in  nurseries  ;  often  a 
Latinised  nurseryman's  name  tacked  on  to 
E.  amethystinum.  I  wish  gardening  journals 
would  express  disapproval  of  this  reckless 
naming.  I  have  appealed  to  some  nurserymen 
in  vain,  as  they  often  tell  me  that  the 
name  they  give  was  "  approved  at  Kew." — 
C.  WoLLEY  DoD,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 


Aster  Winnie  Weaver. 

The  enclosed  spray  of  white  seedling  Aster  may 
interest  you.  A  small  piece  like  this  gives,  of 
course,  no  idea  o£  its  appearance  in  the  garden. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  it  to  be  the  best  looking 
garden  plant  of  all  the  white  Asters  I  have  tried, 
except  such  as  Viniineus,  which  is  so  much  later. 
This  seedling  I  have  had  tor  about  four  years.  It 
grows  3  feet  high  and  no  more,  consequently  is 
manageable  without  staking.  One  thing  about  it 
that  I  like  is  that  the  centres  do  not  turn  black  as 
so  many  whites  do.  This  blackness  spoils  the 
appearance  of  the  bush— at  any  rate  to  my  fancy. 
I  call  this  Aster  Winnie  Weaver.— T.  J.  Weaver. 

A  beautiful  flower,  white,  except  for  a  faint 
blush  tinge,  with  rich  yellow  centre.  The  blooms 
are  large  and  very  freely  produced. 


The  Wild  Hollyhock. 
I  do  not  know  whether  wild  Hollyhocks  are 
common.  If  not  you  may  perhaps  be  interested 
in  seeing  the  enclosed,  which  I  have  cut  from  a 
plant  brought  from  Syria  two  years  and  a  half 
ago.  I  dug  it  up  in  the  fields  not  far  from  Beirut, 
and  it  has  flourished  even  in  our  northern  climate. 
It  was  in  a  pan  in  the  open  for  the  first  winter, 
and  then  in  a  border.  I  have  now  moved  it  to 
the  wild  garden,  where  its  graceful  spikes,  about 
5  feet  long,  are  beautiful  and  interesting.  My 
Hollyhock  was  in  flower  in  April  in  its  native 
haunts.  It  flowers  in  the  autumn  here. — (Mrs.) 
E.  B.  Backhouse,  Hurworlh  Cfrange,  Croft, 
Darlington. 


Hydrangea  paniculata. 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  blooms  of  Hydrangea 
paniculata,  which  is  making  a  very  fine  show  at 
the  present  time.  Many  of  the  individual  plants 
are  carrying  from  nine  to  twelve  blooms.  The 
panicles  incline  away  from  the  stem,  giving  the 
plants  a  more  graceful  appearance. — C.  J.  Ellis, 
The  Warren.  Honxe  Gardens,  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

The  panicles  of  bloom  were  very  fine,  and 
showed  well  the  value  of  this  plant  for  early 
autumn. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  6. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Exhibition  (three  days). 

October  13.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting  ;  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor, 
lantern  lecture  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pearson  on 
"  Bird-nesting  in  Southern  Lapland." 

October  14. — East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
Meeting. 

October  '27. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting. 

November  11  and  12. — The  Liverpool  Horticul- 
tural Association's  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Show. 


Argemone    grandiflora.  —  in    The 

Garden  of  September  12  Argemone  grandiflora  is 
mentioned  as  rarely  grown.  Some  of  your  readers 
may  be  interested  to  hear  I  grew  it  in  the  North 
Island  of  New  Zealand  from  seed  sown  in  the  open 
ground.— (Mrs.)  F.  0.  Shields. 
Pompon    Chrysanthemum     Mme. 

Kd.  LefOPt. — This  is  a  plant  of  Continental 
origin  as  its  name  suggests,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
early-flowering  Pompons  that  the  French  raisers 
have  ever  sent  to  us.  I  have  never  known  the 
plant  to  fail  in  any  respect ;  in  fact,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  consistent  sorts  in 
cultivation.  Tried  in  several  positions  and  in  a 
variety  of  soils  the  plant  does  well,  and  rewards 
the  grower  with  a  very  free  and  beautiful  display 
of  blossom  during  September  and  October.  The 
plant  should  not  be  disbudded,  in  which  case  its 
blossoms,  with  fimbriated  florets,  are  developed  in 
handsome  sprays,  the  whole  plant  making  a 
compact  mass  of  flowers.  The  colour  may  be 
described  as  orange-yellow,  tinted  and  suffused  a 
shade  of  crimson-red — really  an  attractive  flower. 
Habit  dwarf  and  sturdy,  and  constitution  robust. 
Height  slightly  under  2i  feet. 

Pompon    Chrysanthemum    Anas- 

tasiO. — This  is  a  very  beautiful  early-flowering 
Pompon  that  has  stood  the  lest  of  time  remarkably 
well.  The  plant  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  A. 
Salter,  who  also  gave  us  Early  Blush  and  Mrs. 
Cullingford,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  best  early 
October  flowering  sorts  at  present  in  commerce. 
The  variety  under  notice  is  a  plant  of  very  dwarf 
habit,  its  growths  being  bushy  and  sturdy,  and 
its  constitution  most  robust.  There  is  no  other 
Pompon  sort  of  a  similar  colour,  soft  violet-purple 
tipped  with  gold  accurately  describing  the  flowers. 
Their  form  is  perfect,  and  each  blossom  is  born  on 
a  sturdy  footstalk,  and  when  the  plant  is  at  its 
best  it  represents  a  compact  mass  of  flowers. — 
D.  B.  C. 

Lonicera  ChinensiS.— Never  have  I  seen 
this  charming  Honeysuckle  flowering  so  freely  or 
its  fragrance  so  pronounced  as  I  recently  saw  it  in 
Lord  Battersea's  garden  at  Overstrand.  Growing 
over  a  stump  of  a  tree  in  the  most  luxuriant 
fashion  it  was,  indeed,  a  plant  to  make  use  of  for 
September.  This  Japanese  Honeysuckle  at  times 
goes  under  the  name  of  japonica  as  well  as 
chinensis.  In  any  case  its  merits  well  deserve 
notice,  and  being  practically  evergreen  it  is  all  the 
more  desirable. — E.  M. 

Allamanda  violacea.— On  a  recent  visit 

to  Kew  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  fine  form 
of  this  Allamanda,  which  was  and  had  been  for 
some  time  flowering  in  the  T  range  there.  While 
all  the  other  members  of  the  genus  bear  flowers  of 
some  shade  of  yellow,  in  this  they  are  of  a  rosy 
purple  hue.  It  is  a  na  live  of  Brazil,  was  introduced 
many  years  ago,  and  subsequently  lost  till  re- 
introduced to  Kew  through  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Durban,  in  1IS8S.  I  well  remember  the  first  flowers 
that  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  and  the  atten- 
tion they  then  attracted.  While  many  of  the 
garden  varieties  of  Allamanda  have  afforded  ample 
ground  for  controversy  as  to  their  distinctness  or 
otherwise  from  each  other,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  about  A.  violacea,  for  with  no  other  member 
of  the  genus  can  it  in  any  way  be  confounded, 
suggesting,  as  it  does  at  first  sight,  a  Dipladenia 
rather  than  an  Allamanda.  — H.  P. 

Artaigland   Gardens,   Dumfries.— 

The  fine  gardens  of  Arbigland,  the  property  of 
Colonel  C.  E.  Blackett,  are,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  proprietor,  opened  to  the  public  on  two 
Sundays  in  autumn,  when  the  garden  is  at  its 
best.  This  year  the  number  of  visitors  who  took 
advantage  of  the  privilege  was  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  they 
conducted  themselves  admirably.  The  privilege  is 
highly  appreciated,  and  those  who  visited  the 
gardens  were  much  pleased  with  the  display  of 
flowers  and  plants. 

Rose   Pauline   Bersez.— It  appears  to 

me  that  this  pretty  novelty  is  nearer  the  Teas  than 
the  Hybrid  Teas,  as  the  flowers  are  smaller  and 
the  clusters  much  resemble  those  of  Tea  Roses. 
The  colour,  too,  is  so  delicately  Tea-like  in  its  tint, 
creamy  white,  shaded  dafi'odil-yellow.     The  variety 


is  very  free-flowering,  of  good,  vigorous  growth, 
and  it  is  certainlj-  a  novelty  worth  planting. 

Craigielands      Estate      Cottage 

Gardens. — Following  her  laudable  practice  for 
several  years,  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Craigielands,  Moffat, 
again  offered  prizes  for  the  best  kept  cottage 
gardens  in  the  village  and  estate  of  Craigielands, 
Moffat,  N.B.  Although  the  season  has  been  a  most 
unfavourable  one  in  the  Moffat  district,  where 
there  has  been  a  very  heavy  rainfall,  the  gardens 
inspected  by  the  judges  were,  as  a  whole,  highly 
creditable  to  the  cottagers.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Archibald  Steel  with  an  admirably 
cultivated  garden,  the  other  winners  being  :  Second, 
Mr.  Thos.  Rankin  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Johnstone ;  fourth, 
Mr.  Wni.  Watson.  Mrs.  Smith's  kindness  in 
giving  these  prizes  has  done  much  to  foster  good 
gardening  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Dundee  gardening  societies'  meet- 
ings.— Two  Dundee  horticultural  associations 
have  had  very  satisfactory  annual  meetings 
recently,  and  their  prospects  for  the  coming  year 
are  very  promising.  On  the  21st  ult.  the  Loehee 
Horticultural  Society  held  its  meeting  in  the  Union 
Hall,  Dundee,  when  the  treasurer  and  secretary 
submitted  reports  which  were  considered  of  a 
satisfactory  character.  The  attendance  of  members 
was  large,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future  work  of 
the  society.  Mr.  Alexander  Jolly  was  appointed 
president,  Mr.  William  Robertson  secretary,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Robertson  treasurer.  On  the  24th 
ult.  the  Clepington  Working  Men's  Gardens 
Association,  a  flourishing  organisation  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  had 
its  annual  meeting  in  Dundonald  Street  Hall. 
Although  the  annual  report  showed  a  small  decrease 
in  the  funds,  it  was  considered  gratifying,  seeing 
that  there  had  been  a  considerable  amount  ex- 
pended on  improvements  on  the  gardens.  The 
following  office-bearers  were  appointed  :  Mr.  John 
Chaplin  chairman,  Mr.  A.  H.  Bea  secretary,  and 
Mr.  William  Gall,  treasurer. 

Lotus  JaCObseUS. — Years  ago  this  was  a 
rather  popular  plant  for  greenhouse  decoration, 
but  nowadays  it  is  very  seldom  seen,  though  it  is 
decidedly  pretty  and  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
occupant  of  that  structure.  It  forms  a  much 
branched  but  slender  growing  plant,  with  light, 
compound,  hoary  leaves  and  a  profusion  of  Pea- 
shaped  blossoms  of  a  deep  purple  colour — in  fact, 
almost  black.  These  flowers  are  bcrne  in  clusters 
towards  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Seeds  are  readily 
obtainable,  and  if  sown  early  in  the  spring  they 
will  yield  plants  that  flower  well  in  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  months,  either  planted  out  in  a 
warm  border  or  grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse. 
When  plants  are  raised  from  seeds  the  progeny 
shows  a  certain  amount  of  variation,  some  being  a 
good  deal  superior  to  others.  In  the  best  forms 
the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  velvety  hue,  but  in  others 
they  are  tinged  with  green,  and  much  less  effective. 
Cuttings  are  not  at  -all  difficult  to  strike,  and  this 
is  the  method  sometimes  employed  for  the  increase 
of  the  deepest  coloured  kinds.  Spring  is  the  best 
season  for  taking  the  cuttings.  This  Lotus  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  has  been 
long  known.  A  second  species  from  Teneriffe  is 
Lotus  peliorhynchus,  whose  long,  trailing  shoots 
are  furnished  with  scarlet  flowers,  somewhat 
suggesting  a  small  bloom  of  Clianthus  puniceus. 
This  last-named  Lotus  forms  a  handsome  basket 
plant  for  the  greenhouse. — T. 

Two  beautiful   Clematises.— One  is 

Fairy  tiHieen,  with  large,  well-formed  blooms  of  a 
lovely  pale  flesh  colour,  with  pink  bars.  As  this 
variety  partakes  a  good  deal  of  the  patens  character, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  flowers  are  borne 
on  the  ripened  wood  of  the  previous  year,  and 
therefore  only  the  exhausted  wood  of  the  previous 
year  should  be  cut  away  at  the  time  of  pruning  in 
autumn  and  winter.  A  red  Clematis  (Jaekmanni)  is 
being  distributed  for  the  first  time  by  a  French 
firm,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  sport  from  the  well- 
known  C.  Jaekmanni,  the  flowers  being  of  "a 
beautiful  deep  velvet  red  colour.''  This  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  some  interest,  though  in 
all  probability  blue  of  some  shade,  whether  delicate 
or  deep,  will  always  be  the  favourite  colour  in  the 
Clematis. — R.  Dean. 
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A    new    Carnation.  —  Messrs.    William 

Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin, 
'write:  "We  note  in  your  report  of  the  Dublin 
show  (page  192)  the  desire  is  expressed  to  know 
the  name  of  a  new  seedling  Carnation  exhibited  by 
us.  This  is  Mrs.  Lora  Armstrong,  which  was 
recommended  the  certificate  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Ireland  at  that  show  by  the 
judges.  The  prize  list  is  slightly  misreported. 
In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Cactus  Dahlias  we 
won  the  first  prize  and  the  gold  medal  of  the 
society." 

Valeriana     apizonica.  —  The    heavy 

rainfall  of  the  past  summer  appears  to  have  suited 
the  comparatively  new  Valeriana  arizonica  well, 
as  it  is  now  in  bloom  for  the  second  time  this 
season.  Although  not  one  of  the  choicest  of  plants 
for  the  front  of  the  border  or  for  the  rockery 
it  is  pleasing  with  its  pink  flowers  and  its  neater 
habit  than  that  of  some  ot  the  other  Valerians. 

Helianthus    tomentosus.  —  This  fine 

Sunflower  is  doing  well  this  season,  although  it 
came  into  bloom  later  even  than  last  year.  It  is 
not  appreciated  bj'  some,  it  would  appear,  but  I 
imagine  that  they  had  formed  exaggerated  ideas  of 
the  size  of  its  flowers.  Somehow  a  good  many 
people  appear  to  base  their  standard  of  size  as 
regards  the  Sunflowers  upon  the  huge  blooms  of 
some  of  the  annual  species,  while  they  despise  the 
smaller  but  more  useful  and  ornamental  flowers 
of  the  perennial  species.  H.  tomentosus  is  very 
fine  just  now  with  its  rich  yellow  flowers  and  its 
hoary  foliage.  Associated  with  some  of  the 
perennial  Asters  it  is  exceedingly  ornamental  in  a 
border  here. — S.  Ar.sott,  Caritethonifhy  Dumfrks, 
X.  H. 
A  new  Crab  Apple  (The  Langley). 

This  forms  a  useful  and  beautiful  ornamental  tree  ; 
the  fruits,  though  not  large,  are  pleasantly  flavoured, 
and  being  abundantly  produced  they  are  most 
valuable  for  decoration.  This  new  Crab  originated 
at  Messrs.  Veitch's  Langley  Nursery.  It  bears 
grandly,  and  the  fruits  remain  on  the  trees  till  quite 
late  in  the  year  (November),  thus  making  it  useful 
for  the  shrubbery.  In  the  spring  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful when  in  blossom.  The  bright  yellow  fruit,  as 
regards  their  flavour,  resemble  Apple  King  of  the 
Pippins.  This  variety  was  one  of  the  parents,  the 
other  being  the  well-known  ornamental  Crab  John 
Downie.  The  fruits  make  a  delicious  preserve,  and 
by  many  would  be  liked  in  a  raw  state.  I  have 
referred  to  its  free  bearing  ;  the  smallest  shoots  are 
studded  with  fruit,  and  the  trees  grow  well  in 
poor  land  ;  indeed,  the  Crabs — especially  the  best 
sorts — could  with  advantage  be  more  largely 
planted  for  effect. — G.  Wvthes. 

Irish-gPOWn  Peas.— What  your  corre- 
spondent C.  H.  Howes  tells  us  about  the  growth  of 
Peas  in  Ireland  naturally  leads  to  the  assumption 
that  it  must  be  a  sort  of  Pea  Paradise.  When  he 
tells  us  that  Gladstone  Pea,  seldom  here  exceeding 

4  feet  in  height,  grows   to   such    height  as   from 

5  feet  13  inches  to  7  feet,  it  is  evident  that  the 
climate  must  suit  it  admirably.  I  have  wondered 
whether  it  may  not  be  possible  for  Ireland  to  grow 
first-class  late  Peas  and  send  them  over  here  for 
the  English  market  and  find  it  to  be  profitable. 
Our  market  Pea  season  is,  as  a  rule,  a  short  one, 
rarely  exceeding  from  five  to  si.\  weeks.  By 
September  we  have  begun  to  tire  a  little  of  Kidney 
Beans,  good  as  they  are,  and  should  gladly 
welcome  good  Peas  then  for  a  change.  Besides 
Gladstone  and  Autocrat,  Sutton's  Exhibition 
Marrow,  Sharpe's  Queen,  Late  Queen,  and 
Michaelmas  are  all  good  late  varieties.  But  in 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  named,  it  may  be  wisest  to 
saw  mid-season  varieties,  or  else  to  sow  these  late 
varieties  early  in  May. — A.  D. 

Malvastpum  munpoanum  (syn. 
Sphaepalcea  munpoana).— This  Mallow 

is  apparentl}'  even  less  known  than  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  note,  for  no  allusion  to  it  is  to  be 
found  under  either  name  in  the  last  fifty  volumes 
of  The  Gakden.  In  deep  soil  its  reddish  pink 
flowers,  which  are  smaller  than  those  of  M. 
lateritia,  are  scarcely  produced  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  effective  ;  but  in  shallow,  stony 
ground  it  blooms  far  more  freely.  It  is  a  rampant 
grower,    except   in    very   poor    soil,    and   quickly 


covers  all  small  neighbours  with  its  spreading 
shoots.  A  small  plant  that  I  put  in  one  spring 
measured  4  feet  each  way  in  the  following  October. 
It  was  introduced  from  Columbia  in  1828,  and  is 
said  by  Nicholson  to  be  hardy.  It  is  as  easily 
raised  by  cuttings  as  M.  lateritia,  and  passes 
through  the  winters  in  the  south-west  without  the 
slightest  protection.  It  blooms  throughout  the 
entire  summer  and  autumn,  and  its  somewhat 
downy  leaves,  which  are  smaller  and  much  more 
deeply  cut  than  those  of  M.  lateritia,  are  grace- 
fully formed.  Both  these  plants  should  have  the 
sunniest  spots  available  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
flower  freely,  and  rich  soil  should  be  avoided. 

Bulbs  pemaining"  dopmant.— Most  of 

those  who  have  grown  Lilies  at  all  extensively 
must  have  remarked  that  occasionally  a  bulb  has 
remained  dormant  for  an  entire  year,  and  the 
following  season  has  made  good  growth.  I  have 
experienced  this  in  the  case  of  Lilies,  but  cannot 
remember  to  have  noticed  it  with  other  bulbs 
until  latel}',  when  three  instances  occurred  in  my 
garden.  Two  years  ago  I  procured  a  bulb  of 
Pancratium  illyricum  and  planted  it  in  light  soil 
in  front  of  a  south  wall.  Not  a  particle  of  growth 
appeared  during  the  whole  summer,  and  I  con- 
cluded that  it  was  dead.  After  it  had  been  in  the 
ground  for  a  whole  year  I  determined  to  see  what 
had  happened  to  it,  and  on  making  a  search 
discovered  it  plump  and  apparently  healthy,  but 
with  no  sign  of  roots  or  top  growth.  I  then 
potted  it  in  light  soil  and  placed  the  pot  in  a 
frame,  covering  it  with  6  inches  of  Cocoanut  fibre. 
Here  the  bulb  remained  for  six  months  in  precisely 
the  same  condition.  I  then  placed  it  in  gentle 
heat,  but  for  two  months  no  change  was  apparent. 
Then  it  commenced  to  make  root  growth,  which 
has  continued  for  the  last  ten  weeks,  but  no  sign 
of  top  growth  has  yet  appeared.  Thus  it  has 
remained  without  a  vestige  of  foliage  for  practi- 
cally two  years,  yet  the  bulb  appears  plump  and 
healthy.  Last  October  I  planted  some  bulbs  of 
Ornithogalum  arabicum.  This  year  they  have 
shown  no  sign  of  growth  above  ground,  and 
recently,  on  uncovering  them,  I  found  that  they 
were  hard  and  apparently  sound,  and  had  put 
forth  a  few  roots  which  were  from  half  an  inch  to 
1  inch  in  length.  The  third  case  is  somewhat 
dissimilar,  the  bulb  or  tuber  being  in  this  instance 
that  of  Tropajolum  pentaphyllum.  This  I  received 
from  Mr.  Archer-Hind  late  in  1901  and  imme- 
diately planted.  In  January,  1902,  it  commenced 
to  show  growths,  and  although  many  were  badly 
cut  by  the  frost,  it  continued  to  throw  up  more 
through  the  spring,  reached  a  height  of  over 
G  feet  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  con- 
tinued flowering  until  December.  This  year  no 
sign  of  growth  had  shown  at  midsummer,  but 
on  uncovering  the  tuber  I  found  it  perfectly  sound. 
Curiously  enough,  a  tuber  given  by  Mr.  Archer- 
Hind  at  the  same  time  to  a  friend  resident  about 
1.5  miles  from  here  behaved  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner.  It  made  growth  early  in  1902,  and  con- 
tinued in  flower  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  up  till  August  this  season  had  remained 
dormant.  1  am  not  aware  of  its  behaviour  since 
then,  but  about  the  third  week  in  August  my 
tuber  commenced  to  make  growths,  the  longest  of 
which  is  now  15  inches  in  length.  What  the 
reason  is  for  the  bulbs  of  the  Pancratium  and  Orni- 
thogalum having  remained  dormant  so  long  and 
for  the  tuber  of  the  Tropajolum  having  passed 
through  the  spring  and  summer  without  showing 
visible  signs  of  growth  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
— S.  W.  FiTZHEREEKT,  Kiiuj^vfar,  South  Devon. 

Lettuce   at  the    Drill    Hall.  —  The 

magnificent  collection  of  Lettuces  staged  by  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Robinson,  of  the  Royal  Seed  Ware- 
house, Old  Mill  Gate,  Manchester,  on  the  1.5th 
ult.  was  certainly  one  of  the  features  of  the  exhi- 
bition, for  not  only  was  there  a  considerable  number 
of  distinct  varieties,  but  all  were  in  the  pink  of 
condition  and  splendidly  staged.  I  was  informed 
that  the  specimens  were  not  specially  grown  for 
exhibition,  but  were  simply  taken  from  their  trial 
rows — sown  on  May  31.  Though,  of  course,  in 
such  a  large  number,  many  bearing  different  names, 
much  resembled  each  other,  nevertheless  a  great 
many   were    thoroughly    distinct,    especially    the 


Cabbage  varieties.  The  highest  award — a  gold 
medal — was  unanimously  recommended  by  the 
committee,  and,  though  this  may  seem  somewhat 
extravagant  to  those  who  did  not  see  them,  the 
exhibit  was  fully  worthy  of  it,  and  Messrs.  Dick- 
son and  Robinson  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
making  what  I  fully  believe  to  be  the  finest  exhibit 
of  Lettuce  ever  seen  in  London.  How  interesting 
if  these  could  have  been  kept  back  and  shown  at 
the  Chiswick  show  !  I  append  a  complete  list  of 
the  varieties  staged.  Cabbage  varieties  {New) : 
Lord  Kitchener  (fine),  Staghorn  (very  distinct), 
Distinction  (extra  good),  and  Verdant  Green. 
American  Gathering,  Large  Yellow  Stubborn 
Head,  Standwell,  Queen  of  Lettuce  (good).  Large 
Brown  Stubborn  Head,  All  the  Year  Round, 
Immensity  (very  large),  Perpignan  Improved, 
Erfurt  Thickhead,  Ideal,  Early  Ohio,  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  Heartwell,  Iceberg,  Paragon,  Giant, 
Golden  Spotted,  Favorite,  Emperor  William, 
Wonderful,  Unrivalled,  Neapolitan,  Buttercup 
(very  effective).  Exquisite,  Commodore  Nutt, 
Matador,  Supreme,  Magnet,  Marvel,  Perpetual 
Cabbage,  Bismarck,  Sugar  or  Swede,  Rudolph's 
Favourite,  Continuity,  Fearnought,  Marvel  of 
Cazard,  Bossin's  Giant,  Philadelphia,  Dutch  Butter, 
Satisfaction,  Golden  Head,  Brown  Dutch,  Epicure, 
Giant  Summer,  Drumhead,  Australian  Yellow 
Curled,  I^irstling,  Great  Heart,  and  Red  Besson. 
Cox  rarietiis  {Xeir) :  Giant  Market,  Little  Gem, 
and  Champion  White  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  Par 
Excellence,  Dwarf  Perfection,  Hicks'  Hardy  White, 
Express,  Bath  Cos,  Asparagus  Lettuce,  Lactuca 
angustana.  Balloon  or  Mammoth,  Ivery's  Nonsuch, 
Trianon  Early  White,  White  Heart,  Baldwin's 
Cos,  and  Paris  Green. — E.  Beckett. 

A  gpass  fop  shaded  situations.— 

Festuca  rubra  (the  Red  Fescue)  is  recommended  in 
Bulletin  22  of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Park  Superintendents  as  a  very  good  grass  for 
shaded  positions,  doing  well  in  dry,  sandy,  and 
sterile  land.  Of  course,  it  will  suffer  and  disappear 
if  tramped  over  continually  by  great  masses  of 
people.  The  Government  astrologist  recommends 
the  variously  leaved  Fescue  (Festuca  heterophylla) 
for  use  in  densely  shaded  situations.  Often,  too, 
Kentucky  blue  grass  can  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage if  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  land  from  becoming 
sour  and  sodden.  This  can  be  done  by  using  care 
in  watering  and  b}'  occasional  applications  of  lime, 
with  surface  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  means  of  an 
iron-toothed  rake  or  similar  instrument. 

Rose      Amateup     Teyssiep    (new 

H.T.). — I  enclose  some  blooms  of  Rose  Amateur 
Teyssier  (H.T. )  which  have  been  cut  from  two 
standards  in  my  garden,  and  which  I  think  you 
may  like  to  see,  as  the  Rose  appears  to  be  little 
known.  One  standard  was  planted  in  the  autumn 
of  1901,  the  other  last  autumn,  and  both  have  made 
good  growths  and  fine  heads.  The  production  of 
blooms  on  each  standard  is  remarkable,  and  the 
recent  rains  and  wind  have  had  little  effect  on 
them. — H.  J.  Stobart,  The  Church  House, 
Belbroughton,  Stonrbridge.  [The  blooms  received 
are  of  lovely  form,  slightly  scented,  white,  suffused 
with  cream,  especially  in  the  centre. — Ed] 

The  sing'le  Hollyhock.— I  notice  that 

some  of  your  correspondents  look  upon  the 
single  Hollyhocks  as  useless  and  weedy  subjects, 
unworthy  of  a  place  as  border  plants.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  and  even  unnatural  that  every  lover 
of  flowers  should  be  so  conservative  as  to  admire 
only  what  might  be  termed  florist's  flowers. 
Freedom  of  choice  and  variety  are  points  of  par- 
ticular interest  in  beautifying  gardens  of  any 
considerable  extent,  and  hence  the  impartiality  of 
Nature  in  providing  objects  of  interest  to  unculti- 
vated tastes.  To  make  an  extensive  use  of  the 
double  Hollyhock  upon  its  Hop-pole  habit  of 
growth,  studded  with  it  may  be  pretty,  yet  formal 
rosette-like  flowers  devoid  of  the  natural  elegance 
of  the  single  and  semi-double  ones,  when  seen  in 
great  variety  and  well  selected  colours,  would  be 
deplorable.  Since  reading  your  correspondents' 
remarks  upon  this  subject  I  have  carefully 
examined  numerous  plants  of  the  single  and  semi- 
double  varieties,  which  have  been  blooming  in 
great  profusion  considerably  over  two  months,  and 
find   from  twelve  to   twenty   growths   upon   each 
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plant,  from  12  feet  to  14  feet  in  length,  averaging 
from  thirty  to  fifty  fully-expanded  flowers  upon 
each  individual  growth,  and  the  full  height  of  the 
plants,  and  this  too  after  the  severe  gales  and 
heavy  rains  experienced.  Near  these  giants  of  the 
garden  may  be  seen  Lavateras,  growing  and 
blooming  in  great  profusion  and  beauty,  but  in 
comparison  like  the  garland  Oak  and  the  pigmy 
in  a  10-inch  pot.  My  experience  is  that  single 
Hollyhocks  are  much  less  subject  to  disease  than 
are  the  double  varieties.— W.  Fyfb,  Lockinge. 

Notes  from    Baden-Baden.— Among 

Solidagos,  S.  spectabilis  is  very  free  and  pretty. 
It  does  not  become  more  than  24  feet  to  3  feet 
high,  and  the  flower-bunches  form  regular  pyramids, 
which  are  very  showy  and  striking.  Scabiosa 
japonica  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  flower  garden. 
It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  has  pretty  deeply-cut 
foliage,  and  bears  now  a  multitude  of  mauve- 
coloured  flowers.  Patrinia  scabiossefolia  deserves 
recommendation  ;  it  reaches  a  height  of  3  feet,  and 
has  very  showy,  handsome,  bright  yellow  umbels 
of  a  peculiar  arrangement  which  permits  a  very 
long  succession  of  blooms.  Clematis  tangutica 
shows  quantities  of  its  deep  yellow  flowers,  and 
may  perhaps  be  very  useful  for  hybridising. — 
Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Bulbous  plants  from  seed.— In  the 

leading  article  in  The  Garden  for  September  19 
mention  is  made  of  the  ease  with  which  the  charm- 
ing little  Cyrtanthus  Mackeni  can  be  raised  from 
seeds,  a  remark  which  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  other  two  species  therein  mentioned.  A 
feature  that  causes  these  small  growing  Cyrtanthi 
to  stand  out  markedly  from  many  other  bulbous 
plants  is  that  they  will  flower  in  about  eighteen 
months  from  seed,  that  is,  if  it  is  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe.  Of  the  bright  flowered  ones  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference  in  the  depth  of  colouring  between 
the  flowers  that  open  in  the  winter  and  in  the 
summer,  those  of  the  last-named  season  being  much 
brighter  in  tint.  Early  in  life  as  these  Cyrtanthi 
flower  they  are  in  this  respect  eclipsed  by  another 
pretty  little  bulb  mentioned  in  the  before-named 
article,  namely,  Anomatheca  cruenta.  Having 
some  pans  of  this  the  seed  ripened  and  was  then 
scattered  about  on  the  soil  of  the  neighbouring 
plants,  with  the  result  that  in  the  following  summer 
young  flowering  examples  cropped  up  in  all 
directions,  in  some  instances  even  underneath  the 
stage.  Of  Zephyranthes  carinata  (which,  like  the 
writer,  I  have  found  to  flower  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year),  the  finest  bulbs  that  have  ever  come 
under  my  notice  were  sold  in  one  of  the  London 
auction  rooms  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  They 
were  said  to  have  been  grown  in  Bermuda,  but 
probably  the  price  realised,  which  was  very  little 
(though  I  cannot  say  the  exact  amount),  did  not 
encourage  their  continued  culture. — H.  P. 

Maize  as  an  autumn  vegetable.— 

The  Maize  or  Sugar  Corn  is  not  a  favourite  in  this 
country,  though  it  can  be  grown  readily  enough 
and  gives  variety.  My  note  more  concerns  the 
value  of  Maize  as  an  autumn  vegetable,  and  I  notice 
that  the  plants  this  season  have  made  a  splendid 
growth,  finer  than  usual.  Doubtless  the  heavy 
rains  have  suited  it,  though  it  requires  warmth  to 
mature  the  cobs.  I  recently  saw  a  fair  quantity  of 
cobs  for  sale  in  the  market  and  greengrocers' 
windows,  doubtless  imported  produce,  though  I 
have  seen  quite  as  good  growths  at  home,  even 
when  the  plant  is  only  grown  for  ornament.  Given 
room  and  a  rich  root-run  it  soon  makes  a  grand 
growth.  A  few  seasons  ago  I  had  a  dozen  distinct 
varieties  sent  from  America.  Some  were  much 
earlier  and  dwarfer  than  others.  They  differ  greatly 
as  regards  size,  colour,  and  flavour.  Some  of  the 
dwarf  ones,  even  when  sown  in  the  open,  finish  well 
in  the  early  autumn,  but,  of  course,  much  depends 
upon  the  season.  The  year  I  grew  the  varieties 
named  was  hot  and  most  favourable.  The  plants 
were  in  trenches,  which  were  flooded  weekly. 
Many  are  grown  in  the  States,  where  the  Green 
Cob  is  a  favourite.  They  are  cooked  and  served 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  the  simplest  way  is  to  cook 
like  Asparagus  and  serve  hot.  The  best  plan  is  to 
sow  in  small  pots  in  frames  and  plant  out,  but  care 
is  necessary  that  the  young  seedlings  do  not  get 
pot-bound  in  their  early  stages  of  growth.     In  a 


warm  soil  they  do  well  sown  late  in  April  or  early 
in  May  in  deep  drills  or  shallow  trenches  3  feet 
apart  and  thinned  to  18  inches  between  the  plants. 
Why  I  advise  drills  or  trenches  is  because  more 
food  and  moisture  can  be  given  the  plants  during 
growth.  They  are  rapid  growers,  and  require  a 
rich  root-run  and  ample  moisture.  The  first  cobs 
will  be  ready  in  September,  and  the  plants  will 
grow  till  cut  down  by  frost.  An  open  quarter  and 
deeply-dug  soil  suit  them  well.  Large  growers 
may  with  advantage  have  more  space  than  advised 
above  ;  4  feet  is  not  too  much,  and  3  feet  between 
the  plants.  They  well  repay  a  mulch  of  rich 
manure  when  the  plants  form  their  cobs. — G. 
Wythes. 

The  Florists'  and   Gardeners' 

Society  of  Rome  have  recently  issued  a 
schedule  of  prizes  to  be  oifered  at  their  forth- 
coming autumn  exhibition.  This  exhibition  will 
be  held  in  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  will  be 
devoted  to  Chrysanthemums,  foliage  plants  for 
decoration  of  apartments,  cStc.  The  prize  list  is  a 
comprehensive  one,  and  includes  five  principal 
divisions.  In  the  first  division  are  forty  seven 
classes  for  Chrysanthemums,  both  plants  in  pots 
and  cut  flowers.  Provision  is  made  for  novelties, 
for  varieties  of  Italian  origin,  for  general  collec- 
tions, for  large  blooms,  and  others.  The  second 
division  is  for  ornamental  foliage  plants,  of  which 
there  are  twenty-five  classes.  In  the  other 
divisions  various  autumn  flowers  are  provided  for, 
plans  of  gardens  and  artistic  objects  relating  to  the 
garden  having  special  attention.  The  prizes 
offered  consist  of  diplomas  of  honour,  silver-gilt, 
silver,  and  bronze  medals,  and  honourable  mentions. 
The  secretary  is  Signor  C.  Pasquinelli. 

Horticultural  Directory.— The  editor 

would  remind  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  more 
particularly  head  gardeners,  that  additions  and 
corrections  for  the  1904  edition  of  the  "  Horti- 
cultural Directory  "  must  be  received  at  the  ofiice, 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
not  later  than  the  5th  inst.  to  ensure  insertion. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

EXHIBITION     ROSES    FOR 
BEGINNERS. 

NURSEKYMEN  will  soon  issue  their 
new  catalogues,  and  their  advent 
is  doubtless  being  looked  forward 
to  by  some  of  your  Rose-loving 
readers  who  intend  next  year  to 
blossom  out  as  "  new  exhibitors." 
The  difficulty  one  finds  in  looking  through 
the  catalogues  is  the  number  of  varieties 
marked  "S"  (show),  and  when  we  come  to 
compare  the  names  of  those  we  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  at  some  exhibition,  the  matter  of 
selecting  the  best  growers  becomes  difficult — 
at  least  I  found  it  so  when  I  first  started  Rose 
culture.  I  carefully  selected  all  the  varieties 
marked  "  S,"  and  thought  I  was  sure  to  stand 
a  good  chance  at  our  local  show.  I  did  get  a 
third  prize  (there  were  only  two  other  exhi- 
bitors). The  next  autumn  my  130  varieties 
were  weeded  down  to  about  thirty,  and  the 
number  of  plants  increased  to  six  of  each  sort. 
I  would  certainly  advise  the  beginner  to  start 
with  not  more  than  200  plants,  and  join  the 
National  Rose  Society.  The  subscription  is 
only  10s.  6d.  per  annum,  and  one  has  only  to 
send  his  subscription,  name,  and  address  to 
the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Rose- 
bank,  Berkhamsted,  who  will  be  pleased  to 
enrol  and  forward  him  the  society's  interesting 
and  instructive  publications,  written  by  some 
of  our  greatest  rosarians. 

Of  course  a  very  great  deal  depends  on  the 
soil  and  situation  of  the  beds  as  to  which  are 
the  best  varieties  to  grow.  My  garden  here 
is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  ridge,  and  is  simply 
swept  by  the  north-east  wind ;  yet  both  the 


Teas  and  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  do  remark- 
ably well,  and  as  the  soil  in  one  part  of  the 
garden  is  a  clayey  loam,  which  the  H.P.'s  spem 
to   revel  in,  the  other  part  is   a  sandy  loam, 
which  suits  the  Teas  admirably      I  am  fortu- 
nate   in    that   respect,   but   all   soils   are   not 
alike,    and    what    are    not    suitable    for    the 
purpose    required   must   be   made,   or   failure     J 
is  certain,   and  the  National  Rose  Society's     I 
pamphlet  will  tell  how  to  set  about  matters. 
It  is  a  mistake   to   grow   a   large  number   of 
varieties,  or  attempt  to  do  too  much  with  a      m 
few.    The  200  trees  which  I  would  start  with     ■ 
are  as  follow  : —  ~' 

Hybeid  Peepetuals. 

Mrs.  John  Laing,  10  ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  10  ; 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  10 ;  Her  Majesty,  10 ; 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  10 ;  Prince  Arthur,  10 ; 
Captain  Hayward,  5  ;  Charles  Lefebvre,  5 ; 
Robert  Scott,  5  ;  Susanna  Marie  Rodocanachi,  4 ; 
and  A.  K.  Williams,  3. 

Hybrid  Te.\s. 

Bessie  Brown,  10  ;  Caroline  Testout,  10 ; 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  10;  Marquise  Litta,  .5J; 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  5  ;  Gladys  Hark- 
ness,  5  ;  and  La  France,  5. 

Teas. 

Maman  Cochet,  12  ;  White  MamanCochet,  12; 
Mrs.  Mawley,  12  ;  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  10 ; 
Mme.  Hoste,  10 ;  Bridesmaid,  6 ;  and  Innocente 
Pirola,  6.  _  , 

I  have  left  out  of  the  foregoing  li.'*t  such 
varieties  as  Gustave  Piganeau,  Horace  Vernet, 
Marie  Beaumann,  and  Ulster  —  they  only 
succeed  well  when  grown  as  maidens — and 
Catherine  Mermet,  Mme.  Cusin,  and  Cora- 
tesse  de  Nadaillac  from  the  Teas,  as  I  find 
them  very  ditticult  to  grow.  The  Teas  should 
all  be  half-standards  about  2  feet  high. 
Obtain  your  plants  from  a  good  firm,  and  order 
early.  Stipulate  that  they  are  to  be  worked 
on  Briar  stocks.  Follow  the  directions  given 
in  the  National  Rose  Society's  pamphlet, 
"  Hints  on  Planting  Roses,"  as  to  the  planting, 
and  exhibit  next  July  at  the  Temple  Rose 
show. 

Enfield.  CouETENAY  Page. 


SEASONABLE    WORK. 

No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  getting  planted  a 
quantity  of 

Rose  Cuttings. 
Only  those  who  have  watehed  the  development  of 
own-root  plants  know  how  excellently  they  acquit 
themselves  after  the  second  or  third  year,  and  the3- 
quickly  overtake  plants  of  the  same  varieties 
budded  on  the  Manetti  stock.  I  should  not  advise 
anyone  to  put  in  cuttings  of  all  varieties.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  it  is  best  to  confine  one's  efforts 
to  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  some  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  especially  those  of  the  La  France  race.  Of 
course,  all  the  Ramblers,  Ayrshires,  and  Penzance 
Briars  strike  like  Willows,  and  they  come  in  very 
useful  for  various  purposes.  The  kitchen  or 
nursery  garden  is  the  best  place  to  form  a  bed  for 
Rose  cuttings.  I  prefer  to  employ  a  piece  of  land 
that  has  been  dug  some  few  weeks  and  that  is  in 
fairly  good  condition.  Rather  than  apply  fresh 
manure  it  is  better  to  omit  altogether.  Level  the 
ground,  then  mark  out  beds  about  4  feet  wide. 
Cut  down  narrow  trenches  about  S  inches  to 
10  inches  deep,  and  in  the  bottom  put  I  inch  to 
2  inches  of  sharp  sand  or  road  grit.  The  cuttings 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  a  few  dozen  are 
made.  Select  firm  well-ripened  wood  of  the 
current  season's  growth,  and,  if  possible,  with  a 
heel.  Make  the  cuttings  from  G  inches  to  10  inches 
long.  Do  not  take  out  the  e3'es  as  one  would 
if  Manetti  or  Briar  cuttings  were  being  made. 
If  the  foliage  seems  very  persistent  allow  it  to 
remain  near  the  lop  of  the  cutting.     Now  set  the 
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cuttings  against  the  wall  of  earth,  and,  of  course, 
the  liesl  roaling  i.n  ilia  sand,  then  fill  up  with  the 
soil  removed.  The  culling  should  be  buried  a 
little  more  than  three-quarters  of  its  length.  If 
left  out  of  the  ground  more  than  this  the  sharp 
frosts  of  winter  will  force  them  out  of  the  ground 
several  inches.  Kven  as  it  is  the  cuttings  will  be 
lifted,  so  that  It  becomes  necessary  to  watch 
them  and  pusli  them  down  into  the  sand  when 
frost  has  gone.  As  each  row  is  planted  it  should 
bo  well  watered,  and  the  next  row  commenced 
about  S  inches  or  9  inches  apart.  Fully  'JO  per 
cent,  of  theho  cuttings  should  root  and  be  readj 
for  Irai.splaiiting  in  April,  1905. 

Ci.i.MDi-Mi  Roses  on  Peegolas. 
IMIars  and  walls  should  now  be  overhauled  and 
any  worn  out  wood  removed.  Lay  in  the  new 
shoots  so  that  they  are  not  crowded.  The  air.and 
light  ihuy  receive  from  now  till  November  will 
assist  much  to  mature  the  wood,  a  condition  that 
U  moot  essential  to  good  displays  of  blossom. 
'I'here  are  tlii.s  season  numbers  of  soft  growth.' 
which  will  be  a  trouble  to  the  grower  anothei 
yeai-.  If  the  ponits  of  such  are  now  pinched  out  it 
\nll  help  matters  considerably. 

Pot  Roses 

for  spring  flowering  should  now  be  repotted.  Du 
not  give  too  great  a  shift.  I  believe  in  well 
overhauling  the  soil  with  a  pointed  stick.  Thi- 
work  should  be  done  carefully,  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  preserve  all  the  roots  possible. 
A  few  oyster  shells  broken  up  fine  and  mixed  with 
the  crocks  are  appreciated  by  the  fine  rootlets. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  two  parts  good  turf\ 
loam,  one  part  spent  hot-bed  manure,  a  small 
quantity  of  burnt  garden  refuse,  say  two  or  threi 
shovelfuls  to  a  barrowful  of  soil,  and  about  a  pint 
acid  ahalf  of  bone-meal  to  each  two  bushels  ol 
compost,  all  thoroughly  incorporated.  Asutiicieni 
quantity  of  compost  should  be  kept  to  top-drest 
any  plants  reciuired  to  bloom  earlier,  and  also  foi 
potting  up,  ill  November,  standards,  half 
standards.  Ramblers,  and  other  Roses  which  conx 
in  so  useful  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  foi 
special  employment  in  the  flower  garden  and 
terraces  during  the  summer  months.    If  a  supply  ol 

Rose  Bpds 

is  required  during  November  and  December,  these 
can  be  obtained  bj'  introducing  now  some  plants- 
into  a  very  gentle  heat.  These  plants  are  usually 
obtainable  at  the  large  Rose  nurseries,  and  should 
consist  mainly  of  the  thin  Roses  of  the  Isabella 
Sprunt  and  Safrano  types.  If  possible,  every 
large  establishment  should  have  at  least  one  house 
jilanted  of  that  splendid  winter  Rose  Liberty. 
Its  glorious  colour,  so  well  maintained,  is  of 
inestimable  value  during  the  dull  months.  I  am 
strongly  in  favour  of  planting  it  out  in  well- 
prepared  borders,  but  of  course  the  variety  may 
be  grown  in  iS-inch  pots.  Do  not  trj'  to  grow  Roses 
with  other  plants.  The  Queen  of  flowers  is 
deserving  of  a  house  all  to  itself,  and  will  repay 
anyone  for  so  doing.  P. 
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ESSRS.  J.  BUREELL  &  CO.  sent 
out  this  variety  in  1901.  It  is 
a  charming  colour,  rich  deep 
]iink,  with  ivory  white  centre, 
which  is  more  pronounced  as  the 
bloom  becomes  fully  expanded. 
It  is  a  free  and  early  bloomer,  and  a  good 
variety  for  garden  decoration,  most  of  the 
blooms  coming  well  out  from  the  foliage.  As 
an  exhibition  variety  it  is  variable,  doing  well 
on  some  soils  but  badly  on  others,  when  the 
blooms  have  a  tendency  to  come  shallow. 
This  fault  is,  I  think,  the  result  of  disbudding, 
and  will  not  be  experienced  when  grown 
naturally  for  garden  decoration.     This  IJahlia 


CACTUS  DAHLIA  VESTA.     (Pink.    Slightbj  redxwed.) 


has  figured  largely  at  various  exhibitions  this 
year,  and  its  distinct  attractive  colouring  has 
often  had  much  to  do  with  the  successes  of 
.some  exhibitors.  P.  W.  Tulloch. 

FOUR  UNCOMMON  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. 
Gaura  Lindheimeri. — This  is  a  pretty  perennial 
that  may  be  termed  perfectly  hardy,  as  it  has 
come  unharmed  through  over  "20"  of  frost  in 
Scotland.  It  is,  however,  but  rarely  met  with  in 
gardens.  It  attains  a  height  of  between  5  feet 
and  6  feet,  and  bears  long,  slender  racemes  of 
white  flowers  rather  over  1  inch  in  diameter,  the 
reverse  of  the  four  narrow  petals  being  rose-pink. 
It  was  in  mid-September  in  good  flower,  and 
its  bloom -sprays  have  a  delicate  effect  arranged  in 
tall  glasses.     Native  of  Texas. 

Cmnmeliiia  ca-lesti'i. — This  plant,  though  it  can- 
not be  considered  hardy,  may,  with  Salvia  patens 
and  S.  azurea  grandiflora  (Pitcheri),  be  left  with 
impunity  in  the  open  through  the  winter  in  the 
south-west.  In  cold  districts  the  tuberous  roots 
may  be  lifted  and  stoied  during  the  cold  weather. 


The  colour  of  the  three-petalled  flowers,  which  are 
about  1  inch  across,  is  a  clear  gentian  blue.  Plants 
attain  a  height  of  between  3  feet  and  -1  feet,  and  a 
group  makes  an  exceedingly  pretty  picture  on  a 
bright  morning.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the 
flowers  close,  though  as  the  days  shorten  they 
remain  open  until  between  "2  p.m.  and  3  p.m. 
Self-sown  seedlings  often  bloom  the  first  year. 

Lobelia  syphilitica  alba. — A  white  variety  of  the 
dingy  blue  L.  syphilitica,  pure  in  colour,  and  a 
good  contrast  to  the  vermilion  of  L.  fulgens,  L. 
cardinalis,  and  their  varieties.  Perfectly  hardy, 
and  increasing  rapidly  in  the  border. 

Calysteyia  puhe.sci:iis  jlore-phno  (the  double 
Chinese  Bindweed). — This  climber  is  very  attrac- 
tive during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  with  its 
shell-pink,  double  flowers.  It  will  grow  to  a  height 
of  from  6  feet  to  7  feet,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
for  covering  tightly  strained  wire  netting  or  for 
clambering  over  rocks  or  dwarf  bushes.  It  is  by 
no  means  such  a  land-grabber  as  the  majority  of 
Bindweeds  ;  indeed,  it  is  often  difficult  to  estab- 
lish in  cold,  damp  soils.  It  is,  however,  of 
rather  rambling  habit,  shoots  often  coming  up 
2  feet  or  more  away  from  the  site  of  the  main 
rootstock.  S.  W.  F. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


CISTUS    LAURIFOLIUS    AT    KEW. 

BEAUTIFUL  as  nearly  all  the  Cistuses 
are,  it  is  really  only  very  few  of 
them   that   can    be    grown   perma- 
I     nently  out  of    doors   in   even  the 
South  of  England.      Some  fifteen 
species  or  so  can  be  obtained  that 
will  survive  winters  as  mild  as  those  we  have 
experienced    during  the  last  few  years,  but 


be  put  to  a  severer  test  in  South  Britain. 
The  species  was  introduced  from  South- 
western Europe  in  1771.  W.  J.  Bean. 


NEW  AND  UNCOMMON  SHKUBS. 
The  "Editor's  Table"  is  always  a  particularly 
interesting  portion  of  The  Garden,  and  recently 
it  was  to  the  lover  of  uncommon  shrubs  especially 
so,  for  several  of  the  flowering  subjects  mentioned 
therein  are  seldom  seen.  The  favoured  climate  of 
Devonshire  was  answerable  for  some  that  in  many 
districts  of  the  country  require  the  protection  of  a 


s^neror  later  a  sp^ll  Of  frost  conje^-that;  with  g^-]^^  ^,   ,,^ 

two  or  three  exceptions,  clears  the  whole  ot 


them  off. 

Among  these  exceptions,  fortunately,  is 
the  species  figured  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  C.  laurifolius.  At  Kew  it  is 
the  largest,  mos*-  beautiful,  and  hardiest  of 
the  Cistuses.     A  single  specimen  will  get  to 


few  shrubby 
Gesnerads  that  we  have  in  cultivation.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Island  of  Chiloe,  off  the  coast  of 
Chili,  and  like  most  plants  from  that  part  of  the 
world  needs  a  humid  atmosphere  to  be  seen  at  its 
best,  hence  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  it  does  well.  This  Mitraria 
will  strike  from  cuttings  of ^; the  young  growing 


CISTUS    LAURIFOLIUS    AT    KEW. 


be  8  feet  high  and  even  more  in  diameter.  It 
flowers  during  June,  July,  and  August,  and 
when  we  remember  that  the  blossom  only 
lasts  a  single  day  its  total  production  of 
flowers  is  extraordinary.  All  those  seen  in  the 
picture  would  have  fallen  by  night  and  would 
be  succeeded  by  as  great  an  abundance  the 
following  day,  just  as  they  had  been  |)receded 
by  as  large  a  crop  the  day  before.  The  flower 
is  white  and  3  inches  across.  The  shrub  is  an 
evergreen  with  narrow  ovate  leaves,  dark  green 
and  viscid  on  the  upper  surface,  and  covered 
with  a  pale  brown  wool  beneath.  During  hot 
sunshine  the  plant  gives  off  a  very  pleasant 
rather  spicy  perfume.  Seeds  are  produced  in 
great  quantity,  and  they  afford  the  best  means 
of  increase. 

The  merits  of  this  Cistus  as  a  hardy  ever- 
green shrub  for  soils  of  poor  quality  have 
not  yet  been  fully  appreciated.  The  plants 
in  the  illustration  stood  the  winter  of 
1894-9.5  without  injury,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 


shoots  as  readily  as  a  Fuchsia,  if  they  are  taken 
during  the  summer  months,  dibbled  into  pots  of 
sandy  peat,  and  kept  in  a  close  propagating  case. 

Tricuspidaria  hexapetala,  which  is  far  better 
known  in  gardens  as  Crinodendron  hookerianum, 
is  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  shrub,  native  of 
the  low  valleys  of  Chili  and  Valdivia,  where  it 
is  said  to  reach  a  height  of  10  feet  or  more,  but  in 
this  country  it  will  flower  freely  when  not  more 
than  3  feet  high.  The  leaves,  which  are  about 
3  inches  long,  are  harsh  in  texture,  dark  green, 
and  wrinkled  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  very 
striking,  being  when  expanded  of  a  globular  urn 
shape,  and  of  a  bright  crimson  colour.  A  notable 
feature  is  the  length  of  time  the  buds  take  to 
develop,  and  being  borne  on  unusually  long  stalks 
they  hang  like  Cherries  a  long  while  before  the3' 
open.  It  is  essentially  a  peat-loving  plant,  though 
I  have  seen  it  doing  well  with  a  one-third  mixture 
of  loam.  It  is  one  of  the  many  subjects  that  we 
owe  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  first  flowered  it  in 
1880,  and  by  whom  it  was  distributed  a  year  or 
two  later.  It  is,  however,  of  slow  growth,  and  has 
always  remained  a  rare  shrub. 


In  his  paper  on  trees  and  shrubs  at  Castle  wellan, 
published  last  year  in  the  .Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Lird  Annesley  writes  thus 
of  this  Tricuspidaria  :  "  From  Chili  we  have  fifteen 
good  things.  One  of  the  best  is  Tricuspidaria 
hexapetala,  which  is  belter  known  as  Crinoden- 
dron hookerianum.  It  grows  to  about  .5  feet  high, 
the  foliage  dark  green,  the  flowers  a  rich  crimson 
on  long  peduncles.  This  is  a  beautiful  plant  wHen 
in  flower,  and  we  used  to  keep  it  in  the  house  in 
winter  being  afraid  of  losing  it  ;  but  we  have  had 
it  in  the  open  for  many  years  now.  It  flowers 
regularly  and  is  perfectly  hardy.'' 

Phileiia  huxifolia  is  a  low,  dense  growing  plant, 
with  flowers  like  a  miniature  Lapageria,  to  which, 
indeed,  it  is  closely  allied.  A  cool  peaty  soil  is 
essential  for  both,  and  they  are  equally  liable  to 
have  the  young  shoots  eaten  by  slugs.  About 
thirty  years  ago  Messrs.  Veitch  raised  a  hybriil 
between  the  Lapageria  and  the  Philesia,  to  which 
the  name  of  Philageria  Veitchi  was  given.  After 
some'years  it  was  distributed,  but  it  is  still  a  very 
rare  plant.  For  the  introduction  of 
Philesia  buxifolia  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  William  Lobb,  who,  when  travelling 
in  South  America  for  Messrs.  Veitch, 
between  the  years  1840  and  1848,  was 
the  means  of  introducing,  beside  the 
Philesia,  Lapageria  rosea,  Pleronia 
elegans,  Escallonia  macrantha,  Emboth- 
rium  coccineum,  Desfontainea  spinosa, 
Berberis  Darwini,  and  many  others, 
including  a  large  quantity  of  Eeeds  of 
Araucaria  imbricata,  which  up  to  then 
was  very  rare  in  this  country. 

Metroxideros  floribunda  (the  Scarlet 
Bottle  Brush)  has  before  now  puzzled 
me,  and  probably  others,  for  the  name, 
though  well  known  in  gardens  and  nur- 
series, may  be  sometimes  sought  for  in 
vain  in  botanical  publications.  In  the 
"Kew  Hand  List"  it  is  given  as 
Callistemon  salignus. 

Buddleia  variabilis  merits  all  that  has 
been  said  in  its  favour  on  page  103,  for 
it  is  a  delightful  and  promising  shrub. 
From  the  specimens  that  have  come 
under  ray  observation  the  specific  name 
of  variabilis  appears  to  be  particularly 
appropriate,  for  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  variation  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers. 

Ceanothm  Indigo. — This  Ceanothus, 
which  is  justly  praised  for  its  great 
beauty,  was  raised  in  the  well-known 
nurseries  of  MM.  Barbier  freres  at 
Orleans,  which  were  formerlv  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Transon.  Some  fine 
examples  of  this  Ceanothus  were  brought 
up  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  on  September  2  last  year  by 
Mr.  Fielder,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Burn.', 
North  Mymms  Park,  and  an  award  of 
merit  was  at  that  time  bestowed  upon  it. 
Canina  dependetu  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  noted 
on  the  above-mentioned  page,  is  one  of  those 
subjects  in  the  culture  of  which  failures  are  more 
frequent  than  successes.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
elevated  regions  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  unless 
in  particularly  favoured  districts  of  England, 
where  it  will  stand  out  of  doors,  the  conditions 
most  suitable  to  it  are  a  well-drained  border  in 
the  greenhouse  composed  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  a  liberal  supply 
of  water,  especially  daring  the  summer,  and  all 
the  sunshine  possible.  In  this  way  it  may  be 
treated  as  a  pillar  plant,  or  the  long  rambling 
shoots  may  be  employed  for  clothing  the  end  of  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  under  which  treatment 
it  will  often  flower  well.  The  genus  Cantua,  of 
which  this  is  the  best  species,  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Polemoniacea',  having  for  its  imme- 
diate relatives  the  Phloxes  and  Cobras.        H.  P. 


MAGNOLIA  GLAUCA. 
This  tree  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be,  for, 
though   it   is  not  so  showy  as  some  of  the  other 
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Magnolias,  it  is  well  worth  growing  for  its  sweetly- 
scented  flowers.  It  makes  a  small  tree  about 
20  feet  high,  and  as  much,  or  more,  through  the 
head.  The  branches  are  crooked  and  spreading, 
covered  with  tough,  rather  leathery  oval  leaves 
4  inches  or  5  Indies  in  length  by  about  '2  inches 
wide.  The  upper  sides  are  of  a  dark,  shining 
green,  while  tlie  lower  surfaces  are  covered  with  a 
thick,  bluish  glaucescence.  When  ruffled  by  the 
wind,  the  tree  has  a  distinctly  pleasing  appearance, 
as  the  two  sides  of  the  leaves  are  alternately  dis- 
played. The  flowers  open  in  August,  and  are  of 
a  cream  colour  on  firjt  expanding,  changing  to  an 
apricot  tint  later.  They  are  not  very  showy,  but 
have  a  scent  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  good 
Marechal  Niel  Rose.  I  have  enjoyed  it  on  a  calm 
evening  "20  jards  or  more  away  from 
the  tree,  and,  unlike  some  of  the 
Magnolias,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
unpleasant  in  the  scent. 

M.  glauca  is  a  native  of  Xorth 
America,  and  is  known  there  as  the 
Swamp  Biy,  being  mostly  found  in 
moist  places.  It  delights  in  a  deep, 
damp  soil,  a  tree  here  thriving 
luxuriantly  at  the  foot  of  a  slope  in 
about  4  feet  of  rather  wet,  sandy 
peat.  It  is  deciduous,  but  some- 
times plants  are  met  with  that  retain 
the  majority  of  their  leaves  through- 
out the  winter,  but  this  is  most  pro- 
bably due  to  local  causes.  It  can  be 
propagated  by  seeds  or  by  layering. 

Bayshot.  .J.  Clakk. 


red-flowered  Hibiscus,  variegated  Abutilons, 
with  a  ground  covering  of  Alyssum  provides 
still  more  variety  of  flower  and  foliage.  A 
peep  across  the  lawn  between  the  ornamental 
flower-beds  reveals  a  distant  view  of  Musas, 
Palms,  Bamboos,  Ailanthus,  Dracienas,  and 
Gunnera,  while  if  the  morning  sun  has 
not  yet  dispelled  the  October  mist  some 
of  the  surrounding  trees  will,  with  little 
stretch  of  imagination,  appear  as  Olives, 
Eucalyptus,  Cypresses,  ifec,  and  the  sub- 
tropical picture  will  then  be  complete. 

Following  the  path  which  turns  to  the  left 
are  many  well-planned  beds   and  borders  to 
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The  Sub  tropical  Garden. 

]»     1%  OST  interesting  of  the 

l\    / 1        many  good  features 

/  %  /  I       in    Battersea    Park 

I  V  1  '*  ^''®  sub-tropical 
i  T  i  garden,  where  plants 
of  other  climes  than 
this  flourish  so  luxuriantly  as 
almost  to  make  the  visitor  wonder 
whether  it  is  the  distant  roar  of 
London  traffic  that  is  faintly 
audible,  or  whether  he  is  not  in 
reality  in  a  sea-girt  garden  of 
the  sub-tropics.  The  change  from 
typical  park  land  to  almost 
tropical  plant  life  is  rapid,  the 
walk  of  a  minute  along  a  shaded 
path  and  the  view  before  one  is 
totally  different.  The  trans- 
formation is  complete.  The 
panorama  before  one,  in  which 
tropical  trees  and  plants  of 
strange  foliage  and  brilliant 
flowers  play  an  important  part, 
S9ems  more  fairy-like  than  real. 

Turning   to   the   right  as   one 
enters  from  the  west  end  of  the 
park,  there  are,  it  is  true,  banks 
of    Laurel    and    other    familiar 
bushes,  but  they  are  so  cleverly  bordered  by 
bold  groups  of  Cannas,  brilliant  in  flower  and 
attractive  in  foliage,  the  blue  Gum  Tree,  with 
its  peculiarly  beautiful  leaves,  Yuccas,  Poly- 
gonums, Palms,  and  Dracajnas,  that  in  admiring 
and  enjoying  the  latter  one  totally  forgets  the 
former. 

On  the  left  the  foreground  of  the  lawn  is 
broken  up  by  beds  that  are  full  of  luxurious 
and  often  richly  coloured  foliage  and  attractive 
flowers.  In  one  is  planted  Paulownias,  their 
huge  leaves  towering  above  an  undergrowth 
of  the  gold,  green  and  white-leaved  Abutilons, 
which  in  their  turn  are  bordered  by  an  edging 
of  Funkias.  Palms,  Dracaenas,  and  India- 
rubber  plants  are  in  another,  while  a  bed  of 


it  were,  in  a  strange  land.  Soon  the  scene  de- 
picted in  the  accompanying  illustration— the 
climax  of  sub-tropical  gardening  in  Battersea 
Park— is  reached.  It  does  credit  to  the  designer 
and  planter.  At  the  end  of  this  glade,  that 
one  might  guess  to  be  anywhere  but  in  Battersea 
Park,  are  giant  Musas,  Palms,  the  Traveller's 
Tree  (Ravenala),  and  other  tropical  plants ;  those 
most  largely  used  in  furnishing  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  glade  are  Aralia.s,  Philodendron, 
Hedychium,  various  Palms,  Monstera  deliciosa, 
Dracrenas,  New  Zealand  Flax,  Olivias,  Mag- 
nolia grandiflora,  the  Birds'  Nest  and  other 
Ferns.  They  are  so  admirably  arranged  and 
so  well  cared  for  as  to  produce  a 
pjeasing  and  unique  garden 
picture. 

A  few  more  beds  of  succulent 
plants,  comprised  largely  of 
bizarre,  almost  weird  -  looking 
Agaves,  Cotyledons  and  Sedums 
that  vary  from  cup  to  saucer 
shape,  still  proclaim  the  sub- 
tropical garden.  They  are,  how- 
ever, but  the  introduction  to  more 
familiar  sights,  for  after  passing 
beds  bright  with  Liliums, 
Wigandias,  Yuccas,  Solanums, 
(fee,  the  green  expanse  of  park 
land  again  comes  in  view,  and 
one  realises  that  the  muftled 
sound  was  but  an  echo  from 
metropolitan  streets,  monotonous, 
never-ending.  A.  P.  H. 
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A   SUB-TROPICAL  GLADE  IN   BATTERSEA   PARK. 

interest  the  visitor.  Verbena  venosa  is  par- 
ticularly bright.  Daturas  have  a  striking  and 
uncommon  efl'ect  and  appear  to  flower  well, 
while  some  intricately  worked  carpet  beds 
hardly  give  results  commensurate  with  the 
labour  and  skill  their  production  entails.  A 
little  farther  on  the  lake  comes  in  view  on  the 
right,  and  then  for  a  moment  the  scene  changes 
and  becomes  typically  English  ;  Flags  and 
Reeds  are  luxuriant  on  the  near  bank,  while 
on  the  island  Weeping  Willows,  Silver  Poplars, 
Alders  and  Acers  in  the  first  flush  of  autumn 
beauty  fringe  the  waterside. 

Still  proceeding,  the  visitor  comes  across 
large  groups  of  Palms,  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
and  other  rich  vegetation,  and  once  again  is,  as 


The  Weed.s'  Bad  Time. 
A  REALLY  good  garden  is  always 
at    its    best ;    but    an    ordinary 
garden,     one    not    innocent     of 
weeds,    with    plants   allowed    to 
grow  very  much  after  their  own 
desires,  is  usually  at  its  best  just 
now.     Weeds  do  not  distress  one 
so  much  in  autumn.     The  time 
to  clear  the  place  up  approaches, 
and  whether  you  projiose  to  do 
this  yourself  or  leave   it  to  the 
gardener,    you    know    that    the 
weeds   are  soon  going  to   sufler 
an   overwhelming,  if  temporary, 
defeat.     Besides,   most  of  one's 
autumn    flowers    have    a    large 
luxuriance  and  a  robust  freedom 
of    habit    which    renders    them, 
without  your  assistance,  awkward 
antagonists  for  the  weeds.    When 
a  clump  of  Torch  Lilies,  or  Red- 
hot  Pokers— it  is  always  a  pity 
when   a   plant  has   two    names, 
which  both  suit  it,  because  one 
,  never  knows   which  to   use  —  is  blazing  with 
scarlet  and  gold,  and  flinging  its  long,  bent 
blades   of   grey-green    leaves  over   everything 
within    a    half    yard    radius,   it    is    a     poor 
j  chance    that     any    neighbouring     weed     has. 
And  one  feels  almost  sorry  for  the  confiding 
weed  that  has  ventured  to  dispute  the  ground 
I  with  a  Dahlia.    You  may  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  end  of  one  of  its  poor  leaves  here  and  there, 
struggling  for  a  peep  of  daylight  through  the 
solid  mass  of  the  Dahlia's  greenery  ;  but  what 
does  it  gain  for  all  its  efibrts  ?     When  the  first 
cold  snap  of  autumn  comes — it  may  have  come 
before  these  lines  are  printed — down  comes  the 
Dahlia  with  a  flop,  and  down  comes  the  weed 
under  its  dead  weight.     And  presently  come? 
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the  gardener,  who  clears  away  the  wreckage  in 
a  wheelbarrow.  I  have  never  known  a  gar- 
dener tenderly  to  stoop  and  disengage  that  poor 
weed  from  the  toils  of  its  sudden  fate. 

Butterflies,  Ivy,  and  Nettles. 

These  are  samples  of  the  many  reasons  which 
make  one  happier  in  an  ill-kept  garden  in 
autumn  than  in  summer.  You  can  hardly  see 
the  weeds  for  the  flowers  ;  and,  if  you  can,  it 
does  not  matter  now.  Besides,  the  butterflies 
and  bees,  and  flying  things  of  all  sorts,  seem  to 
like  the  ill -kept  garden  best.  Trimmed  Ivy 
never  blossoms  ;  and  in  the  late  year,  when  the 
sun  shines,  the  blossoms  of  the  Ivy  are  some- 
thing to  look  at,  with  their  crowds  of  insect 
guests.  And  before  the  Ivy  blooms,  the 
tangled  flowers,  and  sunny,  sheltered  nooks 
of  a  wild  garden  are  always  favoured  of  butter- 
flies and  bees,  though  the  dominating  factor 
in  the  number  of  autumn  butterflies  that  you 
will  see  in  a  garden  is  not  so  much  its  character 
or  the  quality  and  number  of  its  flowers  as  the 
vicinity  of  Nettle-beds,  for  both  the  Peacock 
and  the  Red  Admiral,  as  well  as  the  Tortoise- 
shell  butterfly,  fed  as  caterpillars  upon  Nettles. 
If  one  could  persuade  one's  neighbours  to  grow 
only  Nettles  in  their  gardens,  while  we  culti- 
vated butterfly-flowers  in  ours,  we  should  be 


"  country "  enough  for  him.  The  robin  has 
done  with  the  country,  too,  for  a  season,  and 
prefers  a  handy  perch  in  a  shrubbery,  opposite 
one  of  your  doors  if  possible.  Here  he  can  see 
and  be  seen,  so  that  when  you  come  out  and 
catch  sight  of  his  red  waistcoat— how  hard  it 
is  to  remember,  by  the  way,  that  a  robin's 
breast  is  not  red,  but  a  tawny  yellow— he  can 
bob  and  curtsey  to  you,  with  a  jaunty  flick  of 
his  tail  afterwards,  suggesting  confidence  in 
your  good  intentions,  you  may  exclaim,  "  Oh, 
here's  a  robin  !  Let  us  give  it  .some  food."  A.nd 
if  you  give  the  robin  food,  a  day-long  procession 
of  other  feathered  guests  will  invite  themselves 
to  share  it  with  him. 

The  Wonder  of  Migration. 

But  you  must  wait  for  the  hard  times  of 
frost  and  snow  before  any  distinguished  visitors 
will  consent  to  become  pensioners  at  your 
bird  table,  though  just  now  they  are  accepting 
the  hospitality  of  the  secluded  parts  of  your 
garden  in,  perhaps,  unsuspected  numbers.  For, 
during  the  whole  period  of  migration  in  autumn 
as  in  spring,  every  shrub-grown  spot  becomes 
a  welcome  resting-house  for  many  weary 
travellers,  scarcely  seen  at  other  times  between 
the  Arctic  regions  and  the  tropics.  Even  London 
has  its  autumn  and  spring  visits  from  feathered 


sleeping  London,  and  discovering  that  it  could 
get  a  night's  lodging  in  the  great  wheel,  one 
realises  the  vastness  of  the  ordeal  which  the 
migrant  small  birds  go  through  when,  witii  the 
blind  instinct  of  travel  when  the  cold  wind 
blows,  they  leave  their  northern  homes  in 
autumn  for  lands,  which  they  have  in  most 
cases  never  seen,  situated  they  know  not  where. 

The  Goldcrest  and  his  Friends. 

But  you  need  not  go  to  the  top  of  the  great 
wheel  at  Earl's  Court  to  see  a  migrant 
goldcrest ;  nor  need  you  wait  on  the  East 
Coast  on  the  chance  of  having  the  good  lack  of 
the  naturalist  who  saw  a  cunning  little 
goldcrest  alight  from  its  journey  across  the 
North  Sea  oft'  an  owl's  back  !  There  is  hardly 
any  shrubbery  so  poor  at  this  season  but  it  has 
its  wandering  goldcrests.  Restless  little  imps 
they  are,  hardly  ever  still  enough  to  let  you 
make  quite  sure  that  they  are  only  goldcrests, 
and  not  the  rarer  firecrests.  And,  as  they 
go  drifting  from  tree  to  tree,  piping  to  each 
other  in  needle  tones,  you  discover  that  they 
have  company  in  their  wanderings.  Blue  tits, 
coal  tit.s,  marsh  tits,  long-tailed  tits,  and  great 
tits,  with  tree-creepers  and  nuthatches,  make 
up  a  lively  company  that  will  give  you  a  good 
hour's  entertainment  if  you  care  to  watch  them. 
And  they  are  only  one  collective 
factor  in  the  wealth  of  bird  life,  which 
is  daily  changing  in  your  garden  at  this 
season.  E.  K.  R. 
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DIANTHDS  CJiSIDS.      {Prom  a  plwtoijrayh  by  Mks  WilUaotl.) 


able  to  combine  horticulture  with  entomology 
to  great  efi'ect. 

Familiar  Birds. 
It  is  in  the  wilder  ]>arts  of  the  garden,  too, 
that  we  find  the  birds.  On  the  lawn.s,  no 
doubt,  there  are  plenty  of  blackbirds  and 
thrushes.  These  increase  daily  in  numbers 
now,  partly  by  immigration  from  further  North, 
and  partly  by  their  natural  movement  from  the 
fields,  which  have  been  stripped  at  harvest,  to 
the  shelter  which  gardens  afford.  Nor  need 
you  wander  to  the  wild  garden  to  see  the 
sparrow.  When  the  harvest  was  ripe  he 
ruralised  a  good  deal  ;  but  now  that  all  the 
grain  has  been  gathered  into  stacks,  mostly  ; 
with    the    ears    inwards,    your    waterpipe    is 


tourists  which  breed  in  the  far  north  and 
winter  in  Africa— tourists  of  the  sky,  who, 
traversing  the  area  of  fogs  that  hang  above  the 
metropolis,  have  been  glad  to  catch  glimpses  of 
the  green  of  the  parks,  and  have  descended  to 
rest  and  feed,  and  occasionally  to  gladden  the 
eyes  of  some  London  naturalist.  The  most 
pathetic— for  there  is  always  pathos  in  the 
journey  of  these  feathered  mites  over  unknown 
lands  and  seas— instance  of  this  forced  halt  in 
London  was,  I  think,  the  wee  goldcrest  that 
was  discovered  one  morning  in  one  of  the 
topmo.st  cars  of  the  great  wheel  at  Earl's  Court. 
When  one  thinks  of  this  little  bird,  measuring 
only  .3i  inches  from  the  tip  of  its  tiny  beak  to  the 
end  of  its  little  tail,  all  alone  in  the  air  above  a 


DIANTHUS    C^SIUS. 

ANY  choice  gems  the  genus 
Dianthus  embraces,  and 
the  Cheddar  Pink  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most 
useful  and  pretty  rock 
plants  that  help  to  furnish 
the  rock  garden.  It  has  a  neat  and 
compact  habit,  forming  a  dense  cushion 
of  glaucous  foliage,  from  which  appear 
in  spring  the  solitary  rose-coloured, 
fragrant  flowers  on  stems  varying 
from  4  inches  to  10  inches  in  height. 
A  rather  variable  species,  there  are 
different  forms  in  cultivation  bearing 
this  name,  .some  having  a  very  dwarf 
habit  with  large  flowers,  while  others 
are  taller  with  rather  smaller  ones. 
Easy  of  cultivation,  it  is  quite  at  home 
on  old  walls  or  sunny  ledges  in  the 
rock  garden  planted  in  gritty  or  cal- 
careous soil.  It  is  easy  to  establish 
on  walls  by  sowing  the  seeds  in 
cracks  with  a  little  soil,  when  germina- 
tion soon  takes  place  and  tufts  are 
quickly  formed.  Native  of  this 
country,  it  is  found  growing  on  the  limestone 
rocks  at  Cheddar  in  Somersetshire,  from  where 
it  obtains  its  common  name,  as  well  as  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  in  alpine  pastures.  W.  I. 


CROCUS    PULCHELLUS. 

One  of  tlie  prettiest,  though  not  the  most  showy, 
of  the  autumnal  Crocus  species  is  C.  pulchellus, 
which  opened  here  early  in  September,  and  which 
has  been  enjoying  to  the  full  the  spell  of  tine 
weather  which  set  in  on  September  13.  It  has 
since  that  time  had  every  opportunity  of  opening 
its  little  flowers  fully  to  the  sun,  which  has  been 
more  with  us  of  late  than  for  months  before.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  little  species  from  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  adjacent  woods  and  mountains 
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and,  as  it  has  been  imported  in  considerable 
quantity  in  recent  years,  it  is  now  far  from  being 
an  expensive  Crocus  to  purchase.  It  has  now 
been  in  my  garden  for  a  number  of  years,  nu- 
original  corms  coming  from  near  Broussa,  where  it 
is  very  plentiful.  During  all  these  years  it  hag 
proved  a  most  pleasing  Crocus,  and  one,  too,  which 
has  given  the  minimum  of  trouble,  all  that  it  has 
required  being  an  occasional  top-dressing  when 
some  of  the  corms  had  become  bare  of  soil.  Now, 
however,  it  appears  to  stand  somewhat  in  need  of 
lifting  and  replanting,  as  the  corms  are  becoming 
crowded  both  from  the  increase  by  otfiets  and  also 
by  the  number  of  self-sown  seedlings  which  have 
appeared,  not  only  in  the  border  but  also  in  the 
gravel  of  the  adjoining  path.  It  seeds  freely  every 
year,  and  it  thus  soon  increases  with  considerable 
rapidity. 

Although      a     comparatively      small      Crocus, 
especially   when   compared    with    such    fine-si:«ed 
flowers  as  those  of  C.  speciosus,  there  is  something 
exceedingly   attractive   about   the   blooms,   which 
have  been  called  bluish  lilac,  but  which  one  would 
prefer  to  say  are  pearl   blue.      They  are   almost 
self-coloured  on  the  exterior,  though   towards  the 
base  there  are   a  few  short,  deep-coloured    lines. 
The   interior    of    the    seg- 
ments  is  more   frequently 
deeply  lined,  but  this  fea- 
ture   varies    much    in    the 
individual      plants.         As 
already   said,    the    flowers 
are  a  kind  of  pearl   blue, 
but   they    vary  greatly  in 
depth,    some    approaching 
to  white,  and  pure  albinos 
have  also  been  found  among 
both  collected    plants  and 
seedlings.      The   leaves 
appear  after  the  flowers,  so 
that    C.    pulchellus    is    all 
the    better    of    being    car- 
peted  with  a  low-growing 
plant,  such  as  one   of  tlie 
Thymes,     but    the    draw- 
back is    that  such   carpet- 
ings   are  often   frequented 
by  slugs,    which    have   an 
obnoxious  habit  of    eating 
through    the  tubes  of   the 
Crocuses.        S.  Arnott. 


be  reckoned 
on,  though  in 
this  excep- 
tional summer 
this  has  been 
conspicuous 
by  its  absence. 
Even  during  a 
cold  and  rainy 
season,  how- 
ever, Ipomiea 
rubro-cterulea 
has  formed  a 
welcome  and 
much  -  appre 
ciated  featu 
n  the  garden. 
S.  W.  F. 
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SENECIO    TANCIUTICUS. 
VALUABLE  addition 
will     this     Chinese 
plant   prove   to  the 
few    species   of 
Senecio  now  grown 
in  gardens  for  their 
ornamental  foliage  rather  than 
for  any  merit  their  flowers  may 
possess.      The    small     yellow, 
starry  -  shaped     blossoms    are 
abundantly  produced    in  large 
pyramidal    panicles    on   steins 
about  5  feet  high.    The  foliage 
is  most  ornamental,  the  divi- 
sions  of    the    palmately-lobed 
leaves    are     deeply     cut     into 
segment?,   thus    producing    an 
elegant  effect.     In  the  border 


IPOMCEA  RUBRO- 
C(J3RITLEA. 

A  NOTE  on  this  Convol- 
vulus in  the  open  air 
appeared  on  page  206.  It 
has  been  a  beautiful  sight 
with  rne  against  a  sunny 
wall  in  the  open  for  the 
last  .six  weeks,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  so  few  employ 
this  lovely  plant  for  the 
adornment  of  their  gardens 
during  the  late  summer 
and  early  autumn.  The 
pale  blue  flowers,  from 
3  inches  to  4  inches  in 
diameter,  are  the  admira- 
tion of  all  beholders,  and 
supply  a  tint  absolutely 
unique  in  the  summer 
garden.  The  best  plan  is 
seeds  in  heat,  placing  them  separately 
in  4J-iQch  pots  in  porous  soil,  and  to 
grow  the  plants  on  until  they  are  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  with  the  flower- 
buds  formed.  They  should  be  planted  in 
rich  soil  against  a  sunny  wall,  care  being 
taken  not  to  disturb  the  roots  in  turning 
them  out.  Thus  treated  they  receive 
no  check,  and  continue  to  make  growth 
and  to  form  additional  flower-buds, 
readily  ascending  wire  or  string  strained 
tightly  -2  inches  or  so  away  from  the  wall. 
It  IS  well  to  have  them  ready  to  put  out 
about  the  end  of  .June  or  commencement 
of  July,  when  hot  weather  can  generally 


(Jf  lowers  yellow.     Shown  by  Messrs.  J. 


SENECIO   TANGUTICOS    (REDUCED). 
y^eitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  at  the  Roytit  LivrticaUural  5oj 
and  then  given  an  award  oftnent.) 


lety  s  mcetuij  on  September  13, 
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or  in  good  isolated  positions  on  the  lawn  this 
Senecio  will  prove  to  be  most  useful.  There  is  a 
good  plant  of  it  growing  in  the  rock  garden  at 
Kew.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  this  plant  before  the  floral 
committee  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society 
on  September  1.5,  when  it  was  given  an  award 
of  merit. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

CAtJLirLOWERS. 

PLANTS  that  have  been  raised  from  seed 
sown  at  the  end  of  August  or  early  in 
September  will  now  be  ready  for 
pricking  out  into  cold  frames  or  hand- 
lights  to  stand  the  winter  for  an  early 
supply  of  heads  next  June.  Place  a 
layer  of  material  to  form  drainage  at  the  bottom  of 
the  frame,  and  fill  up  to  within  9  inches  of  the 
glass  with  soil  that  is  not  too  rich.  Ordinary 
garden  soil  will  answer  provided  it  is  not  too 
impoverished  or  rich.  Make  it  fairly  firm,  and 
insert  the  young  plants  6  inches  apart  both  ways 
it  room  can  be  spared  ;  they  should  not  be  inserted 
closer  than  5  inches  in  any  case.  AfTord  a  good 
watering  in,  no  more  will  then  be  required  tor  some 
days.  Keep  the  lights  right  off  on  fine  days  and 
raild  nights,  and  replace  them  only  to  throw  off 
excessive  rains  and  frosts. 

Celeriac. 
This  delicious  bulbous  vegetable  being  tender 
requires  lifting  and  storing  before  sharp  frosts 
occur.  The  method  advised  for  lifting  .and  storing 
Turnips  will  answer  for  these,  viz.,  lift  and  trim  off 
the  tops  with  a  knife,  and  store  in  sand  or  dry 
earth  until  wanted  for  use.  During  the  winter 
months,  when  choice  vegetables  in  variety  are 
scarce,  Celeriac  makes  a  welcome  change,  and 
having  in  view  the  ease  with  which  this  plant  is 
cultivated  it  should  find  a  place  in  all  gardens. 
Gas  Lime. 
In  old  gardens  that  have  been  under  cultivation 
for  many  years  grubs  and  wire-worms  are  often 
very  troublesome,  and  as  these  are  hard  to 
extirpate  when  the  ground  is  cropped  it  behoves 
the  gardener  to  do  something  to  destroy  them 
when  it  is  vacant.  I  am  convinced  of  the  efiicacy 
of  gas  lime  for  the  purpose,  provided  always  it 
is  used  judiciously  and  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
There  are  properties  in  the  material  harmful  to 
plant  life  if  mixed  with  the  soil  fresh  from  the 
works,  but  it  applied  thinly  upon  the  surface  of 
vacant  ground  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  tew 
weeks  before  digging  it  in  to  allow  the  rank  gases 
to  pass  off  none  but  good  results  will  accrue. 

Large  quantities  of  manure  will  soon  be  required 
for  applying  to  the  vacant  plots.  In  well  regulated 
gardens  there  is  an  out  of  the  way  part  of  the 
garden  set  apart  for  the  various  composts  required 
and  tor  turning  and  mixing  manures.  Hedge 
clippings,  weeds,  and  other  rubbish  may  here  be 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  therefrom  mixed  with  stable 
or  other  manure,  when  well  turned  and  decomposed 
will  make  excellent  material  for  wheeling  on  to 
vacant  ground  that  it  is  intended  to  dig  or  trench. 
Where  stiff  soil  has  to  be  dealt  with  large  quantities 
of  charred  refuse  will  prove  very  beneficial  both 
when  used  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  manure  or 
road  scrapings. 
Stmdeigh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Martin. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Strawberries. 
Pr..ANTS  of  the  different  sorts  selected  for  early 
forcing  having  filled  their  pots,  which  are  generally 
small  and  full  of  roots,  some  little  care  will  be 
needed  in  their  management,  particularly  in  the 
way  of  watering,  as  an  excess  of  water  may  start 
the  most  prominent  crowns,  and  the  want  of  it 
seriously^  injure  the  roots  by  causing  the  soil 
to  shrink.  Later  plants  in  larger  pots  are  less 
liable  to  suffer  in  this  way,  but  with  these  judicious 


waterings  until  the  time  arrives  for  storing  away 
are  important.  The  best  time  to  water  is  early 
morning,  when  every  plant  should  be  examined 
and  supplied  tor  the  day  without  wetting  the 
crown  or  foliage,  particularly  when  diluted  liquid 
manure  is  used.  Let  all  plants  be  kept  quite  clear 
of  weeds  and  runners,  and  give  an  abundance  of 
space  between  the  pots  to  let  in  light  and  warmth, 
which  will  facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  roots  as 
well  as  the  crowns.  Worms  often  find  their  way 
into  the  pots,  and  soon  do  considerable  mischief 
by  running  through  the  rich,  heavy  compost  and 
clogging  the  drainage.  Water  with  lime  water  to 
dislodge  them  before  the  plants  are  stored  away 
for  the  winter. 

Vines. 

Late  houses  that  were  started  early  and  helped 
forward  with  fire-heat  will  now  be  finishing  crops 
of  ripe,  well-coloured  fruit,  which  may  be  expected 
to  hang  and  winter  better  than  Grapes  that  still 
require  fire-heat,  and  the  wood  and  foliage  being 
well  ripened.  All  lateral  growths  may  be  shortened 
back  to  prevent  crowding,  and  those  which  emanate 
from  the  base  of  the  buds  on  old  Vines  should  be 
cut  away.  As  days  and  nights  get  colder  gradually 
reduce  the  temperature  to  a  minimum  of  50°,  with 
a  rise  of  say  10"  on  fine  days,  and  ventilate  freely 
to  secure  a  circulation  of  air  when  external 
conditions  are  favourable,  but  keep  the  ground 
ventilators  closed  when  the  weather  is  wet.  The 
above  remarks  apply  to  black  Grapes  ;  but  Muscats, 
when  quite  ripe,  will  keep  well  under  similar 
treatment.  Houses  in  which  Hamburghs  and 
other  thin-skinned  Grapes  are  hanging  must  be 
kept  dry  and  cool,  not  by  having  all  the  ventilators 
open  every  day,  but  by  keeping  them  closed  in  wet 
weather,  and  by  dispensing  with  fire-heat  as  much 
as  possiljle.  Look  over  the  bunches  at  least  twice 
a  week,  and  remove  every  faulty  berry  before  it 
has  time  to  taint  its  neighbour.  Discontinue 
sweeping  and  raking,  as  dust  soon  disfigures  the 
fruit.  Place  a  tarpaulin  over  the  external  borders 
from  this  lime  until  all  the  Grapes  are  cut.  It 
manure  is  used  for  external  borders  of  early 
vineries  it  should  not  be  applied  until  the  buds 
are  on  the  move,  but  some  light  covering  may  be 
placed  over  the  roots  to  protect  them  from  cold, 
chilling  rains.  Many  people  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  expose  their  Vines  or  Peaches  to  the 
weather,  but  we  have  always  felt  better  satisfied 
with  the  results  after  they  have  had  the  benefit  of 
fine  autumnal  rains  which  so  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  foliage  and  buds  and  sweeten  inside  borders. 
It  maiden  Vines  are  still  growing  and  do  not  show 
a  disposition  to  ripen  properly,  this  process  may 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  maintaining  a  strong  dry 
heat  with  air  through  the  day,  and  by  shutting  off 
the  fire  and  keeping  the  house  cool  at  night.  Have 
fruiting  pot  Vines  pruned,  top-dressed,  and  placed 
in  position  ready  for  starting. 

Madres/ield  Court.  W.  Crump. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Carnations. 
All  layers  should  by  this  time  be  well  rooted  and 
fit  for  planting  out  in  their  permanent  quarters. 
The  early  part  of  October  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
time  to  plant.  Many  of  the  failures  one  hears  of 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Carnation  in  the  open 
borders  can  be  attributed  to  late  planting,  also  the 
lifting  of  plants  after  frost  may  in  some  measure 
be  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  The  beds  or 
borders  in  which  it  is  intended  to  plant  should  be 
well  prepared  ;  the  soil  should  not  be  over-rich 
nor  too  poor.  If  it  is  heavy  road  grit  and  ashes 
from  the  garden  fire  should  be  used  in  about  equal 
proportions.  If  possible  let  the  soil  be  tolerably 
dry  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  break  the  roots  away  from  the 
tongue  made  in  layering.  In  planting  the  roots 
should  be  well  covered  with  soil.  This  should  be 
well  pressed  round  them,  and  the  bed  altogether 
should  be  made  quite  firm.  However  much  we 
may  try  there  will  sure  to  be  some  losses  through 
the  winter,  and  it  is  well  to  have  some  plants  in 
store  for  filling  in  the  gaps  in  the  spring.  I  find 
it  a  good  plan  to  lay  in  under  a  north  wall  a  stock 
sufficient    for   all   contingencies.     Plants   treated 


thus  are  far  better  than  those  potted  up  and 
wintered  in  cold  frames.  But  where  the  potting 
system  is  carried  out  there  is  the  same  necessity 
tor  early  potting  as  for  early  planting.  The 
layers  should  be  potted  singly  and  firmly  into 
.3-inch  pots,  well  watered,  and  stood  in  a  frame 
placed  in  an  open  position  and  with  the  lights 
left  entirely  off,  except  in  bad  weather. 

Lifting  Tender  Plants. 

Now  we  are  lairl}'  into  October  we  can  never  be 
sure  of  the  weather,  and  the  early  approach  of 
frost  being  very  probable  the  spade  should  be  run 
round  some  of  the  tender  plants  with  the  view  to 
their  early  lifting.  Tfie  large-flowered  Paris 
Daisies  come  in  very  acceptable  for  cutting  when 
the  frost  has  cleared  the  borders  of  outdoor  flowers, 
and  stand  well  in  water.  If  the  plants  are  large 
it  is  advisable  to  choose  a  dull  day  for  the  lifting. 
The  operation  should  be  performed  carefully.  Pot 
up  directly,  give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and 
stand  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days  until  they  have 
recovered  from  the  check  caused  by  removal.  If 
the  small-flowered  variety  is  grown  a  few  of  these 
may  also  be  lifted,  for  if  the  flowers  are  not  useful 
the  plants  will  help  to  brighten  the  conservatory 
until  the  Chrysanthemums  are  ready.  Plants 
from  a  good  strain  of  Margarite  Carnations  may 
also  be  potted  up.  Those  from  late  sowings  will 
now  be  just  coming  into  flower  and  be  bristling 
with  flower-buds.  Cannas,  with  their  striking 
foliage,  often  come  in  very  useful  where  the 
supply  of  large  Palms  and  Dracienas  is  not  exten- 
sive. Now  is  a  good  time  to  look  through  beds  of 
seedling  Petunias  and  Verbenas  to  see  if  one  has 
anything  special.  Sometimes  one  or  two  may  be 
considerably  in  advance  of  existing  varieties,  and 
the  old  plants  may  in  this  case  be  also  potted  up. 

T.  B.  Field. 

Ashwellthorpe  Gardens,  Norwich. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  glass  department 
will  require  generally  looking  over,  as  the  summer 
arrangements  must  now  give  way  or  be  modified 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  season.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  to  clear  out  from  the  stove  and 
other  liouses  all  plants  that  are  approaching  a 
condition  of  rest,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  an 
opportunity  occurs,  remove  all  the  occupants  of 
the  houses  for  a  time,  and  give  the  interiors  a  good 
cleansing  with  hot  water  and  soft  soap.  After- 
wards syringe  them  thoroughly  with  water  as  hot 
as  can  be  used.  Such  plants  as  Gloriosa  superba 
and  G.  Plantii  that  flowered  early  should  have  the 
wood  ripened  correspondingly  early  by  placing  them 
in  a  light,  airy  house  where  the  temperature  does 
not  exceed  55'^  by  night,  at  the  same  time  with- 
holding moisture  from  both  root  and  atmosphere 
as  rapidly  as  the  condition  of  the  foliage  and  stems 
of  the  plants  will  permit.  If  ripened  too  soon, 
however,  the  tubers  often  refuse  to  start  readily  in 
the  spring.  The  plants  from  the  latest  batch  of 
Gloxinia  tuber  should  also  be  ripened.  The  process 
should  be  carried  out  as  gradually  as  possible, 
for  if  too  hastily  done  the  tubers  are  liable  to 
start  prematurely  during  the  winter,  the  result 
of  which  is  shrivelling  and  a  large  loss. 

Clerodendron  Thomson.^-;. 
If  growing  in  large  pots  or  tubs  plants  should 
now  be  removed  into  a  cooler  house  and  exposed 
to  full  light  and  more  air.  Care  should  also  be 
exercised  as  to  the  amount  of  water  given  at  the 
root,  as  growth  will  now  be  suspended  for  several 
months.  The  bark  of  the  current  j'ear's  wood 
should  be  allowed  to  shrivel,  but  very  slightly,  or 
the  plant  will  not  start  again  in  the  spring.  The 
bushy  section  of  Clerodendron,  as  represented  by 
C.  fallax,  should  also  undergo  a  process  of  ripening 
at  this  season  before  the  plants  are  cut  back. 
Should  they  bear  seed  encourage  the  ripening  of 
the  same,  as  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  germinate 
freely  and  seedling  plants  will  bloom  the  first  year. 

DiPLADENIAS 

are  frequently  termed  evergreens,  but  the  safer 
treatment  is  to  ripen  the  wood  by  gradually  with- 
holding the  moisture  given  at  the  root,  so  that  the 
,  plants    cast    their    foliage    by    the   early    part  of 
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December,  but  under  any  circumBtancos  avoid  an 
excess  of  moisture  to  the  roots  from  this  time. 
Strong-growing  climbers,  such  as  Allamandas, 
Bougainvilleas,  Bignonias,  &c. ,  should  have  the 
late  sappy  wood  removed  entirely.  Except  in  the 
case  of  Allamandas  do  not  shorten  the  shoots. 
Lapagekias. 

The  young  wood  of  these  frequently  becomes 
much  entangled.  Where  the  knife  has  to  be  used 
remove  the  shoots  the  full  length,  as,  if  shortened 
hack,  the  evil  is  only  aggravated.  As  regards 
moisture  at  the  root,  this  plant  is  an  exception  to 
those  previously  referred  to,  and  should  not  at  any 
time  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  Phrynium  varie- 
gatum  will  now  do  with  a  less  liberal  supply  of 
moisture  and  more  light  before  being  allowed  to 
die  down  fur  the  winter.  Freesias  and  Lachenalias 
that  have  started  into  growth  should  be  gradually 
inured  to  light,  and  as  they  become  strong  place 
ihem  near  the  glass  in  a  light,  cool  pit.  The 
earliest  lot  of  Primulas  should  now  be  given  plenty 
of  room  in  a  light,  airy  position  in  a  pit  where  a 
little  pipe-heat  can  be  introduced  in  damp,  dull 
weather. 

Wetidover.  3.  Jaqoes. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


APPLE    BEAUTY    OF    KENT. 

FEW  varieties  of  Apples  give  better 
results  from  young  dwarf  trees  than 
does  the  cooking  variety  Beauty 
of  Kent.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration furnishes  plenty  of  evidence 
in  support  of  this  statement.  Beauty 
of  Kent  is  a  large  and  hand.some  Apple,  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  a  good  bearer.  It  forms 
either  a  large  pyramid  or  a  standard  with 
satisfactory  results.  This  Apjile  is  seen  at 
its  best  when  given  garden  culture  in  a  warm 
soil,  and  grafted  upon  the  Paradise  stock.  In 
cold  and  uncongenial  soils  it  loses  quality.  It 
is  in  season  from  November  to  January.  Our 
photograph  was  taken  in  the  Langley  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited. 

GRAPES  AT  MELTON  CONSTABLE. 

DuEisc  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  Grapes 
from  these  gardens  have  been  so  prominent  at 
shows,  especially  at  Shrewsbury,  that 
readers  of  The  Garden  will  be  interested 
in  them,  especially  when  it  is  known 
what  wonderful  crops  are  produced 
annually  by  Mr.  Shingler.  Let  those 
interested  in  Grape  culture  hear  that  a 
single  Vine  produces  in  one  season  six 
dozen  bunches,  not  one  of  them  less  than 
31b.,  and  many  weighing  as  much  as  01b., 
and  they  will  be  curious  to  know  how 
such  results  are  obtained,  and  especially 
when  such  a  prize  as  the  champion  vase 
for  Grapes  is  carried  oB'  by  these  bunches, 
as  was  the  case  last  year  at  Shrewsbur}'. 

Too  manv  persons  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  Vines  which  win  high  honours 
at  leading  shows  are  allowed  to  bear 
a  small  number  of  bunches.  This  is 
not  so  with  the  Vines  at  Melton,  as  I 
know,  having  seen  them  annually  during 
the  last  five  years.  True,  Mr.  Shingler 
did  not  again  carry  off  the  coveted  prize 
this  season.  It  is  but  fair  to  him,  how- 
ever, to  siy  that  the  conditions  were  so 
altered  as  practically  to  render  it  impos- 
sible that  he  ."hould  win  this  year,  for  he 
does  not  cultivate  the  varieties  especially 
catered  for,  viz..  Muscats.  A  note  on 
how  such  wonderful  results  are  obtained 
may  be  read  with  interest  and,  perhaps, 
proBt. 

The  vineries  at  Melton  Constable  are 
span-roofed,  9.5  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide. 
In  the  autumn  of  1894  four  such  houses 
as  these  were  erected.  They  are  parallel 
to  each  other  and  run  north  and  south,  so 


that  all  sides  obtain  an  equal  amount  of  sun 
and  light.  The  height  of  the  vineries  admits  of 
14-feet  rafters.  Instead  of  planting  thirty  Vines 
on  each  side  of  every  house  in  the  orthodox  manner, 
as  many  cultivators  would  have  done,  thus  requir- 
ing no  less  than  240  Vines  —  a  serious  item  in 
expenditure — only  twenty-four  were  planted,  si.x 
in  each  house  for  permanent  bearing.  Planting  was 
done  in  the  spring  of  1895,  one  Vine  in  the  centre 
of  each  side,  the  remaining  four  a  few  feet  from 
each  end.  So  successful  has  been  the  growth  that 
the  vineries  are  now  thoroughly  furnished.  No.  1 
house  was  planted  with  four  Vines  of  Madresfield 
Court  and  two  of  Gros  Maroc ;  No.  2  with  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  entirely  ;  No.  3  with  two  Gros 
Colmar  and  four  Alicante.  In  No.  4  house  there 
is  more  variety',  two  Vines  each  of  Gros  Maroc  and 
Gros  Colmar,  one  of  Lady  Hastings,  and  one  of 
Alnwick  Seedling.  It  will  thus  bu  seen  that  but 
seven  varieties  are  cultivated.  The  borders  are 
entirely  inside,  and  were  made  on  the  piecemeal 
system. 

Mr.  Shingler  is  a  firm  believer  in  a  restricted 
root  run.  He  knows  exactly  then  what  his  Vines 
receive  in  the  matter  of  stimulants.  Too  often  in 
planting  Vines  more  rooting  space  is  given  than  is 
desirable ;  the  cultivator  cannot  possibly  know 
what  the  roots  are  doing.  The  borders  are  3  feet 
deep,  6  inches  of  this  is  drainage  on  a  bed  of 
concrete.  In  the  preparation  of  the  compost  due 
attention  was  paid  to  the  natural  soil  ;  as  this  was 
destitute  of  lime,  considerable  quantities  of  old 
lime  rubble  and  burnt  refuse,  with  some  slaked 
lime,  were  mixed  with  turf  cut  from  a  pasture,  no 
manure  of  any  kind  was  added.  The  border  was 
made  quite  firm,  so  that  the  roots  could  not  penetrate 
through  the  soil  rapidly,  in  quill-like  fashion.  Firm 
soil  is  admittedly  a  precursor  of  fibrous  roots,  and 
this  is  what  all  successful  Grape  growers  seek  to 
produce.  The  training  of  the  V^ineswas  so  arranged 
that  two,  and  in  some  instances  three,  canes  were 
allowed  to  extend  the  first  year  for  providing 
future  rods.  Some  of  the  rods  were  trained 
horizontally  along  the  bottom  wire  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  main  stem.  From  the  horizontally- 
trained  basal  rods  growths  at  intervals  of  3  feet 
and  4  feet,  according  to  the  varieties,  were  trained 
directly  up  the  roof.  Mr.  Shingler  is  a  strict 
believer  in  ample  space  for  leaf  development, 
overcrowding  ot  the  growths  is  strictly  guarded 
against. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  success  here  is  the  splendid 
foliage,  thick  and  leathery  to  the  touch  ;  no  undue 


grossness.  The  colour  is  all  that  could  be  desired  ; 
no  paleness  or  lack  of  chlorophyll.  While  encou- 
raging ample  foliage  an  excess  ofiit  is  not  allowed. 
One  good  leaf  thoroughly  exposed  to  light  and  air 
is  worth  a  dozen  of  a  flimsy  character  with  attenu- 
ated stalks,  the  result  of  overcrowding,  which  is 
all  too  common  in  an  ordinary  vinery  nowadays. 
In  laying  the  foundation  for  future  success  only  a 
short  length  of  leader  was  retained  annually.  Vines 
after  twenty  years'  cropping  should  produce  bunches 
as  large  at  the  base  of  the  Vine  as  at  the  extremity, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  restriction  at  first. 
If,  say,  6  feet  of  cane  is  allowed  to  remain  from 
the  leader  annually  the  rods  will  be  indifferently 
furnished  with  side  spurs.  As  might  be  expected 
in  Vines  of  auch  growth  as  these,  surface-roots  are 
encouraged  and  are  present  in  quantity.  An  aimual 
mulching  of  cow  manure  in  the  spring  does  much 
towards  inciting  the  multiplication  of  surface-roots. 
Dickson's  Vine  Manure  is  here  highly  thought  of  ; 
it  is  dissolved  overnight  and  applied  in  a  liquid 
state  next  morning.  Thinning  the  bunches  is  also 
paid  great  attention  to.  Nowhere  can  better 
examples  of  such  large-berried  varieties  as  Gros 
Maroc  and  Gros  Colmar  be  seen  ;  each  berry  has 
sufficient  space  to  swell  in  and  no  more.  This  is 
a  point  in  Grape  exhibiting  not  always  receiving 
as  much  attention  as  it  deserves.  Many  first  prizes 
are  annually  lost  through  this  defect. 

A  word  as  to  the  results  attained  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  The  year  after  planting,  viz.,  1896, 
each  Vine  was  allowed  to  carry  twelve  bunches. 
The  year  following,  1897,  twenty-five  bunches  were 
taken  from  each  Vine.  In  1898  Alnwick  Seedling 
was  bearing  forty-three  well-developed  bunches 
with  full-sized  berries,  the  colour  perfect  ;  Ali- 
cante, forty  bunches,  many  weighing  51b.,  several 
71b.  ;  Gros  Colmar,  with  forty  bunches,  many 
would  turn  the  scale  at  61b.  In  the  case  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandiiaone  Vine  carried  sixty  bunches,  many 
weighing  41b.  each,  the  berries  large,  and  of  that 
amber  tint  of  colour  which  renders  this  Grape  so 
popular.  Last  year,  1902,  the  crop  results  were 
extraordinary,  and  these  Vines  succeeded  in 
carrying  oil'  the  Shrewsbury  Cup,  the  quality 
was  so  excellent  in  spite  of  the  enormous  crop. 
Madresfield  Court  carried  no  fewer  than  seventy 
bunches;  Gros  Colmar,  sixty -seven;  Alnwick 
Seedling,  fifty-one  ;  Gros  Maroc,  seventy-five  ;  and 
Muscat  ot  Alexandria,  sixty  bunches,  many  weigh- 
ing 41b.  each. 

Mr.  Shingler  has  a  strong  liking  for  raising  new 
varieties.     Lady  Hastings,  to  wit,  originated  here 
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as  a  sport  from  Muscat  Hamburgh.  In  appearance 
it  is  much  like  Madresfield  Court — in  shape  and 
colour  of  the  berries  as  well  as  in  formation  of  the 
bunch.  The  flavour  of  the  parent  is  preserved  in 
its  progeny  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Fertilisation 
is  easy,  the  berries  "  set"  evenly,  and  there  is  no 
cracking  of  the  skin— a  defect  with  Madresfield 
Court.  Several  seedlings  are  also  on  trial.  Oiie 
especially  deserving  notice  is  a  cross  between  Gros 
Colniar  and  Lady  Hastings.  I  fear,  however,  the 
new  comer  does  not  possess  much  of  the  latter's 
flavour,  but  it  certainly  colours  more  easily  than 
Gros  Colmar.  Even  Vines  growing  in  small  pots 
carrying  small  as  well  as  large  bunches  possess  a 
density  of  colour  and  bloom  much  more  resembling 
Gros  iVIaroe  than  Ores  Colmar.  No  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  "finishing"  this  Grape,  whether 
the  Vines  are  confined  to  pots  or  planted  out  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Certainly  it  is  easier  of  culti- 
vation than  Gros  Colmar,  and  for  that  reason  is 
valuable;  it  even  keeps  longer  than  that  variety. 
This  is  another  point  in  its  favour.  Mr.  yhingler 
evidently  thinks  well  of  it,  judging  from  the  stock 
he  is  working  up.  E.  Molyneux. 
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ALPINE      FLOWERS      AT      COMELY 
BANK,     EDINBURGH. 

F^  OR  many  years  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Cunningham,  Eraser  and  Co.,  at  Comely 
^  Bank,  Edinburgh,  a  short  distance  from 
where  Thomas  Carlyle  lived  for  some 
years,  have  been  among  the  few  in 
Scotland  where  alpine  flowers  are  con- 
sidered a  speciality.  They  are  yearly  visited  by 
an  increasing  number  of  amateur  growers  on  the 
search  for  new  plants  or  for  old  ones  to  replace 
the  inevitable  losses.  A  recent  visit  showed 
no  abatement  of  the  interest  taken  in  these 
flowers  by  the  firm,  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  collection  shows  that  much  credit  i.s  due  to  the 
present  manager  of  this  department,  Mr.  Austin. 
Within  the  last  year  or  two,  two  large  rockeries 
have  been  erected  for  the  better  display  of  the 
flowers  in  a  natural  way,  and  these  are  occupied 
by  many  good  plants,  although  the  greater  portion 
of  the  stock  is  grown  in  pots  in  frames  for  the 
convenience  of  purchasers. 

Saxifrages  are  very  Largely  cultivated,  and  the 
moist  season  seems  to  have  suited  these  popular 
rock  plants  unusually  well,  as  all  the  sections  were 
in  capital  order.  There  are  many  rare  ones  and 
others  not  at  all  plentiful  in  British  nurseries, 
besides  the  commoner  species  and  varieties  which 
are  more  frequently  seen.  The  Saxifrages  cultivated 
cannot  all  be  detailed,  but  one  may  mention  such 
as  S.  Grisebachii,  S.  zulhrieana  variegata,  S. 
Elizabethce,  S.  Salomoni,  S.  Boydii,  S.  Boydii  alba, 
S.  kolenatiana,  and  the  new  encrusted  hybrid 
raised  by  Mr.  R.  Lindsay,  and  named  Dr.  Ramsey, 
with  the  scarce  S.  Ferdinandi-Coburgi.  Alpine 
Primulas  are  also  numerous,  and  no  one  need  desire 
to  see  finer  grown  plants  of  such  species  as  P. 
frondosa,  which  is  in  great  quantity,  or  of  the 
comparatively  small  stock  of  the  uncommon  P. 
suff'i'utescens. 

A  plant  very  largely  cultivated  here  is  the 
beautiful  little  Morisia  hypogiea.  Dwarf  Cam- 
panulas are  also  in  great  numbers,  and  on  the 
rockery  one  observed  some  good  forms  of  C. 
carpatica  such  as  Robert  Parker,  and  some  good 
varieties  of  C.  garganica,  including  the  scarce 
lovely  white  form  C.  garganica  hirsuta  alba. 
Achilleas  are  also  well  represented,  and  one  was 
pleased  to  hear  of  A.  ageratifolia  (Anthemis 
Aizoon)  having  given  a  double-flowered  sport  here. 
This  is  being  propagated,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  prove  permanent.  The  double  varietj'  of 
Gypsophila  paniculata  is  also  cultivated,  though 
the  difficulties  of  propagation  will  probably  always 
keep  this  plant  high  in  price.  G.  repens  monstrosa 
is  easier  to  increase  here.  Another  plant  which  is 
difficult  to  propagate  is  the  pretty  and  curious 
Astragalus  Tragaeantha,  a  fine  plant  of  which  was 
on  one  of  the  rockeries.     Near  it   was  the  pretty 


Helianthemum  lunulatum,  a  valuable  thing  on 
account  of  its  beauty  and  its  lateness  of  blooming. 
Several  other  Sun  Roses  were  noted,  but  one  which 
is  at  its  best  in  the  beginning  of  September  in  a 
season  like  this  is  worthy  of  special  note.  Mr. 
Hill-Normand's  double  yellow  Sun  Rose,  Jubilee, 
was  also  in  bloom.  It  is  a  very  pretty  one,  ami 
superior  to  the  ordinary  double  yellow  Helianthe- 
munis.  One  was  pleased  to  see  a  large  quantity  of 
the  distinct  Lobelia  Tupa,  though  this  is  not  con- 
sidered very  hardy  in  the  Edinburgh  district. 
There  was  also  a  good  stock  of  the  Ramondias  and 
Haberlea  rhodopensis.  Hardy  Geraniums  were 
also  in  considerable  numbers,  among  them  being 
the  scarce  G.  sessiliflorum,  although  out  of  flower. 
The  allied  Erodiunis  are  also  in  some  variety,  E. 
guttatum  being  prettily  in  flower,  though  past  its 
best.  This  is  one  of  the  few  nurseries  where  one 
meets  with  the  pretty  Leucdjum  autumnale  in 
bloom,  and  equally  pure,  though,  of  course  of 
entirely  different  character  were  the  white  flowers 
of  Linum  salsoloides,  a  good  alpine  Flax,  far  too 
little  grown  tor  late  bloom. 

One  might  occupy  a  good  deal  of  space  by  men- 
tioning other  plants,  but  there  are  too  many  things 
which  might  be  named  to  venture  upon  further 
detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  stale  that  the  leading 
genera  of  alpine  flowers  are  represented  by  both 
rare  and  common  species  suitable  for  the  rockery. 
This  remark  is  intended  to  include  plants  of  a 
shrubby  character,  for  which  this  nursery  has  long 
been  noted.  S.  Arnott. 

MESSRS.    ROBERT    P.    KER    AND 

SONS,    LIVERPOOL. 

Although  Messrs.  Ker's  nursery  does  not  rank 
among  the  most  extensive  (it  covers  about 
twelve  acres  of  ground),  it  certainly  is  worthy 
of  inclusion  among  plant  -  growing  establish- 
ments in  England  which  have  a  special  interest. 
For  many  years  the  name  of  this  firm  has  been 
associated  with  the  Amaryllis,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  eflbrts  of  Mr.  Ker 
have  materially  assisted  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  this  flower  during  the  last  decade. 
But  besides  the  Amarj'llis  (of  which  all  the  horti- 
cultural world  knows),  Messrs.  Ker  grow  several 
other  plants  particularly  well — in  fact,  they  make 
them  a  xpecMlitd ;  they  are  Crotons.  Cyclamen, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  Palms  and  pot  Vines,  while 
they  cultivate,  of  course,  a  collection  of  general 
nursery  stock,  including  hardy  plants  and  plants 
under  glass. 

We  will  mention  first  the  Amaryllis,  for  doubt- 
less ilr.  Ker  would  class  them  as  most  important. 
Not  only  are  these  plants  well  grown  in  this  Liver- 
pool nursery,  but  Messis.  Ker  often  exhibit  them 
well  also.  And  that  they  are  prepared  to  go  to 
very  considerable  trouble  and  expense  in  upholding 
the  fame  of  English-grown  Amaryllis  was  well 
exemplified  by  the  splendid  exhibit  sent  to  the 
Ghent  tiUiiuquennial  show.  The  plants  were 
universally  admired,  as  well  for  the  uood  culture 
evidenced  as  for  the  distinct  and  finely-coloured 
varieties  included.  At  the  time  we  noted  the  best 
of  them,  so  there  is  no  need  to  do  so  again,  and, 
in  fact,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  so  alto- 
gether, for  they  are  over.  We  must,  however, 
mention  one  variety  called  Exquisite  ;  it  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  jet  raised.  It  is  a  large 
symmetrical  bloom  of  most  attractive  colour, 
crimson  -  lake  margined  with  white.  Primrose 
Queen,  also  a  large  flower  and  almost  white,  is 
worthy  of  special  note.  Several  houses  are  filled 
with  Amaryllis,  all  of  which  are  growing  in  pots. 
A  great  many  are  unflowered  seedlings,  and  as 
they  are  already  vigorous  plants,  with  eight  or 
nine  leaves  each,  some  are  certain  to  flower  next 
year.  We  were  informed  that  as  a  rule  about 
two  years  and  eight  months  elapse  between  the 
times  of  seed  .sowing  and  flowering.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  give  the  exact  composition  of  the  soil 
in  which  the  bulbs  are  potted,  viz.,  three  parts  of 
loam,  one  part  of  leaf-soil,  with  a  fair  quantity  of 
sand  and  some  artificial  manure  intermixed.  The 
plants  are  growing  in  low,  wide,  span-roof  houses 
that  admit  a  maximum  of  light.  They  remain  in 
these  warm  houses  during  summer  and  are  wintered 


in  others  unhealed,  but  from  which,  of  course, 
frost  is  excluded.  It  should  be  mentioned  also 
that  the  plants  are  plunged  almost  to  the  pot- 
rims  in  a  bed  of  ashes.  They  are  well  syringed 
during  bright  weather. 

Crotons  are  hardly  a  less  important  item  than 
the  Amaryllis.  The  Aigburth  Nursery  (as  Messrs. 
Ker's  nursery  is  known)  is  the  home  of  several 
well-known  Crotons  ;  we  may  mention  for  instance 
Aigburth  Gem,  with  pretty  leaves  of  the  form 
known  as  "  interrupted  "  (each  leaf  consists  appa- 
rently of  two  leaves  joined  together  by  a  thread) 
and  Aigburthensis  with  narrow,  green  margined 
yellow  centred  foliage,  both  these  popular  sorts 
were  raised  in  the  Aigburth  Nursery.  Besides 
these  all  the  best  of  other  raisers'  varieties  are 
cultivated.  We  saw  many  good  plants  of  Croton 
Reidii,  Flamingo,  Prince  of  Wales,  Hawkeri, 
anetuniensis,  and  other  good  ones. 

The  Cyclamen,  too,  were  splendid,  and,  like  the 
other  plants  mentioned,  their  culture  is  evidently 
perfectly  understood.  Thousands  of  plants,  recently 
potted  into  flowering  pots,  were  in  the  best  of 
liealth,  and  most  creditable  to  the  cultivator. 
Among  other  plants  grown  under  glass  that  should 
be  mentioned  are  Palms  and  Cannas.  The  former 
are  largely  grown,  and  among  the  latter  we  noticed 
several  new  varieties  that  are  as  good  as  we  have 
seen  this  year.  For  size  of  bloom  and  richness  of 
colouring  they  were  all  one  could  wish,  and  demon- 
strated forcibly  the  great  improvement  that  has 
been  made  in  this  flower  of  late  years.  With 
reference  to  the  plants  growing  out  of  doors  we 
will  not  write  of  them  in  detail  further  than  to  say 
that  among  shrubs  the  Hollies  were  most  noticeable, 
many  good  varieties  are  cultivated,  and  we  saw 
some  large  plants  of  several.  Fruit  trees  are  also 
grown  in  quantity,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
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THE    MOST    USEFUL    PALMS. 

(Continued  from  ^'agre  172.) 
Pkoi'agation. 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  Rhapis 
all  the  Palms  described  are  ni- 
cieased  only  by  seed,  none  of 
which  is  ripened  in  this  country. 
As  some  of  them  at  leasb  do  nut 
lung  retain  their  germinating 
power  they  are  as  a  rule  sown  as  soon  as  possible 
after  arrival,  hence  nurserymen  seldom  offer  seeds 
for  sale,  preferring  to  sow  them  and  sell  the  young 
plants  atterwards.  Nevertheless,  they  can  be 
sometimes  obtained,  for  large  quantities  are  sold 
in  the  London  auction  rooms.  In  sowing  Palm 
seeds  it  will  be  found  that  they  germinate  all  the 
more  readily  if  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
water  at  a  temperature  of  SO"  to  90°,  but  not  over. 
The  pans  prepared  for  sowing  the  seed  should  be 
thoroughly  but  not  excessively  drained,  while  a 
suitable  compost  for  the  purpose  is  good  loam, 
lightened  by  a  little  well-decayed  leaf-mould  or 
peat  and  sand.  This  soil  must  be  pressed  down 
moderately  firm,  leaving  sufficient  space  to  sow  the 
seeds,  covering  them  with  about  their  own  depth 
of  soil.  The  best  place  for  the  seeds  after  this  is 
to  plunge  the  pans  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  in  the 
stove,  but  though  established  plants  of  many  of 
them  will  thrive  in  a  greenhouse,  yet  they  aie 
greatly  helped  by  a  little  additional  heal  during 
their  earlier  stages.  After  sowing  sufficient  water 
should  be  given  to  keep  the  soil  fairlj'  moist,  hut 
the  saturation  stage  must  be  avoided.  When  the 
young  plants  make  their  appearan3e  a  good  time  lu 
pot  them  oil'  singly  into  small  pots  is  just  as  the 
first  leaf  is  developed,  for  if  done  then  the  roots 
start  away  into  the  new  soil,  whereas  if  allowed  to 
grow  larger  before  potting  many  of  them  will  feel 
greatly  the  check  of  removal.  Small  jmts  should 
be  chosen  for  the  first  potting,  as  most  Palms  even 
when  large  are  impatient  of  a  mass  of  soil  around 
the  roots.  A  compost  such  as  that  in  which  the 
seed  was  sown,  will,  if  passed  through  .a  sieve  with 
half  an  inch  mesh,  do  well  for  potting  oti'  the  young 
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plants.  After  potting  they  should,  if  possible,  be 
again  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  as  if  checked 
during  their  earlier  stages  they  take  a  long  time  to 
start  again.  A  liberal  use  of  the  syringe  is  bene- 
ficial even  among  small  Palms  :  indeed,  frequent 
syringing  will  generally  keep  the  soil  almost  it  not 
quite  moist  enough.  As  the  pots  get  full  of  roots 
the  plants  must  of  course  be  shifted  into  larger 
ones.  The  seeds  of  manj-  Palms  germinate  very 
irregularly,  that  is  to  say,  a  few  only  will  make 
their  appearance  at  first,  and  from  time  to  time 
some  more  will  push  through  the  soil.  When  this 
happens  the  early  ones  should  be  carefully  lifted 
with  a  pointed  stick  without  disturbing  the  others, 
and  then  potted  into  small  pots,  leaving  the  pan 
until  another  crop  appears  above  ground. 
Culture. 

Palms  as  a  rule  succeed  best  in  a  fairly  shaded 
structure,  and  atmospheric  moisture  is  also  bene- 
ficial, hence  they  may  with  advantage  be  syringed 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  This  also  tends  to  keep 
them  free  from  red  spider,  which,  if  the  structure 
is  kept  too  hot  and  dry,  is  in  the  case  of  some 
sorts  apt  to  cause  the  foliage  to  turn  yellow.  The 
amount  of  water  required  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  roots,  as  in  the  case  of  well- 
rooted  and  drained  plants  it  is  scarcely  possible 
during  the  summer  to  give  them  too  much,  whereas 
if  they  have  been  newly  potted  the  watering  must 
be  carefully  done,  otherwise  the  fresh  soil  into 
which  the  roots  have  not  yet  penetrated  will  turn 
sour,  and  the  plant  is  consequently  liable  to  fall 
into  ill-health. 

Palms  may  be  potted  at  any  time  from  March  to 
August,  but  the  best  months  for  the  purpose  are 
April  and  ilay.  For  most  Palms  a  loamy  soil  is 
more  or  less  necessary  ;  a  suitable  compost  for  all 
free-growing  Palms  is  good  turfi'  loam  two-thirds 
or  three-quarters,  according  to  its  consistency, 
and  the  remainder  made  up  of  leaf-mould,  well- 
decayed  manure,  and  sand.  Repotting  should  not 
be  done  unless  necessarj",  for  Palms  are  often 
irreparably  injured  by  being  put  in  pots  too  large 
for  them.  Many  of  this  class  of  plants  form  stout 
deep-descending  roots,  which  coil  around  the 
bottom  and  lift  the  ball  of  soil  out  of  its  place. 
For  such  as  these  an  ordinary  shaped  pot  is  not 
deep  enough  unless  its  diameter  is  far  too  great, 
hence  many  cultivators  that  are  convenient!}' 
situated  as  to  a  pottery  have  pots  made  consider- 
ably deeper  than  usual  for  some  of  the  Palms. 
When  the  roots  are  tightly  coiled  round  the 
bottom  of  the  ball  the  crocks  that  were  originally 
put  in  for  drainage  should  not  be  removed,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  do  so  without  bruising  the  roots, 
which  will  soon  injure  the  plant.  The  soil  should 
be  pressed  down  moderate!}'  firm,  particular  care 
being  taken  not  to  leave  any  vacant  spaces  around 
the  old  ball  of  earth.  Palms  of  all  kinds  are 
greatly  benefited  by  the  foliage  being  kept  quite 
clean,  and  if  necessary  they  must  be  thoroughly 
sponged.  If  scale  makes  its  appearance  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine, 
and  if  carefully  sponged  with  soft  soap  dissolved 
in  warm  water  these  pests  may  soon  be  eradicated 
while  they  are  still  few  in  number,  but  if  allowed 
to  increase  they  are  not  so  readily  destroyed. 
Palms  are  benefited  by  an  occasional  dose  of 
liquid  manure  or  one  of  the  many  soluble  manures 
that  are  now  on  the  market. 

As  seedling  Palms  make  slow  progress  during 
their  earlier  stages,  most  people  buy  them  from 
nurseries  when  they  have  attained  a  fair  size.  In 
purchasing  plants  in  this  way  remember  that 
where  Palms  are  grown  in  quantity  for  sale  they 
are  kept  much  warmer  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  them,  in  order  that  they  may  attain  a  saleable 
size  more  quickly  than  they  otherwise  would. 
Such  being  the  case,  when  Palms  are  obtained 
from  nurseries  the  better  way  will  be  gradually  to 
harden  them  ofi'  before  the\'  are  treated  ais  plants 
that  have  not  had  such  a  tender  upbringing. 

Palms  in  the  Dwelling-house. 
Enquiries  are  frequent  as  to  the  treatment  of 
Palms  in  the  dwelling-house.  A  good  sponging 
with  milk-warm  water  about  once  in  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  nn  the  under  sides  as  well  as  on  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  leaves  is  very  beneficial,  except  in 


very  cold  weather.  Then  in  summer  the  well- '  attractive.  They  are  as  large  as  a  florin,  and 
rooted  ones  should  be  liberally  watered,  but  on  no ,  profusely  borne  on  stems  .3i  feet  high.  It  is 
account  must  the  water  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the!  without  doubt  an  excellent 'autumn-tlowering 


ornamental  pots,  vases,  or  saucers  in  which  they 
may  be  placed.  The  plants  should  never  be  so 
placed  that  the  sun  after  8  a.m.  shines  directly  on 
them.     In  winter   remember  that  the  window   is 


plant. 


SIDALCEA  CANDIDA  KOSY  GEM. 

(Given  an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Boriicxdtural  Society, 

Septemler  IS.    From  Messrs.  T.  5.  Ware^  Limited^  Feltham.) 


the  coolest  part  of  the  room,  hence  on  frosty  nights 
the  plants  should  be  removed  to  the  iiiddle  of  the 
room  away  from  all  direct  exposure.  H.  P. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SIDALCEA  CANDIDA  ROSY  GEM. 
m  m  ESSRS.  T.  S.  WARE,  LIMITED, 
\\  l\  Feltham,  showed  this  new  addi- 
/  %  /  1  tion  to  a  somewhat  neglected 
/  w  1  genus  on  the  loth  ult.  at  the 
It*     Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal 


TOWN  FRONT  GARDENS  AND  HOUSE 

DECORATIONS. 
While  it  may  be  unfair  to  assume  that  the 
borough  of  Kingston-on-Thames  is  alone  in  its 
efforts  to  promote  the  beautifying  of  the  town  by 
offering  prizes  for  front  flower  gardens  and  house 
front  or  window  floral  decoration,  yet  does  it  set 
an  e.xample  which  towns  universally  might  well 
follow.  Recently  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  com- 
petitions was  held,  and  now  for  their  purpose  the 
town  is  divided  into  north  and  south  sections, 
these  being  in  area  and  in  population  about 
equal.  There  are  in  each  section  classes  for 
gardens  over  half  a  rod  in  area  and  for  smaller 
ones,  also  for  the  handsomest  house  front  or 
window  floral  decoration.  There  are  five  prizes  in 
each  class,  the  highest  amount  being  20s.,  or 
thirty  prizes  in  all.  The  entries  are  limited  to 
houses  not  rated  over  £20,  and  of  that  character 
there  are  literally  thousands  in  the  borough,  as 
the  working  class  element  largely  dominates.  The 
judging  is  done  as  a  rule  during  the  month  of 
August,  not  only  thus  enabling  competitors  to 
have  their  gardens  well  furnished,  but  they  are 
also  thus  compelled  to  keep  them  in  the  best 
possible  condition  well  through  the  summer.  The 
competitors  include  persons  of  diverse  vocations — 
garden  labourers,  small  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and 
ordinary  labourers.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  vocations,  which  includes  men  having 
essentially  garden  tastes,  and  the  competitions 
show  in  a  forcible  way  that  true  gardeners  are 
those  born  to  gardening  rather  than  those  who  may 
become  gardeners  accidentally.  Efforts  to  depict 
some  of  these  small  gardens  have  hardly  been 
successful  because  of  their  severe  limitations  and 
artificial  surroundings.  House  fronts  come  out 
best,  and  the  photograph  shows,  though  perhaps 
imperfectly,  one  of  the  prettiest  town  fronts  to  be 
seen  on  a  labourer's  cottage  anywhere.  It  is  the 
residence  and  work  of  an  employ^  of  the  corpora- 
tion named  Norris.  This  man,  who 
is,  we  believe,  a  carter,  has  secured  the 
first  prize  in  the  house  front  class  on 
his  side  of  the  town  each  }ear,  but  his 
arrangement  has  never  been  prettier 
than  it  is  this  season.  The  cottage  is 
one  of  a  row  looking  north-east,  and 
situate  in  the  Cambridge  Road,  a 
thoroughfare  along  which  passes  a 
heavy  trafhc.  The  face  of  the  cottage 
is  neatly  draped  with  Ampelopsis, 
thus  forming  an  admirable  background 
and  framing  for  the  well-filled  window 
boxes  on  the  sills  above  and  below,  and 
also  for  the  many  plants  in  pots  and 
baskets  that  are  either  suspended  from 
the  house  or  stand  securely  fixed  on 
brackets.  The  doorwa}',  too,  is  charm- 
ingly decorated  in  this  way,  and  the 
whole  forms  a  picture  such  as  arrests 
the  attention  immediately  of  all  who 
pass  by,  and  is  a  feature  of  which  any 
town  might  well  be  proud.  Fuchsias,  Ivy-leaf  Pelar- 
goniums, Lobelias,  Campanulas,  and  many  other 
plants  all  help  to  produce  a  singularly  charming 
effect.  There  are  in  the  town  very  manj-  other 
floral  effects,  and  all  beautiful  of  their  kind,  while 
the  gardens,  large  and  small,  contain  in  most  cases 
very  charming  features,  worthy  of  all  praise  and 
encouragement.  A.  D. 


FLOWERS  IN  GREENWICH  PARK. 

All  those  who  go  to  see  the  flower-beds  in 
Greenwich  Park  cannot  but  congratulate  Mr. 
W.  J.  Marlow,  who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Webster 
in  the  post  of  superintendent.     Among  the  more 


Horticultural  Society,  when  it  t  rotable  changes  which  have  come  about  under  his 
obtained  an  award  of  merit.  It  is  highly  i  rule  are  that  the  sward  in  the  enclosure  and 
probable  that  this  variety  is  of  hybrid  origin.  !  thereabouts  is  shorn  close  instead  of  having  paths 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour  and  very  i  cut  through,  with  the  result  of  a  beautiful  emerald 
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setting  to  the  flower-beds  and  license  to  the  visitor 
to  stroll  here  and  there  at  will.  All  the  plants  are 
labelled  with  both  scientific  and  common  names. 
Among  the  more  striking  plants  which  go  to  make 
up  the  floral  display  around  the  lodge  are  fine 
specimens  of  Hydrangeas,  Cannas,  Abutilons,  and 
Celosias.  Set  by  themselves  in  the  sward  are 
Pho?nix  dactylilera,  the  Coral  plant,  Latania 
borbonica,  Araucaria  exeelsa  (the  Norfolk  Island 
Pine),  and  Bicksonia  antarctica,  all  doing  very 
well  indeed.  In  the  lake  the  Water  Lilies  are  in 
bloom,  and  a  gallant  show  is  to  be  expected  here 
next  year,  when  some  twenty  varieties  of  Lilies 
in  various  shades  of  red  are  expected  to  come  into 
flower.  In  the  beds  in  the  lake  enclosure  flowers 
of  old  and  new  fashion  flourish  side  by  side. 
Convolvulus  minor  is  there  in  great  masses  of  blue, 
set  off  by  the  dark  red  of  the  feathered  coxcombs, 
masses  of  Phlox,  Marigolds,  Mignonette,  &c. 
Something  that  attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention 
is  a  bed  of  curious  C.icti,  although  at  present  they 
are  not  in  bloom.  To  walk  along  the  paths  is  to 
feast  the  eyes  upon  a  floral  i^anorama,  and  it  is 
good  to  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Marlow 
ihat  there  is  absolutely  no  trouble  with  the  public 
in  the  matter  of  the  regulations  which  forbid  the 
plucking  of  the  flowers — even  children  are  content 
to  gaze,  and  leave  the  blossoms  that  please  them 
to  charm  others. 

Another  portion  of  the  park  where  the  flower 
lover  may  find  much  to  please  is  close  to  the 
Ranger's  Lodge,  where  a  great  Cedar  and  a  Copper 
Beech  keep  guard  over  the  beds.  In  the  nurseries 
bounding  that  portion  of  the  park  known  as  the 
Wilderness  preparations  are  even  now  being  made 
for  the  spring,  and  Primroses  and  vernal  plants 
are  being  got  ready  for  transplanting  in  the  park. 
Mr.  Marlow  and  the  forty  or  so  men  under  him 
have  to  use  their  time  economically  and  well  that 
the  park  may  alwa3s  present  such  a  picture 
of  perfection  as  it  does  at  present. — Kenfinh 
Mercury. 


NOTABLE    GARDENS. 


RECENTLY  I  was  enabled  to  take  four 
days'  holiday,  and  resolved  to  see  all 
1  could  of  gardens  in  the  time,  as  in 
such  a  way  I  find  the  best  enjoyment. 
,^  In  that  brief  period  I  saw  six  gardens. 
My  first  call  was  at 

Sherp.orne  Castie,  Dorset, 
where  I  had,  as  usual,  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
gardener,  Mr.  T.  Turtou.  Like  so  many  other 
gardens  these  have  suffered  severely  from  the  un- 
genial  season,  and  there  is  little  of  outside  fruit. 
Within  the  houses  there  is,  or  has  been,  plenty. 
Vegetables  are  capital  here,  and  I  saw  the  finest 
bed  of  spring-sown  Onions  I  have  been  privileged 
to  see  anywhere  this  season.  The  varieties  were 
Mainerop" and  Veitch's  Globe.  On  an  outside  wall 
with  a  south  aspect  Solanum  jasminoides  was 
blooming  luxuriantly.  On  a  raised  border  fronting 
a  plant  house  is  a  gloriom  mass  of  Portulaca. 
The  soil  is  full  of  seed,  and,  no  matter  how  dug, 
there  is  a  glorious  mass  on  it  every  summer.  A 
beautiful  tall  annual  much  liked  here  for  vases  is 
Sutton's  Empress,  double  carmine  annual  Lark- 
spur. It  grows  fully  3  feet  in  height. 
Chedington  Court. 
My  next  call  was  at  this  beautifully  situated 
residence  of  a  great  garden  lover.  Sir  Henry  Peto, 
Bart.  It  is  some  four  miles  from  Crewkerne,  faces 
west  on  a  lofty  elevation,  and  looks  out  over  a 
vast  extent  of  beautiful  pastoral  country.  The 
gardens  are  not  large,  but  handsomely  timbered, 
and  there  are  some  fine  specimens  there.  Specially 
fine  was  a  perfect  Thujopsis  borealis  30  feet 
high  and  20  feet  through,  a  splendid  object.  As 
a  background  to  one  lawn  is  a  row  of  Thuya  Lobbi, 
of  great  height,  and  forming  a  dense  face  100  feet 
long.  What  a  remarkably  fine  background  and 
break  these  Thuyas  make.  Just  fronting  them 
stand  out  several  Irish  Yews  of  the  most  perfect 
proportions,  each  of  considerable  height.  The 
whole  with  it,s  base  of   low   shrubs  makes  a  most 


effective  piece  of  planting.  A  good  deal  of  the 
lower  grounds,  especially  under  a  magnificent  grove 
of  Horse  Chestnuts,  is  planted  with  bulbs,  and  wild 
gardening  is  being  largely  introduced.  It  is  just 
the  place  of  an  enthusiastic  amateur  gardener  as 
is  Sir  Henry  Peto. 

Melbury. 
The  second  day  of  my  outing  was  largely  occu- 
pied with  a  drive  of  some  seven  miles  to  Melbury, 
with  my  old  friend  Mr.  J.  Crook  for  company. 
Melbury  is,  indeed,  a  very  fine  place.  The  park  is 
a  most  extensive  one,  and  is  grandly  wooded. 
Some  of  the  trees  in  it  are  of  huge  size  and  noble 
in  form.  The  deer  and  fine  cattle  in  it  help  to 
make  it  a  truly  delightful  place.  The  mansion  is 
of  great  dimensions,  and  climbers  are  used  on  it 
with  good  eflect.  Within  the  enclosed  pleasure 
grounds  is  planted  a  remarkable  collection  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  place  forming  in  that  respect  a 
notable  arboretum.  The  green  and  golden  forms  of 
Taxus  Dovastoni  are  specially  good,  and  conifers 
generally  thrive  luxuriantly.  There  is  a  fine  lake 
Ironting  the  mansion,  and  on  that  side  is  a  noble 
occidental  or  cut-leaved  Plane  such  as  is  rarely 
seen.  In  a  bed  near  to  a  mass  of  Verbena  Miss 
Willmott  was  a  rich  scarlet  variety  named  after 
the  noble  owner,  Lord  Ilchester,  that  merits  wide 
cultivation. 

FoRDE  Abbey. 
It  was  a  long  drive  of  twelve  miles  later  in  the 
day  from  Chedington  Court  to  Forde  Abbey,  near 
Chard  This  charming  old  place  is  most  interesting, 
and  standing  on  the  upper  part  of  the  sloping  lawn, 
near  which  is  one  of  the  finest  Pinus  insignis  in  the 
country,  and  from  there  looking  down  on  the  whole 
front  of  the  ancient  building  charmingly  clothed 
with  climbers,  it  is  not  possible  to  withhold  a 
warm  tribute  of  admiration  from  the  taste  which 
characterised  the  architects  of  the  remote  days 
of  its  erection.  Just  now  I  found  most  interest  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  where  on  cool  borders  Mr. 
Crook  has  a  huge  batch  of  Polyanthuses  such  as 
will  make  a  beautiful  show  next  spring.  He,  too, 
has  very  little  outside  fruit,  but  has  plenty  of 
Grapes,  Peaches,  &c.,  within  houses.  His  splendid 
rows  of  Runner  Beans,  of  a  first-class  stock,  were 
fruiting  marvellously,  and  there  was,  forming  a 
tall,  dense  hedge  on  either  side  of  a  long  walk, 
Canary  Creeper  8  feet  in  height  and  a  remarkable 
show.  How  very  beautiful  were  Sweet  Peas 
Salopian  and  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  blending  with 
this  creeper. 

Cricket  St.  Thomas, 
a  few  miles  from  Forde  Abbey,  to  which  I  paid 
a  short  visit  on  the  third  day,  is  a  singularly 
charming  place,  and  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a 
deep  valley  or  gully,  through  which  flows  a  bioad 
stream — the  Axe— that  is  here  and  there  broken 
up  into  a  series  of  small  lakes.  The  grounds  are 
admirably  laid  out  and  effectively  planted.  Many 
years  since  a  former  gardener,  Mr.  S.  Lyons'  prede- 
cessor, constructed  an  extensive  rockery,  which  is 
now  getting  well  covered  with  various  suitable 
plants,  although  in  the  formation  spaces  for  plant- 
ing were  rather  cramped.  There  are  extensive 
kitchen  gardens  and  many  fine  plant  and  fruit 
houses.  In  one  there  are  numerous  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  grown  as  cordons,  planted  .5  feet 
apart.  These  have  single  straight  stems,  the 
branches  on  either  side  radiating  off' and  furnishing 
every  inch  of  the  roof.  Not  only  in  that  way  is  a 
house  soon  furnished,  but  a  dozen  varieties  can  be 
grown  where  but  two  ordinarily  are.  This  charm- 
ing place  is  now  the  residence  of  L.  Fry,  Esq. 
Hackwood  Park. 
On  my  way  home  on  the  fourth  day  of  my  outing 
I  called  at  Basingstoke,  and  walked  out  to  Hack- 
wood  Park,  Lord  Bolton's  tine  Hampshire  resi- 
dence, to  see  Mr.  Bowerman's  vegetables.  The 
walled-in  garden  of  some  six  acres  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  kingdom,  and  its  noble,  broad  grass 
walks  and  flower  borders  add  to  its  unwonted 
charm.  In  spite  of  the  general  paucity  of  fruit 
on  the  walls,  on  which  there  is  a  grand  lot  of  trained 
trees,  every  care  is  bestowed  on  them  in  the  hope 
that  the  present  year's  scarcity  may  be  followed  by 
others  of  plenty.  The  new  Runner  Bean  growing 
here,  and  well  named  Hackwood  Success,  is,  indeed, 


a  grand  stock,  carrying  a  wonderful  crop  of  fine 
long  pods.  Winter-raised  Onions  are  always  very 
fine,  and  all  vegetables  are  of  the  best.  The 
ground  is  deeply  trenched  each  year,  although  the 
chief  manure  is  leaf  -  mould.  Potatoes  are 
splendid  crops,  especially  Up-to-date  and  Sir  J. 
Llewelyn,  with  not  a  vestige  of  disease  visible  in 
the  tubers.  The  Spruce  woods  are  a  remarkable 
feature,  and  contain  really  superb  trees.       A.  D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The 


Editor   is   not    responsible  for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


DISEASE-RESISTING    POTATOES. 
[To   THE   Editor   of    "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — In  the  notice  of  exhibits  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  15th  ult. ,  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  the  19th,  you  state  that 
Recompense  Potato  is  a  hybrid  between 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Champion  of  Scot- 
land, both  good  disease-resisting  varieties. 
The  great  importance  of  really  disease-resisting 
varieties  of  Potatoes  is  becoming  yearly  more 
marked,  hence  my  reason  for  troubling  you.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  ought  to  cull  as  much  good 
from  such  serious  seasons  as  the  present  as  possible. 
One  man  near  me  has  ploughed  in  eight  acres  of 
diseased  Potatoes,  and  I  hear  many  others  have 
suffered  as  cruelly.  But  surely  there  must  be 
really  valuable  sorts  that  come  through  such  a 
season  as  this  sound  and  free  from  disease  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  not  for  many  years  have 
such  an  opportunity  of  practically  proving  the  best 
of  all  disease-resisting  sorts. 

If  such  of  your  readers  as  grow  Potatoes  would 
write  you  their  experience  of  the  disease-resisting 
qualities  of  the  different  varieties  they  grow,  with 
the  nature  of  soil  grown  upon,  &c. ,  and  any  other 
particulars,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
Potato  growers  in  general.  And  if,  when  the 
correspondence  euded.  The  Garden  would  publish 
the  results  in  a  tabulated  form,  such  would  prove 
an  inestimable  boon  to  growers  of  the  tuber.  I 
notice  on  page  206  a  letter  from  "  W.  S."  of  Wilts. 
Similar  letters  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  would  be  invaluable. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Sons  of  Holborn 
secured  the  contract  to  send  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  Champion  of  Scotland  to 
Ireland,  after  the  last  serious  Potato  famine  there 
about  ISGS,  as  the  best  disease-resisting  Potato  of 
the  day.  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  always  considered 
the  best  disease-resister  of  the  American  sorts. 
This  is  the  second  year  I  have  grown  my  new 
variety  Recompense,  and  it  has  never  yet  shown 
the  slightest  sign  of  disease,  but  every  tuber  of  it 
so  far  has  been  perfectly  sound  and  the  picture  of 
health,  although  some  greatly-lauded  new  varieties 
growing  next  to  it  were  much  diseased.  I  have 
this  year  grown  the  following  varieties  quite  free 
from  disease  :  Evergood  (Finlay),  Northern  Star 
(Finlay),  Edward  VII.  (Butler),  Schoolmaster, 
Early  Puritan,  Snowdrop,  Sharp's  Victor,  Rivers' 
Royal  Ashleaf,  Up-to-date  (Finlay),  Empress 
Queen  (Finlay),  and  Recompense.  These  varieties 
were  all  grown  upon  a  heavy,  tenacious  clay, 
and  were  often  for  days  in  a  complete  puddle  of 
water.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  right  to  include  the 
last  named  (Recompense),  as  it  will  not  be  offered 
for  sale  until  after  next  season. 
East  Horudon,  Essex.  G.  R.  King. 

[We  hope  that  others  interested  in  Potato  culture 
will  be  so  good  as  to  send  their  experiences  con- 
cerning the  best  disease-resisting  varieties. — Ed.] 

BOUVAKDIAS. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  much  interested  in  the  notes  of 
A.  Henisley,  in  The  Garden,  page  197,  respecting 
Bouvardia"  King  of  Scarlets,  which  certainly  is, 
I  consider,  the  finest  of  all  Bouvardias.  I  quite 
agree  with  him  that  they  are  very  useful  for  winter 
flowering.  He  appears  to  advocate  pot  culture. 
I  find  the  following  method  most  satisfactory  :  In 
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the  first  place,  cuttings  are  best  from  the  root  ; 
insert  five  or  six  round  the  edge  of  a  ii-inch  pot, 
and  place  in  a  warm  propagating  case,  temperature 
65"  by  night  and  TU'^  to  So"  by  day,  with  a  close 
moist  atmosphere ;  these  will  be  found  to  root 
readily.  When  rooted  pinch  out  the  points  to 
produce  bushy  plants  and  remove  to  a  cooler  house, 
with  a  temperature  of  o.")"  by  night  and  lio"  to  TU" 
by  day,  keeping  Ihem  well  syringed.  When  the 
■plants  have  started  to  break  pot  singly  into  3-inch 
pots,  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and  syringe 
twice  daily. 

When  the  pots  become  full  of  roots  the  plants 
may  be  removed  to  a  cool  frame,  admitting  air  at 
all  times  when  favourable,  and  about  the  end  of 
June  or  the  first  week  in  Jul}'  plant  them  out  in 
a  frame,  keeping  the  lights  on  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  remove  them  entirely  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  They  should,  however,  be  put  on  to  keep 
f iff  very  heavj-  rains.  The  soil  for  planting  should 
be  rich,  consisting  of  two  parts  good  loam,  one 
part  leaf-mould,  and  one  part  rotten  manure. 
About  the  first  week  in  September  is  a  good  time 
to  place  the  plants  in  their  flowering  pots,  but 
before  doing  this  they  should  be  cut  round  with  a 
spade  a  week  before  lifting  ;  they  then  go  into 
much  smaller  pots.  After  potting  place  in  a  cold 
pit  on  ashes,  keep  well  shaded,  and  sj'ringe  once 
or  twice  a  day.  After  a  few  days  the  shade  may 
be  left  off  and  then  admit  air  by  degrees.  If 
flowers  are  wanted  early  place  the  plants  in  a  warm 
house,  but  if  wanted  in  winter  keep  cool  for  a  few 
weeks  and  then  move  to  a  warm  place.  Treated 
in  the  above  way  I  have  successfully  grown  Bou- 
vardias  much  finer  than  keeping  altogether  to  pot 
culture.  The  best  varieties  I  consider  are  King  of 
Scarlets,  Humboldti,  Jasminoides,  Dazzler,  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  President  Cleveland,  Purity,  and  a 
very  pretty  little  one  is  angustifolia. 

J.    S.    HiGGINS. 

The  Ganhn.i,  Corvvit,  Ril'j,  Xorih   Wales. 
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RUNNER    BEANS. 

YOUR  correspondent  Mr.  E.  Beckett 
expresses  surprise  that  the  old  short 
podded  varieties  of  Scarlet  Runners 
should  still  be  grown  by  market  gar- 
deners. I  go  even  farther  and  express 
some  surprise  —  because  I  know  the 
market  grower  pretty  well — that  he  has  not  ere  now 
got  away  from  his  old  plan  of  growing  these  Beans 
as  pinched  dwarfs,  and  adopted  the  garden  plan  of 
growing  them  on  tall  rods.  In  the  course  of  some 
visits  to  good  gardens  recently  I  have  seen  splendid 
rows  of  Beans  so  grown,  and  as  compared  with  the 
produce  of  the  market  or  field  rows  on  the  dwarf 
method  the  crops  have  been  almost  astounding. 
Did  our  market  men  but  cast  off  the  old  short 
podded  varieties  and  grow  those  new  ones,  of  which 
Hackwood  Success  is  so  fine  an  example,  they 
could  not  do  justice  to  them.  Still  further  I  feel 
assured  that  if  the  very  finest  of  long  podded 
varieties  be  thus  grown,  even  for  seed,  they  would 
in  time  lose  their  greatly  improved  character,  and 
gradually  revert  to  the  short  podded  type  ;  grown 
literally  on  the  ground,  with  the  strong  climbing 
bine  subdued  by  pinching,  the  quality  of  the  stock 
must  inevitably  deteriorate. 

When  the  other  day  at  Hackwood  Park,  Basing- 
stoke, I  saw  three  long  10  feet  high  rows  of  Mr. 
Bowerman's  superb  selection  Hackwood  Success. 
As  grown  there  the  stock  is,  indeed,  a  splendid 
one  ;  all  the  pods  of  great  length,  very  straight, 
fleshy,  green,  and  tender  for  cooking,  even  when 
from  10  inches  to  12  inches  long,  but  apart  from 
the  length  of  pods  the  quantity  was  remarkable. 
How  many  bushels  of  edible  pods  might  be  gathered 
in  an  ordinary  season  it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
but  it  would  be  a  surprising  number.  The  pods, 
too,  being  so  densely  hung  would  be  easily  and 
cheaply  gathered,  and  the  fine,  young,  clean 
straight  sample  should  readily  obtain  fully  Is.  per 
bushel  more  than  would  the  rather  poor  bent  and 
loo  often  old  sample  got  from  field  rows. 


But  at  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  Somerset,  I  specially 
noted  a  row  admirablj'  staked  of  Mr.  J.  Crook's 
fine  selected  long  podded  Scarlet  Runner,  just 
UO  feet  long  and  9  feet  in  height.  It  was  as 
perfectly  furnished  a  row  of  Runner  Beans  as  I 
have  ever  seen.  On  each  side  from  top  to  bottom 
the  Beans  hung  in  great  profusion;  indeed,  the  crop 
was  singularly  abundant.  Calculating  that  both 
sides  the  row  gave  a  superficial  area  of  12i)  square 
yards,  and  reckoning  that  each  yard  would  during 
the  season  produce  a  peck,  that  would  work  out  for 
the  row  at  thirty  bushels,  which  at  3s.  per  bushel, 
not  a  big  price  for  a  first-class  sample,  would  give 
a  return  for  the  row  of  £4  10.^.  What  vegetable  is 
there  that  would  pay  better,  even  after  cost  of  rods, 
seed,  labour,  and  manure  was  deducted?  Were  an 
acre  of  good  ground  well  trenched  in  the  winter 
and  heavily  manured,  then  sown  with  high-class 
Runners  for  staking,  as  described,  at  10  feet  apart, 
using  the  intervening  ground  for  early  dwarf  Peas, 
followed  by  Lettuces,  Radishes,  Endive,  or  similar 
low  crops,  the  produce  would  run  in  value  to 
materially  over  ,£1'20  per  acre.  A.  Dean'. 


NATURALISING  SPRING- 
FLOWERING  BULBS  AND 
PLANTS. 

( C ontintied  from  page  223.) 
As  to  soil,  a  good  loam  is  best  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  majority,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  prefer  it  rather  stiff  than  too  light. 
The  grouping  should  be  done  in  as  informal  a 
way  as  possible,  in  drifts  and  masses,  in  open 
places  among  the  trees,  on  the  margins  of 
shrubberies,  and  in  orchard  or  meadow  grass, 
keeping  the  tall-growing  varieties  separate 
from  those  that  are  dwarf,  and  the  trumpet 
Daffodils  from  the  star  Narcissi.  The  white 
trumpets  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  yellow 
ones,  and  the  dwarf  kinds  should  be  planted 
nearer  the  path  than  those  that  are  more 
robust,  as  they  are  easier  to  see  when  not  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  pathway. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  in  August  and 
September,  but  they  may  be  planted  much 
later  with  good  results. 

There  are  besides  the  Daffodil  many  other 
spring-flowering  bulbs  and  plants  that  will  do 
well  in  the  wild  garden,  and  I  will  name  a  few 
which  will  be  most  likely  to  give  the  best 
effect. 

Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  Hyemalis). — This 
is  a  hardy  little  plant  about  6  inches  high, 
which  blooms  with  or  before  the  Snowdro]i. 
A  rather  light  porous  loam  suits  it  best,  but  it 
will  grow  in  any  soil.  It  thrives  under  the 
branches  of  deciduous  trees,  and  should  be 
planted  freely  to  cover  bare  places  round  the 
trunks  of  trees,  where,  owing  to  the  dense 
leafage  during  the  summer,  other  vegetation 
will  not  grow.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
are  borne  on  .short  erect  stems,  which  rise 
through  a  quaint  little  frill  of  green.  They 
.seed  freely,  and  soon  become  established.  The 
foliage  dies  down  early,  so  that  it  does  not 
interfere  with  mowing  in  the  summer. 

I'he  Snowdrop  delights  in  a  cool  bank  with 
rather  open  soil,  and  spreads  freely  in  shady 
places  under  trees,  where  it  gets  the  protection 
of  a  carpet  of  fallen  leaves  during  the  winter, 
and  shade  from  the  hot  sun  in  summer.  There 
are  several  varieties,  but  the  common  single 
(Galanthus  nivalis)  and  double  are  the  best 
for  naturalising.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted 
close  together  for  good  effect. 

Crocus. — This  spring  bulb  is  one  of  the  best 
to  plant  in  grass.  Select  open  sunny  places 
facing  south,  where  the  grass  does  not  grow 
very  long.  Plant  them  in  broad  masses  and 
the  effect  on  a  bright  sunny  spring  morning 
will    be    glorious.      The    purple    and    white 


varieties  blend  well  together,  but  the  yellow 
are,  I  think,  best  by  themselves.  The  purple 
Crocus  seeds  freely.  Do  not  plant  the  bulbs 
deep  ;  1  inch  below  the  surface  is  quite  deep 
enough. 

SciUa. — Besides  the  common  wood  Hyacinth 
or  Bluebell  (S.  nutans)  there  are  other  varieties 
such  as  B.  siberica,  which  are  very  suitable  for 
planting  in  the  grass  ;  but  none  are  so  uiseful, 
perhaps,  as  the  common  Bluebell,  which 
clothes  so  many  of  our  woods  with  sheets  of 
blue  every  spring.  It  should  be  planted  in 
places  where  the  grass  is  not  mown,  as  it  is 
late  in  ripening  its  seed  and  dying  down. 

Anemones. — The  single  and  double  white 
wood  Anemones  do  very  well  in  the  grass  and 
open  spaces  in  woodlands  where  the  herbage 
does  not  grow  strong.  The  blue  Anemone 
apennina  also,  which  harmonises  .so  excel- 
lently with  the  yellow  of  the  Daffodils,  should 
be  planted  freely  amongst  them,  remembering, 
however,  that  the  Anemones  require  the  full 
sun  to  induce  them  to  open  their  flowers. 

Chionodoxa  Luciliw  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  early  dwarf  spring-flowering 
bulbs.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  should  be 
naturalised  on  banks  and  in  the  grass,  where 
its  sprays  of  drooping  blue  flowers  with  their 
white  centres  are  very  effective,  especially 
when  planted  with  the  pale  yellow  Daffodil 
pallidus  prascox,  which  blooms  at  the  same 
time. 

Muscari  (Gra/ie  Hyacinth),  with  its  lovely 
little  conical  heads  of  tiny  clustering  blue 
flowers,  is  another  very  good  subject  for 
naturalisation  ;  the  bulbs  should  be  planted 
quite  close  together  where  the  grass  is  not  too 
coarse ;  it  prefers  a  bank  to  fiat  ground ; 
height  about  6  inches. 

Eri/thronium  Dens-canis  (the  Dog's-tooth 
Violet),  a  very  beautiful  drooping  ro.sy  lilac- 
coloured  little  flower,  about  6  inches  high, 
with  spotted  leaves,  does  very  well  when 
established. 

Fritillaria  Melear/ris  (the  Snake's  -  head 
Fritillary),  both  the  purple  and  white  varie- 
ties, with  their  chequered  drooping  bell-shaped 
flowers  on  their  slender  stems,  are  suitable  for 
lilanting  in  rather  cool,  low-lying  grass  land. 
They  spread  when  they  become  established  if 
they  are  allowed  time  to  mature  their  .seed, 
which  they  produce  freely.  The  seed  is  gene- 
rally ripe  aoout  the  middle  of  July.  It  is 
easy  to  gather  the  seed-pods,  however,  before 
the  grass  is  cut  and  ripen  them  in  a  sunny 
window,  sowing  the  seed  when  the  ground  has 
been  cleared. 

Puhnonaria  (Lungwort). — A  very  useful  and 
early-tiowering  little  plant,  about  8  inches 
high,  with  flowers  opening  bright  pink  and 
turning  to  blue  before  they  fade  ;  the  foliage 
is  dark  green,  spotted  with  paler  green.  It 
grows  well  in  shady,  rather  damp  places 
among.st  .shrubs,  where  it  can  be  left  undis- 
turbed all  the  year  round,  and  where  it  will 
cover  the  ground  with  a  mass  of  leaves  and 
flowers  in  the  early  spring. 

Saxifraga  granulata  flore-pleno  (the  double 
meadow  Saxifrage). — This  bears  several  pretty 
little  double,  Rose-shaped,  greenish  white 
flowers  on  each  stem  about  8  inches  high. 
Will  grow  in  almost  any  situation  and  in  any 
soil  where  there  is  little  or  no  other  vegetation. 
Even  under  Beech  trees  it  will  form  a  colony 
with  its  slender  stems  and  clusters  of  drooping 
flowers. 

Doronicmn  (Leopard's  Bane). — This  has 
yellow  flowers.  It  grows  from  2  feet  to  4  feet 
high,  and  is  very  useful  for  covering  rough 
places  amongst  shrubs  and  in  woods,  and  will 
grow,  though  less  vigorously,  on  bare  places 
in  the  grass  where  it  gets  a  little  shade. 
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The  common  Primrose  should  be  on  every 
■bank.  It  will,  if  allowed  to  mature  its  leaves 
and  seed  during  the  summer,  soon  carpet  the 
ground  with  its  sweet  flowers.  If  planted  in 
masses  on  the  margin  of  a  shrubbery  it  is  very 
pretty. 

Fol)/anfhus. — The  beautiful  sweet-scented 
bunch  Primrose,  so  useful  for  cutting,  should 
be  planted  in  half-shaded  places  amongst 
«hrubs  and  on  the  margin  of  woodlands.  They 
«njoy  the  sun  when  in  bloom,  but  resent  being 
burnt  up  during  the  summer.  The  illustration, 
although  it  does  not  show  the  dark  varieties  at 
all  clearly,  will  give  an  idea  how  they  may  be 
planted  at  the  edge  of  a  rough  shrubbery  or 
woodland.  The  ground  was  turned  over  and 
plenty  of  leaf-mould  added  to  give  them  a 
start,  and  the  plants  were  some  which  had 
bloomed  their  first  season  in  the  garden  and 
had  grown  too  large  for  their  quarters  there. 
The  variety  of  their  colouring  is  one  of  their 
great  charms.  They  are  easily  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  the  spring  in  boxes  or  pans  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  if  pricked  out  when  large  enough  to 
handle  they  will  be  ready  to  plant  about  .June 
or  July,  and  will  give  an  abundance  of  bloom 
the  following  spring,  or  the  seed  may  be  sown 
in  the  autumn  in  a  piece  of  ground  prepared 
for  them  in  the  open,  and  they  will  then  begin 
to  bloom  the  next  autumn,  but  will  not  pro- 
duce many  flowers  until  the  spring  following. 

The  above  should,  each  and  all,  if  care  is 
taken  to  plant  them  in  suitable  positions,  give 
good  results,  and  be  as  pleasing,  if  not  more  so, 
than  many  of  the  delicate  things  which  require 
the  protection  of  glass  during  winter.  There 
is  one  great  satisfaction  in  this  natural  gar- 
dening, and  that  is,  when  it  is  once  well  done 
it  is  a  permanency,  and  needs  little  or  no 
attention  afterwards.  There  are  some  bulbs 
in  the  grass  here  which  have  bloomed  year  after 
year,  ever  since  anyone  can  remember,  and 
they  will  in  all  jirobability  go  on  doing  so 
indefinitely  if  left  undisturbed.  There  is  also 
the  pleasure  each  year  of  adding  some  new 
group  and  looking  forward  during  the  winter 
to  seeing  the  result. 

I  will  now  shortly  describe  what  I  have 
found  to  be  the  best  method  of  planting  bulbs 
in  the  grass.  The  rough 
sketch  of  a  tool  a  local 
blacksmith  made  for  me 
from  my  own  design 
may  be  useful.  I  find 
it  answers  very  well  for 
making  the  holes  in  the 
turf.  It  punches  out  a 
piece  4  inches  in  dia- 
meter to  the  depth 
required,  and  the  turf 
which  it  lifts  is  pushed 
out  at  the  top  by  the 
act  of  punching  out  the 
second  one.  If  made 
rather  heavy  it  will 
almost  by  its  own  weight 
penetrate  sufliciently 
deep  into  the  ground  for 
planting  all  but  the  very 
large  bulbs.  If  a  deep 
hole  is  required  it  can 
be  forced  into  the  ground 
with  the  foot  on  the 
cross  stay.  By  using  this 
tool  a  great  many  holes 
may  be  made  in  a  short 
time,  and  they  are  large 
enough  to  take  the 
largest  bulbs  quite  com- 
fortably, and  of  smaller  ones,  such  as  Snow- 
drops, six  or  more  may  be  planted  in  one 
hole. 


It  is  well  to  break  some  of  the  soil  from  the 
turf  punched  out  and  crumble  it  round  the 
bulb  when  in  position  before  replacing  the  turf 
and  treading  it  down.  The  proper  dejith  to 
plant  most  bulbs  is  about  twice  their  own 
depth,  measured  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
base  of  the  bulb.  I  have  tried  many  other 
ways  of  planting.  Raising  the  turf  with  a 
spade  with  a  V-shaped  cut  is  not  a  bad  way, 
but  one  cannot  this  way  get  much  idea  of  the 
shape  of  the  group  that  is  being  planted.  A 
dibber  may  be  used,  but  it  should  be  a  large 
one,  and  the  holes  must  be  filled  with  prepared 
soil  placed  beneath  and  over  the  bulbs,  or 
there  will  be  a  cavity  beneath  the  bulb,  which 
is  very  bad,  and,  if  the  soil  is  at  all  stifl',  a 
dibber  leaves  the  sides  of  the  hole  it  makes 
very  hard  and  unsuitable  for  the  roots  to  get 
hold  of.  Another  way  is  to  skim  the  turf  off, 
loosen  the  soil  beneath,  plant  the  bulbs  and 
replace  the  turf;  but  there  is  one  thing  against 
this — a  number  of  bulbs  all  forcing  their  way 
through  at  once  may  lift  the  turf. 

I  like  when  arranging  groups  to  make  all  the 
holes  before  beginning  to  plant  the  bulbs,  and 
by  placing  each  little  turf  by  the  side  of  the 
hole  it  came  out  of  a  very  good  idea  will  be 
gained  of  what  the  group  will  look  like.  When 
planting  the  smaller  bulbs  make  the  holes 
quite  close  together,  and  those  for  the  larger 
ones  farther  apart,  according  to  size.  Do  the 
work  thoroughly,  remembering  that  it  will  be 
permanent,  and  bulbs  once  planted  in  grass 
are  not  easy  to  get  up,  and  a  good  group  well 
arranged  need  not  be  disturbed,  but  will  each 
season  be  more  beautiful  than  before,  and 
there  are  few  garden  effects  more  pleasing  than 
that  produced  by  spring  flowering  bulbs  well 
planted  in  the  grass. 

There  is  one  very  important  thing  to  re- 
member, and  that  is,  never  to  cut  the  foliage 
off'  any  bulbs  or  plants  until  they  have  died 
down,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  well  to  select  a 
position  where  you  will  not  be  tempted  to  cut 
the  grass  before  the  second  week  in  July  at 
least,  and  it  should  be  left  still  longer  where 
such  late  flowering  Narcissi  as  the  Biflorus 
and  the  double  Poeticus  are  planted. 

Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph.        W.  A.  Watts. 


ORCHIDS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM    CRISPUiM    AND 
ALLIED    SPECIES. 

FOR  many  years  past  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the 
most  popular  Orchids  ever  imported. 
Its  usefulness  and  beauty  combined  are 
not  e.xcelled  by  many  others  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  varieties  of  this  species  are 
very  numerous,  and  some  can  be  bought  for  a  few 
shillings,  while  others  cannot  be  had  for  less  than 
a  thousand  pounds.  The  former  are,  nevertheless, 
beautiful,  and  for  decorative  purposes  are  more 
suitable  than  the  valuable  ones. 

Cultivation. 

Generally  speaking,  Odontoglossum  crispuni  is 
one  of  the  easiest  Orchids  to  grow,  yet  to  get 
perfection  of  growth  and  flowers  requires  perse- 
verance, cultural  skill,  suitable  houses,  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  a  proper  position  also.  To  bring 
out  the  true  character  and  colouring  of  the  flowers 
of  the  spotted  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  yet  this  is  never  done 
unless  the  plants  are  grown  in  suitable  places. 
For  instance,  if  a  spotted  form  of  0.  crispum  is 
grown  in  a  district  suitable  to  them  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  plant  may  be  one  hundred 
pounds  ;  remove  the  same  plant  for  a  year  to 
another   district,  allow   it  to  bloom    and   it   may 


not  then  be  worth  one  hundred  shillings,  yet 
the  health  of  the  plant  may  have  remained  unim- 
paired and  the  size  of  the  bulb  increased. 

Impokted  Plants. 

Examine  these  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  cut  away 
dead  and  decaying  bulbs,  clean,  and  make  tidy. 
If  sound  and  otherwise  in  good  condition  they  may 
be  potted  up  without  delay  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  shrivelled  and  there  are  signs  of  decay  in 
many  of  them,  they  should  be  laid  out  upon  the 
stage  in  a  well  shaded  part  of  the  house  upon 
sphagnum  moss  or  some  damp  material  and  occa- 
sionally sprayed  until  the  young  growths  are  on 
the  move,  when  they  should  be  potted  up  (in  not 
too  large  pots)  in  the  usual  way. 

Repotting. 

With  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  its  allies  Sep- 
tember is  a  favourable  month  to  perform  this  work. 
Root  disturbance  during  very  hot  weather  is 
injurious  to  them,  while  in  autumn  they  have 
time  to  recuperate  before  winter  sets  in.  It  is 
therefore  a  suitable  time  to  look  through  the 
Odontoglossum  houses  and  repot,  if  necessary,  any 
that  are  in  or  near  the  proper  stage,  i.e.,  when  the 
young  growths  are  a  few  inches  long.  Do  not 
disturb  the  plants  unless  they  really  need  it ;  resur- 
facing with  fresh  sphagnum  moss  will  suffice  for 
those  that  have  sufficient  rooting  space.  When  it  is 
not  necessary  to  disturb  the  plants  with  the  object 
of  placing  them  in  the  correct  position  in  the  pot, 
they  should  be  transferred  intact.  A  good  general 
compost  for  Odontoglossums  consists  of  chopped 
sphagnum  moss  and  good  fibrous  peat  in  equal  pro- 
portions, with  chopped  Bracken  rhizomes  used  as 
a  substitute  for  crocks,  filling  the  pots  about  half 
their  depth  with  this  substance  and  the  remainder 
with  the  above-mentioned  compost,  pressing  it 
moderately  firm,  and  working  in  among  it  a  few 
rhizomes  to  allow  a  freer  passage  of  water.  Odonto- 
glossums also  grow  equally  as  well  if  potted 
entirely  in  leaf-soil,  with  one  or  a  few  crocks  over 
the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  leaf-soil  must  not  be 
too  dry  and  by  no  means  wet,  and  placed  mode- 
rately firm  and  evenly  round  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
the  base  of  the  latter  being  kept  just  below  the 
rim  of  the  jMt,  which  should  be  filled  with 
leaf-mould  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top, 
and  finally  surfaced  with  a  layer  of  fresh, 
finely-chopped  sphagnum  moss. 

F.  W.  Thurgqod. 

Jios>ili/'n  Gardens,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 


CULTURE    OF    ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

These  are  among  the  most  popular  of  Orchids. 
Their  culture  is  so  eas}*  that  all  who  possess  a  glass 
structure  should  have  a  few  varieties  of  them.  A 
house  having  a  temperature  varying  from  45"  to 
55"  will  suit  them.  Odontoglossums  like  plenty  of 
light,  and  therefore  should  be  shaded  onl}'  from 
du'ect  sunshine.  Being  very  impatient  of  root 
disturbance,  they  must  not  be  potted  except  when 
necessary  ;  chopped  sphagnum  and  peat  is  the 
compost  generally  used,  but  I  strongly  advocate 
the  use  of  Belgian  leaf-soil  and  sphagnum.  Place 
the  plants  near  the  glass,  and  during  the  growing 
season  give  plenty  of  water.  Damping  the  stages 
with  liquid  manure  water  has  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  plants.  Ventilation  is  an  important 
factor,  and,  when  possible,  air  should  be  admitted 
to  the  house  under  the  stages.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  house  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
stagnant.  Being  evergreen,  Odontoglossums  do 
not,  as  some  suppose,  require  to  be  kept  dry  during 
winter.  Water  may  be  withheld  for  a  time,  but 
on  no  account  should  the  compost  be  allowed  to 
become  dry. 

Imported  plants  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
cultivator's  hands  are  in  a  very  shrivelled  condi- 
tion. First  of  all,  cut  out  all  rotten  and  useless 
bulbs,  and  place  them  in  boxes  in  which  has  been 
placed  some  damp  sphagnum.  They  should  be 
potted  as  soou  as  they  show  signs  of  growth. 
Imported  plants  should  never  be  placed  in  a  high 
temperature  to  start  them. 

John  R.  Morgan. 

Wadde^don  Gardens,  near  Aylesbury. 
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THE   GARDEN. 


DAHLIAS    AT    CRAWLEY. 

THE  enviable  position  attained  by  Messrs- 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons  as  Dahlia  experts 
justifies  one  in  expecting  to  see  a  display 
of  a  somewhat  unique  kind  when  visiting 
their  well-known  nurseries  at  Crawley, 
Sussex.  Theirs  is,  indeed,  a  most  re- 
presentative collection,  each  type  of  this  glorious 
early  autumn  flower  having  a  large  area  devoted  to 
its  culture.  For  the  single-flowered  sorts  Messrs. 
Cheal  have  long  been  famous,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  a  recent  visit,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
thunderstorm  of  the  previous  day,  the  singles  were 
in  fine  condition.  Recentl}'  in  The  Garden  the 
disappearance  of  the  old  decorative  Dahlias  was 
regretted,  but  this  should  not  give  lovers  of  these 
flowers  much  concern,  as  with  the  singles,  Pompons, 
and  the  erect-flowered  Cactus  Dahlias  of  to-day  we 
have  plants  for  garden  embellishment  of  which  too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  their  praise. 

The  Single-flowered  Sorts 
at  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  were  a  picture, 
their  rich  and  pleasing  colours,  combined  with 
dainty  and  elegant  form,  creating  an  efl'ect  in  the 
garden  which  few  persons  are  probably  aware  they 
are  capable  of.  Some  of  the  more  noteworthy 
single-flowered  varieties  are  Hugo,  a  rich  scarlet, 
shaded  purple,  and  a  plant  with  a  good  habit; 
Formosa,  a  rich  dazzling  crimson  self,  with  a 
golden  disc,  making  a  fine  contrast  ;  Columbine, 
a  fulgent  rose  colour,  with  stiff  erect  stems  and 
flowers  of  perfect  form,  and  a  bushy  habit ; 
Beauty's  Eye,  a  prett}'  mauve-coloured  flower, 
with  a  crimson  ring  round  the  disc  ;  Snowdrop, 
the  finest  white  single  yet  introduced,  being  a 
seedling  raised  by  this  firm.  This  plant  is  to  be 
sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1S)04.  Another  new  sort 
raised  by  the  Messrs.  Cheal  is  Serita,  being  a 
splendid  companion  to  the  last  named,  but  in 
this  instance  the  colour  is  a  rich  crimson,  with  a 
purple  shading  towards  the  margin  of  the  florets. 
At  Crawley  this  sort  is  regarded  as  a  perfect 
"garden"  plant.  The  best  striped  sort  un- 
doubtedl}'  is  Meta,  a  deep  orange,  striped  and 
flaked  crimson-scarlet.  There  were  many  other 
really  first-rate  varieties,  but  space  does  not  allow 
one   to  describe  them.     Hard  by 

The  Pompox  V.-\rieties 
were  most  interesting.  The  plants  were  making  a 
really  fine  display,  their  freedom  of  flowering  being 
quite  remarkable.  The  better  Pompons,  which,  of 
course,  were  represented  by  small  to  medium-sized 
blooms,  were  easy  to  distinguish,  and  the  following 
were  the  more  noteworthy  varieties  :  Bacchus,  an 
old  and  tried  sort,  colour  bright  crimson-scarlet, 
very  neat  compact  flowers  ;  Darkest  of  All  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  very  dark  sort,  developing  flowers 
of  good  form  quite  freel3'.  A  prettj'  coral-red 
flower  is  Ernest  Harper,  and  the  plant  in  this 
instance  is  free  flowering.  Xo  collection  of  Pom- 
pons would  be  complete  without  Nerissa ;  itspleasing 
soft  rose  colour,  tinted  with  silver,  gives  the  flowers 
a  very  refined  appearance.  Kosebud  is  a  neat  and 
well-built  flower  of  a  white  colour,  edged  bright 
rosy  pink.  The  blossoms  are  small  and  the  plant 
free-flowering.  The  cardinal-red  tipped  white 
flowers  of  Tommy  Keith  are  well  known.  Most 
exhibits  of  the  Pompons  include  a  bunch  of  this 
consistent  variety.  Thalia  is  valued  because  of  its 
rose-pink  flowers,  which  are  of  a  level}'  shade  of 
this  colour,  with  a  well-defined  eye  of  ivory  white. 
Pale  apricot  flowers  always  have  a  charm,  and  in 
the  case  of  Sunny  Da3'break  the  flowers  are  edged 
with  rosy  red.  A  pure  white  of  lovely  form  is 
Violet ;  as  a  plant  for  producing  cut  flowers  this 
variety  has  a  good  reputation.  In  Dr.  Jim  we 
have  a  Pompon  of  a  most  consistent  kind  ;  the 
plant  bears  very  neat  flowers,  heavily  edged  ros}' 
purple  on  a  pale  ground.  Other  good  sorts  are 
Adurenne,  crimson-scarlet ;  Adelaide,  blush,  edged 
lavender;  Crimson  Gem,  deep  crimson,  shaded 
purple  ;  Jessica,  amber,  edged  with  red  ;  and  The 
Duke,  a  deep  velvety  crimson.     Visitors  to 

The  Cactus  Dahlias, 
which  occupy  a   very  large  area,  were  numerous, 
and   from    this   fact   it  is  easy  to   see  where   the 
keenest  interest  is  felt.     The  collection  here  em- 


braces all  the  newer  varieties,  as  well  as  the  more 
praiseworthy  of  the  older  ones.  There  were  many 
excellent  seedlings,  for  which  it  seems  safe  to 
predict  a  brilliant  future.  A  fact  to  be  given 
prominence  on  this  occasion  is  the  attention  that 
is  being  given  to  the  raising  and  introducing  into 
commerce  of  plants  of  varieties  with  more  erect 
flower-stalks.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  great 
improvement,  and  in  the  case  of  varieties  mentioned 
below  this  essential  characteristic  was  well-defined. 
A  grand  seedling  Cactus-shaped  flower  is  Mrs.  D. 
B.  Crane.  This  is  a  pure  white  sort,  with  long 
florets  of  true  form  and  large  size.  The  following 
were  selected  as  the  best  dozen  sorts  of  this  type 
from  the  whole  collection,  and  those  with  stout 
erect  flower-stalks  were  regarded  with  special 
favour  :  H.  F.  Robertson,  a  deep  yellow  of  good 
form,  free  and  distinct ;  J.  H.  .Jackson,  a  deep 
glossy  crimson-maroon,  almost  black  ;  this  is  a 
flower  of  good  form  and  the  plant  is  a  free  bloomer. 
A  prettily  curled  and  twisted  variety  is  Mrs. 
Mortimer  ;  the  colour  is  a  rich  terra-cotta  or  salmon 
red,  and  the  flower  is  quite  distinct.  Mrs.  de 
Luca,  a  Crawley  seedling,  i.s  highly  spoken  of,  and 
rightly  so  ;  it  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  bearing  flowers 
of  a  high  standard  of  qualitj-,  colour  a  rich 
shading  of  orange  and  j'ellow.  The  rich  bright 
vermilion  ground  colour  of  Columbia,  the  tip  and 
centre  of  each  floret  being  pure  white,  gives  us  a 
flower  of  a  most  pleasing  kind  ;  the  form  in  this 
case  is  excellent.  Clara  G.  Stredwick  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  these  flowers,  its  lovely  clear 
salmon  shading  to  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  florets 
making  a  most  attractive  bloom  ;  the  plant  is  dwarf 
and  free  flowering.  Another  good  rich  dark 
velvety  maroon  is  .-Vunt  Chloe  ;  the  florets  are 
beautifully  pointed  and  build  a  well-flnished  flower. 
Mrs.  Winstanley  is  another  flower  of  refined 
appearance  and  good  form,  colour  soft  scarlet, 
shading  to  yellow  in  the  centre  ;  this  is  a  free 
and  continuous  bloomer.  The  clear  yellow  blooms 
of  Mrs.  IMward  Mawley  have  caused  this  variety 
to  be  regarded  with  the  highest  favour  ;  the  florets 
are  long  and  slightly  incurve,  and  the  plant  is 
good  for  all  purposes.  Ajax  is  a  rich  orange- 
coloured  flower,  suffused  with  salmon,  having 
twisted  and  curled  florets.  Floradora  is  a  flower 
of  splendid  shape,  with  blossoms  on  stiff  stems 
well  above  the  foliage,  colour  wine-crimson  ;  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,  scarlet,  edged  cream,  and  heavil}' 
striped  white,  is  most  attractive,  and  the  plant  has 
a  fine  habit. 

Show  and  Fancy  Sorts 
are  also  cultivated  to  a  large  extent,  the  best 
of  each  section  being  represented  in  good  form. 
The  Tom  Thumb  Dahlias  still  find  much  favour 
with  the  general  public,  and  their  prett}'  single 
flowers  on  plants  of  compact  and  bushy  habit 
are  much  admired. 


Onions,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Beans,  Celery,  Solaimms,  soils, 
&c.  Before  separating  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  president  for  his  kind  hospitality  and  to  Mr.  Barnes 
for  leading  the  meeting.  Several  new  members  were 
elected. 

BRISTOL  AND   DISTRICT   GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  summer  session  was  held  at  St. 
John's  Parish  Room  on  Thursday,  the  -Zlth  ult.,  Mr.  E. 
Poole,  F.R.H.S.,  presiding  over  a  good  attendance.  The 
lecture  for  the  evening  was  given  by  Mr.  II.  Kitley,  his 
subject  being  "The  Duties  of  a  Gardener."  He  traced  the 
life  of  a  gardener  from  Ihe  time  when  he  would  enter  an 
establishment  as  garden  boy  until  he  managed  to  reach  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  his  profession.  Among  many  good  points 
made  Ijy  the  lecturer  was  the  necessity  for  beginning  at  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  the  still  greater  necessity  for 
continued  perseverance  if  the  learner  had  any  hope  of  being 
able  to  grapple  with  the  many  and  varied  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. Gardening,  he  claimed,  demanded  and  deserved  the 
closest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  student  who  would 
master  the  art.  It  demanded  earnest  toil,  because  for  the 
horticulturist  there  could  be  no  cessation  from  the  multi- 
tude of  duties  he  has  to  face,  and  it  deserved  his  noblest 
powers  because,  poorly  remunerated  though  the  gardener  is, 
yet  he  has  the  assurance  of  belonging  to  a  profession  ranking 
among  the  highest  in  the  worldf  Mr.  Kitley  was  heartily 
thanked  for  a  lecture  which  from  beginning  to  end  main- 
tained a  very  high  level.  Prizes  offered  for  two  bunches  of 
black  Grapes  were  secured  by  Mr.  .T.  B.  Brain  (gardener,  Mr. 
Atwell),  Mr.  A.  Cole  (gardener,  Mr.  Bird),  and  Jlr.  \V.  F. 
Powell  (gardener,  Mr.  Raikes).  Certificates  of  merit  were 
awarded  Mr.  A.  Cole,  for  three  Cockscombs  ;  Mr.  Ambrose, 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas ;  and  Dr.  Eager  (gardener,  Mr. 
Cane),  three  Odontoglossum  crispum.  A  certificate  of  special 
merit  was  recommended  for  a  box  of  fine  Magnum  Plums 
sent  by  Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole). 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
Chiswick,  September  29.— Floral  Committee  Awards. 
The  following  received  an  award  of  merit : 

Chrijsantfieniian  I'olltj. — A  veiy  free  and  profuse  semi- 
early  Ilowering  kind,  in  which  the  dominant  colours  are 
chestnut-red  and  orange.  These  are  in  almost  equal  pro- 
portions, and  the  flower  is  well  upheld  on  good  stems. 
From  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill. 

Liiium  specioaum  magnilicum. — Despite  expressions  of 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  this  is  undeniably  a  flue,  as  it  is  also 
a  handsome,  form  of  Liiium  speciosum  ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
cited  as  one  of  the  most  decided  forms  of  L.  speciosum  we 
have  seen,  and  we  speak  with  a  knowledge  of  some  thousands 
of  bulbs  during  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  less  blood-red 
and  more  rosy  than  L.  cruentum  generally,  while  the  massive, 
less  rertexed  flowers  at  once  command  attention  by  a  greater 
presence  that  is  clear  to  all  admirers  of  good  garden  plants. 
This  handsome  flower  came  from  Messrs.  Wallace  of  Col- 
chester. 

Bahlia  Spotless  Qtieen, — A  nearly  pure  white  Cactus  Dahlia 
of  somewhat  dwarf  habit.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Green  and  Co., 
Dereham,  Norfolk,  and  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 

Daldia  Spitfire. — A  very  brilliant  red-scarlet  Cactus,  with 
slight  tip  of  orange  to  the  florets.  A  very  showy  and  effective 
kind.     From  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 

Dahlia  Amos  Perri/.— This  is  the  variety  that  has  been 
selected  for  the  special  prize  offered  for  the  best  garden 
or  decorative  Cactus  Dahlia,  the  award  having  been  conferred 
by  reason  of  the  erect  character  of  the  flowers  and  the  strong 
all-supporting  foot-stalks.  The  special  prize  was  awarded  by 
the  National  Dahlia  Society,  and  the  merit  of  the  variety 
confirmed  by  the  above  committee.  From  Messrs.  Green 
and  Co.,  Dereham. 


SOCIETIES. 


READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Tue  last  two  gatherings  of  the  members  of  this  association 
were  of  a  most  enjoyable  character,  visits  being  paid  to 
Danesfield,  Marlow,  by  permission  of  ilr.  R.  H.  Hudson,  and 
to  Hillside,  Reading,  by  invitation  of  the  presidetit.  The 
outifig  to  the  former  place  was  by  steamer,  and  the  party 
numbered  about  sixty,  .\rriving  at  Mediuenham  the  visitors 
were  met  by  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  the  head  gardener,  and  conducted 
across  the  meadows  to  the  polo  ground,  where  lunch  was 
partaken  of.  The  president,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  presided, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  members  tendered  to  Mr.  Hudson  their 
thanks  for  allowuig  them  to  visit  Danesfleld  for  the  second 
time,  .^fter  lunch  the  party  first  inspected  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  needless  to  say  great  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  various  crops  of  vegetables,  specimens  from  which 
have  made  the  name  of  Danesfield  famous  in  horticultural 
circles  throughout  England  and  Scotland  during  the  present 
year.  .\  stroll  through  the  grounds  and  a  game  of  cricket 
made  the  remainder  of  the  day  pass  pleasantly. 

The  visit  to  Hillside  took  place  on  the  14th  ult.,  and  was 
the  first  meeting  of  tlie  present  session.  Previous  to  the 
meeting  over  lOU  members  sat  down  to  a  substantial  tea, 
afterwards  making  an  inspection  of  the  gardens.  The  sub- 
ject for  the  evening's  discussion  was  "  Notes  on  a  Recent 
Visit  to  the  Gardens  at  Bear  Wood,"  questions  on  the  culture 
of  crops  seen  to  be  answered  by  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Barnes.  This  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  evening.  Those 
taking  part  in  the  debate  were  the  President,  Messrs.  Powell, 
Fry,  Exler,  Judd,  Burfitt,  Tunbridge,  Challis,  Hinton, 
D.  Dore,  E.  J.  Dore,  Lever,  and  .\lexander.  The  subjects 
touched  on  were  Strawberries,  Begonias,  Peas,  Meloos, 
Carnations,  Vines,  Peaches,  Cauliflower,  Potato,  Sea  Kale, 


Oranges   at   Mount    Edg-cumbe.— 

When  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth  it  would  be 
worth  while  for  anyone  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Oranges  in  tubs  to  cross  the  ferry  to  Mount 
Edgcumbe  there  to  see  an  exceptionally  fine 
collection.  When  I  saw  them  in  September  they 
were  in  the  Italian  garden  and  near  the  Orangery 
in  which  they  are  placed  for  the  winter.  There 
are  numerous  specimens,  and  many  varieties  are 
represented,  every  plant  being  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. Most  of  the  plants  were  carrying  fine  crops 
of  green  and  ripe  fruit.  Among  others  the  Myrtle- 
leaved  Orange  Citrus  Aurantium  var.  myrtifolia 
was  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  dense  habit,  small 
leaves,  and  small  fruits,  the  latter  being  borne  in 
profusion.  There  were  also  some  very  fine  Seville 
Oranges  and  various  sweet  ones.  The  plants  are 
grown  as  standards  and  bushes,  some  being  of 
immense  size.  Some  of  the  standards  are  quite 
"20  feet  high,  with  large  heads,  and  stems  (i  inches 
in  diameter.  The  tubs  are  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plants,  and  these  are  seldom  disturbed 
at  the  roots.  An  annual  top-dressing  of  rich  loam 
and  bone-dust  is  given,  and  liquid  manure  twice  a 
year.  Mr.  Richards,  the  head  gardener  at  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  may  be  justly  proud  of  them. — W.  D. 

Amaryllis    Belladonna.— Growing    in 

borders  along  the  front  walls  of  the  Aroid  house 
and  Orchid  houses  at  Kew,  large  numbers  of  this 
pretty  West  Indian  bulbous  plant  are  grown,  and 
at   the  present  time   some   hundreds  of  spikes  of 
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blossoms  may  be  seen  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Growing  side  by  side  with  tlie  type  may 
also  be  seen  the  variety  called  A.  B.  kewensis. 
This  originated  at  Kew,  and  differs  from  the 
ordinary  Belladonna  Lily  by  being  of  stronger 
growth,  having  larger  heads  of  flowers,  the  flowers 
much  deeper  in  colour,  and  by  flowering  a  little 
earlier.  At  Tresco  Abbey,  Scilly,  the  type  and 
the  variety  are  grown  side  by  side  in  beds  in  the 
open,  and  about  the  middle  of  September  the 
variety  was  in  full  flower,  while  the  majority  of 
plants  of  the  type  had  only  thrown  their  spikes  up 
a  few  inches  above  the  ground.  For  warm,  well- 
drained  borders  along  the  wall  of  a  house  the 
Belladonna  Lily  is  very  suitable,  flowering,  as  it 
does,  when  outdoor  flowers  are  becoming  scarce, 
for  when  well  established  it  flowers  freely  annually, 
and  the  spikes  will  either  stand  for  a  consiilerable 
time  on  the  plants  or  cut  and  placed  in  water 
indoors. — W.  1). 

Solanum    pensile.— This  is  one  of   three 

climbing  species  of  Solanum,  all  of  which  have  for 

several  years  past  been  seen  in  good  condition  at 

Kew,    and    in    many    gardens   where    at    present 

unknown  they  might  be  advantageously  cultivated. 

The  species  at  the  head  of  this  note  (S.   pensile)  is 

a  free,    slender   growing   climber,    whose    flowers, 

produced  during    the   summer   and   early  autumn 

months,  are  borne  in  long,   pendent  racemes,  and 

for  clothing  a  rafter  in  the  stove  or  intermediate 

house  it  is  well  adapted, .as  its  drooping,  informal 

style  of  growth  eminently  fits  it  for  this   purpose. 

The  starry  flowers  are  about   1   inch  across,  of  a 

bluish    purple    colour,    with    a   yellow    eye.      In 

Demerara,    where    it    grows    wild,    this   Solanum 

behaves   much   as   our    British    S.    dulcamara    at 

home.     A  second  species  (S.  seaforthianum)  is  said 

to  have  been  introduced  about  a  century  ago,  but 

it  was  for  many  years  lost  or  nearly  so  till  within 

a  recent  period.     This  has  prettily  divided   bright 

green  leaves  and  large  drooping  clusters  of  deep  lilac 

blossoms  with  a  yellow  centre.     Though  grown  for 

many  years   at  Kew,   strange  to   say  it  does  not 

occur    in    the    "Kew    Hand   List"    either   as   S. 

seaforthianum  or  S.  venustuni,  under  which  name 

it  was   figured    in    the  Botanical   Magazine.     The 

third  species  (S.  Wendlandi)  is  one  of  the  finest  of 

all   climbers   for    a    large,    light   structure.      The 

flowers  of  this   are  lilac-purple,  2  inches  or  even 

more   in    diameter,    and    borne   in    huge   pendent 

racemes.     To  this  note  of  climbing  Solanums  must 

be  added  the  name  of  S.  jasniinoides,  which  in  the 

West  of  England  is  such  a  desirable  hardy  climber. 

— T. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  A.  W^illis.— 

This  is  one  of  the  most  recently  introduced  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and,  owing  to  its 
parentage,  is  sure  of  a  good  reception.  It  is  a 
sport  from  the  well-known  early-flowering  Japanese 
Mme.  Casimir  Perier,  the  colour  being  a  pleasing 
shade  of  tawny  yellow,  shaded  and  striped  with 
red.  In  their  earlier  stages  the  blooms  are  very 
pretty,  the  red  colouring  being  much  better 
defined  than  is  the  case  with  the  blossoms  as  they 
age.  I  have  before  me  a  vase  of  the  rich  yellow 
Horace  Martin  and  this  new  variety  in  association, 
and  the  contrast  is  distinctly  pleasing.  Left  to 
develop  its  growths  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner, 
handsome  sprays,  each  one  containing  quite  a 
number  of  charming  blossoms,  may  be  cut  for 
decorative  uses.  Each  flower  may  be  detached 
from  the  spray  with  a  useful  length  of  flower 
stalk,  and  this  must  be  considered  a  decided 
advantage,  as  individual  flowers  may  be  used 
without  altogether  spoiling  the  spray.  No  one 
would  think  of  disbudding  these  early  sorts  after 
seeing  the  grand  display  which  naturally-grown 
plants  produce.  This  fine  sport  inherits  all  the 
good  points  of  the  parent  variety,  and  attains  a 
height  of  about  3  feet.  Its  period  of  flowering 
commences  in  late  August  and  continues  well  into 
October.— 1).  B.  C. 

Garden  labels. — Labels  of  some  descrip- 
tion are  an  unfortunate  necessity  in  the  majority 
of  gardens,  but  the  great  drawback  to  the  general 
run  is  that,  while  clearly  indicating  the  plants  by 
name  or  number,  they  detract  from  their  beauty 
by  the  uncompromising  formality  of  their  appear- 
ance.    After  trying  all  manner  of  labels,  and  being 


dissatisfied  with  every  one,  I  have  settled  upon  a 
form  which,  though  retaining  the  name  in  per- 
petuity, is  practically  inconspicuous.  I  have  a 
sheet  of  copper,  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, cut  into  pointed  labels  5  inches  long  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  On  these,  with 
letter  dies  an  eighth  of  an  inch  high,  I  stamp  the 
required  name,  which  is  absolutely  permanent, 
while  the  copper  soon  assumes  a  dark  brown  colour. 
Thinner  copper  is  inadvisable,  since  it  is  difficult  to 
insert  into  the  soil  and  fails  to  maintain  an  upright 
position.  —  S.  W.  F. 

Spipsea   Anthony  W^aterer.— It  has 

Ijeen  suggested  that  this  Spiraea  cultivated  as 
compact  bushy  specimens  in  pots  would  make  an 
excellent  plant.  It  is  well  adapted  for  pot  culture, 
as  it  has  been  found  to  begin  to  bloom  when  only 
a  few  inches  high,  and  when  full  of  compact 
trusses  of  crimson  flowers  if  sure  to  be  attractive. 
More  than  that ;  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
have  it  in  bloom  not  only  during  summer  and 
autumn,  but  also  through  winter  and  up  to  Easter. 
It  is  thought  it  can  be  made  particularly  useful  in 
Easter  decorations.  Certainl}',  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  shrubs  of  recent  introduction,  but 
time  is  required  for  such  a  subject  to  become 
thoroughly  known.  It  can  now  be  purchased  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  — R.  D. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS, 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ans-wevs,— The  Editor  intends  to 
make  The  GariiEn  helpfulto  all  readers  who  desire  at^siMance, 
no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and  ivitk  that 
object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Atisivers  to  Corre- 
spondents" cohtmn.  All  connmunications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden,  :?0,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  tnore  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


sice),  a  disease  to  which  nearly  all  cruciferous  plants  seem 
liable.  I  should  certainly  pull  up  and  burn  any  plant  which 
you  think  may  be  infected  ;  probalily  those  which  are  not 
nuw  diseased  will  escape.  If  you  transplant  any  of  them 
you  need  not  trouble  to  dress  the  roots  with  any  fungicide, 
for  if  the  roots  are  infested  by  the  fungus  no  outward  appli- 
cation will  be  of  the  slightest  use,  but  if  they  are  not,  and 
are  planted  in  ground  which  is  free  from  the  fungus,  they  will 
not  be  diseased.  The  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  now 
growing  should  be  cropped  with  plants  which  are  not 
members  of  the  family  Crucifer;c  for  at  least  two  years 
or  fallowed  for  some  months  and  well  dressed  with  gas  lime. 
— G.  S.  8. 

Rose  queries  (G.  W.).— i.  The  variety  Dawn  is  a 
very  vigorous  Rose,  and  should  be  planted  in  the  centre  of 
the  bed,  its  growths  supported  by  a  stake.  The  four  other 
varieties— Mrs.  Paul,  Hermosa,  Irish  Glory,  and  Cheshunt 
Scarlet— would  need  quite  4  square  feet  for  each  plant  in 
order  to  develop  their  full  beauty.  Providing  your  bed  is  large 
enough,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  grown 
with  such  plants  as  Lavender,  Irises,  and  Day  Lilies,  2.  A 
round  bed  to  hold  seven  plants  of  Mme.  Jules  Grolez  should 
be  4  feet  in  diameter,  but  3  feet  would  surtice  if  space  be 
j  limited. 

I  Grapes  unsatisfactory  (J.  H.  J.).— The  foliage  of 
your  Vine  is  healthy  and  clean,  and  we  can  detect  no  disease 
in  either  leaf  or  berry.  Judging  from  appearances  we 
conchide  you  have  allowed  the  Vines  to  carry  too  heavy  a 
crop,  and  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  has  been  too 
moist,  either  with  the  long-coutinued  wet  weather  or 
through  insufficient  ventilation.  The  skin  of  the  Sweet- 
water Grape  is  very  thin,  and  must  have  a  fairly  dry 
atmosphere,  especially  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  ripening. 

Roses  failing-  (E.  Morland).— As  you  say  Marie  van 
Houtte  and  Crimson  Rambler  will  grow  very  well,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  there  is  more  in  the  selection  of  suitable- 
hardy  and  vigorous  varieties  than  in  the  matter  of  soil.  The 
latter,  however,  will  certainly  bear  improvement.  If 
possible  add  some  good  turfy  loam 
from  pasture  land.  If  you  could 
reconstruct  your  beds  or  borders  and 
add  at  least  two-thirds  of  this  soil, 
mixing  with  it  some  bone-meal  and 
well-rotted  stable  manure,  you  should 
be  able  to  grow  many  of  the  delightful 
Roses  that  are  now  procurable,  for 
instance,  Caroline  Testout,  Slarie 
d'Orleans,  G.  Nabonnand,  Mme. 
Ravary,  &c.  If  the  soil  is  really 
deficient  in  lime  a' dressing  in  Novem- 
ber at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  to  a 
square  yard  would  be  of  much  help  to 
estaltlished  plants,  but  we  should  not 
advise  its  application  to  any  newly- 
planted  beds  this  year. 


Names  of  plants.— fl.  'l.  Allen.— XheWa.  rupestris. 

//.— Asclepias  tuberosa. J .  R.  iT.— Pernettya  mucro- 

nata  and   Hypericum    patulum. Mrs.    Damnport.  —  ^iu9,t 

probably  Diniorphotheca  Ecklonis,  a  tender  perennial,  but 
the  specimen  was  withered  on  arrival  and  no  leaves  were 

sent,  so  it  is  impossible   to  say   with  certainty. H',  S. 

Tillett, ~Vvoh?ih\y   ilelilotus  officinalis,  but    the    specimen 

sent  was  too  incomplete  for  correct  identilication. S.  T., 

[7('('*-s?mi.— Epilobiiun  nummularifolium  var.  longipes. 

Book  on  table  decoration  (W.  P.alcombe).— We 
are  sorry  that  we  know  of  no  hook  on  this  subject. 

Book  on  Trees  (A.  Hill-Walker).  —  There  is  no 
Is.  or  Is.  Od.  book  on  trees  ;  the  cheapest  are  A.  D.  Webster's 
"Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs"  {Gardening  World  office, 
Shoe  Lane,  E.C.),  and  "The  Tree  Book,"  recently  published 
by  Messrs.  Lane,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

Gardening-  instruction  (E.  D.  D.  S.),— Your  best 
plan  would  be  to  encourage  the  young  men  to  study  for  the 
examination  in  horticulture,  which  is  held  annually  in  April 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  You  can  obtain  a 
syllabus  of  the  subjects  prescribed  for  study  from  the 
secretary,  117.  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Medals  and  certificates 
are  awarded  to  the  successful  candidates. 

Fungus  on  drive  (T  R.  Owen).— The  Alga  you 
found  so  plentiful  on  your  carriage  drive  belongs  to  the 
genus  Nostoc,  commonly  known  as  Star  Jelly  or  Fairy 
Butter.  This  plant  often  makes  its  appearance  suddenly 
after  rain  on  paths,  Ac,  and  was  considered  by  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  to  have  fallen  from  the  skies.  Probably 
there  are  always  a  number  of  Ihe  spores  floating  in  the  air, 
which  germinate  whenever  they  fall  on  a  suitable  surface 
and  grow  in  a  remaikably  rapid  manner.  One  species 
(Nostoc  edule)  is  used  in  China  to  thicken  soup.-G.  S.  S. 

Pink  Bridal  Wreath  (E.  Jones).— We  have  been 
puzzled  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  yourself,  for  seed  of  the 
white  Francoa  ramosa  saved  where  there  were  no  coloured 
forms  yielded  plants,  all  of  which  produced  pink  flowers, 
after  the  manner  of  the  sprays  sent.  The  only  explanation 
which  we  can  suggest  is  that  the  flowers  of  Francoa  ramosa 
were  originally  pink,  then  the  white  sport  asserted  itself, 
and  became  generally  grown  under  the  name  of  ramosa,  so 
that  the  seedlings  are  simply  reverting  to  the  original  type. 
Ivy  destroyed  (Moonkwuoi>).— The  caterpillar  that 
is  destroying  the  foliage  of  your  Ivy  is  that  of  the  scolloped 
hazel  moth  (Odontoptera  bidentata),  a  very  common  insect 
belonging  to  the  family  Ge(tmetrid:c.  You  might  destroy 
them  by  spraying  with  a  solution  of  paraftin  emulsion  or 
loz.  of  Paris  greeii  mixed  in  ten  gallons  of  water.  The  Paris 
green  is  very  heavy,  and  soon  sinks  to  the  Ijottom  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is,  so  that  you  must  be  careful 
that  the  mixture  is  kept  well  stirred,  or  else  some  of  it  will 
be  too  strong  and  the  remainder  too  weak,  and  be  sure  that 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  are  wetted  as  well  as  the  upper. 
— G    S.  S. 

Wallflowers  diseased  (A.tax).— Y'our  Wallflowers 
are  attacked  by  the  club-root  fungus  (Plaamodiophora  bras- 


TRADE      NOTE. 

A  Bulb  Planter. 
Now  that  the  bulb  planting  season 
is  here,  the  "Bulb  Planter"  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Harr  and  Sons,  King 
Street,  Covent  Gaiden,  will  be  found 
of  great. value  where  planting  in  grass 
is  required.  It  cuts  out  a  clean  piece 
of  turf  2  inches  in  diameter  and  of 
sufficient  depth,  and  on  making  the 
second  cutting  clears  itself  of  the  first 

piece    of    turf,    which  lies  ready  at  _ 

hand  for  covering  the  bulb.  This  handy  implement  saves- 
an  immense  amount  of  time  and  labour,  and  the  soil  is 
not  in  any  way  tightly  pressed  and  made  hard,  which 
is  the  case  when  an  ordinary  dibber  is  used,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  grass  is  not  spoilt ;  in  fact,  after 
planting  10,000  bulbs  with  this  tool  on  a  green  sward  oue 
could  hardly  detect  that  the  grass  had  been  touched. 


Publications  and  Books  Received. 
Commencing  with  the  October  part,  which  will  be  the  first 
of  a  new  volume,  The  Studio  will  be  permanently  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a  considerable  number  of  pages.  The 
series  of  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  late  Mr.  Whistler, 
accompanied  by  many  illustrations  in  colours  and  in  black 
and  white,  will"  be  continued.  The  special  winter  number  of 
The  Studio,  entitled  "  The  Genius  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.," 
will  be  ready  in  October.  As  is  usual  in  the  case  of  special 
numbers  of  this  magazine,  reproductions  in  colour  will  form 
an  important  feature  of  the  publication,  while  sixteen 
facsimile  illustrations  of  rare  plates  of  the  "Liber  Studi- 
orum,"  reproduced  by  a  special  process,  will  he  included  in 
the  work. 


Catalogues    Received. 

Grasses.— Tiil^L  Vilmorin  Andrieux  et  Cie,  Paris. 

Roses.— Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross; 
Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester. 

Dajf'odils.- 


-Messrs.    Wallace    and    Co., 


Jlessrs.   Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,   Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

Lilies    and    Hardy    Plant s.- 
Kilnrteld  Gardens,  Colchester. 

£jti^R. —Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke,  Lines. ;  Amos 
Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.  ;  Barr  and  Sons.  Covent  Garden  ; 
Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge;  Ant.  Roozen  and 
Son,  Overveen,  Ilaarlem  (Agents  for  Great  Britain,  Mertens 
and  Co..  3,  Cross  Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  E.G.) ;  G.  Reuthe, 
Keston,  Kent. 

Hardy  Perennials,  Alpine  Plants,  d-c.—Uv.  Maurice 
Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants. 


*+♦  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  THE  GARDEN  is 
15s.;  Foreign,  17s.  (id. 


Inland, 
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BRITISH-GROWN     FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES 


A    GREAT    EXHIBITION    AT    CHISVVICK. 


TiiK  exhibition  held  at  Chiswick  un  Tuesday,  ' 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  last  by  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society  produced  a  much  finer 
display  of  fruit  and  vegetables  than  was  antici- 
pated owing  to  the  unfavourable  season.  Hardj' 
fruit  was,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  lacking  in  colour, 
but  in  size  and  ([uality  the  specimens  shown 
appeared  to  be  up  to  the  usual  standard.  Grapes, 
as  compared  with  the  display  at  Shrewsbury  and 
Edinburgh,  must  be  classed  as  poor  ;  competition 
was  onl}'  moderate!)'  keen  with  one  or  two  e.xeep- 
tions,  and  the  quality  was  not  of  the  highest  order. 
The  special  county  classes  are  a  most  interesting 
feature  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
autumn  show,  and  this  year  proved  no  exception. 
Those  confined  to  the  southern  and  south-west 
counties  were  best  contested.  The  famous  old 
vinory  at  Chiswick  presented  a  very  pretty  sight,  ; 
with  the  etfectively  arranged  displays  of  fruit  on 
either  side  of  the  central  walk,  and  the  roof  covered 
witli  Vines  in  bearing.  The  exhibits  of  home- 
preserved  and  home-bottled  fruits  were  interesting, 
and  progress  in  this  important  matter  is  evidently 
being  made.  Vegetables  were  magnificently  shown, 
and  the  opinion  was  freely  e.xpressed  that  never 
before  had  a  finer  exhibition  of  vegetables  been 
seen. 

A  pleasing  incident  which  took  place  on  the 
opening  day  was  the  presentation  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  of  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour 
to  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  K.C.V.O.,  in  recognition 
of  his  splendid  gift  of  the  Wisley  garilen  to  the 
society.  The  presentation  was  made  at  luncheon 
(a  report  of  which  appears  elsewhere),  and  occasion 
was  taken  publicly  to  thank  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury 
for  his  generosity. 

Mr.  Thomas  Humphreys,  for  manj' years  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
who  is  leaving  to  take  up  his  appointment  as 
curator  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  (hardens,  was 
presented  by  the  floral  and  fruit  committees  with 
an  illuminated  address  and  various  articles,  and  by 
the  gardening  Press  with  a  roll-top  desk. 

A  conference  on  vegetables  was  held  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  following  papers  were  read  : 
"On  Cooking  Vegetables,"  by  Dr.  Bonavia  and 
Mr.  James  Hudson  ;  "  On  Vegetables  all  the  3ear 
round  for  a  private  family,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  ; 
"  On  Vegetables  for  Exhibition,"  by  Mr.  E. 
Beckett:  and  "On  Vegetables  for  Market,"  bj' 
Mr.  W.  Poupart.  We  shall  give  a  report  of  these 
next  week. 

Chiswick  is  not  an  ideal  place  for  an  exhibition, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  and 
their  assistants  must  have  worked  hard  and  well  for 
things  to  pass  oflas  smoothly  as  they  did. 

Division  I. — Gardeners  and  Amateurs  Only. 

Collection  of  nine  dishes  of  dessert  fruit  :  First, 
Earl  of  Harrington,  P'lvaston  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre),  who  staged  in  splendid  form  Washing- 
ton Apple,  Nectarine  Albert  Victor,  Peach  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  Melon  Thornton  Hero,  Apple 
Ribston  Pippin,  Peach  Eagle  (very  fine).  Pear 
Doj'ennu  du  Comice,  with  Grapes  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Gros  Maroc.  These  were  a  very 
fine  lot.  The  second  prize  went  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Swinfen  Eady,  Oatlands,  Weybridge  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  .James  Locke),  who  had  Smooth 
Cayenne  Pine,  Grape  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Fig 
Brown  Turkey,  Barrington  Peach,  and  Apple  King 
of  Pippins. 

Collection  of  six  dishes  of  dessert  fruit :  First, 
.J.  Willis  Flemming,  E^q.,  Chilworth  Manor, 
Hants  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell).  In  this  class 
Mrs.  Pince  Grape  was  good,  also  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. Peaches  Sea  Eagle  and  Walburton 
Admirable  were  very  fine. 

Collection  of  thirty  dishes  of  hardy  fruit :  Major 
Powell    Cotton,    Birehington,    Thanet    (gardener, 


Mr.  J.  Cornford),  was  first  with  Figs,  Damsons, 
Mulberries,  Peach  Sea  Eagle,  Apple  Ribston 
Pippin,  Archduke  and  Monarch  Plums,  &c.  Pears, 
too,  were  very  fine  in  this  lot  ;  second,  T.  L.  Boyd, 
Esq.,  Tonbridge,  Kent,  who  was  very  strong  in 
Apples,  Pears,  Filberts,  &c. 

Grapes. 

►Six  varieties  (three  bunches  of  each)  :  First,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  with 
very  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Barbarossa,  (iros 
Maroc,  Jladresfield  Court,  and  others.  There 
were  no  more  competitors,  and  none  in  the  class 
for  four  varieties  of  Grapes. 

Black  Hamburgh  (three  bunches):  First,  Mr. 
W.  Mitchell,  Chilworth  Manor  Gardens,  Romsey  ; 
second,  Mr.  (ioodacre  :  third,  Mr.  G.  Lane,  High- 
field  Gardens,  Plnglefield  Green. 

Mrs.  Pince  (three  bunches) :  First,  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell,  with  excellent  samples;  second,  Mr. 
James  Day,  (ialloway  House  Gardens,  N.B. ,  with 
smaller  bunches. 

Alicante  (three  bunches)  :  First,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Brown,  Castle  Hill  Gardens,  Englefield  Green, 
with  (irapes  having  a  splendid  bloom  ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  Brodie,  Wargrave  Hill  (hardens,  Twyford, 
Berks ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park 
Gardens,  Norwich. 

Madresfield  Court  (three  bunches) :    First,  Mr.  i 
W.    Mitchell,    who    showed    very    well  ;    a   good 
second,    Mr.    R.    Milner,   Margam   Park   Gardens, 
Port  Talbot. 

Any  other  black  Grape  (three  bunches)  :  First, 
Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  with  Gros  Maroc;  second,  Mr. 
W.  Harrison,  HoUingbury  Place  Gardens,  Bishop's 
Stortford,  with  Gros  Maroc;  third,  Mr.  W. 
Allan,  also  with  Gros  Maroc. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  (three  bunches) :  First,  Mr. 
.1.  H.  (ioodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens  with 
well  coloured  fruit ;  second,  Mr.  James  Lock, 
Oatlands  Lodge  Gardens,  Weybridge  ;  third,  M.-. 
W.  Allan.  There  were  several  more  competitors  ; 
this  was  the  best  contested  Grape  class. 

Grapes  (any  other  white) :  First,  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
Tewkesbury  Lodge  Gardens,  Forest  Hill,  S.  E. ,  with 
Chasselas  Napoleon  (very  good)  ;  second,  Mr. 
.James  Lock  with  Mrs.  Pearson  ;  third,  Mr.  Robert 
Grindrod,  Whitfield,  Hereford,  with  Golden  Queen. 


Division    IL  —  Nurserymen     and     Market 
Growers   Only. 

Table  of  hardy  fruit,  32  feet  by  6  feet  :  Messrs. 
George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  were  first 
with  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  that  was  just 
about  as  good  as  it  could  be.  The  fruits  were  finely 
coloured  and  well  developed,  and  the  exhibit  was 
tastefully  arranged.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Wash- 
ington, Cox's  Pomona,  .James  Grieve,  Gascoigne's 
Scarlet,  Golden  Spire,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  were  among  the  finest  of  a 
splendid  collection.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  Bunyard  have  now  won  the  first  prize  in 
this  class  no  less  than  eighteen  times.  Messrs. 
John  Peed  and  Son,  Norwood,  were  second  in  this 
class,  and  showed  very  good  fruit  also.  They  had 
not  quite  the  fine  colour  of  the  first  prize  lot, 
however,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Lord  Suffield,  Wealthy,  AUington  Pippin, 
Warner's  King,  and  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  were  of 
the  best.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  were 
third,  and  exhibited  some  remarkably  good  Apples, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  was  splendid,  and  so,  too,  were 
Bismarck,  Cellini,  and  Bramlej-'s  Seedling. 

The  Hogg  Memorial  medal  for  a  table  of  hardy 
fruit  (IG  feet  by  6  feet)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Colwill,  Sidniouth,  Devon.  Though  somewhat 
small  the  fruits  were  finely  coloured.  Lady  Sudeley 
was  a  splendid  dish. 

Messrs. Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  hardy  fruit  that  included  some  good 


dishes    of    Pears,    notably    Marguerite    Marillat, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Beurrc  Superfin. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone, 
were  given  the  gold  medal  for  a  collection  of 
orchard  house  fruit  and  trees.  They  had  well 
fruited  trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  Crabs,  and  Peaches. 
Very  fine  specimens  were  shown  in  baskets,  for 
instance.  Pears  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Verulam, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  Winter  Windsor,  Marguerite 
Marillat  (splendid).  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc, 
Beurrc  Bosc,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  (six  fruits 
weighing  91b.  Sioz. ),  and  General  Todtleben.  These 
were  all  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  many  dishes 
of  fine  Apples  were  included  also. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  had  an  exhibit  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  and 
orchard-grown  fruit,  for  which  they  were  given  a 
gold  medal.  The  former  included  Vines,  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums,  all  bearing  good  crops.  Plum 
Rivers'  Late  Orange  was  a  picture,  heavily  laden 
with  rich  golden  fruits.  The  fruits  shown  in 
baskets  were  of  wonderfully  fine  colouring  and 
perfect  finish.  We  may  single  out  for  special 
mention  Apples  The  Queen,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
I'easgood's  Nonsuch,  and  Ribston  Pippin,  Peais 
Marguerite  Marillat,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Lebrun,  and  Conference,  Peach  Galway,  and 
Plum  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

Mr.  John  Basham,  Bassaleg,  Newport,  Mon., 
although  an  unsuccessful  competitor  in  the  class 
for  a  large  table  of  hardy  fruit,  had  a  fine  display 
of  good  produce,  which  was  well  arranged. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  .Sons,  Crawley,  exhibite<i 
an  attractive  table  of  hardy  fruit  also,  in  which 
were  many  good  dishes. 

Messrs.  S.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow, 
Middlesex,  showed  hardy  fruit  extensively. 
Although  of  large  size  the  Apples  rather  lacked 
colour. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  had  some  very 
good  Apples  in  his  collection  of  hardy  fruit,  and 
Slessrs.  Pewtress  Brothers,  Tillington,  Hereford, 
exhibited  a  table  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  good 
variety. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  showed  a  table  of  hardy  fruit  decorated 
with  autumn  foliage  and  fruits. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  exhibited 
hardy  and  tender  fruits.  Some  of  the  Apples  and 
Pears  were  really  first-rate. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  an  exhibit  of 
Grapes  and  Pine-apples  from  His  Majesty  the 
King's  gardens  at  Windsor  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
MacKellar).  Splendid  Smooth  Cayenne  and  Queen 
Pine-apples  were  shown,  and  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  from  Cumberland  Lodge. 

Tlie  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  also  showed 
hardy  and  other  fruits,  such  as  Grapes,  Melons, 
Strawberries  in  pots,  &o. 


Division  III. — Gardens  and  Amateurs  Only. 
For  twenty-four  dishes  of  Apples,  of  which  six- 
teen were  to  be  cooking  and  eight  dessert,  there 
were  five  competitors,  but  the  first  prize  was  easily 
won  by  the  fine  collection  exhibited  by  Major 
Bythway,  Warborough,  Llanelly  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Wilkins).  Amongst  the  finest  sorts  shown 
were  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, Alexander,  Stone's, Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent dish  of  Ribston  Pippin,  the  largest  probably 
ever  shown  at  any  exhibition  of  this  kind.  The 
second  prize  was  won  by  Jlrs.  Haywood,  Wood- 
hatch  Lodge,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  .J.  Salter) ; 
and  the  third  bj'  R.  H.  B.  Marsham,  Esq.,  East 
Sutton  Park,  Maidstone  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lewis). 
In  both  these  collections  many  varieties  were  the 
same  as  in  the  first  prize  group. 

The  first  prize  for  eighteen  dishes  of  Apples 
(twelve  cooking,  six  dessert)  was  deservedly  won 
by  Mrs.  Alexander,  Chevering,  Hunton,  Maidstone 
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(gardener,  Mr.  Charles  Crane),  who  had  some  fine 
Kentish  Fillbasket,  Newton  Wonder,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, Tower  of  Glamis,  and  The  (^>ueen,  besides 
others.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Ridgwell,  Orsett  Grange,  Essex,  for  a  clean, 
healthj-lonking  collection;  and  the  third  prize 
went  to  Major  Powell  Cotton,  Quex  Park,  Birching- 
ton,  Thanet  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Cornford),  for  what 
looked  at  least  an  equally  good  collection. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Hanbury,  Belmont,  East  Barnet 
(gardener,  Mr.  A.  Porteous)  carried  off  first  prize 
for  twelve  dishes  of  Apples  (eight  cooking,  four 
dessert),  a  clean,  healthy,  hardy-looking  collection, 
that  were  a  credit  to  Middlesex.  The  second  prize 
collection  from  Henry  Partridge,  E«q. ,  J.  P., 
Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley,  Surrey  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Barks),  looked  as  if  they  came  from  a  cold 
and  bleak  region  ;  while  the  third  prize  group 
came  from  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Duncannon, 
Bessbornugh,  Piltown,  Ireland  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Weston),  and  were  it  not  that  they  were  a 
little  bruised  in  travelling  would  probably  have 
secured  a  higher  award. 

There  were  ten  competitors  in  the  class  lor 
six  dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  and  the  judges  must 
have  had  a  hard  task  to  spot  the  winner  of  the  two 
first  prizes,  so  even  and  good  looking  were 
the  fruits  shown.  Lord  Biddulph,  Ledbury 
Park  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Dawes),  took  the  first 
prize;  Major  Bythway  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Wilkins) 
second  ;  while  the  collection  from  Mrs.  Carl  .Jay, 
Blendon  Hall,  Bexley  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Humphreys)  was  commended. 

For  six  dishes  dessert  Apples,  Major  Bythway 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Wilkins)  took  first  prize  wilii 
Ribston,  Allington,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippins, 
Gascoigne's  .Scarlet  Seedling,  Egremont  Russet, 
and  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  the  second  prize  went  lo 
R.  H.  B.  Marsham,  Esq.,  East  Sutton  Park,  Maid- 
stone (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lewis),  for  a  highl3'- 
coloured  collection  composed  of  Wealthy,  Gas- 
coigne's Scarlet,  Lady  Sudeley,  Duchess'  Favourite, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 

Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court,  Teston, 
Maidstone  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W^oodward),  easily 
secured  first  prize  for  his  eighteen  dishes  of  dessert 
Pears.  He  had  some  very  fine  examples  of 
Marguerite  Marillat.  Durondeau,  Emile  d'Heyst, 
Gansel's  Bergamot,  Louise  Bonne  of  .Jersey,  and 
the  yellow'  coloured  Le  Brun  ;  indeed,  all  the  sorts 
shown  were  excellent. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  The  Mote, 
Maidstone  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon),  won  the 
second  prize  for  a  good  collection,  in  which  Mar- 
guerite Marillat,  Directeur  Hardy,  Beurre  Hardy, 
and  Durondeau  were  very  fine ;  the  third  prize 
went  to  Major  Powell  Cotton. 

For  twelve  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  there  were  no 
exhibitors,  and  in  the  class  for  nine  dishes  of 
Pears  the  first  prize  was  given  to  the  solitary 
exhibitor,  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  Barnet 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Parr),  whose  fruits  deserved  the 
award. 

For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  Alfred  Benson, 
Esq.,  Upper  Gatton  Park,  Merstham  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Maiicey),  won  first  prize  with  very  good 
samples  of  Pitmastou  Duchess,  Durondeau,  Marie 
Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  and  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  the  second 
prize  going  to  C.  H.  Carton,  Esq.,  Banstead  Wood, 
Surrey  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Moore). 

There  were  three  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  three 
dishes  of  outdoor  Peaches.  The  first  prize  was 
won  by  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  Dropmore,  Maiden- 
head (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Page),  for  Sea  Eagle, 
Dymond,  and  Nectarine ;  but  no  awards  were 
given  to  the  exhibits  from  Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  and 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  as  the  judges  made  known 
by  writing  on  the  back  of  the  cards  that  the  fruits 
were  "not  outside  grown,"  rather  a  strong  asser- 
tion, perhaps. 

For  one  dish  of  outdoor-grown  Peaches  the 
Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  Lord  Braybrooke,  Audley 
End,  Saffron  Walden  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Vert), 
secured  first  prize  for  a  finely  finished  dish  of  Sea 
Eagle,  while  the  second  prize  went  to  J.  Willis 
Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  near  Romsey 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell),  for  the  same  variety 
less  highly  coloured. 


The  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  (gardener,  Mr. 
•J.  H.  (ioodacre),  was  awarded  first  prize  for 
Albert  Victor  Nectarine  grown  out  of  door.s. 
Only  one  dish  was  on  the  table,  although  three 
were  specified  in  the  schedule. 

For  one  dish  of  Nectarines  grown  entirely  out  of 
doors  the  second  prize  went  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Swinfen  Eady,  Oatlands  Lodge,  Weybridge 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Lock),  for  Victoria.  A  dish 
of  Humboldt  from  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  Maiden- 
head, was  shown  in  the  same  cl.ass,  but  received  no 
award. 

For  six  dishes  of  Plums  the  only  exhibitor  was 
Major  I^owell  Cotton,  Quex  Park  (gardener,  Mr. 
•T.  Cornford),  for  a  good  collection. 

For  one  dish  of  dessert  Plums  the  Right  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Lord  Braybrooke  took  first  prize  with  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  of  Maidstone 
second  with  the  same  variety. 

The  first  prize  for  one  dish  of  cooking  Plums  was 
also  won  with  Monarch  by  the  Right  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Lord  Braybrooke,  while  G.  J.  Gribble,  Esq., 
Harlow  Grange,  Biggleswade,  secured  the  second 
with  the  same  variety. 

The  Morello  Cherry  class  only  fetched  four 
exhibitors  ;  .J.  B.  Fortescue,  E«q. ,  Dropmore  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  C.  Page),  won  the  first  prize,  and  was 
closely  followed  for  second  by  the  Hon.  D.  P. 
Bouverin,  Coleshill  House,  Highworth  (gardener, 
Mr.  S.  Haines). 


Division  IV. — Spfcial  CorrxTy  Prizes. 

(Gardkners  and  Amateurs.) 

Opev  lo  Kent  groiners  only. 

Dessert  Pears,  six  dishes  :  First,  Mr.  E.  Cole- 
man, North  Frith  Gardens,  Tunbridge,  with  large 
traits.  Apples,  six  dishes  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Stower.^i, 
Whilehall  Gardens,  Sitlingbourne,  with  splendid 
fruils:  second,  Mr.  E.  Coleman,  North  Frith 
Gardens,  Tunbridge. 

Sumy,  Sunse.v,  Hants,  DorstI,  Somerset,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall. 

Apples,  six  dishes  :  First,  Mr.  J.  EUicott, 
Halden  House  Gardens,  Exeter,  with  well  coloured 
fruits ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Avery,  Battle  Abbey 
Gardens. 

Dessert  Pears,  six  dishes:  First,  Mr.  T.  Turton, 
Sherborne  Castle  Gardens,  with  splendid  fruits ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Grigg,  Ashburnham  Place  (iardens. 

Wilts,  Gloucester,  (Jxford,  Bucks,  'Berla,  Beds, 
Herts,  and  Middlese.v. 

Apples,  six  dishes :  First,  Mr.  C.  J.  EUett, 
Chicksands  Priory  Gardens,  Shefford.  Warner's 
King  was  a  splendid  dish.  A  good  second,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Davies,  Friary  House  Gardens,  Neweut, 
(jloucester. 

Pears,  six  dishes  :  First,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister, 
Cote  House  Gardens,  Westbury,  with  well-coloured 
fruits;  second,  Mr.  A.  Carlisle,  Harlow  Grange 
Gardens,  Biggleswade. 

E-ise.v,  Sufiblk,  yorfolk,  Camhridije,  Hunts,  and 
Rutland. 

Apples,  six  dishes:  First,  N.  R.  Page,  E--q,, 
Marine  Parade,  Clacton-on-Sea  ;  second,  Mr.  W. 
Harrison,  Hallingbury  Place  Gardens,  Bishop's 
Slortford. 

Pears,  six  dishes  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton 
Park  Gardens  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Vert,  Audle^'  End. 
The  first  prize  exhibit  was  much  superior. 

Linroin,  Northampton,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Xctts, 
Derby,  Slajis,  bhropsliire,  and  Cheshire. 

Apples,  six  dishes:  First,  Mr.  John  Lee,  Kings- 
crolt.  Higher  Bebington,  wuh  very  good  truit  : 
second.  Mr.  J.  Naylor,  gardener  to  Henry  Knott, 
Esq.,  Stamford. 

Pears,  six  dishes  :  First,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Bel- 
voir  Castle  Gardens  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Naylor. 

Worcester,  Hertford,  Monmouth,  Gla/norgan, 
Carmarthen,  and  Pemtiroke. 
Mr.  .J.  Dawes,  Ltdbury  Park  (iardens,  wa^  first 
for  SIX  dishes  of  Apples  ami  six  LJishes  of  Peai'S. 
The  Apples  were  splendid,  especially  Warner's 
King,  and  they  wore  fioni  standard  trees  ;  Mr. 
John  H.  Wootton,  Byford,  Hereford,  was  second 
for  Apples. 


The  other  Counties  of  Wales. 

Apples,  six  dishes :  First,  Mr.  H.  Forder, 
Ruthin  Castle  (Jardens,  Ruthin  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Horspool,  Castle  Gardens,  Llangollen  Road, 
Ruabon. 

Pears,  six  dishes  :  First,  Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool ; 
second,  Mr.  Fox,  High  Mead  Gardens,  Llany- 
byther. 

Si.c  Nortltem  Counties  of  England  and  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

Apples,  six  dishes :  First,  Mr.  J.  Melndoe, 
Guisboro'  Hall,  Gardens  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Chuck, 
Biodsworth  Hall  (iardens,  Doncaster. 

Pears,  six  dishes  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Chuck  ;  second, 
Mr.Ben.  Ashton,  Orraskirk  Gardens,  Lines. 
Scotland  only. 

Apples,  six  dishes :  First,  Mr.  .James  Day, 
Galloway  House,  N.B.,  with  good  fruits  :  second, 
Mr.  .John  Cairns,  gardener  to  the  Eirl  of  Howe, 
Coldstream.  Messrs.  Day  and  Cairns  were  also 
first  and  second  respectively,  for  six  dishes  of 
Pears. 

Ireland  only. 

Apples,  six  dishes :  First,  Hubert  F.  Broad, 
Esq.,  Bndeweir,  Aghern,  Conna,  County  Cork  ; 
second,  iSlr.  .J.  0.  \Veston,  gardener  to  Earl  Dun- 
cannon,  Bessborougli,  Piltown. 

There  were  no  entries  in  the  Channel  Islands 
class. 


Division'  V.  — SiiSGLE   Dishes   of   Fruit  Grown 
IN  THE  Open. 

(Gardeners  and  Amateurs  Only.) 
Dessert  Apples. 

Adams'  Pearmain  :  First,  .J.  F.  G.  Bannatyne, 
Esq.,  Exeter. 

Allington  I'ippin  :  First,  Mrs.  Talbot,  Port 
Talbot  (gardenei',  Mr.  R.  Milner)  ;  second,  G.  H. 
Dean,  Esq.,  Sillingbourue. 

American  Mother:  First,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pol- 
timore,  Exeter. 

Blenheim  Orange  :  First,  T.  Lloyds  Davies,  Esq., 
Addlestone  (gardener,  Mr.  George  Cable),  who  had 
excellent  fruits  ;  second,  G.  H.  Ijean,  Esq.,  Sitting- 
bourne. 

Charles  Ross :  First,  Mr.  T.  B.  Colvill,  Sid- 
mouth,  with  fine  specimens  of  this  Apple. 

Cox's  Orange  l^ippin  :  First,  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq., 
Sittingbourne. 

Egremont  Russet :  First,  Colonel  C.  Harbord, 
Gunion  Park,  Norwich. 

James  Grieve:  First,  J.  T.  Atkinson,  Esq., 
Caversham,  Reading,  with  tine  fruit. 

King  of  Pippins :  First,  Rev.  T.  McMurdie, 
We3'bridge,  with  very  tine  fruit;  second,  A.  W.  CJ. 
Wright,  Esq.,  Newent,  Gloucester. 

Mannington's  Pearmain:  First,  Mr.  J.  Lee, 
Higher   Bebington. 

Margil  :  First,  Mr.  6.  J.  Gribble,  Bigaleswade, 
Beds. 

Ribston  Pippin  :  First,  Earl  of  Ashburnham 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Grigg). 

Washington :  First,  Colonel  (i.  B.  Areher- 
Houblon,  Bishop's  Stortford  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Harrison)  ;  .second,  Mr.  A.  W.  Wright,  Newent, 
(Gloucester. 

Cookinij  Apples. 

Bismarck  :  First,  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq.,  Sitting- 
bourne,  with  a  splendid  dish. 

Bleiilieim  Orange:  First,  Rev.  T.  McMurdie, 
Woburn  I'ark,  Weybridge;  second,  G.  H.  Dean, 
Esq.,  Siltingliourne. 

Brainley's  Seedling ;  First,  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stowers),  with  excellent  ex- 
amples in  .so  far  as  size  is  concerned  ;  second,  Mrs. 
C.  Pearson,  Brickendonbury,  Hertford. 

Gascoigne's  Scarlet:  First,  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq., 
Sittingbourne,  whose  samples  were  finely  coloured. 

Golden  Noble:  First,  A.  W.  (!.  \Vr;ght,  Esq., 
Newent,  (iluucester  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies), 
with  fine  fruits. 

Lane's  Prince  Albert :  First,  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq., 
Sittingbourne,  with  excellent  examples  ;  Mrs. 
Haywood,  AVoodhatoh  Lodge,  Reigate,  second. 
This  class  was  strongly  represented. 

Lord  Derliy  :  First.'Hugh  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  Roe- 
hampton,  a  id  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq.,  second. 
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Mure  (le  Menage  :  First,  U.  H.  Dean,  Esq.,  with 
finely  coloured  examples. 

Newton  Woniler  (open  only  to  exhibitors  in  the 
Midland  and  Norlhtrn  Counties) :  First,  Colonel 
Hon.  C.  Harbord,  (Jnnton  Park,  with  Earl  of 
Galloway  a  tjood  second. 

Newton  Wonder  (Southern  Counties  only)  :  G. 
H.  Dean,  Esq..  Sittingbourne,  with  a  fine  lot. 

Peasgood's  Nonsuch  :  First,  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq., 
Sittingbourne  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stowers),  with  a 
grand  set,  possibly  the  finest  examples  in  the 
exhibition. 

Stirling  Castle:  First,  Colonel  Archer-Houblon, 
with  good  even  fruits  of  first  size. 

Warner's  King :  First,  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Higher 
Bebington.  There  were  many  good  exhibits  in 
this  class. 

Any  other  variety :  First,  Mrs.  Haywood, 
Wootihatoh  Lodge,  Reigate,  with  Stone's  in  fine 
condition.  This  class  was  strongly  contested,  some 
sixteen  dishes  being  staged. 

Deri^ert  Pears, 

Beurrc  Superfin  :  First,  K.  D.  Wingfield  Digby, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Sherborne,  with  very  fine  Beurrc 
Superfin. 

Comte  de  Lamv  :  First,  J.  T.  Charlesworth,  Esq. 

Doyenne  du  Cornice  :  First,  Hon.  Lord  Worth- 
bourne. 

Durondeau  :  First,  K.  D.  W.  Digb3',  Esq. 

Emile  d'Heyst;  First,  Colonel  the  Hon.  C. 
Harbord,  Gunton  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Allan). 

Louise  Bonne  of  .Jersey  :  First.  G.  .J.  Gribble,  Escj. 

Pilmaston  Duchess:  First,  H.  Partridge,  Esq., 
Bletohingley,  Surrey. 

Thompson's :  First,  Colonel  H.  C.  Harbord, 
Gunton  Park. 


Division  VI. — j\lisi;ELLANEors. 

Home- preserved  or  bottled  British-grown  fruits  : 
First,  Tlio  Lady  Warwick  Hostel,  Studley,  War- 
wickshire {warden,  iliss  Edith  Bradley  :  gardener. 
Miss  May  Crooke),  with  a  very  attractively  dis- 
played exhibit  of  good  produce  ;  second,  Messrs. 
T.  E.  Austin  and  Co.,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Bottled  fruits,  one  dozen  bottles:  First,  Mr.  J. 
Bushnell,  Sandling,  near  Maidstone  ;  second.  Miss 
Alice  M.  Smith,  The  Bungalow,  Soulhwick. 

"ighteen  bottles  of  bottled  fruit  :  First,  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Markham,  Hasland  Hall,  Chesterfield  (these 
fruits  looked  in  perfect  condition)  ;  second,  Mr.  E. 
Beckett,  Aldenham  House  (hardens. 

A  silver  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  to  the 
Agent-General  for  British  Columbia  for  an  exhibit 
of  Canadian  preserved  fruit. 


Division  VII. — VEfiETAELEs. 

Collection  of  vegetables  (100  square  feet): 
Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  were 
the  only  exhibitors  in  tliis  class,  and  had  a  fine 
and  representative  display.  Greens,  Cauliflowers, 
Onions,  Leeks,  Turnips,  Tomatoes,  &c. ,  were  all 
well  represented.     Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

Collection  of  vegetables  (^50  square  feet)  :  ilessrs. 
.J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  were  given  a  silver- 
gilt  Banksian  medal  for  a  very  attractive  display. 
Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  and 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  also  showed  in 
this  class,  and  were  awarded  a  silver  Knightian 
medal  and  a  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal  respec- 
tively. 

Collection  of  vegetables  (amateurs)  (oO  square 
feet)  :  First,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord 
Aldenham,  with  a  splendid  display  of  produce, 
finely  arranged  and  of  great  variety.  The  Calerv, 
Greens,  Carrots,  and  Onions  were  particularly  goocl, 
and  the  variously  coloured  Potatoes,  Tomatoes, 
Capsicums,  &c. ,  added  a  touch  of  pisturesqueuess  to 
what  might  easily  have  been  unattractive.  Mr. 
Beckett's  exhibits  of  vegetables  are  always  much 
admired,  partly  because  they  are  so  attractively 
staged.  Mr.  James  (iibson,  Danesfield,  Marlow,  was 
second  with  a  display-  that  contained  much  finely 
grown  produce.  Onions,  Savoys,  Parsnips,  and 
Beans  were  excellent.  Mr.  W\  Fyfe,  The  (jardens, 
Lockinge  Park,  was  third  ;  his  Celery  and  Cauli- 
flowers were  very  good.  Mr.  G.  Look,  gardener 
to  B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  .J. P.,  Newcombes,  Crediton, 
was  fourth. 


Collection  of  vegetables  (24  square  feet) :  First, 
Mr.  J.  Bowerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bolton,  Hack- 
wood  Park,  Basingstoke,  with  an  excellent  lot. 
Celery,  Blood  Red  Onion,  Dwarf  Green  Curled 
Savoy,  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  and  various  Tomatoes 
were  among  the  best  of  a  very  good  lot.  Mr.  A. 
Basile,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  McMurdie, 
Woburn  Park,  Weybridge,  was  a  good  second, 
with  good  produce  well  arranged;  Mr.  S.  Haines, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  D.  P.  Bouverie,  Coleshill 
House,  Highworth,  was  third. 

Potatoes,  twelve  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  Ben 
Ashton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lathoni, 
Ormskirk,  Lancashire,  with  a  splendid  lot  of 
tubers  ;  second,  A.  Ayling,  Esq.,  IG,  Church  Hill, 
Newhaven ;  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  Althorp  Park  Gar- 
dens, was  third. 

Potatoes,  eighteen  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Green,  Wisbech,  Canibs,  with  splendid  tubers  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  B.  Colwill,  Sidmouth. 


MiSCELLANEOnS. 

Jlessrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
exhibited  several  very  fine  bunches  of  (Jrapes, 
notably  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Maroc,  Diamond 
Jubilee,  and  Golden  Queen. 

Mr.  George  Keif,  South  Villa  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  showed  a  collection  of  Melons  of  the  variet}' 
Regent's  Park,  which  received  an  award  of  merit 
on  September  1  last. 

ilr.  Metcalfe,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
Burghle}',  Stamford,  exhibited  several  fruits  of 
some  four  or  five  varieties  of  Melons.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  (beautiful  rich  golden  colour),  Roy.al  .Jubilee, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Best  of  All,  Sutton's  Empress, 
and  Sutton's  Scarlet  were  the  varieties  shown. 
Silver  Knightian  medal. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had  an 
admirable  display  of  Potatoes  arranged  in  baskets. 
Included  was  Sutton's  Discovery,  said  to  be  even  a 
heavier  cropper  than  Northern  Star.  The  produce 
of  a  single  tuber,  cut  into  eyes  and  grown  under 
ordinary  farm  culture,  was  3Slb.  Numerous  other 
standard  varieties  were  included  in  this  represen- 
tative exhibit,  to  which  a  silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  an 
extensive  exhibit  of  vegetables.  The  Leeks  were 
excellent,  aa  also  was  the  Celery.  Dobbie's 
selected  Parsley,  t^olden  (Jlobe  Onion,  Victoria 
Kale,  Marrows,  Gourds,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions, 
Tomatoes  (notably  Improved  Conference),  Dobbie's 
Selected  Brussels  Sprouts,  Large  Red  Shallots,  &c., 
were  all  good.  Messrs.  Dobbie  also  showed  a 
collection  of  Potatoes,  altogether  some  4,000  tubers. 
They  were  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent, 
showed  a  collection  of  vegetables  that  included 
Eclipse  Cauliflower,  Musselburgh  Leek,  Onion 
Cocoanut,  Bottled  Rhubarb,  &o.  Silver  Knightian 
medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
had  a  collection  of  vegetables  that  included 
Tomatoes,  Onions,  Potatoes,  Greens,  &c. ,  of  the 
best  quality.     Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

Messrs.  John  R.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall, 
Essex,  had  a  displaj'  of  Cabbages,  Carrots,  Celery, 
Onions,  kc.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  vegetables  that  included  excellent 
Tomatoes,  Onions,  Peas,  Broad  Beans  John 
Harrison,  Leek  Leicester  Hero,  &c.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell,  showed  Tomato 
Hanwell  Victory  in  pots  bearing  heavily. 

Mr.  J.  Brown,  gardener  to  Mrs.  A.  Bramwell, 
King's  Worthy,  Winchester,  showed  some  splendid 
Onions.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  .James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed 
an  admirable  lot  of  vegetables,  for  which  they 
were  awarded  a  gold  medal.  Onions,  Greens, 
Tomatoes,  Potatoes,  Beet,  and  others  were  excep- 
tionally fine. 

Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed 
Apples  and  also  a  new  Grape  called  Melton  Con- 
stable Seedling. 

Open  air  Grapes  of  the  variety  Brandt  were 
shown  by  H.  M.  Tod,  Ksci.,  22,  Billiter  Street, 
E.C.  ;  they  were  grown  at  Cheshunt. 


Mr.  I'.  W.  Green,  Wisbech,  showed  a  collection 
of  Potatoes. 

Apple  Norfolk  Beauty  was  well  shown  by  Mr. 
William  Allan,  Thorpe  Market  Nursery,  Norwich. 

Mr.  George  Cannon,  nurseryman,  Ealing,  showed 
an  excellent  lot  of  trained  and  pot  fruit  trees. 

The  following  had  exhibits  in  the  sundries  tent : 
Messrs.  Corry  and  Co.,  Limited,  London,  S.E. ; 
Wood  and  .Sons,  Wood  Green,  N.  ;  H.  M. 
Hamilton,  baskets,  &c.;  .Junofloris,  High  Holborn, 
a  preparation  to  preserve  cut  flowers  ;  .John  Pinches, 
3,  Crown  Buildings,  Clerkenwell,  Acme  labels ; 
Joseph  Bentley,  Limited,  Hull,  insecticides  and 
manures ;  1).  Dowel  and  Son,  Hammersmitli, 
pottery ;  .J.  (jeorge,  Putney ;  H.  Pattissoii, 
Streatham,  lawn  horse  boots  ;  Lubrose  Paint 
Company,  Limited,  Moorgate  Station  Chambers, 
imperishable  paint  :  A.  P.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy,  flower  displayer  ;  I'ulham  and  Son,  New- 
man Street,  W. ,  vases  and  rockery  ;  Vails  and  Co. , 
Coleman  Street,  E.G.,  Beetlecute  ;  Champion  and 
Co.,  tubs  for  shrubs. 


THE  LUNCHEON. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  presided,  and  was 
supported  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  K.S.V.O., 
and  Dr.  Cooke,  and  there  were  present  some 
hundred  of  other  well-known  and  representative 
horticulturists. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
presented  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hanbury,  and  said  how  deeply  grateful 
the  council  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  were  to  Sir  Thomas  for  his  splendid  gift 
of  Wisley  Garden. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  in  reply,  said  he  felt 
flattered  by  the  very  kind  remarks  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  had  made.  There  was  no  particular 
merit  in  what  he  had  done,  it  was  simply  trans- 
ferring a  few  figures  from  one  book  to  another. 
He  had  Eimply  saved  Wisley  from  being  cut  up 
for  building  purposes.  Wisley  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  being  .so  far  away  from  London,  but  this 
will  not,  doubtless,  deter  Fellows  from  visiting  it. 
He  hoped  Wisley  would  remain  a  garden  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  would  prove  a  joy  to  all 
Fellows  of  the  society. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
the  judges  and  committees,  said  that  was  probably 
the  last  time  they  would  meet  at  Chiswiek.  The 
gardens  have  been  leased  from  successive  Dukes  of 
Devonshire  since  1S22.  Then  the  area  of  the 
gardens  was  thirty-three  acres ;  now  it  is  only 
thirteen.  The  entrance  fee  was  then  six  guineas, 
and  the  annual  subscription  was  four  guineas.  Sir 
Trevor  referred  to  Dr.  Lindley's  association  with 
and  good  work  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
He  WIS  assistant  secretary  in  1822,  and  thirty-six 
years  later,  in  ISoS,  became  a  member  of  the 
council.  Collectors  used  to  be  sent  out  by  the 
society,  and  many  valuable  plants  were  thus  intro- 
duced by  the  T\oyal  Horticultural  .Societ}'.  Among 
the  collectors  were  Reeves,  Don.  Hartweg,  Douglas, 
Fortune,  and  others.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  used  never  to  know  how  to  take  care  of 
money.  Sir  Daniel  Morris  first  did  good  work  in 
this  direction,  and  they  had  since  had  excellent 
treasurers.  Sir  Trevor  again  referred  to  the  gift 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  as  having  solved  happily 
the  question  of  a  new  garden.  They  were  extremely 
grateful  to  the  committees  and  judges  for  their 
services — it  would  be  impossible  to  do  without 
them. 

Mr.  Bateson,  F. R. S.,  thought  this  great  gift 
of  a  new  garden  should  be  carefully  considered,  so 
that  the  best  means  of  making  use  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  horticulture  generally  might  be  found. 
He  said  that  horticulturists  were  not  able  to  put 
into  practice  definite  scientific  principles  in  the 
way  that  other  workers  do,  and  he  asked  if  it  were 
not  possible  to  make  use  of  a  part  of  Wisley 
Garden  for  the  purpose  of  determining  scientific 
principles. 

Mr.  William  Crump,  on  behalf  of  the  judges, 
and  Mr.  Molyneux,  on  behalf  of  the  committees, 
replied. 

Sir  Trevor  then  thanked  the  exhibitors  for 
their    valuable     assistance.      He     said    also    how 
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sorry  they  were  to  lose  Mr.  Humphreys  ;   the  value 
of  his  services  was  known  to  all. 

The  presentation  to  Mr.  T.  Humphreys  of  an 
illuminated  address  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Alarshall, 
Mr.  R.  Dean  first  informing  the  meeting  that  in 
addition  to  the  address  several  other  articles  would 
be  given.  The  wording  of  the  address  was  as 
follows  :  — 

"This  address,  together  with  a  cabinet  canteen 
of  cutlery  and  silver  and  a  Queen  Anne  tea  and 
coffee  service,  is  presented  to  Mr.  Tliomas  Hum- 
phreys, secretary  of  the  floral  committee  of  the 
Pvoyal  Horticultural  Society,  by  those  whose  names 
are  appended,  in  warm  appreciation  of  his  services 
to  the  floral  and  fruit  committees  of  the  society, 
both  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  society  at  Chiswick.  They  desire 
heartily  to  congratulate  Mr.  Humphrey's  upon  his 
appointment  as  curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  and  cordially  wish  him 
and  his  family  good  health  with  increasing 
prosperitj'. " 

H.  B.  May,  Chairman. 

R.'Dean,  V.M.H.,  Secretary. 

Seventy-five  names  were  appended. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  (in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Masters)  then  read  the  following  address  to  Mr. 
Humphreys  from  the  gardening  Press  : — 

"On  your  retirement  from  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Societ}''s  historical  garden  at  Chiswick,  the 
undermentioned  representatives  of  the  horticul- 
tural Press  desire  to  ofTar  you  an  expression  of 
their  good  wishes.  They  acknowledge  with  appre- 
ciation and  thanks  the  courtesy  and  assistance  you 
have  freely  afforded  them  at  the  society's  exhibi- 
tions and  on  other  occasions,  and  they  beg  you  will 
accept  the  accompanyirg  roller-top  writing-desk 
with  their  autographs  engraved  upon  a  plate 
as  a  token  of  their  wishes  for  the  future 
health,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  yourself  and 
faniilv.  They  hope  that  the  work  you  will  do  in 
the  Edgbaston  Botanic  Gardens  at  Birmingham 
will  succeed  in  further  popularising  the  art  of 
gardening  and  encourage  a  greater  love  for  plant 
life.--E.  T.  Cook,  H.  (i.  Cove,  C.  H.  Curtis,  J. 
Harrison  Dick,  John  Fraser,  A.  S.  Gait,  G.  Gordon, 
M.  T.  Masters,  F.  Moore,  R.  H.  Pearson,  VV.  P. 
Thompson,  H.  H.  Thomas,  H.  J.  Wright,  W.  P. 
Wright." 

Mr.  Humphreys,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words, 
acknowledged  these  tokens  of  goodwill. 


THE  GARDENERS'  DINNER 

Ix  iSGfi  a  great  gathering  of  gardeners  assembled 
in  8t.  Martin's  Hall,  but  the  dinner  on  Tuesday 
evening  last  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  com- 
pletely eclipsed  that,  according  to  Mr.  Ker  of 
Liverpool,  who  was  present  on  iiioth  occasions  ;  it 
may  therefore  safely  be  said  to  be  the  most  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  British  gardeners  ever  known. 
Lord  Duncannon  presided,  in  the  regrettable 
absence  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  who  was 
unwell,  and  proved  an  ideal  chairman.  Everyone 
expressed  themselves  as  delighted  with  the  evening, 
and  the  committee  deserve  high  praise  for  their 
hard  work.  There  were  far  loo  many  speeches, 
one  reply  to  each  toast  would  have  been  quite 
enough  ;  but  if,  as  was  suggested,  the  dinner  should 
becorae^an  annual  function,  this  error  will  doubtless 
not  be  repeated.  There  were  several  splendid 
speeches  made,  but  the  audience  would  not  give 
the  speakers  a  fair  hearing.  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roth- 
schild, in  order  to  show  his  sympathy'  with  the 
gathering,  besides  both  writing  and  wiring  regret- 
ting his  absence,  generously  provided  each  guest 
with  wine.  Messrs.  James Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea,  very  kindly  decorated  the  tables,  which 
were  much  admired.  This  generosity  was  greatly 
appreciated. 

Mr.  A.  Dean  first  read  letters  from  Dean  Hole  and  Mr. 
llulhscliild  regretting  their  inability  to  be  present.  Both 
were  unwell. 

After  (he  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  chairman  gave  tlie  tnastof 
"The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  all  Other  Horti- 
cultural Societies."  The  following  teletirani  from  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Kothschild  waa  then   read:    "Warm  greetins; 


from  me,  with  every  sincere  regret  at  not  being  present,  and 
every  wish  for  a  most  pleasant  evening."  Lord  Duncannon 
then  said  I  must  first  sympathise  with  you  in  not  having 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  as  chairman.  Many  have  come 
from  distant  parts  who  would  like  to  have  seen  Mr. 
Rothschild.  However,  I  must  ask  you  to  be  blind  to  my 
faults,  to  my  oversights  kind.  The  chairman  referred  to  the 
centenary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  that,  thanks 
to  the  munificence  of  Baron  Schroder  and  Sir  Thomas 
Hanbury,  would  he  celebrated  by  a  new  hall  and  a  new 
garden.  The  prospects  of  the  society  are  now  more 
encouraging  than  ever  before,  thanks  in  a  large  measure 
to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  assisted 
by  a  loyal  and  energetic  council.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  done  much  to  popularise  gardening,  and 
now  greater  things  than  ever  will  be  expected  of  it. 
Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  gardening  was  a  luxury  of  the 
few,  now  it  beautifies  the  homes  of  many.  Indeed,  home 
would  not  be  home  to  many  were  it  not  for  the  garden 
surrounding  it.  All  horticultural  societies  are  doing  a  great 
wurk  in  giving  encouragment  in  gardening  tu  nur^working 
population,  inculcating  thrift  and  sobriety.  His  lordship 
mentioned  that  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society  will  hold  an 
international  exhibition  in  19(15,  at  which  Colonial  exhibits 
will  be  a  feature.  Now,  one  word  about  gardeners,  they  can 
do  much  to  leave  the  world  better  than  they  found  it. 
Generally  speakuig  (and  I  say  this  with  all  respect),  gar- 
deners spring  from  the  industrial  class,  and  may  not  have 
had  the  advantages  of  education  that  are  now  available, 
yet  they  have  by  dint  of  hard  work,  skill,  and  perseverance 
overcome  all  diltlculties,  and  have  succeeded  in  raising 
gardening  upon  a  higher  pedestal  in  Britain  than  it  occupies 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Gardeners  must  feel 
grateful  to  the  committee  for  affording  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shaking  hands  with  many^old  friends,  but 
those  present  must  suffer  because  they  had  thought  fit 
to  ask  an  Irish  landlord  to  preside  (cries  of  "No,  no!") 
Lord  Duncannon  said  he  thought  Ireland  had  great  possi- 
bilities in  commercial  fruit  growing.  In  his  own  district 
(Bessborough,  Piltown,  County  Kilkenny)  Apples  do  well, 
Plums  are  often  superabundant,  and  Violets  are  successfully 
grown  for  market.  His  lordship  desired  to  record  the 
services  of  his  own  gardener  (Mr.  Weston)  to  those  in  his 
own  neighbourhood.  Lady  Duncannon  loves  atid  studies  her 
garden,  and  is  really  better  (jualifled  to  take  the  chair 
to-night  than  myself.  Long  may  these  societies  exist,  and 
continue  to  add  to  the  pleasure  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. Lord  Duncannon  concluded  an  admirable  speech 
with  the  following  generous  invitation:  "If  any  of  you 
happen  to  be  passing  my  way  give  me  a  call,  and  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  you." 

In  replying  to  this  toast,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  said  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  now  in  its  hundredth  year, 
and  it  was  time  tbat  its  vicissitudes  were  forgotten.  In 
ISy?  its  life  was  despaired  of,  but,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Baron  Schroder,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
George  Paul,  and  a  few  others  its  prospects  brightened.  In 
'['6^1  there  were  only  770  subscribing  Fellows  ;  now  there  are 
some  7,0i)U.  The  income  from  that  source  is  over  £7,000  a 
year,  and  from  accumulated  funds  £450  a  year.  Since  18S7 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  had  concentrated  its 
energies  upon  gardening  pure  and  simple,  and  the  speaker 
thought  therein  lay  the  secret  of  its  progress.  In  addition 
to  the  £15,000  wanted  for  the  new  Hall,  £5,000  would  be 
retjuired  for  the  garden,  and,  as  it  was  most  important  that 
the  society's  invested  funds  should  not  be  touched  (the 
income  from  them  will  be  wanted  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Hall 
and  garden),  Mr.  Wilks  made  a  strong  appeal  for  support. 
Are  there  not,  he  asked,  sufficient  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
the  country  who  take  delight  in  gardening  to  give  the  paltry 
sum  of  £20,000?  He  suggested  tliat  gardeners  should  give  a 
hint  to  their  employers. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  thought  it  a  pity  that  so  much  was 
spent  upon  such  luxuries  as  motoring,  yachting,  tfcc,  and, 
although  he  would  not  say  how  those  who  had  money  should 
spend  it,  he  thought  they  might  spare  a  little  for  "  the 
garden  that  I  love."  He  wished  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  would  extend  its  influence  to  Ireland,  and  thought 
the  Knyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  should  be 
affiliated  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England. 
Mr.  Burbidge  said  that  in  Ireland  there  were  great  oppor- 
tunities for  commercial  fruit  culture.  Mr.  Fuidge,  of 
Southampton,  also  replied  to  this  toast. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  gave  the  toast  of  "Gardening 
and  (!rardeners,"  and  in  doing  so  referred  to  the  great 
difi'erence  in  gardening  (especially  commercial  gardening) 
now  and  a  few  years  ago.  Then  flowers  were  hardly  seen  in 
a  rich  man's  house,  now  they  are  everywhere.  Referring  to 
the  good  influence  of  gardening  Sir  Trevor  said  that  a  well- 
kept  cottage  garden  invariably  gives  evidence  of  a  happy 
home.  A  gardener's  position  is  one  of  responsibility,  all 
details  must  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  carried  out,  and  for 
their  good  work  a  debt  uf  gratitude  is  owing  to  them.  The 
art  of  gardening  (i)articularly  fruit  culture)  is  understood  at 
home  as  nowhere  on  the  Continent.  With  reference  to 
women  gardeners.  Sir  Trevor  was  sure  they  would  be  treated 
in  a  frendly  way,  especially  if  they  did  not  interfere  too 
nuich  with  the  Apples.  Sir  Trevor  referred  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's love  for  his  garden,  and  caused  loud  laughter  by  saymg 
that  when  votes  were  flying  about  (as  perhaps  they  soon 
might  be)  such  a  good  gardener  as  Mr.  Cliamberlain  should 
noL  be  forgotten.  The  speaker  concluded  by  saying  that 
much  of  the  pleasure  of  his  life  was  due  to  gardening,  and  he 
and  many  others  owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  British 
gardeners. 

Mr.  Challis,  in  an  admirable  speech,  replied  to  this  toast. 
He  likened  himstif  to  gardeners  when,  after  the  terrible 
weather  of  last  Amil,  they  found  themselves  fruitless,  hope- 
less, and  speechless.  5Ir.  Challis  said  he  was  in  rather  a 
difficulty.  ;id  he  hardly  knew  whether  now  to  refer  to 
gardeners  ad  masculine  or  feminine.  We  ought  as  gardeners 
to  wish  our  sisters  every  success.  We  have  much  to  learn 
from  them  ;  they  appreciate,  as  we  cannot,  many  delicate 
branches  oi  gardening,  yet,  said  Mr.  Challis,  we  trust  they 
may  be  speedily  transplanted  to  the  sphere  of  life  that  is 


more  congenial  to  them,  and  for  which  they  are  so  pre- 
eminently suited.  Mr.  Challis  referred  to  Chiswick  in  its 
best  days,  and  spoke  of  the  men  who  were  giants  then.  He 
hoped  that  a  gardening  school  would  be  established  at 
Wisley. 

ilr.  Mclndoe  said,  as  one  from  the  North,  they  were  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  come  down  to  the  Chiswick  show  and  the 
gardeners'  dinner,  and  hoped  that  the  latter  would  become 
an  annual  institution. 

Mr.  Richard  Dean,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  proposed  the 
toast  of  "  The  Gardening  Charities."  Some  are  bound  to  go 
under  in  life's  struggle,  he  said,  and  for  such  the  Gardeners" 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  was  founded  in  1S3S.  As  this 
institution  falls  short  of  its  possibilities,  so  the  measure  of 
support  given  to  it  also  falls  short.  Mr.  Dean  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  and  the 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  Society  in  a  very  able  manner. 

Mr.  ^.,.).  Veitch  replied,  and  urged  all  those  present  to 
try  and  help  gardeners  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  Mr. 
H.  B.  May  and  Mr.  C.  Curtis  also  replied  to  this  toast. 

Mr.  Owen  Thomas  gave  the  toast  of  "  The  Horticultural 
Press,"  and  eulogised  the  services  rendered  by  gardening 
journals  in  the  advancement  of  the  art,  and  of  their  ever- 
ready  help  to  all  movements  worthy  of  support. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Masters,  Mr.  George  Gordon  briefly 
replied. 

Mr.  W.  Crump  proposed  "The  Horticultural  Trade,"  to 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  Mr.  George 
Dickson,  and  Mr.  Peter  Kay  replied. 

Mr.  A.  Dean  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Chairman  and 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,"  which  was  given  with  musical 
honours.  The  meeting  closed  with  thanks  to  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  Mr.  A.  Dean,  and  the  committee  for  their  arduous 
labours. 


Gladiolus  princeps.  —  This  splendid 
Gladiolus  has  been  lor  some  weeks  a  glorious  sight. 
Well-grown  flowers  are  fully  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  their  colour — a  glowing  scarlet — rentiers  them 
remarkably  striking  in  the  garden.  Strong  spikes 
will  reach  a  height  of  5  feet  and  carry  eighteen  to 
twenty  flowers.  These  are  produced  in  succession, 
not  more  than  two  being  usually  expanded  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  spike  retains  its  decorative 
qualities  tor  a  month  or  more.  This  fine  hybrid, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  G.  cruentus  and  G. 
Chiidsii,  was  first  offered  to  the  public  at  £1 
sterling  per  corm.  As  it  is,  however,  perfectly 
hardy  and  reproduces  itself  freely  by  means  of  off- 
sets, it  has  already  fallen  to  less  than  a  fifth  of 
that  price,  and  should  in  the  near  future  become 
sufficiently  cheap  to  obtain  an  entry  into  the 
majority  of  gardens,  which  will  gain  enormously 
by  its  introduction.  It  appears  to  succeed  equally 
well  in  soils  of  very  dissimilar  character.— 8.  W,  F. 

Potting"   and   planting"   bulbs.  —  A 

very  common  mistake  in  the  potting  or  planting  of 
bulbs  is  to  dela}^  that  operation  till  they  have 
sufl'ered  considerably  from  being  kept  out  of  the 
ground  so  long,  and  consequently  tiie  display  of 
flowers  is  much  inferior  to  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  The  solid  bulbs,  such  as 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  are  less  affected  than  many 
others,  but  when  exposed  for  sale,  as  may  be  often 
seen  up  to  Christmas  or  even  later,  failure  is  sure 
to  result.  Unless  there  are  some  exceptional 
circumstances  in  the  case,  all  of  what  are  known  as 
Dutch  bulbs  should  be  in  their  permanent  quarters 
by  the  end  of  October  at  least,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  kinds  a  month  earlier  tlian  that.  The 
pretty  little  Ixias  and  Sparaxis  soon  lose  a  good 
deal  of  their  vitality  if  kept  too  long  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  Freesias,  which  reach  this  country 
by  the  beginning  of  August,  are  often  sold  two  or 
three  months  later,  and,  of  course,  fail  to  give 
satisfaction.  Lilies,  again,  have  to  put  up  with  a 
deal  of  rough  treatment  in  this  respect,  the  loose 
scales  of  which  the  bulbs  are  composed  admitting 
a  circulation  of  air  and  allowing  them  to  dry  more 
quickly  than  in  the  case  of  a  solid  bulb.  Yet 
Lilium  candidum  (the  earliest  of  all  to  grow)  is 
often  planted  in  October  instead  of  August,  and 
L.  Harrisii,  of  which  ripened  bulbs  from  Bermuda 
reach  here  early  in  August  packed  in  boxes  of 
stone  dust,  sulfer  greatly  if  kept  out  of  the  ground 
for  any  length  of  time  after  being  unpacked.  The 
extent  to  which  bulbs  deteriorate  during  a  given 
time  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  place  and  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  kept,  but  in  the  case 
of  those  for  sale  ihey  are  for  the  most  part  stored 
in  hot  and  dry  warehouses,  where  the  existing 
conditions  are  most  unfavourable  to  them.  The 
gardener  with  cool  storage  rooms  can,  of  course, 
keep  bulbs  out  of  the  ground  without  injury  for  a 
longer  period  than  those  on  shelves  in  shops  and 
warehouses.  — T. 
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DISEASE  -  RESISTING 
POTATOES. 

IN  our  last  week's  issue  (October  3)  we 
published  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  R.  King 
giving  his  experience  as  to  which  are 
the  best  disease  -  resisting  varieties  of 
Potatoes.  As  this  subject  is  of  such 
great  importance  to  horticulturists  and  agri- 
culturists throughout  the  kingdom  we  e.x- 
pressed  a  wish  that  other  growers  would 
contribute  the  results  of  their  experience.  We 
have  already  received  several  letters  in  reply, 
and  these  we  pul>lish  below,  hoping  that  other 
growers  will  kindly  send  notes  upon  the  value 
or  worthle-ssness  of  those  varieties  of  Potatoes 
most  largely  grown  at  the  present  time.  The 
Potato  crop  is  of  enormous  importance  to  the 
private  gardener,  market  grower,  and  farmer, 
and  in  such  a  season  as  the  present  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  the  Potato  disease  must  have 
been  serious  and  widespread.  Growers  there- 
fore have  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the 
worth  of  the  sorts  they  have  grown  as 
disease  resisters.  If  they  will  kindly  write  us 
as  to  the  opinions  they  have  formed  they  will 
enable  us  to  find  out  which  are  really  the 
most  reliable  Potatoes  to  grow,  and  their 
advice  will  be  welcomed  by  other  growers. 
In  the  present  depressed  state  of  agriculture 
farmers  are  only  too  glad  to  turn  their  hands 
to  any  crop  that  gives  promise  of  a  fair  return, 
and  among  these  must  be  reckoned  the  Potato. 
With  the  introduction  of  varieties  that  regu- 
larly produce  large  crops  and  successfully  resist 
the  ravages  of  disease.  Potato  culture  for 
market  and  home  use  might  be  made  a  more 
important  industry  than  it  now  is.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  be  able  to  determine  the  most 
'  trustworthy  sorts  we  invite  the  co-operation  of 
j  both  large  and  small  growers.  Other  notes  as 
!  to  quality,  cropping,  kind  of  soil,  ifec,  will  also 
be  welcomed. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  question 
"  Which  Potatoes  would  you  recommend  me 
to  grow  next  year? — mine  are  so  badly  diseased" 
is  asked  indicates  a  most  serious  state  of 
tilings.  To  these  questioners  my  reply  in- 
variably is  :  "  You  must  experiment  and  find 
out,  first,  what  sort  of  Potato,  round  or 
kidney-shaped,  and  next,  which  varieties  will 
do  best  in  your  particular  soil.  When  you 
have  found  out  those  which  give  the  best 
results,  stick  to  them  for  your  main  crop. 
After  this,  if  you  are  so  inclined,  by  all  means 
try  any  new  varieties,  but  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  do  not  form  any  decided 
opinion  from  one  year's  trial.  A  frequent 
change  of  seed  is  most  desirable." 


In  these  gardens  we  can  scarcely  grow  a 
round  Potato  fit  to  eat.  The  soil  is  very  light, 
and  for  manure  we  use,  perforce,  almost 
solely  leaf-mould.  Our  supply  of  animal 
manure  is  not  sufficient  for  tlie  needs  of  the 
other  crops,  and  the  deficiency  cannot  be  made 
up  with  chemical  manures. 

Previous  to  this  year  Early  Puritan  served 
us  admirably  as  our  earliest  Potato ;  whether 
grown  in  frames,  borders,  or  in  the  open 
ground,  it  rarely  showed  signs  of  disease  to 
any  extent ;  but  this  year  it  has  been  rather 
badly  attacked.  Myatt's  Prolific  has  escaped 
the  disease  to  a  great  extent,  but  with  me  this 
variety  is  a  light  cropper,  and  the  tubers  are 
somewhat  small. 

Although  not  a  heavy  cropper,  Satisfaction 
has  behaved  well.  We  have  a  very  fair 
crop  and  little  disease.  Up-to-date  is  our 
mainstay  ;  of  this  sort  we  grow  a  large 
quantity.  Here  it  is  an  enormous  cropper,  of 
high  (juality,  and  a  good  keeper  ;  and,  although 
a  goodly  number  of  tubers  are  disea.sed,  there 
is  a  very  satisfactory  crop,  providing  that 
there  are  no  losses  in  the  store,  and  on  this 
point  I  am  doubtful,  for  the  continued  wet  is 
greatljr  against  storing  the  tubers  in  anything 
like  fair  condition. 

As  preventive  measures — unfortunately  we 
are  not  able  to  spray — I  believe  in  giving 
the  plants  plenty  of  room,  so  that  light  and 
air  can  freely  circulate  around  the  plants. 
The  early  sorts  are  planted  2  feet  6  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  the  late  ones  fully  3  feet 
apart.  I  am  convinced  that  not  only  is  this  a 
check  to  the  disease,  but  the  crop  is  heavier 
than  when  clo.ser  planting  is  practised,  and,  of 
course,  the  labour  of  planting  and  digging  is 
less.  As  soon  as  possible  all  the  haulm, 
diseased  or  not,  is  collected  and  burnt. 

Besides  the  varieties  above  named,  .several 
growers  in  this  neighbourhood  speak  highly  of 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Windsor  Castle,  and 
Daniel's  Sensation  as  being  good  croppers,  and 
not  so  prone  to  disease  as  many  others. 

]\Iost  of  the  villagers  here  grow  their  Potatoes 
in  "brakes,"  that  is,  high  exposed  land  which 
some  years  ago  was  reclaimed  from  Furze  and 
Heather,  and  cultivated  by  a  farmer,  the  last 
farm  crop  invariably  being  vrinter  Oats.  The 
farmer  sublets  to  the  cottagers  at  the  rate  of 
6d.  per  yard  if  unmauured,  and  Is.  per  yard  if 
he  manures  it.  Most  of  the  sub-tenants  take 
a  plot  of  14  yards  unmanured,  and  sow  two 
bags  of  ordinary  corn  manure  at  a  cost  of  6s. 
per  bag.  The  farmer  ploughs  the  land, 
harrows  it,  and  banks  the  rows.  All  the 
labour  the  cottager  does  is  to  plant,  hand-hoe 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows,  and,  of  course, 
dig.  By  these  methods  they  get  really  good 
crops,  and  very  free  of  disease.  Next  year 
the  "  Potato  brake  "  is  planted  with  a  green 
crop,  and  in  the  ordinary  rotation  comes  back 
to  Potatoes  in  about  four  or  five  years.— A.  C. 
Bartlett,  Pencarrovi  Gardens,  Nm-th  Corn- 
wall. 


In  this  neighbourhood  I  may  say  that  the 
usual  conditions  have  been  reversed  this  year, 
for  owing  to  the  long  spell  of  very  dry 
weather  we  had  early  in  the  summer  early 
Potatoes  generally  escaped  disease.  The  main 
crop,  however,  is  very  badly  afTected.  Up-to 
date,  which  is  the  main  crop  variety  chiefly 
grown  in  this  district,  is  badly  diseased,  and  I 
do  not  see  that  as  a  resister  it  is  any  improve- 
ment on  others.  Lifting  is  in  full  swing  just 
now,  as  growers  are  trying  to  prevent  any 
further  ravages,  but  one's  experience  tends  to 
the  conviction  that  many  tubers,  now  appa- 
rently clean,  will  go  wrong  after  storage,  and 
the  heaps  will  need  careful  attention  in  picking 
over.  I  have  grown  none  of  the  very  new  and 
high-priced  varieties.  One  can  only  hope  that 
among  them  a  real  disease  resister  of  good 
quality  and  a  good  cropper  may  be  found, 
though  it  seems  too  much  to  expect.— J.  C. 
Tallack,  Shipletj  Hall  Gardens,  Derhxj. 

This  year  has  not  proved  so  bad  in  the 
gardens  here  as  I  have  seen,  though  some 
varieties  are  touched  with  the  disease.  We 
grow  four  varieties  of  Kidney  Potatoes, 
namely,  Ringleader,  Sharp's  Victor,  Star  of 
Reading  (Brink worth's),  and  May  Queen. 
These  four  varieties  are  only  slightly  diseased. 
Star  of  Reading  is  the  worst  of  the  four.  I 
consider  it  the  earliest,  though  not  the  best 
variety.  Ringleader  is  the  best  quality.  I 
have  grown  it  here  for  twenty  years.  It  is  also 
a  good  cropper.  I  have  seen  it  badly  diseased 
in  some  years.  British  Queen  and  Cramond 
Blossom  are  grown  side  by  side.  The  former 
is  very  badly  diseased  this  year,  and  the  latter 
are  almost  all  sound.  Cramond  Blossom  is 
almost  new  in  this  district,  but  I  consider  it 
too  strong  a  grower  for  the  garden  ;  the  quality 
is  first  rate.  —  W.  Smith,  The  Gardens, 
Oxenfovd  Castle,  Dalkeith. 
[Many  letters  are  left  over  until  next  iveelc.'\ 


NEW   AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

KIRENGESHOMA    PALMATA. 

FOUND  in  open  woods  on  Mount 
Ishizuchi  in  Japan,  at  an  elevation 
of  5,000  feet  by  Dr.  Yatabe  of  the 
Tokio  Botanic  Gardens  in  the  year 
1888,  was  this  remarkable  plant  here 
illustrated.  It  was  described  by 
him  as;^  a  new  genus  and  placed  in  the  natural 
order  Saxifragace;e,  near  Hydrangea,  although 
other  authorities  contend  that  it  more  rightly 
belongs  to  Crassulaceaj  or  the  Sedum  family. 
Seeds  of  this  plant  were  received  at  Kew  from 
the  Tokio  Botanic  Garden  in  1891,  from  which 
a  plant  was  raised  and  planted  in  a  warm, 
rather  moist  position,  exposed  only  to  the 
midday  sun.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
1892,  again  two  years  later,  and  in  1807,  but 
since  then  it  has  done  indifferently.  This  year, 
when,   probably    owing  to   the   exceptionally 
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wet  and  sunless  season  that  we  have  had,  it  has 
revealed  its  true  character  and  flowered  well. 

A  perennial  herb,  it  forms  a  bushy  plant 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high  (Dr.  Yatabe  says  3  feet  to 
4  feet  in  its  native  woods)  .of  purplish  un- 
branched  stems,  clothed  with. mostly  opposite 
dark  green  palmate  leaves,  terminating  in 
leafy  panicles  of  bell-shaped  yellow  flowers, 
the  corolla  of  which  is  composed,  when  fully 
expanded,  of  five  very  fleshy,  somewhat 
recurved  petals.  What  might  be  considered 
by  some  a  drawback  to  this  interesting  plant 
is  the  fact  that  the  flowers  do  not  all  expand, 
many  retaining  their  globular  shape  till  they 
fall.  This,  of  course,  may  be  due  to  its 
po.sition,  which  may  not  quite  fulfil  its 
requirements. 

So  far,  no  seeds  have  been  ripened  on  the 
Kew  plant,  but  it  may  evidently  be  increased 
by  division  of  the  root.  There  is  a  possibility 
■of  its  being  adapted  for  planting  in  shady 
places  or  open  woods  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
moist  nature  and  where  its  rich  yellow  flowers 
would  provide  a  characteristic  feature. 

W.  Irving. 


JMOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


rOKTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  13. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting,  12  noon  ;  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel 
Windsor,  lantern  lecture  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pearson 
on  "Birrl-nestingin  Russian  Lapland,"  (i  p.m. ;  Com- 
mittee Meeting  of  the  National  Rose  Societj',  3  p.m. 

October  14. — East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
Meeting. 

October  27. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting. 

November  11  and  12. — The  Liverpool  Horticul- 
tural Association's  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Show. 

Royal   Horticultural   Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  tlower  show  of  the  above  society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1 — 5  p.m.  A 
lecture  on  "  Autumn  Strawberries  and  Rasp- 
berries" will  Ije  given  by  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
V.M  H.,  at  three  o'l-look 

Hopticultupal    Club.  —  A    lantern 

lecture. — The  next  house  dinner  of  the  club 
will  be  held  next  Tuesday  at  (i  p.m.  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pearson  has  kindly 
promised  to  give  a  lantern  lecture  entitled  "  Bird- 
nesting  in  Russian  Lapland."  Mr.  Pearson  has 
informed  the  secretary  that  in  several  of  the  slides 
(kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Henry  .T.  Pearson)  Arctic 
plants  are  shown. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 

Provident  Society.— The  seventeenth  anni- 
versary dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  High  Holliorn  (Royal  Venetian  Cham- 
ber), on  Tuesday,  the  27th  inst.,  at  G.30  p.m. 
Peter  Barr,  Esq.,  V.M.H.,  has  kindly  consented  to 
preside.  The  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  S),  Martin- 
<lale  Road,  Balham,  S.W.,  will  be  glad  to  know, 
not  later  than  Saturday,  the  24th  inst.,  how  many 
seats  members  may  wish  to  reserve  for  themselves 
and  friends.  The  musical  arrangements  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Morris  (Amphion 
<},uartette  Singers,  Acton).  The  tickets  are  5s. 
each. 

Lilies  in  Reg'ent's  Park.— Among  the 

many  good  dowers  in  Regent's  Park  the  Lilies  are 
particularly  bright.  They  are  used  with  excellent 
■effect  towards  the  margins  of  some  of  the  larger 
beds  ;  peeping  between  sonibre-hutd  foliage  plants 
they  add  bright  colour  just  where  it  is  wanted. 
The  typical  Lilium  auratum  is  very  fine,  in  fact  we 
have  never  seen  it  better  out  of  doors  this  season. 
L.  auratum  rubro-vittatum  marked  with  deep  red 
bands  down  the  centre  of  the  petals  is  very 
striking,  and  attracts  attention  from  some  distance. 
Lilium  speciosum  and  some  of  its  varieties  are  very 
noticeable  also  i    in   fact,   Lilies  are  so  numerous 


and  so  well  grown  as  to 
fill  the  air  with  their 
perfume,  which, 
although  it  may  be 
rather  objectionable  in 
a  room,  is  very  pleasing 
in  a  London  park. 

Beds  of  succu- 
lent   plants.  —  In 

several  of  the  London 
parks  large  beds  filled 
with  Agaves,  Aloes, 
Sedums,  Echeverias,  and 
other  allied  plants  are 
quite  a  feature,  and  an 
excellent  one  too,  for 
they  are  a  pleasing 
change  from  the  mixed 
beds  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  that  are 
now  so  familiar  in  all 
public  and  many  private 
gardens.  In  both 
Battersea  Park  and 
Regent's  Park  the  suc- 
culent plants  have  been 
used  with  striking  suc- 
cess. In  the  latter  there 
is  a  large  bed  of  irre- 
gular shape  filled  with 
tliem,  and  the  most 
striking  plants  used  are 
the  Agaves,  A.  ameri- 
cana  chiefly.  Large 
specimens  of  this  are 
placed  on  mounds  at 
intervals  throughout  the 
bed,  while  close  around 
them  are  smaller  plants 
of  the  same  species,  A. 
a.  variegata  and  A. 
applanata.  The  surface 
of  the  bed  is  carpeted 
with  such  plants  as 
Echeveria  glauca, 
Mesembryanthemum 

cordifolium,  Sedum  glaucum,  and  Lotus  jacoba?us. 
Various  other  Aloes,  Draca-nas,  Echeveria  metallica, 
etc.,  are  prominent  in  diti'erent  parts  of  the  bed, 
whose  undulating  surface  is  altogether  most 
pleasingly  planted. 

Cockscomb  Glasg'ow    Prize.— Those 

who  are  on  the  look  out  tor  a  really  good  Cocks- 
comb should  make  a  note  of  this,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  I  have  seen.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  by  whom  the  strain  was  originated.  It  is 
planted  in  Regent's  Park  in  a  small  (border,  backed 
by  a  Privet  hedge,  and  although  there  may  not  be 
more  than  100  Cockscombs  the  result  gives  one  of 
the  prettiest  bits  of  colour  association  in  the  park. 
The  deep  rich  crimson  of  the  Cockscomb  and  the 
green  of  the  Privet  go  admirably  together.  The 
leaves  also  of  the  former  are  now  crimson-red,  so 
that  with  the  good  heads  of  flower  that  are 
admirable  in  themselves  and  the  richly  coloured 
foliage  as  well.  Cockscomb  Glasgow  Prize  is  a 
plant  whose  value  in  the  flower  garden  in  the 
autumn  is  hardly  to  be  overstated. — A.  P.  H. 

South- Eastern    Ag'ricultural 

College.  —  The  South-Eastern  Agricultural 
College,  Wye,  commenced  its  tenth  session  on  the 
2.jih  ult.  Seventy-seven  students  are  in  residence, 
this  number  being  an  increase  of  twenty-two  on 
the  number  at  the  commencement  of  last  session. 
The  equipment  of  the  college  has  been  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  of  an 
ironwork  shop  fitted  with  lathe  and  three  hearths 
for  farriery  and  other  forge  work.  A  forestry 
department  is  also  in  course  of  establishment,  ad- 
ditional land  having  been  taken  for  the  purpose. 
Outdoor  flowers  can  often  be  saved  for 
three  or  four  weeks'  blooming  by  covering  with 
papers  or  other  protection  the  first  one  or  two 
frosty  nights  ;  it  is  worth  trying.  —  The.  Amnricaii 
Florist. 

Lady  W^arwick   College.  — We  have 

received  a  booklet  descriptive  of  the  new  Lady 
Warwick    College,    whose     headquarters    now 
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Warwick  Hostel,  Reading.  It  contains  a  long  letter 
written  by  Lady  Warwick  to  the  students,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts  :  "  Ttie  fact 
that  Studley  Castle  is  in  Warwickshire,  within  easy 
distance  of  Warwick,  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour, 
as  I  have  long  wished  my  hostel  to  be  within  easy 
reach  of  one  of  my  homes,  so  that  I  may  be  in 
constant  communication  with  it,  and  able  to  spare 
more  time  to  the  detail  of  its  aft'airs.  Studley 
Castle  is  situated  fifteen  miles  from  Birmingham  ia 
a  direct  line,  and  is  midway  between  Redditch  and 
Alcester.  Studlej-  Park  is  340  acres  in  extent,  and 
not  only  beautifully  wooded  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
but  has  also  been  planted  with  all  kinds  of  rare  trees 
and  shrubs.  Accommodation  can  at  once  be  pro- 
vided for  sixty  students,  and  if  there  is  a  greater 
demand  than  supply  it  will  be  easy  to  add  another 
storey.  There  already  exist  the  beginnings  of  nearly 
every  kind  of  garden,  from  the  Rose  garden  to  an 
Italian  garden.  In  the  walled  garden,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  house,  is  a  very  fair  range  of  glass, 
about  400  feet ;  then  there  is  a  large  orchard  and 
other  land  laid  out."  Lady  Warwick  concludes 
her  letter  thus  :  "  The  future  lies  in  our  own  hands 
to  make  this  college  second  to  none  in  the  whole 
land  for  solid  practical  work,  and  for  training 
women  on  useful  lines  in  the  sphere  we  have  taken 
up.  I  think  it  is  proved  beyond  doubt  that  much 
of  the  work — the  production  of  butter,  cheese, 
poultry,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers — that 
kind  of  work  that,  for  a  better  word,  we  call 
the  '  lighter  branches  of  agriculture,'  can  be  profit- 
ably done  by  women.  Nor  is  it  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  Irainimj  is  necessary  for  success  in  every 
branch  of  life,  therefore  I  know  I  shall  not  appeal 
in  vain  to  your  loyalty  to  our  college,  our  work, 
and  our  Warden  to  prove  what  women  can  accom- 
plish who  ti.\'  their  ideals  high,  ami  know  that 
nothing  satisfies  but  the  best."  Full  particulars 
of  entrance  to  the  college  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Warden.  A  correspondent  recently  visited  this 
college  and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  work 


Studley  Castle,  Warwickshire,  instead  of  the  Lady  i  he  found  being  done  there. 
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Alonsoa  Wapscewiczii.— This  is  a  most 

useful  little  annual  for  the  flower  garden.  The 
pretty  briokred  flowers  are  freely  produced  when 
the  plants  are  18  inches  or  so  high.  A  succession 
■of  flowers  may  be  had  from  July  to  September  if 
seed  is  sown  early  in  March.  A  plant  that  is  so 
■easily  raised  and  that  flowers  for  so  long  a  time 
should  be  most  useful  to  gardeners  for  small  beds 
or  as  a  border  to  larger  ones.  It  is  not  of  vigorous 
OTOWih,  so  when  put  out  the  plants  must  be  placed 
fairly  close  together,  otherwise  the  display  will  be 
poor. 

Rose   Mme.   Antoine   Marl.  —  Tht  sa 

who  planted  this  Rose  upon  its  introduction  two 
■years  ago  have  no  cause  to  regret  so  doing,  unless 
it  be  that  they  wish  they  had  planted  more  of  it. 
It  is  worthy  of  being  grouped  with  that  best  of 
all  autumnals,  (J.  Nabonnand.  The  general  eft'ect 
■of  Mme.  Antoine  Mari  is  while,  but  its  real  beauty 
is  seen  in  the  delicate  pink  shading  and  exquisitely 
shaped  buds.  These  buds  are  almost  pink,  and 
■wonderfully  conspicuous  when  peering  out  among 
the  white  expanded  flowers.  The  habit  of  the 
Rose  is  dense,  as  strong  in  growth  as  G.  Nabon- 
■nand,  and  as  free  from  autumnal  mildew,  which  so 
mars  the  otherwise  beautiful  effect  of  such  Roses 
-as  Hon.  F.dith  (Jilfurd,  Mme.  .Jules  Orolez,  &c. — P. 

Smith's      Ornamental     Runner 

Bean.- -At  the  great  show  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
at  Ciuswick  last  week  one  of  the  best  trade  dis- 
plays of  vegetables  was  made  by  Messrs.  Richard 
Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester.  Among  the  many 
interesting  vegetables  shown  by  them  was  a  red 
Runner  IJean  bearing  the  name  of  Smith's  Orna- 
mental Runner.  It  is  a  semi-climber,  reaching 
about  ti  feet  high,  and  crops  well,  particularly  at 
the  base  of  the  plant.  The  pods  are  of  good  quality 
and  cook  well.  The}'  are  of  good  average  size,  and, 
anost  striking  of  all,  are  heavily  splashed  with  red 
■upon  a  pale  yellow  ground  which  shows  through  in 
places.  Those  who  wish  for  a  novelty  in  the  way 
of  Runner  Beans,  without  at  the  same  time  having 
to  sacrifice  quality,  should  try  .Smith's  Ornamental. 

Extpaopdlnapy  Potatoes.— Rapid 

strides  have  been  made  during  the  last  ten  years 
in  the  improvement  of  Potatoes,  largely  in  the 
■matter  of  ([uality.  At  the  present  lime,  however, 
the  yielding  capacity  of  varieties  seems  to  be 
thought  even  a  more  important  matter,  and  very 
properlj'  the  best  disease- resisting  sorts  are  be- 
coming wideh'  known.  All  have  now  heard  of 
■Potato  Xorthern  Star,  that  became  famous  on 
account  of  its  cropping  capacity,  and  was  recently 
sold  at  such  a  high  price.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
showed  tubers  of  a  Potato  at  the  Chiswiek  fruit 
and  vegetable  exhibition  that,  however,  has  appa- 
rently eclipsed  even  Northern  Star  in  the  matter  of 
yielding.  One  tuber  of  this  new  variety,  which  is 
•called  Discover}',  when  cut  up  into  eyes  produced 
no  less  than  381b.  of  Potatoes.  Surely  this  is 
almost  a  record.  ALincolnshire  journal  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  about  "  The  battle  of  the 
Potatoes"  —  as  it  is  called — which  has  recently 
been  going  on  in  South  Lincolnshire.  The  favourite 
sorts  are  Northern  Star,  Evergood,  and  King 
Edward  VII.  Mr.  Atkinson  of  Weston,  Spalding, 
an  extensive  Potato  grower,  had  deposited  t'J.") 
and  invited  anyone  to  dig  among  his  crop  of  Jlver- 
good,  offering  20s.  for  every  pound  of  diseased 
tubers  found,  the  condition  being  that  the  digger 
should  pay  ±'.j  for  every  two  hours  digging.  Jlessrs. 
Sinclair  and  Son  of  New  York,  near  Boston, 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  result  of  the  digging 
by  two  men  was  that  out  of  nearly  llcwt.  of 
Potatoes  dug  only  fifteen  small  tubers  were 
diseased.  Their  weight  was  lib.  Hoz.  Mr.  Atkinson 
therefore  won  his  challenge,  and  demonstrated  his 
contention  as  to  the  disease-resisting  qualities  of 
Evergood.  A  striking  result  of  the  digging  was 
the  evidence  as  to  the  enormous  crop,  this  working 
out  at  more  than  IS  tons  per  acre. — A.  P.  H. 

Lilium    szovitsianum.  ^I    enclose    a 

photograph  of  a  couple  of  these  Lilies,  although  I 
am  afraid  it  is  not  suitable  for  reproduction  in 
The  Garden.  .[Unfortunately,  it  is  not. — Ed.] 
But  it  will,  at  any  rate,  show  you  that  the  growth 
of  the  plants  was  vigorous.  The  plant  in  blossom 
bore  fourteen  flowers  on  it,  all  of  which  duly 
opened.     For   many  years  I  experienced   nothing 


but  failure  in  my  attempts  to  establish  this 
particular  Lily.  I  tried  dormant  bulbs  without 
success.  Then  I  tried  planting  growing  bulbs  out 
of  pots,  but  also  in  vain.  At  last  I  found  that  the 
only  way  I  could  succeed  was  to  start  with  quite 
small  bulbs  and  let  them  get  established  by 
leaving  them  severely  alone.  I  now  have  some 
eight  or  nine  groups  similar  to  that  photographed, 
nearly  every  one  of  which  bloomed  this  season 
after  two  years  previous  growth  without  flowers. 
I  should  think  I  had  an  average  of  six  flowers  to 
each,  so  that  I  hope  I  have  at  last  succeeded  with 
them.  They  are  in  ordinary  loam  in  a  border 
facing  south. — T.  .1.  Wkavkr,  Thirhrood,  X. 

Auchincruive,  Ayp.— Bv  the  kind  per 
mission  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Oswald  of  Auchincruive  and 
Cavens,  a  large  party  of  members  of  the  tilenfield 
Ramblers,  an  important  Kilmarnock  Natural  His- 
tory and  Scientific  Society,  visited  Auchincruive  a 
few  days  ago.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Leven, 
the  head  forester  on  the  estate,  the  party  spent  an 
enjoyable  time  in  the  gardens  of  Auchincruive. 
Among  other  trees  which  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  visitors  were  a  noble  Oak  of  unusually  large 
dimensions,  large  Beeches,  a  Scotch  Fir  11  feet  in 
girth  .■)  feet  from  the  ground,  a  Spanish  Chestnut 
IT  feet  in  circumference,  and  a  Lucombe's  Ever- 
green Oak  covering  with  its  branches  an  area  of 
about  SO  yards  in  circumference.  The  gardens 
were  greatly  admired  with  their  tastefully  arranged 
and  admirably  cultivated  bedding  and  other  plants, 
while  the  fine  old  herbaceous  borders  were  the 
object  of  much  interest  to  the  admirers  of  such 
flowers.  Noticed  also  by  many  were  the  fine  old 
Yew  hedges.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Landsborough  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Oswald  before  the  party 
left  the  grounds. 
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JOTTINGS  ABOUT  KOSilS. 

ON  the  whole,  considering  the  appal- 
ling combination  of  frost,  wind,  rain 
and  gloom  which  has  characterised 
this  season.  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses  have  come  out  of  the  ordeal 
very  well,  and  a  comparison  with 
other  things — such,  for  instance,  as  (Geraniums  and 
many  other  bedding  plants — is  greatly  in  their 
favour.  I  have  been  taking  careful  notes  as  to 
which  varieties  have  stood  the  bad  weather  well 
and  also  those  which  have  failed,  and  I  append  the 
list  as  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  readers  of  The 
Garden. 

Succ^sie-i. — 'Prineesse  de  Sagan,  "Gustave  Regis, 
*Mme.  Pernet-Ducher,  *La  Tosca,  *Mme.  Berkeley, 
*Papa  Gontier,  *Gttiss  an  Teplitz,  Killarney, 
Morning  Glow,  Mme.  Cadeau  Ramey,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Mrs.  Bosanquet 
(China),  JIme.  Lambard,  Liberty,  *Marquise  de 
Salisbury,  K.  A.  Victoria,  Ferdinand  Batel,  Ferdi- 
nand Janiin,  Grand  Due  A.  de  Luxembourg  and 
Marie  dOrleans.  N.B. — The  varieties  marked  *are 
the  most  impervious  to  wet. 

Fai/iires. — *Etoile  de  Lyon,  Maman  Cochet  and 
its  white  variety,  F.  Dubreuil,  Bessie  Brown,  Com- 
tesse  de  Turenne,  *Alliance  Russe,  Comtesse  de 
Panisse,  *Mnie.  Hoste,  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guil- 
lot,  *Jean  Ducher,  Beaute  Inconstante,  *Sylph, 
and  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot.  N.B. — The 
varieties  marked  *  are  most  susceptible  to  damp. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Prineesse  de  Sagan  heads 
my  list  of  successes,  and  I  know  of  no  better  all- 
round  crimson  bedding  Rose,  with  a  dwarf  habit 
of  growth,  than  this.  It  shares  with  Papa  Gontier 
the  distinction  of  being  indifl'erent  to  weather,  and 
this  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Among  the  really 
hopeless  Roses  in  a  wet  season  are  Sylph,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  Alliance  Russe,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Mme. 
Hoste.  Sylph  is  such  a  grand  Rose  when  well 
grown  that  it  is  a  great  pity  it  should  be  so  easily 
spoilt  by  bad  weather.  I  had  some  splendid  flowers 
from  this  variety  in  1901,  but  since  then  it  has 
completely  failed.  The  new  Tea  Roses  which  I 
have  had  on  trial  have  not  had  a  fair  chance  this 
season  for  their  merits  or  demerits  to  be  proved. 


However,  I  can  recommend  four  varieties  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  these  being  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Notting,  Morning  Glow,  Lady  Roberts,  and  Mme. 
Vermorel. 

Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting. 
This  is  certainly  a  glorious  Rose.  From  quite  a 
small  plant  I  have  cut  a  number  of  superb  blooms 
of  most  exquisite  colouring,  and  as  peifect  in  shape 
as  one  could  wish.  The  pointed  buds  at  first  are 
so  small  that  it  appears  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  open  into  such  fine  deep-pelalled  flowers.  Like 
Maman  Cochet  (which  I  consider  it  excels  in 
beauty,  though  not  in  size),  its  blossoms  are  so 
heavy  that  they  droop,  and  as  a  consequence  their 
beauty  is  not  seen  until  they  are  cut.  Apparently 
they  open  very  much  easier  than  Maman  Cochet, 
and  are  not  prone  to  damp  off  as  is  the  case  with 
that  variety.  With  me  it  has  so  far  not  proved  a 
strong  grower,  and  no  doubt  a  hot  season  would 
have  made  some  difference  in  this  respect.  It 
appears  to  have  a  fair  constitution,  but  I  do  not 
expect  it  to  prove  very  hardy.  No  doubt  the 
finest  blooms  will  be  grown  on  standards,  and  in 
sheltered  districts  it  should  certainly  be  tried  in 
this  way.  As  a  bedding  Rose  it  is  scarcely  likely 
to  be  useful,  and  of  course  the  drooping  habit  of 
the  blooms  is  greatly  against  it  for  this  purpose.    Of 

Morning  Glow 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly.  It  is  a  perfect  bedding 
Rose,  being  a  splendid  grower,  extremely  free,  and 
of  most  exquisite  and  fascinating  colours.  It 
reminds  me  very  much  of  Mme.  Lambard,  not  so 
much  in  colour  as  in  wood,  growth,  habit,  and 
general  appearance.  To  describe  its  colouring 
accurately  would  indeed  be  diificult,  as,  like  many 
of  the  Teas,  it  is  variable,  but  rosy  crimson  usually 
predominates,  suffused  with  tints  of  orange,  fawn, 
and  yellow.  In  spite  of  the  continual  wet  its 
constant  succession  of  flowers  has  been  but  little 
harmed.  A  Rose  that  everyone  should  grow,  and 
one  that  will  be  found  in  all  good  gardens  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  plentiful. 

Lady  Roberts. 

Those  who  obtained  a  plant  or  plants  of  this 
variety  last  autumn  are  not  likely  to  have  regretted 
their  purchase,  and  one  has  to  go  back  to  the 
advent  of  White  Maman  Cochet  to  find  a  variety 
which  from  its  first  appearance  in  public  was 
received  with  so  much  favour  as  this.  One  can  see 
at  a  glance  that  this  Rose  is  a  sport  from  Anna 
Olivier,  and  this  fact  in  itself  was  naturally  a  great 
recommendation,  for  few  Teas  are  hardier  or  more 
satisfactory  than  that  good  old  sort.  Sports  are 
sometimes  liable  to  revert,  but  in  Lady  Roberts 
I  have  not  found  the  slighest  tendency  in  this 
respect.  The  colouring  is  uniijue  and  the  shape  of 
the  flower  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  besides  these 
(jualities  it  possesses  all  the  good  points  of  Anna 
Olivier.  My  plant  has  grown  and  flowered  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  given  a  good  season  next  year  it 
will  probably  display  its  sterling  worth  to  still 
greater  advantage.  I  have  never  met  with  a  Tea 
Rose  which  has  more  magnificent  foliage  than 

Mme.  Vermorel. 

This  Rose  was  sent  out  by  A.  Mari  in  1901,  and 
is,  I  should  imagine,  a  cross  between  Maman 
Cochet  and  some  other  variety,  because  the  flowers 
almost  exactly  resemble  that  grand  Rose  in  shape, 
size,  and  appearance.  In  a  really  good  season  I 
should  say  that  this  variety  will  certainly  come  to 
the  front.  Probably  owing  to  the  weather,  I  have 
been  unable  to  reconcile  the  colour  description 
given  by  the  raiser  with  the  blooms  I  have  cut 
from  my  plant,  which  have  been  a  very  fine  ivory 
yellow  shade.  The  raiser's  description  is  as 
follows  :  "  Rose  and  coppery  yellow  centre,  shaded 
and  lined  with  red,  extra  large  buds  on  strong 
stems;  growth  vigorous."  My  flowers  have  shown 
no  trace  of  rose,  copper,  or  red,  but  in  other  respects 
this  new  Rose  bears  out  all  that  its  raiser  claims 
for  it.  The  blooms,  which  are  solitary,  come  as 
large  as  those  of  Maman  Cochet,  with  the  added 
advantage  of  being  held  up  on  splendid  long 
sturdy  stems.  The  growth  is  vigorous  and  the 
foliage  massive  and  of  most  exquisite  colouring. 
I  can  recommend  this  Rose  with  confidence,  and 
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I  learn  from  one  of  our  leading  growers  that  it 
has  proved  very  fine  under  glass. 

About  New  Roses. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  as  to  what 
becomes  of  the  dozens  of  new  Roses  which  come 
from  the  various  Continental  raisers  each  year.  If 
the  truth  were  told  I  think  that  at  least  70  per 
cent,  of  them  fall  into  obscurity  and  are  cata- 
logued, as  well  as  grown,  only  by  the  raisers  them- 
selves. It  is  a  certain  fact  that  the  standard  of 
quality  in  England  is  a  great  deal  higher  than  that 
of  the  Continent,  and  we  do  not  often  find  our 
English  raisers  introducing  varieties  that  are 
inferior  to  those  already  in  commerce,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  ease  with  Continental  growers.  I  am 
open  to  admit  that  numbers  of  good  Roses  have 
been  raised  abroad  which  have  not  proved  suitable 
to  an  English  climate.  Also  the  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  there  have  been  cases  when  a 
really  good  new  Continental  Rose  is  discarded 
without  being  given  a  fair  trial.  Such  a  case  came 
under  my  notice  only  the  other  day,  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  choice  and  well-grown 
collection  of  Roses  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stobart 
of  Belbroughton,  near  Stourbridge.  Among  the 
many  good  things  which  I  saw  none  gave  me  more 
pleasure  than  the  Hybrid  Tea 

Amateur  Teyssieb, 
of  which  I  saw  two  fine  standards.  This  fine 
Rose  was  raised  by  M.  Gamon,  and  distributed 
in  1900.  It  is  a  seedling  from  that  capital 
Hybrid  Tea  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier, 
and  is  more  vigorous  than  its  parent.  The 
buds  remind  me  somewhat  of  Gustavo  Regis, 
but,  instead  of  being  semi-double,  they  open 
into  fine  double  flowers  of  exquisite  shape. 
The  colour  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of 
Souvenir  de  Mme.  E.  Verdier,  the  centre  being 
deep  saffron  and  the  outer  petals  shaded  with 
canary  yellow.  This  variety  is  an  abundant 
bloomer,  and  as  a  standard  it  is  particularly 
meritorious,  because  the  flowers  all  expand  together 
and  thus  produce  a  very  fine  effect.  Rosarians 
who  visited  the  Temple  show  this  year  will  re- 
member a  magnificent  plant  of  Souvenir  de  Mme. 
E.  Verdier,  and  this  variety  appears  to  be  espe- 
cially adapted  for  forming  fine  specimens  in  pots, 
from  the  fact  that  the  majoritj'  of  its  flowers  are 
in  perfection  at  the  same  time.  From  its  behaviour 
out  of  doors  Amateur  Teyssier  has  evidently 
inherited  the  good  qualities  of  its  parent,  and  it 
is  rather  astonishing  that  a  really  good  garden  Rose 
such  as  this  is  to  be  found  only  in  one  English 
grower's  catalogue,  i.e.,  that  of  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son. 

Buying  new  Continental  Roses  first  hand  is 
certainly  a  lottery,  and,  though  many  amateurs  are 
frequently  tempted  to  do  so  by  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions, the  results  are  generally  disappointing. 
However,  I  must  plead  guilty  to  buying  a  few  each 
year,  always,  however,  taking  the  precaution  to 
obtain  if  possible  a  little  information  as  to  which 
of  the  varieties  are  likely  to  prove  worthy  of  trial. 
The  other  day  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Peter 
Lambert  (of  Trier)  recommending  me  to  try  the 
following  four  new  varieties,  all  Hybrid  Teas : 
Kiinigin  Carola,  Frau  Lilla  Rautenstrauch  (Lam- 
bert), Gustav  Grunerwald  (Lambert),  and  Oberhof- 
giirtner  Terks  (N.  Welter).  This  last  is  said  to  be 
a  very  fine  variety,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Belle  Siebrecht  and  La  France. 

A  New  Climbing  Rose,  Perle  Des  Neiges, 

is  being  sent  out  from  France  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  is  stated  to  be  a  perpetual  flowering 
Crimson  Rambler  with  white  flowers.  I  always 
notice  that  most  Continental  growers,  when  giving 
descriptions,  compare  their  novelties  to  well-known 
varieties,  and  the  numbers  of  new  Roses  which 
have  been  sent  out  as  improvements  upon  those 
two  popular  sorts,  Belle  Siebrecht  and  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  are  prodigious. 

The  Worthy  Use  or  Garden  Roses. 

I  scarcely  think  even  now  that  we  make  as  much 
use  of  the  free-growing  Teas  and  Chinas  as  their 
beauty  and  usefulness  really  warrant.  Certainly 
■when  planted  in  groups  they  form  glorious  masses 


of  flowers,  but  there  are  olher  ways  of  utilising 
them  which  are  equally  as  satisfactory,  though 
seldom  met  with.  At  the  Bath  Botanic  Garden 
Mr.  Milburn  has  planted  them  amongst  beds  of 
Flag  Iris,  and  the  effect  has  been  to  light  up  these 
beds  when  they  would  otherwise  he  dull.  More- 
over, the  exquisitely  tinted  flowers  display 
themselves  to  great  advantage  against  the  cool 
Iris  leafage,  and  this  also  serves  to  protect  the 
young  shoots  from  the  cold  winds  of  spring.  In  a 
garden  which  possesses  a  soil  of  peaty  loam  the 
plan  has  been  adopted  of  grouping  China  Roses 
amidst  and  between  masses  of  the  hardy  Heaths. 
The  effect  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  these 
two  instances  which  I  have  cited  only  go  to  prove 
the  adaptability  of  these  lovely  flowers  for  other 
purposes  than  being  cooped  up  within  the  confines 
of  the  Rose  garden.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


USES  OF  BRITISH  PLANTS. 

Composit/e. 
Although  this  is  an  enormous  family,  it  does  not 
supply  many  useful  plants  at  all  in  proportion  to 
its  numbers.  We  have  in  England  more  than 
forty  genera,  but  the  following  are  the  only  ones 
worth  mentioning  : 

Lettuce  (Lactuca  virosa  var.  (?)  Scariola). — Some 
botanists  make  it  a  separate  species.  Like  all  the 
plants  of  the  tribe  Cichoriaceai,  with  long,  ligulate 
corollas,  it  has  a  milky  juice,  somewhat  like 
opium,  but  it  is  really  different.  **Lac" — Latin 
for  milk — suggested  the  name,  which  also  supplied 
that  of  a  noble  Roman  family,  Lactucinus,  just  as 
the  Fabii  took  their  name  from  Beans  (Faba).  It 
was  introduced  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  fourteenth  century  as  "latewes.  ' 
The  name  "Cos"  seems  to  indicate  a  Mediter- 
ranean source,  though  De  Candolle  thinks  it  was 
of  Indian  origin.  Hooker  gives  Europe,  Siberia, 
and  Himalaya  as  native  places.  It  was  lately 
found  in  higher  Egypt  by  Dr.  Sickenburger,  of 
Cairo. 

Chicory  (Cichorium  Intybus).  —  Easily  recog- 
nised by  its  wiry,  branching  stem  and  bright  blue 
flowers  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Dandelion.  It 
is  the  tap-root,  much  enlarged  by  cultivation, 
which  supplies  the  chicory  of  commerce  when 
roasted  and  ground  to  powder.  The  leaves  when 
blanched  form  the  salad  known  as  Barbe  de 
Capucin. 

Several  of  the  Cichoriacefe  formed  the  "  bitter 
herbs  "  of  the  Jews. 

Tansy  (Tanacetum  vulgare). — This  was  a  remedy 
for  wounds  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  bitter 
and  a  tonic,  being  used  in  the  country  for  fever 
and  other  illnesses,  and  is  drunk  as  a  "  tea."  It 
was  used  in  cookery  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Tansy  cakes  were  highly  esteemed  in  Lent,  as  well 
as  Tansy  puddings,  according  to  Gerarde. 

Sea  Wormwood  (Artemisia  maritima). — All  the 
species  are  bitter  and  aromatic,  having  powerful 
scent,  as  A.  Absinthium  and  Southernwood.  The 
minute  flower-heads  of  a  Russian  variety  of  the 
Sea  Wormwood,  dried,  constitute  the  drug  "  San- 
tonica"  of  our  Pharmacopceia,  and  the  English 
name  indicates  its  use. 

Wormwood  (Artemisia  Absinthium). — This  is 
the  true  Wormwood.  According  to  Pliny  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  goddess  Artemis.  It 
was  a  favourite  drug  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
also  hung  up  in  rooms  as  a  preventive  from  infec- 
tion. Even  in  the  last  century  a  spray  of  Southern- 
wood with  Rue  was  always  placed  by  the  prisoner 
in  the  dock  as  a  preventive  against  jail  fever.  It 
is  used  in  beer  on  the  Continent  and  flavours 
absinthe.  The  common  Mugwort  (A.  vulgaris) 
was  so-called,  as  it  was  also  used  to  flavour  beer 
by  our  ancestors. 

Coltsfoot  (Tussilago  Farfara). — This  has  been 
used  as  a  demulcent  and  pectoral  drug.  The  leaves, 
being  mucilagenous,  furnish  a  suitable  remedy  for 
coughs.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  smoked,  being 
said  to  be  a  part  of  British  tobacco. 

Elecampane  (Inula  Helenium).  —  A  local  and 
usually  naturalised  plant,  having  been  cultivated 
for  centuries,  as  it  was  a  common  remedy  for  sick- 
nesses in  the  fourteenth  century.     Its  use  was  for 


pulmonary  complaints.     It  is  now  chiefly  employed 
as  a  sweetmeat,  formed  of  the  candied  root. 

Chamomile  (Anthemis  nobilis). — This  is  a  common 
wild  flower  on  the  cliffs  round  our  shores.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  "  wild  Chamomile  "  (Matri- 
caria Chamomilla).  The  receptacle  of  the  former 
is  covered  with  scales  between  the  florets,  while 
that  of  the  latter  has  none.  Both  species  are  used 
(the  "  wild  "  being  more  so  on  the  Continent)  for 
stomachic  qualities,  but  in  commerce  it  is  usually 
the  "douljle"  form,  in  which  the  yellow  disc 
florets  of  the  wild  species  are  converted  into  white 
flowers  like  those  of  the  ray.  I  his  kind  is  also  of 
a  milder  nature  than  the  single  and  wild  form. 

Campanulacej!. 

Campanula  (C.  Rapunculus)  the  Rampion  was 
formerly  cultivated  for  its  root,  which  was  eaten 
as  a  salad,  raw  or  boiled.  Gerarde  called  it 
Pvapuntium  paruum,  the  Small  Rampion.  Though 
several  foreign  species  are  in  our  gardens,  th& 
British  wild  species  cultivated  are  C.  latifolia, 
occurring  from  Banff  to  North  Wales  and  Glouces- 
ter, as  well  as  Surrey.  Both  blue  and  white 
flowered  are  grown.  C.  rotundifolia  is  the  Harebell 
of  England,  but  Bluebell  of  Scotland.  Of  this 
there  are  white,  blue,  and  double  varieties  j 
C.  Trachelium  and  C.  glomerata,  of  which  there 
are  several  cultivated  varieties,  are  also  well 
known. 

Phyteuma  (P.  spicatum),  called  Rapuntium 
mains,  the  Great  Rampion,  by  Gerarde,  was  also 
cultivated  for  its  root  as  a  salad.  It  is  rare  in 
Eogland,  occurring  in  East  Sussex,  and  is  a  doubt- 
ful native. 

Ericace^. 

Bilberry,  Blaeberry,  or  Whortleberry  (Vaccinium 
Myrtillus). — The  berries  were  much  used  as  a. 
"rob,"  i.e.,  they  were  boiled  till  thick  and  then 
honey  and  sugar  were  added — in  fact,  a  jam. 
They  are  now  used  for  tarts  in  the  more  northern 
counties.  The  fruit  is  a  favourite  food  of  grouse. 
.  Cowberry  (V.  Vitis-Id;ea).-— The  fruit  of  this 
species  is  more  eaten  on  the  Continent  than  in 
Britain,  as  round  the  Baltic.  It  is  said  that  they 
are  sold  as  Cranberries  in  London,  having  come 
from  Sweden. 

Cranberry  (V.  Oxycoccos). — This  is  a  creeping 
plant,  frequenting  peat  bogs,  &c.  It  bears  a  red 
fruit.  Though  collected  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  England,  the  greater  quantity  are  imported. 

Bearberry  (Arctostaphylos  Uva-Ursi). — This  is 
a  trailing  evergreen  with  dark  green  leaves,  which 
dried  is  a  drug  in  a  pharmacopceia,  valued  for  its 
astringency.  The  berries  are  only  of  use  as  food 
for  grouse,  &c.  The  leaves  are  used  for  tanning  in 
.Sweden,  as  well  as  for  a  dye. 

Strawberry  Tree  (Arbutus  Unedo). — This  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Killarney,  and  one  of 
the  Spanish  group  of  plants  in  the  south-west  of 
Ireland.  The  peasantry  eat  the  red  fruit,  but 
"eat  one"  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Latin 
specific  name,  as  being  enough.  Turner,  however, 
refers  the  name  to  the  habit  of  only  one  berry 
being  borne  at  a  time.  They  are  made  into  a  wine 
in  Corsica. 

Ling  (Calluna  vulgaris). — This  useful  plant 
covers  the  ground  on  many  mountains,  supplying 
fodder  for  sheep,  but  less  so  for  cattle.  It  is  said 
their  milk  is  tinged  red  by  it.  Highland  dwelling- 
places  are  made  with  alternate  layers  of  Ling  and 
earth,  and  then  thatched  with  it,  as  well  as 
affording  material  for  bedding.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  much  used  for  tanning  leather,  as 
well  as  for  yellow  and  orange  dyes.  Lastly, 
brushes,  brooms,  baskets,  &c. ,  are  made  of  the 
pliable  shoots  of  Ling. 

Pkimulace.b. 

Cowslip  (Primula  veris)  was  called  Britannica 
cusloppe  in  the  tenth  century,  and  used  as  a  drug  in 
the  fourteenth  ;  but  now,  perhaps  rarely,  for  Cowslip 
wine.  When  well  prepared  it  has  been  described 
as  very  intoxicating,  resembling  the  sweet  wines  of 
Southern  France. 

Sowbread  (Cyclamen  europseum),  so  called 
because  swine  eat  the  roots  greedily  in  Sicilj'  and 
elsewhere  in  Southern  Europe.  The  globular  tuber 
is  very  acrid  and  dangerous  to  man,  though  pigs 
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are  immune  to  it.     The  poison  resides  in  an  active 
pi  inciple  called  Cyclamine. 

Poor  Man's  Weatherglass,  or  Pimpernel  (Ana- 
gallis  arvensis).— Strange  to  say,  this  little  plant 
has  borne  the  reputation  of  a  cure  for  hydrophobia; 
though  it  seems  to  possess  some  acrid  property,  as 
birds  have  died  from  eating  the  leaves  given  to 
them  instead  of  Chickweed. 

(To  he  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

SALVIA    SCLAKEA, 

(Clary.  ) 

1%       M  ANY  are  the  virtues  which   have  been 

\\    j\        ascribed    to    the    Salvias   or   Sages, 

/   %  /   k        eilher  as  plants  of  healing  or  for  the 

I      W     I        more    prosaic   purpose  of   6avouring 

J^      Y     ^      articles    of   food    or  drink.     One   of 

the  most  emphatic  and   best  known 

of  the  proverbs  expressive  of  their   value  is  that 

which  was  current  in  the  old   school  of  Svlerno, 


group  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompa'iying 
illustration.  It  is  now  mainly  used  for  seasoning, 
though  the  flowers  were,  even  in  Loudon's  time, 
used  for  making  wine. 

Its  value  in  the  kitchen  has  practically  relegated 
it  to  the  kitchen  or  herb  garden,  but  when  in  a 
group,  as  illustrated,  it  may  be  made  serviceable  for 
ornamenting  the  burder  or  wild  garden,  though 
its  biennial  character  lessens  its  value  for  wild 
gardening.  It  is  a  biennial  in  its  habit,  and  should 
thus  either  be  raised  from  seed  or  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  slips.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high,  has 
large  wrinkled,  hoiry  leaves  8  inches  or  '.t  inches 
long,  and  rather  viscid  stems  bearing  racemes  of 
pale  blue  flowers.  Though  fairly  familiar  to 
many,  there  are  a  great  number  who  have  never 
seen  this  old  plant  in  growth. 

The  best  time  for  sowing  seeds  is  at  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April  in  the  open  border, 
transplanting  the  seedlings  to  from  14  inches  to 
IS  inches  apart,  or,  if  wanted  principally  for  an 
ornamental  group,  about  12  inches  apart.  The 
plants  will  flower  the  following  summer.  Though 
there  are  some  prettier  Silvias,  the  Clary  is  an 


A  GRonp  OF  SALVIA  SCLAREA.      (from  a  pho'ograph  by  ifiss  Wiilmott.) 


and  has  been  translated  as  follows:  "How  can 
a  man  die  who  grows  Sage  in  his  garden  ? "  The 
precise  species  of  which  this  is  said  is  not  easy  to 
determine,  for  medicinal  virtues  have  been  ascribed 
to  ([uite  a  number  of  the  species,  and  the  one 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  note — Salvia 
Sclarea,  introduced  in  1562 — has  been  freely  used 
as  a  medicine,  though  nowadays  it  is  of  more  j 
service  for  the  less  important  purposes  of  cookery, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  plant  which 
ministers  in  this  way  to  human  enjoyment  is  not 
a  valuable  one.  An  old  work  in  my  possession — 
"  Dictionarium  Rusticum,  Urbanicum  et  Botani- 
cum  " — thus  speaks  of  it:  "Clary,  when  tender, 
is  an  herb  not  to  be  rejected  in  Sallets  and  in 
Omelets.  'Tis  made  up  with  cream,  fried  in 
sweet  Butter,  and  eaten  with  Sugar,  Juice  of 
Orange  and  Lemmon.  This  plant  is  raised  of  the 
•Seed,  and  said  to  be  good  for  the  Eyes,  as  also  for  , 
strengthening  the  back."  | 

In   these  olden  daj's  there  were  several  plants  I 
called  by  the  name  of  Clary,  and  variously  classed 
under  the  names  of  Sclarea  or  Selarea  and  Hormi- 
nurn.        More     recently    the    name     has     become 
limited  in  its  application  to  Silvia  Sclarea,  a  good  : 


interesting  old  plant,  more  worthy  of  cultivation 
than  many  frequently  seen  in  gardens. 


BRAVOA  GEMIXIFLOEA. 

At  this  season,  when  so  many  lovers  of  flowers 
are  purchasing  bulbs  for  next  season's  bloom,  it 
may  be  useful  to  draw  attention  to  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  summer-flowering  bulbs — Bravoa 
geminiflora,  the  Twin  Flower.  Unfortunately, 
one  cannot  say  that  it  is  hardy  except  in  a  few 
favoured  places  in  the  south  or  in  Ireland,  but 
those  who  have  their  gardens  in  such  districts 
may  well  experiment  with  the  Bravoa,  which  is 
not  very  expensive  ;  while  others  who  may  desire 
a  little-seen  plant  may  profitably  give  it  the 
protection  of  a  frame  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
This  can  be  removed  in  summer  before  the  2  feet 
or  rather  shorter  stems  reach  their  height  and  the 
flowers  begin  to  open.  They  will  be  well  repaid 
by  the  brilliant  orange-red  flowers,  which  come  in, 
as  a  rule,  in  July.  The  flowers,  which  are  tubular 
and  drooping,  are  in  pairs,  whence  the  popular 
name,  the  perianth  being  nearl}'  1  inch  long  as  a 
rule.     The  leaves  are  from  1  foot  to   H   feet  long. 


Bravoa  geminiflora  comes  from  the  mountains  of 
Central  Mexico,  where  it  ascends  to  a  height  of 
7,000  feet  It  was  introduced  in  ISIiS,  and 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Amaryllideie.  The 
bulb  should  be  planted  about  2  inches  deep. 


HELIANTHUS  DANIEL  DEWAR. 

Among  the  numerous  species  and  varieties  of 
perennial  Sunflowers  which  we  have  available  for 
our  gardens  in  autumn,  and  which  frequently 
supply  so  much  good  material  for  cut  flowers,  we 
ought  not  to  omit  Helianlhus  Daniel  Dewar.  It 
belongs  to  the  type  of  Helianthuses  of  similar 
habit  to  H.  rigidus,  and  really  appears  to  have 
been  raised  from  that  useful  and  free-growing 
species.  Unhappily,  it  also  shares  its  spreading 
habit,  which  makes  it  often  so  troublesome  in  a 
mixed  border.  It  is,  however,  so  pleasing  in  itself 
and  so  valuable  when  in  a  cut  state  that  it  is 
worth  giving  some  space  to,  particularly  if  it  can 
have  a  corner  to  itself  where  it  will  not  injure 
other  flowers.  It  resembles  H.  rigidus,  but  has 
the  great  superiority  of  having  more  elegant 
flowers,  seeing  that  when  not  too  old  they  have 
sharply  pointed  and  twisted  petals.  It  is  always 
much  admired  when  in  bloom  with  me,  and  is 
aptly  called  the  Cactus  Sunflower.  It  flowers 
earlier  than  H.  Miss  Mellish,  and  lasts  for  a  long 
lime  in  bloom.  H.  Daniel  Dewar  was  raised  at 
Rothesay  by  Mr.  Michael  Cuthberlson,  and  was 
named  in  honour  of  the  late  curator  of  the  <;lasgow 
Botanic  Gardens.  S.  Arnott. 


DRACOCEPHALUM  PEREGRINUM. 

Though  this  plant  is  little  known  in  private  and 
nursery  gardens  it  deserves,  I  think,  to  be  more 
grown,  and  will  eventually  become  popular  among 
lovers  of  hardy  flowers.  It  is  valuable  on  account 
uf  the  pleasing  blue  of  the  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  pairs.  It  grows  about  1  foot  in  height, 
is  well  suited  for  the  rock  garden  or  mixed  border, 
and  does  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  heavy  rains 
such  as  we  have  experienced  this  year.  It  has 
flowered  for  several  weeks  now,  and  plenty  of 
flowers  continue  to  appear,  which  clearly  demon- 
strates its  value  in  a  season  like  the  present,  the 
majority  of  herbaceous  plants  having  had  anything 
but  a  favourable  time.  A  good  loamy  soil  appears 
to  suit  this  Dragon's  Head  to  perfection,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  produced  with  great  freedom 
along  the  stems,  make  a  good  mass  of  colour,  and 
one  that  is  much  appreciated.     A.  E.  Thatcher. 

CAMPANULA    RHOMBOIDALIS   IN 
THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Campa- 
nulas. It  is  of  medium  height,  about  2  feet  high, 
and  is  of  very  erect  habit.  It  thrives  well  in  most 
soils,  especially  in  a  good  loam  on  a  sunny  site  in 
the  rock  garden  or  herbaceous  border,  is  a 
perfect  cloud  of  rich  blue  during  July,  and 
remaining  a  thing  of  beauty  for  some  time.  It  is 
easily  increased  by  division  either  in  the  autumn 
or  spring,  ripens  a  quantity  of  seed,  and  is  also 
quite  hardy. 


THE     ROCK     GARDEN. 


ROCK    GARDEN-MAKING. 

XIII.— Small  Rock  Beds  on  Flat  Grodnd. 

A  MONG  owners  of  gardens  there  are,  com- 

/\  paratively  speaking,  but  few  who  would 

/   \  And    it  expedient  to  construct  a  rock 

/      \        garden  on  a  scale  as  large  as  that  illus- 

/  J^^      trated  in  the  previous  chapter  (see  The 

Garden  of  August  S).  There  are  many, 

however,  who,  though  possessing  a  garden  of  only 

small   dimensions,    are,   nevertheless,    desirous   of 

adorning   the   same    by   some   modest   and  simple 

arrangement  of  rocks  and    mountain  plants.     For 

such,  a  rock  bed  or   two  will  often  supply  all  that 

is  needed,  and  these,   besides  being  a  great  source 

of   pleasure  to  their  owner,   may  also  be  a  great 

ornament  to  the  garden  generally.     A  rock  bed  of 
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this  kind  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
engraving.  It  was  constructed  a  few  years  ago  at 
the  Manor  House,  Dawlish,  the  property  of  iliss 
Jackson.  Although  in  this  case  the  rock  bed  in 
question  forms  only  the  forerunner,  so  to  speak,  of 
larger  and  more  elaborate  work  only  a  little  way 
off,  it  is  also  at  the  same  time  complete  in  itself, 
and  might  serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  small 
rock  bed  on  flat  level  ground. 

Seen  from  the  particular  point  from  which  I 
took  the  photograph,  the  view  is  foreshortened  and 
the  bed  appears  long  and  narrow,  while  in  reality 
its  width  and  length  are  appro.ximately  equal.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  has  no  clearly  defined 
margin,  but  that  the  lawn  and  the  plants  in  the 
bed  amalgamate  without  any  formal  dividing  line. 


especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  narrow  crevices 
destined  to  become  the  home  of  alpine  plants.  It 
will  be  seen  that  by  using  this  method  the  depth 
of  soil  in  the  rock  bed  would  vary  very  consider- 
ably ;  in  the  raised  portions  it  would  be  i  feet  or 
more,  while  some  of  the  low  portions  would  have 
little  more  than  (J  inches  of  soil  in  them. 

In  planting  such  a  rock  bed  as  the  one  described, 
care  must  of  course  be  taken  not  to  destroy  its 
irregular  character  by  unsuitable  planting.  As  a 
general  rule  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  plant  the 
highest  and  most  prominent  portions  of  such  a  bed 
with  plants  of  a  bold  type,  and  clothing  the  low 
lying  parts  with  the  dwarfest  kind  of  vegetation 
only.  By  this  means  the  contrast  is  emphasised 
and  the  little  rocks  look  more  effective.     A  glance 
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Plants  of  all  kinds  cover  the  bottoms  of  the  stones, 
which  being  thus  partly  hidden  from  view  convey 
the  idea  of  being  the  tops  of  really  large  rocks 
receding  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is 
surprising  how  fine  an  effect  can  be  easily  produced 
by  stones  cropping  in  this  apparently  natural  way 
through  a  plant-covered  surface.  Such  a  bed 
would  not  even  look  out  of  place  on  perfectly  flat 
ground,  provided  its  surroundings  are  also  kept 
irregular. 

Details  of  Construction. 
As  the  rock  bed  is  rather  low  on  the  whole  it 
was  necessary  to  prepare  the  ground  at  some  depth 
below  the  surface.  The  ordinary  method  of  trench- 
ing would  be  useless  in  this  case,  as  the  soil 
would  afterwards  settle  too  much  ;  as  there  would 
thus  be  a  danger  of  stones  and  plants  becoming 
dislodged,  greatly  to  their  disadvantage,  instead 
of  trenching  excavation  was  resorted  to,  and  the 
soil  of  the  whole  bed  was  removed  to  a  depth  of 
about  '2  feet.  Since  it  is  a  mistake  to  build 
rooks  on  the  top  of  loose  soil,  the  building  was 
commenced  on  the  solid  ground  after  excavation. 
The  height  of  the  rock  bed  varied  from  2  feet 
or  3  feet  above  the  original  surface  to  a  foot  or 
18  inches  below  it.  Where,  therefore,  the  rocks 
would  be  buried  inferior  stones  were  used,  but  were 
so  placed  that,  while  forming  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  rocks  above  them,  there  would  be  between 
them  narrow  crevices  filled  with  soil  for  alpine 
plants.  The  best  of  the  earth  previously  removed 
was  mixed  with  small  broken  stones  and  a  little 
leaf-mould,  and  was  then  put  back  between  the 
stones    and    firmly    rammed.      This    ramming    is 


at  the  picture  will  reveal  that  this  principle  was 
practised  in  the  bed  here  illustrated.  Here  the 
most  prominent  parts  were  adorned  with  Linaria 
dalmatica.  Yucca  recurva,  and  ArmeriaCephalotes, 
while  the  lowest  parts  in  the  central  part  of  the 
bed  (not  visible  in  the  picture)  were  clothed  with  a 
carpet  of  Hernieria  glabra,  Veronica  rupestris, 
Pratia  angulata,  Gentiana  verna,  G.  acaulis,  and 
other  very  dwarf  plants.  In  the  foreground  on 
the  right  may  be  seen  a  group  of  Edelweiss 
cropping  up  between  half-hidden  stones. 

Among  other  plants  used  for  this  rock  bed  were 
Acantholimon  glumaceum,  Uianthus  alpinus,  D. 
negleotus,  Morisia  hypogjea,  Ramondia  pvrenaica, 
Saxifraga  longifolia,  S.  oppositifolia,  S.  burse- 
riana,  &c. 

In  making  rocky  beds  of  this  kind  the  great  aim 
should  be  simplicit}',  and  above  all  natural  appear- 
ance. When  well  carried  out  small  beds  such  as 
the  one  described  may  often  be  more  pleasing  in 
their  effect  than  much  more  elaborate  structures. 

Elmside,  Exete.r.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Autumn  and  Spring. 
DuElNr;  the  first  half  of  October  the  bird  life 
of  a  garden  in  the  country  is  almost  more 
interesting  than  at  any  other  time.  In  the 
.spring  we  can  spare  them  less  attention, 
because  the  plants  are  moving  so  fast.     Every 


nook  has  either  its  budding  grace  of  spring  or 
its  swelling  promise  of  summer's  loveliness, 
and  all  over  the  ground  old  friends  are  thrust- 
ing themselves  up  in  their  remembered  corners. 
Then  a  walk  round  the  garden  is  a  series  C'f 
welcome  surprises.  Wherever  you  look  there 
is  something  that  "was  not  here  yesterday."' 
Besides,  you  are  full  of  ambitions  and  ideas. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  things  in  the  glass  house- 
and  the  frames  which  will  go  into  the  garden, 
later,  and  schemes  of  colour  or  arrangements 
of  foliage  for  eti'ect  hover  like  a  mirage  before 
your  eyes  in  every  vista.  With  your  eyes  on 
the  ground  you  do  not  even  see  half  of  the 
birds  which  pay  your  garden  a  Hying  visit,  and 
the  songs  which  vibrate  in  the  shrub- 
beries fall  on  your  ear  as  a  chorus^ 
only,  a  refrain  to  the  song  of  spring 
in  your  own  mind. 

Summer's  Last  Set  Piece. 
But  in  autumn  you  have  had  your 
say   in   the   matter   of    horticulture. 
By  no  means  have  all  of  your  colour 
schemes    and    foliage    effects     been 
realised,  but   in  some   respects  youi 
have  done  better  than  you  expected  ; 
and     as     for     your     failures,     well,, 
summer's  superfluous  tide  of  flowers- 
rose  above   them  and  covered  them 
before  you  had  time  to  deplore  them 
much.      In    September,    before    the 
early  fro.sts  have  come,  you  walk  in 
the    garden    amid     autumn's    over- 
whelming   blaze    of    colour,   as   one 
who  is  looking  on   at  the  last  "  set 
jiiece  "  of  the  year's  fireworks.     It  is 
magnificent,  but  it  will  soon  be  over, 
and  after  that — the  winter.  Then  you 
instinctively  turn  with  sympathy  to. 
the  robin,  who  almost  comes  to  meet 
you    as    you    enter    the    particular 
section  of  the  garden  which  he  has 
constituted  his  domain   and  greets, 
you,   as    it    seems,   with   a   song  of 
grateful    welcome.      T(j    a    certain 
-;         extent    you   are    making    the   same 
mistake  which  you  made  in  spring. 
Then  you  interpreted   the  multitu- 
dinous song  of  the  birds  as  a  chorus 
to   your    own    thoughts,  of    coming 
joys,  whereas  each  song-thrush  and  blackbird 
was  really  shouting  defiance  to  its  neighbour 
over    the    way.      So    now,     when    you    feel 
that    summer    is    slipping    away    from    you, 
and  you  are  glad  to  hear  a  cheery  voice,  you 
accept  the  robin's  welcome  of  himself  to  your 
premises  as  an  appropriate  compliment  of  the 
season.     Yet  all  the  while  the   tawny-chested 
rascal  is  only  shouting  defiance  to  every  other 
robin — including  her  who  was  his  wife  until  a. 
few  weeks  ago— within  hearing. 

The  FAMriiAK  ftoBiN. 
Yet  there  is  just  a  little  of  something  else 
in  the  robin's  mind  as  he  deliberately  sings  at 
you  from  the  liranch  where  he  has  taken  up 
his  position  full  in  view  and  close  at  hand.  He 
could  have  defied  his  neighbours  just  as  eft'ec- 
tively  from  any  other  tree  ;  and  the  fact  that 
he  comes  near  to  you  and  accompanies  your 
progress  through  his  domain,  also  that  he 
always  perches  near  the  gardener  when  the 
latter  is  digging,  shows  that  the  robin's 
acquaintance  with  man  has  been  long-lasting 
enough  to  stamp  an  ancestral  instinct  of 
friendship  and  familiarity  upon  his  mind. 
Judging  by  the  permanence  of  many  obsolete 
instincts  in  the  world  of  animals  (not  excluding 
man)  this  must  mean  that  our  ancestors  have 
known  the  robin's  ancestors  for  a  very  long 
time  indeed.  There  is,  therefore,  some  reason 
after   all  why   we   should   accept   the  robin's 
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October  song  as  in  some  sort  a  greeting  ;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  something  which  lasts  for  us 
through  the  centuries  which  see  so  much  of 
change. 

Too  Familiar  Doves. 
But  the  robin  is  by  no  means  the  only  bird 
which  enlivens  the  garden  now.  While 
putting  on  my  cap  one  morning  in  the  hall  I 
looked  through  the  glass  door  and  saw  one  of 
the  Barbary  doves  on  the  bird-table.  These 
doves  might  be  called  hardy  exotics  for  the 
wild  garden.  Even  on  the  bleak  Norfolk 
Coast  they  thrive  out  of  doors  at  all  seasons, 
and  multiply  amazingly.  They  become 
absurdly  tame,  too,  with  a  little  encourage- 
ment, and  for  a  stranger  coming  into  the 
garden  it  is  rather  embarrassing  to  hear  a 
sudden  whirr  of  wings  and  find  that  he  has  a 
dove  on  his  head.  The  first  thing  that  you 
usually  have  to  do  on  entering  a  neighbour's 
garden  is  to  take  off  your  hat  to  somebody, 
and  it  becomes  ([uite  a  complicated  operation 
when  you  have  to  take  off  a  dove  too, 
especially  when  the  bird  resents  the  pro- 
ceeding and  pecks  your  fingers  or  buffets  your 
hand  with  its  wing.  But  you  need  not 
encourage  your  doves  to  be  tamer  than  you 
desire,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
take  to  a  free  life  makes  them  very  pleasant 
additions  to  a  garden  in  which  there  are 
suitable  evergreens  for  nesting-tree.'!.  Bud- 
gerigars thrive  and  multiply  out  of  doors  too, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficient  sense 
to  evade  cats,  while  parrots,  though  they  are 
hardy  and  happy  at  large,  fiy  too  far  and  offer 
too  gorgeous  a  temptation  to  the  casual 
gunner  to  be  safely  acclimatised  anywhere  but 
on  a  large  estate. 

Exotic  Gakden  Birds. 

We  have  not  yet,  however,  reached  the 
time— though  it  is  coming,  no  doubt — when 
part  of  the  recognised  charms  of  a  garden  will 
be  the  exotic  birds  which  have  made  their 
homes  there,  and  meanwhile  we  can  do  well 
enough  with  our  liritish  kinds.  While  the 
Barbary  dove  was  sitting  on  the  bird-table  a 
thrush  suddenly  popped  on  to  it,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  dove 
pretended  that  he  had  not  been  startled. 
Encouraged  by  the  thru.sh's  presence,  the 
verandah  robin  dropped  down  to  the  table 
from  the  Honeysuckle  overhead,  and  the  dove 
departed,  as  much  as  to  say,  "This  place  is 
becoming  too  common  for  me."  After  the 
robin  came  a  blue  tit,  and,  seeing  that  the 
bird-table  was  in  fair  working  order,  I  sallied 
forth. 

Trespassing  on  Your  Own  Ground. 

My  appearance  was  the  signal  for  an  exodus 
of  starlings  from  the  lawn  and  for  a  missel 
thrush  to  "churr"  excitedly  from  the  Poplar 
opposite,  because  he  regards  the  near  shrubbery 
as  his  winter  domain  and  objects  to  human 
beings  entering  it.  He  objects  even  more 
strongly  to  song  thrushes  and  blackbirds,  but 
these  birds  are  ho  elusive  that  he  never  knows 
how  many  of  them  are  lurking  in  the  ever- 
greens, though  as  you  pass  through  the 
"chuck-chuck-chuck"  of  the  startled  thrush 
on  one  side  and  the  "  chak-chak-chok-chok- 
chok  "  of  the  agitated  blackbird  on  the  other 
must  inform  him  what  an  ineffective  blockade 
he  has  established.  These  birds  have  all 
adopted  their  solitary  bachelor  or  grass  widow 
lives  for  the  winter,  as  has  the  great  tit,  who 
scolds  at  you  from  the  Larches  in  a  slightly 
louder  tone  and  hoarser  kny  than  that  of  the 
blue  tit,  but  otherwise  using  the  same  notes 
■with  the  same  pretence  of  menace.  The 
shrubbery  rol>in  chitters  in  expostulation  at 
the  disturbance  which  you  are  creating,  and 


you  cannot  help  walking  stealthily,  like  a 
trespasser,  since  the  birds  resent  your  presence 
in  your  own  shrubbery  so  much.  But  by  so 
doing  you  gain  much,  for  you  catch  pretty 
glimpses  of  small  wild  life  at  every  turn. 

E.  K.  K. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 


THE    LARGER    BROOMS. 

THERE  is  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  size  attained  by  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Broom  family,  for  whereas 
the  white  Spanish  or  Portuguese  Broom 
(Cytisus  albus),  herein  figured,  will 
reach  a  height  of  7  feet  or  8  feot,  some 
of  the  species  are  quite  procumbent,  being,  in  fact, 
ideal  plants  for  the  rockwork.  Taking  the  larger 
Broorus  in  their  order  of  flowering,  the  first  to  unfold 
its  blossoms  is 

Cytisus  pr.ecox,  known  popularly  as  the  Sulphur 
Broom.  This  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  albus  and  the 
more  uncommon  C.  purgans.  Id  is  a  native  of 
Central  Europe,  and  seldom  seen  in  cultivation. 
C.  pra'oo.K  is  in  every  way  a  delightful  shrub, 
denser  in  growth  than  the  white  Spanish  Broom, 
though  quite  as  free.  In  the  early  days  of  May  a 
thriving  example  of  this  Broom    will   be  ijuite  a 


after  a  time — at  least,  under  certain  conditions — it 
becomes  leggy  and  worn  out,  in  which  case  the' 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  plant  young  ones  to  take  their 
place,  for  cutting  back  these  old  plants  is  never  a» 
success. 

C.  scoPARius  (the  common  Broom  of  the  British. 
Isles)  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the- 
genus,  but  it  has  also  given  rise  to  two  or  three 
very  striking  varieties.  It  is  essentially  a  plant 
for  gravelly  soils,  and  on  open  commons  it  often, 
forms  a  gorgeous  feature  when  in  bloom.  The  fact- 
that  it  is  hardy  in  many  parts  of  the  country  musb. 
not  be  allowed  to  militate  against  employing  it  for 
ornamental  purposes  in  the  garden,  particularly 
where  it  is  not  common  in  a  wild  state.  The- 
variety  that  has  attracted  by  far  the  larger  share 
of  attention  of  late  years  is  andreanus,  which  was 
discovered    in   Normandy    by  M.    E.    Andri;.      It7 

I  diflers  from  the  type  in  the  wings  being  of  a  rich 
brownish  crimson,  which  feature  causes  it  to  stand/ 
out  conspicuous  among  all  the  Brooms.  This 
variety  after  its  discovery  soon  became  generally 

j  cultivated,  but  the  usual  method  of  increase — at 
least  in  its  early  days — was  to  graft  it  on  to  young 
seedling  stocks  of  the  Laburnum.  Plants  so 
obtained  had  an  unpleasant  trait  of  dying  off  sud- 
denly without  any  apparent  reason,  but  for  all' 
this  the  grafting  still  goes  on.  Seed  ripens  freely 
and  plants  can  be  readily  obtained  in  this  way,  but. 
as  a  rule  a  large  percentage  of  the  seedlings  revert- 
to  the  normal  golden-flowered  form.    Cuttings,  toOj 


GROUP  or  THE   WHITE  SPANISH    BROOM    (CYTISUS  ALBUS). 
{From  a  photograph  kindly  sent  by  Sirs.  Frank  Gamclt,  Adsett  Court,  Westhury-on-Trym,  Gloucester.) 


mass  of  sulphur-coloured  flowers.  It  seeds  freely, 
but  the  plants  cannot;  be  depended  upon  to  come 
true  when  raised  in  this  way,  hence  it  is  often 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  strike  root  more 
readily  than  many  others.  I 

C.  ALBUS  comes  as  a  succession  to  the  species 
just  named,  and  for  a  fortnight  or  so  it  is  one  of ; 
the  most  conspicuous  shrubs  that  we  have.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seeds,  which  germinate  readily, 
and  the  young  plants  so  obtained  increase  quickly 
in  size.  As  they  grow  up,  however,  they  trans- 
plant badly,  hence  this  Broom  must  be  perma- 
nently planted  when  young,  or  in  some  instances 
the  seed  may  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain.     One  feature  of  the  white  Broom  is  that 


do  not  strike  readily,  though  a  few  are  obtained  \a 
this  manner. 

C.  s.  PALLIDUS  (Moonlight  Broom)  is  an  old,  stilt 
uncommon,  but  very  beautiful  form,  in  which  the> 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  whitish  yellow,  well  expressed 
by  the  word  "  moonlight."  Besides  these  two- 
varieties  there  is  a  creeping  form,  which  is  a  good 
rock  plant.  Though  often  grafted  standard  high, 
it  has  at  best  an  artificial  appearance  so  treated. 

C.  nii:ricans  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  larger  Brooms,  for  its  usual  height  is  3  feet  to 
4  feet,  but  it  is  so  beautiful  that  it  must  not  be 
passed  over.  This  forms  a  rather  upright  shrub 
with  slender  branches  clothed  with  trifoliate 
leaves,    and    terminated    by    numeroits    spikes    of. 
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bright  yellow  flowers,  of  which  a  succession  is 
kept  up  from  July  till  the  autumn.  It  must 
•certainly  be  included  in  any  list  of  choice  flowering 
shrubs. 

One  great  merit  of  the  diflferent  members  of  the 
IBroom  family,  and  indeed  many  of  their  allies, 
is  that  they  will  thrive  even  in  dry,  gravelly,  and 
sandy  soils  where  many  other  shrubs  would  soon 
perish.  This  is,  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the 
■deep  descending  nature  of  their  roots,  as  by  these 
they  obtain  nourishment,  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
•of  more  surface-rooting  subjects.  This  is  the 
principal  reason  that  they  do  not  transplant  well, 
as  there  are  scarcely  any  fibrous  roots,  and  in 
lifting  the  main  ones  are  almost  sure  to  be  more 
•or  less  injured.  H.  P. 


COTONEASTER    FRIGIDA. 

As  a  rule,  this  Himalayan  species  can  be  depended 
upon  to  flower  and  fruit  freely  every  year,  and  as 
at  both  periods  it  is  ornamental  it  makes  a  verv 
■desiiable  shrub  for  the  shrubbery  or  pleasure 
.:grounds.  It  was  first  introduced  in  1824,  and  in 
some  places  very  large  specimens  are  to  be  found. 
In  habit  it  makes  a  large,  shapely  bush,  with 
strong-growing  branches,  shoots  4  feet  or  .5  feet  in 
length  being  made  in  a  single  season.  The  leaves 
are  elliptical,  4  inches  to  6  inches  long,  and 
li  inches  wide,  and  are  woolly  beneath,  especially 
when  young.  The  flowers  are  in  largo  corymbs 
and  are  white,  the  flowering  period  being  late 
spring.  The  bright  red  fruits  set  freely,  and  are 
ripe  about  September.  In  mild  weather  they 
bang  until  winter,  but  in  severe  weather  birds 
•clear  them  off  quickly.  At  Carclew,  near  Falmouth, 
the  residence  of  Colonel  Tremayne,  a  very  fine 
specimen  may  be  seen.  About  the  middle  of 
•September  it  was  smothered  with  fruits.  The 
.plant  is  about  '25  feet  high  and  40  feet  through,  of 
iperfect  shape,  clothed  with  branches  from  base  to 


summit.  It  would  have  been  larger,  but  has  had 
to  be  hard  pruned  from  want  of  space.  For  a 
slirubbery  of  strong-growing  plants  it  is  excellent, 
while  as  an  isolated  specimen  it  is  also  valuable. 
It  is  increased  readily  by  means  of  seeds,  and 
young  plants  come  into  bearing  when  about  five 
J  ears  old.  W.  D. 
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THE  GLADIOLUS. 

CONSISTING  of  nearly  140  species, 
the  genus  Gladiolus  is  a  large  one, 
but  of  these  a  considerable  number 
are  of  small  garden  worth — at  any 
rate,  compared  with  the  magnifi- 
cent hybrids  associated  with  the 
names  of  Suchet,  Lemoine,  and  Max  Leichtlin 
on  the  Continent  and  Kelway  and  Burrell  in 
our  own  country.  It  is  of  these  latter  I  pro- 
pose to  give  my  cultural  experience,  but,  before 
proceeding  to  details,  I  think  it  is  advisable  to 
touch  on  a  section  of  early-flowering  Gladioli 
which  are  largely  cultivated  on  the  Continent 
and  deserve  much  more  attention  by  us  than 
they  seem  to  get. 

1  refer  to  the  varieties  and  hybrids  of  G. 
bland  us,  G.  ramosus,  and  G.  cardinalis,  fitly 
associated  together,  as  they  may  be  planted  in 
the  autumn,  flower  in  May  and  .June,  and  can 
be  lifted  in  August,  when,  after  sorting,  they 
may  be  replanted  later  in  November.  The 
blandus  (nanus)  varieties  are  the  dwarfest, 
averaging  from  1  foot  to  2  feet,  and  flower  in 
May  in  the  open  ground  ;  ramosus  and  cardi- 
nalis varieties  average  2  feet  to  .3  feet  and  over, 
and  flower  in  June  and  July.  Nearly  all  the 
named  varieties  listed  in  the  Dutch  and 
French  catalogues  are  worth  growing,  and 
some  are  of  great  beauty,  lasting  well  when 
cut,  for,  though  the  pips  on  some  spikes 
are  not  very  numerous  and  of  somewhat 
fugitive  duration,  they  open  in  ciuick 
succession. 

_  A  deep,  rich,  well-drained  soil  and  sunny 
site  suit  them  ;  the  chief  protection  they 
seem  to  require  is  from  excessive  wet  in 
the  autumn  and  winter,  and  from  winds 
and  pelting  rains  when  the  spikes  appear. 
Without  this  protection,  unfortunately,  the 
usual  sequence  of  climatic  events  in  this 
country  goes  against  them,  and  mild  autumn 
and  winter  rains  induce  premature  top- 
growth,  which,  though  capable  of  enduring 
a  good  deal  of  dry  cold  at  that  season 
resents  exceedingly  the  succession  of  freezing 
and  thawing  which  generally  occurs  with  us. 
They  are  charming  in  pots  if  plunged  outside 
in  coal  ashes  and  kept  fairly  dry  till  the  end  of 
February,  when  they  may  be  allowed  to  come 
on  gradually  in  a  sunny  corner  of  the  green- 
house. Place  from  three  to  six  corms  in  a 
5-inch  or  6inch  pot,  with  good  fibrous  loam 
and  coarse  grit  and  very  fi-ee  drainage.  The 
water-can  needs  restraint  till  growth  indoors  is 
active,  and  then  a  pinch  of  a  good  fertiliser  in 
the  pot  is  a  great  help.  After  flowering  plant 
them  out  in  a  warm  corner  to  complete  growth 
and  ripen.  The  following  is  a  selection  of 
charming  varieties  : 

Blandus  Section.— Blushing  Bride,  white 
and  crimson  ;  Carnot,  scarlet  :  Eulalia,  rose ; 
L'lTnique,  orange  ;  Peach  Blossom,  pink ; 
Salmon  Queen  ;  and  Sydonic,  ro.se. 

Ramosus  Varieties  are  not  so  numerous, 
but  Amsterdam  and  Queen  A'ictoria,  red  and 
white  flaked  ;  Van  Speyk,  salmon-pink  ;  and 
fonnosissimus,  scarlet  and  white,  are  good. 
G.  cardinalis  and  G.  insignis  are  also  brilliant 
reds  and  very  showy,  flowering  with  the  above. 
Next  in  order  of  flowering  are 


Lemoine's  Hybrids,  originating  from  a 
cross  between  G.  purpureo-auratus  and  G. 
gandavensis.  This  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  Lemoinei  and  Marie  Lemoine, 
two  varieties  which,  though  thought  much  of 
then,  are  nowhere  now.  The  small  hooded 
type  of  flower  and  the  harsh  contrasts 
of  colour  are  giving  way  to  varieties  with 
stronger  spikes,  large  well-opened  ttower.s,  and 
colours  of  beautiful  harmony  and  softness, 
extending  from  white  to  the  deepest  maroon, 
and  including  several  forms  also  of  violet-blue 
shades.  In  the  production  of  these  no 
consistency  of  hybridising  appears  to  be  being 
adhered  to  ;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  in  a  few 
years'  time  there  will  be  no  clearly  defined 
type.s  representative  of  the  various  sections  of 
Gladioli  classed  under  the  names  of  Lemoinei, 
Saundersi  and  gandavensis.  The  only  important 
differences  will  be  habit  and  time  of  flowering. 

However,  at  present  the  Lemoinei  hybrids 
are  distinct  enough  in  many  cases  by  flowering 
earlier  (July),  in  having  more  slender  peduncles, 
and  flowers  from  1  inch  to  .3  inches  across,  with 
the  basal  segment  or  segments  usually  blotched 
or  spotted  with  a  colour  different  to  that  of  the 
ground  colour.  Their  culture  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  next  two  sections.  I  have  not 
found  them  appreciably  hardier  or  any  advan- 
tage in  autumn  planting.  Some  of  the 
varieties  are  positively  ugly  by  reason  of  the 
harsh  contrasts  of  colour.  The  hooded  flower 
is  also  to  my  mind  highly  objectionable.  The 
following  varieties  are,  however,  very  pretty  : 
Venus  of  Milo,  white,  purple  spot ;  Princess 
Altieri,  white,  crimson  blotch;  Gil  Bias,  salmon, 
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large  blood-red  blotches  ;  Devil  de  Carnot, 
crimson  ;  Lacordaire,  fiery  red  ;  M.  Lereque, 
crimson,  pencilled  yellow  ;  Eldorado,  yellow, 
dark  blotch. 

The  varieties  of  garden  Gladioli  included 
under  the  names  of 

SaUNDERSI,   XANCEIA.NUS,  AND   ChILDSI 

are,  or  were,  originally  hybrids  between  G. 
Saundersi  (species)  and  varieties  of  Lemoinei 
and  gandavensis.  This  cross  resulted  in  a 
tyjje  of  plant  having  very  large  open  flowers, 
too  large  often  for  the  peduncle,  which  partook 


least,  (2)  made  firm  before  planting,  (3)  and  an  which  is  due  to  their  fancied  resemblance  to 
abundant  supply  of  j)hosphatic  fertiliser  be  the  genus  Crocus,  which  belongs  to  the  Iris 
afforded.  The  two  first  considerations  are  best  family,  whereas  Colchicum  belongs  to  the 
efl'ected  by  autumn  trenching,  or  at  least  Lily  order,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
bastard  trenching.  The  soil  then  settles  down  the  true  autumn-flowering  Crocus,  of  which 
naturally  during  the  winter.  As  to  the  third,  there  are  now  so  many  beautiful  ones.  Owing 
basic  slag,  along  with  a  good  dressing  of  stable  to  their  habit  of  flowering  when  leafless, 
manure  dug  into  the  second  spit,  is,  perhaps,  Coichicums  look  best  when  planted  in  the 
best  for  stiff  loams,  clays,  and  genuine  peaty  grass,  and  there  are  few  more  pleasing  sights  in 
soils.  On  lighter  soils  steamed  bone  flour  is  the  garden  or  woodland  during  the  waning 
preferable.  In  both  cases  let  the  application  months  of  the  year  than  a  patch  of  them, 
be  liberal  the  first  time,  say  lib.  for  every  They  are  also  extremely  useful  for  helpmg 
3  square  yards.     For  really  sandy  soils  super-   to  brighten  the  herbaceous  borders  when  other 


rather  weak.  Personally  I  do  not  think  the 
majority  of  varieties  of  this  section  are  any 
improvement  in  themselves  on  those  of 
gandavensis  forms,  the  flowers  being  very 
often  loose  and  flimsy  in  petal  and  just  as 
ugly  in  form  as  the  hooded  type  of  Lemoinei. 
The  colours  also,  in  quite  a  number  of  varieties 
listed  in  catalogues,  are  not  pleasing,  and, 
what  is  an  important  character  from  a  decora 


of    the   character   of    G.    Saundersi   in    being  ^  phosphate  of  lime  3lb.,  along  with  sulphate  of   plants   are  fast  passing  their   best,  while  the 

_„u 1.      r> 11..  T  J i  ^u;.-i.  .u_    pjjtash    lib.,  for  every   3  square  yards   raked    choicer   sorts  are   fit  for   the    rockery.      Col- 

into  the  top  spit  about  a  month  before  planting  chicums  are  not  particular  as  to  soil,  providing 
gives  markedly  good  results.  A  regular  dressing  it  is  fairly  rich  and  has  a  tendency  to  conserve 
of  slaked  lime  over  the  beds  during  the  winter  the  moisture,  as  when  planted  on  very  light 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  the  rod  the  first  time,  soils  the  foliage  is  apt  to  become  burnt" by  the 
and  half  this  quantity  each  succeeding  winter  sun  if  the  summer  be  at  all  dry,  causing 
is  nearly  always  of  great  value.  Gladioli  premature  ripening  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
especially  seem  to  appreciate  it,  moreover  it  is  weakening  of  the  bulbs.  Planting  should 
...  ,  worth  noting  that   superphosphate    has   been    always   be    completed    before   the   middle  of 

tive  point  of  view,  there  is  not  usually  an  found  by  e.xperiment  to  fail  in  the  absence  of  August,  as  root  action  commences  about 
orderly  sequence  of  development  of 
the  flowers  up  the  spike.  Two  or 
three  gigantic  flowers  at  the  base  will 
open  and  wither  before  those  above 
■develop,  and  these  are  very  much 
smaller,  out  of  all  proportion  in  fact. 
Nevertheless,  the  introduction  of  this 
section  will,  and  already  is,  leading 
to  grand  results.  Careful  and 
judicious  crossing  between  the  sturdy 
varieties  of  gandavensis,  with  their 
thick-set  spikes,  and  good  coloured 
varieties  of  Saundersi  is  resulting  in 
Gladioli  of  splendid  type,  with  the 
faults  on  both  sides  of  the  parents 
nicely  corrected. 

A  few  good  varieties  are  Abbe 
Eoucourt,  deep  crimson;  A.  R.  Smith, 
carmine  and  yellow  ;  Ferdinand 
Kegeljahn,  orange  and  salmon ; 
Pacha,  orange.  And  under  the 
Childsi  group  are  Kitty  Leyland, 
very  large  rich  pink  ;  Mrs.  Bird, 
rose ;  Ben  Hur,  a  very  large  flowered 
but  dwarf  variety,  with  a  much 
dotted  and  pencilled  pink  flower.  A 
number  of  the  Childsi  varieties  are, 
in  my  opinion,  very  much  overrated. 
Coming  now  to  the  best  known, 
the  most  cultivated,  and  still  the 
most  useful,  as  well  as  the  finest 
section,  the  varieties  of 

G.  GANDAVENSIS,  we  may  as  well 
refer  to  its  origin,  or  what  is  said  to 
have  been  its  origin,  viz.,  a  cross 
between  G.  cardinalis  and  G.  psittacinus,  a  sufHciency  of  basic  lime  compounds  in  the  I  that  time,  and  it  is  important  for  the  health 
though  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  soil.  Twice  during  the  growing  season  I  give  of  the  bulbs  to  preserve  these  early  roots. 
G.  oppositifolius  is  accountable  for  the  my  beds  a  sprinkle  of  nitrate  of  soda,  lib.  to  C.  autumnale  is  found  wild  in  some  parts  of 
■origin  of  the  light  ground  varieties,  the  each  10  square  yards,  the  first  time  in  May  and  England,  it  contains  a  poisonous  alkaloid, 
"whites  and  purples.  Anyway,  the  best  types  again  in  the  first  week  in  July,  the  results  this  called  Colchicine,  which  is  used  in  medicine, 
of  G.  gandavensis  are  magnificent  garden  rainy  season  have  been  most  marked,  some  and  on  this  account  must  not  be  planted  where 
flowers.  Every  colour  except  clear  blue  has  untreated  beds  being  far  behind  the  nitrated  cattle  can  eat  it,  as  it  may  prove  dangerous. 
l)een  attained,  and  the  most  fastidious  senti-   beds  in  vigour.    If  the  above  procedure  as  to       Physic  Gardens,  Chehea.  W.  Hales. 

mentalist  may  be  satisfied  with  the  perfection   chemical  fertilisers   seems  complicated,   then  ]  

■of  form  and  bearing  of  their  massive  spikes,  try  a  combined  manure  (after  trenching  and 
whether  as  seen  in  the  open  garden  or  when  manuring  in  the  ordinary  way)  such  as  Clay's. 
■cut  for  the  decoration  of  the  house.  Their  .  Use  as  a  top-dressing  28lb.  to  the  rod  after 
•cultural  requirements  are  not  e.xacting.  There  planting,  and  again  in  June,  raking  it  well  in 
are  certain  conditions  under  which  they  will    between  the  rows.  , 

'  ■  ■  Thatiet.  W.  C.  Bull.      | 

(To  be  continued.)  \ 
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TYING. 


not  thrive,  but  these  are  few  ;  they  cannot 
■endure  shade  of  any  kind,  and  prolonged 
■drought  induces  abortion  of  their  spikes  and 
premature  ripening,  hence  they  rarely  succeed 
in  dry,  shallow  soils.  Organic  manures  should 
be  kept  away  from  their  corms.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  open  site  is  obtainable,  I  believe 
■Gladioli  can  be  successfully  grown  in  any  soil, 
provided  it  is  (1)  deeply  worked  2  feet  at  the 


MEADO\V    SAFFRONS    AT 
CHELSEA. 

The  members  of  the  genus  Colchicum  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  autumn-flowering  bulbs, 
popularly  called  "autumn-flowering  Crocuses," 


Happy  of  old  in  their  gardens  were  the  fabled 
race  of  the  Hyperboreans  who  lived  in  perpetual 
calm,  beyond  the  sources  of  northern  storms 
and  happy  were  the  dwellers  in  the  sheltered 
vales  round  Athens,  where — so  says  their 
native  poet — the  bright  golden  Crocus  and  the 
Daflbdil  with  its  fair  clusters  flowered  in 
winter  untouched  by  any  gale.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  denounce  tying,  and  to  say  that 
flowers  look  best  in  the  posture  in  which 
Xature  places  them,  but  let  these  critics  try  a 
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season  in  Edge  Hall  Garden,  into  which  winds 
contrive  to  twist  themselves,  from  whatever 
point  of  the  compass  tbey  blow.  Add  to  this 
the  wetness  of  the  subsoil,  which  makes  the 
plants  grow  tall  and  deficient  in  backbone,  so 
that  they  not  only  get  blown  sideways  but  turn 
over  until  their  heads  touch  the  ground  behind 
them  like  acrobats.  If  these  flowers  are  to  be 
kept  visible  tying  them  becomes  a  necessity. 

But  few  gardening  operations  reipiire  more 
study  and  practice  than  tying.  The  tying 
apparatus  at  Edge  Hall  forms  a  very  important 
part  of  the  gardening  stock.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  several  tons  of  iron  rods,  not  made 
for  plant  stakes,  or  they  would  cost  four  or  five 
times  as  much  as  they  do,  but  plain  round  iron 
bars,  varying  in  size  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  cut 
obliquely,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  blunt  point, 
into  lengths  of  from  2  feet  to  6  feet.  These 
cost  about  10s.  per  hundredweight,  and  last 
for  ever ;  they  are  generally  painted  ^reen. 
The  prunings  of  Apjile  trees  are  useful  for 
tying  small  plants  such  as  double  Daffodils. 
Westerly  gales  sometimes  twist  Daftodils  off 
at  the  ground  line  by  dozens,  so  in  exposed 
places  choice  Daffodil  flowers  like  King  Alfred 
and  Weardale  Perfection  have  to  be  tied.  Small 
branching  sticks  of  Hazel,  such  as  the  tops  of 
Pea  rods,  are  useful  for  things  with  slender 
stems,  like  single  and  double  florists'  Pyre- 
thrums.  The.se  should  be  inserted  whilst  the 
growing  stalks  are  still  short,  and  their  lieight 
should  be  less  than  that  of  the  plant  at  flower- 
ing. Raflia  is  a  better  tying  material  than 
string  for  small  plants,  but  for  larger  stalks  soft 
sacking  twine,  costing  5d.  per  lb.  is  used,  or  for 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  top-heavy,  like  the 
tallest  perennial  Sunflowers  or  the  double 
Rudbeckia  laciniata,  tarred  thatching  cord  is 
required. 

No  one  would  wish  to  tie  up  a  stalk  which 
was  likely  to  support  itself  without  it,  so  dis- 
cretion founded  on  experience  must  be  u.sed. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  black-stalked  late- 
flowering  Sunflower,  said  to  be  a  variety  of 
Helianthus  tuberosus,  which  grows  6  feet  high, 
with  a  spreading  forest  of  stalks,  and  will 
resist  a  whole  gale.  Plants  of  this  nature  are 
few,  but  they  are  carefully  noted  and  cherished. 
One  or  two  of  the  tallest  species  of  Cimicifuga 
are  equally  wind  proof.  In  the  year  1896  the 
writer  tried  how  far  he  could  do  without  tying 
up,  and  a  decree  went  out  that  nothing  was  to 
be  tied  without  his  special  orders.  July  was 
fine  and  calm  and  gave  encouragement  to  the 
experiment,  then  came  a  wet  August,  followed 
by  a  September  of  gales.  The  tallest  of  the 
untied  plants  were  twisted  oflF  at  the  ground 
level  first,  then  followed  such  a  general  destruc- 
tion that  it  was  resolved  never  again  to  trust  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  ./Eolus. 

To  descend  to  particulars  about  the  using  of 
the  iron  rods  :  Delphiniums,  tall  Phloxes, 
Michaelmas  Daises,  and  such  like  stalks  ought 
to  have  a  loose  tie  before  they  are  2  feet  hio-h 
to  prevent  the  stems  getting  bent  when  young, 
in  which  case  it  is  very  difficult  ever  to  get 
them  straight  again  ;  this  is  merely  a  prelimi- 
nary precaution.  If  there  are  many  stalks,  at 
least  three  or  four  rods  should  be  used  to  each 
plant.  It  is  better  not  to  fix  the  rods  quite 
upright,  but  they  should  lean  a  little  outwards, 
as  It  IS  not  well  for  the  stalks  to  present  a  stitt' 
row  like  a  company  of  soldiers  on  parade  :  nor 
is  it  wise  generally  to  make  a  .sort  of  cradle  of 
the  rods,  and  place  the  stalks  loose  inside,  or 
they  tumble  about  from  side  to  side  accord'ino- 
to  the  wind.  A  portion  of  them  should  be 
made  fast  to  each  rod,  and  room  enough  should 
be  given  for  every  side  of  ear-h  panicle  of 
flowers  to  cx[.aiid.     TIil-  toj^s  of  ilie  rods  ought 


not  to  project  above  the  flowers.  Thin  Bamboo 
Canes  have  lately  become  very  cheap  and  are 
much  uised  for  supporting  plants  in  borders. 
They  do  not  hold  up  nearly  so  much  weight 
nor  offer  so  much  resistance  to  wind  as  iron 
rods,  and  unless  the  tie  is  made  just  above  a 
joint  it  slips.  They  are  also  less  durable  than 
metal,  and  are  less  easy  to  fix  in  the  ground. 
For  making  holes  for  that  purpose  a  short  bar 
of  iron  an  inch  in  diameter,  sharpened  at  one 
end  and  at  the  other  turned  round  into  a 
handle  will  be  found  u.seful. 

The  habit  of  leaving  plants  to  be  tied  until 
they  are  in  bloom  and  sprawling  on  the  ground, 
and  then  collecting  all  the  stalks  together  and 
tying  them  flowers  inwards  like  a  besom  head, 
as  is  done  in  some  gardens,  is  enough  to  dis- 
credit the  whole  practice.  Tying  must  not  be 
deferred  but  the  need  for  it  must  be  anticipated, 
and  it  must  be  done  leisurely  to  be  done  well. 
There  is  no  operation  in  gardening  of  which 
the  proverbial  verse  of  the  old  Greek  poet,  the 
author  of  "Works  and  Days,"  is  more  true  — 
"  The  man  who  puts  off  work  till  to-morrow  is 
for  ever  struggling  with  calamities,"  so  do  not 
wait  until  the  barometer  jumps  down  half  an 
inch  in  a  night  and  we  are  told  that  the  warn- 
ing cone  has  been  hoisted  in  all  districts. 
Gales  are  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later — 

"  tu  nisi  ventis 
Debea  ludibriuni,  cave." 

A  little  forethought  might  have  prevented 
the  wreckage  of  choice  ornaments  which  "  all 
the  King's  horses  and  all  the  Queen's  men 
cannot  set  up  again." 

Edge  Hall,  Mnljias.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 
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The  Lace  Bark. 

This  is  not  a  tree  that  would  attract  particular 
attention.  Its  form  is  very  ordinary  as  well  as  its 
foliage.  But  the  bark  in  which  the  trunk  and 
limbs  are  encased  is  of  a  very  peculiar  and 
beautiful  kind.  When  stripped  from  the  tree  it 
looks  white  and  regular,  but  in  no  respect  different 
from  that  of  the  Trumpet  tree  and  others  which 
produce  an  excellent  bark  for  making  ropes.  If 
this  is  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  water  the  thin 
layers  are  easily  separated.  When  these  layers 
are  drawn  out  with  the  fingers  the  fibres  part  one 
from  the  other,  and  the  appearance  is  that  of  a 
very  fine  kind  of  net  lace.  It  is  astonishing  how 
large  a  piece  of  vegetable  lace  may  be  drawn  out 
of  a  small  piece  of  bark,  and  how  great  is  its 
strength.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments 
and  bags  are  made  from  it,  and  are  greatly  valued. 
This  leads  uo  to  observe  a  fine  plant  that  grows 
in  the  hedges,  which  is  commonly  called 

The  Dahoer  Plant. 
It  is  so  named  on  account  of  the  sharp,  dagger-like 
points  of  the  long  leaves  which  grow  from  the  tall 
stem.  The  plant  varies  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in 
height,  and  these  long  dark  green  leaves  radiate  from 
the  stem  on  every  side.  But  the  peculiarity  of  this 
plant  is  the  quality  of  the  fibre  of  which  the  leaves 
are  composed.  These,  when  carefully  peeled  off, 
are  of  the  most  delicate  softne!5s  and  exquisitely 
fine  ;  it  resembles  more  the  Chinese  rice  paper  than 
anything  that  may  be  mentioned,  though  superior 
to  it  in  the  delicacy  of  its  colour  and  the  extreme 
closeness  of  its  formation.  Piecesare  obtained  about 
3  inches  or  4  inches  square,  but  these  are  hardly 
capable  of  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  writing. 
Drawings  and  paintings  are  often  executerl  on 
them,  and  in  softness  and  beauty  they  exceed  the 
miniatures  that  are  drawn  on  ivor}-.  There  seems 
to  be  no  substance  so  admirably  suited  for  flower 
painting. 

The  Bamboo 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  trees  to 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.     In  every  part 


it  is  met  with,  and  is  made  to  serve  in  that  which 
is  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  the  shoots 
multiply  from  a  young  Bamboo  plant.  Whet* 
looking  at  the  elegant  young  reeds  that  are 
grouped  together  one  could  hardly  imagine  that 
they  would  by  and  by  form  such  a  magnificent, 
and  immense  group  of  trees.  The  difference  is 
simply  in  size  and  not  in  character.  The  small 
Bamboo,  in  the  curious  way  in  which  it  is  jointed, 
in  the  nature  of  its  growth,  and  in  the  appearance 
of  its  foliage  is  the  miniature  of  the  groups  which 
are  seen  on  hill  and  dale,  in  the  plains,  and  in  the 
woods. 

The  root  of  the  Bamboo  is  a  curiosity  in  itself. 
It  is  gnarled  and  knotted  with  rings  and  curves  in 
the  most  fantastic  variety.  From  this  young 
shoots  are  continually  springing  up,  so  that,  even 
when  many  are  cut  down,  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  to  replace  them.  But  in  process  of  time 
these  huge  canes  so  cluster  together  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  count  them.  These  monster  reeds  grow 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  a  large  Oak.  They 
gradually  taper  off  from  the  root  upwards,  until 
they  terminate  in  a  fine  point.  From  the  upper 
parts  small  lateral  Bamboos  are  thrown  out,  the 
whole  being  clothed  with  extremely  delicate 
and  long  thin  leaves.  So  light  is  the  foliage  that> 
however  still  the  air  may  be,  there  is  always- 
motion  among  the  Bamboo  leaves.  The  size  of 
some  of  the  Bamboos  is  very  great.  The  lower 
part  of  some  may  be  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter> 
and,  being  quite  hollow  between  the  joints,  a  vessel 
of  considerable  size  may  be  formed  from  one  of 
them,  carrying  water  or  any  other  liquid. 

The  smaller  Bamboos  are  used  for  rafters  and 
railings,  but  they  are  more  valuable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  large  kind  of  open  basket,  which  is  in 
general  use  throughout  the  country.  They  are 
often  planted  for  hedges,  and,  when  of  moderate 
size,  afford  a  useful  protection  and  a  grateful  shade. 
But  they  are  seen  to  most  advantage  in  the  large, 
park-like  commons  which  are  found  on  some  estates, 
especially  when  they  are  planted  beside  a  piece  of 
water.  But  take  a  fine  cluster  of  Bamboos  as  they 
stand,  and  we  shall  ne'er  find  their  like  again. 

One  of  the  rarest  trees  to  be  met  with  in  tha 
island  is  the 

M  AMMEE-  S  APOTA. 

It  is  sbout  the  size  of  a  large  Pear  tree,  witb 
a  bright  green  leaf  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Horse  Chestnut.  But  the  fruit  which  it  pro- 
duces is  its  great  peculiarity,  as  it  is  much  esteemed 
on  account  of  its  rarity  and  quality.  It  is  almost 
the  size  of  a  very  large  Pear.  The  skin  is  of  a  dull 
brown  colour.  On  cutting  it  when  ripe  the  fruit  is 
found  to  consist  of  a  pulp  of  a  bright  orange  colour. 
The  flavour  of  this  would  hardly  be  liked  by  those 
who  were  not  accustomed  to  it.  The  seed  is  very 
remarkable  ;  it  is  somewhat  oval  in  form,  and  of  a 
dark-brown  colour,  There  is  a  slip  down  one  side 
of  a  lighter  colour  which  is  earily  cut,  and  in  this 
way  they  may  be  formed  into  pretty  pincushions  or 
small  boxes.  They  are  capable  of  taking  a  high 
polish,  and  the  fruit  being  uncommon  the  seed  is 
accounted  as  a  great  curiosity. 

The  Bread  Not 
is  in  many  respects  like  our  English  Beech  tree. 
Its  leaves  are  larger,  and  of  a  darker  colour,  but  of 
the  same  form.  It  strikes  out  its  branches  in  the 
same  lateral  manner,  and  produces  a  Nut  notk 
unlike  our  Beech  Nuts.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is- 
of  no  particular  value,  but  the  leaves  form  a  niostk. 
admirable  food  for  horses  and  cattle.  In  seasons 
where  there  is  a  scanty  supply  of  grass  the  Bread 
Nut  is  a  capital  substitute,  and  contains  at  least  as 
uuioh  that  is  nutritious.  But  there  are  other 
woods  of  great  value  for  building  and  cabinet- 
work.    Of  these  we  may  speak  of 

The  Ebo.nv, 
Few  woods  are  so  much  esteemed  as  this.  Were 
it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  large  pieces  of 
this  tree  it  would  probably  be  more  used  for 
large  cabinet-work  than  it  is.  But  the  trees  are 
for  the  most  part  stunted  in  growth.  They  are 
found  among  rocks  and  inaccessible  places.  The 
trunk,  moreover,  is  generally  crooked,  so  that 
there  i'!  a  d'tlieu'iy  ill  obtaining  straight  pieces  to 
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work  up  for  furniture  of  any  size.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  wood.  The  tree  would  not 
attract  much  attention.  There  are  two  kinds,  the 
black  and  the  green  Ebony.  Of  these  the  hitter 
is  the  most  common,  and  therefore  the  least  valued. 
The  price  of  it,  however,  even  on  the  spot,  is 
great,  so  that  a  wood  with  plenty  of  Kbony  trees 
is  of  considerable  worth. 

The  Mahogany 

is  one  of  our  most  familiar  woods.  A  great  deal  of 
it  is  produced  in  Jamaica,  but  the  largest  supply 
is  obtained  from  Honduras.  This  tree  grows  to  a 
great  size.  A  good  tree  will,  like  the  Oak,  have  a 
fine  and  well-formed  trunk.  The  branches  are, 
however,  straggling,  and  the  foliage  thin.  The 
leaves  are  small  and  pale,  but  the  interest  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  the  tree  is  increased  by 
the  curious  seed-sepal-s  which  are  found  on  it. 
These  are  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  very  large 
Pear.  The  outer  rind  forms  three  compartments. 
These,  when  the  pod  is  ripe,  divide  at  the  lower 
extremity,  and  have  within  three  corresponding 
seeds  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  pod  itself  has 
a  bark-like  appearance.  They  are  curious,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that 
the  treei8pr<>pagated 
by  these  means. 

Thk  Ckdar 

is  another  tree  which 
produces  a  wood  of 
great  value.  In  the 
parish  of  Manchester 
they  grow  to  an 
enormous  size,  and 
some  of  their  trunks 
almost  rival  tho.se  of 
the  Cotton  Trees. 
This  tree  must  be 
carefully  distin- 
guished from  that 
known  in  England  as 
the  Cedai  of 
Lebanon.  They  have 
liO  resemblance  one 
to  the  other.  The 
form  of  the  trunk 
and  the  branches,  the 
appearance  and 
colour  of  the  foliage 
are  altogether 
different.  This  will 
at  once  be  evident 
when  we  say  that  the 
appearance  of  the 
Jamaica  Cedar  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the 
Horse  Chestnut,  if 
we  only  bear  in  mind 
that  its  bulk  is 
greater.  The  blocks 
of  wood  cut  from  the 
trunk    are    so    large 

that  the  boards  made  from  them  are  some- 
times of  unusual  size,  and  the  wood,  from  its 
quality  and  grain,  is  considered  to  be  very  little 
inferior  to  Mahogany.  In  some  parts  where  it  is 
most  common  it  is  occasionally  cut  into  shingles, 
which  are  used  for  roofing  houses  in  the  same  way 
as  slates  are  employed  in  England,  but  it  is  only 
inferior  wood  I  hat  would  be  thus  used. 
(To  hi-  <:on/iniii:d. ) 


to  do  sometimes  than  the  short  months  give 
time  for,  and  it  is  work  that  makes  the  autumn 
garden  so  cheerful. 

We  generally  shut  our  eyes  to  the  waning 
glories  of  our  gardens  as  long  as  we  can,  not 
wishing  to  interfere  with  or  hurry  matter.-*,  hut 
October  rouses  us  from  our  summer  trance, 
and  we  begin  by  taking  up  our  bedders.  This 
is  a  iileasant  task.  Like  all  gardeners,  we  are 
sure  to  have  been  living  with  half  our  minds  in 
the  future  (it  is  the  only  way),  and  now  we  are 
going  to  realise.  Imagination  is  one  of  the 
gardener's  greatest  comforts  ;  with  the  eye  of 
faith  he  already  sees  his  beds  and  borders  as 
they  are  going  to  be,  and  is  happy  in  the 
prospect,  but  they  give  us  much  to  enjoy  even 
in  the  present.  After  they  have  been  dug  up, 
and  are  left  to  settle  down,  what  is  more  restful 
than  the  comfortable  look  they  wear,  or  moie 
pleasing  than  the  colour  of  the  rich  brown 
wholesome  earth  as  it  lies  against  a  back- 
ground of  vivid  red,«,  soft  yellows,  and  shaded 
greens.     There  is  even  a  fanciful  i)leisure  in 
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Corners. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  being  really  keen  on 
gardening  is  that  it  makes  one  accept  the  vicis- 
situdes of  seasons  with  so  much  complacency. 
The  quiet  time,  the  pause,  that  comes  in 
October  and  November  is  even  welcome.  Those 
who  have  had  to  spend  winters  and  summers 
in  the  tropics  know  what  it  is  not  to  have 
sea.sons,  and  envy  us  the  repose  that  autumn 
brings.  Repose,  for  the  plants  and  flowers  I 
mean  ;  for  the  gardener,  there  is  work  ;  more 
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watching  the  fork  as  it  plays  among  the 
Geranium  beds,  lifting  gently  the  Olive  Cirrs, 
the  yueen  of  Whites,  and  the  little  tufted 
Dandys  that  smell  so  sweetly  as  they  are 
handled.  How  terrible  it  would  be  if  bedders 
rooted  themselves  like  weeds,  sticking  to  their 
guns  with  fiendish  obstinacy  !  So  far  from 
that,  they  come  up  with  amusing  readiness, 
evidently  acquiescing  in  the  arrangements  they 
and  tJieir  families  have  been  accustomed  to 
for  so  many  generations.  One  might  imagine 
they  find  it  a  relief  to  give  up  the  struggle  to 
look  beautiful,  too  long  protracted,  as  some- 
times happens  to  other  faded  fair  ones. 

The  bedders  gone  and  the  early  spring 
flowers  launched  on  their  winter  campaign 
(how  will  they  weather  it  I)  bigger  things 
claim  attention.  One  season  there  will  be 
trees  to  fell,  a  halcyon  time  in  many  ways, 
especially  if  Oaks  are  cut.  Wood  of  Oak  is 
such  a  treasure-trove  in  gardens.  Besides  the 
fun  of  the  bonfires  and  the  chopping  of  house- 
fuel,  and  the  choosing   of  gnarled  roots  and 


stumps  to  do  wonders  with  by  and  by,  there 
will  be  boughs  to  make  into  pergolas,  or  use 
for  Hoji  poles,  and  even  to  make  edgings  for 
herbaceous  borders,  where  they  look  very 
natural  and  pretty,  never  more  so  than  when 
Tufted  Pansies  are  tumbling  over  them,  a 
shower  of  blue  and  gold,  or  even  wild  Straw- 
berry-runners, the  Californian  Nemophila,  or 
sometimes  the  pretty  grey  green  Artemi.sia, 
that  is  really  Worm-wood,  and  used  in  France 
for  making  absinthe. 

In  our  garden  felling  trees  was  last  year's 
work,  as  doubtless  it  was  in  many  another, 
but  this  season  attention  is  going  to  be  paid  to 
the  odd  corners.  No  gardens  are  without 
these,  some  of  them  not  very  pretty  to  look  at, 
but  one  cannot  do  altogether  without  poke- 
away  places  ;  the  only  thing  is  to  allow  as 
few  of  them  as  pos.sible,  and  deliver  the  rest 
from  bondage  whenever  practicable.  This 
particular  work  might  not  have  occurred  to 
us  this  .season  had  it  not  been  for  a  happy 
accident  of  last  year,  when  a  delightful  "  odd 
corner  "  came  of  its 
own  accord.  There 
it  stands  in  the  sun- 
shine, brightening 
the  autumn  garden, 
at  once  an  example 
and  an  encourage- 
ment to  US  to  make 
another.  We  neither 
l)lanned  nor 
fashioned  it,  all  we 
did  was  to  help  it 
on  a  little  at  the 
last. 

The  corner  came, 
of   course,    because 
of  the  cutting  down 
of  the  trees  ;    that 
began  it.  The  King 
of  Spades  went  on 
with    it    when    he 
threw  a  lot  of  logs, 
as      a     temporary 
measure,  on  the  top 
of  some  old  Goose- 
berry bushe.»,  in  a 
place  where  before 
it  had  always  been 
too  shady  even  for 
Gooseberries    to 
grow  properly.  The 
loosened  sunbeams 
fell  gladly  over  the 
piled  up   logs  that 
tiad  grouped  them- 
selves in  the  happy 
careless    fashion    that    comes   of    not   trying, 
and  there,  without  another   touch,  the  thing 
was    done.        No   words   were    wanted,_  there 
was  no  occasion  for  the  gardening  parliament 
to   meet,    for  there    was   nothing    to   discuss. 
The  corner  was  beautiful  already  ;  all  that  was 
wanted  were  some  barrow-loads  of  earth  and  a 
little  planting.     Not  much  of  this  ;   anything 
grand  would  have  been  out  of  place.     Spaces 
were   filled    with    the    common   flowers,   that 
would  have  come  up  of  themselves  if  we  had 
given  them  time,  the  dear  weeds  that  do  not 
.so  njuch  belong  to  the  garden,  as  the  garden 
belongs  to  them  — Creeping  Jenny,  Gold-dust, 
Siilor's-blanket,  Saxifrages  of  different  sorts, 
Candytuft,   Lungwort,   Pan.sy,   Alkanet,    Fox- 
gloves—a tangle  of  the  homely  friendly  flowers, 
that  are  so  comforting  because  they  furnish  the 
places  that  would  otherwise  be  bare. 

In  raakin'.;  improvements  and  alterations 
sometimes  happens  that  it  becomes  desirable 
to  rai>e  walls  and  fences  between  our  own  and 
our     neighbour's     property.       This     may    be 
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awkward.  I  have  known  frail  fences  to  sever 
friendships.  Here  the  otherwise  detestable 
wire  netting  may  come  in  useful ;  it  answers 
very  well  to  begin  with,  being  .so  transparent 
it  is  hardly  noticeable.  Other  and  better 
"boundaries  can  be  substituted  as  time  goes  on 
•and  creepers  grow,  but  no  one  need  expect  Ivy 
to  grow  on  netting ;  it  simply  will  not,  and 
always  runs  away  from  it,  annoyance  and 
disappointment  expressed  by  every  twig  and 
leaf. 

Our  new  corner  faces  south-east  and  is  very 
sunny,  so  that  the  scattering  of  summer  seeds 
resulted  in  much  sweetness  after  the  spring 
flowers  faded.  Dwarf  Sweet  Alyssum  and 
Virginia  Stock  were  very  happy  together,  and 
as  decorative  as  the  hundreds  and  thousands  on 
a  tipsy  cake,  which,  when  mingled,  they  greatly 
resemble. 

Now  that  most  of  the  annuals  have  faded 
it  is  well  for  us  that  we  had  the  presence  of 
mind  (owing  to  living  in  the  future)  to  place 
some  autumn-flowering  plants  among  the  rest. 
In  spite  of  an  out-of-the-way  position  the 
corner  has  become  a  favoured  nook,  partly 
because  it  is  so  warm  and  dry  and  sheltered,  a 
sort  of  focus  for  sunbeams.  If  any  of  the 
family  are  lost  it  is  easy  to  know  where  to 
look  for  them  ;  they  are  sure  to  have  put 
themselves  "in  the  corner"  on  the  logs 
behind  the  Hop  poles,  and  there  could  not 
be  a  pleasanter  place  in  which  to  linger, 
as  the  silver  misty  mornings  melt  into  mellow 
noons. 

There  is  plenty  of  scent  here,  for  the 
Alyssum  has  seeded  itself,  and  is  in  bloom  a 
second  time,  and  we  are  not  too  far  off  the 
flower  border  to  get  a  whiff  from  the  late  Koses 
and  vigorous  Verbena,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
pleasant  sounds.  The  dropping  Acorns  gently 
startle  us  as  they  slip  through  the  branches 
with  a  quick  rustle  and  then  a  patter  as  they 
touch  the  ground. 
_  Now  and  then  a  winter  Apple  falls,  so  over- 
ripe that  he  breaks  in  two  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  scattering  his  sweet,  sharp,  cidery 
juice,  or  getting  a  bruise  that  oozes  deliciously. 
Birds  in  the  autumn  garden  are  quiet,  but 
twitter,  making  cosj',  gossipy  noises  something 
like  old  maids  at  a  tea  party.  Two  blackbirds, 
Darby  and  .Joan,  enjoy  themselves  particularly 
in  the  Elder  bush,  black  against  black— or  are 
the  Elderberries  purple?  Rooks,  after  the 
sweet  Acorns,  are  cawing  and  croaking,  hoarse 
but  cheerful,  and  best  of  all  we  are  never  long 
■without  the  soft  treble  of  the  companionable 
red-breast. 

Advising  other  people  about  their  gardens 
seem.s  something  of  an  impertinence.  Do  we 
not  all  understand  our  own  gardens  best,  as  we 
know  onr  own  families,  or  think  we  do  ;  but 
sometimes  a  chance  word  reminds.  In  the 
quiet  of  these  autumn  days  could  such  time  as 
we  are  able  to  devote  to  the  garden  be  better 
spent  than  in  routing  out  neglected  spots  and 
looking  up  forgotten  corners  1  It  matters  not 
much  where  they  are.  An  oasis  garden  is 
always  a  joy,  and  will  be  as  long  as  mortals 
love  so  much  the  unexpected.  Variety  is  still 
the  s)iice  of  life.  Who  knows '?  Perhaps 
some  distant  corner,  reclaimed  from  obscurity, 
may  mean  room  for  a  new  rockery  or  alpine 
garden,  a  Fern  bank,  or  even  for  some 
lucky  ones,  space  to  begin  a  wall  or  water 
garden 

I  Such  work  makes  happy  the  shortening  days ; 
routine  is  very  well,  but  fresh  starts  are  far 
more  stimulating,  and  in  gardens  as  in  larger 
spheres  there  are  not  many  better  things  to 
do  than  trying  to  make  rough  places  plain,  and 
desert  spots  to  blossom  like  the  Rose. 

F.  A.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

f  The    Editor   is  not   responsihle  for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


MALMAISON  CAENATIONS. 
[To  THE  Editor   of    "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — The  notes  from  Lxdy  Tweedmouth 
(page  206)  and  that  on  page  224  from 
Mr.  J.  S.  Higgins  are  of  much  interest. 
Certainly  if  exhibition  blooms  are  not 
required  and  stock  is  sufficient  the  plants 
can  be  had  in  flower  for  a  very  long  time. 
Early  and  late  propagation,  potting,  size  of  pots 
used,  and  age  of  the  plants  have  much  to  do 
with  the  question.  I  should  not  recommend  the 
varieties  Lord  Rosebery  and  Ivanhoe.  Each  is 
good  in  its  proper  season,  but  1  should  discard 
them  altogether  as  perpetual  bloomers.  Princess 
of  Wales  and  the  old  Blush  are  very  good  for 
winter  blooming.  For  a  scarlet  I  should  strongly 
recommend  Sir  Charles  Freemantle  or  Princess 
May.  Nautilus,  light  flesh,  is  first-rate  for  this 
work,  and  also  Maggie  Hodgson,  the  darkest 
coloured  Malmaison  we  have.  I  have  found  all 
these  to  be  free  blooming  the  whole  year  round. 
I  have  seen  a  two  year  old  plant  of  Nautilus  in  a 
24-inch  pot  with  si.xteen  blooms  in  January. 
Finchley,  N.  Stephen  Castle. 


HELIOPSIS    PITCHERIANUS    AND 
H.  B.  LADHAMS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of   "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  have  to  thank  Mr.   E.   Molyneux  for  his 
note  with  reference  to  the  above.     I  find   that  H. 
pitcherianus  is  quite  as  deep  in  colour  as  blooms  of 
H.   B.   Ladhams  kindly  sent   rae   by   the  Rev.  C. 
WoUey  Dod  the  other  day,  though  H.  B.  Ladhams 
is  larger  and,  as  Mr.  Molyneux  sa3's,  more  pleasing 
in  form.     Even  it,  however,  is  surpassed  in  colour 
and  other  rospects  by  a  seedling  raised  at   Edge 
Hall.     It   is   considerably  deeper  in   its   shade  of 
orange-yellow. 

Carsethorn,  by  Dumfries,  N.B.         S.  Arnott. 


NARCISSUS  POETICUS  FL.-PL.  NOT 
FLOWERING. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  surprised  to  read  on  page  216  of  The 
Gardes  that  annual  lifting  is  the  only  remedy 
whereby  to  obtain  good  blooms  of  this  Narcissus. 
I  take  it  this  and  the  following  remark,  "one 
kind,  the  old  double  white,  is  a  complete  failure  it 
left  in  the  ground,"  applies  to  Mr.  Cornhiil's 
peculiar  circumstances  and  soil  at  Byfleet,  and  that 
he  does  not  advance  "annual  lifting"  as  the 
general  remedy.  I  notice  also  that  Mr.  Cornhill 
appears  to  plant  this  variety  somewhat  shallow, 
as  he  advises  digging  in  the  manure  oidy  "  6  inches 
deep."  That  this  is  done,  so  that  the  manure  may 
"  not  come  into  contact  with  the  roots,"  would 
indicate  a  very  shallow  planting  of  the  bulbs.  This 
in  my  experience  would  account  for  much.  I  have 
so  frequently  written  of  this  Narcissus  in  The 
Garden  in  the  last  few  years,  and  made  so  many 
experiments  with  the  best  produce  procurable,  that 
I  am  interested  in  anything  that  is  written  about 
it.  If  Mr.  Cornhill  really  obtains  fine  flowers  year 
by  3'ear  from  the  same  bulbs  lifted  annually  and 
grown  in  so  light  a  soil  as  in  the  B3'fleet  district, 
and  this  by  shallow  planting,  I  may  say  at  once 
that  it  is  a  quite  new  experience.  In  this  district 
after  a  batch  had  been  lifted  and  replanted  the 
absence  of  flowers  was  noticed  more  than  ever,  and 
this  fact  with  other  experiences  urged  me  to 
recommend  that  the  bulbs  were  b^st  left  alone. 
Frequently,  loo,  I  have  urged  that  at  least  they 
should  be  planted  6  inches  dtep,  and  better  at 
S  inches,  and  this  prefeiably  in  rather  heavy  soils. 
I  consider,  too,  that  a  cool  position  is  .also  helpful, 
aiding,  as  it  does,  an  increased  longevity  of  the 
growth  of  this  late-flowering  Narcissus.  My  chief 
reason  for  advising  the  permanent  planting  was 
based  on  the  more  or  less  perpetual  rooting  of  this 
little  group  and  likewise  the  tenacity  of  the  root- 
fibres  even  when  out  of  the  ground.     I  believe  I  am 


right  in  saying  that  one  may  lift  the  above  Nar- 
cissus  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year  and  find  ■ 
root-fibres  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  many  ^ 
inches  in  length.  I  know  of  no  other  set  or  sec- 
tion that  has  this  characteristic  so  strongly  marked. 
It  was  this  profuse  rooting  character  that  made 
me  decide  that  permanent  planting  was  the  best. 
As  the  subject  is  opportune  Mr.  Cornhill  may  have 
something  further  to  add,  and  any  means  whereby 
a  greater  number  of  flowers  can  be  obtained  will 
be  welcomed. 

Hampton  Hill.  E.  Jenkins. 


PRUNING  CLEMATIS  MONTANA. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  can  quite  endorse  the  remarks  made  by 
your  correspondent  "  S.  W.  F."  on  page  198 
respecting  Clematis  montana.  My  experience  of 
this  useful  and  interesting  climber  is  that  it  is 
very  long  lived  and  rather  difficult  to  destroy.  I 
have  now  one  under  my  charge  that  was  planted 
over  forty  years  ago.  This  plant  has  had  a  lot  of 
rough  usage  in  the  way  of  pruning,  and  is  now  as 
vigorous  as  ever.  I  planted  two  strong  plants  of 
C.  montana  twenty-eight  years  ago.  One  of  these 
has  been  cut  down  to  the  ground  three  times 
since  planting,  and  is  now  growing  as  vigorously 
as  ever.  The  other  plant  has  been  left  much  to 
itself,  and  is  now  covering  a  very  large  space.  It 
is  covered  each  year  with  lovely  white  blossoms. 
C.  montana  is  much  like  the  common  Traveller's 
Joy,  or  Virgin's  Bower  (Clematis  Vitalba)  in  habit. 
How  often  do  we  see  this  ruthlessly  cut  down, 
and  sometimes  we  wonder  it  it  will  ever  survive 
such  rough  treatment,  but  after  a  year  or  two  we 
find  it  growing  stronger  than  ever  and  filling  the 
air  with  its  fragrance.  C.  montana  will  survive 
the  roughest  treatment,  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  garden,  and  will  amply  repay  the 
grower  for  the  best  of  treatment.      T.  B.  Field. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 

MESSRS.  JAMES   STEED  WICK  AND 

SON'S   NEW  CACTUS   DAHLIAS. 

7»      /¥    ESSRS.    STREDWICK'S    Dahlia 

\\     /I        grounds  were  hardly  seen  to  the  best 

I   %  /  I        advantage  when   I    paid    my  annual 

I     W     I       visit  to  them  at  St.  Leonards  on  the 

"     Jl      19th  ult.     The  plants  had  not  quite 

recovered    from     the    effects   of    the 

severe  storm  of  the  10th  ult.  ;  indeed,  it  was  only 

the  sheltered  spot  in  which  the  gardens  are  situated 

that  prevented   further  serious    havoc  from   being 

msde  among  them. 

In  spite  of  the  drawback  I  have  named  some 
grand  flowers  were  showing,  exhibiting  in  a  marked 
degree  the  fine  form,  freshness,  and  depth  of  bloom 
which  have  made  this  firm's  flowers  so  famous  and 
contributed  to  their  numerous  successes  on  the 
show  boards  and  before  the  committees.  In  this 
connexion  I  may  mention  that  this  season  out  of 
twelve  first-class  certificates  granted  to  new  Cactus 
Dahlias  this  firm  have  obtained  nine  —  truly  a 
remarkable  achievement. 

Taking  the  new  flowers  in  the  order  in  which  I 
saw  them,  first  came  Oliver  Twist,  a  fine  exhibition 
flower,  with  petals  much  twisted,  as  its  name 
would  imply  ;  Rainbow,  a  pinkish  heliotrope  bloom 
of  good  shape ;  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  delicate  pink  ; 
Comet,  a  pretty  flower  of  the  Alpha  type,  pale 
pink  ground,  spotted  with  crimson,  a  considerable 
improvement  on  Alpha  in  habit ;  Ella  Kraemar, 
rose,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ;  George  Gordon, 
yellow,  shading  slightly  to  pink,  about  the  best 
yellow  Cactus  Dahlia  I  have  j'et  seen  ;  Hereward, 
an  improved  Alpha  ;  Ivanhoe,  orange,  beautifully 
incurved  ;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brousson,  a  notable  flower, 
of  a  colour  difficult  to  name — perhaps  pale  buflF 
would  best  describe  it.  A  bunch  of  this  won  the 
president's  silver  medal  at  the  Drill  Hall  show  of 
the  National  Dahlia  Society.  Next  is  Pearl,  pinky 
lilac,  showing  white  reverse  at  the  tips  of  the 
petals — a  most  refined  and  beautiful  thing  ;  Sirius, 
a  yellow  ground   fancy,   more   constant   than    the 
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older   Vesuvius;    and    last,    but    not   least,    Miss    should  be  hoed  off  or  severed  with  a  sharp  spade,  and 
F.  M.  Stredwick,  white,  a  most  reliable  flower  in  I  if  well  rooted  may  be  reserved  to  make  future  plants. 

-11 „   „.„] .i.„t  ...:ii  ;.,,i;„ „„v,i„  .„        Kent  is  noted  for  its  fine  Nuts,  and  only  because 

in  that  county  a   vigorous   system    of    pruning   is 


all  ways,  and  one  that  will  prove  indispensable  to 
exhibitors. 

Messrs.  Stredwick  are  the  winners  of  the  hand 


carried  out.     Where  the  trees  are  allowed  to  grow 


some  silver  challenge  cup  offered  this  year  for  the  [  naturally  and  wildly  the  Nuts  are  small,  and  the 


first  time  by  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  an 
honour  well  merited  for  the  careful  and  persistent 
pains  they  take  to  improve  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  not 
only  in  shape  and  colour,  but  also  in  what  is  now 
being  considered  of  great  importance,  viz.,  habit' 
of  growth.  The  be.autiful  flower  that  hides  its 
head  is  reckoned  of  no  account  now  ;  it  must  have 
a  bold,  erect  carriage,  and  be  well  seen  above  the 
leaves.  F.  H.  C. 


crop  is  almost  worthless.  They  respond  to  a  liberal 
treatment,  and  well  repay  for  manuring  occasionally 
as  well  as  for  the  pruner's  labour. 

George  Bonyard. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


FIG  BROWN  TURKEY  OX  OPEN  WALLS. 

In  spite  of  one  of  the  most  variable  seasons  on 
record  the  above  excellent  Fig  has  done  remarkably 
well  on  a  west  wall,  and  the  trees  have  made  very 
strong  growth:  indeed,  too  strong  probably,  as 
unless  we  get  fine  weather  the  wood  will  not  ripen, 
and  will  be  liable  to  injury'  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring.  No  matter  where  grown  the  trees  will 
repay  some  protection,  say  from  early  December 
to  April,  and  it  is  an   easy  matter  to  protect  by 


new  wood  at  the  end  of  a  season  is  studded  with 
the  embryo  fruits,  these  should  be  taken  care  of ; 
it  is  the  small  fruits  just  showing  that  will  furnish 
next  season's  early  crop.  Large  fruits  that  do  not 
ripen  now  are  of  no  value  for  another  year. 

G.  W.  S. 


THE    NUT. 

COB  NUTS  and  Filberts  require  more 
pruning  and  cutting  than  any  other  :  using  Straw,  or,  what  is  be'tter,  Bracken'^cut  when 
fruit  tree.  When  received  from  the  ]  green  and  drieil  for  the  purpose.  It  is  easy  also 
nursery  these  trees  have  a  small  head  ;  to  detach  the  leading  shoots  and  draw  together, 
upon  a  stem  12  inches  to  1.5  inches  '  and  cover  with  the  protecting  material  and  fasten 
high.  This  stem  is  provided  in  order  ,  firmly  to  the  wall.  Few  fruits  are  more  delicious 
that  the  ground  beneath  the  bush  may  be  more  J  than  well  ripened  open  air  Figs.  This  year  our 
readily  tilled  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  They  are  ,  fruits  were  later  than  usual,  not  being  ripe  till  the 
planted  as  received,  and  after  being  allowed  to  end  of  August,  but  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
grow  for  one  year  the  shoots  are  pruned  closely,  '  whether  the  fruits  are  freely  exposed  or  not.  It  is 
to  make  them  throw  out  vigorous  shoots  to  form  ^  well  to  avoid  crowding  the  main  branches,  and  to 
the  foundation  of  the  future  tree.  At  the  annual  i  stop  lateral  tjrowths  or  entirely  remove  where 
pruning  make  the  cut  so  that  the  terminal  shoot  is  ■  necessary.  In  some  of  the  southern  counties  this 
produced  from  a  bud  pointing  outwards  ;  in  course  variety  does  well  as  a  standard,  and  grown  thus 
of  time  a  basin-shaped  head  of  branches  will  result.  '  the  trees  crop  freely  for  many  years.  In  the 
The  best  shaped  old  trees  I  have  seen  started  with  Midland  counties  a  south  or  west  wall  is  most 
six  shoots  cut  back  to  form  twelve  -uain  branches  ;  '  suitable  for  Fig  culture  ;  in  Devon  Brown  Turkey 
from  these  spurs  or  short  shoots  are  given  off,  on  i  gives  grand  crops  on  na  east  wall.  No  matter 
which  Nuts  are  produced.  If  the  trees  are  well  j  where  grown  the  plant  must  not  be  allowed  too 
managed,  when  100  years  old  they  will  be  1.")  feet  i  much  root  run. 

to  20  feet  across  the  top,  but  not  more  than  5i  feet  I  I  find  it  well  to  feed  when  the  fruits  are  a  good 
from  the  ground.  From  the  bent  portion  of  the  i  size,  but  all  foods  are  given  in  the  way  of  rich 
main  boughs  a  number  of  strong  annual  shoots  are  ^  surface  dressings.  With  a  restricted  border 
produced,  which  in  Kent  are  called  wands.  Some  i  feeding  can  be  done  readily,  and  the  trees  get  the 
of  these  are  taken  out  in  summer  for  packing  the  i  food  when  better  able  to  absorb  it.  In  very  severe 
autumn  fruit ;  in  winter  the  remaining  ones  are  '•  winters  I  have  had  the  trees  so  badly  injured  that 
broken  out,  and  either  sold  for  flower  slicks  or  !  the  wood  has  been  killed  to  the  ground  level,  but 
basket- making,  or  reserved  to  pack  the  soft  fruit  they  soon  push  up  new  growth  and  recover,'  and 
of  next  season.  fruit  in  two  seasons.     It  is  surprising  what  vigour 

The  male  catkins  of  the  Cob  and  Filbert  Nuts  these  trees  have,  and  as  most  growers  know  the 
are  freely  produced  as  early  as  February 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  boughs,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  long  enough 
to  fertilise  the  tiny  crimson  female 
flowers  which  are  produced  on  the 
smaller  boughs.  When  the  weather  is 
very  warm  and  still  it  is  advisable  to  tap 
the  branches  with  a  stick  to  disperse 
the  pollen. 

At  the  winter  pruning  the  spurs  are 
thinned,  and,  if  necessary,  shortened. 
Old  wood  is  removed,  and  the  stronger 
growths  cut  back  and  thinned,  leaving 
the  tree  regularly  balanced  on  all  sides, 
allowing  the  free  admission  of  air  and 
sun  among  the  branches.  The  foliage  is 
larger  on  pruned  trees.  In  July  or 
August,  if  time  permits,  it  greatly  helps 
the  tree  to  break  off  the  stronger  shoots 
on  the  upper  boughs  (a  sharp  twist  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  being  all  that  is 
required)  ;  this  benefits  the  buds  below 
the  fracture  and  assists  in  ripening  the 
wood.  It  is  found  better  than  cutting, 
I  as  the  broken  surface  allows  the  sap  to 
\  exude,  preventing  the  formation  of  a 
secondary  growth,  which  would  weaken 
the  bush  and  be  of  no  value.  In  summer 
gross  central  shoots  should  be  cut  away 
also.  At  the  winter  pruning  the  broken 
ends  are  severed  with  a  sharp  knife.  A 
careful  pruner  will  always  proceed  so 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  fresh 
young  wood  in  the  trees  ;  and  when  a 
twig  shows  signs  of  age  he  outs  so  that 
a  fresh  one  shall  succeed  it  for  next  year's 
fruiting  :  worn-out  twigs  are  thus  never 
seen  in  old  trees.    Suckers  from  the  roots  cob  nut  boshes  i.n  kent. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Protecting    Vegetables. 

VERY  much  may  he  done  to  prolong  the 
supply  of  summer  vegetables  by  closely 
observing  the  weather,  and  affording 
some  slight  protection  when  frosts  are 
likely  to  occur.  In  gardens  where 
large  quantities  of  each  kind  are 
required  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible  much 
preparation  and  forethought  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  matter,  and  even  then  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  give  the  protection  necessary 
owing  to  the  extent  of  the  crop  ;  especially  does 
this  apply  to  Peas  and  Beans.  A  matter  of  first 
importance  with  these  at  this  season  is  to  keep 
them  picked  closely,  and  if  stood  on  end  in  shallow 
vessels  of  water  in  a  frost-proof  shed  they  will 
keep  good  for  several  days. 

By  having  several  vessels,  and  attaching  a  label 
to  each  with  the  date  the  pods  were  gathered,  and 
using  those  gathered  the  longest,  the  season  may 
be  prolonged  many  days  after  frost  has  cut  up  the 
plants.  In  smaller  gardens  the  rows  may  be 
covered  at  night  with  any  rough  material,  as 
tiffany,  mats,  and  sheets.  At  this  time  Asparagus 
beds  are  usually  mown  over  if  the  tops  are  suffi- 
ciently matured,  and  these  may  be  laid  lightly 
upon  rows  of  late  Peas  and  Beans.  This  operation 
is  very  simple  and  effectual. 

Cauliflowers  and  Autumn  Broccoli 
not  fully  grown  should  have  the  leaves  drawn 
loosely  together  and  tied  at  the  top  to  protect  the 
hearts,  while  those  that  are  ready  for  u.se  may  be 
dug  up  and  hung  head  downwards  in  a  frostproof 
dark  shed,  where  they  will  keep  in  good  condition 
for  several  days.  Continue  to  earth  up  Celery 
when  the  tops  are  dry  in  order  to  protect  from 
frost  and  to  blanch  it.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Cardoons. 
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Provision  must  be  made  for  ensuring  a  supply  of 
fresh  green 

Parsley 
throughout  the  winter  months,  and  if  through  any 
cause  that  sown  or  planted  in  frames  is  not  healthy, 
then  some  rough  frames  should  be  placed  over  a 
bed  in  the  open.  Remove  the  lights  on  fine  days, 
and  replace  at  night  when  frost  and  cold  rains  are 
imminent.  Aim  at  producing  a  sturdy  growth 
before  severe  weather  sets  in. 

Potatoes. 

It  is  now  lime  that  all  tubers  were  lifted  and 
properly  dried  and  stored.  Fine  days  should  be 
chosen  for  the  work  as  far  as  possible,  as  then  the 
tubers  quickly  dry  and  can  be  stored  right  away. 
Watch  closely  for  any  having  the  least  suspicion  of 
disease  and  throw  them  out.  The  seed  tubers 
may  remain  upon  the  ground  for  a  day  longer  if 
there  are  no  signs  of  frost,  but  rather  than  run 
any  risk  collect  them  and  place  under  cover,  after- 
wards laying  then  out  thinly  in  trays  or  on  shelves 
in  the  root  shed. 

Stondtigh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Martin. 


tender  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
Young  plants  may  still  be  rai.'fed  from  seed  for 
fruiting  in  February  and  March,  a  time  at  which 
good  fruit  is  never  too  plentiful.  To  succeed  with 
these,  light  rich  turf,  medium-sized  pots,  and  good 
drainae:e  are  essential.  William  Crump. 

Mttdresjield  Court  Gardens. 


FKUIT  GARDEN. 
Peaches. 
Now  that  the  Peach  season  is  over  advantage  must 
be  taken  of  every  fine  day  for  renovating  the 
borders  in  succession  and  late  houses,  as  it  is  of  no 
use  trying  to  grow  first-rate  Peaches  where  the 
roots  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  It  unfortu- 
nately often  happens  that  the  proper  period  for 
lifting,  which  extends  from  the  gathering  of  the 
last  fruit  up  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  is  allowed  to 
pass  away  before  this  is  the  case.  Very  few,  if  any, 
new  roots  are  formed  before  the  trees  are  again 
excited  into  growth.  Another  important  matter 
which  is  sometimes  overlooked  during  the  quiet 
time  in  this  department  is  the  watering  of  inside 
borders  ;  hence  the  advantage  of  having  portable 
roof  lights,  which  can  be  taken  off  for  a  few  weeks 
after  the  wood  is  ripe  to  expose  the  foliage  to  the 
cleansing  influence  of  dew  and  autumn  rains,  and 
to  ensure  a  complete  and  even  soaking  of  every 
part  of  the  border.  If  well  drained  and  properly 
made,  an  internal  Peach  border  can  hardly  be  over- 
watered  in  summer,  and  certainly  it  never  should 
be  allowed  to  get  dry  in  winter,  neither  should 
the  buds  be  exposed  to  an  exciting  temperature 
after  the  leaves  fall,  but  the  chief  aim  should  be 
thorough  ripeness  by  the  application  of  warmth 
and  complete  rest  b3'  exposure  to  the  elements.  A 
visit  to  the  nursery  before  the  leaves  fall  should 
always  precede  the  purchase  of  young  trees,  as 
many  of  the  varieties  can  be  determined  by  their 
foliage.  One  section  is  without  glands  ;  nearly  all 
the  varieties  have  large  flowers,  and  the  trees  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  mildew.  The  next  section, 
including  many  of  the  best  varieties,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  leaves  having  round  glands,  and  the 
last  by  their  assuming  the  kidney  shape.  Equally 
important  is  the  selection  of  the  stock,  as  all  the 
varieties  cannot  be  induced  to  succeed  on  any  one 
particular  kind. 

Cucumbers. 
The  August-sown  plants  will  now  be  in  a  fit 
state  for  bearing  a  few  Cucumbers  if  wanted,  but 
if  not  required  the  removal  of  all  male  and  female 
blossoms  for  some  time  longer  will  give  increased 
strength  and  better  prepare  them  for  giving  a  full 
supply  when  the  plants  in  the  pits  and  frames  are 
no  longer  profitable.  Where  former  directions 
have  been  followed  and  plants  in  pots  or  boxes  are 
placed  on  pedestals,  thoroughly  worked  fermenting 
materials,  consisting  of  Oak  leaves  and  short  stable 
manure,  will  now  play  an  important  part  in  keeping 
up  a  genial  bottom-heat  in  every  way  preferable 
to  that  obtained  from  hot-water  pipes,  as  the 
ammonia  given  off  by  the  manure  is  obnoxious  to 
insects,  and  the  constant  presence  of  atmospheric 
moisture  reduces  syringing  to  a  minimum.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  keep  the  stems  well  away  from  the  top-heat 
pipes,  as  it  is  at  this  part  of  the  house  that  spider 
first  puts  in  an  appearance,  and  the  hot  steam 
generated  by  constant  syringing  often  increases 
the  evil    by   scalding   or    making   the   foliage   too 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Ferns. 
Such  plants  as  have  been  used  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, particularly  those  for  placing  among  large 
gruups,  will  have  suffered  considerably,  and  as  the 
bulk  of  these  will  consist  of  Adiantums  and  Pteris 
in  variety,  the  fronds  may  now  be  cut  off',  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  cleaned  over,  and  the  plants 
placed  in  a  close  house  where  a  temperature  of  ."w" 
to  60"^  can  be  maintained  with  a  little  humidity  in 
the  atmosphere.  There  they  will  start  into  growth 
in  a  short  time.  When  large  quantities  of  these 
are  required  all  fertile  fronds  should  be  preserved, 
and  as  the  spores  ripen  sow  them  in  shallow  pans 
which  have  previously  been  drained  and  filled  with 
a  light  peaty  sandy  soil  ;  press  firmly  to  half  an 
inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pan.  When  sown  cover 
with  a  sheet  of  glass  and  place  them  in  a  close 
house  or  case  in  Hi)"  of  heat,  where  a  large  pro- 
portion will  germinate,  but  the  sun  must  not  be 
allowed  at  any  time  to  reach  the  pans.  Other 
Ferns  now  in  small  pots  may  receive  a  shift  to  one 
size  larger  pot.  Plants  in  large  pots  should  be 
allowed  as  much  room  as  can  be  afforded  them. 
Gymnogrammas  should  be  elevated  on  an  inverted 
pot ;  these  last  named  require  more  heat  than 
other  Ferns  and  are  best  retained  in  the  stove. 

Campanula  pyramidalis. 
The  young  stock  of  this  Campanula  should  now 
be  placed  in  8-ineh  pots ;  a  rather  strong  loam,  with 
a  little  lime  rubble,  sand,  and  old  Mushroom  bed 
manure  rubbed  through  a  sieve  will  grow  them 
well.  A  side  stage  in  a  cool  house  is  a  good 
position  for  the  winter,  as  here  they  would  retain 
their  foliage  better  than  if  wintered  in  a  pit  where 
the  light  reaches  the  tops  of  the  plants  only. 

Mignonette. 
The  first  sown  batch  should  have  a  light  airy 
position  close  up  to  the  glass  allotted  to  it;  attention 
must  be  paid  to  watering  of  the  plants,  as  should 
they  become  too  wet  they  are  apt  to  damp  off. 
Seven  or  nine  plants  in  a  o-inch  pot  are  quite  suffi- 
cient, which  must  be  supported  either  by  a  light 
single  stake  to  each  plant  or  by  two  or  three 
strands  of  matting  encircling  the  plants  and  kept 
in  position  bj'  four  or  five  stakes  pushed  into  the 
pot. 

Show  Pelargoniums 
recently  repotted  should  have  a  light  position 
near  the  glass ;  these  require  to  be  carefully  venti- 
lated in  changeable  weather,  and  should  not  be 
subject  to  a  lower  temperature  than  .50^  after  they 
have  once  started  until  a  good  root  action  is 
established. 

Calceolarias 
should  be  potted  on  as  they  require  it,  and  as  they 
usually  grow  rapidly  during  September  the 
strongest  plants  should  now  be  large  enough  for 
(i-inch  pots,  which  will  carry  them  through  the 
winter. 

Caladiums 
The  later  plants  are  still  moderately  fresh,  but 
encourage  the  ripening  of  the  earlier  ones  by  laying 
the  pots  in  the  sun  in  a  light  house  with  abundance 
of  air  until  the  foliage  dies  down,  when  the  tubers 
may  be  shaken  out  of  the  soil  and  carefully  labelled 
in  preparation  for  storing  away.  Even  when  at 
rest  the  Caladium  tuber  will  not  survive  long 
exposure  to  a  temperature  of  much  under  55*. 
Wendorer.  J-  Jaijues. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

With  cold  nights  and  a  general  decline  of  tempera- 
ture the  green  colour  of  the  leaves  of  many  trees 
which  have  been  this  season  verj'  beautiful  must 
give  place  to  varied  tints  of  yellow,  brown,  red, 
and  purple ;  but,  rich  as  these  hues  may  appear, 
we  must  only  look  upon  them  as  the  forerunners 


of  stormy  blasts,  with  cold  and  heavy  rain,  or 
perhaps  frosty  nights.  We  must,  therefore,  be 
ready  to  take  up  such  plants  as  would  suffer  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Lawns  should 
now  be  kept  well  rolled  and  closely  mown,  for  if 
this  is  not  done  before  winter  they  can  neither  be 
so  easily  nor  so  smoothly  cut  in  spring;  besides, 
as  it  will  now  be  frequently  necessary  to  remove 
fallen  leaves,  the  latter  can  be  much  more  easily 
swept  up  when  the  grass  is  smooth  and  cut  short. 
Walks  should  now  be  kept  well  rolled,  and  the 
edgings  neatly  cut.  When  walks,  edgings,  and 
lawns  are  in  high  keeping  the  garden,  though  not 
now  so  gay  with  flowers  as  in  summer,  will  never- 
theless have  a  pleasing  effect  from  the  contrast 
with  the  decay  of  vegetation  elsewhere. 

Fuchsias. 
These  beautiful  and  deservedly-popular  plants 
have  had  a  good  time  of  it  this  season,  and  many 
of  them  are  now  at  their  best ;  they  can  be  had  in 
various  heights  and  colours,  and  many  of  them  are 
most  beautiful  as  border  plants.  When  grown  as 
pyramids  they  are  splendid  for  centres  in  beds. 
For  amateurs  the  hardy  forms,  such  as  Riccartoni, 
are  verj'  useful,  and  stand  the  severest  winters  if 
the  roots  and  collars  are  well  protected  with  a 
little  litter.  Fuchsia  Meteor,  with  its  crimson- 
toned  foliage,  makes  a  most  effective  bed  in  some 
places.  It  is  as  easily  managed  as  any  of  the 
ordinary  Fuchsias.  F.  Carolina  is  an  excellent 
variety  for  planting  out  in  beds  as  dwarf  standards. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  blooms  freely.  F. 
Vanguar,  with  its  white  corolla  and  red  sepals, 
makes  a  good  bed,  and  so  does  F.  Blanehette. 
Golden  Fleece  is  also  very  fine,  and  the  hardy  F. 
Riccartoni  is  very  useful  as  a  shrubbery  plant,  and 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  not  much  glass  it 
may  be  used  for  the  centres  of  large  beds.  All  the 
Fuchsias  strike  freely  in  autumn  and  spring  in  a 
little  heat.  They  all  delight  in  rich  loamy  soil 
when  planted  out,  and  are  easily  kept  through 
the  winter.  A  dry  shed  from  which  frost  can  be 
excluded  suits  them  well. 

The  Autumn  Lobelias. 

Where  these  are  growing  in  situations  rendering 
their  removal  necessary,  they  should  now  be  boxed 
up,  using  the  ordinary  border  soil  that  is  fairly 
moist.  Pack  them  thickly  together,  and  do  not 
give  them  a  drop  of  water  until  they  are  pulled  to 
pieces  and  restored  in  spring  ready  for  a  start. 
We  often  hear  of  losses  through  the  winter  months  ; 
these  can  invariably  be  traced  to  too  much 
moisture. 

DaCTYLIS  CiLOMERATA  VARIEGATA. 

This  variegated  form  of  a  native  grass  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  edging  plants  we  possess.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  division,  and  now  is  the 
best  time  to  divide  it.  It  requires  a  rather  heavy 
soil,  but  in  this  respect  it  is  not  very  fastidious, 
and  thrives  in  almost  any  soil  if  rich.  If  the  soil 
be  poor  the  plant  is  apt  to  get  rusty-looking  in  a 
dry  autumn.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  flower. 
Itbears  clipping  well,  and  may  be  kept  very  dwarf 
if  necessary.  Daetylis  glomerata  variegata  elegan- 
tissima  is  a  good  variety,  and  most  useful  for 
edging.  T-  B.  Field. 

AshwelUhorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Norwich. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

On  the  whole  the  plants  generally  are  looking 
remarkably  well,  and  I  shall  be  sorely  disappointed 
if  flowers  of  great  excellence  are  not  to  be 
frequently  met  with  next  month.  Many  are  under 
the  impression  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
sun  thoroughly  to  mature  and  ripen  the  wood,  but 
if  the  plants  have  been  allowed  ample  room  and 
they  have  been  grown  in  an  open  airy  position, 
there  need,  I  am  sure,  be  little  fear  as  to  this.  It 
is  important  that  the  plants  are  carefully  tended 
after  they  are  housed,  one  of  the  chief  factors 
being  that  each  one  is  allowed  ample  room  ;  over- 
crowding at  this  stage  is,  as  I  have  often  pointed 
out,  most  detrimental  to  their  proper  development, 
and  it  is  far  better  to  consign  any  which  are  not 
likely  to  render  a  good  account  of  themselves  to 
the  fire  rather  than  attempt  to  place  them  too 
thickly  together. 
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Thin  out  any  growths  which  are  not  promising, 
oftentimes,  for  reasons  which  are  unavoidable, 
there  are  two  promising  buds  and  one  much 
later ;  the  tall  late  one  should  be  taken  out,  as 
retaining  it  after  this  date,  though  it  may  have 
served  a  useful  purpose,  will  be  prejudicial  to  the 
remaining  ones.  Each  dower  should  be  properly 
supported  or  in  all  probability  many  of  them  will 
become  broken  ;  thin  tips  of  liamboos  make  excel- 
lent supports  for  them  if  neatly  tied  on  about 
18  inches  in  length,  as  these  serve  the  purpose 
and  are  not  at  all  unsightly.  The  houses  in  which 
the  plants  are  to  flower  should  be  made  quite  drip 
proof  by  repairing  all  broken  and  cracked  glass, 
or  much  damage  is  likely  to  accrue  from  this. 
Admit  air  freely  both  night  and  day  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable,  and  use  a  thin  shading, 
especially  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  to  those 
which  are  likely  to  be  too  early,  but  on  no  account 
go  to  the  extreme  in  this  or  the  colouring  will  be 
much  impaired. 

Specimen  Plants. 
Complete  the  disbudding  of  these  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  keep  them  well  supplied  with  manure 
•water.  Air  freely  and  elevate  the  plants  near  the 
glass.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  retain  as  much 
of  the  foliage  as  possible,  both  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
ducing tine  blooms  and  for  appearance.  Should 
rust  show.itselt  turn  the  plants  on  their  sides  and 
thoroughly  syringe  the  undersides  of  the  leaves 
with  paraffin  and  soft  water,  using  two  wine 
glasses  of  the  first  named  to  every  five  gallons  of 
water,  care  being  taken  to  keep  it  well  mixed  ;  this 
should  be  repeate<l  everyother  day.and  if  persevered 
in  rust  will  do  but  little  harm.  Dust  the  foliage  also 
with  black  sulphur  to  ward  off  attacks  of  mildew. 

Pompons. 

Continue  to  disbud  these  as  soon  as  the  buds  are 
large  enough  to  handle  with  safety,  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  do  so  too  severely.  A  partial 
thinning  out  of  the  smallest  of  the  buds  is  all  that 
is  required,  just  sufficient  to  allow  each  flower  to 
develop  perfectly.  If  not  already  done  place  them 
under  glass  where  they  can  be  aired  freel}',  and 
give  manure  water  every  other  watering.  The  final 
tying  should  be  made  at  this  date,  looping  in  the 
growths  to  the  central  stake,  using  finely  twisted 
bast  in  as  pleasing  and  natural  a  manner  as  possible. 
No  Chrysanthemums  are  more  effective  or  useful 
than  a  well  grown  batch  of  these,  and  are  sure  to 
find  many  admirers.  Late  flowering  sorts,  which 
are  speciallj-  cultivated  for  blooming  at  midwinter, 
should  be  kept  outside  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
at  the  same  time  these  should  be  arranged  in  a  place 
of  safety,  where  they  can  be  thoroughly  protected 
in  case  of  severe  frost ;  the  points  should  in  no  case 
be  allowed  to  become  frozen.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  (jardena,  Ehlree. 


THE  EDITORS  TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  Bower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


ElDEKS  rOK  THEIR  Frdit. 
It  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  by  a  contributor  of 
fruits  of  the  Sweet  Elder  or  common  American 
Elder  (Simbucus  canadensis)  and  the  red-berried 
Elder  (S.  puhens)  ;  they  were  sent  by  Heinrich 
Henkel  of  Darmstadt,  with  the  following  note  : 
"  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  hear  of  these  very 
free-flowering  species  ;  they  flower  nearly  all  the 
summer,  and  the  immense  white  heads  are  a 
remarkable  feature  in  large  gardens.  They  are  in 
beauty  at  a  time  when  flowering  shrubs  are  rare. 


The  fruit  of  S.  canadensis  is  blue  and  of  S.  pubens 
of  a  red  colour.  Both  these  species  of  Sambucus 
enjoy  a  wet  place."  It  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  S.  pubens  is  considered  by  many  as  a  synonym 
of  the  scarlet-berried  Elder  (8.  raceniosa).  We  are 
pleased  to  draw  attention  to  species  so  attractive 
for  their  fruit  colouring  at  this  season. 

Epceyphia  cordifolia. 

Miss  Douglas  Pennant  sends  from  Penrhyn 
Castle,  Bangor,  North  Wales,  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  white-flowered  shrub,  with  the  following 
interesting  note  :  "  Eucryphia  cordifolia  is  not 
often  seen  in  bloom  out  of  doors.  The  enclosed 
sprig  is  from  a  plant  here  which  has  not  flowered 
before  this  year." 


Double  Welsh  Poppies  and  Other  Flowers. 
A  most  interesting  contribution  to  our  table 
comes  from  Mr.  J.  ilcWalters,  The  Mall,  Armagh  ; 
it  consists  of  several  flowers.  Among  them  is  a 
Gladiolus  called  micromegas  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
warm  purplish  colour,  and  though  of  uncommon 
shade  are  in  a  measure  distinctly  handsome.  The 
purple  Aster  hybridus  nanus  and  the  richer  purple 
A.  amellus  elegans  are  well  worthy  of  note  for  their 
bright  and  yet  deep  colouring.  We  have  written 
before  of  the  double  or  semi-double  Welsh  Poppies 
fioni  Mr.  Mc Wallers.  The  flowers  are  intensely 
rich  in  colour,  orange,  yellow,  and  other  shades, 
and  have  the  merit  of  lasting  longer  in  beauty 
than  the  single  lorms.  This  double  race  is  worthy 
of  all  praise. 


H.tMANTHUS    KaTHERIN^. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  have  seen  this  brilliant 
scarlet  flower,  but  Mr.  W.  Richardson,  of  Messrs. 
W.  Balchin  and  Son,  of  the  Hassocks  Nursery, 
Hassocks,  Sussex,  reminds  us  of  its  beauty.  It  has 
a  greater  refinement  than  many  of  its  race,  and  is 
the  one  species  we  should  like  to  grow.  Our  corre- 
spondent writes  :  "  The  spikes  are  from  a  plant  in 
a  ti-inch  pot.  It  is  so  seldom  that  one  sees  this 
plant,  though  it  is  very  bright  in  the  stove  at  this 
time  of  year." 


A  Fine  Form  of  Sedum  spectabile. 
Mr.  Amos  Perry  sends  from  his  hardy  plant 
farm  at  Winchmore  Hill,  near  London,  a  very 
richly  coloured  variety  nf  Sedum  spectabile,  called 
atropurpureum  ;  with  Mr.  Perry's  opinion  of  the 
plant  we  are  in  full  agreement:  "It  is  without 
doubt  the  brightest  coloured  autumn  flower  we 
have,  and  when  growing  beside  the  type  it  makes 
it  look  quite  a  worthless  plant.  It  is  not  new  but 
very  scarce,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  autumn  flowei-s. " 


Autumn  Flowers  and  Tints  Froji  Ireland. 
Mr.  Newry  sends  from  the  Daisy  Hill  Nursery 
a  large  gathering  of  flowers  and  leaves  of  autumn 
colouring.  We  have  not  space  to  describe  these 
individually,  but  give  the  list  as  an  indication  of 
the  number  of  beautiful  autumn-flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  that  now  add  richness  to  the  garden. 

VacciTiiura  coiymbosum  TrachymenecaMulea 

Vihurruini  pllcatum  Meconopsis  cambrica  auran- 

C'ornus  Horida  tius  plenus 

Clematis  campaniflora  Linaria  maroccana  alba 

Quercus  rubra  fol.  aureis  Vitis  Thuiibergi  (superb  for 

Cutoneaster  acutifolius  size  and  crimson  culouring 

bacillaris  of  the  leaf) 

.Arbutus  cauariensis  Vitis  dissecta 

ConiptoniaasplenifoIia(with  ,,      Coignetia! 

very  fragrant  foliage)  Prunus  sinensis 

Ostiya  virginiana  Pyrus  nielanocarpa 

Verbascum  densitlorum  Colchicuni  giganteum 

Sanguinaria  canadensis  Rlius  copalliua 


Annual  Roses. 
I  send  for  your  table  some  sprays  of  tiny  Roses 
(Rosa  polyantha  multiflora).  They  come  into 
flower  in  .June  if  the  seed  be  sown  in  February. 
Here  a  long  P^ose  and  Lily  border  has  had  an 
edging  of  them.  The  plants,  two  years  old,  have 
blossomed  profusely  during  the  summer,  and  are 
now  covered  with  flowers  and  buds;  indeed,  seem 
almost  perpetuals,  since  they  continue  blooming 
until  December  under  the  shelter  of  a  low   wall. 


I  hope  they  will  arrive  in  good  condition  ;  they 
deserve  a  word  in  their  favour  in  your  valuable 
paper.  Sufpolkian. 

A  delightful  gathering  of  this  sweetly  scented, 
profuse  flowering  little  Rose. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Interesting  Plants  in  Flower. 


Temperate  House. 
Grevillea   Banksii  var.  Fosteri,  G.   theleman- 
niana,  and  Tricyrtis  hirta. 

Orchid  Houses. 
Bulbophyllum  Gentilii,  B.  recurvum  var.,  B. 
rufinum,  Calasetum  fimbriatum,  Cattleya  dormani- 
ana,  Cochlioda  vulcanica  var.  grandiflora,  Ctelogyne 
fimbriata,  Cypiipediums  in  variety,  Deiidrobium 
capitulifolium,  I),  formosum  var.  giganteum,  D. 
secundum,  D.  terminale,  Kpidendrum  inversuni,  E. 
prismatocarpum,  E.  vitelliiium,  Gomeza  plauifolia, 
Lissochilus  malanjianus,  Masdevallia  Chim;era,  M. 
macrura,  Maxillaria  variabilis  var.  media,  Miltonia 
Candida,  M.  cuneata,  M.  spectabilis  var.  moreliana, 
Odontoglossum  grande,  Oncidium  crispum,  O. 
Forbesii,  0.  tigrinum,  0.  varicosum,  Pleurothallis 
maculata,  P.  pulchella,  and  Stanhopea  oculata. 

T  Rnnije. 
Dsedalacauthus  parvus,  Eranthemum  Andersonii, 
Ipomrea     bonariensis,     Kleinia     Galpini,    Pavetta 
hispidula,  Ruellia  macranlha,  R.  niacrophjlla,  and 
Tupistra  grandis. 

Succulent  House. 
Agave  Baxter!  and  Furcr:ea  sp. 

Greenhouse. 
Begonia  evansiana,  Bouvardias  in  variety,  Chi- 
rouia  linoides.  Chrysanthemums  in  variety, 
•Jacobinia  chrj'sostephana,  Lantana  salvifolia. 
Salvia  azurea,  S.  splendens,  and  many  other 
things. 

Jiorders  near  Orchid  and  A'o.  1  Hoxises. 
Amarvllis  Belladonna. 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  Botanical  Maijaziite  for  October  contains 
portraits  of 

Areca/  Micholilzii. — Native  of  New  Guinea.  A 
tropical  Palm  which,  though  it  flowered  this  year 
at  Kew,  did  not  produce  any  fruit.  It  is  thought 
that  when  it  does  fruit  it  may  turn  out  not  to  be 
an  Areca,  but  to  belong  to  some  other  family. 

Colijhdon  (Echereria)  palciiiata.  —  Native  of 
Mexico.  This  is  a  rather  curious  succulent,  with 
hairy  leaves  and  orange-yellow  flowers. 

Li/ximachia  criapidens. — Nativeof  Central  China. 
This  is  also  known  under  the  synonym  of  .Stimp- 
sonia  crispidens.  It  is  a  pretty  and  very  free- 
flowering  species,  with  rosy  purple  flowers.  It  is 
believed  not  yet  to  have  reached  its  best  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  ought  to  have  a  future  in  English  gardens. 

Tutipa  prd'stans. — Native  of  Bokhara.  This  is 
a  very  bright  early-flowering  Tulip,  remarkable 
for  bearing  two  or  more  flowers  on  one  stem. 

Lissochilus  piirpuratus.  —  Native  of  tropical 
Africa.  This  is  also  known  under  the  synonyms  of 
Liniodorum  cristatum,  L.  articulatum,  Galeandra 
longibracteata,  Eulophia  articulata,  and  E.  longi- 
bracteata.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  terrestrial 
Oichid,  producing  long  spikes  of  pale  rosy  flowers, 
with  a  ros}'  purple  lip. 

The  first  part  of  the  Revue  Horticole  for  October 
figures 

Cotyledon  macrantha,  a  handsome  succulent,  with 
bunches  of  deep  orange  flowers. 

The  October  number  of  the  Berne  de  V Horticid- 
ture  Beige  contains  portraits  of 

Callistemon  lanceolatus,  a  bright  and  beautiful 
shrub  from  New  Holland,  with  rose-coloured  bottle- 
brush  flowers  :  and 

Stiarjinella  iratsoniana,  a  beautiful  and  distinctly 
variegated  form  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sander. 

In  the  Rente  Horticole  is  described  a  new  form 
of  the  pretty  continuous  blooming 
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Primula  ohcoiiica  or  poculifoimis,  which  is  said 
to  be  by  far  the  reddest  shade  of  any  yet  seen.  It 
is  to  be  distributed  this  winter  by  its  raisers, 
Messrs.  Ri voire  of  Lyons,  under  the  name  of  Le 
Vesuve. 

In  the  same  number  is  given  a  new  remedy  for  that 
dreadful  infliction,  mealy  bug ;  it  is  extremely 
simple,  and  said  to  be  infallible.  It  is  to  wash  the 
stems  and  branches  of  the  Vines  infested  with  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  consisting  of 
l'2-5  grammes  to  10  litres  of  water.  The  application 
should  be  made  in  spring  when  the  Vines  are  be- 
ginning to  shoot,  and  the  .solution  should  not  be 
made  till  immediately  before  its  application,  so  as 
to  lose  none  of  its  power.         W.  E.  Gumbleton. 


SOCIETIES. 


conference  on  vegetables. 

Chiswick,  September  28. 

The  exhibition  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  a  conference 
on  the  latter,  formed  a  fitting  conclnsiou  to  the  long  series 
of  interesting  functions  that  have  taken  place  at  Chis- 
wick.  As  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  V.M.H.,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  remarked,  the  gathering  will  ever  ligure  largely  in  the 
annals  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  the  last  to  be 
held  in  the  Chiswick  garden.  And,  as  far  as  conferences  are 
concerned,  one  can  hardly  regret  the  passing  of  the  gardens, 
for  of  late  years,  at  any  rate,  it  has  never  seemed  possible  to 
make  adequate  arrangements  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  the 
speakers  as  well  as  of  the  audience.  On  this  occasion  there 
were  the  counter  attractions  of  remarkable  displays  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  chairman's  introductory  remarks  were  rather  those 
for  a  conference  upon  fruits  than  upon  vegetables,  but  the 
intimate  assoeiatiun  of  the  two  commodities  in  the  garden 
as  well  as  the  exhibition  justified  the  standpoint  from  which 
he  spoke.  In  particular  reference  to  vegetables  one  was 
glad  to  liear  the  insistence  upon  their  health-maintaining 
properties  as  well  in  their  consumption  as  in  their  produc- 
tion. Comparatively  few  people  reali&e  what  an  immense 
power  for  good  vegetable  gaidening  in  jural  England  has 
come  to  be.  It  has  stirred  up  a  rivalrj— happily,  almost 
always  friendly— amongst  the  visitors,  and  their  keenness 
leaves  them  little  time  to  devote  to  other  and  often  less 
beneficial  pur&uits.  Mr.  Eunyard  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to 
the  giants  who  have  crossed  the  ereat  divide,  and  whose 
presence  at  previous  conferences  had  done  so  much  to  help 
them  on  to  success. 

In  the  unavuidable  absence  of  Dr.  Bonavia  and  Mr.  James 
Hudson,  V.M.H.,it  was  decided  that  their  contribution  "On 
Cooking  Vegetables"  be  taken  as  read,  and  the  chairman 
called  on  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  for  his  essay,  entitled 

•'  Vegetables  all  the  Year  Round." 
Mr.  Divers  is  a  clever  man  and  a  most  excellent  gardener, 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  deal  with  this  vast  subject  in  a 
complete  manner  in  such  a  short  paper.  A  less  able  man 
might  have  thought  himself  equal  to  the  task.  Not  so  Mr. 
Divers,  who  at  once  stated  that  all  cultural  points  had  to  be 
omitted.  At  first  glance  this  seemed  regrettable,  but  the 
subject  was  so  effectively  handled  that  the  lack  of  cultural 
data  was  hardly  noticeable.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  in 
solid  fact  as  well  as  on  paper  was  acknowledged,  and  reference 
was  made  to  the  innumerabie  disputes  that  have  arisen 
between  employer  and  employed  on  this  subject.  Though 
Mr.  Divers  did  not  say  it  in  just  so  many  words,  he  strongly 
inferred  that  the  cause  of  a  break  in  the  supply  was  seldom 
80  much  the  fault  of  the  cultivator  as  his  misfortune  in  not 
having  proper  facilities.  Give  the  gardener  the  esscTitials, 
and  he  will  do  the  rest ;  but  he  cannot  do  impossibilities. 
The  commonest  fault,  asserted  Mr.  Divers,  was  found  in 
insufficient  structures,  both  in  the  form  of  glass  houses,  pits, 
frames,  and  houses  for  storage,  as  well  as  sheds  and  cellars 
for  forcing.  The  essayist,  of  course,  made  no  attempt  to 
say  precisely  what  was  necessary,  as  this  is  obviously 
governed  only  by  the  individual  requirements  of  each 
establishment;  but  he  laid  down  some  general  principles 
upon  whose  basis  any  place  could  be  e(|uipped. 

As  forcing  plays  such  a  conspicuous  pait  in  the  main- 
tenance of  continuity  of  supply,  houses  were  regarded  as 
essential,  and  lean-to  or  hip-roofed  as  the  most  valuable 
form.  Brick  pits  were  spoken  of  as  indispensable,  as 
were  also  frames,  cellars,  and  a  Mushroom  house.  The 
growing  popularity  of  cold  storage  was  referred  to, 
and  Mr.  Divers  looked  to  the  happy  day  when  every 
garden  would  have  such  a  structure,  as  this  would  assuredly 
facilitate  the  gardener's  endeavours  to  supply  vegetables  all 
the  year  round.  Of  equal  importance  with  proper  buildings 
was  the  conveniences  for  heating  them,  and  the  desirability 
of  having  something  in  hand  in  boiler  power  and  length  of 
piping  was  insisted  upon.  The  necessity  for  keeping  all 
places  in  proper  repair  was  also  touched  on  by  the  speaker. 
Tlien  Mr.  Divers  turned  to  the  outdoor  supply  garden,  and 
insisted  that  more  care  should  be  taken  in  choosing  the  site 
^and  the  soil  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  While  admit- 
ting—even glorying  in— the  skill  and  resource  of  the 
gardener,  the  essayist  said  that  it  was  an  impossibility  for 
him  to  entirely  oveieome  natural  disadvantages  of  this 
character.  In  form  he  would  give  the  preference  to  a  piece 
of  ground  running  east  and  west  and  sloping  to  any  quarter 
rather  than  the  north.  With  suitable  walls  the  oblong 
garden  gave  long  borders,  some  warm  and  others  cool,  which 
were  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  gardener  either  for  pushing 
things  along  early  in  the  season  in  the  one  case,  or  keeping 
them  in  steady  progress  in  late  autumn  in  the  other  case. 


In  dealingwith  cropping  and  manuring,  Mr.  Divers  scarcely 
laid  sutficient  stress  upon  having  a  plan.  Many  culti- 
vators rely  upon  their  memories  for  the  manner  of  cropping, 
but  memories  were  ever  treacherous  things  and  apt  to  lead 
oiie  into  danger.  The  provision  of  a  rough  plan  obviates 
all  this,  for  the  grower  can  then  see  at  a  glance  how  the 
cropping  was  done,  and  he  is  enabled  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  from  the  manuring  by  the  institution  of  a  perfect 
scheme  of  rotation  and  succession.  References  were  made 
to  the  sowing  and  thinning  of  the  seeds  and  young  plants, 
these  being  regarded  as  important  factors  in  the  matter  of 
providing  a  constant  supply.  As  a  fillip  to  all  growing  crops 
Mr.  Divers  recommended  a  dressing  of  ^oz.  of  mineral  super- 
phosphate and  loz.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  square  yard. 

"Vegetables  for  Exhibition." 
In  the  exhibition  arena  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett  constituted 
himself  champion  by  winning  the  great  class  for  a  collection 
of  vegetables,  and  at  the  conference  he  told  the  audience 
how  such  superb  produce  was  to  be  grown.  As  a  reader 
Mr.  Beckett  proved  himself  to  be  something  more  than  a 
champion.  His  speed  was  too  great  for  the  reporter  to  turn 
a  corner,  not  to  speak  of  the  opportunity  to  get  on  to  a 
fresh  page.  There  is  no  man  in  the  country  more  capatjie  of 
dealing  with  such  an  important  subject  as  this  than  Mr. 
Beckett.  He  is  able  to  lay  down  rules  whose  guidance 
will  go  far  on  towards  ensuring  success,  and  to  him  is  due  in 
no  small  measure  the  immensely  increased  interest  that  is 
now  taken  in  vegetables  at  our  great  horticultural  shows. 
Mr.  Beckett  insisted  that  production  for  show  and 
production  for  home  use  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  He 
always,  he  said,  directed  his  efforts  towards  perfection, 
and  that  found  then  his  produce  was  suitable  alike  for  the 
home  or  the  exhibition  table. 

The  essayist  deplored  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  judging 
of  vegetables,  asserting  that  the  awards  were  made  upon 
standards  created  by  the  adjudicators,  and  not,  as  should  be 
the  case,  upon  one  clear  and  unanswerable  principle.  The 
(luesiion  of  size  was,  of  course,  touched  upon,  but  until  we 
attain  to  that  Elysian  state  of  having  absolute  rules  neither 
Mr.  Beckett  nor  anyone  else  will  be  able  to  make  all  judges 
agree  as  to  where  correct  size  ends  and  coarseness  begins. 
It  is  pi  ecisely  at  this  point  that  exhibition  and  home  produce 
difters,  for,  speaking  in  the  broadest  sense,  it  can  be  said 
that  all  exhibition  produce  is  larger  than  any  that  is  sent  to 
the  table.  Probably  the  most  valuable  poition  of  Mr. 
Beckett's  paper  was  that  which  dealt  neiiatim  with  the 
several  vegetables,  and  suggested  the  points  upon  which  the 
judging  should  be  done,  and  it  was  here  that  the  lightning- 
like diction  completely  overpowered  the  reporter,  making 
particulars  impossible  to  secure. 

In  respect  of  the  working  of  the  land  Mr.  Beckett  gave 
most  admirable  directions.  He  plumped  absolutely  for 
trenching  under  all  circumstances,  and  recommended  that 
it  should  be  carried  to  the  utmost  depth  possible.  His 
sugs^estions  for  manuring  were  such  as  would  make  the  less 
fortunately  placed  individual  envious,  but  in  this  as  well  as 
the  mechanical  working,  the  directions  may  be  taken  as 
more  particularly  applicable  to  the  Aldenham  soil,  as  they 
might  not  be  followed  by  equal  success  upon  all  the  varying 
lauds  of  the  country.  The  time  at  which  soils  should 
be  woiked  is  of  vast  importance,  as  their  fertility  is 
largely  affected  thereby.  Mr  Beckett  advocated  early 
autumn  for  light  land  and  late  in  February  for  heavy  ground, 
the  latter  having  been  lightly  and  roughly  forked  over  in 
the  autumn.  He  insisted  upon  the  positions  of  all  crops 
being  changed  every  year,  but  referred  to  Unions  as  not 
necessarily  being  subject  to  this  rule.  The  selection,  pre- 
paration, and  staging  of  produce  for  and  at  exhibitions  were 
all  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  speaker,  who  urged 
uniformity  in  size  according  to  the  kind,  and  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care  in  washing,  so  that  while  every  article  would  be 
spotlessly  clean  theie  would  be  no  abrasion  of  the  skin  from 
scrubbing,  Probably  the  best  object-lesson  in  staging  was 
Mr.  Beckett's  own  exhibit  in  an  adjoining  tent,  for  few,  if 
any,  amongst  us  have  ever  seen  a  more  beautiful  exhibit. 

"Vegetables  for  Market." 
Though  written  by  Mr.  W^  Poupart,  this  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  \V.  J.  Lobjoit,  and  one  can  scarcely  recall  a  happier  case 
of  collaboration.  The  paper  was  humorous  as  well  as  in- 
structive, and  its  delivery  was  of  exceptional  excellence.  The 
first  complaint  was  that  there  had  not  been  a  corresponding 
advance  in  the  methods  of  distribution  with  the  march  of 
time  with  its  enormously  greater  demands.  The  same  means 
that  answered  well  in  the  Georgian  days  were  expected  to 
prove  satisfactory  now,  when  not  only  was  more  produce 
required,  but  it  had  to  be  carried  greater  distances,  for  the 
reason  that  the  expansion  of  residential  London  had  forced 
the  market  gardeners  further  and  further  from  the  centres 
of  distribution.  He  made  the  statement— and  it  must  surely 
be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  oue— that  the  municipal  market 
at  Brentford  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  London.  The 
essayist  urged  the  necessity  of  more  direct  supply  as  between 
the  producer  and  the  retailer.  This  he  asserted  would  result 
in  the  consumer  getting  far  fresher  vegetables  at  lower 
prices.  The  local  greengrocer  worked  on  a  limited  supply 
and  big  profits,  which  was  readily  understandable  when  we 
reniembeied  that  he  had  to  get  up  at  unearthly  hours  to 
drive  to  market  for  his  wares,  which  in  all  probability 
had  pa.ssed  his  own  door  in  the  producer's  vans  some 
hours  previously.  He  thought  that  the  co^termonger  was 
a  useful  section  of  the  community,  and  trusted  that  the 
efforts  of  the  shopkeepers  would  not  result  in  his  complete 
extinction. 

But  if  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  methods  of 
distribution  there  have  been  vast  alterations  in  the  means  of 
production,  whereby  everything  has  been  more  or  less 
cheapened.  Still,  perfection  has  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
essayist,  yet  been  achieved  even  in  this  direction.  He  wants 
a  machine  that  will  wash  and  brush  up  his  Radishes,  both 
operations  now  being  done  by  tedious  and  comparatively 
expensive  hand  labour.  He  called  for  the  reason  why  the 
people  of  England  would  insist  upon  having  large  vegetables. 
Quality,  as  he  regarded  it,  was  almost  invariably  to  be  found 


in  conjunction  with  medium  raiher  than  large  size  ;  but  he 
was  quite  aware  that  his  views  were  not  those  of  the 
consuming  army.  The  speaker's  references  to  seedsmen's 
catalogues  were  distinctly  humorous.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  129  varieties  of  Peas  which  he  had  found  in  one  cata- 
logue was  carrying  the  thing  a  trifle  too  far. 

The  discussion  was  limited  to  one  or  two  questions,  and 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  the  essayists  closed  the 
proceedings, 

NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS. 
Liverpool  Section. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  the 
Common  Hall,  Hackins  Hey,  on  the  Ist  inst.,  Jlr,  Hancock 
presiding  over  a  good  attendance.  Mr.  R,  Pinnington  was 
the  lecturer  for  the  evening,  the  subject  being|"  Round 
About  the  Flower  Shows."  In  opening  the  subject,  the 
lecturer  said  that  in  the  short  time  at  his  disposal  he 
intended  to  give  them  some  lessons  from  his  visits  to  the 
various  shows,  which  he  hoped  would  prove  useful.  Table 
decorations  were  dealt  with  at  considerable  length,  Mr. 
Pinnington  stating  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when 
societies  should  demand  something  original  from  the  tedious 
round  of  Coreopsis,  Sweet  Peas,  Iceland  Poppies,  itc,  which 
were  beautiful,  and  could  be  used  at  all  times  of  the  summer 
in  many  ways. 

A  pretty  miniature  pool  with  creeper-clad  rocks  in  the 
form  of  a  basket  was  illustrated  with  others  as  forming  a 
centrepiece  (this  by  way  of  change),  with  low  shallow  bowls 
of  foliage  and  flowers.  Many  designs  were  far  loo  heavy. 
It  is  far  better  to  err  on  the  lighter  side,  which  always  gives 
a  sense  of  relief. 

For  amateurs  the  inclusion  in  schedules  of  vases  of  Roses 
and  Dahlias  was  strongly  pressed,  as  by  doing  so  the  taste  in 
arrangement  would  often  play  an  important  part,  even 
though  the  varieties  might  not  be  unusual.  The  selection 
of  the  newer  Dahlias,  Roses,  and  Sweet  Peas  seen  at  the 
shows  gave  great  satisfaction.  Shrewsbury  was  described 
in  a  pleasing  manner,  the  Pentstemons,  which  were  so  well 
shown,  and  which  are  not  too  largely  grown  in  the  Liverpool 
neighbourhood,  being  strongly  advocated  by  reason  of  their 
many  good  qualities  and  usefuUuss  in  other  ways  for  decora- 
tion, cut  or  otherwise. 

Many  other  points  were  touched  upon,  and  at  the  close 
Mr.  Hancock  said  that  the  lecture  had  been  much  enjoyed, 
and  must  have  proved  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  all 
present.  Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Wallace  also  paid  a  high 
tribute,  to  which  Mr.  Pinnington  suitably  responded. 

BECKENHAM    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Winter  Session,  1903-1904. 
Syllabus  of  lectures  and  meetings  at  the  Church  House  on 
Friday  evenings  during  the  winter  session  :  October  9. — 
"  Spraying  Fruit  Trees  and  Packing  Apples  as  practised  in 
Canada,"  by  Cecil  H.  Hooper,  M.R.A.C,  F.S.I.,  F.R.H  S. 
October  16. — Library  and  reading  room.  October  23. — "  Ex- 
periments with  Manures  on  Bush  and  other  Fruits,"  by 
F.  W.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  F,R.H,S,  October  30.- Library  and 
reading  room.  November  6. — "  Insectivorous  Plants  "  (illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides),  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Ridley.  Novem- 
ber 13.  —  Library  and  reading  room.  November  20.  — 
"  Heating  and  Ventilating  Horticultural  Structures,"  by 
W.  J.  Simpson.  November  27. — Library  and  reading  room. 
December  4. — "The  Beautifying  and  Utilising  of  VA'aste 
Spaces,  Railway  Embankments,  &c.,"  by  E.  Lovett,  F.R.H, S. 
December  11.— Library  and  reading  room.  December  18. — 
"  Herbaceous  Plants,"  by  F^ichard  F.  ilartin.  January  1. — 
"  Wall  and  Water  Gardens"  (illustrated  with  lantern  slides), 
by  John  Gregory  (Past  Kewite).  January  S.— Library  and 
reading  room.  January  15.— "  Strawberries,"  by  J.  Lyne. 
January  22.— Library  and  reading  room.  January  29. — 
"Stem  Sections — showing  how  the  various  structures  are 
specially  adapted  for  the  work  they  do,"  by  J.  A.  Watson. 
February  5.— Library  and  reading  room.  February  12. — 
"Sweet  Peas,"  by  H.  J.  Jones,  F.N.C.S.,  F.R.H.S.  Feb- 
ruary 19.  —  Library  and  reading  room,  February  26. — 
"Horticulture  in  the  U.S.A,  and  Canada  "  (illustrated  with 
eighty  lantern  slides),  by  J.  Cheal,  F.R.H.S.  March  5. — 
Library  and  reading  room.  March  12. — "Auriculas,"  by 
William  Beale.  March  19. — Library  and  reading  room. 
March  26.— "  Landscape  Gaidening,"  by  G.  Reid  (F.CC, 
Royal  College,  Berlin).  Mr,  George  Bunyard,  V.M.H., 
chairman  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committees,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  has  kindly  consented  to  give  an 
evening  on  "  New  Fruits."    The  date  will  be  duly  announced. 

CARDIFF    GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION". 

Syllabus,  1903-1904. 
October  6. — "  Notes  on  Hardy  Fiuits,  more  especially 
Apples  and  Pears,"  by  Mr.  John  Basham,  sen.,  F.R.H.S., 
fruit  specialist,  Bassaleg,  Mon.  October  20.  —  "  Use  of 
Chemical  and  other  ilanures  in  Horticulture  '  (illustrated 
by  a  series  of  limelight  viewsj,  by  ilr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell, 
F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.,  itc,  Thompson's  Experimental  Farm,  Ton- 
bridge,  Kent.  November  10.— "Vines,"  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Farmer,  gardener,  Cardiff  Castle,  recently  awarded  a 
Knightian  medal  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for 
Vines  in  pots,  and  gold  medal  for  group  of  plants  at  Cardiff 
show  in  July  last.  November  17. — Through  the  repeated 
kindness  of  Mr.  John  Ballinger,  chief  librarian,  the  members 
will  visit  the  Central  Free  Library  to  view  the  numerous 
and  valuable  works  on  horticulture  (ancient  and  modern). 
December  1.—"  Seed  Saving  and  Testing,"  by  Mr.  H.  Kitley 
(seedsman  to  Messrs.  Garaway  and  Co,,  and  representative 
of  the  Bristol  Gardeners'  M,I.  Association).  December  15, — 
"  B«  es  as  Fertilisers,  Florists,  and  Fruit  Producers"  (with 
lantern  views),  by  Mr,  W,  Richards,  hon.  sec.  G.B.K.A., 
lecturer  to  the  G.C.C.,  and  expert  to  the  B.B.K.A. 
January  12.— A  meeting  of  "Fruits  and  Vegetables  to  pro- 
test against  the  waste  of  their  Food,"  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Battram, 
Manager,  Sewage  Farm,  Park  Newydd,  Abercynou  (who 
intends  to  deal  with  his  subject  in  a  humorous  style). 
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January  26.^"  Orchids,"  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Davy,  gardener  to 
J.  J.  Neale,  E^q.,  Orchid  collector,  Penarth.  February  0.^ 
"Tomatoes,"  by  Mr.  F.  Waller,  grower  to  Messrs.  NiirLon 
and  Co.,  Eastbrook  Nurseries,  Dynas  Powis.  February  -I'd  — 
"Our  Summer  Friends"  {illustrated  with  various  specimens), 
by  Mr.  J.  Mountney,  naturalist  (preserver  to  the  Cardiff 
Museum),  Royal  Arcade,  Oardilf.  March  8.—"  Wonders  and 
Curiosities  of  the  Vegetable  World,"  by  Mr.  J.  Pegler,  hon. 
sec.  and  representative  of  the  Newport  Gardeners'  -M.I. 
Association.  March  22.  —  Annual  meeting :  Election  of 
officers,  selection  of  a  suitable  place  for  the  outing,  and  any 
other  business. 

NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

The  early  exhibition  of  Ciirysanthemuras  annually  organ- 
ised by  this  society  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last,  but  owing  largely  no  doubt  to 
the  recent  damp  weather,  which  has  played  havcc  with 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  the  display  was  not  a  good  one.  In 
several  classes  there  were  no  entries,  and  in  some  only  one. 
However,  the  nunietuus  exhibits  of  miscellaneous  hardy 
flowers.  Dahlias,  and  fruit  from  nurserymen  made  up  for 
the  absence  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  were  first  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums,  having  plants  bearing  some  tine 
blooms ;  Mr.  Robert  Forster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  was 
second. 

Twenty  blooms  (Japanese) :  First,  Mr.  James  Brookes, 
gardener  to  W.  T.  Newman,  Esg.,  Tottetidge  Park,  Herts. 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  and  J.  R.  Upton 
were  excellent  blooms.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Ring,  gardener  to 
J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett 
and  Elsie  Fulton  were  the  best.  Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  The 
Gardens,  Greenlands,  Henley,  was  third. 

Twelve  blooms  (Japanese) :  First,  Mr.  G.  Boakes,  gardener 
to  J.  Dixon,  Esq.,  Edenhurst,  5>evenoaks,  with  Mrs.  Green- 
field and  Elsie  Fulton  as  the  best  blooms  ;  a  good  second, 
Mr.  James  Brookes ;  third,  Mr.  Mark  Rayment,  North 
Ockenden  Gardens,  Romford.  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  was  a  good 
bloom. 

Six  blooms  (Japanese) :  First,  Mr.  A.  Mackay,  gardener  to 
F.  H.  Bouden  Smith,  E^q.,  Danesbury,  Bengeo,  Hertford, 
with  an  excellent  stand.  Miss  E  Fulton  was  the  best  bloom. 
Second,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  gardener  to  E.  Wormald,  Esq., 
Grass  Park  House,  F'inchley  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Boakes. 

Twelve  bunches  of  early-flowering  Pompons  :  First,  Mr. 
E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead.     No  more  entries. 

Two  vases  of  large  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood, 
Finchley,  with  two  handsome  displays;  second,  Mr.  James 
Brookes,  Totteridge  Park  Gardens;  third,  Mr.  G.  B  )akes. 

Twelve  bunches  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  : 
First,  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  Yellow  Marie  Mass^e 
being  the  best  vaseful.     No  more  entries. 

Three  epergnes  of  Chrysanthemums:  First,  Miss  C.  B.  Cole, 
The  Vineyard,  Felthara,  who  used  yellow  and  bronze  varie- 
ties.    No  more  entries. 

Twelve  blooms  (Japanese)  (amateurs) :  First,  Mr.  Mark 
Rayment,  North  Ockenden  Gardens,  Romford.  No  more 
entries. 

Twelve  bunches  of  early-flowering  Pompons  (amateurs) : 
First,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate,  N.  (excellent) ;  second,  Mr. 
A.  Taylor,  East  Finchley. 

Six  bunches  of  early-flowering  Pompons :  F'irst,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Such,  Maidenhead  ;  second,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  ;  both  showed 
well  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood. 

Six  l>unches  of  early-flowering  varieties,  from  plants  grown 
in  the  open  :  First,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  with  an  excellent  dis- 
play, Horace  Martin  and  Ivy  Staik  were  perhaps  the  best; 
a  good  second,  Mr.  James  Brookes  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood. 
There  was  one  more  entry. 

One  vase  of  Japanese  blooms  (yellow) :  First,  Mr.  W.  Ring, 
with  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett ;  second,  Air.  H.  Perkins,  who 
showed  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Acland. 

One  vase  of  Japanese  blooms  (other  than  white  or  yellow) : 
First,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Perkins. 

Vase  of  early-flowering  Pompons  :  First,  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such, 
Maidenhead  ;  second,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate ;  third,  Mr. 
J.  Kirkwood,  Finchley. 

Vase  of  Chrysanthemums  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  Grass 
Park  House  Gardens,  Finchley.     No  more  entries. 

Six  blooms  of  Japanese  (amateurs) ;  First,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Chalk,  224,  High  Street,  Slough  ;  two  third  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Wells,  South  Norwood,  and  Mr.  W. 
Gooding.  Edenbridge,  Kent. 

Epergne  of  Chrysanthemums  (amateurs):  First,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane,  Highgate,  who  used  bronze  and  yellow  blooms  with 
excellent  effect ;  second,  Mrs.  A.  Taylor,  East  Finchley. 

Dinner  table  decoration  (open),  Chrysanthemums  :  First, 
Miss  C.  B  Cole,  F'elthara,  who  used  a  bright  yellow  variety  ; 
second,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane. 

Hand  basket  of  Chrysanthemums  (open) :  First,  Miss  C.  B. 
Cole;  second,  Mrs.  A.  Taylor. 

Hand  basket  of  grirden  flowers :  First,  Miss  Cole  ;  second, 
Mr.  E.  F.  Such  ;  third,  Mrs.  A.  Taylor. 

Hand  basket  of  autumn  foliage  and  berries :  First,  Miss 
Cole  ;  second,  Mrs.  A  Taylor. 

Hand  basket  of  Roses  ;  First,  Mr.  E.  F.  Such  ;  second, 
Mrs.  A.  Taylor. 

Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Felthara,  Middlesex,  had  an 
admirable  show  of  seedling  tuberous  Begonias,  cut  from  the 
open  ground.  Both  singles  and  doubles  were  splendid  in 
colour,  size,  and  texture  of  the  blooms.  Messrs.  Ware  also 
had  an  exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  great  variety.  Gold 
medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfleld,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  hardy  fruit  that  included  some  handsome  dishes  of 
Apples,  particularly  King  of  Tompkins'  County,  Warners 
King,  Newton  Wonder,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  others. 
Pears  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Duchease  d'Angoul6me,  and 
Doyenn^  du  Cornice  also  were  finely  shown.  Silver-gilt 
medal. 

Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  showed  a  group  of  miscel- 
laneous hardy  flowers.    Silver  medal. 


Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  exhibited  a  beautiful 
lot  of  Dahlias,  single  Pompon  and  Cactus  varieties.  The 
singles  were  especially  attractive,  and  included  the  following: 
Flame,  gold,  splashed  with  red  ;  Beryl,  crimson-purple, 
splashed  with  maroon  ;  Miss  Roberts,  rich  yellow  ;  Princess 
of  Wales,  rich  deep  pink  with  yellow  centre  ;  and  Vesuvius, 
bright  scarlet.  Messrs.  Cheal  also  showed  some  dishes  of 
Apples  and  Pears.     Gold  medal. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery.  Lewisham,  exhibited  a 
splendid  display  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  early-flowering 
riirysanthemums.  They  filled  half  one  side  of  the  large 
central  hall,  and  constituted  really  an  admirable  bank  of 
flowers.     Gold  medfil. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a 
group  of  Cannas,  among  them  Sfjme  most  brilliantly  coloured 
varieties.  Messrs.  Cannell  also  showed  Chrysanthemums  in 
vases.    Gold  medal. 

Mr.  William  Angus,  The  Gardens.  Penicuik,  N.B.,  exhibited 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  King  Edward,  a  large  and  striking 
flower,  which  has  been  certificated  by  several  societies. 

Messrs.  William  Cuthush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  exhibited 
miscellaneous  hardy  flowers,  rock  plants.  Dahlia's,  Carna- 
tions, &c..  making  a  wonderful  show  of  colour.  Included 
were  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Montbretias,  Asters,  &c. 
Lobelia  tenuior,  a  small  group  of  which  was  shown,  was  very 
pretty,  and  one  of  the  best  Carnations  was  a  white  free- 
blooming  tree  variety  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks.     Gold  medal. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  showed  Cactus  Dahlias  very 
extensively.  Many  good  varieties  were  included  in  the 
exhibit,  which  filled  one  side  of  the  central  hall.  Some 
beautiful  cut  Roses  were  also  shown.     Gold  medal. 

Messrs  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  filled  a 
large  table,  pot  plants  of  Turnford  Hall  Begonia  bearing  an 
abundance  of  flowers,  and  with  Begonia  Mrs.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  a  variety  much  resembling  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 
Apples  were  also  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Peed.     Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  S.  Spoonerand  Sons,  Hounslow,  exhibited  a  collec- 
tion of  hardy  fruit,  in  which  were  some  fine  dishes  of  Apples 
Uollandbury,  Pott's  Seedling,  Wealthy,  Alfriston,  Royal 
Jubilee,  Duchess  Favourite,  Vicar  of  Beighton,  and  others. 
Gold  medal. 

Tomato  Hanwell  Victory  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Seward, 
The  Firs,  Hanwell. 

The  Crystal  Palace  gold  medals  (considered,  we  under- 
stand, to  be  a  higher  award  than  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  gold  medals)  were  given  to  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Framfteld,  Sussex,  and  Mr.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  for 
exhibits  of  Chrysanthemums. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 

Chrysanthemum  Ren'-e.—X  new  Japanese  seedling  flower, 
of  a  lilac-pink  colour  and  good  depth.  Shown  by  Mr.  T. 
Bullimore,  Canons  Park  Gardens,  Edgware. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  FEAST  AT  TAMWORTH. 
A  MOST  successful  function  was  carried  out  recently  in  the 
gardens  of  Bolehall  House,  Tamworlh,  Staffordshire,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  William  Sydenham,  than  whom  there  is  no 
keener  enthusiast  in  the  cultivation  and  popularising  of  the 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  This  so-called  feast  was 
in  reality  an  occasion  for  demonstrating  the  utility  of  the 
early-ttowering  Chrysanthemums  for  both  garden  and  other 
forms  of  decoration  when  used  as  cut  flowers.  Mr.  Sydenham 
began  a  few  years  ago  to  interest  himself  in  the  early-flower- 
ing sorts,  and  his  efforts  took  practical  form  when  in  I'Jul  he 
engaged  Tamworth  Town  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  an  exhibi- 
tion. How  far  this  initial  effort  was  successful  may  be 
judged  from  the  results  achieved.  Sutfice  it  to  say,  the  hall 
and  ante-room  were  filled  to  excess  with  a  wonderful  display 
of  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  The  flowers  had 
been  grown  outdoors  and  the  sprays  were  not  disbudded. 
The  total  cost  of  this  venture,  which  reached  a  considerable 
figure,  was  borne  by  Mr.  Sydenham,  except  for  a  few  classes 
in  which  his  most  intimate  friends  had  given  jewellery  as 
prizes  in  the  decorative  classes.  The  display  was  at  that 
time  acknowledged  to  be  a  splendid  success.  Last  year  the 
feast  took  place  in  the  gardens  at  Bolehall  House.  On  that 
occasion  a  capital  exhibition  was  held  in  a  tent  in  the  grounds, 
and  to  add  still  further  interest  to  the  proceedings  a  trial  of 
an  immense  number  of  both  new  and  old  varieties  was  open 
for  the  inspection.  It  was  the  most  complete  trial  of  these 
plants  ever  held  in  this  country,  and  all  who  were  privileged 
to  inspect  the  plants  readily  acknowledged  its  useful  and 
comprehensive  character.  On  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, an  effort  was  made  to  improve  upon  previous  experiences. 
There  were  some  4,UnO  plants  to  inspect,  and  these  embraced 
every  variety  that  Mr.  William  Sydenham  had  been  able  to 
acquire.  Old  varieties  there  were  in  abundance,  and  many 
of  these  appeared  under  new  and  unfamiliar  names.  How 
these  new  names  were  aciiuired  it  would  be  interesting  to 
learn,  and  in  probing  this  matter  deeply  there  is  little  doubt 
some  unpleasant  facts  would  come  to  light.  The  garden- 
loving  public  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Sydenham  for 
putting  things  right.  Every  plant  in  fiower  was  carefully 
tested  and  proved,  and  in  the  case  of  synonyms  the  original 
name  was  given  in  each  instance.  Such  a  praiseworthy 
effort  surely  demands  recognition.  No  less  than  283  varieties 
of  the  Japanese  type  of  the  fiower  were  planted  in  this 
extensive  trial,  and  these  were  supplemented  by  seventy- 
one  varieties  of  Pompons,  all  distinct  from  one  another. 
Only  a  proportion  of  the  plants  were  in  fiower  on  the  occasion 
of  the  feast,  but  of  those  already  in  bloom  there  was  a  good 
list.  As  the  figures  already  mentioned  go  to  prove,  the 
Japanese  sorts  largely  predominated,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  are  the  more  popular  of  the  two  types. 
The  immense  crop  of  blossoms  each  plant  bore  without  any 
apparent  strain  seemed  to  impress  the  visitors. 

Mr.  Sydenham  does  not  believe  in  disbudding  th3  plants, 
preferring  rather  to  let  them  develop  their  growths  and  buds 
in  a  natural  way.  Contrary  to  what  was  the  rule  ia  the 
earlier  history  of  these  plants,  when  mauve,  rose,  and 
magenta  shades  of  colour  were  in  the  ascendant,  they  are 
now  represented  in  almost  every  tone  ot  colour  familiar  to 
growers  of  mid-season  or  November  flowering  sorts.  Warm 
shades   undoubtedly    now    preponderate,    and     beds    aqd 


borders  in  which  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemimis 
are  grouped  in  colonies  of  a  few  plants  in  each  create  an 
effect  in  the  dull  season  of  which  too  few  gardeners  are 
aware.  It  is  evident  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
great  developments,  and  in  the  near  future  the  already  long 
list  of  good  sorts  will  be  considerably  added  to,  the  newer 
ones  in  several  instances  superseding  those  which  at  present 
find  favour.  This  trial  was  well  worth  travelling  a  long  dis- 
tance to  see,  and  fur  many  weeks  to  come,  unless  severe 
frosts  prevail,  the  plants  will  provide  much  to  interest  and 
please. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  of  Highgate,  read  an 
instructive  paper  on  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum. 
The  audience  were  seated  or  stood  around  the  lawn  in  front 
of  Bi)lehall  Huuse.  The  evolution  of  the  flower,  more  par- 
ticularly between  1886  and  l!)U3,  was  dealt  with.  We  hope 
soon  to  publish  Mr.  Crane's  paper. 

The  exhibition  was  a  pretty  one,  and  the  two  displays  set 
up  in  competition  for  the  silver  bowl  were  two  of  the  largest 
and  best  of  the  kind  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  see.  The 
space  in  which  exhibitors  made  their  display  was  not  to 
exceed  24  feet  by  4  feet.  After  spending  a  long  time  in  ad- 
judicating upon  them,  the  judges  found  it  impossible  to 
give  either  one  the  rauch-to-be-desired  award  of  first  prize. 
Each  exhibitor  had  points  in  his  display  which  the  other  had 
not,  and  when  these  features  were  considered  the  only 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  was  the  award  of  equal  first  prize. 
Mr.  W.  Sydenham  generously  came  forward  with  another 
silver  bowl,  and  thus  settled  a  difficulty  which  was  apparent 
to  all. 

Mr.  Robert  Pemberton,  Tamworth,  an  accomplished  bond 
fids  amateur  gardener,  had  a  grand  table  of  flowers,  &c. 
Plants  in  pots  filled  ibe  back  ot  the  table,  and  numerous 
vases  of  undisbudded  sprays  of  bhissoms,  all  grown  in  the 
open,  were  splendidly  grown  and  beautifully  staged.  Designs 
of  a  heart,  harp,  and  anchor,  besides  numerous  ladies'  sprays 
and  button-hole  bouquets,  completed  an  exhibit  of  which 
anyone  might  be  well  pleased.  Messrs.  Haikiiess  and  Sons, 
iiedale,  Yorkshire,  were  the  other  successful  exhibitors. 
This  firm  put  up  enormous  bunches  of  bright  flowers  of  good 
quality,  and  the  variety  in  this  instance  was  most  pleasing 
and  varied.  We  counted  quite  twenty-four  varieties  of 
Japanese,  and  the  Pompon  sorts  weie  freely  displayed.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  noble  exhibit.  In  the  class  for  eighteen 
bunches  of  Japanese,  distinct,  iMessrs.  G.  Gibson  and  Co., 
Leeming  Bar,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  were  placed  first,  with  large 
and  handsome  bunches  of  popular  sorts.  For  twelve  bunches 
Japanese  sorts,  distinct,  a  Lichfield  amateur,  Mr.  Thorpe, 
staged  a  very  bright  exhibit.  Mr.  Pemberton  was  again 
placed  in  the  premier  position  in  the  class  for  six  bunches 
and  three  bunches  of  Pompons,  each  distinct.  Vases  and 
other  decorations  were  set  up  in  competition,  and  as  adjuncts 
to  the  show  added  materially  to  its  attractiveness. 

Visitors  to  the  feast  were  charged  Is.  each,  and  the  total 
of  this,  after  a  small  deduction  for  exhibitors'  expenses,  was 
handed  over  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  an  arrangement  which  might  be  followed  with 
advantage  by  others 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 
List  of  the  medals  and   cups  awarded  at    the  fruit  and 
vegetable  show,  held  at  Chiswick  on  September  29,  30,  and 
October  1,  1903. 

Division  I. 

Collection  of  nine  duhes  of  ripe  dessert  fruit.- First  (Veitch 
Memorial  medal  and  £5),  the  Eirl  of  Harrington,  Derby 
(gardener,  Mr.  Goodacre). 

CuUectivn  of  six  disfies  of  ripe  dessert  fruit.  —  First 
(Willams  memorial  medal  and  £3),  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq., 
Romsey,  Hants  (gardener,  Mr.  Mitchell). 

5w-  distinct  varieties  of  Grapes.— First  (silver  cup  and  £3), 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Derby  (gardener,  Air.  Goodacre). 

Collection  of  hardy  fruit.— First  (Hogg  memorial  medal), 
Major  Powell  Cotton,  Birchington  (gardener,  Mr.  Cornford). 

Division  II. 

For  fruit  grown  entirely  out  of  doors  (32  feet  run  of  6  feet 
tabling).— First  (gold  medal),  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co., 
Limited,  Maidstone;  second  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal), 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E.  ;  third  (silver 
Knightian  medal),  Mr.  John  Bashara,  Bassaleg,  Mon. 

For  jruU  grown  entirely  out  of  doors  (IG  feet  run  of  6  feet 
tabling).— First  (Hogg  memorial  medal),  Mr.  J.  B.  Colwill, 
Sidmouth  ;  second  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal),  Mr.  George 
Mount,  Canterbury;  third  (silver  Knightian  medal),  Messrs. 
Pewtress  Bros.,  Hereford. 

For  orchard  house  fruit  and  trees.— First  (gold  medal), 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Limited,  Maidstone. 
Division  VI.— Frdit  (-Miscellaneous). 

Hojne  preserved  or  home  bottled  British-groion  fruits.— 
First  (gold  medal),  the  Lady  Warwick  College,  Studley 
(Warden,  Miss  Bradley);  second  (silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal),  Messrs.  Austin  and  Co.,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Foreign-grown  and  preserved  or  bottled  fi  tiits.—Hilver 
Banksian  medal,  Miss  C.  E.  Martin,  Auburn,  New  I'ork. 

Division  VII.— Vegetables. 

Collection  of  vegetables  {occnpying  not  more  than  100  square 
feet.  Open  to  trade  only):  First  (silver -gilt  Knightian 
medal),  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester. 

Collection  of  vegetables  (occupying  not  more  than  50  square 
feet.  Open  to  trade  only):  First  (silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal),  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Sous,  Exeter;  second  (silver- 
gilt  Banksian  medal),  Messrs  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley ; 
third  (silver  Knightian  medal),  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co., 
Limited,  Maidstone. 

Collection  of  vegetables  (occupying  not  more  than  50  square 
feet,  amateurs) :  First  (Sherwood  silver  cup,  value  £10), 
Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree  (gardener,  Mr.  Beckett). 

Colledion  of  vegetablen  (occupying  not  more  than  2i  square 
feet,  amateurs) :  First  (Veitch  memurial  medal),  Lord  Bolton, 
Basingstoke  (gardener,  Mr.  Bowerman). 

Collection  of  eighteen  varieties  of  Fottitoe^  (open  to  the 
trade  only) ;  First  (silver-gilt  Knightiatl  medal),  Mr.  K.  W. 
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Green,  Wisbech ;  second  (silver-gilt  Banksian),  Mr.  J.  B. 
Colwill,  SidnioiUh;  third  (silver  Kniglitian),  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter. 

Collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  Potatoes  (amateurs)  :  First 
(bronze  Williams  memorial  medal  and  t'2),  the  Earl  of 
Lathom,  Ormskirk  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Ashton). 

MiSCELLANEODS    CLASS. 

Gold  medals. ~Tu  His  Majesty  the  King,  Windsor  Castle 
(gardener,  Mr.  Mackellar),  for  Grapes  ami  Pine-apples; 
Jlessrs.  James  Veicch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables;  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  .Son,  Saw- 
biidgeworth,  for  fruit  trees  in  pots  ;  and  Messrs.  Boljbie  and 
Co.,  Rothesay,  N.K.,  for  a  collection  of  Potatoes,  also  for  a 
collection  of  vegetaljles. 

Silver-gilt  Knightian  inedals — To  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  for  Potatoes ;  and  Messrs.  H.  Cinnell  and 
Sons,  Swanley,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables. 

Silver  Kniglitian  inedals. — To  the  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley,  fora  collection  of  vegetables;  Agent-General  for 
British  (Columbia,  Finsbury  Circus,  for  Canadian  preserved 
fruit:  and  the  Man^uis  of  E-xeter,  Stamford  (gardener,  Mr. 
iletcalfe),  for  Melons. 

Silver  Banksian  medals. — To  Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech, 
for  Potatoes ;  Messrs.  J.  King  and  Sons,  Coggesliall,  for 
Cabbages  ;  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables ;  and  Mrs.  A.  Bramwell,  Kings- 
worthy,  Hants,  for  Onions. 

IIURTICOLTURAI.    SUNBRIES. 

Silver  Flora  medal. — To  Messrs.  Joseph  Bentley,  Limited, 
Barrow-on-Humber,  for  horticultural  sundries. 

Silver  Banksian  medals  —To  Messrs.  W.  Wood  and  Son, 
Limited,  Wood  Green,  N.,  for  horticultural  sundries;  Messrs. 
Corry  and  Co.,  Limited,  13,  Finsbury  Street,  E.C.,  for  horti- 
cultural sundries  ;  Messrs.  D.  Dowell  and  Son,  Hammersmith, 
for  horticultural  pottery  ;  Messrs.  Pulham  and  .Son,  71, 
Newman  Street,  W.,  for  Pulhamite  stone  vases;  Messrs. 
Champion  and  Co.,  City  Road,  E  C,  for  tubs  for  shrulis  ;  and 
Mr.  John  Pinches,  Cimberwell,  S.E.,  for  Acme  labels. 

Bronze  Banksian  medals. — To  the  Lubrose  Paint  Company, 
Moorgate  Station  Chambers,  E.C.,  for  horticultural  paints; 
Messrs.  Vails  and  Co  ,  Coleman  Street,  E  C,  for  Beetlecute  ; 
Mr.  James  George,  Putney,  S,  W.,  for  horticultural  sundries  ; 
Mr.  J.  Cannon,  Ealing,  W.,  for  fruit  trees  ;  and  Mr.  H.  M. 
Hamilton,  Fincliley,  N.,  for  horticultural  sundries. 

Commendei. — To  Alessr.'.  Day  aticl  Theltand,  St.  Heliers, 
Jersey,  for  new  packing  caae  for  fruit. 


DUNDEE    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Thk  annual  meeting  of  tliis  prosperous  society  was  held  in 
Dundee  on  the  2ud  inst. ,  when  tliere  was  a  large  attendance, 
presided  over  i)y  Ex-Bailie  JIacdonald,  president  of  the 
society.  The  treasurer's  statement,  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Ritchie,  was  very  satisfactory,  showing  an  income,  including 
the  lialance  of  .tfiin;  15s.  4d.  from  1002,  of  £1,UH  9s.  5d.,  and 
an  expenditure  of  iC9-22  15s.  3d.,  leaving  a  credit  balance  of 
£539  143.  2d.  The  prize  money  amounted  to  £2(>U  10s.  But 
for  extraordinary  expenditure  the  gain  for  the  year  would 
have  been  about  £45  more.  The  following  ottice-tjearers 
were  appointed  ;  Hon.  president,  the  Earl  of  Camperdown  ; 
president,  Ex-Bailie  Macdonald  ;  vice-presidents,  Lord  Pro- 
vost Barrie,  Bailie  Melville,  Bailie  Robertson,  and  Mr.  J. 
Scott  Grey;  secretary,  Mr.  W.  F.  Hill  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Ritchie.  Next  year's  show  is  to  be  held  on  September  1,  2, 
and  3,  the  prize  money  to  be  offered  amounting  to  ,£3U0. 


A  Silver  Wedding-.  —  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Pringle  Laird,  Pinkhill,  ilurrayfield,  have 
just  been  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  lamp, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  silver  wedding,  by  the 
emploj'ees  of  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Limited, 
nurserymen,  Fldinburgli.  The  presentation  vpas 
made  by  the  oldest  employee,  W.  Deas,  Mr.  Laird 
very  suitably  replying.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  P.  Laird 
were  married  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  on  September 
30,  1878. 

Tlie  Cardiff  and  District  Chry- 
santhemum Society  are  offering  for 
competitiou  at  their  forlhconiing  show,  to  be  held 
on  November  4  and  5  next,  one  handsome  challenge 
cup  value  £10  10.^.,  four  cliallenge  cups  value 
£5  ."js.  each,  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  fruit,  besides 
a  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  medal  and 
certificates  for  blonms.  Apply  for  schedules  to 
Mr.  H.  Gillett,  GO,  Woodville  Road,  Cardiff. 

Horticultural  classes  in  Edin- 
burgh.— A  promising  movement  in  the  pro- 
motion of  horticultural  teaching  in  Edinburgh  was 
becun  on  Monday  last.  This  was  the  inauguration 
of  evening  classes  for  instruction  in  practical 
gardening  by  experienced  gardeners,  and  intended 
mainly  for  young  gardeners  and  nurserymen,  but 
also  for  youths  in  other  employments  desirous  of 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  horticulture. 
The  classes  will  be  held  in  Preston  Street  School, 
and  are  under  the  auspices  of  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Fifteen  "  Club,  an  association  which  has  in 
view  the  promotion  of  true  technical  training  in 
suVijects  untouched  by  the  Heriot-Watt  College 
and  other  bodies  working  on  similar  lines.  The 
classes  for  gardening  will  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 


M'Hattie,  the  Superintendent  of  City  Parks. 
This  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  thoroughly 
practical  nature  of  the  training,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  such  subjects  as  botany  will  receive  a 
due  share  of  attention.  Courses  of  practical 
lectures  by  experienced  gardeners  are  given,  and 
visits  to  the  best  gardens  are  also  to  form  part  of 
the  i^rogramme.  The  duration  of  each  course  is 
intendtd  to  be  three  years.  The  results  of  this 
teaching  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  young 
gardeners  of  Klinburgh. 

New  England  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents.— Mr.  J.    A.    Pettigrew, 

Superintendent  of  Parks,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  who  is 
president  of  the  above  association,  writes:  "It 
may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  the  park 
superintendents  on  thi.s  side  of  the  water  have  an 
association.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  institution 
and  bye-laws,  also  the  monthly  bulletin,  which  is 
circulated  among  the  members."  The  fact  of  their 
being  able  to  form  an  association,  which  evidently 
prospers,  shows  how  important  a  body  of  horti- 
culturists are  American  paik  superintendents. 

A  rare  old  Irish  gentleman.— Miss 

Martha  L.  Root,  special  correspondent  of  the 
PitLshurijh  Dispatch,  one  of  the  most  important 
newspapers  of  this  country,  is  now  in  Europe 
visiting  its  famous  gardens,  and  through  lier  paper 
here  telling  us  all  about  them.  In  describing  her 
visit  to  Howth  Desmene,  Ireland,  she  writes  of  the 
gardener  there  as  follows:  "It  may  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  'tips'  in  connexion  with  this 
article,  but  the  writer  wishes  to  say  that  while 
gatekeepers  and  almost  every  other  keeper  in 
Ireland  expects  the  customary  little  gift,  one 
cannot  offer  it  to  a  fine  old  gardener.  Though  this 
intelligent  caretaker  has  given  us  the  entire 
morning  and  shown  us  royal  hospitality,  I  would 
have  as  soon  thought  of  handing  a  sovereign  to  an 
emperor  as  to  offer  money  to  that  rare  old  Irish 
gentleman,  the  head  gardener.  There  is  something 
so  civilising  about  gardening  that  genuine  lovers 
of  the  art  possess  a  most  indescribable  but 
charming  refinement."  Bless  that  grand  old  man 
o'  Howth.  While  I  do  not  know  him,  I  am  proud 
of  him  ;  he  is  a  ray  of  the  glory  of  our  profession. 
— William  Falconer,  AUeijheny  Cemetery,  Pills- 
ln(rf//i,  Pe)ntsylrani'i. 

Interesting  flowers  in  Greenwich 

Park. — I  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  photo- 
graphs of  a  large  bed  of  Hydrangea  paniculata. 
Polygonum  baldschuanicum,  and  a  picture  of  a 
section  of  the  mixed  border  in  the  above  park. 
The  Hydrangeas  occupy  a  bed  in  the  centre  of  the 
lake  enclosure,  and  have  attracted  much  attention. 
Most  of  the  plants  carry  between  twenty  and 
thirty  very  fine  trusses  of  flowers,  and  being 
planted  in  so  large  a  mass  have  been  most  effective, 
a  carpet  of  Pansy  Blue  Bell  assisting  the  general 
effect  wonderfully.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more 
beautiful  flowering  climber  than  Polygonum 
baldschuanicum  (the  Eistern  Buchara).  Originally 
planted  here  on  a  small  tree,  it  made  such 
rapid  growth  during  the  early  days  of  May  that 
the  superintendent  decided  to  give  it  something 
more  worthy  to  riot  over,  and  the  Chestnut,  as 
shown  in  the  photograph,  was  placed  in  position,  of 
which  it  has  rapidly  taken  possession.  Its  cordate 
foliage  and  long  racemes  of  creamy  white  flowers, 
which  are  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and 
almost  entirely  hide  the  foliage,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  graceful  climbers  in  cultivation. 
Just  now  the  flowers  are  taking  on  a  rosy  tint, 
which  makes  it,  if  possible,  more  attractive  than 
ever.  The  other  photograph  represents  a  section 
of  the  mixed  border  of  perennials  and  annuals, 
which  has  been  a  blaze  of  colour  right  through  the 
season.  The  public  have  not  been  slow  to  appre- 
ciate the  changes  made,  and  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favourable season  the  park  has  never  known  so 
many  visitors.  —  Grace  Bradley,  Blackheath 
Lodijc,  Blackhea/h.  [Unfortunately,  the  photo- 
graphs would  not  have  made  good  reproducl,ions, 
but  we  thank  our  correspondent  heartily  for  send- 
ing them. — Ell.] 

A   novel   experiment.  —  At   the  great 

autumn  show  of  British-grown  fruits  and  vegetables 
held  last  week  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
gardens  at  Chiswick,  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  of 


fruit,  consisting  of  nearly  200  items,  was  acrjuired 
by  the  Imperial  Cold  Stores  of  Tottenham  for 
experimental  purposes.  The  company's  successful 
efforts  with  the  storage  of  Hops,  bulbs,  and  other 
horticultural  produce  ensure  the  best  result 
obtainable,  and  the  outcome  of  the  experiment  will 
be  looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  all  concerned 
in  British  fruit  production. 


ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— T'Ae  Editor  intends  to 
make  The  Garden  helpjulto  all  readers  who  deMre  assistance, 
no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and  with  that 
object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  ATiswers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  convmunications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden,  SO,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
•should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.—--!.  Dez-fcy.— Scrophularia  nodosa 

v,ir.e>;ata. I'lant  from  Eastbourne  in  box,   but  kiynaturc 

torn  (j/.— Verbena   vetiosa. Emily   W.,  Kings  County. 

1,  Liiiaiia  bipartita  ;  2,  L.  bipartita  alba  ;  3,  Lychnis  dioica 
tl.-pl.  ;  4,  Campanula  niuralis ;  5,  C.  m.  var.  ;  G,  C.  rotundi- 
fulia ;  7,  Myosutis  azDiica;  S,  Campanula  caspitosa  var.; 
0,  Sedum  spurium  ruseum.— .^4.  A'.— Without  Howers^ 
fruit,  or  a  word  of  description  it  is  impossible  to  name  a 
specimen  unless  it  ia  of  a  very  pronounced  character,  which 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  that  sent. 

Name  of  ivwit.— Constant  jRcarfcr.— Apple  Staaiford 
Pippin. 

Mappo\vs  under  s^ziss  (F.  F.  R.).— You  would  find 
the  growing  of  Mcunnvs  under  glass  in  winter  a  complete 
fiiiluie. 

Book  on  table  decoration.—  Mr.  J.  Stacey, 
Mellingey,  Perranarwurthal.  Cornwall,  writes  :  "  Will  you 
kindly  allow  me  to  inform  you  and  your  correspondent 
that  tliere  is  a  book  out  on  table  decoration  by  William 
Low,  and  printed  by  Messrs.  Richard  Clay  and  Sons,  London 
and  Uungay.  Mr.  Low  wrote  this  book  in  1SS7.  He  was  a 
gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Euston  Hall. 
1  have  had  the  book  for  many  years;  it  is  a  very  good  one,' 
I  tliink  the  price  is  about  53." 

Pontedepia  copdata  (R.  C  d.).— With  G  inches  of 
waier  ciiveiiMi;  tlie  cnnvn  this  plant  is  quite  haidy,  and 
especially  so  in  yiur  district.  You  may  immerse  it  more 
deeply  if  opportunity  atfoids.  There  is  no  period  of  the 
whole  year  to  compare  with  early  Apiil  for  breaking  up  and 
replanting  the  Irises  you  name,  and  not  only  these  but  the 
entire  Hag  section  maybe  most  advanta:»eously  dealt  with 
at  the  same  period.  The  vigour  and  appaient  indifference 
to  treatment  of  the  latter  group  has  caused  many  to  regard 
the  season  as  immaterial.  It  would,  however,  be  easy  to 
prove  the  contrary. 

Peaps  and  Apples  fop  opnamental  plant- 
ing-(S.  C.  C.).— Apples  ;  Gascoigne's  Sc;irlet,  Cux's  Ponnma, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Loddington  Seedling,  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  Newton  Wonder,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lady  Sudeley, 
Bismarck,  Beauty  of  Kent,  C-x's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Scailet 
Nonpareil.  The  above  are  quick  growing  and  hear  handsome 
fruits.  John  Downie  Crab  should  be  included.  Pears  for 
ornamental  planting  :  Jargonelle,  Catillac,  Beurr^d'Amanlis, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Durondeau' 
Beurrd  Hardy,  Clapps  Favourite,  Conference.  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Beurr^  Supertin,  Marie  Louise,  and  Doyenn^ 
du  Cornice.  The  Quince  is  also  handsome  in  bloom  and  in 
fruit. 

Wipe  fence  (R.  SEAimooK).— Our  correspondent  ia 
desirous  of  covering  a  barbed  wiie  fence  fastened  to  railway 
sleepers,  running  north  and  south  aci'oss  an  exposed  field 
for  a  length  of  GOO  feet,  and  suggests  Raspberries  or  hybrid 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry.  We  presume  from  the  position 
of  the  plantation  that  no  special  culture  or  care  is  to  be 
given  to  whatever  crop  is  planted,  but  that  a  crop  of  some 
sort  is  wanted  that  will,  more  or  less,  take  care  of  itself  and 
give  some  returns  in  fruit  yearly.  We  think  that  our 
correspondent  could  not  possibly  do  better  than  plant  the 
Superlative  Raspberry.  It  is  a  certain  and  heavy  bearer 
and  the  fruit  is  large  and  handsome,  always  commanding  the 
top  price  in  the  market.  The  ground  should  be  deeply  dug 
and  well  manured  before  the  trees  are  planted,  and  with 
ordinary  care  afterwards  in  keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground 
clean,  cutting  the  old  stems  away  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  and  tying  the  new  canes  in  the  place  of  the  old, 
and  shortening  them  to  the  height  of  the  trellis  they  will 
bear  heavy  crops  of  fruit  for  many  years.  Strong  stools  with 
three  or  four  caues  to  each  should  be  planted  3  feet  apart. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  <[-c.— Jlessrs.  C.  R.  Schilling 
Winchfield,  Hants. 

/jf/Z/w. —Messrs.  J.  R.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex, 
and  Reading  ;  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham. 

Iii>se>i.—'Slr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks. 

Hardy  Border  Carnations.— ^Iv.  W,  A.  ^^'atts,  Bronwylfa 
St.  Asaph.  ' 
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LILIES     IN     1903. 

A  Miserable  Record. 

CAPTAIN  REID,  of  Yalding,  Kent, 
whose  contributions  on  Lilies  to 
The  Garden  are  always  welcome, 
sends  the  following  interesting 
notes  on  their  behaviour  during 
the  present  abnormally  wet  and  cold  year  : — 

On  the  whole,  Lilies  did  as  well  as  most 
things  with  me  this  miserable  year,  though 
few  of  them  were  as  good  as  I  could  have 
wished,  and  only  three — L.  szovitsianum,  L. 
Hansoni,  and  L.  Henryi — were  above  the 
average.  Such  a  season  as  the  one  just  over 
almost  makes  one  think  of  giving  up  the 
attempt  to  grow  Lilies  at  all  ;  but  then  there 
is  the  consoling  thought  that  other  favourite 
flowers  also  were  most  unhappy  and  feeble 
under  the  distressing  conditions  that  prevailed, 
and  we  cannot  have  many  years  like  1903,  surely! 

Beginning  with  the  failures,  I  must  with  a 
sigh  record  the  fact  that  L.  Parryi  was  a  most 
miserable  spectacle,  not  more  than  fifty  flowers 
all  told,  many  of  which  never  properly 
expanded,  while  the  foliage  was  weak  and 
discoloured,  and  the  stems  disfigured  by 
ominous-looking  brown  patches  significant  of 
the  dread  di.sease.  What  will  happen  next 
summer  I  fear  to  think,  but  I  have  left  the 
bulbs  undisturbed  in  the  hope  that  it  was 
only  the  weather  after  all.  My  seedlings  are 
doing  well,  and  one  or  two  sent  U]i  a  flower 
spike  carrying  a  single  bloom  ;  but  I  have  not 
put  them  into  their  proper  quarters  yet. 

L.  Batemanniw,  L.  Kraraeri,  and  L.  Leicht- 
lini  were  absolute  failures,  perhaps  not  entirely 
owing  to  the  season.  Xone  of  them  seem 
inclined  to  grow  here,  in  spite  of  all  my  care, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  "  royal 
road"  to  their  successful  cultivation  out  of 
doors— at  any  rate,  in  this  part  of  the  British 
Islands. 

L.  longitlorum  was  excessively  feeble,  the 
new  bulbs  of  the  fine  form  insulare,  which  did 
so  well  last  summer,  not  attempting  to  flower. 
I  planted  two  bulbs  of  L.  Alexandrie  two 
years  ago,  and  they  have  made  no  sign  so  far. 
I  fear  they  have  "joined  the  majority'' ;  but  I 
will  not  give  up  ail  hope  after  my  experience 
with  other  Lilies  in  the  past,  though  of  course 
they  must  be  included  in  the  failures  this 
year.  Those  that  have  partially  failed  are 
L.  auratuni,  few  blooms  of  which  were  perfect, 
L.  chalcedonicum,  L.  tigrinum,  L.  testaceum 
(excelsum),  and  the  various  forms  of  L. 
Martagon,  all  of  which  were  extremely  disap- 
pointing, though  in  the  case  of  the  last-named 
I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  this,  as 
the  bulbs  have  not  long  been  planted,  and 
they  take  some  time  to  establish  themselves. 
The  flowers  of  the  variety  known  as  L.  dalma- 
ticum  Catani  were  very  striking,  and  would 
combme  admirably  in  a  group  with  those  of 
album. 


It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that  the 
following  species  were  fairly  good  :  L.  Browni, 
one  spike  with  three  flowers  ;  L.  rubellum, 
one  with  four  flowers  ;  L.  candidum,  in  spite 
of  an  ominous  withering  of  the  lower  leaves  in 
some  cases ;  L.  bulbiferum,  L.  elegans,  L. 
umbellatum,  L.  speciosum,  L.  canadense,  L. 
giganteum  (one  of  four  bulbs  had  a  nice  head 
of  flowers,  though  the  spike  was  rather  short), 
and  L.  sulphureum.  Two  bulbs  of  the  latter, 
from  Mr.  Wallace,  which  have  been  planted 
t\yo  years  among  shrubs  in  stiff  loam  mixed 
with  a  little  peat  and  sand,  are  apparently 
doing  well,  though  they  grow  but  slowly.  One 
of  them  sent  up  a  spike  about  3  feet  high  this 
year,  but  did  not  flower,  though  it  produced  a 
good  few  bulblets  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  other  was  more  ambitious  and  towered  up 
to  7  feet,  high  above  the  surrounding  shrub.s, 
where  it  bore  a  solitary  sweet-smelling  desir- 
able bloom,  besides  affording  a  supply  of 
bulblets  like  its  companion. 

Oddly  enough,  an  enthusiastic  amateur  of 
Chicago,  LT.S.A.,  Mr.  W.  D.  Holli.s,  with  whom 
I  am  corresponding  on  the  congenial  topic  of 
Lily  culture,  informs  me  that  he  has  also  two 
bulbs  of  this  fine  Lily,  one  of  which  only  has 
bloomed  this  year,  and  has,  like  mine,  produced 
a  solitary  flower  !  But  we  both  have  great 
hopes  for  the  future,  and  as  my  friend  (I  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  him  so,  though  we  have 
never  met  and  our  gardens  are  thousands  of 
miles  apart,  for  are  not  all  lovers  of  the  flowers, 
especially  of  one  particular  kind,  bound  to  be 
friends  ?)  appears  to  be,  like  myself,  a  devout 
worshipper  of  the  goddess  Lilium,  and,  more- 
over, is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  an  ideal  Lily 
soil,  he  is  more  than  likely  to  be  successful 
with  this  fine  species.  I  may  mention  that  I 
was  first  induced  to  try  it  by  the  short  but 
interesting  paper  on  its  growth  and  culture  at 
Xaini  Tal,  North- West  Provinces  of  India,  read 
before  the  Lily  conference  at  Chiswick  in  1901, 
and  included  in  the  pages  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Journal  for  December  of  that 
year. 

From  what  I  can  gather,  the  secret  of  its 
successful  cultivation  may  be  expressed,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  Indian  or  Burmese  Lilies,  in 
the  words  "shaded  roots  and  sunny  flowers." 
To  how  many  Lilies,  now  either  being  roasted 
in  a  hot,  sunny  border  or  languishing  in  gloomy 
obscurity,  do  these  same  words  perhaps  apply! 
I  sincerely  hope  that  a  good  trial  may  be  given, 
in  any  case,  to  L.  .sulphureum,  or  wallichianum 
superbum  as  it  was  formerly  called. 

To  proceed  with  my  own  record,  already,  I 
fear,  much  too  long.  Three  species  acquitted 
themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  deserve  the 
letter  "  g."  after  their  names,  while  only  another 
trio  were  deemed  worthy  of  a  "  v.g."  Good 
may  certainly  apply  to  L.  croceum  (a  fine 
reliable  old  sort),  L.  pardalinum,  and  L.  Grayi; 
this  last  seems  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  Lily, 
and  should  be  tried  by  all  growers  ;  the  growth 
is  elegant,  and  the  flowers,  though  rather  small, 
are  of  a  very  pleasing  colour. 


The  "  v.g.'s,"  which  did  much  to  cheer  one  at 
various  periods  of  despondency,  were  L.  szovit- 
sianum, the  old-established  bulbs  of  which 
again  flowered  grandly ;  L.  Henryi,  always 
good  and  reliable,  and  which  improved  much 
on  its  last  year's  form  ;  and  last,  not  least,  the 
invaluable  L.  Hansoni.  My  two  bulbs,  which 
last  year  bloomed  very  fairly  on  spikes  about 
3  feet  high,  shot  up  to  6  feet  this  time,  jealous 
perhaps  of  some  adjacent  branching  stems  of 
L.  speciosum  Melpomene,  which  had  hitherto 
overtopped  them,  and  they  carried  fine  heads 
of  flowers,  one  with  sixteen,  the  other  with 
fourteen  blooms.  I  may  mention  that  they  are 
in  a  sheltered  border  facing  west,  the  bulbs 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  Anemone 
japonica. 

And  now  I  think,  having  touched  on  nearly 
every  species  I  possess,  I  will  conclude  this 
long  story  with  the  heartfelt  wish  that  I  may 
have  a  better  account  to  give  of  my  favourites 
|n  1904.  We  know  that  hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  human  breast,  but  also  that  hope,  handi- 
capped by  unfavourable  weather,  will  not  ensure 
success  with  Lilies. 


THE   EDITORS  TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Eucalyptus  Gun.vi. — An  Offer. 
Mrs.  Alfred  R.  Wallace  sends  from  the  Old 
Orchard,  Broadatone,  Wimborne,  "a  young  Euca- 
Ij'ptus  C4unni  raised  from  seed  of  the  tree  described 
in  The  Garden  of  January  25,  190'2."  Having  a 
large  number  of  similar  seedlings,  Mrs.  Wallace 
would  be  glad  to  send  one  or  two  to  any  readers  of 
The  Garoen  who  nia}-  wish  to  grow  them  and 
will  send  Mrs.  Wallace  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  the  tree  being 
now  fifteen  years  old.  We  well  remember  the  tree 
of  which  Mrs.  Wallace  writes,  and  the  account  of 
it  by  Dr.  Wallace  in  the  number  referred  to  should 
be  read  by  all  interested  in  Eucalypti. 


Mistletoe. 

Mr.  W.  Herbert  Smith,  Pelam  House,  Sberburn 
Road,  Durham,  writes  :  "Some  months  ago  one  of 
your  corre-spondents  enquired  about  Mistletoe.  I 
enclose  a  twig  cut  from  a  bunch  growing  on  an 
Apple  tree  ;  this  is  the  result  of  sownig  two  berries 
in  a  T  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  Apple  tree  about 
four  years  ago. 

The  Shasta  Daisy. 

Mr.  Smith  also  sends  specimens  of  this  much- 
vaunted  flower  ;  it  is  large,  of  the  purest  white, 
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and  distinct,  but  there  are  many  forms  of  the  com- 
mon Chrysanthemum  Leucanthenium,  of  which  this 
is  one,  like  it.  Our  correspondent  sends  the  covering 
of  the  seed  packet,  and  the  following  are  the  instruc- 
tions as  to  sowing,  which  may  be  helpful  to  those 
who  have  seed  of  the  flower:  "The  originator,  Mr. 
Luther  Burbank,  describes  it  as  follows  :  '  Flowers 
snowiest  white,  with  yellow  centre,  extremely 
large  and  graceful,  freely  produced  on  strong,  wiry 
stems  about  2  feet  in  length.  New  hardy  peren- 
nial, blooming  abundantly  the  first  season  from 
seed.'  Sow  early  in  shallow,  well-enriched  boxes 
of  sandy  soil  in  the  house,  keeping  quite  moist ; 
transplant  to  a  rich,  sunny  location  about  1  foot  by 
3  feet  apart,  or  sow  in  carefully  prepared  soil  in 
the  open  air  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  culti- 
vated. These  seeds  will  produce  flowers  varying 
much  in  form  and  size,  and,  being  a  new  hybrid 
race,  some  exquisite  ones  may  be  expected.  The 
best  may  then  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  by 
division." 


Rhododendron  noeleanum. 
Mr.  Major  sends  from  Lamellen,  St.  Tudy, 
R.S.O.,  Cornwall,  flowers  of  the  beautiful  R.  noble- 
anum  with  the  following  note:  "I  enclose  three 
blooms  of  R.  nobleanum  for  your  table.  It  is  a 
shrub  which  deserves  more  general  cultivation 
owing  to  its  habit  of  flowering  through  the  autumn 
and  winter.  I  picked  the  first  flower  this  autumn 
on  September  8,  and  generally  gather  some  on 
or  about  Christmas  Day.  Being  a  hj'brid  between 
R.  arboreum  and  R.  caucasicum  it  is  fairly  hardy, 
but  should  have  a  sheltered  situation,  because  of 
its  season  of  flowering.  I  may  mention  a  fact 
which  may  be  of  interest.  Having  frequently 
noticed  small  ragged  holes  at  the  base  of  the 
corolla  I  tried  to  find  out  by  what  agency  they 
were  caused.  After  watching  I  found  that  they 
were  made  by  the  great  tit  (Parus  major),  pre- 
sumably to  get  at  the  drop  of  honey  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flower." 


Ferns  from  Ireland. 

Mr.  R.  B.  O'Kelly,  Glenaera  House,  Bally- 
vaughan,  County  Clare,  sends  a  very  interesting 
series  of  hardy  Ferns,  as  follows  : 

Variegated  Hart's-tongue.  —  This  is  Scolopen- 
driuni  vulgare  variegatum  Willisonii,  originally 
found  wild  in  North  Yorkshire  ;  a  plain  frond  of 
normal  dimensions,  variegated  yellow.  There  are 
also  S.  v.  V.  Elworthii  and  S.  v.  v.  Claphami,  both 
of  which  are  variegated  with  pure  white. 

Polypodiura  vulgare  serrulatum.  —  Originally 
found  in  Devonshire  by  Mr.  Wollaston  and  Mr. 
Hillmann,  and  also  near  Malton  by  Mr.  C.  Monk- 
man,  generally  growing  on  trunks  of  trees. 

Adiantura  Capillus  veneris  ineisum. — Originally 
found  at  Ballyryan,  County  Clare,  by  Dr.  Allchin, 
and  also  at  Menstone  Bay  by  Mr.  E.  Newman,  and 
in  Guernsey  by  Mr.  J.  James.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  occur  also  on  the  Burren 
Mountains. 

Another  Fern  was  given  as  Polypodium  vulgare 
serrulatum  robustum  (O'Kelly).  This  form  is 
unknown  to  us,  neither  can  we  find  it  in  any  book. 
It  has  all  the  appearances  of  a  gigantic  form  of 
Polypodium  vulgare  serrulatum,  and  therefore  the 
name  is  appropriate. 

One  Fern  is  given  as  the  "French  Maiden-hair," 
which  is  a  wrong  appellation.  On  the  market  and 
with  the  florist's  decorators  it  is  commonly  known 
as  "  the  French  Fern,"  not  as  the  "  FrenehMaiden- 
hair,"  which  name  has  no  doubt  been  given  to  it 
on  account  of  the  enormous  quantities  brought 
weekly  to  our  markets  from  the  western  parts  of 
France,  principally  from  Brittany,  where  it  grows 
abundantly.  But  it  is  also  found  very  plentifully 
in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Ireland,  Hampshire,  and 
Somerset  growing  at  the  foot  of  trees,  on  old  walls, 
and  in  disused  quarries.  It  is  Aspleniuni  Adiantuni- 
nigrum,  popularly  known  as  the  Black  Maiden-hair 
Spleenwort,  and  is  very  variable,  several  forms 
crested,  incised,  and  variegated  being  very  distinct. 
Mr.  Neill  Fraser  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  printed  list  of 
his  collection  published  in  1SG.5,  enumerates  no 
less  than  twenty-six  forms,  many  of  which  are  not 
to  be  found  to-day. 


Mr.  O'Kelly  sends  a  Fern  under  the  name  of 
Ceterach  crispum  majus,  but  this  is  unknown  to 
us.  We  cannot  find  it  in  any  book.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  form  as  Ceterach  or  Asplenium  Ceterach 
crenatuni  of  Moore  (sinnalum  of  Kinahan),  origi- 
nally found  in  County  Clare  by  Dr.  Allchin,  at 
Walerford  by  Mr.  J.  R,.  Kinahan,  at  Blackhead  and 
Galway  by  Mr.  R.  Barrington,  and  in  several  other 
counties  in  England  and  in  Scotland  by  Messrs. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  R.  Barrington,  R.  J.  Gray,  W.  G. 
Johnstone,  and  others. 

A  Fern  labelled  No.  7  is  probably  Asplenium 
Adiantum  nigrum  obtusatum,  which  was  originally 
found  in  Ireland — in  Antrim  and  at  Newtown 
Castle,  but  also  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Kent, 
at  Torquay,  and  near  Nottingham.  The  frond 
received  was  too  much  shrivelled  for  us  to  be  able 
to  identify  it. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  22. — Complimentary  Dinner  and  Presen- 
tation of  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Latham,  late  Curator 
of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens. 

October  27. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting  ;  Annual  Dinner  of  the  United  Horti- 
cultural Benefit  and  Provident  Society,  Holborn 
Restaurant. 

November  4. — Ascot,  Sunninghill,  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  at  Ascot  (two  days). 

November  11  and  12. — The  Liverpool  Horticul- 
tural Association's  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Show. 

National  Rose  Society.— At  a  recent 

committee  meeting  of  this  society  it  was 
announced  that  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Earl  of  Ilchester  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  the  date  of  the 
Holland  Park  show  will  be  July  12  and  13,  not 
July  6,  originally  fixed  by  the  National  Rose 
Society,  whose  annual  show,  therefore,  will  take 
place  on  the  last-mentioned  date  in  the  Temple 
Gardens.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Societ3'  will 
co-operate  with  the  National  Rose  Society  in 
holding  a  Rose  show  in  the  new  Hall  on  Sep- 
tember 20  next.  This  is  good  news.  We  have 
constantly  urged  the  importance  of  an  exhibition 
in  September.  Ninety-six  new  members  have  been 
recently  enrolled.  The  society  has  certainly 
progressed  since  it  has  held  its  annual  shows  in 
the  Temple  Gardens.  There  will  be  a  small  profit 
this  year  without  calling  upon  the  guarantors.  No 
provincial  exhibitions  will  take  place  next  year. 
We  are  verj'  glad  to  hear  that  the  society  contem- 
plate reprintnig  and  republishing  the  excellent 
"  Hints  on  Planting  Roses,"  bringing  it  up  to 
date,  and  another  little  treatise  is  suggested, 
namely,  "  Pruning  Roses."  We  shall  welcome 
this. 

A  bulb  planter. — In  your  issue  of  the  3rd 
inst.  we  see  that  on  page  24S  appears  a  notice  of 
our  bulb  planter,  and,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  on 
page  244,  in  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  there 
is  described  an  almost  identical  tool.  We  are  sure 
that  Mr.  Watts  is  unaware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  this  tool  on  sale  for  some  years,  and  that 
by  our  registration  of  the  design  we  have  the  sole 
right  to  manufacture  such  an  in.strument.  We 
shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  kindly  make  a 
note  of  this  in  your  valuable  paper. — Barr  and 
Sons,  King  Street,  Cove^if  Garden,  London,  Oct.  7. 

tievf   Plum  President.    Trees  of  this 

beautiful  new  Plum  were  staged  in  splendid  con- 
dition by  Messrs.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth  at 
the  great  fruit  show  held  recently  at  Chiswick. 
The  fruits  are  large,  oval,  and  of  a  deep  purple, 
well  covered  with  a  bluish  bloom,  and  a  free-stone; 
its  flavour  is  sweet  and  rich  for  a  cooking  fruit.  I 
note  in  some  cases  that  this  has  been  considered  a 
good  dessert  Plum,  but  the  raieers,  Messrs.  Rivers, 
though  they  say  it  is  sweet  and  rich,  class  it  as  a 
cooking  or  kitchen  fruit.  It  is  not,  however, 
inferior  for  dessert  when  well  grown.  The  fruits 
at  Chiswick  were  excellent  and  fit  for  ai:y  dessert, 
and  the  trees  referred  to  above  were  laden  with 


fruit,  thus  showing  its  excellent  cropping  qualities. 
This  new  fruit  was  given  a  first-class  certificate  on 
October  10,  1900,  and  the  raisers  state  it  is  a 
splendid  cropper.  Its  season  is  October,  and  it  is 
even  later  tlian  Monarch,  which  is  a  valuable  late 
September  fruit.  Evidently  it  is  a  good  pot  tree, 
and  grown  thus  it  fruits  well ;  the  wood  is  short- 
jointed,  and  the  growth  compact.  For  wall  culture 
it  should  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  late 
Plums,  as  it  keeps  well  when  gathered,  and  if  left 
as  late  as  possible  on  the  trees  is  not  inferior  for 
dessert. — G.  W. 

New  Plum  Late  Orange  (Rivers'), 

One  of  the  best  late  Plums  is  undoubtedly  the  Late 
Orange,  one  of  the  many  seedlings  raised  at  the 
Sawbridgeworth  nurseries  a  few  years  ago,  and 
given  a  first  class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
Plums  as  late  as  this  variety  if  of  good  quality  are 
most  valuable,  and  these  varieties  keep  good  for 
some  time  after  they  are  gathered  if  stored  thinly 
on  shelves  in  a  cool  room.  The  fruits  of  this 
variety  are  roundish,  bright  orange  in  colour,  and 
covered  with  a  heavy  bloom  ;  the  flesh  is  firm,  but 
rich  and  juicy,  and  it  is  a  free-stone  in  addition, 
and  in  season  during  October.  In  the  south  I  saw 
ripe  fruits  from  a  warm  wall  late  in  September, 
but  for  later  supplies  I  would  advise  growing  this 
variety  on  a  cooler  site.  Grown  thus  it  gives  fruit 
of  good  quality  when  others  are  over.  Messrs. 
Rivers  staged  some  fine  baskets  of  this  Plum  at 
Chiswick  on  the  29th  ult.,  which  were  much 
admired.  This  Plum  is  noted  for  its  cropping,  but 
to  do  it  justice  should  have  wall  culture,  as  grown 
thus  it  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  dessert 
fruits  at  this  season. — G.  Wvtues. 
Wonderful   Potatoes.  — If   we  are  to 

believe  all  the  yarns  concerning  some  new  varieties 
of  Potatoes  that  find  their  way  into  the  news- 
papers, we  should  with  equal  readiness  believe  the 
story  of  Jack  and  the  Bean  stalk.  Readers  of 
these  stories,  and  sometimes  believers  in  them, 
should  endeavour  to  remember  that  they  are  the 
result  of  the  strong  and  far  from  disinterested 
imaginations  of  those  who,  holding  stocks  of  these 
wonders,  want  to  sell  at  a  vastly  enhanced  price. 
Special  mention  is  made  of  a  variety  named  Eldo- 
rado, a  suspicious  title.  How  many  rushing  in 
haste  to  find  their  Eldorados  have  found  misery  ! 
A  Potato  with  so  attractive  a  name  may  be  a  very 
good  one,  but  far  from  being  a  marvel,  and  even 
"Stars,"  whether  Northern  or  otherwise,  mav, 
after  all  the  booming  so  freely  lavished  upon  them, 
be  but  minor  stars.  Those  who  may  think  that 
they  see  fortunes  looming  large  in  Potatoes  that 
have  been  thus  lavishly  lauded  should  look  up 
Potato  history.  If  they  did  they  would  find  that 
some  years  ago  prices  that  were  regarded  as  almost 
outrageous  were  paid  one  season  for  newly  intro- 
duced Americans,  and  the  following  year  or  so  they 
could  hardly  be  sold  at  imy  price.  We  have  had 
no  Potato  that  so  well  merited  a  high  price — and 
yet  when  put  into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  it  was  oflered  comparatively  cheap — as 
the  famous  old  Magnum  Bonuni.  It  was  a  grand 
Potato,  and  its  introduction  did  more  to  save  our 
Potato  breadths  from  extinction  than  any  other 
since  introduced.  Besides  doing  that  it  has  given 
us  a  splendid  progeny,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
robust  and  comparatively  disease-resisting  varie- 
ties of  to-day  have  come  from  Magnum  Bonum. 
The  present  year  has  shown  us  that  still  our  great 
need  is  for  good  robust  disease  resisters.  Apart 
from  the  weakened,  almost  miserable  growth  that 
has  characterised  Potato  breadths  so  largely,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  disease  in  the  tubers  of  compara- 
tively robust  varieties,  far  more  than  is,  I  fear, 
generally  believed,  but  which  only  the  knife  can 
fully  exhibit.  This  fact  renders  it  more  than  ever 
incumbent  that  we  should  raise  and  should  as 
widely  as  possible  cultivate  good  robust  growers 
and  real  disease  resisters.  I  do  not  care  where  these 
come  from,  only  let  us  have  them  in  plentj'.  The 
three  great  Potatoes  so  far  as  knowleilge  and  repu- 
tation go  just  now  are  the  English  Discovery,  the 
Scotch  Northern  Star,  and  the  Irish  Maid  of  Coil. 
May  all  three  be  universally  grown  and  tested 
together  next  year,  and  may  all  prove  to  be  our 
Potato  growers'  salvation. — A.  Dean. 
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Kniphofla  BuPChelli.— Although  intro- 
duced from  South  Africa  upwards  of  eighty  j'ears 
ago,  this  fine  species  is  not  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. As  a  perpetual  hloonier  for  massing  in  the 
herbaceous  border  I  find  it  an  extremely  valuable 
plant.  The  colouring  of  the  flowers  is  not  so 
gorgeous  as  K.  aloidea  and  several  others,  but  the 
mixture  of  scarlet  and  yellow  shading  do^yn  to 
green  is  plea.sing,  added  to  which  it  pushes  up  its 
spikes  from  Ma3'  right  on  through  the  summer  till 
cut  down  by  hard  frost.  K.  Nelsoni  is  a  gem  for 
the  rockery  when  it  is  planted  in  groups  on  the 
higher  and  bolder  parts.  Quite  small  tufts  are  now 
throwing  up  ten  to  twelve  good  spikes  lA  feet  to 
2  feet  high.  The  individual  flowers,  which  are  not 
so  densely  crowded  together  as  in  some  others,  are 
of  a  beautiful  soft  red  colour.  Coming  into  flower 
when  the  rock  garden  is  none  too  gay,  its  value  is 
greatly  enhanced  as  a  rock  plant  for  September  and 
early  October. — F.  C.  Tribislk,  The,  Gardens, 
Appi ihy  Court,  (lliincfxirr. 

Thunbepg-ia  grandiflora.— The  genus 

Thunbergia  contains  many  beautiful  climbing 
plants,  some  of  which  are  suitable  only  for  large 
structures,  while  others  maj'  be  grown  in  a  more 
limited  space.  One  of  the  best  of  the  strong- 
growing  kinds  is  T.  grandiflora,  a  vigorous  climber, 
which  is  suitable  for  clothing  the  roof  of  a  large  and 
lofty  structure,  as  under  this  treatment  it  not  only 
flowers  freely  but  it  also  provides  a  certain  amount 
of  shade  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants  underneath. 
The  foliage  is  very  pleasing,  and  about  6  inches 
long,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  quite  4  inches 
across,  of  a  pale  blue,  lined  with  a  deeper  tint, 
with  the  interior  of  the  throat  almost  white.  Its 
season  of  blooming  is  during  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  months.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  where  it 
forms  one  of  the  commonest  of  climbing  plants. 
There  is  a  variety — alba — which,  except  in  the 
colour  of  its  blossoms,  is  a  counterpart  of  the  type. 
It  is  at  present  little  known.  Like  most  members 
of  the  genus,  T.  grandiflora  is  easily  grown  and 
propagated,  its  principal  requirements  being  plenty 
of  head  room  and  sunshine,  for  if  confined  within 
narrow  limits  or  heavily  shaded  leaves,  not  flowers, 
will  be  the  result. — T. 

Episcia  f Ulgida.  —  This  showy-flowered 
Gesnerad  may,  in  common  with  the  nearly  allied 
species,  be  with  advantage  treated  as  a  basket  plant, 
both  foliage  and  flowers  being  well  displayed  under 
such  conditions,  but  grown  in  a  5-inch  pot,  with 
the  side  shoots  removed,  it  forms  a  Gloxinia-like 
plant  now  full  of  flowers.  The  leaves,  which  are 
roundish  oblong  in  shape,  from  6  inches  to  8  inches 
long,  have  their  surface  puckered  and  are  deep 
metallic  green  in  colour,  with  the  midrib  and 
principal  veins  of  a  silvery  whiteness,  these  last 
standing  out  conspicuously  against  the  darkened 
surface  of  the  rest  of  the  leaf.  The  flowers  them- 
selves, borne  on  rather  long  stalks,  are  tubular  in 
shape,  with  the  five-lobed  expanded  mouth  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  across,  and  of  a  very  pleasing 
shade  of  bright  rosy  scarlet.  In  common  with 
many  members  of  the  same  order  a  succession  of 
flowers  is  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time.  This 
Episcia  was  introduced  from  Columbia  thirty  years 
ago,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  new  in  gardens. 
Before  its  discovery  the  late  Dr.  Berthold  Seemann 
was  the  means  of  introducing  Episcia  chontalensis 
from  Nigaragua  in  the  year  1867.  In  this  the 
flowers  are  lilac,  with  a  yellowish  centre.  Given 
stove  treatment  these  plants  are  of  very  easy  pro- 
pagation and  culture.  Though  now  included  in 
the  geuus  Episcia,  they  were  first  distributed  and 
are  generally  known  by  the  generic  name  of 
Cyrtodeira. — H.  P. 

Nepenthes  ventPicosa.—FewNepenthes 

are  more  distinct  than  this,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
Phillipines.  In  the  first  place  the  shape  of  the 
pitcher  is  striking,  broad  at  both  ends  it  gradually 
tapers  until  in  the  middle  it  is  quite  narrow  ;  its 
colour  is  clear  pale  green  with  a  red  margin  to  the 
mouth.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  short,  and  of 
good  substance,  quite  leathery  to  the  touch.  They 
are  a  good  green  colour  with  a  pale  mid-rib.  The 
culture  of  Nepenthes  has  sadlj'  fallen  off  during 
late  years,  but  if  anything  can  be  done  to  encourage 
their  reappearance  in  gardens,  such  species  as 
lif.  ventricosa  would  do  so.     It  is  an  ornament  to 


any  plant  stove.  I  believe  this  Nepenthes  was 
introduced  to  cultivation  through  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew. 

Kleinia  Galpini.  —  Many  a  cool  house 
would  be  the  brighter  at  the  present  time  for  the 
inclusion  of  a  few  plants  of  the  South  African 
Kleinia  Galpini.  It  has  narrow  fleshy  leaves  about 
3  inches  long  by  half  an  inch  wide,  and  bears  small 
heads  of  orange-coloured  flowers.  Plants  remain 
in  bloom  for  quite  two  months,  and  that  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  many  greenhouse  flowers  of 
autumn.  Kleinia  Galpini  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  without  difliculty. 

Stenoglottis  longifolia.— "  They  grow 

like  Daisies,"  such  was  a  remark  made  to  me 
recently  by  an  Orchid  grower  who  cultivates  the 
Stenoglottis  very  successfully.  Whether  everyone 
finds  this  to  be  the  case  is  perhaps  doubtful. 
However,  they  are  certainly  not  diflicult  of  culture, 
and  no  one  with  a  greenhouse  that  can  be  heated 
on  a  frosty  night  need  fail  to  grow  them  well.  The 
small  Orchid  grower  is  usually  very  conservative, 
and  restricts  his  skill  to  the  culture  of  some  half- 
dozen  sorts.  This  is  rather  a  pity,  for  there  are 
others  that  he  might  grow  equally  well,  and 
Stenoglottis  longifolia  is  one  of  them.  It  is  a 
terrestrial  Orchid,  that  is  to  say,  it  derives  its 
nourishment  from  soil  alone,  and  a  native  of  South 
Africa.  Small  pots  or  pans  and  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould  are  best  suited  to  its  culture.  If 
the  latter  are  used  several  plants  must  be  placed 
together.  Less  water  is  required  during  winter 
than  when  growth  is  active,  but  it  must  not  be 
altogether  withheld.  This  Orchid  is  of  robust 
growth,  and  when  in  good  health  bears  erect 
racemes  of  flowers  18  inches  to  2  feet  high.  In 
colour  the  latter  are  light  purple.  They  are  freeU' 
produced,  and  if  a  number  of  plants  are  grown  a 
pretty  group  of  them  can  be  arranged.  The 
variety  alba  is  also  worth  growing  to  place  among 
plants  of  the  type,  and  splendens,  also  a  variety 
of  longifolia,  has  rose-purple  flowers  and  is  of 
unusuallj'  robust  growth. — A.  P.  H. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


J.AliURNUM    CARAMANICUM. 

NO  more  striking  example  can  be  imagined 
of  two  species  of  one  genus  of  hardy 
shrubs  differing  to  such  a  marked 
degree  from  each  other  as  this  species 
and  our  well-known  friend  Laburnum 
vulgare,  for  in  the  latter  case  good- 
sized  trees  are  formed  which  bear  dense,  axillary, 
pendulous  racemes  of  golden  flowers  during  late 
spring,  while  the  latter  is  only  a  loose-growing  shrub 
a  few  feet  high,  with  small,  ternate,  Cytisus-like 
leaves  and  large,  loose,  terminal  panicles  of  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  borne  during  late  autumn, 
October  being  the  month  in  which  the  flowers  are 
at  their  best.  It  is  a  rare  as  well  as  an  interesting 
shrub,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1870.  It 
is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  makes  a  few  long 
branches,  rather  stiff  in  texture.  The  flowers,  as 
previously  stated,  are  yellow  and  in  upright 
terminal  inflorescences.  The  plant  is  not  in 
general  cultivation,  though  it  is  to  be  found 
mentioned  occasionally  in  catalogues.  It  likes 
good  loam,  and  may  be  grown  in  a  similar  manner 
to  most  of  the  Cytisus. 

THE  SPINDLE  TREE. 
Though  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the 
Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  europai-us)  cannot  be  said 
to  be  at  all  ornamental,  it  is  very  showy  when 
smothered  with  ripe  fruit  in  autumn,  and  the 
leaves  change  to  deep  red  before  they  fall,  while 
for  certain  positions  it  is  also  worth  growing  as  a 
specimen  bush.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
a  common  shrub  in  hedgerows,  where  it  is  usually 
grown  as  a  bush  6  feet  to  1'2  feet  high.  When  in 
gardens,  however,  the  cultivation  and  perhaps 
better  soil  have  a  beneficial  eft'ect,  and  it  grows 
upwards  of  20  feet  in  height,  making  a  small  tree. 
The  leaves  are  more  or  less  ovate,  and  of  no  special 
interest  except  when  brightly  coloured  in  autumn. 


The  flowers  are  small,  green,  and  inconspicuous, 
and  are  usually  followed  by  a  good  display  of  fruit. 
When  ripe,  the  capsules  are  deep  rose  or  reddish 
colour,  and  as  they  open  disclose  the  orange-coloured 
seeds  within,  the  two  colours  forming  a  striking 
contrast.  In  addition  to  the  type  there  are  a 
number  of  varieties  differing  either  in  the  colour  of 
their  leaves  or  their  fruit.  E.  e.  var.  atropurpureus 
has  purplish  leaves,  E.  e.  aucuba;folius  cream 
variegated  leaves,  fructu-albo  white  fruits,  fructu- 
violacea  violet  fruits,  and  so  on.  As  the  Spindle 
Tree  does  not  require  any  particular  care,  it  grows 
well  in  a  variety  of  soils,  fruits  freely  in  most 
seasons,  and  is  inexpensive ;  it  is  excellent  for 
plantations  and  other  places  where  a  bright  touch 
of  colour  is  required  in  autumn. 


CLEMATIS    GRATA. 

In  many  respects  this  species  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  C.  Vitalba,  the  Traveller's  Joy  of 
our  hedgerows,  to  the  American  C.  virginiana,  and 
to  one  or  two  others  which  form  a  distinct  set,  and 
are  all  autumn  flowering.  Of  the  set,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  ornamental  and  distinct,  while  it  is  also 
the  most  uncommon.  Loudon  mentions  it  as 
flowering  in  the  Physio  Garden  at  Chelsea  as  long 
ago  as  1833,  but  very  few  appear  to  have  the  true 
thing.  At  Kew  a  mass  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
Clematis  collection.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
climbing  species  and  varieties,  it  has  a  number  of 
rough  Oak  branches  to  ramble  over,  and  so  forms 
a  picturesque  and  informal  mass.  It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  surrounding  species  by  its 
large  deep  green  leaves.  These  are  pinnate,  and 
have  five  leaflets  each,  the  leaflets  being  ovate  and 
acuminate,  and  slightly  hairy.  The  upper  half  of 
each  leaflet  is  serrated,  the  lower  half  being  entire. 
The  flowers  appear  during  September  and  October, 
and  are  in  large,  loose,  axillary  inflorescences, 
some  of  which  are  18  inches  or  more  long.  The 
flowers  are  an  inch  or  so  across,  the  sepals  being 
four  in  number  and  very  narrow,  purplish  on  the 
outside  and  white  within.  The  stamens  are 
numerous,  half  an  inch  long  and  white,  and  these 
form  the  showy  part  of  the  flower.  It  is  a 
Himala3'an  species,  and  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  1831.  For  covering  a  rough  fence  or  for 
growing  on  tree  branches  12  feet  or  so  high  it  is 
excellent,  and  is  well  worth  a  trial  in  gardens 
where  it  does  not  exist  at  present. 

W.  Dallimore. 


RHODODENDRONS  AND  THE  SEASON. 

The  present  year  has  proved  to  be  a  record  one  in 
the  extent  and  quantity  of  the  rainfall,  and  com- 
plaints are  general  of  its  ruinous  effect  on  crops  of 
every  description,  especially  those  on  low-lying 
and  heavy  lands.  Here  on  our  dry,  sandy  peat  we 
have  not  suffered  at  all  from  the  excessive  rains  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  greater  part  of  our  stock  has 
done  much  better  this  season  than  it  has  for  some 
years  past.  Rhododendrons  especially  having  made 
long,  stout  growths,  which  have  ripened  up  much 
better  than  was  expected  ;  the  buds  are  also  more 
numerous  than  appeared  likely  at  one  time.  On 
the  drier  ground  the  Rhododendrons  have  set  buds 
extremely  well,  but  in  the  low-lying  and  wetter 
ground  they  are  not  so  prominent.  The  series  of 
frosts  experienced  in  April  badly  cut  some  of  the 
earlier  sorts  in  the  low  ground,  and  these,  though 
they  have  made  good  growths,  have  not  set  buds 
at  all  well.  In  addition  to  the  flower-buds  being 
cut,  the  young  shoots  which  were  just  on  the  move 
were  blackened  and  spoilt,  and  consequently  the 
plants  had  to  grow  from  later  and  weaker  buds, 
which  have  not  developed  sufficiently  to  form 
flower-buds  in  such  quantity  as  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
set  of  flower-buds  this  year  has  been  an  agreeable 
surprise,  as,  up  to  the  middle  of  August  it  looked 
as  if  there  would  be  a  great  scarcity  of  buds  all 
round,  but  it  has  luckily  turned  out  to  be  well  over 
the  average,  and  certainly  far  above  our  expecta- 
tions. The  season  has  been  an  ideal  one  for  the 
planting  out  of  the  young  stock,  about  .30,000  of 
which  were  put  out  at  the  end  of  July,  and  are 
now  looking  uncommonly  well  and  fit  to  stand  the 
winter.     Other  classes  of  plants   have  also  done 
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well,  Yews,  Hollies,  and  Conifer.'e  especially,  the 
majority  of  which  have  made  as  much  growth  this 
year  as  they  usually  do  in  two  average  ones  ;  but  I 
have  heard  several  complaints  of  how  badly  these 
have  done  this  year,  especially  on  heavy  clay  lands 
or  in  low-lying  districts. 

Bagshot,  Sum  i/.  J.  Clark. 


AN   ARTIST'S   NOTE-BOOK. 

NYiVJPH^A    GEORCxE   HU8TER. 

SO  far  as  we  know  this  Nymphwa  has 
flowered  in  three  gardens  only  in 
Britain,  namely,  Gunner.sbnry  House 
Gardens,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and 
Cherkeley  Court  Gardens,  near 
Leatherhead.  Our  drawing  was 
made  from  a  jilant  growing  in  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Roth-schild's  garden  at  Gunnersbury.  The 
flowers  are  very  beautiful,  rich  rose  coloured, 
and  a  tinge  of  purple  is  noticeable  also.  They 
open  at  night  and  close  early  in  the  morning. 
If,  however, 
they  are  cut 
while  open 
and  placed 
in  water 
they  do  not 
close,   and 

will  last  for  v.__ 

several  days. 

This     Nym-  ^,-_ 

phsea    is    a  '  *"- 

hybrid  - — 
raised  by 
Mr.  Dreer,  ' 
Philadel- 
phia, U.S.  A., 
and  flowered  / 
this  year  for 
the  first 
time  in  this 
country.  It 
was  shown 
before  the 
Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  recently,  but 
no  award  was  made  to  it,  pro- 
bably because  the  flowers  shown 
were  not  at  their  best.  It  is  safe 
to  predict,  however,  that  its 
beauty  and  value  will,  before  long,  be  recog- 
nised. The  leaves  are  round  and  about  18  inches 
in  diameter.  It  grows  and  flowers  freely.  Mr. 
.James  Hudson  has  had  it  in  flower  for  the 
past  two  months  at  Gunnersbury.  A  heated 
tank  is  necessary  for  its  successful  culture,  but 
the  lovely  flowers  are  a  generous  reward. 


market,  prices  were  favourable.  But,  as  was 
to  be  expected  after  such  a  wet  season,  main 
crop  and  late  varieties  are  under  the  average 
in  size  and  badly  diseased.  The  notion  of  any 
one  variety  being  absolutely  disease- proof 
under  all  conditions  is  misleading.  In  practice 
we  find  that  the  best  remedy  is  to  select  clean, 
well-matured  tubers.  These,  combined  with 
good  cultivation,  change  of  seed,  and  change 
of  situation,  will  repay  large  and  small  growers. 
Early  varieties  that  find  much  favour  in  this 
district  are  Sutton's  Ninety-fold,  May  Queen, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Early  Puritan, 
Harbinger,  Ringleader,  and  English  Beauty,  a 
variety  that  well  de.serves  consideration.  With 
us  a  good  strain  of  the  old  Ashleaf  Kidney  still 
holds  a  place  among  the  best  early  varieties 
where  really  good  quality  is  a  consideration. 
Among  the  late  sorts  we  favour  Veitch's 
Maincrop,  British  Queen,  Longworthy,  Mag- 
num Bonum,  Up-to-date,  Reliance,  Discovery, 
Schoolmaster,   Satisfaction,    and    Abundance. 


which  is  in  its  leafage  quite  disease-resisting. 
Some  may  be  le.ss  readily  affected  in  the  tips 
than  others,  but  all  succumb  finally.  It  is 
rather  absurd  to  write  of  a  variety  as  disease- 
proof  because  it  has  been  grown  only  two 
years.  Plenty  of  varieties  have  been  put  into 
commerce  that  .seemed  to  be  disease-proof  for 
five  years,  and  then  failed.  I  fear  the  term 
"disease-resisting"  must  ever  be  but  a  relative 
one.    None  is  absolutely  such. — A.  Dean. 

Although  we  have  had  a  bad  season  the 
Potato  crop  has  been  wonderfully  free  from 
disease  in  this  district.  Of  all  the  varieties  we 
cultivate  in  the  gardens  here  I  would  give 
preference,  taking  quality  and  good  cropping 
into  consideration,  to  Sutton's  Abundance. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  disease  in  Potatoes  is 
to  continue  hybridising  and  produce  new 
varieties  worthy  of  cultivation.  For  a  few 
years  seedlings  do  well  and  keep  iiuite  free 
from  disease.  Take  The  Champion  for  an 
example.       For    years    there    was    no   better 


DISEASE  -  RESISTING 
POTATOES. 

The  Potato  crop  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland 
has  been  on  the  whole  rather  under  the  average 
this  year.  No  crop  is  more  sensitive  to  bad 
weather  conditions  than  the  Potato,  and  the 
season  we  have  just  passed  through  has  been 
about  as  bad  as  it  could  well  be.  Spring  frosts 
retarded  early  growth,  and  during  the  summer 
months  the  want  of  sunshine  and  excessive 
rains  hindered  the  full  development  of  .field 
and  garden  crojis  alike,  so  that,  speaking  gene- 
rally, the  yield  all  over,  both  in  quantity 
and  ijuality,  is  undoubtedly  under  the  usual 
standard.  Early  varieties  have  given  the  best 
results,  and  in  most  cases  were  comjiaratively 
free  from  disease.  Large  growers  in  this  dis- 
trict do  not  complain  of  the  early  liftings,  and, 
though  quite  ten  days  late  in  getting  into  the 


We  grow  one  or  two  other  varieties,  but  cannot  ■  Potato  in  cultivation,  and  now  it  is  very  little 

grown.— David    Murray,   C'uhean    Gardens, 
Manhole,  N.B. 

Having  been  engaged  for  the  past  two  weeks 

in  inspecting  the  crops  of  various  Potatoes,  I 

\  ,,^  \  \  have  noticed  most   carefully  the   deep-seated 

\  •  cause   of   the    worst   diseased 

sorts.     One  batch  was  planted 
/       in    land     in     which    a    large 
'        number  of  old  Brussels  Sprouts 
stems     had 
^  been  buried, 

and    at    the 
time  of  lift- 
ing had   not 
thoroughly 
decayed,  the 
consequence 
of  this  being 
that     they 
were  simply 
swarming 
with     the 
little     white 
maggot      so 
often     met 
with.       I 
noticed,  too, 
that  in  cases 
where    the 
manure  had 
not    been 
properly 
shaken     out 
by  the  fork, 
but  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  lumps,  that 
the  di-sease  was  worse.     The  summer  has  been 
a  deluge  almost,   and  at    the  present    time 
growth  is  a  mass  of  decayed  rotten  stems.     I 
have  ever  been  an  advocate  of  more  room 
between  the  rows,  and  this  year  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this. 
Allow  light  and  air  to  penetrate  between  the 
rows  and  you  get  a  more  sturdy  growth,  better 
tubers,  and  a  far  heavier  crop  with  a  minimum 
of  disease. — A.  B.,  Liverpool. 

This  has  been  an  exceptionally  wet  summer, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  autumn  continues 
the  same,  which  is  h.aving  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  Potato  crop.  In  this  district  —  that  is. 
North  Lincolnshire — Potatoes  never  looked 
better  and  more  promising  up  to  the  beginning 
of  August,  when  there  were  no  signs  of  disease  ; 
but  now  whole  crops  are  practically  destroyed 
in  low-lying  districts.  The  result  is  that  many 
of  the  late  varieties  we  used  to  depend  upon  are 
fast  dying  out.  A  somewhat  new  variety  is 
coming  to  the  front,  The  Factor,  which  hail^ 
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as  yet  write  of  them  from  experience. — John 

MACKINNON,  Terregles  Gardens,  Dumfries, 
N.B. 

As  soon  as  lifting  is  sufiiciently  advanced  to 
enable  me  to  say  which  varieties  are  best  I 
will  write  you  again.  We  are  growing  several 
varieties  new  to  me  this  season,  some  of  which 
are  good  and  others  not  worth  culture. 
Denbigh  Castle  is  the  worst  of  them  all— 
John  Dunn,  Royal  Kitchen  Garden,  Windsor. 

I  NOTICE  that  a  correspondent  invites  readers 
of  The  Garden  to  give  their  experience  of  the 
disease-resisting  qualities  of  varieties  of  Pota- 
toes they  may  grow.  I  strongly  advise  all  so 
disposed  to  wait  before  they  commit  themselves 
to  opinions  too  hastily.  I  have  found  already 
this  season  that  many  tubers  apparently  per- 
fectly sound  when  lifted  have,  either  later  or 
else  when  peeled  for  cooking,  shown  grave 
evidence  of  disease.  If  replies  are  held  over 
until  Christmas,  then  they  may  be  assumed  to 
have  a  fairly  safe  basis.  Let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  there  is  no  variety  existing 
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from  Scotland ;  it  is  a  good  cropper,  and  resists, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  bad  influence  of  the 
wet  weather.  The  three  most  popular  Potatoes 
at  present  are  King  Edward  the  Seventh, 
Evergood,  and  Northern  Star,  and  all  are  .said 


of  the.se  offsets  vary  much  ;  often  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  yield  none,  while  rubbishy 
plants  may  yield  dozens.  While  out  of  the 
ground  the  cornis  should  be  kept  as  dry  and 
cool  as  possible.    When  dry  they  will  bear 


be  bought  at  a  reasonable  figure,  and  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  : 

Whites. 


very    dear    its     cultivation    is    increasing.  — 
J.  Gardner,  Elfhani  Hall  Gardens,  Lincoln. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 


to  resist  the  baneful  di.sease.  The  latter  variety  i  safely  several  degrees  of  frost,  but  in  a  damp 
has  caused  quite  a  sensation  here,  and  although  !  store-house  immature  ones  get  mouldy  and  rot 

'  and  mature  ones  root  prematurely.     If  loose, 

then  shallow  wooden  boxes  where  the  cornis 
can  be  spread  in  single  layers  are  the  best 
receptacles.    As  regards 

Diseases   there  are  .several   fungoid  para- 
sites ;    one    quite    common    in    this    country 
T'MT?     or  A  riTTT  TT<;  appears  on  the  leaves  during  the  summer  as 

injj.    LrijADiUL,U&.  brown    .spots.      Sometimes    the    plant    grows 

(Contimied  from   page   253.)  through  the  attack,  but  often  the  spotted  area 

DOWN  here  in  the  south-east  of  spreads,  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  whole 
,  England  I  like  to  begin  planting  plant  dies.  On  lifting  in  tlig  autumn  the 
I  as  soc)n  after  the  middle  of  corm  is  found  to  be  either  a  rotten  mass  or 
'  February  as  the  soil  will  allow,  |  else  spotted  with  what  I  believe  is  the  resting 
commencing  with  the  Lemoinei, ,  stage  of  the  fungus.  I  find  that,  except  in 
and  complete  planting  by  the  severe  cases,  if  the  spots  are  jiicked  out  with 
first  week  in  May.  The  corms  are  put  in  ^  the  point  of  a  knife  and  the  wound  dusted 
,1  inches  deep  in  beds  4  feet  wide,  with  2  feet  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  quicklime  and 
between  the  beds,  the  number  of  rows  in  each  sulphur  the  corm  grows  away  in  the  spring, 
bed  depending  on  the  size  of  the  corms,  but   and  often  a  choice  variety  is  saved  in  this  way. 

for  convenience  in  staking,  weed-  

ing,  and  getting  among  the  plants 
when  in  bloom  12  inches  apart 
each  way  between  the  large  corms 
should  be  allowed. 

I  wish  1  could  speak  with  expe- 
rience as  to  the  date  for  planting 
in  the  north,  but  I  do  believe 
in  as  early  planting  as  possible. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the 
drainage  of  the  sub-soil,  but 
Gladioli  will  stand  a  lot  of  cold 
if  the  soil  is  not  wet  and  stodgy, 
provided  well  ripened  corms, 
which  have  been  kept  very  cool 
all  the  winter,  are  put  in. 
North  country  growers  should, 
however,  always  stick  to  early- 
flowering  varieties  in  each 
section. 

Staking  with  4  feet  or  .■)  feet 
bamboos  when  the  tops  appear, 
keeping  the  top  inch  of  soil 
loose  and  clean,  releasing  the 
spikes  from  the  sheaths  when 
the  bracts  of  the  flowers  get 
caught  just  as  they  emerge,  and 
keeping  a  look  out  for  caterpillars 
in    the    opening    buds,    are    the 

chief  cultural  details  during  the  roses  and  summer  beds  at  girton  colleoe,  camhridge. 

season. 

In  late  October  and  November  lifting  should  The  best  preventive  (cure  there  is  none  so  far) 
be  done  regardless  of  the  degree  of  maturity  of  '  is  to  grow  the  plants  on  a  fresh  site  if  possible 
the  foliage,  though  naturally  one  would  lift  every  year,  and  clean  the  old  sites  with  a  crop 
the  yellow-leaved  plants  before  those  still  in  of,  say.  Cauliflower  or  early  Potatoes  ;  at  least, 
active  growth.  A  mild  rainy  November  will  such  has  been  my  experience.  Wireworm  and 
often  start  the  cornis  rerooting,  though  the  the  daddy  grub  or  leather  jacket  when  trouble- 
tops  may  still  be  (juite  green.  A  dry  day  j  some  must  be  trapped  in  the  usual  way  with  a 
should  be  cho,sen,  the  plants  lifted  entire,  the  '  few  bits  of  Rape  cake  attached  to  a  piece  of 
labels  tied  on,  and  the  whole  batch  spread  out  |  copper  wire  and  just  buried  in  the  soil. 
in  single  layers  in  a  dry  shed  to  mature.  Pro- 1  Gladioli  may  be  raised  from 
tection  must  be  given  against  actual  frost.  I  Seed  by  anyone  having  the  patience  to  wait 
The  tops  when  dead  should  be  cut  off  clo.se  to  two  or  three  years  for  a  spike  of  bloom.  Both 
the  new  corm,  and  the  old  defunct  corm  below,  seed  and  spawn  are  best  sown  outdoors  under 
with  its  withered  roots,  separated  by  a  sharp  hand  lights  in  April,  covering  with  an  inch 
pull,  when,  if  the  new  corm  is  mature,  a  I  of  gritty  soil.  The  resulting  cormlets  need 
clean  dry  scar  is  left,  a  natural  line  of '  identical  treatment  to  the  large  cornis,  only 
separation  between  the  two  corms  having  they  can  be  planted  much  more  thickly  and 
been  naturally  effected  by  the  formation  of  only  2  inches  deep  their  .second  year.  Seed 
a  few  layers  of  brittle  cork  cells  during  the  can  be  bought  or  saved  by  one's  self  if  artificial 
drying  process.  ,  pollenating  be   performed,  cultivation  having 

The  offsets  or  spawn,  if  to  be  preserved  for  |  enlarged   the  parts  of   the  flower  to  such  an 
increasing  the  stock,  should  be  put  into  a  small    extent  that  it  is  rare  to  get   a   capsule  from 
paper  bag  and  labelled.    Ofl'sets  attached  firmly  i  flowers  left  entirely  to  the  visits  of  insects.     I 
to  the  corm  when  lifting  are  best  left  on  till    give  now  a 
cleaning  up  takes  place.    The  number  and  size       Selection  of  Good  Varieties  which  can 


Reds. 
Grand  Rouge 
LTncendie 
Prof,    ilaxime 

Cornu 
lona  (Buriell) 
Martial  (Burrell) 

Bizarre  vars. 
Comedy  (Burrell) 
Hesperide 
Parure 
Amilie 


Roses. 
Glaire  de  Fen 
Mnie.  Poiret 
Pyramide 
Pasteur 
Llley 
Opale 


Hilda  (Burrell) 
Dora    Craven 

(Burrell) 
Cygnet  (Burrell) 
Shakspeare 


IBShk^^^B^^^^H 

l^«limiHll.fiMP::C^ 

Wm^!' 

Yellows. 
Diademe 
Bernice  (Burrell) 
Casilda         ,. 
E.  Milner  (Kelway) 
Rajah 

This  is,  of  course,  a  very  incomplete  list  of 
the  finest  varieties.  It  only  pretends  to  give 
two  dozen,  which  average  not  more  than  lOd. 
each.  None  are  more  than  2s.,  and  some  5d. 
and  6d.,  but  all  are  very  beautiful. 

Thanef.  W.   C.  BuLL. 


A  GARDEN  AT  GIRTON,  CAMBRIDGE. 

That  a  garden  ia  the  purest  of  all  human  pleasures 
has  never  been  more  truly  exemplified  than  in  the 
case  of  the  gartlen  of  which  a  corner  is  here  shown. 
!  Some  thirty  j'ears  ago  a  great  pasture  field  with 
I  hedgerow  trees  was  all  that  met  the  eye   of   the 
student  who   looked  out   from  the 
new    college    of    (Jirton,    and    the 
austerity   was    perhaps   in  keeping 
with     the     beginnings    of     a    new 
movement.     The  student  of  to-day 
approaches    the   building    with    its 
many  creepers  along  a  drive  of  Limes 
and  Chestnuts  already  old  enough  to 
be  imposing.     On  either  side  exten- 
sive lawns  that  show  a  vivid  green 
against  velvet  clumps  of  Pines  are 
skirted  by   a  wild   woodland   path 
bordered    by    trees   in   every   stage 
of  growth,  from  the  original  hedge- 
row  P'lms  and    Oaks   down    to  tlie 
latest   variety   of    flowering   shrub. 
This   path,  which   runs   round    the 
entire    property,    some   .3.3  acres  in 
extent,  encircles    the    golf    course, 
vegetable    gardens,    and    orchards, 
the  pond  with  its  swans  and  coots, 
the  hockey  field,  and  a  fine  avenue 
of   young  Wych    Elms,  one  of   the 
back    approaches    of    the    college. 
Thanks  to  the  gardening  skill  of  the 
mistress.    Miss    Welch,    what   was 
once   the  wilderness   blossoms   like 
the  Rose,  from   the  moment  when 
the  first  Aconite  shows  its  welcome 
head,    through    the   long   series   of 
annuals  and  perennials — Rose,  Car- 
nation,  Gentian,    Shirley    Poppy^ 
everywhere      masses       of      blazing 
colour  and  fragrant  scent,  until  autumn  with  hardy 
Chrysanthemum    and      Michaelmas     Daisy    gives 
warning   of    the    bleak   moment  when    alone   the 
Jasmine  blooms  in  a  golden  shower,  defying   the 
winter.     And  so  year  in  year  out   this  garden  is 
never  without  some  sign  of  grace  to  entitle  it  to 
the  high  place  it  holds  in  the  happy  associations  of 
students  of  the  college. 

E.  E.  Constance  Jones. 
Oirton  College,  Cambridge. 


FLOWERS  IN  PARK  LANE,  HYDE 
PARK. 

This  has  been  a  most  unfavourable  season  for 
bedding  arrangements,  but  still  the  display  in 
Park  Lane  on  the  whole  has  been  satisfactory. 
Some  good  beds  noted  on  a  recent  visit  are  worthy 
of  mention.  The  bright  mauve-purple  Heliotrope 
President  Garfield  with  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
Mme.  Crousse  made  an  effective  association.  Pink 
Pelargonium  Mrs.  Turner  with  Nicotiana  affinis 
was  also  good,  and  tall  Heliotrope  and  Lantana 
Drap  d"Or  margined  with  the  pretty  Gazania 
splendens  variegata  were  very  fine.  Springing  out 
of  a  groundwork  of  white  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Ivy-leaved    Galilee    looked    effective,    as   also  diri 
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Chrysanthemum  Flora,  Dactylis  glomerata,  and 
Lantana  delicatissima  in  a  carpet  of  Harrison's 
Musk.  Beds  of  light  and  dark  coloured  Lantanas, 
carpeted  with  the  beautiful  Viola  Blue  Bell, 
deserve  notice,  while  very  good  was  an  arrange- 
ment of  Fuchsias  gracilis  and  Sunray,  carpeted 
with  a  purple  Viola  and  dotted  with  a  golden- 
leaved  Fuchsia.  Scarlet  and  crimson  tuberous 
Begonias  with  Melianthus  major  and  Dactylis- 
glomerata,  edged  with  Sanvitalia,  made  a  bright 
bed  also. 

Very  fine  were  mi.xed  Cockscombs  with  Dracfenas 
and  the  elegant  Grevillea  robusta,  while  mixed 
Cockscombs  were  well  placed  with  Lilium 
speciosum  rubrum.  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis, 
carpeted  with  Ageratum,  was  bright ;  and  so,  too, 
was  the  beautiful  leaved  Acalj'pha  musaica 
associated  with  Erythrinas  and  Montbretias. 
Groups  of  Phormium  tenax  variegata,  Agapanthus, 
Hydrangeas,  and  Heliotropes  were  admired  also. 

Quo. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

REICHSGRAF  E.  VON   KESSELSTATT 
ROSE. 

OF  all  the  tinted  and  Picotee-edged 
,  Roses  I  question  if  there  is  one  of 
I  more  exquisite  beauty  than  this.  I 
'  am  afraid  its  popularity  will  be 
somewhat  marred  by  its  long  name. 
It  seems  a  pity  when  there  are  so 
many  simple  names  available  why  Roses  should  be 
so  hampered.  This  beautiful  variety  has  a  brilliant 
carmine  edging,  which  is  accentuated  by  the  creamy 
yellow  ground  colour,  and,  in  addition  to  its 
pleasing  colours,  it  is  a  good  though  somewhat 
spreading  grower.  If  we  can  obtain  decorative 
Roses  of  the  compact  habit  of  Mme.  Antoine  Mari, 
&.U. ,  they  will  be  a  great  boon.  Though  the  Rose 
under  notice  cannot  be  commended  for  its  habit, 
yet  I  am  persuaded  all  who  see  it  will  desire  to 
possess  plants.  P. 


This  is  a  Rose  that  should  be  more  grown.  Intro- 
duced by  the  well-known  firm  of  P.  Lambert  in 
1808,  it  is  only  now  finding  its  way  into  the  cata- 
logues of  our  largest  trade  growers.  The  flowers 
are  of  medium  size,  but  most  brilliant  in  their 
colouring.  An  accurate  description  is  not  easy, 
but  writing  with  a  flower  before  nie  I  should  say 
that  on  a  ground  of  pale  yellow  they  gradually 
shade  into  deep  rose  until  the  edge  of  the  petal  is 
carmine  with  a  metallic  lustre.  Altogether  a  very 
beautiful  Tea,  a  good  grower,  and  highly  scented. 
In  shape  and  general  outline  it  is  reminiscent  of 
Anna  Chatron,  and  it  would  make  an  excellent 
contrast  to  that  Rose. 


MARIE  PAVIC?  PAVIE?  FA  VIE? 
This  delightful  little  Polyantha  Rose,  with  its 
pale  flesh,  rose-centred  flowers,  was  introduced  in 
1S89  by  M.  Alegatiere,  long  enough  ago,  one  would 
think,  for  its  correct  name  to  be  known  and 
generally  recognised.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
National  Rose  Society's  official  catalogue  under  the 
second  of  the  above  names,  and  so  figures  in  most 
of  the  trade  catalogues.  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  correct  name  is  as  written  in 
full  above,  Marie  Pavic.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  any  definite  information  on  the  subject?  It 
is  a  pity,  I  think,  for  an  error  to  be  perpetuated 
even  in  such  a  small  matter  as  the  substitution  of 
the  fifth  for  the  third  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The 
other  name  is  undoubtedly  wrong. 

Heriiert  E.  Molyneux. 


a  strong  grower,  in  fact  one  might  say  climbing, 
but  as  a  big  bush  it  is  a  pretty  object.  Just  a 
centre  stake  is  then  sufficient,  and  even  this  is  not 
wanted  after  the  first  two  or  three  years,  as  the 
growths  support  themselves.  Anyone  not  having 
wall  space  available  need  not  despair  of  growing 
the  many  charming  Roses  to  be  found  among  the 
climbing  sorts.  In  my  opinion  walls  would  often 
appear  more  beautiful  when  draped  with  other 
creepers,  using  Roses  for  pillars,  arches,  &c.,  where 
their  beauty  is  made  the  most  of.  P. 

ROSA    RUGOSA    VAR.    ACNES    EMILY 
CARMAN. 

This  has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  good  many  years. 
It  is  just  like  the  plain  Rugosa,  but  the  flowers 
have  more  petals  and  are  of  a  deep  vivid  crimson 
colour.  It  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Storrs,  Harrison, 
and  Co.,  nurserymen  of  this  country,  and  named  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Carman,  the  wife  of  my 
lamented  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Elbert  S.  Carman, 
editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  I  think  more  of 
this  Rose  than  of  any  other  Rugosa  extant,  and  last 
year  bought  and  planted  every  plant  of  it  I  could 
get  hold  of,  and  this  year  I  have  given  orders  for 
every  plant  that  can  be  spared  of  it.  Why  do  not 
you  folks  in  Britain  grow  it?  Do  not  plant  it  as 
you  would  a  Jacqueminot  or  a  Neyron,  but  make 
great  shrubbery  masses  of  it,  and  then  your  neigh- 
bours a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  will  come  right 
over  to  see  what  sort  of  vivid  red  flowers  you  have 
got  there.     Try  it.  W.  Falconer. 

Allegheny  Cetnetery,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


AMERICAN     NOTES. 


ROSE    MME.    MARIE    LAVALLEY. 

The  value  and  beauty  of  this  Rose  are  not 
sufficiently  known.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  semi- 
double,  yet  by  the  formation  of  its  petals  the  flower 
appears  almost  full.  A  pleasing  lint  at  all  times, 
I  think  it  is  best  in  autumn  when  the  glowing 
carmine-pink  contrasts  so  beautifully  with  the 
snowy  while  base  of  ihe  petals.    This  Rose  is  really 


JOTTINGS    FROM     AMERICA. 

XANTHOCERAS  SORBIFOLIA.  —  Your 
reference  to  this  beautiful  little  tree 
(page  407)  prompts  me  to  tell  you  some- 
thing of  my  experience  with  it.  I 
have  grown  it  continuously  since  1878  ; 
in  fact,  had  the  first  plant,  so  far  as  I 
know,  brought  into  this  country.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  with  us,  will  stand  10"  below  zero  with  im- 
punity, and  will  thrive  admirably  in  anj'  ordinarily 
good  garden  soil.  It  has  fruited  abundantly  with 
me,  and  I  have  raised  hundreds  of  plants  from  our 
own  grown  seed.  Plants  a  foot  high  bloom,  and  they 
bloom  copiously  every  year  for  ever  after.  In  due 
time  it  becomes  a  small  tree.  Besides  being  a 
capital  outdoor  garden  plant,  it  is  one  of  our  stan- 
dard shrubs  for  forcing  for  Easter.  If  brought  along 
slowly  we  bloom  it  in  the  greenhouse  just  as  well 
as  out  of  doors.  But  on  account  of  its  long,  thick, 
fleshy  yellow  roots  we  cannot  crowd  them  into 
conveniently  small  pots  ;  instead  we  put  say  three 
3-feet  high  plants  together  into  a  9-inch  or  lOinch 
pot,  and  in  this  way  get  nice  specimens  ;  but  the 
flowers  are  of  no  use  for  cutting,  they  fade  too 
soon.  This  Xanthoceras  has  now  become  one  of 
the  common  shrubs  or  small  trees  in  our  nurseries, 
and  is  as  cheap  as  Spiraeas. 

Gardens  of  Jamaica. — I  am  much  interested  in 
reading  of  these,  and  hope  your  esteemed  corre- 
spondent may  long  continue  his  notes.  .Jamaica  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  I  was  disappointed  there  with  the 
absence  of  big  trees.  Much  of  the  arborescent 
beauty  of  the  island  is  exotic,  for  instance  the 
Bread  Fruit  trees,  Akee  Apple,  and  the  Mangoes. 
Speaking  of  the  "  Scotchman  hugging  the  Creole  " 
(page  72),  I  believe  it  was  a  species  of  Clusia  the 
folks  in  .Jamaica  told  me  was  like  unto  a  Scotch 
attorney,  and  I  got  plants  and  grew  them  at  the 
Phipps  conservatories.  One  of  the  biggest  trees  is 
the  Silk  Cotton  tree,  but  I  believe  I  saw  as  big  ones 
in  the  Bahamas  as  are  the  giants  between  Kingston 
and  Spanish  Town.  And  the  Oranges  about  Man- 
deville  in  Central  Jamaica  were  delicious,  far  more 
so  than  those  of  California,  not  any  better  though 
than  those  of  Southern  Florida.  But  why  do  not 
you  make  a  more  systematic  decorative  use  of  your 
magnificent  palms  ?  Oh  !  your  Tree  Ferns,  forested 
ravines    of    them,    and   your   filmy   Ferns,  and   a 


hundred  other  species,  even  Bracken  as  Vines  (a 
fact),  and  Gleichenias  intertwining  together  on  the 
sunny  mountain  slopes. 

Ipomcea  rubro-C(Erule\  (page  72). — This  is  as 
easy  to  raise  from  seeds  as  are  common  Morning 
Glories,  and  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  warm  sunny 
places  out  of  doors,  but  I  do  not  think  your  English 
summers  are  long  enough  for  it  to  bloom  in  the 
outside  garden,  therefore  you  had  better  treat  it  as 
an  indoor  Vine  after  the  way  of  I.  Leari.  It  is 
common  in  catalogues.  A  few  3-ears  ago  a 
'•  Heavenly  Blue"  Ipomaia,  "a  new  hybrid,"  came 
from  a  California  garden  with  a  great  flourish.  I 
was  then  chairman  of  the  Nomenclature  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  American  Florists,  and  had  to 
squeeze  the  life  out  of  that  celestial  name,  for  the 
uem  "  Heavenly  Blue  "  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  my  old  friend — the  true  species — I.  rubro- 
cierulea. 

West  Indian  Ipomceas. — How  grand- are  these 
perennial  Morning  Glories  in  the  West  Indies  in 
winter.  There  are  blue  ones,  mauve  ones,  while 
ones,  and  big  bright  yellow  ones.  I  remember  with 
what  pleasure  I  gathered  the  seeds  of  the  several 
species  and  got  roots  of  some  of  them  and  brought 
them  home  and  devotedly  cultivated  them.  But 
they  were  all  too  late-blooming  for  our  outdoor 
cultivation  ;  and  indoors  they  proved  barely  pro- 
fuse enough  to  be  of  service,  except  as  botanical 
treasures.     They  all  grew  rampantly  though. 

Cactits  yiviparus  (page  108).  —  Your  note 
prompts  me  to  say  that  I  have  grown  every  species 
and  variety  of  Cactus  hardy  in  this  climate  here 
out  of  doors,  and  my  experience  is  this  :  All  of  the 
hardy  Opuntias  grow  splendidly  and  multiply  ex- 
ceedingly, bloom  freely,  and  some  of  them  fruit 
heavily,  but  no  bunch  or  cushion  Cactus,  such  as 
viviparus  or  Simpsoni,  is  of  permanent  duration. 
They  may  do  well  the  first  year,  and  fairly  well  the 
second  season,  but  they  will  keep  dying  off.  The 
frost  heaves  them  out  of  the  ground  a  good  deal, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Opuntias,  no  matter  if  all  are 
heaved  out  in  winter,  they  root  afresh  in  spring 
and  go  ahead  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened. 
But  the  loss  is  not  great,  for  we  can  buy  them  very 
cheap  from  the  Colorado  collectors. 

Modern  Bothies. — When  I  look  upon  the 
beautiful,  commodious,  and  sanitary  bothies  as 
shown  in  The  Garden  (pages  412-413)  and  think 
of  the  bothies  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  I 
spent  the  first  five  years  of  my  apprentice  and 
journeyman  days,  I  note  the  change  with  pleasure. 
Such  modern  quarters  must  have  an  elevating  and 
ennobling  influence  on  the  young  men  domiciled  in 
them,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  every  head  gar- 
dener in  the  country  will  use  his  earnest  endeavours 
to  secure  for  the  young  men  under  him  a  decent 
habitation.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  fine 
lodgings  make  good  gardeners,  but  I  do  insist  that 
clean,  cosy  rooms  have  a  most  healthful  and  self- 
respecting  influence  on  young  men,  and  by  all 
means  stock  the  bothy,  no  matter  if  it  be  only  a 
one-man  atTair,  with  a  few  good  standard  reference 
works  on  horticulture,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
weekly  gardening  papers.  Thirty  years  ago  I  used 
to  visit  Frogmore  frequently,  the  guest  of  my  dear 
old  friend  the  late  Mr.  D.  Murray,  the  indoor  fruit 
foreman  there,  and  I  have  a  very  warm  side  for 
that  splendid  garden  and  its  long  list  of  able  men. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  (page  77). — Your 
illustration  reminds  me  of  these  lovely  flowers  as 
grown  in  the  gardens  of  California.  'There  they 
are  hardy  all  the  year  round,  and  are  especially 
fine  near  the  sea  coast.  They  cover  embankments, 
are  trained  on  low  trellises  as  if  they  were  a  hedge, 
they  are  used  as  vines  on  trellises,  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  effects  I  remember  was  in  Oakland,  near 
San  Francisco,  where  a  great  blanket  of  this  Pelar- 
gonium grew  over  a  Pear  tree,  and  hung  from  the 
lower  branches  like  a  drapery,  just  like  your 
illustration,  a  mass  of  pink  and  white,  for  there 
were  two  plants. 

Verbenas  (page  82).— AVe  do  not  grow  named 
varieties  ;  we  grow  them  in  separate  colours  or 
mixed,  and  mostly  every  year  from  seed.  In  order 
to  have  them  in  good  bloom  for  sale  in  May  many 
florists  grow  them  from  cuttings,  but  red  spider 
and  ill-health  are  more  apt  to  affect  the  cuttings 
than  the  seedlings  before  planting-out  time.   White 
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variegated  Geraniuma  (must  I  say  Pelargoniums?) 
set  into  a  gronnd  carpet  of  Verbena  venosa  made  a 
stereotyped  flower-bed  of  my  boyhood,  and  it  is 
pretty  too.  I  use  V.  venosa  very  largely  yet,  but 
never  in  a  flower-bed.  We  always  use  it  as  a  border 
to  new  shrubbery  beds  or  belts,  and  it  is  tine  for 
this  purpose,  blooming  continuously'  from  June 
until  October.  We  raise  it  from  seed  every  year 
and  plant  the  seedlings  out  in  April. 

Flowers  fob  Kutterflies  (page  21)  reminds 
me  that  the  different  species  of  Liatris  are  a  great 
attraction  to  these  insects. 

.  Fraxini's  Orsts  (page  2.5). — This  is  hardy, 
grows  well,  and  blossoms  very  generously  with  us, 
but  it  is  sorely  troubled  with  borers.  At  Dosoris, 
in  New  York,  I  had  F.  floribunda,  too,  in  fine  form. 

CvnoNiA  SiMONi  may  not  be  uncommon  in 
England,  but  it  is  not  at  all  common  here;  how- 
ever, it  is  the  deepest  crimson  coloured  variety 
I  know,  a  distinct  beauty,  and  worth  growing. 
We  got  ours  from  Anthony  Waterer,  and  they 
are  not  expensive.  W.  Falconer. 

Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pittshunjh,  Pa. 


USES  OF  BRITISH  PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  page  ^4^.) 
Oleace.1;. 
Asu  (Fraxinus  excelsior).  —  This  tree  supplies 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  woods,  on  account  of  its 
toughness  and  elasticity.  An  Ash  pole  bears  a 
greater  strain  than  any  other  wood  of  the  same 
thickness,  hence  it  has  long  been  used  for  all  pur- 
poses requiring  lightness  and  strength,  such  as 
spears  and  handles  of  agricultural  implements. 
The  stumps  produce  an  excellent  coppice,  the 
shoots  being  cut  every  five  or  six  years.  These 
make  excellent  packing-cases,  as  well  as  Hop-poles. 
Walking-sticks,  hoops,  baskets,  &c. ,  are  made  of 
the  shoots.  The  lower  part  of  the  trunk  is  often 
veined,  &c. ,  and  is  used  for  veneering.  The  leaves 
have  often  been  used  for  fodder.  Manna,  a  form 
of  sugar,  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of  several  species 
of  Ash,  including  the  British  one,  in  Southern 
Europe,  for  it  requires  a  higher  temperature  than 
Britain  affords.  It  differs  from  ordinary  sugar  in 
being  unable  to  undergo  fermentation.  It  is  mildly 
laxative,  and  included  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copfvia.  The  half-ripe  fruit  or  "  kej's "  were 
formerly  eaten  pickled  as  a  salad,  and  were 
esteemed  for  their  supposed  medicinal 
value. 

Privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare).  —  The 
chief  use  of  this  shrub  or  tree  is  tor 
hedges,  which,  when  clipped,  grow  very 
compact.  The  dark  black-purple  berries 
have  been  used  for  a  green-coloured  dye 
for  woollen  cloth. 

(jENTIANEa;. 

(ientian  (Gentiana). — There  are  many 
species  of  this  genus  in  Switzerland,  the 
high  mountainous  ones  being  of  a  deep, 
brilliant  blue  colour.  There  are  six  in 
England,  well  known  for  the  bitter 
qualities  of  their  roots.  The  Swiss  (J. 
lutea  is  used  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copceia,  but  our  own  G.  Amorella  and 
G.  campestris  have  been  popular  astrin- 
gents. 

Centaury  (Erythraea  Centaurium)  is  a 
little  annual  with  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  contains  a  bitter  principle  like  the 
Gentians ;  hence  it  has  been  used  for  the 
same  purposes,  as  tonics  and  febrifuges. 
It  is  an  excellent  stomachic. 

Yellow  Centaury  (Chlora  perfoliata). — 
This  plant  is  a  familiar  one  in  chalk 
countiies,  easily  known  by  its  eight 
yellow  petals  and  perfoliate,  or  rather 
connate,  leaves.  It  is  bitter  like  the 
others,  and  has  been  similarly  emplo3'ed. 
It  also  yields  a  yellow  dye. 

Buekbean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata).  — 
This  is  an  aquatic  plant.  The  leaf  has 
three  oval  leaflets,  with  a  sheathing 
stalk.  The  flowers  form  aracpmf,  having 
a  fringed,    pinkish    while  corolla.     Tlie 


leaves  in  this  case  are  used  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 
The  foliage  has  been  employed  in  place  of  Hops  as 
an  adulteration.  Though  fraudulent,  it  is  not 
injurious. 

Boraginacea;. 

Viper's  Bugloss(Echium). — The  word  "Viper"  is 
given  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  spots  on 
the  stem  to  those  on  a  viper  ;  but  others  say  it  was 
the  shape  of  the  seed  that  resembled  the  head  of  a 
snake,  hence  on  the  doctrine  of  "signatures"  or 
resemblances  the  plant  should  cure  snake  bites. 
Of  course,  it  has  no  such  power. 

Borage  (Borago  officinalis), — This  is  a  common 
South  European  weed  by  roadsides  in  Malta.  It 
was  at  one  time  highly  appreciated  as  a  cordial 
and  for  catarrhs.  The  fresh  tops  are  still  put  into 
tankards  for  "cooling,"  this  being  due  to  the  nitrate 
cf  potash  in  the  plant.  Gerarde,  in  his  "  Herbal," 
1597,  says  :  "  Those  of  our  time  do  use  the  flowers 
in  salads,  to  exhilarate  and  make  the  mind 
glad,  to  comfort  the  heart,  and  driving  away  of 
sorrow." 

Comfrey  (Symphytum  officinale).  —  This  was  a 
famous  remedy  for  wounds  in  the  iliddle  Ages, 
and  called  Consolida,  Knytte-wort,  or  Knit-back. 
As  the  plant  abounds  in  mucilage  it  has  been  used 
like  Marsh  Mallow  as  an  emollient  for  intestinal 
troubles.  The  foliage  when  young  is  often  eaten  in 
the  country  as  a  vegetable  ;  italso  affords  excellent 
fodder  for  cattle. 

Oromwell  (Lithospermum).— The  nutlets  of  this 
plant  are  very  stony,  having  a  polished  silicious 
surface,  consequently  it  was  thought  to  be  in- 
tended as  a  remedy  for  the  stone.  L.  arvense, 
like  Alkanet,  yields  a  good  red  dye,  and  is  said  to 
be  employed  in  Sweden  for  this  purpose.  Linn^us 
tells  us  that  the  women  of  Sweden  stain  their  faces 
with  it,  perhaps  in  lieu  of  rouge. 

Alkanet  (Anchusa).  —  A.  officinalis,  Bugloss, 
or  Ox-tongue,  as  this  word  means  in  Greek,  was 
formerly  much  used  as  a  cordial.  Alkanet  is  a 
purple  dye  obtained  from  the  root  of  A.  tinctoria, 
a  foreign  species. 

Hound's-tongue  (Cynoglossuni).  —  This  plant 
smells  very  disagreeably  of  mice,  but  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine,  being  astringent  if  not  narcotic  as 
well.  The  very  disagreeable  odour  made  it  fall 
into  disrepute.  A  recipe  of  the  fourteenth 
century  says  :  "  For  him  that  may  not  well  speak, 
give  him  to  drink  Hound's-tongue." 
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*  Nature's  smile  or  froun 
As  cast  on  thee  is  beautiful." 

HE  ill  men  do  lives  after  them.'' 
Fortunately,  so  does  the  good.  In 
the  nature  of  this  it  is  impossible 
for  the  new  to  rival  the  old  in 
interest  or  charm  ;  the  modern 
and  the  picturesque  will  not  go 
hand-in- hand.  What  would  the  little  East 
Anglian  village  of  Blickling  be  worth  without 
the  g(jod  deeds  and  good  works  of  our 
ancestors  ?  They  have  bequeathed  us  here  a 
plea.sant  heritage.  Ever  since  King  Harold's 
time  the  village  of  Blickling  has  been  growing 
and  mellowing  in  beauty. 

"  Blickling"  is  spelt  in  many  difierent  ways, 
but  it  means  the  "Beck- meadow,"  and  the  old 
manor  house  where  once  King  Harold  lived, 
as  well  as  the  present  structure,  were  placed 
in  the  lowlands  lying  along  the  course  of  a 
stream  that  runs  from  Blickling  Mill  to 
Ingworth.  Blickling  Hall,  as  we  now  see  it, 
was  built  by  Sir  Henry  Hobart  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  park 
and  pleasure  grounds  cover  1,000  acres,  and 
are  graced  by  a  crescent-shaped  piece  of  water 
about  a  mile  long,  and  bordered  by  soft  green 
slopes  and  shady  trees. 

The  Hall  is  reached  after  a  short  drive  from 
the  market  town  of  Aylsham.  It  is  built  of 
fine  brick  with  stone  facings,  is  moated  and 
turreted,  and  has  a  clock  tower.  It  stands 
well  back  from  the  road,  and  is  approached  by 
a  wide  drive  flanked  by  long  lawns  and  broad 
Yew  hedges  ;  behind  each  hedge  a  row  of 
trees.  The  outbuildings  and  ancient  doorway 
remind  one  a  little  of  the  Cardinal's  Palace  at 
Hampton  Court. 

The  gardens  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the 
house,  and  are  of  extreme  beauty,  but  they 
are  modern.  It  was  in  the  year  1872  that 
Constance,  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  laid  them 
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out.  Before  that  time  a  long  grass  slope 
stretched  from  this  part  of  the  house  to  a  grove 
of  trees  ou  the  highest  point  of  the  park,  but 
a  great  storm  wrecked  the  Oak  trees,  and  after 
that  a  large  portion  of  ground  near  the  Hall 
was  levelled  and  .so  arranged  that  the  flower 
garden  should  be  sheltered  from  winds,  though 
open  to  the  sunshine.  This  garden,  the  ground 
work  of  which  is  soft  fine  turf,  lies  all  along 
the  frontage  of  the  library,  a  noble  apartment 
containing  pictures,  low  deep  seats,  and 
upwards  of  10,000  volumes.  It  takes  up  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  house.  This  long 
fai;ade  is  only  sejiarated  from  the  garden  by 
the  moat,  which  was  drained  and  dried  by  the 
second  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  is  now  a 


carved  in  stone  ;  it  bears  the  date  1697.  The 
flower-beds  are  of  many  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
are  interspersed  with  arches,  clipped  Yews, 
and  open  bowery  arbours,  and  there  is  statuary, 
but  not  of  the  year  1872.  Every  piece  is  clearly 
as  old  or  older  than  the  Hall  itself.  It  was 
brought  from  another  old  Norfolk  mansion, 
now  in  ruins,  that  belonged  to  an  Earl  of 
Yarmouth. 

On  entering  the  garden  one  is  struck  by  the 
blaze  of  colour.  So  large  a  mass  of  beds,  all 
filled  with  bloom,  is  wonderfully  effective,  but 
there  is  no  crowding.  Space  is  left  so  that 
one  can  walk  with  ease  upon  the  velvet  turf 
and  enjoy  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  each 
group  of  flowers.    The  garden  is  quite  formal, 


else,  but,  as  it  happened  when  we  saw  it,  a 
flight  of  tortoi.seshell  butterflies  enjoying  the 
honey  of  the  blossoms,  and  in  the  centre  some 
trails  of  purple  Clematis. 

One  unique  feature  of  this  garden  is  the 
four  great  square  beds  at  each  corner.  They 
are  raised  in  the  centre,  and  here  the  tallest 
flowers  are  planted,  such  as  the  loftiest  of 
Sunflowers,  with  great,  round,  yellow  faces, 
Dahlias  and  Daisies,  Phlox  and  Snapdragon, 
Southernwood,  Starworts,  Marigolds,  and  Lilies 
— all  sorts  of  old-fashioned  favourites  are 
marshalled  round  the  Sunflowers  according  to 
height  and  slope  gradually  downwards  to  close- 
cut  borders  of  green  or  vai legated  Box.  All 
the  beds  have  permanent  edgings.    Another 
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green  sunk  garden,  delicious  with  Magnolia 
and  Rosemary.  Ro.semary  grows  wonderfully 
well  in  Norfolk,  and  appears  specially  content 
here,  sending  its  roots  deep  down  among  the 
stonework  in  warm  corners. 

The  accomplished  and  gracious  lady  who 
designed  the  flower  garden  took  care  that  it 
should  be  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings. 
So  quaint  and  old-world  is  it  that  but  little 
stretch  of  imagination  is  wanted  to  picture 
fair  Anne  Boloyn  wandering  about  its  borders, 
followed  by  the  fickle  King  who  married  her 
privately,  as  some  say,  from  this  very  place. 
The  wide  lawn  is  gay  with  flower-beds,  and  in 
the  centre  is  a  fountain  bright  with  gold  fish. 
At  the  end  near  the  steps  that  lead  to  the 
upper  garden  stands  a  sun-dial  with  four  faces 


and  it  is  only  when  one  stands  a  little  distance 
away  and  takes  a  bird's-eve  view  that  the 
exact  precision  of  arrangement  is  noticeable. 
On  either  side  the  fountain,  which  is  placed 
on  a  gentle  hillock,  run  riband  borders  of 
Plantain  Lily,  its  )iak'  green  foliage  lovely 
enough  without  a  flower.  Every  flower-bed 
or  ornament  on  one  side  of  the  fountain  has 
its  counterpart  upon  the  other. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  P.lickling  gardeners 
to  place  a  centre-piece  of  some  sort  in  every 
flower-bed.  Beds  of  yellow  flowers  have  yellow 
Roses  trained  invi.sibly  above  them  ;  in  crimson 
and  pink  beds  there  is  often  a  small  striped 
Maple  tree.  Some  scarlet  Lobelias  are  growing 
in  great  perfection  in  one  round  bed.  In 
another  there  is  a  mass  of  Heliotrope,  nothing 


feature  which  is  really  remarkable  are  the  solid 
blocks  of  close- clipped  Yew,  which  stand 
between  the  upper  and  lower  garden.?.  They 
are  large  enough  for  many  men  to  stand  upon 
at  once,  and  look  firm  enough  to  support  their 
weight.  In  colour  they  shade  from  darkest 
green  to  gold,  the  colour  depending  on  the  age 
of  the  foliage.  There  are  four  of  them,  and 
they  are  as  neat  as  if  a  barber  had  cut  theuL 
An  urn  or  two,  of  stone,  with  growing  flowers 
are  placed  at  this  end  of  the  lawn,  which  is 
divided  from  the  flower-lawn  by  a  path.  There 
is  here  a  feeling  of  repose,  in  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  rest.  Here  stands  the  sun-dial.  On  one 
side  of  the  brilliant  garden  runs  a  terrace  walk 
hung  with  Ivy  and  Virginian  Creejier.'',  and 
bordered   with    Ferns.      Under    it    there    are 
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The  gardens  are  pre- 
served in  the  same 
beauty  that  their 
recent  owner  loved  so 
much,  and  during  the 
summer  months  are 
open  once  a  week, 
free,  to  visitors.  In- 
habitants of  Norwich 
and  visitors  to  Cromer 
and  Sheringham  are 
not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the 
privilege. 

Blickling  has  been 
lived  in  by  King,  by 
Prelate,  and  by  a  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  It  has 
been  the  home  and 
haunt  of  beauty,  law, 
and  chivalry  ;  in  it 
the  gardener,  the  anti- 
quary, the  historian, 
and  the  artist  may 
alike  find  pasturage. 
F.  A.  B. 


MIG.SONETTE   MACHET   WHITE   PEARL. 


alcoves  in  the  masonry  for  seats  and 
for  a  summer-house.  On  the  opposite 
side  the  garden  melts  into  park,  and 
one  exchanges  the  beauty  of  flowers 
for  that  of  trees.  From  this  point 
one  has  a  good  view  of  the  lake  and 
the  fine  group  of  Beech  trees  by  its 
side. 

Some  Oriental  Plane  trees  heie 
grow  so  luxuriantly  as  to  strike  one 
as  something  fre^h.  They  spread 
themselves  upon  the  gras^  almost 
like  Willows.  It  was  on  the  last  day 
of  September  that  we  saw  them  ;  the 
deeply-notched  leaves  were  showing 
touches  of  pale  gold,  and  among 
them  the  fruits  hung  brown  and  crisp. 
Walks  in  these  gardens  are  not  many, 
but  they  are  broad  and  comfortable  ; 
nothing  here  is  small  or  cramped  or 
meagre. 

Lingering  among  the  lawns  and 
woodlands  one  wonders  a  little  at 
the  patriarchal  appearance  of  some 
of  the  gardeners  that  are  about 
sweepi".g  or  gathering  fallen  leaves. 
We  learn  upon  encjuiry  that  the  late 
chatelaine  of  this  fair  domain  had 
such  a  tender  heart  for  the  gardeners 
who  had  grown  old  in  her  service 
that,  instead  of  pensioning  them  off, 
she  kept  them  about  the  place  to  do 
light  work.  There  are  now  fourteen 
gardeners  employed  about  the  grounds 
besides  the  master  gardener. 


NEW  &  RARE 
PLANTS. 

LYSIMACHIA 
HENRYI. 

CHINA,  the 
home  of 
the  plant 
here  illus- 
t  r  a  t  e  d , 
has  fur- 
nished many  of  the 
species  belonging  to 
this  genus,  as  many 
as  thirty  -  five  being 
described  in  Forbes 
and  Hemsley's  "Index 
Florifi  Sinensis."  Since 


this  work  was  published  twenty-five  more 
species  have  been  found  and  described, 
bringing  up  the  total  number  of  species 
found  in  this  region  to  sixty  out  of  one 
hundred  comprising  the  genus.  Most  of  these 
are  distributed  over  the  temperate  and  sub- 
tropical regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  a 
few  coming  from  tropical  and  South  Africa, 
South  America,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific 
Isknds.  L.  Henryi  is  a  tufted  perennial, 
rapidly  forming  large  dark  green  cushions  a 
few  inches  high,  composed  of  reddish  inter- 
lacing hairy  stems,  rooting  at  the  nodes  as 
they  spread.  The  bright  yellow  campanulate 
flowers  are  produced  in  dense,  terminal  heads 
all  over  the  plant,  keeping  up  a  succession  of 
bloom  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
This  species  was  found  by  Dr.  A.  Henry  in 
the  province  of  Szechuan  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet  to  8,000  feet,  and  also  in  Ichang  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  growing  in  moist 
situations.  Its  introduction  to  cultivation  was, 
however,  due  to  Mes.srs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  whose  collector,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  procured  seeds  and  sent  them  home. 
Plants  flowered  at  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  last 
year,  and  a  piece  was  sent  to  Kew.  Probaljly 
owing  to  the  moist  condition  of  this  season  it 
increased  rapidly,  quickly  forming  large  patches 
in  the  rock  garden  and  herbaceous  ground 
The  photograph  here  reproduced  represents 
the  plant  in  the  rock  garden,  where  it  is 
growing  in  an  open,  sunny  situation.  Two 
other  species  of  Lysimachia  of  recent  introduc- 
tion owe  their  origin  to  the  same  source — L. 
crispidens,  with  light  purplish  flowers  and 
graceful  habit  ;  and  L.  stenosepala,  a  free- 
growing  plant,  producing  numerous  white 
flowers  in  long  racemes. 
Kew.  W.  Irving. 


MIGNONETTE    MACHET    WHITE 

PEARL    (THE   WHITE   MACHET). 
Under  this  name  Messrs.  Pape  and  Bergmann, 
Quedlinburg,    Germany,   .send    us   a    novelty, 
which  forms  a  counterpart  to    the   varieties 
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ANEMONE  NARCISSIFLOBA   (SEEDLING   STAGE), 

Rubin  and  Goliath  (the  red  Machet),  intro- 
duced by  the  same  growers  several  years 
ago.  The  habit  of  this  novelty  is  that 
peculiar  to  the  Machet  class,  viz.,  vigorous 
and  compact,  and  with  richly  -  coloured 
flowers.  The  flower  -  stems  are  erect,  firm, 
and  bear  long  and  very  thick  panicles. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  among  which  now 
and  then  appear  single  red  anthers,  rendering 
this  novelty  more  striking  still.  These  two 
colours  together  form  a  very  good  and  pleasant 
contrast  with  each  other.  Mignonette  Machet 
White  Pearl  is  as  satisfactory  in  pots  as  it  is 
in  the  open  ground.  Combined  with  Machet 
Rubin,  whether  in  beds  or  bouquets,  it  has  an 
excellent  eftect,  these  two  varieties  being  so 
well  adapted  the  one  for  the  other.  It  is  not 
yet  quite  constant. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


[To 


LYCOEIS   SQUAMIGERA. 
THE    Editor    of    "The   Garden."] 

SI  R , — Reference  in  The  Garden  for  the 
3rd  inat.  to  the  Kew  Belladonnas 
reminds  me  of  the  way  in  which  this 
Lycoris  flowered  there  last  August,  for 
ou  a  visit  in  ihe  early  part  of  that  month 
nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the 
forest  of  spikes,  each  bearing  several  blossoms. 
They  were  planted  against  the  wall  of  the  tropical 
fernery,  and  almost  every  bulb  must  have  sent  up 
a  flower-spike,  the  general  appearance  of  the  mass 
being  exactly  that  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  except 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  were  by  no 
means  showy,  being  a  kind  of  dull  greyish  blue. 
It  certainly  has  little  claim  to  be  called  the  blue- 
flowered  Belladonna  Lily,  by  which  name  it  has 
been  known.  Whatever  its  merits  may  be  it  was, 
however,  quite  a  surprise  to  see  this  comparatively 
rare  plant  flowering  in  such  quantity.  It  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  first  found  its  way  here  as 
Amaryllis  Halli  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
ago.  Of  the  other  species  of  Lycoris  by  far  the 
showiest  is  L.  aurea,  which  has  not  hitherto  proved 
very  amenable  to  cultivation,  though  imported 
bulbs  if  sufficiently  large  flower  freely  the  first 
season.  A  second  species,  L.  radiata,  used  to  be 
sent  to  this  country  from  Japan  in  very  large 
quantities  under  the  name  of  Nerine  japonica,  in 
company  with  Lilium  auratum  and  other  Lilies, 
but  they  realised  so  little  that  for  the  last  two  or 


three  seasons  I  have  not  seen  any.  The 
bulbs  grew  freely  enough,  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  induce  them  to  flower.     T. 

ANEMONES  FROM  SEEDS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
,§lji^ — If  I  may  once  more  encroach  on 
your  valuable  space  I  can,  fortunately, 
supplement  seedlings  of  A.  narcissifiora 
showing  an  earlier  stage  of  growth,  an 
illustration  of  which  E.  H.  Jenkins  in  the 
very  instructive  and  interesting  note  in 
your  issue  for  the  19th  ult.  considers 
ought  to  have  accompanied  my  previous 
remarks  to  make  the  information  com- 
plete. The  excrescence  at  the  base  of 
the  stalk  just  above  the  root  is  plainly 
visible,  though  I  rather  think  it  would 
be  misleading  to  speak  of  it  as  "  tuberous" 
or  "  bulb-like,"  for  in  the  earliest  stage 
the  embryo  leaf,  which  really  constitutes 
this  "excrescence,"  is  merely  sheathed 
inside  the  base  of  the  cotyledon  stalk, 
which  latter  then  only  shows  a  slight 
swelling  at  that  point.  I  had  well 
observed  this  in  a  very  early  stage  on 
digging  up  some  of  the  seedlings  on  the 
occasion  of  my  first  note,  but  am  now, 
unfortunately,  unable  to  show  it,  the 
seedlings  having  all  advanced  a  step 
further.  In  those  I  now  send  the  embryo  leaf 
already  protrudes  through  the  slit  in  its  wrapping. 
One  of  these  seedlings  has  the 
cotyledons  still  perfectly  fresh 
and  green  and  the  leaflet  is 
stronger  developed,  while  the 
other  one  with  withered  seed 
leaves  and  stalk  appears  to  have 
gone  to  rest  for  the  season. 

I  am  now  also  able  to  show 
a  seedling  of  A.  vernalis  which, 
seven   weeks  from    the  time  of 
sowing    the   seeds,  has  already 
two  leaves,  which  in  the  case  of 
this     species     break    from    the 
central  axis  of  the  seed  leaves. 
These  seedlings  come  up  with- 
in   a    fortnight,    and   in   about 
another  week  the  budding  leaves 
could   be  discerned.       I   would 
here    also    take    advantage    to 
correct  an  error   to  which   my 
daughter     drew     attention     on 
reading  my  previous  note,   in   ' 
seedlings   from   this   year's   sowing   looked  strong 
enough  to  flower  in  the  ensuing  spring,  but  this  is 
not  so,   for  those  are  last   year's  sowing. 
I  can  now  say  positively  that  they  will 
flower  in  the  spring,   buds  having  mean- 
while formed  in  all  of  them.       Self-sown 
seedlings  of   A.   vernalis   are  also  coming 
up  all  over  the  place.     I  quite  admit  that 
I    deserve    E.    H.    Jenkins'    reproach    of 
imprudence  for  having   rashly  cast  away 
seed  pots,   for  I  certainly  ought  to  have 
known  better,  not  being  exactly  a  novice, 
but  I   was    really   prompted    to   my  first 
observations    by   a    question    put    to    me 
quite  recently   by  an    English   gentleman 
as  to  whether  I  could   report  any  success 
with    having  raised  Anemone  alpina  and 
sulphurea    from    seed,  he  himself   having 
had  unsatisfactory  results,   from   which  I 
concluded  his  case  to  have  been  identical 
with  mine,  and  probably,  also,   with   the 
failures  of  many  others.     I  had  previously 
heard  sindlar  complaints.    In  consequence 
of  E.  H.  Jenkins'  valuable  hints  on  seed- 
lings of  bulbous,    &c.,  plants  I  am    now, 
moreover,  obliged   to   own    that   without 
a     doubt     have     I     repeated     the    same 
blunder  over  again,  of  having  rashly  cast 
away    without    previous    examination    a 
pot  of  Eremurus  himalaicus  seedlings  last 
summer,  in   which  about  a  dozen   of  the 
very   "tiny   erect    green    blades"   which 
E.   H.   Jenkins   describes   in  the   case   of 
Narcissus   seedlings  had  sprung   up,    but 


VERNALIS  ON  SEP- 
TEMBER 20,  1903, 
FROM  SEED  SOWN 
JULY  30,  1903. 

vhich  I  said    that 


which  on  my  return  from  a  holiday  had  vanished, 
owing  to  neglect,  of  course,  as  I  thought,  and  in 
my  annoyance  I  had  nothing  better  to  do  than 
turn  the  pot  out  ou  the  compost  heap. 

Many  other  amateurs  like  myself  will  for  the 
future  be  able  to  profit  by  E.  H.  .lenkins'  timely 
hints,  and  for  my  own  part  I  wish  here  to  convey 
my  sincerest  thanks  for  them.  E.  Heinrich. 

Planegrj,  near  Munich  (Bavaria). 

NEGLECT  OF  THE  VERBENA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  read  your  letter  on  the  Verbena  in  The 
Garden  (page  117)  with  much  interest.  Like 
yourself,  I  have  always  admired  that  flower.  Over 
forty  years  ago  I  remember  going  with  a  friend  to 
see  Mr.  Link,  gardener  to  Lord  Herries  of 
Everingham  Hall,  who  at  that  time  had  some 
beautiful  beds  of  such  varieties  as  Geant  des 
Batailles  (crimson,  with  very  dark  shading  round 
the  eye),  I5rilliant  de  Vaise  (pink),  Mrs.  Holford 
(white),  &c. ,  and  who  gave  rae  some  cuttings,  and  I 
have  had  Verbenas  ever  since.  The  winter  before 
last,  owing  to  illness,  nearly  all  my  Verbenas  were 
lost.  I  had  a  very  good  white  one  with  the  merest 
tinge  of  green  round  the  eye,  but  it  perished,  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  replace  it.  I  observe  you 
say  you  have  a  white  and  blue.  If  you  have  a 
good  white  and  a  blue,  the  nearest  you  have  to 
lobelia  or  sky  blue,  I  should  like  to  buy  some 
cuttings. 

I  also  notice  you  advise  a  cold  frame  to  winter 
them  in.  I  tried  a  cold  frame  years  ago,  but  the 
cuttings  damped  ofl'  before  Christmas,  and  I  have 
not  tried  a  frame  for  years.  I  winter  mine  on  a 
high  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  do  very 
well.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  beekeeper  like  myself, 
also  sweet  on  the  Verbena,  says  his  father  always 
wintered  his  in  a  cold  frame,  and  I  believe  my 
friend  has  done  so  a  time  or  two,  but  will  ask  him 
when  I  see  him.  The  flowers  enclosed  are  the  two 
best  I  have  now — Foxhunter  (crimson)  and  a 
seedling. 

Sheffield.  William  Carlton. 


DORMANT  BULBS,  CLEMATIS  MON- 
TANA, AND  GENTIANA  ACAULIS. 
[To  the  Editor  op  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  S.  W.  Fitz- 
herbert's  note  on  bulbs  remaining  dormant,  as  I 
have  had  many  such.  Three  years  ago  I  had  given 
me  three  bulbs  which  came  from  Burma  ;  they  all 
grew  well  the  first  year,  but  after  the  leaves  died 
down  and  did  not  appear  the  next  year  I  thought 
the  bulbs  were   dead,  but   on    turning   them   out 
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found  them  with  good  roots  and  perfectly  sound. 
This  year  one  has  made  leaves,  but  the  other  two 
still  remain  dormant  but  quite  sound.  Ornitho- 
galum  arabicum  will  keep  dormant  and  also  stand 
bad  treatment.  Five  years  ago  I  bought  twenty- 
four  bulbs,  and  they  were  put  on  a  shelf  in  the 
potting  shed  and  forgotten.  On  finding  them 
twelve  months  later  and  being  quite  sound  I  have 
experimented  to  see  how  long  ihey  would  keep  so. 
I  have  potted  four  bulbs  each  year,  and,  though 
they  have  grown,  they  have  not  all  flowered.  I 
enclose  two  bulbs  for  your  inspection,  and,  though 
somewhat  shrunk,  you  will  see  they  are  quite 
sound  if  cut  through.  It  is  curious  that  bulbs  of 
any  sort  can  be  kept  out  of  the  soil  for  five  years 
and  still  remain  sound,  but  I  imagine  that  very  few 
would  like  such  treatment.  Clematis  montana  I 
have  twice  cut  down  within  2  feet  of  the  g™"™, 
having  stems  5  inches  in  circumference,  and  both 
plants  grew  as  vigorously  after  the  operation  as 
before.  But  these  were  both  small  compared  with 
the  one  cut  down  by  "  S.  W.  F."  Gentiana  acaulis 
I  have  had  on  one  side  of  my  garden  for  five  years 
without  its  showing  a  bloom.  The  last  w«ek  in 
August  I  pulled  away  some  single  stems  and  dibbled 
them  in  the  other  side  of  the  garden.  Many  of 
these  little  pieces  have  now  buds,  and 
will  shortly  be  in  bloom.  They  have  a 
good  hard  soil  to  grow  in  and  get  all  the 
sun,  but  why  should  they  have  bloomed 
now?  As  they  had  very  few  roots  I 
quite  expected  they  would  have  spent 
their  time  in  making  roots,  and  not  buds. 
Gentiana  septemfida  grows  and  blooms 
well  in  the  fame  position. 

Anerlii/,  S.  K.  I.  W.  Neall. 

[The  bulbs  were  quite  sound. — En.  J 


inserted  in  4^-inch  pots  in  good  sandy  loam, 
and  plunged  in  a  bed  of  Oak  leaves  or  tan, 
with  a  bottom-heat  of  not  less  than  ,'J5''  to  60", 
and  an  overhead  temperature  averaging  from 
60"  to  75°  in  winter  and  from  65°  to  90°  in 
summer,  according  to  sun-heat.  If  grown  as 
advised  the  current  year,  the  following  spring 
they  should  be  potted  into  8^- inch  pots  and 
grown  on  as  before,  always  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  the  nearer  the  plants  are  to  the 
glass  the  better.  The  pots  should  be  plunged 
at  least  18  inches  apart  each  way.  The  plants 
should  not  be  syringed  overhead,  except  when 
sun-heat  causes  rapid  evaporation,  but  keep 
the  floors  of  the  house  well  damped.  This 
concludes  the  summary  of  the  second  year's 
growth. 

The  third  spring  repot  the  plants  into 
lli-inch  pots  in  a  mixture  of  soil  consisting  of 
two  parts  good,  well-matured,  turfy  loam,  one 
part  leaf-mould,  one  part  silver  sand  and 
broken  charcoal.  )See  that  the  pots  are  well 
crocked.  This  year  the  fruit  should  begin  to 
show.    When  the  plants  are  rooting  freely  an 


ALPINE    STRAWBERRIES. 

In  order  to  obtain  vigorous  plants  and  to  be 
certain  of  a  good  crop  from  them,  a  fresh  plantation 
should  be  made  every  year.  Three  beds  should  be 
arranged  in  the  garden — the  first  to  lie  fallow  or 
to  be  occupied  only  by  plants  that  will  be  done 
with  before  the  end  of  September,  the  second  to 
be  occupied  by  plants  put  in  the  previous 
September  (these  should  produce  fruit  from  .June 
to  the  first  frosts),  and  the  third  to  be  planted  two 
years  previousl3-.  This  should  produce  fruit  from 
spring  until  the  plants  are  exhausted,  when  those 
which  survive  should  be  pulled  up,  the  soil  deeply 
worked,  left  thus  for  the  winter,  and  not  replanted 
until  the  following  September,  and  so  on  year  by 
year,  one  bed  every  year  being  destroyed. 

Growers  are  generally  content  with  taking 
runners  from  plants  which  are  still  bearing  fruit 
and  planting  them  at  once  in  beds  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Good  results  are  not  always  obtained 
by  this  method,  for  the  planting  is  often  done  too 
late — at  the  end  of  October  or  even  in  November. 
Then  the  frost  comes  before  the  young  plants  have 
had  time  to  take  root.  They  suffer  all  through 
the    winter,    and     in     spring    those    which    are 
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A  FEW  NOTES  ABOUT  PINES. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  culture  of  the 
/\  Pine  -  apple    is    generally 

/   \        considered  to  be  a  thing  of 
/— %       the   past   in  this   country, 
1        *.     a   few   still   consider    that 
a  well-grown  English  Pine 
is  far  superior  to  any  imported  varie- 
ties,      limportation,    owing     to   fast 
and    improved    steamship   accommo- 
dation   of    late    years,  has   been  the 
means  of  bringing  a  quantity  of  Pines 
into  the   English   market,  inferior  in 
quality,  but  at  a  more  popular  price. 
The    result    is     that    a    great   many 
people  at  the  present  day  are  unac- 
quainted   with     the     flavour    of    an 
English-grown    Pine,   and    also   their 
cultivation  ;  and,  more  than  that,  are 
led  away  with  the  impression  that  Pine  culture 
is  the  most  expensive  form  of  gardening  that 
is  pursued  under  glas.s.     In  reality,  however, 
the  expense  is  no  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
such  plants  as  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and  other 
stove  foliage  plants. 

It  is  supposed  that  Pine  culture  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  at  a  time  when  a  tempera- 
ture sufficiently  high  for  the  plant's  require- 
ments was  far  more  difficult  to  get  than  at 
the  present  day,  when  all  the  modern  glass 
structures  and  heating  appliances  are  at 
command.  Why  such  things  as  Cherries, 
Plums,  Pears,  itc,  should  be  forced  at  the 
expense  of  driving  Pine.s  out  of  cultivation  is  a 
mystery  when  they  can  be  had  naturally.  It 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  fashion,  which 
dominates  gardening  as  well  as  other  things. 

Anyone  undertaking  the  culture  of  Pines 
should  proceed  as  follows  :  Obtain  a  quantity 
of  suckers  or  tops.  The  suckers  are,  we  will 
suppose,  got  in  the  spring.    They  should  be 
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occasional  watering  of  cow  manure  water  will 
benefit  them,  or  artificial  manure  may  be  used 
to  advantage,  little  and  often. 

The  varieties  grown  here  are  The  Queen 
type,  which  is  a  summer-fruiting  variety,  and 
the  smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  which  fruits  in 
winter  and  early  spring.  This  latter  variety 
is  the  one  so  largely  grown  in  the  Azores, 
from  which  the  English  fruiterers  obtain 
their  supply  from  August  till  the  following 
May. 

;  I  may  add  that  Pines  are  subject  to  insect 
]  attacks,  but  at  the  same  time  are  most  difficult 
to  clean.  Mealy  bug  and  scale  are  the  worst 
enemies,  and  sponging  is  difficult.  Where 
affected  syringe  frequently,  with  the  plants 
laid  on  their  sides  on  a  mat,  with  a  mixture  of 
water  heated  to  100°,  one  wineglassful  of 
paraffin  to  one  gallon  of  water.  When 
I  syringing  have  another  person  continually 
stirring  the  mixture. 

J.  EUDALE. 

The  Lodge  Gardens,  Holyport,  Maidenhead. 


not  already  dead  grow  with  difficulty,  and  form 
sickly  and  badly  rooted  plants.  The  follow- 
ing method  has  for  the  past  six  years  always 
given  me  excellent  results.  In  .June  I  sow 
seeds  obtained  the  previous  year  from  the  finest 
fruits. 

The  sowing  is  made  either  in  the  greenhouse  or 
upon  old  hot-beds.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  covered 
with  soil,  which  is  pressed  firmly,  I  cover  it  with 
light  straw  litter  or,  better  still,  with  Moss,  in 
order  to  keep  it  moist  during  germination,  which 
ought  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  I 
carefully  water  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  constantly 
moist.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  begin  to 
appear  I  remove  the  litter,  but  continue  to  keep 
the  earth  moist. 

About  August  15  I  plant  out — rather  closely 
together — in  the  nursery  in  order  to  preserve  the 
young  plants  during  the  winter.  The  second 
fortnight  of  March  I  place  the  roots  in  pairs  in 
beds,  without  covering,  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
When  they  begin  to  grow  well,  about  the  middle 
of  June,  I  give  plenty  of  water,  and  by  August  20 
I  have  a  quantity  of  very  fine  runners.  Of  these  I 
choose  the  best  formed  and  place  them  two  by  two 
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in  pots  filled  with  soil.  The  pots  are  then  placed 
under  frames,  watered,  and  shaded  for  about[a  week. 
They  are  then  left  in  the  open  air  until  required  for 
planting.  This  can  be  done  late  in  November,  for 
with  this  treatment  there  is  no  longer  any  fear 
that  the  roots  will  lose  their  hold  of  the  soil 
through  the  action  of  the  frost.  I  never  allow 
runners  in  my  Strawberry  beds  which  are  bearing 
fruit ;  I  remove  them  every  week.  Still,  in  default 
of  runner.s  from  seedlings,  they  could  be  taken 
from  a  fruit-bearing  bed. 

C.  Chaillot,  in  Le  Jardin. 


APPLE    BEAUTY    OF    KENT. 

To  your  notes  to  the  illustration  of  this  valuable 
late  variety  (page  239)  might  be  added  a  word  as 
to  its  quality  when  cooked.  If  not  absolutely  the 
best  in  this  respect  in  cultivation,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  find  its  superior.  This  is  a  compara- 
tively neglected  variety,  and  worthy  of  much 
wider  cultivation  than  it  at  present  receives. 
Loiodham,  Notts.  Chas.  E.  Peakson. 


or  trellises,  the  shortening  back  being  performed 
later  on,  acd  a  good  mulch  of  rotten  manure  will 
make  all  safe  for  the  winter.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  we  always  prune  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered  ;  the  shoots  are  then  neatly  tied  in  close 
to  the  wall  to  ripen,  and  nothing  more  is  needed 
till  the  time  comes  for  untying  and  drawing  the 
branches  away  from  the  walls  to  prevent  the  bude 
from  getting  too  forward.  To  prevent  the  shoots 
from  getting  injured  by  wind  a  few  stout  Ash  rods 
are  placed  in  the  border  1  foot  from  the  base  of  the 
wall  and  bowed  into  the  coping.  Every  part  of 
the  tree  is  then  washed  with  strong  soap- water  or  a 
solution  of  Gishurst;  8oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water 
will  perfectly  cleanse  the  trees  from  insect  larvse  if 
applied  with  a  hard  paint  brush. 
Madresfield  Court. 


W.  Cromp. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Hardy  Fruits. 

WITH  the  exception  of  late  Apples, 
which  will  be  quite  fit  forgather- 
ing, most  of  the  fruit  will  now 
be     stored,    and,      the    weather 
being  so  mild  and  favourable  for 
ground    work,    every    operation 
pertaining  to  the  disturbance  of  the  roots  of  trees 
will  repay  early  attention.     On  high  and  dry  soils 
the  importance  of  root-pruning  is  not  always  appre- 
ciated,  but   in   cold,   damp   gardens  it  forms   the 
keystone  of  success  in  the  production  of  good  crops 
of  nearly  every  fruit.     Another  important  matter 
in  the  management  of  wall   trees   is  good  coping, 
temporary  or  otherwise,  for  protecting  the  flowers 
from  frost.     It  is  generally  discussed  once  a  year, 
and    is    again    forgotten    until   the   early   flowers 
remind  us   that  the   time  is  on  the  wing,  and  it  is 
again   too   late  to  carry  out   the  good    intentions 
formed  after  the  sharp  frost  of  the  preceding  month 
of  April.     It  is  not  for  us  to  advise   the  kind  of 
protection,   as  circumstances  alter  cases  ;  but  we 
may  say  we  give  preference  to  portable  glass  lights 
•2  feet   in   depth,   which    can   be  taken  down   and 
stored  away   as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  and  safe 
from  spring  frosts.     Now  is  the  time  to  set  about 
making,  purchasing,    or   providing   protectors   for 
next  spring.      It  will  not,  however,  be  well  to  put 
them    up     until    they    are    actually    wanted,    as 
constant  protection   makes   the   trees   tender  and 
more  liable  to  be  injured  by  severe  frost.     When 
the  usual  routine  of  root-pruning  and  planting  of 
what    may    be    termed    modern    trees    has    been 
brought  to  a  close,  there  generally  remains  a  large 
section  formed  of  old  friends  in  the  orchard  which 
would  well  repay  attention  ;  and,  as  many  of  the 
trees  are  profuse  bearers,  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
taking  away  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots  and 
replacing  it  with  a  rich  mixture  made  up  of  fresh 
turf,    manure,    charred   refuse,    road-scrapings,   or 
almost  anything  that  can  be  got  together  for  the 
purpose,  will  have  the  desired  effect  in  increasing 
surface  roots  and  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 
We  will  assume  that  the  ground  is  properly  drained, 
and  the  heads  of  the  trees  well  tliinned  out  to  let 
in  sun  and  air  ;  but  if  these  matters  are  not  satis- 
factory, the  dead   months  now  before  us  will  be 
profitably  employed  in  making  them  so. 

Prdning  and  Tying. 
Where  the  winter  dressing  of  fruit  trees  forms  a 
heavy  item  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  this 
work  forward  before  severe  weather  sets  in,  as  men 
can  get  on  much  faster,  the  work  is  performed  in  a 
better  manner,  and  the  early  removal  of  all  super- 
fluous matter  exposes  the  trees  and  walls  to  the 
cleansing  influence  of  frost  and  rain.  With  us  the 
Currant  is  nearly  ready  for  pruning.  Then  will 
follow  the  Plum,  the  Cherry,  and  the  Raspberry. 
The  latter  will  have  the  canes  securely  tied  to  stakes 


ORCHIDS. 
Heating. 
The  temperatures  of  the  warm  and  intermediate 
houses  should  now  gradually  decline,  after  which 
the  following  should  be  artificially  maintained, 
allowing  a  considerable  rise  by  sun-heat :  Phalfe- 
nopsis  and  warm  Cypripedium  houses,  75°  by 
day  and  70"  by  night ;  Cattleya  houses,  70°  by  day 
and  65°  by  night ;  Mexican  houses,  70<'  by  day  and 
60°  by  night  :  cool  intermediate  houses,  65°  to  70° 
by  day  and  60°  by  night ;  cool  houses,  60°  by  day 
and  55°  by  night. 

Damping  the  Houses. 
Much  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  will  be 
needed  during  the  damp  and  mild  days  of  autumn. 
The  cultivator  had  better  err  on  the  dry  side 
rather  than  have  too  much  moisture,  especially  in 
the  Cattleya  and  Mexican  houses,  or  decay  of  the 
last  made  and  improperly  ripened  pseudo-bulbs 
may  take  place.  Should  this  occur  the  damp 
sheathing  should  be  removed  and  the  affected  part 
of  the  bulb  pricked  with  a  needle  so  as  to  allow  the 
excess  of  moisture  to  escape. 
Airing. 
In  the  Odontoglossum  houses  admit  air  freely 
by  the  lower  ventilators,  using  the  top  ones  on 
all  favourable  occasions.  The  cool  intermediate 
houses  will  need  top  air  only  in  mild  weather, 
using  the  bottom  ventilators  as  freely  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  A  little  air  should  be  admitted 
by  the  lower  ventilators  to  the  Phalienopsis  and 
warm  Cypripedium  houses ;  when  windy  they  should 
remain  entirely  closed.  The  Cattleya  and  Mexican 
houses  need  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  and  this 
should  be  carefully  admitted  by  the  lower  ven- 
tilators on  the  leeward  side. 

Watering  the  Plants. 
This  will  now  need  great  care.  The  nature  of 
the  plants  generally  must  be  carefully  considered 
and  water  applied  according  to  their  requirements. 
Though  much  less  moisture  at  the  roots  will  be 
needed,  drought  must  not  be  carried  to  excess. 
Such  plants  as  Phalasnopsis,  Cypripediums,  and 
other  bulbless  Orchids  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  dry  at  the  roots,  while  bulbous  plants 
generally  should  be  given  sufficient  only  to  keep 
them  plump  and  healthy. 

Cleaning  the  Houses. 

Begin  with  the  Dendrobium,  Cattlej-a,  and 
Mexican  houses  whose  occupants  require  the 
greater  amount  of  light.  Clean  the  glass  inside 
and  out,  pots,  walls,  staging,  &c.  When 
returning  the  plants  to  their  respective  houses, 
note  those  resting,  and  place  at  the  driest,  coolest, 
and  airiest  end,  and  those  that  have  not  yet 
finished  growth  at  the  warmest  end,  and  so  arrange 
them  that  each  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
light.  Any  that  may  require  repotting  or  top- 
dressing  should  be  done  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
any  plants  badly  infested  with  scale  or  other 
injurious  pest  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  other- 
wise the  general  sponging  and  cleaning  of  the 
plants  is  best  left  until  the  house  cleaning  is 
finished. 

General  Remarks. 

As  soon  as  shading  can    be  di.^penscd  with,  an" 
tifl'any   blinds   have   been    used,    these  should   b^ 


taken  from  the  houses,  choosing  a  fine  day  for  the 
operation  to  dry  the  material  perfectly  before 
putting  it  away  tor  the  season.  Carefully  note 
what  new  ones  will  be  necessary,  and  those  in  need 
of  repair,  what  cord,  hooks,  rings,  &c.,  will  be 
required,  that  attention  may  be  given  to  these 
details  during  winter.  The  heating  apparatus 
should  now  be  put  in  working  order.  See  that  all 
air  taps  and  valves  are  movable,  examine  all  visible 
piping,  and  see  that  there  are  no  leaking  joints  or 
valves.  Flues  should  be  cleaned  out  and  any 
defects  in  the  brickwork  made  good.  Carefully 
examine  the  boilers  and  see  they  are  safe  for  the 
winter's  work  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  These 
should  now  be  emptied  and  freed  from  all  sediment. 
A  mild  day  should  be  chosen,  the  temperature 
of  the  houses  raised  to  the  desired  degree,  and  the 
fire  kept  low.  Open  all  valves,  turn  the  taps  or 
remove  the  plugs  from  the  boilers,  and  allow  the 
water  full  force  to  remove  all  sediment  from  the 
bottom  of  them.  The  latter  are  sometimes  ruined 
through  neglect  of  this  simple  operation. 

F.  W.  Thubgood. 
Eosdyn  Gardens,  Stamford  Hill,  JV. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Seakalb. 

The  plants  being  grown  for  providing  crowns  for 
forcing  have  made  robust  and  healthy  growth  this 
year,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  have  not  been 
checked  by  frosts.  The  crowns  or  plants  require 
a  few  weeks'  rest  before  being  introduced  into  heat, 
and  as  they  are  late  in  ripening  off,  owing  to  the 
rainy  season,  very  early  dishes  cannot  be  expected 
from  them.  To  hasten  the  decay  of  the  foliage  a 
few  dozen  plants  may  be  partially  lifted  with  the 
spade  at  this  time,  and,  after  being  subjected  to 
frosts,  the  leaves  may  be  removed  and  the  crowns 
inserted  in  tan  or  similar  material  in  the  Mush- 
room house.  A  bottom  -  heat  of  60°  will  be 
necessary,  and  the  crowns  must  be  syringed  with 
tepid  water  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  all  air  and 
light  excluded. 

Asparagus. 

When  the  tops  are  quite  ripe  they  should  be 
mown  off  with  a  scythe  or  hook  and  burnt,  if 
not  required  for  other  purposes,  such  as  for 
affording  protection  to  tender  vegetables  and 
salad  plants.  Hand-weed  the  beds  and  hoe  the 
alleys,  leaving  the  whole  clean  and  tidy  for  the 
winter.  Fresh  manure  for  a  hot-bed  may  now 
be  collected  and  turned  in  readiness  for  raaking-up 
later  on  ;  some  tree  leaves  may  be  incorporated 
with  it.  When  the  rank  ammonia  has  passed 
away  it  may  be  neatly  built  up,  and  a  frame  placed 
thereon  for  forcing  the  first  batch  of  plants.  Like 
Seakale,  this  requires  a  short  season  of  rest,  but  a 
few  roots  may  be  dug  up  from  a  bed  that  has  been 
planted  several  years  for  the  supply  of  a  few  early 
dishes.  The  roots  may  be  placed  in  the  frame  in 
the  first  or  second  week  in  November.  A  few 
degrees  of  frost  may  be  allovi'ed  to  penetrate  the 
roots  before  placing  in  the  frame. 
Cabbage. 

The  plants  having  become  well  established,  the 
Dutch  hoe  should  be  run  through  the  alleys  on  fine 
days  to  destroy  small  weeds  and  to  aerate  the  soil. 
Watch  must  be  kept  for  grubs  (leather-jackets), 
and  where  they  have  attacked  the  plants  they 
must  be  searched  for  and  destroyed,  and  the  gaps 
made  good  with  strong  plants  from  the  reserve 
bed.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  draw  some  earth  to 
the  stems  of  the  plants  to  prevent  swaying  by  the 
wind,  and  also  to  afford  some  protection  to  the 
sappy  stems  from  frost  and  snow. 

Celery. 
Every  opportunity  should  now  be  taken  to 
follow  on  with  the  earthing  of  the  main  crop  as  it 
becomes  far  enough  advanced  in  growth.  Where 
large  quantities  are  grown  much  labour  will  have 
to  be  bestowed  upon  this  crop  at  this  time,  as 
growth  is  very  rapid.  The  work  should  be 
performed  when  the  tops  are  dry.  Ascertain 
whether  water  is  needed  at  the  roots  before  finally 
earthing  up,  and,  if  thought  necessary,  give  a  good 
drenching  a  few  hours  before  working  among  it, 
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Chicory. 
Lift  the  roots,  and,  after  trimming  off  the 
tops,  store  in  like  manner  to  that  advised 
for  Carrots.  Introduce  a  few  roots  every  few 
days,  according  to  the  demand,  into  the 
Mushroom  house,  keeping  it  close  and  dark. 

Salsa  FY. 
Lift  and  store  in  a  frost-proof  shed  in  sand 
or  dry  earth  for  use  as  required. 

H.  T.  Martin. 
Stondeiijh  Abbey  Gardens. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Such  plants  as  are  now  being  prepared  for 
furnishing  the  show  houses  during  the  winter 
should  have  all  necessary  attention  as  to 
cleaning,  tying,  and  training  given  them  ;  also, 
by  way  of  bringing  them  into  bloom  at  the 
required  time,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a 
little  additional  heat,  and  to  place  some  plants 
in  a  lighter  position.  Chrj'santhemums  and 
Salvias  in  variety  will  be  found  most  useful 
for  filling  the  larger  spaces  now  vacant. 
Bouvardias  in  pots,  the  ornamental  section 
of  Capsicums,  Libonia  penrhosiana,  Schizo- 
stylis  coccinea,  Reinwardtia,  and  the  earlier 
batch  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  late  Celosias, 
Heliotropes  in  pots,  Carnations  in  variety, 
together  with  Roman  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  Primulas  will  give  abundant 
variety,  and  also  serve  to  furnish  the  smaller 
spaces  in  the  houses.  Lycopodiura,  which  has 
covered  some  of  the  borders  of  these  houses 
during  the  summer,  will  require  renewing 
about  this  time ;  therefore  get  in  as  many  pots 
of  cuttings  as  may  be  required,  which,  if  dibbled  into 
light  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  warm,  moist,  and 
close  house,  will  be  ready  for  use  in  about  three 
weeks  time.  As  this  carpeting  of  Lycopodium 
does  not  stand  well  during  the  winter  it  is  desirable 
to  put  in  successional  batches  occasionally. 

POINSETTIAS 

should  be  ventilated  as  freely  as  the  atmospheric 
conditions  will  allow,  and  occasional  applications 
of  clear  liquid  manure  should  be  given  them,  but  I 
avoid  too  much  forcing  or  the  plants  become  soft 
and  do  not  stand  when  removed  from  the  growing 
house.  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans  should  now  occupy 
a  light  position  near  the  glass  in  the  plant  stove, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry  at  the 
roots  or  the  plants  may  drop  a  part  of  their  foliage. 
Place  successional  batches  of 

Winter-blooming  Carnations 
in  light,  well  ventilated  houses  or  pits,  as  near 
the  glass  as  practicable,  thin  out  the  flower-buds 
before  they  are  too  far  advanced,  removing  those 
borne  on  the  lateral  and  weaker  stems  ;  an  occa- 
sional light  top-dressing  of  Clay's  Manure  or 
Bentley's  special  Carnation  Manure,  and  a  dose  of 
clear  soot  water  once  a  fortnight  will  greatly 
benefit  them  and  keep  the  soil  clear  of  worms. 
The  points  of  the  young  shoots  of 

Exacpm  macranthum 
should  now  be  taken  for  cuttings  ;  these  strike  freely 
if  dibbled  in  round  the  sides  of  small  pots  in  any 
sandy  soil,  if  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of  65"  under 
a  bell-glass  or  in  a  small  enclosed  case  ;  cuttings 
rooted  now  will  make  nice  plants  that  will  bloom 
freely  during  next  summer. 

Wendoi'er.  J.  Jaques. 


CYPRIPEDICM    INSIONB   IN   AN   AMATEURS  GREENHOUSE. 


house  or  frame  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded. 
This  Lady's  Slipper  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
flowering  during  the  winter.  The  plants  continue 
to  bloom  over  a  long  period,  and  the  flowers  keep 
fresh  for  some  time.  Perhaps  the  correspondent 
who  sent  the  photograph  will  be  good  enough  to 
let  us  know  how  such  results  as  the  illustration 
shows  were  obtained.  We  have,  unfortunately, 
lost  his  name  and  address. 


season  so  that  the  plants  do  not  become  shrivelled 
from  want  of  water.    C.  gigas  and  amethystoglossa 
require  a  temperature  varying  from  C(t°  to  65°. 
Waddeidon  Gardens.  John  R.  Morgan. 


KITCHEN     GARDEN. 


ORCHIDS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM    INSIGNE. 

NONE    is    so  essentially    an  amateur's 
Orchid  as    Cypripedium    insigne,   of 
which  we  give  an  illustration,   made 
from  a  photograph  kindly  sent  by  a 
correspondent,    who     has     evidently 
succeeded  with  its   culture.     This  is 
not  difficult,  for  it  may  be  grown  in  ordinary  sandy 
loam,  provided  the  pot  or  pan  is  well  drained,  and 
needs  only  the  accommodation  aflbrded  by  a  green- 


A  NOTE  ON  CATTLEYAS. 
Cattleya  citrina. — This  species  is  not  often  met 
with,  and  was  introduced  from  Mexico.  The 
bulbs  are  small,  and  are  conspicuous  from  the 
downy  substance  in  which  they  are  enveloped  in 
their  young  state.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  top  of  the  bulbs,  and  are  a  bright  yellow  in 
colour.  They  give  forth  a  delightful  perfume. 
C.  citrina  flowers  in  summer,  the  blooms  lasting  a 
month.  It  is  best  grown  on  a  block  of  wood  in  a 
temperate  house,  and  requires  shade  from  bright 
sunshine. 

C.  gigas. — Undoubtedly  this  is  the  finest 
Cattleya  in  cultivation,  producing  exceptionally 
large  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
delicate  rose  colour,  the  lip  a  rich  purple  in  front, 
and  two  large  yellow  blotches  in  the  throat.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  April.  It  succeeds  best  in 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  peat  to  one  of  chopped 
sphagnum  and  coarse  silver  sand.  During  the 
growing  season  it  requires  plenty  of  water  and 
a  moist  atmosphere.  When  the  growth  is  com- 
plete water  should  be  withheld  and  the  plants 
allowed  to  rest,  otherwise  they  will  bloom  very 
unsatisfactorily. 

C.  amethystoglossa. — This  is  rather  difBcult 
to  grow,  and  on  that  account  is  seldom  seen  except 
in  large  collections.  The  bulbs  attain  a  height  of 
2  feet  and  3  feet,  and  the  leaves  at  the  top  of  them 
are  of  a  very  dark  green.  The  flower  spike  grows 
out  of  the  apex  of  the  bulb,  and  usually  carries 
six  or  seven  blooms.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
a  light  rose  colour,  spotted  with  rich  purple,  the 
lip  a  deep  purple.  C.  amethystoglossa  flowers  from 
March  to  May,  the  blooms  retaining  their  beauty 
five  or  six  weeks.  It  does  best  in  pans  suspended 
from  the  roof.  The  potting  material  should  be 
the  same  as  for  C.  gigas,  and  the  plant  raised 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot  so  as  to  carry  the  water 
away  quickly.  They  like  abundance  of  water  in 
the  growing  season,  but  require  a  long  rest. 
Great  care  should   be   taken   during  the    resting 


CARTER'S   MICHAELMAS  PEA. 

k  T  this  season  late  Peas  are  appreciated, 
/\  owing  to  other  choice  vegetables  falling 

/  %  ofT,  and  any  that  continue  the  supply 
/  \  as  late  as  possible  are  doubly  valuable. 
/  J^      The  great  drawback  with  late  Peas  in 

many  gardens  is  that  mildew  is  so 
troublesome.  Once  this  appears  it  is  difficult  to 
arrest  in  a  low-lying  position  or  badly  drained 
gardens,  as  though  there  are  some  good  insecti- 
cides or  mixtures  to  arrest  the  spread  of  this 
pest,  it  is  much  better  to  grow  sorts  that  are 
less  subject  to  attack.  For  the  past  three 
seasons  I  have  seen  excellent  dishes  of  the 
Michaelmas  Pea  well  into  October,  and  even 
now  the  plants  are  blooming  freely.  They 
are  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  though  they 
were  much  injured  by  wind  a  few  weeks  ago. 
This  variety  pods  freely,  and  they  are  of  a  good 
length,  containing  seven  to  nine  Peas  of  the  best 
quality,  with  a  true  Marrow  flavour.  It  is  a 
dwarf  grower,  a  little  taller  this  year  than  usual 
owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall,  but  even  now  it  does 
not  exceed  3  feet.  The  growth  is  robust  and 
the  plants  branch  out  grandly.  The  pods  are  of 
a  beautiful  colour,  and  the  plant,  owing  to  its 
strength,  appears  to  resist  mildew  to  a  degree  that 
is  unusual  in  late  Peas ;  it  is  certainly  a  grand 
October  vegetable.  G.  Wythes. 

STANDARD  BEARER  CELERY. 

This  fine  variety  is  now  so  well  known  that  to  say 
anything  in  its  favour  may  appear  out  of  place, 
but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  red  sorts  of 
Celery,  and  well  worth  a  note.  I  have  grown  it 
for  many  years,  and  it  will  interest  those  who 
study  quality  in  vegetables  or  good  culture  to 
point  out  that  at  the  vegetable  conference  at 
Chiswick  in  1889,  fourteen  years  ago.  Standard 
Bearer  was  certificated,  and  now  alter  so  many 
years  it  is  the  premier  Celery  being  shown  by  that 
splendid  grower  Mr.  Beckett.  It  easily  secured 
first  prize  at  Chiswick.     I  know  of  no  Celery  that 
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keeps  better  than  this  variety,  and  it  is  of  fine 
quality.  There  are  larger  sorts,  but  mere  size  is 
no  criterion  as  to  quality  in  vegetables.  I  think 
this  was  seen  in  several  instances  at  the  recent 
exhibition,  and  it  was  a  pleasing  sign  to  note  that 
there  was  an  absence  of  coarseness  that  was  rather 
prominent  at  the  earlier  conference  alluded  to 
above.  Standard  Bearer,  though  of  compact 
growth,  is  very  heavy  and  solid  for  its  size,  and 
the  plants,  given  good  culture,  seldom  run  or  bolt. 
The  flavour  is  excellent.  S.  H.  B. 


B  O  OK  S . 

The  Book  of  Herbs.*— Herbs  are  a  fasci- 
nating study,  and  Lady  Rosalind  Northcote  in  her 
little  book  about  them  has  risen  to  the  occasion. 
Her  "  Book  of  Herbs,"  in  which  they  are  discussed 
so  pleasantly,  is  the  twelfth  volume  in  a  series  of 
handbooks  on  practical  gardening,  published  by 
Mr.  John  Lane  in  London  and  New  York,  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Harry  Roberts.  The  idea  of  herbs 
is  as  inseparable  from  folk-lore,  mysticism,  and 
magic  as  it  is  from  cookery,  medicine,  and  perfume. 
None  of  these  points  has  been  forgotten,  and  so 
rich  a  collection  of  interesting  facts  and  graceful 
fancies  can  only  have  been  gathered  by  one  who 
took  a  real  delight  in  the  pursuit.  The  practical 
gardener  might  like  to  liear  more  about  Lady 
Rosalind's  own  experiences  among  the  herbs. 
"Circumstances  dictated  that  my  own  herbs 
should  grow  in  a  plot  rather  overshadowed,  though 
annuals,  as  a  rough  rule,  do  best  where  they  can 
get  plenty  "of  sunshine."  The  chapter  entitled 
"  The  Growing  of  Herbs,"  in  which  this  sentence 
occurs,  is  all  too  short.  In  these  days  the  old 
interest  in  herbalism  and  herb-growing  is  greatly 
renewed,  and  hints  from  others  are  peculiarly 
grateful.  Amateurs  who  write  for  amateurs  often 
hit  upon  the  very  points  that  specially  interest  and 
assist.  Chapter  III.,  which  treats  of  the  herbs 
used  in  decoration,  heraldry,  ornament,  and 
perfume,  is  very  interesting.  Now  that  the  still- 
room  is  again  in  favour,  and  the  making  of  perfumes 
a  pastime  taken  up  bj'  ladies  of  the  twentieth 
century,  any  information  about  the  uses  and 
properties  of  fragrant  herbs  is  opportune.  Recipes 
are  given  in  this  chapter  for  pot-pourri  and  the 
less  familiar  sweet-jar. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
This  excellent  institution  of  amateur  gardeners  continues  to 
make  lieadway,  and  evidence  of  lliis  fact  was  apparent  to  all 
who  attended  tlie  last  monthly  meeting,  held  on  the  ijtll 
inst.  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

A  splendid  exhilntion  was  arranged  in  the  Great  Hall,  and 
on  this  occasion  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  and  hardy  flowers  were  well  shown,  besides 
other  Bowers,  including  a  display  of  Orchids.  The  most 
noteworthy  character  of  the  exhibition,  however,  was  seen 
in  a  remarkably  ftne  display  of  vegetables,  in  which  Mr. 
fieorge  Hobday  of  Romford,  who  is  an  ardent  disciple  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Beckett,  the  champion  of  the  profession  in  this 
respect,  staged  exhibits  of  the  highest  merit. 

For  the  Cannell  trophy,  value  £10,  presented  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  for  the  best  combined  exhibit, 
consisting  of  six  dishes  of  vegetables  (distinct),  six  dishes 
of  fruit  (distinct),  and  six  bunches  of  cut  flowers  (distinct), 
a  superb  exliibit  gaining  the  maximum  award  in  points 
found  Mr.  Ge(Uj;i>  Hobday  an  easy  winner.  His  vegetables, 
embracing  niaKiiilkeiit  Leeks  of  the  Champion  type,  Ailsa 
Craig  Onion,  Slamlard  Bearer  Celery,  Autumn  (Jiant  Cauli- 
flowers, Runner  Beans,  and  capital  Tomatoes,  were  typical 
of  what  vegetables  should  be,  and  were  not  coarse.  His 
fruits  and  cut  flowers  were  alst)  excellent.  This  is  the  second 
time  Mr.  Hobday  has  been  placed  in  the  premier  position, 
and  should  he  be  successful  on  the  next  occasion  he  will  win 
the  trophy  outright.  Mr.  F.  M.  Vokes  was  placed  second 
with  a  tine  exhiliit,  his  flowers  and  fruits  being  very  good. 
Mr.  George  Hobday  was  a  good  first  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Vokes 
second  in  a  class  for  a  collection  of  six  varieties  of  vege- 
tables for  a  good  series  of  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons.  These  exhibits,  as  well  as  that  of  the  third  prize 
winner,  were  of  excellent  quality  and  splendidly  set  up. 
Mr  William  Sydenham  of  Tamworth,  offered  a  cup  for  six 
bunches  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  distinct.  This 
was  easily  secured  by  Mr.  D.  li.  Crane,  Highgate,  in  a  good 
competition.  His  bunches  were  large,  and  the  blooms  fresh 
and  of  good  colour,  and  the  varieties  were  Harvest  Home, 
Ivy  Stark,  Miss  Dorothy  Humphreys,  Martinmas,  Anastasia, 


Qj*  "The  Book  of  Herbs."    By  Lady  Rosalind  Northcote. 
(John  Lane).    Price  23.  6d. 


and  Veuve  Cliquot,  the  last  two  being  good  Pompon  sorts. 
Mr.  Coates  was  placed  second,  and  Mr.  Levi,  Weybridge, 
third.  Michaelmas  Daisies  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Levi, 
who  secured  leading  honours  with  six  bunches  distinct,  and 
he  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Barnes,  Woodford,  also  with  a 
good  series.  There  were  numerous  other  classes,  all  of 
which  were  well  contested. 

The  lady  members  were  to  the  fore  with  several  excellent 
dinner-table  decorations,  as  well  as  with  other  representa- 
tions of  the  floral  decorator's  art.  This  is  becoming  an 
increasing  element  in  the  monthly  exhibitions,  and  provides 
much  that  is  attractive  and  interesting. 

In  the  lecture-room  the  meeting  commenced  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr  D.  B.  Crane  (deputy-chairman) 
taking  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sanders,  F.L.S.  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  had  promised  a  paper  on 
"Tomatoes,'  but  at  the  last  moment  was  unable  to  be 
present.  Mr.  A.  J.  Foster,  however,  read  a  short  paper  cm 
"  Spring-flowering  Plants  for  the  Greenhouse,"  which  was 
very  acceptable.  He  referred  to  plants  requiring  a  tempera- 
ture of  between  40°  and  CO".  He  first  dealt  with  bulbous 
subjects,  which  are  embraced  by  the  following:  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips,  Daft'odils,  Crocuses,  Poly,anthus  Narcissus,  CycKi- 
men.  Tuberose,  Freesias,  &c.  ;  also  other  subjects,  such  as 
the  Cineraria,  Primula  obconica  and  the  Chinese  Primula, 
Spira;as,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Amaryllis,  Dielytra  spectabilis, 
and  the  Indian  and  Mollis  Azaleas,  &c.  Each  plant  was 
dealt  with  in  turn,  and  brief  and  concise  cultural  instruc- 
tions given.  The  management  of  the  greenhouse  was  also 
considered,  and  a  thoroughly  practical  and  interesting  paper 
listened  to  with  attenlion.  An  excellent  discussion  followed, 
in  which  many  members  joined.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
association  takes  place  on  Tuesday,  Novenitjer  3,  at  7  p.m., 
when  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith  will  give  a  paper  on  "Ferns,"  a 
subject  with  which  he  is  very  familiar.  Mr  F.  Finch,  the 
hon.  general  secretary,  117,  Embleton  Road,  Lewisham,  S.E., 
will  be  pleased  to  give  particulars  regarding  the  work  of  the 
association,  and  forms  of  application  for  membership. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  session  took  place  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst.,  the  president  (J.  Lynn 
Thomas,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  J.P.)  presiding  over  a  very 
large  attendance.  Mr.  John  Basham,  F.R.H.S.,  delivered  a 
lecture  entitled  "  Notes  on  Hardy  Fruits,  especially  Apples 
and  Pears.'  After  addressing  the  audience  at  some  length 
on  the  history  of  the  Apple,  Mr.  Basham  pointed  out 
districts  where  centuries  ago  they  were  conspicuous  for 
their  beautiful  and  fruitful  orchards.  During  the  time  of 
the  Civil  Wars  great  damage  was  dcuie  to  the  orchard  trees 
referred  to.  Unfortunately,  since  then  no  one  seemed  to 
have  replenished  the  orchard  plots  thus  described.  Mr. 
Basham  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  better  Apples  had 
been  grown  in  the  valley  of  Glamorgan  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Yet,  he  said,  people  do  not  plant,  owing 
chiefly  to  this  reason— insecure  holdings  of  tenancy  on  the 
part  of  the  landlords.  Twenty  excellent  dishes  of  very  flue 
fruits  of  Apples  and  Pears  were  staged  by  the  lecturer, 
which  illustrated  the  fact  that  they  were  not  only  larger  but 
better  in  flavour  than  is  generally  the  case  with  imported 
ones.  After  such  a  lengthy  lecture,  full  of  historical  and 
interesting  details,  Mr.  Basham  was  accorded  the  best 
thanks  of  the  meeting,  and  was  also  unanimously  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  for  the  collection  of  fruit.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Treseder  was  also  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  new 
type  of  Dahlia,  viz.,  a  Cactus  Pompon,  Mary.  An  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  chairman  for  presiding, 
which  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
This  society's  meeting  took  place  at  their  rooms.  Sunflower 
Temperance  Hall,  George  Street,  on  Tuesday  week  last, 
when  Mr.  J.  Cheal,  Lowfleld  Nurseries,  Crawley,  lectured  on 
his  recent  travels  in  America  and  Canada.  The  attendance 
was  not  so  good  as  usual,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  very 
inclement  weather  experienced  that  day,  when  gardeners, 
perhaps,  had  other  pressing  engagements  with  their  occu- 
pation after  such  severe  storms.  However,  to  those  who 
could  brave  the  elements  a  treat  indeed  was  in  store  for 
thera.  The  lecture  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  horticultural 
experiences  gained  by  Mr  Cheal  during  his  visit.  The 
lecturer  had  taken  photographic  views  of  places  of  interest 
he  had  visited,  and  these  were  shown  by  lantern  slides, 
which  portrayed  to  his  audience  the  metliods  adopted  in 
the  new  country  in  laying  out  their  public  parks  and  private 
grounds.  It  was  gratifying  to  hear  of  the  very  hearty 
reception  accorded  him  upon  landing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lierring  pond,  for  the  Government  placed  at  his  disposal 
many  facilities,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  do  the  trip  in  a 
([Uick  and  enjoyable  manner,  as  also  the  leading  horti- 
culturists extended  to  him  a  hearty  welcome  to  their 
nurseries.  He  was  pleased  to  say  that  in  almost  all  cases 
the  responsible  positions  in  private  establishments  were 
held  l)y  men  from  the  Old  Country,  clearly  exemplifying 
that  the  Britisher  is  still  predominant  in  this  profession. 
Mr.  Cheal  is  a  lecturer  of  exceptional  lucidity  and  eloquence, 
and  when  the  meeting  expressed  their  unanimous  thanks  to 
him  regrets  were  voiced  from  all  sides  that  the  time  at  his 
disposal  was  all  too  short.  Mr.  Baldock  very  kindly 
ofliciated  with  the  lantern.  The  exhibits  displayed  were 
meritorious,  and  were  contributed  by  the  president  (Mr. 
Frank  Lloyd,  Coombe  House),  whose  head  gardener  (Mr. 
M,  E.  Mills)  staged  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  bush 
Chrysanthemums,  Anemones,  and  Magnolia  grandiflora,  and 
from  Mr.  J.  R.  Ball,  head  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Klaber, 
Norhyrst,  South  Norwood,  came  cut  blooms  of  Salvia  Red 
Dragoon  and  a  seedling  Helianthus. 

SCOTTISH   HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  montldy  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion   was    held    on    Tuesday    evening    the    0th    inst.,    in 
Dowell's  Rooms,  Edinburgh.    The  attendance  was  large,  and 
the  meeting  was  presided  over    by  the  president  of  the 


association,  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie,  superintendent  of  the 
Edinljurgh  Parks.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  "  Pear 
Trees  on  Walls,  Ac,"  and  the  lecturer  was  Mr.  W.  M.  Moir, 
gardener  to  J.  D.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Rosehaugh,  Ross-shire. 
As  was  expected  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Mr.  Moir's  lecture  on  Pears  last  year,  the  subject  was  most 
ably  handled,  and  much  valuable  information  conveyed  in  a 
lucid  manner.  The  interest  of  the  meeting  was  much 
enhanced  by  a  number  of  specimens  of  Pears  grown  on 
walls,  brought  by  Mr.  Moir  from  Rosehaugh.  The  other 
exhibits  were  composed  mainly  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  an 
award  of  merit  was  given  by  the  committee  to  Messrs. 
James  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes  Nurseries,  for  a  white 
sport  from  C.  Marie  Masse,  named  White  Duchess.  This 
should  be  a  useful  addition.  The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were 
awarded. 


LIVERPOOL  ROOT  SHOW. 
The  fourteenth  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in  Great 
Nelson  Street,  Liverpool,  on  Saturday  last.  The  entries 
(upwards  of  800)  were  a  little  under  the  average,  but  the 
quality  throughout  was  well  maintained.  An  improvement 
was  made  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  tent,  so  that  all  the 
exhibits  were  arranged  under  cover.  The  Potatoes,  as  usual, 
were  of  the  first  importance,  and  although  some  of  the 
specimens  showed  the  effects  of  bad  weather  the  general 
condition  of  the  tubers  was  excellent. 

Potatoes. 

White  early  kidney,  six  tubers :  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  Lathom, 
won  with  finely. formed  Sir  John  Llewelyn  ;  second,  Mr.' 
James  Jolmson,  Scarisbrick,  with  White  Beauty ;  third,' 
Mr.  G.  Ashley,  Manchester,  with  Duke  of  York. 

Early  Sutton's  Regent :  The  prize  winners  were  Messrs. 
T.  Guy,  Edward  Alty,  Ormskirk,  and  H.  Jenkinson,  Aughton. 

Early  white  round  ;  Mr.  G.  Ashley  (with  Sutton's  Al), 
Mr.  J.  Johnson  (with  Early  Oxford),  and  Mr.  E.  Alty  (with 
Best  of  All)  were  the  successful  exhibitors. 

White  second  early  kidney  :  Mr.  J.  Eccles,  Ainsdale.  first, 
with  Crocus  Kidney ;  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  second,  with  Wood- 
stock Kidney ;  Mr.  T.  Almond,  Magull,  third,  with  Crocus 
Kidney. 

White  round,  second  early  :  Mr.  E.  Davies,  Partington, 
won  with  large  Windsor  Castle  ;  Mr.  J.  Haycox,  Halton, 
second,  with  the  same  variety;  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  third,  with 
Carter's  Snowball. 

Early  or  second  early,  any  other  shape :  First,  Mr.  J. 
Niven,  Crieff.  N.B.,  with  clean  tubers  of  Worlds  Fair;  Mr. 

D.  Oldfield,  Altrincham,  second,  with  British  Queen  ;  Mr.  J. 
Johnson,  third,  with  Ideal. 

Snowdrop  or  Lord  of  the  Isles  :  Mr.  J.  Johnson  won  with 
Lord  of  the  Isles ;  Colonel  R.  Ireland  Blackburne,  and  Mr. 
B.  Ashton  won  the  remaining  prizes  with  Snowdrop. 

Reading  Giant  or  Colossal :  Mr.  D.  Oldfleld,  first,  with 
Reading  Giant ;  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  second,  with  Colossal;  and 
Mr.  J.  Parker,  trlam,  third,  with  Reading  Giant. 

Sutton's  Abundance  ;  The  winners  were  Messrs.  G.  Ashley, 
B.  Ashton,  and  E.  Harrison,  Preston.  Sutton's  Satisfaction : 
The  prize  winners  were  Messrs.  J.  Johnson,  B.  Ashton,  and 
G.  Ashley. 

Up-to-Date,  General  Roberts,  or  Scottish  Triumph  :   Mr. 

E.  Alty  led  with  well-shaped  tubers  of  the  first-named  ;  Mr. 
S.  S.  Croxton,  Birkenhead,  second  ;  Mr.  James  Parker,  with 
Up-to-Date,  the  remaining  award. 

Late  Maincrop  or  Langworthy  :  Mr.  B.  Ashton  led  with 
clean  specimens  of  the  former ;  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  second,  with 
Langworthy  ;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Newton,  Warburton,  third,  with 
the  same  variety. 

Late  kidney  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Parker,  with  well-shaped  Bank 
of  England ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Haycox,  with  Daniel's  New 
Sensation  ;  and  Mr.  D.  Oldfield,  third. 

Late  round,  single  variety  :  First,  Mr.  E.  Davies,  with 
large  tubers  of  Industry ;  second,  Mr.  D.  Oldfield,  with 
Dumfries  Model ;  third,  Mr.  J.  R.  Carter,  with  The  Crofter. 

Late,  any  other  shape  :  First,  Mr.  D.  Oldfleld,  with  The 
Crofter ;  second,  Mr.  O.  Roberts,  with  Scottish  Chief  ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  Stansbury,  Hope-in-Dinmore,  with  Zion  House. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Webb  and  Sons,  W.  L.  Button, 
J.  Niven,  and  John  Shore  and  Son  gave  special  prizes.  There 
were  many  other  single  dish  classes  for  vegetables. 

Fedtt. 

Six  culinary  Apples :  Messrs.  W.  Mackerall,  B.  Ashton, 
and  Thomas  Luiit,  Halewood,  were  the  winners.  Six  dessert 
Apples :  Messrs.  W.  Mackerall  (with  Ribston  Pippin),  B. 
Ashton,  and  Thomas  Lunt. 

Six  culinary  Pears  :  Mr.  B.  Ashton  (with  large  Pitmaston 
Duchess),  Messrs.  T.  Brocklebank,  and  W.  Mackerall.  Six 
dessert :  Messrs.  B  Ashton  (with  Marie  Louise),  R.  Rainford, 
and  W.  Mackerall. 

Any  other  variety  of  fruit :  Jlr.  B.  Ashton,  first,  with  well- 
coloured  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  ;  Colonel  R.  Ireland 
Blackburne,  with  Madresfleld  Court  Grapes  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Guy, 
with  Sea  Eagle  Peaches. 

Messrs.  Thcunas  Guy,  W.  Stansbury,  J.  Davies,  B.  Ashton, 
W.  Alackerall,  Thomas  Lunt,  and  T.  Brocklebank  were 
among  the  other  chief  prize  winners  in  the  fruit  classes. 

Exhibits  not  for  competition  included  Potatoes,  by  Mr.  J. 
Shore,  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Rawline,  Liverpool ;  and 
Messrs.  Gartons,  Warrington,  roots  and  seeds. 

Among  the  non-competitive  exhibits  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Chester,  had  a  good  display  of  flowers  in  variety  and  Pota- 
toes ;  Messrs.  Gartons,  Warrington,  showed  roots  and  seeds. 
Mr.  J.  Shore,  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Rawline,  Liverpool, 
also  exhibited. 

Jlr.  James  Lunt  successfully  carried  out  his  secretarial 
duties. 


BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  first  lecture  of  the  winter  session  was  given  by  Mr. 
Cecil  Hooper,  F.R.H.S.,  M.R.A.C,  F.S.I.,  on  the  0th  inst., 
on  "  Spraying  Fruit  Trees  and  Packing  Apples  as  Practised 
in  Canada."  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Lees,  chair- 
man  of   tlie    Urban  District  Council.     The  lecturer  said 
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sprayinR  was  practised  much  more  in  Canada  than  in 
England,  as  insects  were  more  nnnierous  there  on  account 
of  the  large  extent  of  orchards.  There  they  did  not  plant 
mixed  orchards  as  here,  and  he  knew  of  Apple  orchards 
1,000  acres  and  Peach  2.000  actes  ;  they  gave  their  trees 
more  space,  plantiiii;  Apples  30  feet  and  40  feet  apart,  which 
gave  ample  room  for  spraying  pumps  and  waggons  to  be  taken 
between  the  rows.  The  trees  slumld  be  sprayed  three  times 
during  the  summer  for  insects  ;  First,  when  the  buds  are 
opening  ;  second,  just  as  petals  have  fallen  ;  and  again  in  a 
few  weeks.  For  the  destruction  of  insects  that  chew  their 
food  lOozs.  Paris  green,  20ozs.  lime  to  100  gallons  water;  as 
a  fungicide  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  ;  and  as  a  winter  dressing 
lib.  caustic  soda,  lib.  caustic  potash  to  10  gallons  water. 

Mr.  M.  Webster  exhibited  foliage,  bloom,  and  ripe  fruit 
of  Monstera  deliciosa,  and  Mr.  Croswell  three  dishes  of 
Tomatoes  Golden  Jubilee,  Perfection,  and  a  seedling,  all  fine 
fruit. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Drill  Hall  Mektiso. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  flowers  and  fruit  on  Tuesday 
last  in  the  Drill  Hall.  Dahlias,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  even 
Roses  were  prominent  among  Iiardy  flowers,  while  Begonias 
and  Orchids  largely  accounted  for  the  display  by  exotics. 
Apple  trees  in  pots  were  flnely  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son,  and  an  award  of  merit  was  given  to  a  Melon  and  an 
Apple  respectively.  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  who  acted  as  chair- 
man, secretary,  and  reader  of  the  paper,  announced  the 
names  of  sixty-four  new  Fellows,  making  a  total  for  the 
year  of  1,205.  Mr.  Pearson  afterwards  read  a  paper  on 
"  Autumn  .'strawberries  and  Raspberries,"  by  Mr.  James 
Hudson,  who  was  unable  to  be  jiresent. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (chairman),  James 
O'Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Walter  Cobb,  H.  M.  Pollett, 
H.  Ballantine,  Jeremiah  Coleman,  Francis  Wellesley, 
James  Douglas,  W.  A.  Bilney,  G.  F.  Moore,  A.  A.  McBean, 
F.  W.  Ashton,  E.  Hill,  M.  Gleeson,  W.  H.  White.  W.  Boxall, 
W.  H.  Young,  H.  A.  Tracy,  J.  Wilson  Polter,  and  H.  Little. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  .Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhi- 
bited a  splendid  lot  of  Cattleya  labiata,  the  plants  flowering 
flnely  and  the  blooms  of  good  form  and  colour.  Several 
hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Lielio-Cattleyas  were  also  shown  ;  for 
instance,  C.  Mantinii,  C.  wendlandiana,  C.  Mrs.  J.  W.  White- 
ley,  L.  Mrs.  M.  Gratrix,  L--C.  Aphrodite.  L.-C.  haroldiana, 
L.-C.  Antimachus  var.  carnea,  L,-C.  Norba  superba,  L.-C. 
dominiana  langleyensis,  C.  Enid,  and  C.  Empiess  F'rederick 
var.  Leonatiic     Silver  Flora  medal. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  N.  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Thurgood),  exhibited  a  miscellaneous  group  of  Orchids  that 
contained  many  good  things.  Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  Whiteley,  C. 
labiata,  L.-C.  eximia,  C.  aurea,  C.  .Mrs.  Pitt,  L.-C  Adolphus 
superba.  Cypripedium  Brownii,  Dendrobiuni  Victoria  Regina, 
Sophro-Catlleya  eximia,  Vanda  kimballiana,  and  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  were  the  most  notable.   Silver  Flora  medal. 

In  the  group  set  up  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St. 
Albans,  were  many  good  plants.  Lfelio- Cattleya  Henry 
Greenwood  (L.-C.  schilleriana  x  C.  hardyana),  L.-C.  bletch- 
leyensis,  Cattleya  gautheriana  (C.  Schroderic  x  C.  Leopoldii), 
L.-C.  Normani  su{  erba  (L.  pumila  x  C.  dowiana),  C.  gas- 
keltiana  var.  Helenic,  L.-C.  bletchleyensis  Illuminator,  L.-C. 
gottoiana  (C.  Warnerii  x  L-  tenebrosa),  L.-C.  gottoiana 
giganteum,  L.-C.  luminosa,  Vanda  co?rnlea,  Cypripedium 
oenanthum  superbum,  Miltonia  spectabilis  marginata,  and 
Cypripedium  Miss  Louisa  P'owler  were  among  the  best. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Loiv  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfleld,  showed 
several  well-flowered  Orchids,  including  Cattleya  Mantinii 
nobilior,  C.  ^laronii,  Dendrobium  formosuni  giganteum, 
Miltonia  Candida,  Odontoglossum  grande,  L.-C.  intermedia 
flava,  Oncidium  ornilhorhyncum,  O.  o.  album,  .Masdevallia 
Crookii  (new,  with  small  white  sweet-scented  flowers),  and 
Trichopilia  nobilis.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfleld,  Woking,  showed  Lielia 
juvenilis  superba. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  given  to  Lrelio-Cattleya  x 
Kysa  superba  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Hill,  gardener  to  Lord 
Rothschild,  Tring. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esi].,  Rosefleld,  Sevenoaks,  showed  an 
Odontoglossum  hybrid,  0.  crispum  crossed  with  O.  wilcke- 
anuiu  (heavily  blotched  with  brown  upon  yellow)  had 
reverted  to  O.  crispum  pure  and  simple. 

J.  Forster  Alcock,  Esq..  Northchurch,  showed  well- 
bloomed  Odontoglossum  grande. 

Kew  Orchid. 
An  award  of  merit  was  given  to 

LieUo-Cattiei/a  Xnrba  Si//)er6a.  — Cattleya  Mossiie  and  La?lia 
santhina  are  the  parents  of  this  Orchi  1.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  a  pale  ochre  yellow  colour,  while  the  front  of  the 
lip  is  lilac-rose,  and  the  throat  deep  yellow.  The  marking 
on  the  lip  is  very  pretty,  the  colouring  consists  of  lilac-rose 
dots,  almost  merging  into  each  other,  upon  a  paler  ground. 
This  is  a  medium-sized  flower,  in  which  the  soft  tints  of 
sepals,  petals,  and  lip  associate  pleasingly.  From  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  (chairman).  Joseph  Cheal, 
Henry  Esling,  T.  W.  B^tes,  S.  Mortimer,  Ale.xander  Dean, 
Edwin  Beckett,  Horace  J.  Wright,  J.  Jaques,  G.  Reynolds, 
0.  G.  A.  Nix,  F.  L.  Lane,  J.  Willard,  G.  Norman,  George 
Wythes,  A.  H.  Pe.<rson,  Owen  Thomas,  and  George  H. 
Maycock. 

Mr.  William  Howe  (gar.lener  to  Lidy  Tate,  Park  Hill, 
Streatham  Common,  S.W.)  exhibited  ac.llec  ion  of  Giape.=*. 
They  included  some  excellent  Alic.^ntes.  which  were  cut  from 
a  vine  that  has  carried  a  crop  of  100  bunches  annually  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Twelve  bunches  of  Alicante  were 
shown,  their  aggregate  weight  being  461b.  Chasselas 
Napoleon  was  very  well  shown  ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Gros  Colmar  were  the  other  varieties.    The  Muscats  were 


somewhat  lacking  in  colour,  due  no  doubt  to  the  sunless 
summer.     Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts, 
exhibited  a  group  of  Apple  trees  in  pots  bearing  very  good 
crops  of  reallv  flue  fruit.  Gasctiigne's  Scarlet  Seedling, 
Sandringham,  Blenheim  Oran;:e,  Cellini  Pippin,  Alfriston, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Lane's  Piince 
Albert,  Coxs  Pomona,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, and  Bismarck  were  perhaps  the  best  among  an 
excellent  lot.     Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal 

Mr.  William  Beale,  gardener  to  E.  C.  Hambrough,  E-q., 
Hayes  Place,  Hayes,  Kent,  showed  ten  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes.  The  berries,  of  medium  size,  were 
splendidly  coloured,  and  the  bunches  were  large.  Silver 
Knightian  medal. 

The  new  Grape,  Melton  Constable  Seedling  (Lady  Hastings 
X  Gros  C.ilmar)  and  Apple  Blenheim  Orange  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Jabez  Ambrose,  nurseryman,  Chesbunt 

Strawberry  St.  Joseph,  grown  in  the  open,  was  well  shown 
by  Mr.  Harris,  The  Gardens,  Bucklebury  Place.  Vote  of 
thanks. 

Fruits  of  the  Strawberry  Raspberry  (Rubus  rosajfolius) 
were  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Gleadow  M,  Ladbroke  Grove,  W. 
This  is  a  very  pretty  fruit,  but  of  poor  flavour.  It  is  not,  as 
the  name  would  imply,  a  hybrid  between  the  Strawberry 
and  the  Raspberry,  but  is  a  Rubus  species,  whose  fruit 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Strawberry. 

5Ir.  Charles  Webster,  Gordon  Castle  Gardens,  Fochabers, 
X.B.,  showed  Plum  Gordon  Castle,  a  late  variety  of  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  shape,  and  much  resembling  the  Kelsey  Plum 
in  colour. 

Bottles  of  Elderberry  wine  weve  shown  by  Mrs.  Sophia 
Miller,  Marlow.  The  wine  was  e.xcellent,  and  we  are  glad 
Mrs.  Miller  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  bringing  this 
neglected  winter  beverage  to  notice. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.K.,  showed  Cabbage 
Dobbie's  Dwarf  Blood  Red  and  Shallot  Dobbie's  Large  Red, 
some  from  seed  sown  in  March,  1903,  others  from  bulbs 
planted  in  February,  1003. 

New  Froits. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to 

Melon  Barnes'  FUca.1  Piultleni.— This  is  a  good-sized  round, 
well-netted  Melon  of  handsome  appearance  ;  in  fact,  one  of 
the  best-looking  Melons  sent  to  the  Drill  Hall  this  year.  The 
skin  is  creamy  yellow,  and  marked  with  a  heavy  netting; 
the  flesh  is  scarlet,  juicy,  and  of  very  good  flavour.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  so  good  a  Melon  should  be  burdened  with  so 
inappropriate  a  name.  From  .\lr.  W.  Barnes,  gardener  to 
A.  T.  Walter,  Esir.,  Bear  Wood,  Berkshire. 

Apple  ili'idle  Green  —This  new  fruit  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Frogmore  Pioliflc  and  Blenheim  Orange,  and 
appears  to  be  an  excellent  Apple.  It  is  at  its  best  now,  and 
should  prove  a  valuable  early  variety.  In  appearance  and  in 
size  it  resembles  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  a  good  deal.  It  is 
beautifully  c  .loured,  the  ground  colour  bright  yellow, 
splashed  and  streaked  on  the  sunny  side  with  red.  The 
flavour  is  flrst-rate.  From  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea. 

Floral  Com-mittee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman).  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May,  C.  T.  Druery,  George  Nicholson,  E.  Dean,  James 
Walker.  Amos  Perry,  John  Green,  J.  F.  McLeod,  William 
Howe,  G  Reuthe,  J.  Jennings,  Charles  Dixon,  J.  A.  Nix, 
Charles  Jeffries,  C.  J.  Salter,  William  Cuthbertson,  Charles 
E.  Pearson,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Charles  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  Charles  Blick,  Edward  Mawley,  and  George 
Paul. 

A  large,  varied,  and  important  grouping  of  Michaelm.is 
Daisies  came  from  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Sons,  High- 
gate,  the  group  extending  some  40  feet  or  more,  included 
many  good  things,  notably  those  of  the  A.  ericoides  and  A. 
cordifolius  groups.  Of  tlie  latter,  A.  c.  elegans  is  one  of  the 
best,  a  mass  of  light  blue  s'arry  flowers,  tha*.  renders  it  mo-t 
pleasing  ;  Esther,  pink  ;  Delight,  white  ;  Katie,  a  nice  blue  ; 
Duchess  of  Alljany,  a  blush  form  of  puniceus;  and  Golden 
Spray,  so  named,  we  presume,  from  its  golden  disc,  were 
among  the  more  prominent.  Phytolacca  decandra,  with 
Bamb.josand  Eulalias,  assisted  greatly  in  the  arrangement. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  an  1  Co.,  Maidstone,  in  addition 
to  a  large  array  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  the  cut  state,  set 
up  good  ex.amples  of  Lobelia  tjueen  Victoria,  Helenium 
autumnale,  Tritomagrandis,  Physalis  Franchetti,  Campanula 
Bourghalti,  Tritoma  Nelsoni,  Aster  Amellus  Fiamfleld,  A. 
turbiuellus  elegans,  Helenium  pumilum  magniflcum.  Poly- 
gonum amplexicaule,  Heliopsis  B.  Ladhams,  Ac. 

Frank  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Coombe  Hrrrise,  Croydon,  showed  a  nice 
batch  of  Begonias  of  the  Lorrairre  type  in  pink  arrd  white 
forms. 

Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  set  up  a  mixed 
group,  in  which  cut  Tree  Carrrations,  Ferns,  Roses,  Lily  of 
t^he  Valley,  and  Lilies  of  the  auratum  and  tigrinum  section 
figured  more  corrspicuously.     Bronze  Flora  medal. 

.Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Feltham,  had  an  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  Dahlias,  well  disposed  throughout.  'There  were 
excellerrt  groups  of  Alpha.  Roogalii,  orange-scarlet;  H.  J. 
Jones,  yellow  ;  Gaillard,  fiery  scarlet  ;  Kriemhilda,  white 
and  rose ;  J.  A.  Jackson,  crimson-maroon  ;  Zephyr,  rose- 
carmine  ;  Mr?.  E.  Mawley,  yellow,  itc.  There  were  many 
other  kinds  in  single  flowers,  and  with  Ferns  and  other 
things  formed  a  most  pleasing  arrangement.  Silve  -gilt 
Banksian  medal. 

\  capital  lot  of  Dahlias  of  the  Cactus  type  came  from 
Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham.  The  best  were  Fred 
Cobbold,  Aunt  Chloe,  Ida.  yellow ;  Dainty,  yellow,  rose 
tinted,  very  charming;  F.  H.  Chapman,  orange  ;  J.  H.  Jack- 
son, nrarooir  ;  Etira,  lose-lilac  and  fawn  base  ;  Lord  BoLeits, 
wlrite  ;  Vesuvius  and  Ibis,  irrtense  orange.  Etfective  and 
Amos  Perry  were  also  well  shown.  The  group  was  flnely 
arrarrged.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

A  nice  batch  of  Tree  Carrralion  Godfrey's  Pride,  pink; 
Floriaira,  deep  pink  ;  and  others  wereshowrr  by  Mr.  Godfrey, 
Exrnouth.  The  same  exhibitor  h.ad  many  Chrysanthemums, 
as  M.  Mestroler,  yellow  ;   Le  Pactole,  orarrge  and  yellow  ; 


Safeguard,  deep  pmk  ;  Harry  Govie,  orange  ;  Pink  Beauty 
and  others.  A  few  blooms  of  the  large-flowered  section  were 
also  staged.     Bronze  Banksian  medal. 

Veronicas  of  the  shrubby  set.  Begonias  of  the  Lorraine 
group,  with  Tree  Carnatiorrs  and  Bouvardias  came  from  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Edrnontcm.  In  the  latter  group  we  noted  B 
Jasmirncllora,  The  Bride,  Elegans,  Pi  iory  Beauty,  Kiirg  of  the 
Scarlets,  Uumboldti  corymbillora,  Pride  of  Brooklyn,  flne 
white,  Vreelandi,  .Maiden's  Blush,  President  Cleveland,  Mrs. 
R.  Green,  pink,  were  all  flne.  It  was  a  pretty  group  of 
choicely  grown  subjects. 

Messrs.  Crane  and  Clarke,  March,  Cambridgeshire,  showed 
Tree  Carnation  Lord  Rrrsebery,  crrmson  ;  and  Enchantress, 
pink  ;  the  latter  of  good  size,  and  both  free  in  flowering. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  showed  a  ttne  lot  of 
sirrgle  Dahlias  that  by  their  appearance  had  not  seen  much 
of  the  recent  bad  weather.  Some  good  ones  were  William 
Pairott,  Beauty's  Eye,  mauve;  Polly  Eccles,  orange  ;  Hilda, 
white  and  yellow  ;  Northern  Star,  Paragon,  Vesuvius, 
scarlet ;  Eric,  deep  fawn  and  orange  red  ;  Princess  of  Wales, 
good  mauve ;  Miss  Roberts,  yellow ;  The  Bride,  Demon, 
maroon,  Ac.  Some  nice  Pompon  sorts  were  also  shown. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

A  large  group  of  Draiena  'Victoria,  consisting  of  some  dozen 
admirably  grown  plants  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons, 
Chelsea.  Several  of  the  examples  were  perfect  and  splendidly 
coloured.     Cultural  Commerrdation. 

Early-flowering  Chrjs  irrthemums  were  from  Messrs.  W. 
Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Kedhill.  Carrie,  gold  ;  Polly,  orange  ; 
Le  Pactole;  Reggie,  white;  Rosie,  chestnut;  Rubis,  purple 
wine  colour ;  and  Nivette,  white,  were  among  those  shown. 
.Some  good  single  seedlings  were  shown,  also  Merstham, 
yellow,  and  Mrs.  Pockett,  of  the  large  flowered  gioup. 
Bronze  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  had  a  small  basket  in  which 
Crocuses,  Cyclamen  heder.x-folium,  Nerines,  Shortia,  Lobelia 
gueen  Victoria,  with  a  few  Asters  of  the  A.  ericoides  and 
cordifolius  group  were  seen. 

A  very  etfective  and  showy  lot  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  were 
staged  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  .Sons,  Lirurted,  Chelsea.  Being 
dwarf  and  well-grown  and  flowered,  the  plants  attracted  a 
large  number.  We  take  Slary  Seaton,  scarlet,  white  eye  • 
Dryden,  scarlet  and  white;  Nicholas  II.,  crimson-scarlet 4 
Rosy  Morn  ;  Mrs.  Norman,  pink  ;  Enid,  bright  scarlet  ;  St. 
Cecilia,  flne  pink  ;  Wordsworth,  intense  scarlet ;  and  Snow- 
drop as  amorrg  the  best,  and  all  single  flowered.  Gesnera 
oxouiensis,  with  dark  maroon  leaves,  is  very  flne  as  a  foliage 
plarrt  alone.  Winter-flowered  Begonias  Mrs.  Heal,  the 
pretty  Agatha  (pink),  Ideala,  ."ind  B.  Agatha  compacta  were 
also  shown  in  goodly  numbeis. 

Messrs.  J.  Jeffries  and  Son,  Cirencester,  had  a  large  exhibit 
of  Roses,  and,  regarded  as  open  air  Bowers,  were  extremely 
good.  We  noted  Ulrich  Brunner,  La  France,  Rainbow, 
Comte  Raimbaud  (deep  crimson-scarlet,  of  which  there  were 
nrany  good  flowers),  Caroline  TesUrut,  and  Mrs.  Grant  as 
among  the  best.  White  Maman  Cocliet  and  Mnie.  Pernet 
Ducher  were  both  in  good  form.  A  most  welcome  October 
exhibit.    Silver-gilt  Barrksian  medal. 

Mr.  J.  Russell.  Richmorrd,  staged  a  huge  table  of  Aucuba 
Vera,  dwarf  arrd  splendidly  fruited,  the  small  plants  of 
S  inches  high  bearing  a  dozen  trusses  of  fruits.  There  were 
about  100  plants,  and  each  was  a  perfect  example  of  its  kind. 
Eurya  latilolia  variegata  and  Euonymus  radieaus  variegata 
were  employed,  the  latter  as  a  margin,  the  former  in  the 
backgrourrd. 

Mr.  Arnos  Perry,  Wiirchmore  Hill,  showed  a  few  good 
Asters.  Aster  Amellus  var.  No.  2  is  a  superbly  coloured 
form  ;  A.  amelloides  is  also  good  ;  A.  versicolor  irarra  is  dis- 
tinct in  its  variation  ;  A.  Amellus  No.  1  is  a  larger  flower, 
more  starry  than  No.  2.  Geum  Heldieiehi  superba  was 
very  flne,  and  a  never  ceasing  bloomer.  Polygonum  molle 
was  in  great  array,  makiirg  a  flne  display  with  its  creamy 
white  cymes.     It  is  an  effective  tall  plant  for  aulumn  work. 

Tuberous  Begonias  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Gwillrm,  New  Ellham, 
Keirt,  were  in  many  shades  of  colour— yellow,  salmon,  pink, 
orange,  white,  and  crimson,  the  flowers  large  and  most 
effective. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  showed  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  in  variety,  the  group  including  the  best 
kirown  of  these  useful  plants  now  in  commerce. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged 
a  splendid  group  in  s^me  100  varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysarr- 
themums,  of  which  Mary  Perkins,  sirft  yellow,  very  larae  ; 
Calvat's  Sun,  rich  yellow  ;  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  terra  cotta, 
very  flne  ;  Sensation,  orange  yellow,  very  flrre  ;  Mras  R.  Hurrt, 
crimson  and  gold  reverse;  William  Duckham,  pink  with 
satiny  surface  ;  Miss  Cicely,  gold,  very  narrow  florets;  Henry 
Perkins,  mahogany  red  and  yellow  ;  Britannia,  rich  glistening 
yellow  ;  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  pure  while  ;  Miss  Olive  Milner, 
pink,  very  beautiful  ;  Dorrald  McLeod,  golderr  yellow  ;  Mrs. 
Pockett,  yellow  ;  Godfrey's  King,  polrshed  gold  arrd  reil,  a 
really  flne  lot  for  so  early  a  date.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

A  nicely  arranged  group  of  large-flowered  Chrysanthe- 
mums arranged  with  Ciotons  and  Palms  came  from  .Messrs. 
J.  Peed  anil  Sons,  Norwood.  We  noted  Mrs.  P.ickett,  Jliss 
Cicely,  Lrly  Mounttord,  pink;  E.  Betlesworth,  amaranth; 
.Soleil  d'Octobre,  Mrs.  Greenfleld,  Miss  Stopford,  white,  and 
Baden  Powell,  chestnut,  among  the  more  prominent  kinds. 
Gloxinias,  Streptocarpi,  the  varying  sports  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorrairre  were  also  largely  showrr  by  Messrs.  Peed. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

A  flrst-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Xephrolepis  Mayi. 
As  a  novelly  among  Ferns  this  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  we 
have  Seen.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  describe  without 
technicalities.  The  habit  generally  is  quite  erect,  the  fronds 
upwards  of  2  feet  in  length,  and  these  appearing  freely  from 
the  crown  create  a  density  that  i^  most  uirusual  among 
Ferns.  As  a  distinct  plant  it  is  alone  remarkable.  Shown 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  .May,  Upper  Edmonton. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL     BENEFIT    AND 

PROVIDENT    SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 

the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
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evening  last,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Fuur  new 
members  were  elected  and  one  nominated.  The  death 
certificates  of  two  deceased  members  (Mr.  John  King  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Young)  were  produced,  and  che(iues  were  granted 
to  their  nominees  for  the  amounts  standing  to  their  credit 
in  the  society  a  books,  being  £48  3s.  Id.  and  £17  9?.  4d. 
respectively.  Seven  mcmbeis  were  reported  on  the  sick  fund. 
Members  and  friends  requiring  tickets  for  the  annual  dinner 
on  the  27th  inst.  will  please  send  to  the  secretary  for  them 
as  early  as  possible.  His  address  is  9,  Martindale  Road, 
Balham,  S.W. 


THE    GARDEN    CITY. 

The  title  of  this  enterprising  project  does  not 
adequately  express  the  industrial  development  the 
promoters  have  in  view.  The  idea,  as  far  as  we 
understand  it,  is  to  endeavour  to  induce  manu- 
facturers to  remove  their  manufactories  and 
workshops  from  unwholesome  and  expensive  sur- 
roundings in  our  crowded  towns  and  cities  to  the 
open  country,  where  land  is  cheap  and  the  air 
is  pure.  The  object  is  praiseworthy,  and  if  it 
can  be  successfully  accomplished,  as  its  practical 
and  energetic  promoters  think  it  can,  it  pro- 
mises well  for  the  improvement  for  the  future 
of  our  industrial  population.  That  aspect  of  the 
question,  however,  is  not  for  us  to  discuss.  It  is 
because  gardening  is  to  be  called  in  as  an  adjunct 
to  help  to  make  the  scheme  a  success  that  our 
representative  recently  accepted  an  invitation, 
with  upwards  of  100  other  Press  representatives, 
to  view  the  3,800  acres  of  land  recently  purchased 
for  the  construction  of  the  first  garden  city  in 
England.  Unfortunately  the  weather  was  wretched, 
heavy  rain  falling  incessantly,  with  high  winds, 
making  a  full  tour  of  the  estate,  as  had  been  in- 
tended, impossible.  However,  enough  was  seen  to 
impress  us  favourably  with  the  position  of  the 
land  for  the  purposes  intended.  It  is  in  Hertford- 
shire, nearHitchin,  thirty-eight  miles  from  London, 
Great  Northern  Railway.  The  estate  consists  (in 
addition  to  the  land)  of  the  pretty  villages  of 
Letchworth,  Willian,  Norton,  and  Radwell.  The 
outskirts  of  the  estate  are  beautifully  wooded,  and 
the  woods  it  is  proposed  to  preserve,  and  to  build 
the  city  in  the  centre  of  the  estate  with  good  roads 
radiating  in  various  directions. 

To  prevent  overcrowding  in  the  future  each 
cottage  built  must  have  at  least  one-eighth  of  an 
acre  of  land.  It  is  to  this  latter  point  we  attach 
so  much  importance,  believing  as  we  do  that  in 
this  little  garden  the  workman  in  time  will  find 
salvation  from  the  many  ills  and  temptations 
which  assail  him  in  our  crowded  towns,  and  a  rest, 
recreation,  and  pleasure  in  his  leisure  that  no  other 
art  or  craft  can  possibly  give.  We  understand 
that  this  city  is  to  be  confined  to  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  granting  five  inhabitants  to  a  house,  we 
shall  thus  have  6,000  houses,  with  6,000  gardens 
of  one-eighth  of  an  acre  each,  or  an  aggregate  of 
750  acres  of  cottage  garden  land.  With  the 
encouragement  of  a  well-organised  garden  society, 
what  opportunities  are  offered  here  by  gardening 
and  allied  subjects,  such  as  poultry,  bees,  &c. ,  for 
the  pleasurable  and  remunerative  employment  of 
the  worker  and  his  family  in  their  leisure  hours  ! 
The  value  of  such  gardens  will  depend  greatly  on 
the  intelligence  and  knowledge  brought  to  bear  in 
their  arrangement  and  planting,  so  that  we  hope 
when  the  time  for  planting  arrives  the  authorities 
will  exercise  some  supervision  over  this  work,  as 
well  as  provide  an  instructor  in  gardening  to  give 
advice  to  those  who  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
his  services  and  to  learn  how  lo  make  the  best  of 
their  gardens. 

The   Hopticultupal    Club.  —  A    most 

interesting  and  instructive  evening  was  passed  at 
the  club  on  Tuesday  last,  when  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Pearson  lectured  on  "Birds  in  Russian  Lapland." 
The  slides,  made  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Pearson,  were  excellent.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch  was  in  the  chair.  A  report  of  the  lecture 
will  appear  next  week. 

Gift    to     the     Brussels     Botanic 

Ga.Pden. — Count  Kerchove  de  Denterghem, 
president  of  the  Ghent  Societe  Royale  d' Agricul- 
ture et  de  Botanique,  and  recently  elected 
president  of  council  of  the  Brussels  Botanic 
Garden,  has  just  presented  this  establishment  with 


a  splendid  collection  of  Ferns,  comprising  more 
than  I'i")  varieties.  The  botanic  garden  has  much 
appreciated  the  gift  of  its  new  president. 

A  note  from   Crawley.— Recently,  on 

the  occasion  of  the  home-coming  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Cheal,  and  as  a  welcome  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Annett  on  their  return  from  Ceylon  (Mr. 
Ernest  Cheal  being  the  eldest  son  and  Mrs.  Annett 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Cheal)  the  officials 
and  employees  of  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
were  entertained  by  the  firm.  Sports  were 
indulged  in  during  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  Mr.  J.  Cheal  gave  an  account  of  a  recent 
visit  to  America,  and  Mr.  Annett  of  life  in  Ceylon. 
Both  were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion.— This  association  made  a  good  beginning 
with  its  course  of  monthly  meetings  for  the  winter 
on  the  0th  inst.  There  was  a  good  attendance, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  Beats.  The  subject  for 
the  evening  was  a  lecture  by  the  president,  Mr. 
David  Storrie,  of  Storrie  Brothers,  nurserymen,  on 
Mr.  William  Watson's  historical  poem,  "The 
Father  of  the  Forest."  It  was  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, and  the  lecturer  took  occasion  in  the 
course  of  the  lecture  to  point  out  how  even  such 
subjects  of  reading  could  be  made  of  value  to  horti- 
culturists. Mr.  Storrie  was  warmly  thanked  for 
this  inaugural  address. 

The  new  Glasgow  park.— One  of  the 

most  charming  features  of  the  new  park  just  gifted 
to  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  by  Mr.  A.  Cameron 
Corbelt,  M.P.,  at  Thornliebank,  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Rouken  Glen.  It  has  long  been  famed  as 
one  of  the  prettiest  glens  within  easy  reach  of 
Glasgow.  John  Finlay,  the  Glasgow  poet,  who 
died  in  1810,  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the 
Rouken  Glen  in  one  of  his  poems,  and  Christopher 
North  speaks  of  the  little  waterfall  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Capelrig  Burn,  which  flows  through  it, 
as  "  the  loneliest  of  linns  that  ever  sounded  in  the 
solitary  silence  of  Nature."  When  thrown  open 
to  the  public  it  will  seem  strange  to  think  of  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  since  the  time  of 
Christopher  North.  Some  parts  of  the  banks  of 
the  glen  are  very  precipitous,  and  this  portion 
might  very  easily  be  spoiled  by  inartistic  treatment. 
Fortunately,  there  is  no  danger  of  this,  since  the 
place  will  be  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Whitton,  the 
able  superintendent  of  the  city  parks,  whose  treat- 
ment of  the  other  parks  has  been  so  successful. 
There  is  an  old  water-mill  in  the  glen,  which,  if 
retained,  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  park. 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— 77ie  Editor  intends  to 
make  The  Gardkn  helpfuUv  all  nailers ivko desire a!isista7ice, 
no  matter  what  the  branch  0/  'lardcnniii  mai/be,  and  with  that 
object  will  make  a  special  J'eatTtre  0/  the  '*  Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  coimmtnications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher,  l^he  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  desiijnation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— 0'.  M.—Vie  cannot  tell  without 
a  rtuwer.  I'tifortunalely  the  drawing  is  not  sufficiently  clear 
lu  eii;il»le  one  to  judge.  The  best  way  will  be  to  send  a 
specimen. /''.  B.  — Oxalis  corniculata  rubra. 

Carbolic  acid  as  an  insecticide  (J.  McDonald). 
This  is  frequently  made  use  of  Lty  gardeners  as  a  wash  to 
destroy  garden  parasites.  It  is  one  of  the  most  etfective  we 
have.  Of  course,  great  care  is  needed  to  see  that  it  is  applied 
in  a  very  weak  and  diluted  form,  otherwise  harm  will  follow 
its  use. 

Cpeepep  for  apched  doop\vay,  &c.  (Erin).— Of 
climbing  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose  named  yuu  have  the 
(;hoice  of  tlie  many  t)eautiful  forms  of  Clematis,  of  which  the 
old  and  popular  0.  Jackmani  is  one  of  the  very  best,  while 
the  large  tlowers  of  ('.  lanuginosa  Candida  or  Lady  Caroline 
Neville,  both  of  which  are  of  lighter  tints,  raay  prove 
suitable.  Some  of  the  honeysuckles,  again,  are  beautiful 
for  this  mode  of  treatme  it,  one  oi  the  best  being  Lonicera 
japonica.  We  also  know  of  an  archway  over  a  door  facing 
west  which  is  draped  with  the  common  Jessamine  (Jastuinum 
othcinale),  and  very  beautiful  it  i'',  being  studded  with  its 
fragrant  blossoms  throughout  the  summer  months.  The 
different  forms   of   Ceanothus  are  scarcely  likely  to  give 


satisfaction  in  the  position  you  name,  as  sunshine  is  necessary 
for  the  production  of  flowers.  Concerning  the  Lilies,  the 
better  way  will  be  to  leave  thera  in  the  ground,  just  covering 
them  during  the  winter  with  about  3  inches  of  partially 
decayed  leaves,  which  will  serve  not  only  to  keep  out  the 
frost,  but  also  to  supply  nuurishmenL  next  year. 

Plants  fop  Ipeland  (U.  D.  R  )  —Leptospermum 
scopariuni,  being  the  tendereat  of  the  three  shrubs  you 
name,  should  uecupy  the  site  facing  south,  sheltered  from 
the  north  anil  east.  We  shuuld  advise  yuu  to  plant  Pitto- 
sporum  T(tliira  in  the  spot  facing  south-west,  and  P^hapiolepis 
ovata  in  that  facing  the  south-east.  Of  the  Clematises  you 
name  C.  coccinea  is  the  least  hardy.  AH  the  others,  which 
belong  to  the  large-flowered  sections,  are  of  easy  culture, 
although  they  have  a  way  of  dying  off  suddenly  sometimes 
for  no  apparent  reason.  They  should  flower  well  on  a  wall 
facing  east,  but  cannot  be  expected  to  bloom  freely  if  they 
get  but  little  sun.  It  is  well  for  their  roots  and  the  lower 
fuot  or  two  of  their  stems  to  be  shaded,  but  the  upper  shuuts 
should  receive  all  the  light  possible  to  induce  a  floriferous 
habit. 


TRADE     NOTES. 

A  Pretty  Catalogue. 
Messrs.   L.   Boehmer   and  Co.   of  Yokohama  send  their 
prettily  illustrated  catalogue  of  bulbs  and  other  tlowers  of 
Japan.     It  is  most  daintily  got  up. 

Webbs'  Seedjj. 
In  the  large  competition,  open  lo  the  world,  of  the  British 
Daily  Farmers'  Association,  held  in  the  A'j;ncultural  Hall, 
Lot)don,  last  week,  some  of  the  must  important  prizes  fur 
roots  were  won  by  the  produce  of  Webbs'  seeds,  viz.  :  First, 
secinid,  and  third  prizes,  Webbs'  Mammoth  Long  Red  Man- 
gold ;  first  prize,  Webbs' Smithlield  Yellow  Globe  Mangold; 
first  piize,  Webbs'  Imperial  Swede  ;  and  second  prize,  collec- 
tion of  Webbs'  roots.  There  were  143  entries  fur  these 
prizes,  and,  considering  the  strength  of  the  classes,  the 
remarkable  success  of  Messrs.  Webbs'  seeds  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  this  firm. 


Beetlecute. 
Messrs.  Valls  and  Co.,  the  proprietors  of  Beetlecute,  an 
insecticide  which  is  winning  favour  all  over  England  and  in 
the  Colonies,  have  just  been  awarded  a  medal  by  the  Royal 
Uorticultural  Society.  The  Journal  of  the  society  has 
already  recorded  the  complete  success  which  has  attended 
the  use  of  Beetlecute  in  their  propagating  frames  and  fruit 
houses  at  Chiswick.    It  is  not  poisonous. 


Change  of  Address. 
I  BEG  to  inform  you  that  Chase's  Beetle  Poison,  established 
over  fifty  years  at  14,  Holborn,  London,  E.C.,  and  of  recent 
years  forwarded  by  Thomas  Chase  of  151,  Broad  Street, 
Birmingham,  having  upon  Ihe  death  of  Mrs.  Chase,  sen., 
been  purchased  by  me,  will  now  be  supplied  from  this 
address,  from  where  all  orders  will  have  prompt  despatch. — 
A.  Chase,  3,  High  View  Terrace,  West  Norwood. 


OARDENINC    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  William  H.  Muktek  has  I'een  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  Birmingham  City  Parks,  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Hearn,  who  has  retired  after  thirty  years'  service. 
Mr.  Morter  has  had  valuable  and  varied  experience  upon 
Lord  Avebury's  estate  at  Farnborough,  where  he  has  been 
head  gardener  for  the  past  eleven  years. 
In  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  James  Smith, 
headgaideuer  to  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow  at  Hopetoun 
House,  ihrough  ill-health,  the  appointment  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Thomas  Hay,  at  present  foreman  at 
Hopetoun.  Mr.  Hay  is  a  ccmparativety  young  man  for  such 
an  important  charge,  but  in  consequence  of  tlie  ill-health  of 
Mr.  Smith  for  some  time  he  has  had  practically  the  entire 
charge  of  the  gardens.  He  is  a  native  of  Banffshire,  and 
served  bis  apprenticeship  at  Dulf  House,  in  that  county, 
under  Mr.  Brander.  After  pursuing  his  calling  and  improving 
himself  in  several  other  places  he  was  for  three  years 
foreman  at  Teriegles,  Dumfries,  under  Mr.  John  M'Kinnon. 
He  then  secured  an  appointment  as  foreman  at  Hopetoun 
House,  where  he  has  acquitted  himself  so  as  to  earn  the 
approbation  and  confidence  of  his  noble  employer.  ^Ir. 
Hay's  success  will  give  great  pleasure  to  his  many  horticul- 
tural friends. 


Publications  Rkceived. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  George  Newnes,  Southampton 
Street,  the  October  number  of  the  Straiid  Magazine,  which 
has  begun  a  new  series  of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  Sherlock 
Holmes,  the  Wide  World  Magazine,  the  Captain,  and  the 
last  part  of  the  "  Century  Book  of  Gardening."  An  appendix 
to  this  will  appear  indue  course. 


Catalogues    Received. 

General  Nursery  Stock.— Messrs.  Peter  Henderson  and 
Co.,  35  and  37,  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York;  L.  Spielh, 
Baunischnlenweg,  Berlin. 

Trees.— Messrs.  W.  and  T.  Sampson,  Kilmarnock. 

liosex.—  Messis.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Hose 
Gardens,  Colchester. 

Hardy  Plants.— Messrs.  V.  N.  Gauntlett  and  Co.,  Redruth 

Novelties  for  iy('=>-i.— Ernest  Benary,  Erfurt,  Germany. 

Autumn  Catalog^ie.— Messrs,  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley 
Kent. 


*»*  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  The  Gajiden  is:   fiiland 
15s.;  Foreign,  17s.  6d. 
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PROPOSED     AUTUMN 
ROSE     SHOW. 

WE  hear  with  pleasure  that  the 
National  Rose  Society  con- 
template holding  an  autumn 
show  in  the  new  Hall  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society 
next  September.  We  have  constantly  urged 
that  to  confine  the  Rose  shows  to  July  is  to 
follow  the  ways  of  generations  atco,  when  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  enjoyed  their  brief  summer 
season,  and  the  beautiful  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses  were  yet  unborn.  And  this  autumn 
show  will  give  an  increased  zest  to  the  culture 
of  the  Rose  in  British  gardens,  and  bring 
forward  the  great  charm  and  variety  that 
the  garden  can  display  when  even  Sep- 
tember has  departed,  unless  a  series  of  frosts 
puts  an  end  to  open  flowers  and  developing 
buds. 

It  will  bo  interesting  to  see  in  what  form 
the  schedule  of  prizes  will  be  presented.  Of 
course  a  show  flower  is  a  thing  of  beauty  ;  and 
then  there  is  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  friendly 
rivalry  to  win  prizes  for  exhibits  that  represent 
years  of  jiatient  work  and  keen  mastery  of 
details.  E.xhibitions  of  Roses,  of  the  Teas  and 
Hj'brid  Teas  in  particular,  are  quite  possible 
when  the  Michaelmas  and  Moon  Daisies  make 
clouds  of  blue  and  white  in  September  days, 
and  the  shows  of  summer  are  almost  forgotten. 

We  enjoyed  a  few  hours  in  a  garden  chiefly 
of  Tea  Roses  on  October  17  last,  and  could 
have  gathered  several  blooms  that  the 
exhibitor  would  not  have  passed  by  in  July, 
and  this  in  a  year  of  rain  and  cloud. 
The  garden  was  full  of  Rose  blooms,  which 
were  warm  in  colouring,  firm  in  texture,  and 
richly  fragrant. 

The  National  Rose  Society  has  acted  wisely 
in  making  this  new  and  striking  dejmrture. 
That  such  an  event  should  be  possible  indicates 
the  tremendous  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  hybridisation  during  recent  years, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  Rose 
flowers  of  July  with  those  of  September.  The 
Marie  van  Houtte  will  have  a  deeper  margin 
to  its  creamy  petals  and  the  Papa  Gontiers  a 
richer  hue,  but  those  who  enjoy  the  autumn 
time  of  the  year  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  flowers  that  bloom  not  sparingly  but 
profusely,  even  when  the  first  frosts  have 
shattered  the  Dahlias  and  made  dreary  patches 
of  summer  exotics. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment   of    the    National    Rose    Society    must 


remember  that  the  times  have  changed  and 
are  changing.  It  is  no  longer  a  society  com- 
posed of  members  whose  first  thought  is  an 
exhibition  of  blooms  in  boxes,  but  during  the 
past  three  years  the  remarkable  list  of  new 
subscribers  comjirises  for  the  most  part  Rose 
lovers  who  simply  visit  the  exhibitions  to  see 
new  and  rare  varieties  that  will  make  a  brave 
show  of  colour  in  the  garden  over  as  long  a 
season  as  possible.  That  is  one  aspect  of  the 
society's  work,  and,  of  course,  the  other  is  to 
continue  the  great  competitive  displays  in 
which  all  keen  rosarians  are  deeply  interested. 
We  do  not  know  what  form  the  schedule 
of  this  proposed  autumn  show  will  take,  but 
probably  the  competitive  classes  will  be  small 
and  include  the  China  and  other  classes  which 
are  in  beauty  during  the  first  weeks  of  autumn. 
We  predict  a  beautiful  display.  Many  gardens 
are  full  of  Roses  even  in  this  miserable  year, 
and  given  a  fine  autumn  the  display  should 
prove  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
flower  exhibitions  of  1904.  It  will  certainly 
jjossess  an  element  of  novelty,  which  is  some- 
thing in  these  days  of  flower  shows  which  follow 
one  another  with  almost  wearisome  persistency 
and  have  so  mufli  in  common. 


A    r^ATIONAL    POTATO 
SOCIETY. 

There  is  a  movement  afloat  the  object  of 
which  is  to  form  a  national  society  for  the 
improvement,  classification,  and  general  encou- 
ragement of  the  Potato  and  its  culture.  The 
promoters  say,  with  a  good  deal  of  reason,  if 
there  be  needful  national  societies  for  certain 
well-known  flowers- Roses,  Dahlias,  Carna- 
tions, Sweet  Peas,  Chrysanthemums,  &c. — that 
it  seems  strange  that  in  the  case  of  a  garden 
product  of  such  immense  importance  to  the 
nation,  both  commercially  and  otherwise,  as 
is  the  Potato,  no  body  should  exist  that  can  in 
any  way  give  it  that  assistance  nationally  that 
is  now  given  to  flowers  that,  however  beautiful, 
are,  after  all,  but  inferior  products.  Next  to 
Wheat  we  have  no  home-grown  vegetable 
product  that  enters  so  largely  into  the  people's 
food  as  does  the  famous  esculent,  and  if  any 
society  can  in  any  way  help  to  make  that  escu- 
lent of  greater  value  and  usefulness  to  the 
people  than  it  now  is,  real  good  service  will  be 
done.  It  is  of  some  imj>ortance  to  know  that 
so  far  the  suggestion  as  to  the  formation  of  a 
society  comes  from  impartial  sources.  Bodies 
of  this  kind— as  we  see,  unfortunately,  in  con- 
nexion with  some  popular  flowers  —  consist 
largely  of  raisers  and  traders,  who  have  too 
nmch  pecuniary  interest  in  their  products  to 
render  them  quite  impartial  judges.  It  is  not 
ditiicult  to  find  plenty  of  people  interested  in 


Potatoes  that  have  no  such  pecuniary  objects, 
whilst  raisers  of  novelties  are  comparatively 
few.  The  reference  to  this  pro])osal,  which 
comes  just  now  at  a  very  appropriate  moment, 
naturally  carries  one's  thoughts  back  to  the 
days  of  the  old  international  Potato  exhibi- 
tions, when,  without  doubt,  through  their 
agency  very  much  was  done  to  improve  and 
popularise  the  Potato.  Those  exhibitions  com- 
manded wide  interest,  and  were  distinctly 
objects  of  beauty.  It  was  to  be  deplored  that 
those  shows  fell  through,  but  they  did  so. 
They  were  managed  by  a  committee  that  had 
no  very  primary  objects.  Still,  they  did  great 
good. 

The  promoters  of  the  present  movement, 
however,  have  wider  aims  than  those  that 
existed  some  twenty  years  ago.  Not  only  do 
they  wish  to  see  at  least  one  great  annual  show 
of  tubers  in  a  central  place,  but  they  wish  to  see 
established  several  really  practical  well  con- 
ducted trials  of  new  and  old  varieties  annually 
also.  At  present  we  see  evidences  of  a  desire 
to  make  outrageous  prices  for  some  new  varie- 
ties, such  as  there  can  be  no  justification  for. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  a  determined  efl:'ort  to 
boom  novelties  for  the  purpose  of  securing, 
whilst  they  are  not  yet  plentiful,  abnormal  or 
fancy  price.s.  This  is  not  a  thing  which  com- 
mends itself  to  high-class  traders,  but  seems  to 
be  a  favourite  method  of  creating  an  artificial 
demand  in  other  (juarters.  It  is  such  things  as 
this  that  the  promoters  of  the  proposed  society 
hope  to  correct.  Wonderful  results  in  cropping 
obtained  artificially  are  published  far  and  wide, 
true  or  untrue,  but  there  exists  no  public  body 
to  control  a.ssertions  of  this  description.  Now, 
were  there  say  a  dozen  trial  or  testing  stations 
in  the  kingdom,  each  one  controlled  by  a 
responsible  branch  committee,  each  station  so 
far  as  possible  representing  diverse  soil,  and  in 
each  case  tubers  of  the  same  varieties  were 
planted  under  the  same  conditions  a.nd  treated 
alike  throughout  the  season,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  real  merits  of  all  the  varieties  planted 
must  be  in  that  way  fully  discovered.  Not 
only  would  novelties  show  how  far  they  were 
wonders  or  otherwise,  but  in  the  course  of 
years  it  would  be  possible  to  determine  how 
far  any  older  varieties,  their  seed  tubers  being 
changed  from  plot  to  plot  each  year,  would 
show  evidence  of  that  deterioration  of  which 
much  is  heard  but  is  not  always  fully  proved. 
In  any  case  it  is  evident  that  the  Potato 
society,  if  formed,  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  very  wide  field  for  its  operations,  and 
could  in  time  render  to  the  Potato  very 
valuable  service.  A.  D. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Interesting    Plants    in    Flower. 
Temperate  Moxise. 
Gkevillea   alpina,  G.  Banksii   var.  Foateri,  G. 
ihelenianniana,  and  Leonotis  dubia. 
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Orchid  Houses. 
Acampe  papillosa,  Bulbophyllum  rufinum,  B. 
sechellarum,  Calanthe  madagascariensis,  C.  vestila 
varieties,  Catasetum  fimbriatum,  C.  Iridentatum, 
Cirrhopetalum  gracillimum,  Ccelogyne  fimbriata, 
Cyrabidium  ganimieanuni,  Cynorchis  lowiana,  C. 
purpurascens,  Cypripedium  (various  species), 
Dendrobium  capituliflorum,  D.  Phahenopsis,  I), 
strongylanchum,  and  others,  Eulophia  pulohra, 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  L.  xytriophora,  Macradenia 
lulescens,  Masdevallia  bella,  M.  Chimoera  var. 
Wallisii,  Maxillaria  grandiflora,  M.  puncto-striata, 
Ootomeria  gracilis,  Odontoglossum  grande,  0. 
madrense,  Oncidiura  crispum,  0.  varioosum, 
Platyclinis  cobbiana,  Pleurothallis  maculata,  P. 
pulchella,  Restrepia  striata,  Rodriguezia  secunda, 
and  Vanda  kimballiana. 

T  Rnnge. 

Amasonia  calycina,  Barleria  cristata,  Cleroden- 
dron  speciosuni,  Hymenoeallis  niacrostephana, 
Nerine  (various  species  and  varieties),  and  Tetra- 
nema  mexicana. 

Greenhouse. 

Bouvardias  in  variety,  Calceolaria  Burbiugei, 
Chrysanthemums  in  variety,  Krica  caffra,  E. 
gracilis.  Fuchsia  simplicicaulis.  Geraniums  in 
variety,  Jacobinia  chrysostephana,  Lantanas  in 
variety.  Salvia  azurea,  S.  splendens,  and  many 
other  things. 

Outdoors. 

Colchicums  in  variety.  Asters  in  variety.  Erica 
eiliaris.  Erica  maweana,  and  other  things. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

October  27. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  meeting,  1  —  4  p.m.;  meeting  of  the  committees 
at  12  noon  ;  lecture  at  three  o'clock ;  Annual 
Dinner  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society,  Holborn  Restaurant,  at 
6.30  p.m.,  Mr.  Peter  Barr  in  the  chair. 

October  28. — Horticultural  College,  Swanley, 
meeting  at  24,  Park  Lane  (Indian  Room)  at 
3.30  p.m.,  by  kind  permission  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Brassey. 

October  30.— The  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G., 
opens  the  new  County  Technical  Laboratories, 
Chelmsford,  at  3.30  p.m. 

November  2. — Truro  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days). 

November  3. — Southampton  (two  days)  and 
West  of  England  (two  days)  Horticultural  Shows. 

November     4. — Highgate     (three     days),    Kent 
County  (two  days),  Cardiff  (two  days),   Hereford 
(two  days).  Ascot   (two  days),  and  Northampton 
(two  days)  Horticultural  Shows. 
November  9. — St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
November    10. — Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
Drill    Hall    Meeting ;     National    Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal   Palace   (three 
days)  ;  Devizes  and  Oxford  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 
November  11. — Buxton,  Reading,  Liverpool  (two 
days),     Hampton,    Winchester    (two    days),    and 
Banbury  (two  days)  Chrysanthemum  Shows  ;  East 
Anglian  Horticultural  Club  Meeting. 

November  13. — Blackburn  (two  days),  Leicester 
(two  days),  Shetlield  (two  days),  and  Leeds  Paxton 
(two  days)  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

November  18. — Hull  (two  days)  and  York  (three 
days)  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

November  19. — Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion's Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— 
Examinations  in  liorticulture,  1904. 

1.  Gtucral  J^AUiuiiHitioit.  —  The  society's  annual 
examination  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
horticulture  will  be  held  on  VVednesday,  April  20, 
1904.  The  examination  will  be  held  simultaneously 
in  as  many  different  centres  in  (ireat  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  circumstances  may  demand,  the  society 
being  willing  to  hold  an  examination  wherever  a 
magistrate,  clergyman,  schoolmaster,  or  other 
responsible  person  accustomed  to  examinations  will 
consent  to  supervise  on  the  society's   behalf.     A 


copy  of  the  S3llabus  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  to  the  secretary. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.  W.  Intending  candidates  should  send 
in  their  names  not  later  than  March  1.  Copies  of 
ihe  questions  set  at  the  examinations,  1893 — 1902, 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
office,  price  Is.  //.  School  Teachers''  Examina- 
tion.— The  society  will  also  hold  an  examination 
in  cottage  gardening  on  Tuesday,  .June  21,  1904. 
The  examination  is  intended  for,  and  will  be  con- 
fined to,  elementary  school  teachers.  It  has  been 
undertaken  in  view  of  the  increasing  demand  in 
country  districts  that  the  schoolmaster  shall  be 
competent  to  teach  the  elements  of  cottage  gar- 
dening, and  the  existing  absence  of  any  test 
whatever  of  such  competence.  The  general  con- 
duct of  this  examination  will  be  on  similar  lines  to 
that  of  the  more  general  examination,  save  in 
obvious  points  on  which  they  would  not  apply. 
Full  particulars  will  be  issued  on  and  after 
Januaiy  1,  1904. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  fruit,  floral,  and  Orchid 
3ommittees  of  the  above  sociely  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  next  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate, 
Westminster,  1—4  p.m.  A  paper  on  "Pruning 
Roses,"  by  M.  Viviand  Morel,  will  be  read  at 
three  o'clock.  At  a  general  meeting  held  on  Tues- 
day, the  13th  inst. ,  sixty-five  new  Fellows  were 
elected,  making  a  total  of  1,206  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Scottish  Chrysanthemum  shows. 

The  following  list  of  Scottish  Chrysanthemum 
shows  and  the  dates  on  which  they  open  may  be  of 
value  to  Scottish  readers  :  November  12,  Stirling, 
two  days  :  November  14,  Beith  ;  November  17, 
Dairy  (Ayrshire)  ;  November  18,  Ayr,  Dumfries  ; 
November  19,  Edinburgh,  three  days,  Kilmarnock  ; 
November  20,  Aberdeen,  two  days  ;  November  27, 
Dundee,  two  days,  and  Dunfermline,  two  days. 

The    Horticultural    Colleg'e, 

Swanley.— A  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Indian  Pvoom  at  24,  Park  Lane,  on  Wednesday,  the 
28th  inst.,  at  3.30  p.m.,  by  kind  permission  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Brassey.  An  address  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  "Hall,  M.A.,  Director  of  the  Experi- 
mental Station,  Rothamsted,  on  "Horticultural 
Instruction  for  Women."  The  speakers  will  be 
Viscountess  Falmouth,  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson, 
M.I).,  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Cookburn,  K.C.M.G., 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttelton  Gell,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
.John  Hibbert,  K.C.B.,  Mr.  .J.  C.  Medd,  and  Mrs. 
Peiuber  Reeves. 

County    Technical    Laboratories, 

Chelmsford  (Session  1903-4).— The  opening 
of  the  new  buildings  in  connexion  with  these 
laboratories,  under  the  control  of  the  Essex  Educa- 
tion Committee,  will  take  place  on  the  30th  inst. 
at  3.30  p.m.  The  new  buildings  are  in  King 
Edward's  Avenue,  and  have  just  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  £12,000.  They  comprise 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  laboratories  and 
class-rooms,  together  with  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural museums  and  libraries,  and  provide 
facilities  for  systematic  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture  as  well  as  in  pure  science.  There 
is  a  large  dairy  for  instruction  in  butter  and 
cheese  making  and  the  treatment  of  milk,  and 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  is  the  school 
garden,  three  acres  in  extent,  and  provided  with 
potting-shed  and  hot-houses.  The  laboratories  are 
intended  to  be  a  centre  for  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural information  for  the  whole  county,  and  they 
include  rooms  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  manures, 
foods,  seeds,  &;c. ,  and  for  other  scientific  work 
carried  on  in  the  interest  of  these  industries. 
Cards  of  invitation  to  the  opening  ceremony,  which 
must  be  presented  at  the  door  to  secure  admission, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary.  County  Edu- 
cation Offices,  Chelmsford.  The  laboratories  will 
be  open  for  public  inspection  from  two  to  five  in 
the  afternoon  and  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day. 

Spring  bulbs  ag-ain  in  flower.— A 

year  ago  I  planted  some  Holland-grown  bulbs 
of  Polyanthus  Narcissi  Newton  and  Grand 
Monarque  ;  they  bloomed  well  last  spring,  and  are 
now,  to    my  surprise,   sending  up   well-developed 


out,  and  there  are  others  to  follow.  The  past- 
summer  has  been  very  wet  and  cool,  and  we  have 
had  no  frosts  as  yet,  so  that  probably  the  bulbs 
have  not  ripened  off  in  a  normal  manner  ;  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  is  a  frequent 
result  of  such  seasons. — A.  P.  Saunders,  Hamilton 
Colleye,  Clinton.  Xeiv  York. 

Potato  trials  at  Aug-hton,  Lanca- 
shire.— The  Potato  trials  which  are  annually 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Hutton  of  the  Ormsk'irh 
Advertiser  are  in  a  season  like  this,  when,  owing 
to  the  excessive  rainfall,  disease  is  causing  great 
havoc,  of  more  than  passing  interest.  The  varieties 
under  observation  are  the  newest  of  the  previous 
season  exhibited  at  the  Liverpool  Grain,  Root,  and 
Fruit  show  for  the  special  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
Hutton,  and  are  carefully  planted  on  strong  land 
in  Bold  Lane,  Aughton,  the  grower  being  Mr. 
Henry  Jenkinson,  who  also  lifts  and  weighs  the 
tubers.  It  is  by  such  means  that  a  proper  estimate 
of  their  marketable  value  can  be  gauged,  and  for 
this  Mr.  Hutton  is  deserving  of  very  great  thanks 
for  his  generous  offers.  The  following  results  have 
been  obtained  : — 


Weight 

Weight  produced. 

of  seed. 

sound. 

small,   dtsd. 

Name. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb.         lb. 

Coronation  kidney 

..     2^ 

.     28 

.    1     ..    1" 

Carlotoiiians 

..     2* 

.     21 

.     2     ..       6 

Enterpris^e  .. 

..     3 

.     38 

.     3     ..     12 

Edward  VII. 

..     2i 

.     26 

.     2     ..     14 

Early  May  . . 

..     2 

.     14 

.     2     ..       8 

Fylde  Wonder       . . 

..     8 

.     41 

.     2*     .     13 

General  Buller      . . 

..     2* 

.     17 

2     . .       9 

Maddock's  Excelsior 

■  ■     2J 

.     39 

.     2     ..       7 

Niven'9  Table  Talk* 

..     3i 

.     51 

.     4     ..     2B 

New  (no  name)     . . 

..     21 

.     29 

.     2     ..       5 

New  Majestic 

..     3i 

.     28 

.     1     ..     10 

30 

332 

23i        120 

*  This  was  a  good  shape,  cropper,  and  quality. 
The  growth  in  every  case  had  been  very  strong. 

Dried  Cycas  leaves. — The  importation 
of  dried  Cycas  leaves  has  reached  fabulous  propor- 
tions. But  a  few  years  ago  an  importation  of 
10,000  leaves  was  regarded  as  a  stupendous  trans- 
action. Now  millions  upon  millions  are  brought 
over  without  exciting  surprise. — American  Florist. 

Strawberry    Sensation.  —  This    new 

Strawberry  is  illustrated  in  this  month's  Bulletin 
d' Arboriculture  by  a  coloured  plate.  Messrs. 
Vilmorin  Andrieux  et  Cie,  Paris,  have  introduced 
this  second  early  variety  to  commerce.  The  plant 
is  vigorous,  and  produces  bright  red,  shining  fruits 
larger  than  the  average  size  of  most  large  varieties. 
The  shape  is  bluntly  oblong,  flesh  red,  juicy,  and 
of  good  quality.  The  plant  is  said  to  fruit  very 
freely  ;  it  is  already  widely  grown  in  gardens  in 
France,  and  Le  Bnlletiii.  is  convinced  that  it  will 
long  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  Strawberrj'. 

Kniphofla  modesta.  —  Although  quite 
modest  in  appearance,  this  pretty  little  species 
justifies  its  culture  in  gardens  by  its  distinct 
character  as  compared  with  the  larger  forms  of 
the  well-known  Torch  Lily.  It  is  not  suitable  for 
use  among  coarse-growing  plants,  and  requires  a 
select  position  to  itself,  or  it  may  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  small  species  such  as  K.  rufa,  K. 
Nelsoni,  K.  breviflora,  and  others.  It  is  one  of 
the  last  to  bloom,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
dense  spikes  9  inches  to  1  foot  long  on  stems  3  feet 
high,  these  springing  from  a  tuft  of  long,  narrow, 
grass-like  leaves.  The  buds  are  of  a  reddish  brown 
tint,  while  the  fullj'-expanded  flowers  are  pure 
white  :  from  the  mouth  of  these  protrude  the 
orange  stamens.  It  was  first  discovered  on  the 
mountains  of  Griqualand  East  at  an  elevation  of 
(j,000  feet  by  Mr.  William  Tyson  in  1SS4,  and  soon 
after  found  in  Natal  by  Mr.  J.  Medley  Wood, 
curator  of  the  Durban  Botanic  Garden,  who  sent  it 
to  Kew. — W.  Irving. 

Rudbeckia  subtomentosa.— This,  to 

me,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  late-flowering 
yellow  composites,  not  only  for  its  very  prettily 
formed  flowers,  from  which  the  black  discs  show 
out  clearly  and  strikingly,  but  also  for  its  always 
fresh  and  distinct  leafage,  which  shows  no  sign  of 
decay  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  season.  Each 
plant  forms  a  shapely,  erect-growing  bush,  taking 
to  the  eye  even  when  out  of  flower.  I  should 
place  this  among  the  best  dozen  of  late-flowering 
herbaceous  plants,   and   it   strikes  one  as  strange 


clusters  of   bloom   again.     Some  are  already  fully  I  that  it  is  so  seldom  seen  in  borders. — J.  C.  Tallack 
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Pomolog'ical   Congresn   in  1904.— 

The  Poniologioai  Society  of  France  has  decitled,  in 
reply  to  an  invitation  from  the  Orleans  Horti- 
cultural Society,  to  hold  its  congress  at  Orleans 
next  year. 

MP.  T.  W.  Brown  who  left  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  in  IS'.I'J,  to  go  as  assistant  curator 
at  the  Botanic  Station,  Gold  Coast,  and  afterwards 
was  engaged  by  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to  lay  out 
the  Palace  (iardens  at  Fez,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
laying  out  of  the  grounds  around  the  British 
Pavilion,  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  grounds.  Mr. 
Brown,  we  understand,  ha.s  been  commissioned  by 
the  British  Government  to  carry  out  this  important 
work. 

Phyllostaehys  nigra  in    flower.— 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  you  to  hear  that 
P.  nigra  has  Howered  here  this  year.  Have  you 
any  note  of  its  doing  so  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  ?  As  it  has  been  said  that  the  Bimboo 
always  dies  after  flowering,  perhaps  j'ou  would  be 
able  to  say  whether  this  is  the  invariable  expe- 
rience of  English  growers,  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  death  of  the  plant  can  be  slopped  by 
preventive  measures.  1  have  cut  off  all  flowering 
shoots. — H.  E.  Bisnov,  Miildleton  Vicaraye,  A'i/ii/'s 
Lynn.  [Specimens  of  this  Bamboo  in  flower  were 
shown  from  Ireland  at  the  recent  exhibition  at 
Chiswick.  You  should  read  the  note  about  the 
flowering  of  Bamboos  in  The  Garden,  page  74.] 

Scarcity  of  fruit  in  France.— Loss 

of  trade. — The  fruit  crop  is  poor  this  year,  says 
Lt  Janlin,  not  only  in  England  but  also  in  France, 
and  we,  who  formerly  were  large  exporters,  shall 
be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  importation.  Such 
is  the  result  of  methods  which  have  not  allowed 
our  growers,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  promote 
establishments  capable  of  competing  with  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Thanks  to  the 
progress  there  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
(for  instance  the  introduction  of  refrigerating  cars 
and  cold  chambers  on  board  ship)  we  have  already 
lost  to  fruits  from  California  and  the  Cape,  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  and  American  markets  ; 
and  if  one  is  to  believe  the  Feuille  d' informal  ion 
de  Voffice  dn  commerce  exii'rieur  even  theCalifornian 
preserved  fruits  have,  by  their  low  prices,  less  than 
half  that  of  similar  products  from  France,  com- 
plete]}' put  an  end  to  our  trade  in  the  Far  East. 

The  first  Daffodil  show  in  South 

Africa. — The  ^Metropolitan  Hall,  Burg  Street, 
Cape  Town,  the  scene  of  many  a  noisy  public  meet- 
ing, and  of  more  than  one  political  conference,  was 
the  Mecca  early  in  September  of  a  large  number 
of  horticultural  enthusiasts,  drawn  thither  by  the 
B.iffodil  exhibition  organised  by  the  Sea  Point 
Horticultural  Society.  The  show  of  Daffodils  was 
a  fine  one,  both  as  regards  number  and  quality  of 
blooms,  but  there  were  only  two  competitors, 
due  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  the  prizes  offered 
were  for  "  the  largest  and  best  collection,"  and  not 
for  any  particular  bloom  or  group  of  blooms.  The 
two  competitors  were  Messrs.  H.  M.  Arderne,  The 
Hill,  Claremont,  and  Mr.  T.  Duncan,  of  Sea  Point, 
the  first  prize  being  a  silver  Daffodil  vase,  presented 
by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden, 
London.  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  the  head  of  the  firm, 
who  is  known  as  the  Daffodil  King,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Colony  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  the  vase 
will  be  a  lasting  memento  of  his  brief  stay  in  the 
Peninsula.  The  Daffodils  were  staged  on  two  long 
tables  running  down  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  the 
sight  of  the  golden  Narcissi  against  a  background 
of  pale  green  was  one  which  appealed  strongly  to 
all  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  One  table  was  exclu- 
sively occupied  by  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  Arderne,  the 
winner  of  the  %'ase,  who  sent  no  fewer  than  1,200 
blooms,  containing  ten  varieties,  the  most  con- 
spicuous being  the  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Barri 
conspicuus.  Mr.  Duncan,  who  has  only  recently 
gone  in  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Narcissus,  sent 
thirty  varieties ;  Mr.  Hutt,  of  Maitland,  con- 
tributed nine  varieties,  while  the  gardens  of 
Bishopscourt  were  represented  by  a  large  collection 
of  blossoms.  The  judges  were  Mr.  F.  Cartwright 
and  Mr.  Chalwin,  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  with 
Mr.  G.  B.  van  Zyl,  of  Sea  Point,  as  referee.  They 
awarded  the  first  prize  to  Mr.  Arderne,  and  the 
second  to  Mr.  Duncan,  points  having  been  awarded 


as  follows  :  Quality,  Mr.  Arderne,  ,S0  ;  Mr.  Duncan, 
10.  Variety,  Mr.  Arderne,  10  ;  Mr.  Duncan,  30. 
li'uantity,  Mr.  Arderne,  18  ;  Mr.  Duncan,  5. 
Total,  Mr.  Arderne,  58  ;  Mr.  Duncan,  4.5.  The 
first  prize — the  Barr  vase— will  be  offered  for  com- 
petition annually,  and  will  become  the  property  of 
the  exhibitor  who  wins  it  twice  in  succession.  The 
second  prize  was  a  silver  medal,  the  gift  of  the  Sea 
Point  Horticultural  Society. 

The  preceding  was  taken  from  a  local  newspaper, 
and  the  following  comment,  also  from  a  South 
African  journal,  is  interesting:  "In  the  Metro- 
politan Hall,  Burg  Street,  there  is  to-day  (September 
4)  by  far  the  finest  collection  of  Daffodil  blossoms 
ever  brought  together  in  South  Africa — a  veritable 
'  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold  ' — and  the  result  of  this 
gathering  is  a  focussing,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  golden 
beauty  which  Daffodil  cups  may  contain.  We 
have  to-day  an  exhibition  of  Daffodil  blooms  which 
have  come  to  us  for  very  love,  an  exhibition  which 
proves  that  devotion  to  flora  as  a  queen  among  us 
is  as  yet  a  living  truth,  and  that  around  the  hearts 
of  all  true  gardeners  there  is  woven  '  a  thread  of 
twisted  gold.'  Fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  who 
has  earned  the  sobriquet  of  the  Daffodil  King, 
commenced  in  earnest  the  cultivation  of  his 
favourite  flower,  the  Daffodil  or  Narcissus.  The 
bulbs  could  then  be  purchased  for  a  penny  each. 
Mr.  Barr  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  600  varieties 
introduced  into  our  garden."!,  the  prices  of  which 
range  from  one  penny  to  fifty  guineas,  and  whilst 
on  a  visit  here  Mr.  Barr  lectured  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  on  his  favourite  flower  that  he  has 
largely  helped  towards  the  wonderful  display  of 
blooms,  one  amateur,  Jlr.  H.  M.  Arderne,  alone 
contributing  over  1,000,  in  evidence  at  the  Metro- 
politan Hall  to-daj'." 

Destructive  fruit  pests.— A  paper  on 

"Destructive  Fruit  Pests,"  read  by  Mr.  W.  Home, 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Home  and  Sons,  of  Cliffe, 
Rochester,  before  the  Council  of  the  National  Fruit 
Growers'  Federation,  recently,  has  been  issued 
in  leaflet  form.  It  is  particularly  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  it  treats  with  Mr.  Home's  recent 
discovery  of  capturing  larvae  of  the  Codlin  moth 
before  it  changes  into  chrysalis.  At  the  outset 
Mr.  Home  enumerates  five  of  the  principal  pests 
which,  he  saj's,  they  are  now  able  to  capture. 
They  are  the  winter  moth,  mottled  umber  moth, 
March  moth,  Apple  blossom  weevil,  and  Codlin 
moth.  Mr.  Home  says  it  is  clear  that  it  is  most 
important  to  the  success  of  fruit  growing  that  all 
fruit  trees,  including  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries,  should  be  dressed  from  October  to  May, 
and  he  intimates  that  at  some  future  time  he  hopes 
he  may  be  able  to  say  how  to  intercept  another 
pest  that  is  still  at  large,  called  tortrix  moth. 

Early-flowering-  Chrysanthe- 
mums  and  the  weather.— During   the 

fifteen  years  I  have  grown  these  plants  outdoors  I 
never  remember  such  trying  weather  as  that 
through  which  we  have  passed  during  the  last 
three  or  four  months.  Throughout  June  and  early 
July  the  plants  were  quite  satisfactory,  but 
though  in  the  succeeding  months  they  certainly 
developed  into  little  bushes,  the  growth  could  not 
ripen  owing  to  the  absence  of  sunshine.  When 
the  flowering  period  came  the  weight  of  the  flowers 
was  too  much  for  the  stems.  It  was  a  pitiable 
sight  each  morning  when  an  inspection  of  the 
collection  was  made.  Before  the  flowers  could  free 
themselves  from  their  soddened  condition  other 
heavy  falls  of  rain  followed,  so  that  within  a  few 
days,  or  a  week  at  most,  the  blooms  began  to  damp 
and  decay,  until  in  the  end  many  of  them  were 
absolutely  rotten.  There  were  occasional  intervals 
of  a  day  or  two  of  fine  weather,  and  in  proof  of 
the  recuperative  powers  of  the  early-flowering 
border  Chrysanthemums  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out  how  quickly  the  plants  began  to  reassert 
themselves,  so  much  so  that  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  the  display  was  very  bright.  As  an 
instance  I  may  mention  that  splendid  plants  of 
Goacher's  Crimson  in  the  very  wet  weather  were 
blooming  in  profusion,  but  the  display  was  cut 
short  by  the  flowers  damping  very  badly.  But 
during  a  spell  of  dry  weather  the  decay  had 
stopped,  and  the  flowers  soon  recovered.  This 
experience   in  a  season    unique   in   respect   to   its 


trying  climatic  conditions  should  prove  most  con- 
clusively the  value  of  these  plants  in  a  normal 
season.  Well-ripened  wood  is  essential  with  plants 
intended  for  outdoor  displays,  in  which  case  the 
flowers  are  easily  maintained  on  strong  and  erect 
footstalks.  Though  the  growths  were  somewhat 
green  in  early  September  the  display  made  by  a 
dozen  to  eighteen  varieties  then  in  full  bloom  was 
very  fine  indeed,  and  it  was  onlj'  as  these  varieties 
were  attaining  full  development  that  rain  and 
wind  resulted  in  failure.  This  present  season 
should  not  deter  intending  growers  from  embarking 
on  their  cultivation,  as  the  early-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums have  been  one  of  the  brightest  subjects  in 
the  hardy  border  during  the  past  season,  notwith- 
standing their  premature  failure. — D.  B.  Crane, 
Jli'jhgafe,  A^ 

Lotus  peliorrhynCUS.  —  There  has,  I 
think,  always  been  considerable  doubt  about  this 
plant  growing  out  in  the  open,  even  in  this 
favoured  part  of  England.  Here  in  my  garden  it 
grows  freely,  and  during  May  is  a  beautiful  sight 
with  its  Indian  red  flowers  and  grey  green  foliage. 
It  is  doing  well  on  a  sunny  bank,  and  requires 
moisture  for  its  roots.  My  plant  has  been  growing 
out  of  doors  in  its  present  position  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  it  is  spreading  extensively. — 
William  Sich,  Gunicalloe,  Helston,  Cornwall. 

Potato  Northern  Star.— It  seems  quite 

evident  that  those  who  purchased  seed  of  this 
Potato  at  such  a  high  price  in  the  spring  will  have 
made  a  profitable  investment,  for  it  appears  to 
have  proved  an  extraordinary  cropper.  Though 
there  will  be  large  quantities  on  the  market,  the 
price  has  started  high,  and  it  is  selling  well.  At 
t:i4  per  cwt.,  which  is  the  lowest  price  I  have  yet 
heard  of  its  being  disposed  of,  it  leaves  a  good 
margin  of  profit  beyond  what  would  be  obtained 
on  an  ordinary  crop  of  Potatoes  after  making  full 
allowance  for  cost  of  seed. 

Yellow    Tomatoes    tor    market.— 

These  are  more  appreciated  than  formerly,  and  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  it  would  pay  to 
grow  them  in  quantity  for  market.  My  experience 
has  been  in  a  retail  trade,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  the  demand  has  steadily  increased.  The  first 
season  they  sold  very  slowly,  but  this  year  though 
a  much  larger  quantity  was  grown  it  was  not  equal 
to  the  demand,  and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
making  "id.  per  lb.  more  for  them  than  for  the 
best  red  varieties. — A.  Hemsley. 

A  remarkable  Epidendrum.— When 

visiting  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Loudon,  at  Allanshaw, 
Hamilton,  N.B. ,  recently,  Mr.  T.  Finnic,  the  head 
gardener,  drew  ray  attention  to  a  very  fine  plant  of 
Epidendrum  vitellinum,  bearing  some  thirty-one 
racemes  of  flowers.  It  is  some  2  feet  high  and 
2  feet  through.  The  plant  was  given  to  Mr. 
Finnie  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  had  only  four  or 
five  bulbs,  and  be  has  cultivated  it  with  so  much 
skill  that  it  is  now  almost,  possibly  altogether,  an 
unique  specimen  of  this  Epidendrum. — A.  P.  H. 

A     charming'     combination.  —  The 

long  shoots  of  the  common  Virginian  Creeper  have 
twined  themselves  among  the  branches  of  a  tall- 
growing  Laurel,  and  it  looks  as  if  tongues  of  flame 
were  thrusting  themselves  out  from  amid  the  deep 
green  of  the  Laurel  branches.  In  this  way  the 
dying  year  slowly  burns  itself  out  in  shrubbery, 
woodland,  and  hedgerow,  and  those  who  seek  for 
rich  autumnal  hues  in  vegetation  can  find  them  in 
abundance.  In  the  case  of  this  fiery  Laurel  Nature 
had  done  its  work  much  more  deftly  than  man 
could  perform  it,  with  the  further  advantage  of 
heightened  effect.  I  have  seen  bunches  of  Privet 
lit  up  in  the  same  way,  just  as  the  festoons 
of  Bryony  variegate  the  russety  hedgerows  in 
country  lanes. 

Marigolds  in  pots. — African  and  French 
Marigolds  are  unusual  subjects  to  cultivate  in  pots, 
but  I  have  at  the  present  time  specimens  of  the 
former  3  feet  or  so  in  height  in  medium-sized  pots 
which  are  literally  laden  with  blossom.  They 
are,  of  course,  under  glass.  One  African  is  of 
quite  deep  orange,  another  is  pure  deep  gold,  and 
no  early  Chrysanthemum  I  have  seen  supplies 
these  colours  to  such  a  depth.  They  require 
plenty  of  water  on  a  drying  day,  as  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  and  once  a  week  they  have  a  slight 
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surface  dressing  of  Clay's  Fertilizer,  the  other  of 
soot.  They  will  no  doubt  go  on  blooming  so  long 
as  the  weather  keeps  mild.  The  striped  French 
Marigold  has  formed  a  dense  bush,  and  is  laden 
with  blossoms,  with  the  rich  markings  belonging  to 
the  fine  Scotch  strains.  The  peculiar  perfume  of 
the  Marigolds,  being  more  pronounced  in  the 
foliage  than  in  the  flowers,  is  not  perceptible 
unless  it  is  touched  ;  but  even  if  it  was  apparent 
it  is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  blooms  in  the  waning  autumn  days. — 
R.  Dean. 
Daedalacanthus  parvus.— About  two 

years  ago  tliis  D;edalacanthus  was  given  an  award 
of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  under 
the  name  of  Ditdalacanthus  Watti.  Since  then  it 
has  made  headway  in  popular  favour,  one  great 
recommendation  being  the  fact  that  it  may  be  had 
in  flower  throughout  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
months.  The  genus  Dajdalacanthus  now  includes 
many  of  the  plants  formerly  grown  under  the  head 
of  Eranthemuni,  the  most  frequently  met  with  of 
which  is  that  formerly  known  as  Eranthemuni 
nervosum,  but  which  is  now  Da^dalacanthus 
nervosus.  The  newer  form  (parvus)  bears  a 
certain  amount  of  resemblance  to  it,  but  difi'ers 
in  many  well-marked  features,  flowering,  as  it  does, 
when  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  while  the  flowers, 
which  are  in  short  spikes,  are  about  an  inch  across 
and  of  a  deep  bluish  purple.  A  succession  is  kept 
up  from  one  spike  with  its  large  bracts  for  some 
time,  while  frequently  sutiScient  flowers  are  ex- 
panded at  once  to  form  quite  a  cluster.  Like  most 
of  its  class  it  is  of  easy  propagation  and  culture, 
for  cuttings  strike  root  readily,  and  the  plants 
thrive  with  the  treatment  given  to  the  general  run 
of  stove  or  intermediate  house  subjects.  During 
the  height  of  summer  it  will  succeed  even  in  the 
greenhouse. — H.  P. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


AUTUMN    PLANTING. 

A  LL  expert  rosarians  are  agreed  that  autumn 
/\  planting  gives  the  best  results,  so  that 

/  %         where  the  land  has  been  prepared  or 

/  \  can  soon  be  cleared  and  trenched, 
J  \.  there  is  no  better  time  than  late 
October  and  November  to  carry  out 
the  work.  Where  there  is  a  choice  of  situa- 
tions, select  a  place  well  away  from  other  trees 
open  to  the  south  and  west  and  even  east,  but 
sheltered  from  north.  Do  not  attempt  to  plant 
Roses  in  shrubberies  or  near  to  large  rooted  trees 
or  hedges,  or  failure  must  result.  The  more  open 
the  situation  the  less  liability  there  is  to  mildew, 
orange  fungus,  and  other  pests.  If  amateur 
growers  in  a  certain  district  could  combine  and 
rent  a  good  piece  of  farm  land,  they  would 
frequently  be  more  successful,  especially  at  exhibi- 
tions, than  is  possible  in  a  small  garden,  but 
wherever  the  situation,  let  the  ground  be  well 
trenched  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  more,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  subsoil  below,  but  incorporate  with 
it  some  basic  slag  and  farmyard  manure. 

Do  not  attempt  to  plant  until  the  ground  has 
been  trenched  some  time  to  allow  the  soil  to  settle 
down.  If  the  plants  arrive  in  the  meantime,  Strip 
them  of  all  their  foliage  and  heel  in  deeply  under 
a  north  wall  or  hedge,  and  water  the  roots  at  the 
same  time.  In  planting  I  like  to  give  each  plant 
a  handful  of  bone-dust,  mixing  it  well  with  the 
soil,  and  should  the  staple  soil  be  very  wet,  it  is 
better  to  prepare  some  compost  consisting  of  fine 
loam  or  old  pot-soil,  burnt  earth,  or  burnt  garden 
refuse,  leaf-soil,  and  spent  hot-bed  manure  in  equal 
parts;  give  each  plant  a  peck  of  this  when 
planting,  allowing  it  to  percolate  well  among  the 
fine  rootlets. 

As  to  actual  planting,  the  main  point  to  remem- 
ber is  to  spread  out  well  the  roots  so  that  they  are 
not  cramped.  Two  can  plant  a  Rose  much  better 
than  one.  Place  the  dwarfs  or  bushes  just  below 
where  budded,  and  as  most  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas 
and  even  H.P.'s  are  budded  on  seedling  Briar,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  out  a  deeper  hole  for 
these  so   that    the    Briar   roots   can   strike   down 


straight.  The  Manetti  stock  and  Briar  cutting 
are  more  inclined  to  spread.  A  wider  hole,  there- 
fore, and  not  so  deep,  is  best  in  this  case. 

The  roots  of  all  plants  should  be  gone  over  with 
a  sharp  knife,  and  the  jagged  ends  cut  clean  and 
embryo  suckers  removed.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
cut  away  the  roots  recklessly.  Where  they  are  of 
great  length  they  may  be  shortened  a  little,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  more  roots  a  plant  possesses, 
especially  fibrous  ones,  the  more  successful  will  it 
be.  Make  the  soil  very  firm  excepting  that  on  the 
surface.  This  I  like  to  leave  as  rough  as  possible, 
especially  if  the  ground  is  rather  wet  at  the  time 
of  planting.  As  to  arrangement,  if  possible  plant  in 
beds  or  borders  that  are  not  too  wide,  in  order  that 
one  may  cut  and  tend  the  plants  without  treading 
on  the  soil.  The  distance  to  plant  must  be  some- 
what regulated  by  the  vigour  of  the  varieties. 
Such  sorts  as  White  Lady  would  be  none  too  close 
if  planted  15  inches  apart,  whereas  Margaret 
Dickson  and  Ulrich  Brunner  would  benefit  by 
2  feet  each  way.  Standards  and  half-standards 
should  be  planted  about  2  feet  6  inches  apart  each 
way.  For  the  latter,  as  soon  as  the  hole  is  opened 
fasten  a  neat  stake  in  the  ground  and  attach  the 
stem  of  the  tree  to  it. 

When  one  year  old  standards  are  obtained  it  is 
best  to  leave  on  the  stake  which  is  sent  with  the 
tree,  as  this  prevents  the  head  being  blown  out  by 
the  wind.  After  pruning  this  is  not  likely  to 
occur.  All  long  shoots  on  standards  or  dwarfs 
should  be  cut  back  to  about  3  feet. 

Climbing,  pillar,  or  pergola  Roses  need  special 
care  as  regards  the  soil.  Being  permanent  they 
soon  exhaust  the  soil  •  unless  a  good  hole  is 
opened  in  the  first  place.  One  2  feet  wide  and 
2  feet  6  inches  deep  is  none  too  much.  Where  soil 
is  poor  a  few  barrowfuls  of  good  loam  and  manure 
will  more  than  repay  one  for  the  trouble.  We 
should  not  see  such  puny  climbers  on  walls,  pillars, 
and  arches  if  better  preparation  were  given  in  the 
matter  of  initial  planting.  Where  soil  is  water- 
logged give  a  few  inches  of  rubble,  or  lay  a  few 
drain  pipes  to  the  nearest  waterway.  Borders  or 
beds  for  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  should  be 
raised  a  few  inches  above  the  ordinary  level,  and 
to  do  this  add  plenty  of  gritty  soil,  such  as 
clearings  from  brooks,  burnt  garden  refuse,  &c. 
Even  in  a  wet  season  like  the  present  Tea  Roses 
in  borders  prepared  in  this  way  have  grown 
marvellously. 

As  to  covering  the  soil  with  manure  after 
planting,  I  believe  a  more  baneful  practice  was 
never  advised,  sun  and  air  being  as  essential  to  the 
roots  of  plants  as  to  ourselves.  If  manure  be 
given  to  established  plants  let  it  be  forked  in  at 
the  same  time.  For  protecting  Tea  and  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses  in  bush  form  nothing  can  surpass 
earthing  up  round  the  base  to  a  depth  of  3  inches 
or  4  inches,  and  if  further  protection  is  needed 
some  Bracken  Fern,  Wheat  straw,  or  Heather  is 
very  good.  Standards  should  have  some  dry 
material  stuffed  into  the  tops,  but  in  all  cases 
remove  the  litter  when  the  weather  is  mild.  I 
would  urge  on  planters  the  desirability  of  using 
every  available  bit  of  wall  space,  be  it  low  or  high, 
for  the  glorious  Tea  Roses.  Get  out  some  good 
large  holes,  fill  with  good  compost,  and  one  may 
grow  specimens  here  equal  to  and  surpassing  those 
seen  in  pots  at  exhibitions.  Philomel. 


ROSE    DOROTHY    PERKINS. 

Of  the  numerous  Roses  styled  garden  Roses, 
at  the  present  time  none  excels  this  American- 
raised  variety  for  autumn  flowering  in  the  open. 
It  is  indeed  a  gem,  and,  as  probably  many  well 
remember,  it  caused  quite  a  sensation  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Rose  show  at  Holland 
House  in  1902,  when  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son 
had  a  gorgeous  display  of  it  there.  As  shown 
by  them  the  colour  was  especially  pleasing — a 
rich,  soft  rose.  Thinking  what  a  grand  variety 
this  should  make  for  covering  a  pole  in  the  open  I 
procured  from  this  firm  a  stout  plant,  furnished  as 
it  was  with  two  shoots  12  feet  long,  which  proved 
to  me  what  a  grand  habit  the  plant  has.  I  pre- 
pared a  good  station  and  put  out  my  plant  from 
the  pot,  tying  the  two  shoots  to  a  pole  at  once  in 


November.  I  might  say  from  almost  every  eye 
on  these  two  shoots  growths  were  produced  of 
about  a  foot  long,  which  were  terminated  with  a 
cluster  of  rich  rose-coloured  fragrant  flowers. 
Especially  during  the  month  of  September  were 
the  blooms  a  blaze  of  colour,  and  the  length  of 
time  each  one  lasted  surprised  all  who  saw  them. 
The  growth,  too,  from  the  base  is  most  promising. 
Instead  of  two  shoots  there  are  at  least  half  a 
dozen.  I  look  upon  this  Rose  as  one  of  the  best 
introductions  of  recent  years.         E.  Molyneux. 
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AN   HOUR   WITH    THE   HOLLY- 


T 


HOCK.- 
r  ■  ->HE  Hollyhock  (Alth;ea  rosea)  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Malvaceie,  and 
in  the  Linnwan  classification  of 
plants  we  find  it  in  the  class  and 
order  Monadelphia  polyandria.  In 
the  botanical  catalogues  it  is 
described  as  a  hardy  biennial  with  red  flowers, 
blooming  in  August  indigenous  to  China,  first 
known  in  England  in  1573.  Dr.  Turner,  how- 
ever, in  a  work  published  in  l.")64  (nine  years 
earlier  !)  speaks  of  it  as  a  well-known  plant. 
According  to  these  authorities,  then,  whichever 
may  be  correct,  it  is  no  new  candidate  for 
popular  favour.  But  we  think  it  may  lay 
claim  to  a  still  higher  antiquity.  Pliny,  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  his  twenty-first  book,  writes 
of  a  Rose  with  the  stalks  of  a  mallow  and  the 
leaves  of  a  pot-herb.  What  can  this  be  if  not 
the  flower  now  under  discussion  1 

The  old  English  writers  spelt  the  word 
Hollihocke,  Holyoak,  and  Holyock,  whence  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Sa.xon  "  Holihec."  Linnaeus  considered  it  a 
distinct  genus,  and  named  it  Alcea,  from  the 
Greek  word  AXx'U  i'l  allusion  to  its  medical 
properties,  on  account  of  which  it  was  formerly 
much  valued. 

In  a  work  translated  from  the  German, t  and 
published  in  London  nearly  three  centuries 
ago,  we  have  the  following  particulars  : 

"There  be  divers  sorts  of  Mallowes,  whereof 
some  be  of  the  garden  and  some  be  wild,  the 
which  also  be  of  divers  kinds.  The  garden 
mallow  (Hollyhock),  called  the  winter  or 
beyond-sea  Rose,  is  of  divers  sortes,  not  onely 
in  leaves,  stalkes,  and  growing,  but  in  proposi- 
tion, colour,  and  flowers ;  for  some  be  single, 
some  double,  some  white,  some  carnation,  some 
of  a  cleere  or  light  red,  some  of  a  darke  red, 
some  gray  and  speckled."  Then  follows  a 
description,  in  which  it  is  called  "  the  Great 
Tame  Mallow,  with  great  round  rough  leaves, 
larger,  whiter,  and  unevener  than  the  leaves  of 
the  other  hockes  or  mallowes.  The  stalke  is 
roiinde,  and  groweth  sixe  or  seaven  foote  high 
or  more.  .  .  .  The  root  is  great  and  long, 
and  continueth  a  long  time,  putting  forth 
yeerely  newe  leaves  and  stalks."  It  is  there 
called  Malva  sativa  and  Rosa  ultramarina. 

It  is  evident  that  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Hollyhock  was  much  prized  and 
generally  cultivated ;  for  Gerard,  writing  at 
that  time,  states  that  it  was  then  sown  in 
gardens  almost  everywhere.  In  Gerard's 
Herbal    (edition    1636)    are    three    plates    of 


*  This  excellent  treatise  on  the  Ilullyhuck  is  puhlished  by 
kind  permisaiun  of  the  author,  Mr.  \\'il)iaiu  Paul,  F.L.S.  It 
is  the  best  history  of  the  flower  that  has  appeared,  and  we 
Ihoiiyht  that  its  reissue  in  the  pages  uf  THE  Garden  would 
be  nistructive.  We  have  taken  this  from  Mi-.  Paul  s  "  t'on- 
trilnitions  to  Horticultural  Literature"  (IS02),  Imt  it  was 
orisiinally  published  as  a  pamphlet,  the  second  edititju,  in 
Itf-'iS.  As  it  is  nearly  out  of  print,  and  will  not  be  repub- 
lished, we  have  ventured  to  introduce  it  here. 

t  "A  Kew  Herbal,  or  Historie  of  Plants.'  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Kembert  Dodoens  by  Heru-y  Lyte,  Ksq. 
London,  15S6. 
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Hollyhocks  :  "The  Single  Garden  Hollihocks," 
which  we  assume  to  be  the  type  of  the  garden 
varieties  of  our  day  ;  "  The  Jagged  Strange 
Hollihock,"  whence  apparently  have  descended 
Sulphurea  palmata  and  others  of  that  strain  ; 
and  "The  Double  Purple  Hollihock."  The 
writer  also  speaks  of  another  "  which  bringeth 
forth  a  great  atalke,  of  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  growing  to  the  form  of  a  small 
tree.  The  flowers  are  very  great  and  double, 
as  the  greatest  Rose  or  Double  Peiony,  of  a 
deepe  red  color,  tending  to  blackness."  ■■ 

In  Miller's  "Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Dic- 
tionary" (London,  1724),  we  find  the  Hollyhock 
described  as  "  a  plant  of  considerable  variety, 
bearing  red,  white,  purple,  black,  and  other 
coloured  flowers.  They  neither  want  beauty 
or  stature,  seldom  bearing  their  flower-stems 
less  that  six  foot  from  the  ground,  and  are 
commonly  garnished  with  their  rose  -  like 
blossoms  above  half  their  height."  .  .  . 
"  Mr.  Bradley  directs  to  plant  them  out  into  a 
rich  ground,  in  either  September  or  March, 
and  then  they  will  begin  to  flower  in  July  or 
August  ;  and  that  in  order  to  make 
their  flowers  large  they  should  be  fre- 
quently watered  in  the  summer  time ; 
though  they  die  to  the  ground  every 
winter,  they  spring  again,  and  will 
stand  several  years ;  and  for  their 
largeness  and  lastingness  may  very 
well  be  planted  among  the  flowering 
kinds  in  wilderness  walks,  or  in  lines 
in  avenues  of  trees."  Miller  informs 
us  that  he  received  seeds  from  Istria, 
gathered  from  plants  growing  spon- 
taneously in  the  fields ;  the  plants 
raised  from  them  bore  single  red 
flowers ;  but  other  seeds  received  from 
Madras  produced  double  flowers  of 
various  colours.  Plants  bearing  single 
flowers  might  have  been  expected 
from  seeds  gathered  in  the  fields, 
whereas  the  latter  were  probably 
selected  from  long-cultivated  plants, 
whence  the  issue  would  as  a  conse- 
quence, be  more  varied  and  more 
highly  organised. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  Hollyhock  is  not  indigenous  to 
Britain.  Linn;eus  assigns  it  to  Siberia, 
but  China  is  generally  given  as  its 
native  place.  In  the  south  of  China 
it  is  found  only  in  a  cultivated  state  ; 
the  northern  parts  and  Chinese  Tar- 
tary  are  more  correctly  the  districts 
it  naturally  adorns.  It  does  not 
appear  to  extend  to  Japan,  for  in  Thunberg's 
"Flora  Japonica"  it  is  spoken  of  thus :  "  Crescit 
uhi(/ue  (■iiltd.  Floret  lunio  Julio.  Variat 
Jlorilius,  albis,  ridivis,  plenis  et  simplicibus." 
The  French  ascribe  it  to  Syria,  and  plants 
bearing  yellow  flowers  have  been  found  wild 
among  the  rocks  around  Kurreechane. 

We  think,  from  the  evidence  aflbrded,  we 
shall  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth  in  claiming 
for  our  flower  a  300  years'  naturalisation  on 
British  soil.  We  can  imagine  how  much  it 
would  be  cherished  on  its  first  introduction, 
though  the  flowers  were  but  single  and  probably 
dingy  in  colour.  It  was  a  stately  plant — tall, 
majestic,  and  not  without  a  share  of  rude 
massive  grandeur,  which  would  well  adapt  it 
for  the  decoration  of  early  British  gardens. 
As  with  most  flowers  of  long  standing,  we 
have  no  sources  whence  to  draw  the  materials 
for  a  history  of  its  early  development.  Such 
events  were  not  chronicled  in  the  olden  times  ; 
and  hence,  for  want  of  facts,  we  must  be 
content  to  suggest  probabilities,  and  drop  the 


early  links  in  the  chain  of  History.  Starting 
from  the  period  of  its  introduction,  and  allow- 
ing a  few  generations  to  be  raised  successively 
from  seed  in  an  improved  soil,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  it  would  become  varied  in  colour, 
and  increase  in  size  and  fulness  as  the  natural 
result  of  cultivation.  This  would  likely  obtain 
for  it  an  enlarged  circle  of  admirers,  which 
would  give  fresh  impulses  to  the  cultivator, 
and  thus  hasten  on  its  civilisation.  This  state 
of  gradual  improvement  probably  went  on  for 
a  space  of  250  years,  and  might  have  continued 
to  this  moment,  had  not  one  cultivator  stepped 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  and,  working  free  from 
professional  trammels,  followed  a  course  of 
culture  dictated  by  his  own  observation  and 
experience.  This  man  was  Mr.  Charles  Baron, 
a  man  unversed  in  garden  literature,  unused 
to  move  among  the  skilled  in  the  hidden  and 
mysterious  art,  and  probably  knowing  little  of ', 
the  vegetable  kingdom  beyond  what  existed 
within  the  boundary  of  his  own  small  garden 
plot.  The  Hollyhock  was  his  favourite  flower; 
to  attend  to  it  was  his  recreation  ;  his  labour 


skill.  As  we  look  upon  this  flower  in  its 
improved  condition,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  amateurs,  for 
what  other  surpasses  it  in  warmth  of  colouring, 
symmetry,  and  general  magnificence  1  We  do 
not  know  that  we  could  do  better  than  quote 
here  the  remarks  of  a  contemporary  writer  : 
"  The  Hollyhock  for  several  years  past  has  had 
much  to  complain  of  from  the  undue  neglect 
with  which  it  has  been  treated.  Here  and 
there  it  has  found  a  discerning  patron,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  floral  world  has  been 
influenced  by  a  Dahlia  excitement,  from  which 
it  is  now  subsiding  in  sober  disposition  to 
judge  all  flowers  by  their  respective  merits. 
The  Rose  is  again  the  queen,  and  the  Holly- 
hock is  again  at  court."  *  It  is  true  the  Dahlia, 
the  Pelargonium,  and  others,  have  each  their 
peculiar  beauties,  and  their  absence  would 
create  an  immeasurable  void  in  Flora's  throng; 
the  only  pity  is  that  they  are  robbed  of  their 
gay  attire  by  the  first  breath  of  frost,  while  the 
hardy  nature  of  the  Rose  and  the  Hollyhock 
carries    them    forward    fresh     and     beautiful 


c.\llistemon:  salignos  at  menabilly. 


*  This  last  descriptiun  applies  with  remarkable  accuracy 
to  some  of  our  finest  modern  varieties. 


was  a  labour  of  love.  And  thus  a  shoemaker 
of  Walden,  by  concentrating  his  attention  on  a 
single  species  of  plant,  soon  distanced  all  com- 
petitors, and  originated  those  flowers  which 
form  one  of  the  most  striking  and  gorgeous 
feature  of  modern  flower  gardens.  To  rightly 
appreciate  his  labours,  we  must  not  compare 
his  seedlings  —  known  as  Magnum  Bonum, 
Rosea  grandiflora,  etc. — with  those  figured  in 
Gerard's  Herbal,  in  which  the  flowers, 
sparsely  scattered  along  the  stem,  nod  and 
droop  at  the  bidding  of  every  breeze — for  they 
had  long  been  numbered  with  the  things  that 
were— but  with  those  of  other  cultivators  of 
the  same  date.  The  distinguishing  characters 
of  the  kinds  he  originated  are  their  more 
perfect  form,  greater  substance,  closer  arrange- 
ment of  petals,  and  greater  proximity  of  the 
flowers  on  the  spike.  Hence,  they  would  appear 
an  advance  in  every  important  point.  But  we 
must  not  suppose  this  improvement  to  have 
been  the  offspring  of  a  single  efibrt.  From 
month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  did 
this  indefatigable  cultivator  toil,  and  the  result 
is  a  monument  of  perseverance  as  well  as  of 


throughout  the  chilly  months  of  autumn. 
When  others  languish  and  decay,  they  fear- 
lessly confront  the  blast,  their  many-coloured 
blossoms  often  enlivening  for  a  long  period  the 
desolation  caused  by  a  single  frosty  night. 

William  Paul,  F.L.S. 
(To  be  continued.) 


CALLISTEMON     SALIGNUS. 

Growing  in  Mr.  Jonathan  Rashleigh's  noted 
garden  at  Menabilly,  Cornwall,  is  the  subject 
of  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  about 
12  feet  in  height  and  as  much  in  diameter,  and 
in  July  is  literally  covered  with  flower.  It  is 
known  at  Menabilly  under  the  name  of  Calli- 
stemon  salignus,  and  has  pale  yellow  blossoms. 
This  agrees  with  the  account  of  C.  salignus  in 
"  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening,"  where 
the  flowers  of  this  species  are  described  as 
straw-coloured,  but  I  believe  that  in  the 
present  day  the  authorities  at  Kew  hold  that 
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C.  salignus  has  crimson  flowers,  and  that  it  is 
synonymous  with   Metrosideros   floribunda  of 
nurserymen.     The  Bottle-brush  trees,  as  they 
are    popularly    termed,    are     very    attractive 
when  in  full  bloom,  the  flowers  forming  dense 
cylindrical  masses  round  the  shoots  4  inches 
or   so  in   length   and   3    inches   through,   the 
closely  packed  stamens  producing  an  appear- 
ance very  like  a  bottle-brush.     In  the  south- 1 
west  these   Callistemons  succeed  well  in  the  ;' 
open  ground   and  generally  flower  profusely, 
growing  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil.     Large 
specimens  in  perfect  health  are  to  be  met  with  j 
here  and  there,  but  I  have  never  known  such  a 
fine   example   as   the   one   at  Menabilly  here 
illustrated.     I  have  seen  plants  with  crimson  I 
and   scarlet    flowers   in   various 
gardens  growing  under  the  names 
of  C.  linearis,  C.  rigidus,  and  C. 
lanceolatus,  but   whether  these 
titles  agree  with  the  present  day 
nomenclature    I    am   unable   to 
say.      The    Callistemons,    with 
the     Beaufortias,     Calothamni, 
Metrosideros,  and  Melaleucas,  all 
handsome    flowering    trees,   are 
members  of  the  Myrtle  family, 
and  come  from  Australia. 

S.  W.  FiTZHEEBEET. 


months.  When  of  sufficient  size  the  young 
plants  are  transplanted  in  rows  between 
Plantain  trees.  In  dry  weather  they  require 
water  about  every  third  day,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  it  is  necessary  to  dig  a  trench  between 
every  third  row  to  carry  ofl'  the  superfluous 
water.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  Plantains 
are  taken  out,  and  a  row  planted  along  the 
middle  of  each  bed  to  preserve  the  necessary 
coolness  to  the  Arecas,  which,  at  the  expiration 
of  five  years,  have  usually  attained  the  height 
of  5  feet  and  begin  toproduce  fruits.  Most  of 
the  Betel  Nut  plantations  in  Mysore  are 
interspersed  with  Cocoanut  trees.  Limes, 
Jack  Fruit,  and  other  trees  to  give  shade  and 
freshness  to  the  soil. 
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THE   BETEL    NUT   PALIM. 

(Areca  Catechu.) 

ONE  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  valu- 
able amongst  the 
many  notable  trees 
of  this  great  and 
useful  order  is  the 
Areca,  or  Betel  Nut  Palm. 
Widely  distributed  as  it  is 
throughout  the  East,  it  is  also 
one  of  the  best  known  species, 
some  twenty  or  more  of  which 
have  been  described.  Areca 
Catechu  forms  an  erect  slender 
stem,  bearing  at  its  summit  a 
crown  of  graceful  leaves,  amongst 
which  the  spadices  hang  in 
great  clusters  of  egg  -  shaped 
fruits,  each  one  formed  when 
ripe  of  a  thick  fibrous  pericarp, 
enclosing  one  seed  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  an  ordinary  Nutmeg. 
The  species  is  a  native  of 
Cochin  China  and  the  islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  where, 
as  also  in  India,  it  is  largely  cul- 
tivated, chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
the  nuts  or  seeds.  The  plant 
does  not  succeed  at  any  distance 
from  the  sea,  nor  at  an  elevation 
over  3,000  feet.  Clumps  or 
avenues  of  Betel  Palnis  are  to  be  seen  in  most ,  In  Ceylon  the  Betel  Nut  is  cultivated  to 
villages  in  Burma,  Bengal,  and  South  India.  :  some  extent,  and  in  several  varieties,  but  the 
JJilierent  forms  or  varieties  of  the  Betel  are  !  quality  is  of  much  less  value  than  of  those  grown 
grown  in  ditterent  parts  of  India.  In  Mysore,  in  India.  The  average  yield  of  a  Betel  Nut 
It  IS  said,  two  distinct  varieties  are  cultivated,  |  Palm  is  estimated  at  300  fruits,  and  as  a  fruit 
distinguislied  by  the  size  of  the  seeds,  though  |  contains  only  one  seed,  the  result  is  the  same 
both  have  a  similar  value  and  are  produced  in  number  of  the  so-called  nuts.  The  chief  trade 
equal  quantity.  Though  the  method  of  I  in  Betel  Nuts  is  said  to  be  centred  around 
cultivation  differs  somewhat  in  the  various  i  Bombay.  Ceylon  and  Madras  export  their 
provinces  it  is  practically  the  same.  Thus  in  i  nuts  to  the  Western  capital,  from  which  they 
Mysore  the  seeds  ripen  from  the  middle  of  are  re-exported  to  the  principal  Asiatic  centres 
January  to  February.  They  are  sown  in  !  and  difiused  by  land  all  over  India.  Sumatra 
^^'I^"':^  .^     *     7    ■     ^''    ,  ^^^^:  Upon  whicli  is   and  Singapore  also  export  large  quantities  of 


Mauritius,  and  South  America.  The  intro- 
duction and  successful  growth  of  the  tree  into 
any  of  these  countries  will,  of  course,  have  the 
eflect  of  lessening  the  Indian  imports,  and  that 
such  a  result  is  being  effected  is  shown  by  the 
;  illustration,  which  repre.sents  a  group  of  Areca 
Catechu  trees  in  Zanzibar,  with  natives 
climbing  their  tall  trunks  to  cut  off  the  ripe 
fruits. 

I  ^  The  chief  use  of  the  seed  is  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  preparation  of  pan  for  chew'ing,  an 
universal  practice  among  all  classes.  The  .seed 
or  nut  is  found  in  all  the  bazaars,  either  whole, 
sliced,  or  cut  into  small  pieces,  the  chewing  of 
which  is  said  to  stimulate  digestion  and  to 
prevent  dysentery.  In  the  preparation  of  jnin 
Lime,  Catechu,  Cardamoms, 
Cloves,  and  other  ingredients 
are  used,  the  lips  and  teeth  being 
coloured  red  by  its  continued 
use.  Besides  being  used  as  an 
article  of  luxury,  it  is  a  kind  of 
ceremonial,  which  regulates  the 
intercourse  of  the  more  polished 
classes  of  the  East.  When  any 
person  of  consideration  visits 
another,  after  the  first  saluta- 
tions Betel  is  presented.  To  omit 
it  on  the  one  part  would  be  con- 
sidered neglect,  and  its  rejection 
would  be  judged  an  affront  to 
the  other.  Areca  Nuts  are  also 
used  in  medicine  on  account  of 
their  astringent  properties,  and 
have  long  had  a  reputation  as 
an  anthelmintic  for  dogs. 
Reduced  to  charcoal  and  finely 
powdered,  Areca  Nuts  are  much 
used  as  a  dentifrice.  Finally, 
the  young  flovver-spathes  are 
made  into  cap.s,  dishes,  plates, 
itc,  for  holding  fruits  and  sweet- 
meats. John  R.  Jackson. 
LymjMone,  South  Devon. 


THE  BETEL  NUT   PALM   (aRECA  CATECHU)   IN   ZANZIBAR, 


placed  a  row  of  ripe  seeds,  which  are  covered 
with  sand  and  black  mould,  and  are  watered 
about  every  three  days  for  the  space  of  four 


nuts  to  Bombaj'.  Amongst  other  than  Eastern 
countries  that  take  large  quantities  from  India 
may    be    mentioned    Zanzibar,    Mozambique, 


TREE  CARNATIONS. 

Seasonable  Notes. 
In  connexion  with  this  group  there 
are  two  important  matters  at  the 
present  time  of  a  seasonable  nature. 
The  first  aud  most  important  is  that 
of  housing  the  plants  intended  for 
early  winter  flowering.  This  work 
should  be  taken  in  hand  without 
delay.  It  is  the  more  important, 
naturally,  in  the  case  of  those 
plants  already  well  forward  in  bud, 
as  the  earliest  e.xaniples  will  now 
be.  Unless  the  plants  are  housed 
some  days  in  advance  of  the  topmost 
or  crown  bud,  show'ing  its  inclina- 
tion to  open,  that  good  bud  will  in 
nearly  every  instance  have  to  be 
sacrificed.  This  is  more  marked  in 
the  case  of  white-flowered  varieties 
than  in  all  other  shades  put 
together,  for  a  small  blemish  on  a 
white  petal  develops  and  disfigures  the  flower. 
Taking  the  batches  all  in  all  they  are  as  good  as  it  is 
nossible  to  expect  in  so  wet  and  sunless  a  season. 
Batches  of  different  ages  of  the  same  variety 
treated  in  all  respects  alike  as  to  soil,  kc, 
display  marked  differences  when  brought  together. 
Those  that  were  well  established  or  nearly  so  when 
the  great  rainfall  of  June  was  experienced  are  now 
markedly  superior  to  others  freshly  potted  and 
placed  in  the  open  just  before  that  great  flood 
time.  This  j'ear  the  plants  or  varieties  that  are 
naturally  not  robust  or  vigorous  in  root  action 
have  suffered  accordingly.  Strong  growing 
varieties,  such  as  Mrs.  Lawson,  for  example, 
appear,  if  well  rooted,  to  be  able  to  stand  much 
in  this  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
weaklj-  white  varieties,  such  as  Mile.   Carle  and 
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others  not  much  more  robust,  display  a  strong 
dislike  to  wet  with  cold  or  abnormally  low 
temperatures.  Lucky  the  grower  who  can  for  all 
Buch  sorts  command  frames,  or  at  least  lights  to 
throw  off  the  great  bulk  of  the  wet. 

To  dwell  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject  now 
would  perhaps  appear  rather  late  in  the  day. 
The  object,  however,  now  that  housing  is  being 
done  is  to  take  some  trouble  in  securing  a  dry 
condition  of  the  soil  before  watering  is  begun 
under  glass.  This  is  not  recommended  for  those 
in  bud,  for  they  may  practically  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  later  batches  may  with  advantage 
be  allowed  to  dry  up  so  as  to  sweeten  the  soil  for 
the  quickly  forming  new  fibrous  roots.  Once  the 
soil  has  been  so  sweetened  the  ordinary  watering 
may  be  proceeded  with.  With  the  housing  of  the 
plants  a  good  overhauling  of  the  pots  to  free 
them  of  weeds,  keeping  a  keen  look  out  for  slugs 
or  caterpillars,  are  worthy  of  attention.  Fumi- 
gation should  not  long  be  delayed,  not  so  much  to 
destroy  aphides  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  small 
army  of  insects  that  usually  infest  these  plants, 
and  particularly  the  early  opening  flowers.  To 
neglect  putting  an  end  to  this  pest  would  mean 
the  loss  of  many  flowers,  or  at  least  sadly  mar 
their  beauty.  White-flowered  varieties  especially 
suffer  quickly.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


DISEASE  -  RESISTING 
POTATOES. 

Rraders  of  The  Harden  will  no  doubt  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  discussion  which  is  now  taking 
place  respecting  the  best  disease-resisting  varieties. 
A  more  disastrous  seastin  than  the  present  one  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  and  should  prove  to  be  a 
thorough  test  of  those  new  varieties  which  are 
supposed  to  be  proof  against  it.  I  have  not  grown 
Northern  Star,  consequently  I  am  not  able  to  give 
an  opinion  on  that  now  famous  variety,  but  out  of 
a  large  number  of  varieties  here  on  a  wet,  heavy 
land,  all  left  in  the  ground  after  the  middle  of 
August  were  more  or  less  affected,  some,  of  course, 
more  so  than  others.  Varieties  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  were  supposed  to  be  disease  resisting  or 
practicall}'  so  are  now  equally  as  bad  as  any.  No 
doubt  after  a  few  seasons  the  constitution  becomes 
weakened,  hence  the  necessity  for  continually 
introducing  new  varieties,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
chief  aim  of  the  raiser  should  be  to  endeavour  to 
get  those  sorts  which  mature  early.  Very  late 
sorts  should  certainly  not  be  encouraged.  1  have 
for  many  years  practised  and  advocated  the  lifting 
of  the  main  crop  very  much  earlier  than  is  usually 
done,  and  by  so  doing  the  crop  is  generally  ensured. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  we  lifted  this  year  on 
August  12  a  large  piece  of  Windsor  Castle,  Snow- 
drop, Syon  House,  and  Bountiful,  leaving  a  few 
rows  of  each  sort,  which  were  taken  up  the  first 
week  in  September.  On  the  first  date  we  saw  no 
trace  of  disease,  and  none  has  developed  since,  but 
those  left  till  the  later  date  were  so  badly  infested, 
each  sort  being  equally  bad,  that  they  were  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble  of  lifting.  Even  though  the 
tubers  may  not  be  ripe  and  the  skins  become 
rubbed,  except  for  appearance  sake,  they  are  none 
the  worse  either  for  cooking  or  keeping.  The 
great  secret  in  Potato  culture  is  to  select  varieties 
of  first-rate  qualit3-.  Well  prepare  the  sets  before 
planting,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  it  is  safe 
to  do  so,  the  date  depending  on  the  position  and 
locality  in  which  one  resides.  Allow  ample  room 
between  the  plants  and  lift  early.  As  a  first-class 
all  round  variety  I  know  of  nothing  to  equal 
Windsor  CUstle.  Up-to-Date  is  a  great  favourite, 
and  probably  unequalled  for  field  culture.  Snow- 
drop is  still  excellent,  but  must  be  lifted  early. 
Carltonian  is  good.  Sir  John  Llewelyn  has  done 
remarkably  well  this  season  ;  it  is  a  very  fine 
Potato.  Bountiful  and  Cigarette  are  both  good 
and  of  very  handsome  appearance.  Goldfinder  is  a 
good  crop,  and  there  is  little  disease.  Ideal  is  a 
very  handsome  Potato  at  its  best,  but  both  this 
season  and  last  refused  to  grow  well  and  was 
badly  diseased,  the  crop  being  scarcely  worth 
lifting.     Satisfaction,  a  good  crop,  tubers  fine,  but 


diseased.  Syon  House  fully  bears  out  what  was 
claimed  for  it,  being  a  grand  Potato  for  any 
purpose.  Among  coloured  varieties  Edward  VIL 
turned  out  well,  and  is  fairly  free  from  disease. 
Mr.  Breese  is  still  one  of  the  most  handsome  ;  a  good 
cropper  but  badly  blighted.  Reading  Russet  still 
holds  its  own  as  a  good  red  round,  as  also  does 
Vicar  of  Laleham  :  these  should  be  lifted  early. 
Lord  Rosebery  is  a  very  telling  variety  and  fine 
for  exhibition  when  seen  at  its  best ;  it  must  be 
taken  up  early.  Early  varieties  turned  out 
remarkably  well,  and  there  were  no  signs  of 
disease.  Sharpe's  Victor  is  much  liked  here,  both 
for  frame  culture  and  in  the  open.  Improved 
Ashleaf  will  maintain  its  position,  being  of  high- 
class  quality.  Early  Puritan  is  also  good.  Uuke 
of  York  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  of  good 
table  quality.  Ringleader  matures  very  quickly, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  frame  and  pot  culture. — 
E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardtn-s,  EUtret. 

The  past  season  will  surely  convince  the  most 
conservative  that  to  grow  such  varieties  of  Potatoes 
as  Snowdrop,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Puritan,  and  such 
like  is  only  courting  failure,  when  so  many 
heavy  cropping  and  disease-resisting  varieties  are 
on  the  market  at  reasonable  prices.  Royal  Kidney 
and  Empire  Kidney  are  two  \ery  good  varieties, 
much  heavier  croppers  than  Snowdrop,  and  do 
better  on  poorer  soils,  as  I  always  found  Snowdrop 
wanted  higher  cultivation  than  most  varieties. 
Evergood  has  proved  to  bo  a  great  cropper  of 
excellent  quality  here,  and  free  from  disease.  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  best  varieties  on  the  market 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Northern  Star  will  be 
another  grand  variety,  but  at  its  price  it  is  not 
everybody's  Potato  yet.  It  has  cropped  well  here, 
from  lib.  of  seed  (only  cut)  we  lifted  92Jlb.  of 
handsome  tubers.  Discovery  was  a  very  poor  crop 
grown  side  by  side  with  Northern  Star  ;  with  the 
same  treatment  from  21b.  of  seed  we  only  lifted  541b. 
of  very  unshapely  tubers.  Empress  Queen  and 
British  Queen  are  also  good,  and  have  always 
cropped  well  here. — A.  FiNDLAT,  The  Gardens, 
Marexfield  Pari.;  Cckfield. 

I  GROW  early  Potatoes  principally  in  the  garden, 
and  our  late  supply  in  the  field  ;  but  I  make  a 
point  of  growing  some  late  ones  in  the  garden  to 
change  the  seed  in  the  field  every  year,  for  I  find 
the  crop  is  thereby  much  improved.  Some  years 
ago  I  used  to  grow  over  twenty  varieties,  but  have 
given  this  up,  and  only  grow  about  a  dozen  now. 
I  can  find  nothing  to  excel  Sharpe"s  Victor  for  the 
first  crop,  followed  by  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf. 
Duke  of  York  with  ua  is  a  fine  cropper  and  good 
flavour,  but  more  prone  to  the  disease  than  the 
two  former.  Bovee  is  the  best  of  the  American 
sorts,  and  on  warm  light  soil  is  grand.  Cottagers 
grow  it  about  here  largelj'.  Windsor  Castle  is  still 
valuable  ;  this  year,  on  a  dry  piece  of  land,  from 
fresh  seed,  the  crop  was  excellent,  and  almost  free 
from  disease.  Syon  House  has  been  grand,  but 
last  year  and  this  has  suffered  badly  from  disease. 
Universal  surpasses  Schoolmaster  in  the  field,  but 
it  is  not  disease  proof.  Up-to-Date  gives  a  grand 
crop,  and  is  a  good  disease  resister,  but  is  of  poor 
quality  when  grown  on  wet  soil.  This  year  and 
last  our  best  Potato  has  been  Sir  J.  Llewelyn. 
I  first  obtained  my  slock  from  Hackwood  Park 
two  years  ogo.  In  the  garden  it  gives  an  enormous 
crop.  I  have  not  seen  a  diseased  tuber  for  some 
time,  although  I  grow  a  lot  of  it,  and  should 
recommend  all  to  grow  it.  This  year  I  obtained 
seed  of  Evergood,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it, 
and  have  not  had  one  diseased.  I  find  burnt  earth, 
wood  ashes,  &c. ,  most  helpful  in  garden  culture. 
It  keeps  slugs,  &o.,  from  eating  the  tubers.  The 
continued  rain  is  much  against  lifting  the  crop. 
— John  Crook,  Forde  Abbet/,  Chard. 

Practically  I  know  very  little  about  the  Potatoes 
that  have  recently  been  introduced  to  cultivation 
or  written  about,  therefore  I  do  not  feel  justified 
in  giving  my  opinion  upon  them.  I  only  hope  that 
they  will  prove  to  be  as  trustworthy  as  they  are 
represented  to  be.  I  can,  however,  answer  as  to 
two  of  my  own  seedlings,  Sutton's  Ringleader  (first 
early)  and  Early  Regent  (second  early),  with 
me  they  have  proved  the  best  disease  resisters. 
They   "come  ofj;"   the  ground  before  the  disease 


can  attack  them  ;  they  are  of  excellent  quality 
colour,  and  crop,  and  they  keep  to  the  end  of  the 
season. — Robert  Fenn. 

I  mat  say  that  only  one  variety  this  year  has  siven 
me  a  crop,  namely  Charles  Fidler.  Snowdro|  and 
Early  Rose  were  dead  failures  from  disease  and 
even  a  late  crop  of  Duke  of  York  succumbed.  '  The 
haulm  of  Charles  Fidler  looked  bad  towards  the 
end,  but  the  crop  has  been  capital.     Ours  is  a  lisht 

ffn?  tT  '  T'^  r  '^"'«,';<'^-«'-  had  disease  before 
Up-to-Date  has  done  well  near  here  —A  M  M 
Berk.  '  < 

That  the  very  wet  summer  we  have  had  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  damage  the  Potato  crop  in  this 
county  can  be  seen  from  the  look  of  the  crop  where 
not  dug  and  also  from  the  complaints  one  hears 
a  1  round.  In  the  valleys  and  low-lying  porUons 
of  course  the  crop  ,s  more  affected,  buT  we  a ve 
been  most  fortunate.  The  soil  in  which  the  Pota 
toes  are  growmg  is  light,  and  this  spring  in 
place  of  manure  the  gardener  had  a  good  deal  of 
l.me  dug  in.  and  the  result  has  been  most  success- 
ful-a  perfectly  sound  and  abundant  crop,  a  few 
specimens  of  which  I  send.  The  variety  is  Ud  tJ 
Date.  [Very  fine.-En.]  Some  much  la^rger  lumbers 
were  dug  early  in  August.— A.  H  TvRRFrr  pZl 
Cottage,  Sidmhuth,  T)Ln.  -^iKRELL,  Peak 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  Potato  in  this  neigh - 
bourhcod  IS  Up-to-Date,  in  quality,  cropping,  and 
appearance,  and  last,  but  not  least,  freidom  from 
disease  I  have  not  attempted  to  grow  the  high- 
priced  Potatoes  up  tot^he  present,  but  contemplate 
giving  them  a  trial.  I  am  discarding  several  old 
favourites,  such  as  Early  Ashleaf,  Early  Puritan! 
Windsor  Castle,  and  Satisfaction.  This  is  the 
second  season  the  last  two  have  proved  a  failure  - 
William  Ftfe,  Lockinge,  Berks. 

The  condition  of  the  Potato  crops  of  this  country 
13  of  the  greatest  national  importance,  and  as  this 
extremely  unkind  season  has  adversely  affected  the 
results  in  practically  the  same  proportion  as  most 
other   outdoor  crops,    it   is   well    that   we    should 
compare  notes  to  see  if  we  are  able  to  profit  bv 
such  facts   as   come  within  our  own  observation 
It  IS  clear  that  varieties  of  Potatoes  grown  on  or 
near  the  same  ground  year  by  year  do  wear  out, 
hence  the  necessity  for  raisers  to  continue  to  raise 
new   varieties,   as    far   as    possible   from   the  best 
disease-resisting    parents.       It    is    varieties    with 
stamina  and  healthy  constitutions  that  are  wanted- 
this  and   constant  changing  of   .seed   will  help  to 
check   disease   to    some   extent,    while    early   and 
persistent  spraying  of  the  growing  plants  will  be 
round  still   further  beneficial.      Some   twenty-five 
years  ago  a  philanthropic  gentleman  took  up  the 
matter  of  gathering  the  pods  of  Potato  seed,  and 
sent  a  packet  of  this  indiscriminately-saved  seed  to 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  I  was 
Uien  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at 
Blenheim,  one  of  these  packets  was  placed  in  my 
hands  for  cultivation,  with  the  result  that  we  had 
thousands  of  seedlings,  short  and  tall  haulm,  early 
and  late,  white  and  coloured  progeny,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  quality-in  fact,  the  most  hetero! 
genous  sample  imaginable,  but  very  little  disease 
in  the  tubers      Selections  of  the  most  promising 
were  made,  but  other  circumstances  prevented  the 
experiment   in    this    ease    being    completed  :    but 
doubtless  with   more  skilful   hybridisation  of  the 
flowers  much  better  results  may  be  expected      We 
have    plenty   of   Potatoes   of   really   good  quality 
already,  and  we  should   aim  at  preserving  these 
I   have   seen   crops   lifted   this  season   in   cotlag^ 
gardens  and  other  Potato-siok  ground  that  barely 
returned  the  seed  weight  of  sound  produce  to  the 
cultivator;    of    course,    these    were    grown    from 
tubers  that  had  been  grown  on  the  same  ground 
for  several  years,  while  in  marked  contrast  to  this 
and  growing  by  the  side  of  the  above,  the  variety 
Evergood,   from   Scotch-grown  tubers,  gave    more 
than    twelve     times    as    much-thoroughly    good 
Potatoes    of   best   eating   quality.     Evergood   has 
proved  much  the  best  main  crop  variety  we  possess 
and  although  it  has  not  been   "  boomed  "to  the 
same  extent  as  Northern  Star   and  others,   there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  variety 
and  reasonably  within  reach  of  all.     Up-to-Date 
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British  Queen,  Magnum  Bonura,  and  all  the  older 
sorts  have  deteriorated,  and  are  so  badly  diseased 
as  to  be  practically  useless,  especially  on  our  heavy 
clay  soil.  For  early  work,  where  required  in 
quantity,  we  know  of  nothing  more  reliable  than 
Ringleader  and  Myatt's  Ashleaf ,  the  latter  yellow 
flesh  of  best  flavour.  We  prefer  to  obtain  our 
seed  tubers  grown  in  Scotland,  purchased  fresh 
every  season. — W.  Crump,  Madreifield  Court. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


THE  EDELWEISS. 
(Leontopodium  alpinum.) 
EVERAL  forms  of  this  well-known 
plant  are  in  cultivation  under  various 
names.  Owing  to  its  wide  range, 
which  extends  over  the  mountains 
of  Europe  and  ultra-topical  Asia, 
one  would  naturally  expect  slight 
differences,  which  almost  whollydisappear  when 


s 


increased  by  division  of  the  root,  but  better 
plants  are  produced  from  seed.  Other  species 
belonging  to  this  genus  in  cultivation  are 
L.  japonicum,  rather  a  stronger  growing  plant, 
still  scarce  and  more  difficult  to  keep  than 
L.  alpinum,  and  L.  .sibiricum,  a  plant  very 
closely  allied  to  the  Edelweiss. 
Keiv.  W.  Irving. 


NOTES  ON  THE  AQUILEGIAS. 
Aquilegia  glandulosa. — How  sweet  and  pretty 
are  your  pictures  of  this  lovely  gem  (pages  26,  27), 
and  a  happy  reminder  of  my  days  long  ago.  Why 
in  the  early  sixties  I  worked  in  Grigor's  nurseries, 
Forres,  and  tended  this  Columbine  and  gathered  its 
seed.  The  Forres  nurseries  then  as  now  were 
headquarters  for  it ;  and  we  also  grew  Aquilegia 
Skinneri  there,  too,  and  made  a  speciality  of  it 
as  well.  With  us  in  America  A.  glandulosa  is  only 
fairly  well  behaved  ;  it  is  a  trifle  miffy  and  not 
very  hardy,  but  if  grown  in  a  cold  frame  over 
winter  it  blooms  beautifully  in  spring. 


that  is  because  they  always  keep  the  leaves  on 
when  they  dig  them  ;  if  before  digging  them 
they  cut  oS'  all  the  leaves,  then  lift  the  roots 
and  transplant  them  they'll  grow  without  any 
difficulty." 

The  Longest-spurked  Columbi.ve  (Aquilegia 
LONGissiMA). — About  twenty-two  years  ago,  when 
at  the  Harvard  Botanic  Gardens,  I  grew  a  lot  of 
these  from  seeds  given  me  by  my  veteran  friend 
Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  who  collected  them  in  the 
mountains  of  Northern  Mexico.  The  plants 
resembled  A.  chrysantha  somewhat,  were  yellow- 
flowered,  very  free  •  blooming,  and  of  vigorous 
form.  The  flower-spurs  were  exceedingly  long, 
5  inches  and  over,  and  hung  down  about  the  stems 
of  the  plants  like  Dodder.  I  gave  plants  to  several 
people  at  home  and  in  Europe,  but  everj'body  lost 
them  the  following  year.  I  then  left  Massa- 
chusetts for  New  York  State,  but  unfortunately 
did  not  take  any  of  the  plants  with  me.  They 
did  not  ripen  any  seeds  with  me  or  anyone  else, 
and  I  believe  the  species  was  not  quite  hardy. 
My  great  success  was  in  a  cold  frame.  Dr.  Palmer 
(who  is  still  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington)  has  cai-te 
hlanche  orders  to  refind  this  Columbine 
for  me.  W.  Falconer. 

Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pittibttrr/h,  Pa. 


RUDBECKIA  PINNATA. 
How  seldom  do  we  see  this  cone  flower, 
yet  it  is  a  distinct  plant  and  worthy  of 
extended  cultivation.  It  grows  from 
4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  each  flower 
is  formed  of  from  seven  to  ten  petals, 
about  half  an  inch  wide  and  2  inches 
long,  and  quite  drooping.  lu  colour  the 
flowers  are  the  palest  yellow. 

E.  MOLTNEDX. 


EDELWEISS  FROM   SEED   ON   A   ROOK   GARDEN. 


grown  under  identical  conditions.  Geographical 
names  have  been  given  to  several  varieties, 
indicating  the  district  where  they  are  found. 
L.  a.  himalayanum  is  the  form  from  the 
Himalayas,  L.  a.  altaicum  comes  from  the 
Altai  Mountains,  and  L.  a.  transylvanicum 
is  the  name  given  to  the  variety  from  Tran- 
sylvania. 

The  Edelweiss,  with  its  hoary  appearance 
and  small  yellow  flowers,  surrounded  by  star- 
like heads  of  leaves  clothed  with  a  dense  white 
cottony  substance,  is  a  plant  much  sought  after, 
probably  more  enquiries  being  made  for  it  than 
any  other  plant  in  the  rock  garden.  Notwith- 
standing its  comparative  scarcity  in  gardens 
its  culture  is  not  difficult  in  light  soil,  provided 
that  this  contains  lime,  but,  if  naturally 
deficient,  lime  should  be  added  in  the  form  of 
old  mortar  rubbish,  which  answers  the  purpose 
very  well. 

Damp  is  a  great  drawback  to  its  well- 
being  in  winter,  when  a  piece  of  glass 
placed  over  it  is  an  advantage.     It  may  be 


A.  CfERULEA. — But  we  grow  pretty  nice  ones  of 
this  species,  and  to  have  the  stock  genuine  and  pure 
raise  it  afresh  every  year  from  seed  collected  from 
the  wild  plants  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  get 
them  from  Mr.  D.  M.  Andrews,  Boulder,  Colorado. 
We  treat  it  as  a  biennial.  It  is  very  free-blooming 
and  perfectly  hardy.  A  neighbour  of  ours  and  a 
great  garden  lover  recently  returned  from  a  vaca- 
tion trip  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  he  is 
loudly  enthusiastic  over  the  glory  and  vast  pro- 
fusion of  the  wild  flowers  there,  more  particularly 
of  this  Columbine.  "Why,  man!"  he  exclaimed, 
"your  Columbines  are  fine,  and  I  have  measured 
them  three  inches  across,  but  those  out  in  Colorado 
beat  them  all  to  pieces.  There  were  acres  and 
hundreds  of  acres  of  them,  and  some  of  them  had 
blooms  as  big  as  a  tea-cup  " — he  really  said  saucer, 
but  he  was  awfully  enthusiastic — "and  there  were 
some  pure  white  ones  among  them  too."  And  he 
continued,  "I'll  let  you  see  them  some  day,  for  I 
had  a  man  out  there  mark  some  of  the  biggest 
flowered  ones,  and  when  they  are  out  of  bloom  he 
is  going  to  dig  up  the  roots  and  send  them  here  to 
Pittsburgh  to  me.  They  tell  me  out  there  that  the 
wild  plants  are  hard  to  transplant,  but  I  told  them 


ERYNGIUM    PANDANIFOLIUM. 

This  is  a  remarkable  umbellifer.  From 
a  casual  glance  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  before  the  flower  spike  appears, 
one  would  be  inclined  to  class  it  amongst 
succulents  rather  than  in  the  natural 
order  Umbelliferaj.  It  is  well  named 
pandanifolium,  for  its  leaves  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Screw-Pines. 
In  a  well-grown  clump  the  narrow,  con- 
cave leaves,  which  are  very  glaucous  and 
spiny  at  the  margins,  will  measure  fully 
6  feet  in  length.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  sunmier  the  giant  flower  spikes  will 
reach  a  height  of  from  10  feet  to  15  feet, 
presenting  a  noble  and  striking  appear- 
ance. The  individual  flowers  are  pur- 
plish in  colour,  and  are  arranged  in 
small,  globose  heads,  which  surmount 
large  dichotomous  panicles.  Coming  from 
Monte  Video,  it  is  probably  none  too 
hardy  in  the  colder  counties,  but  it  is 
well  worth  the  labour  of  protection  in 
severe  weather.  As  the  spikes  are  so  tall  and 
brittle  a  thoroughly  sheltered  site  is  essential. 
Here  in  Cornwall  it  succeeds  admirably  in  a 
moist,  sheltered  dell.  A.  C.  Baktlett. 


THE    LILIES. 

To  thoroughly  understand  a  Lily  one  must 
study,  as  far  as  possible,  the  way  it  grows  in  a 
wild  state,  and  to  thoroughly  appreciate  its 
beauty  one  must  see  it  in  similar  surroundings 
to  those  which  exist  in  its  native  home.  Fortu- 
nately, these  two  conditions  are  quite  iwssible. 
A  careful  study  of  the  Lily  in  all  its  jiliases  of 
growth  shows  that  it  seeks  low-growing  trees, 
scrub,  and  herbs.  Tbese  latter  plants  play  an 
important  part  in  the  preservation  of  the  Lily, 
from  the  tiny  seedling  to  the  adult  plant. 

The  bulbs,  as  many  know  to  their  cost,  are 
liable  to  injury  and  decay  fmm  excessive 
moisture  in  the  one  part,  and  drying  winds  and 
heat  in  the  other.     Trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs, 
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by  screening  the  soil  about  their  stems,  with- 
drawing excessive  moisture  by  means  of  their 
fibrous  roots  from  the  scales  of  the  bulbs, 
correct  all  these  cultural  defects,  and  if  we 
wish  to  grow  all  Lilies  well,  we  must  adopt  a 
similar  scheme,  wherein  we  associate  Lilies 
with  protective  plants  whose  presence  will  not 
only  enable  us  to  grow  them  better,  but  will 
aflbrd  excellent  opportunities  for  good  ^effects 
which  are  possible  in  no  other  way.  Even  as 
the  wilding  Fern  appears  at  its  best  in  the 
country-side  hedgerow,  so  the  Lily  charms  us 
more  artistically  disposed  amid  leafy  surround- 
ings. We  have,  however,  in  the  cup-flowered 
Lilies  a  type  that  would  strike  a  jarring  note 
in  such  places— their  rigid  outline  associates 
better  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plant  border, 
where  also  their  requirements  would  be  more 
fully  met. 

A  few  Lilies,  notably,  Humboldti,  washing- 
tonianum,  and  in  some  cases  giganteum,  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  grow  except  amid  natural 
surroundings  resembling  in  all  essential  charac- 
ters their  native  habitats,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  all  those  Lilies  which  grow  in  wood- 
land, on  mountain  sides,  in  ravines,  and  in 
peaty  marshes  prove  the  more  difficult  to 
satisfy  under  present  cultivation.  The  reason 
for  this  cannot  be  sought  in  their  lack  of 
hardihood,  for  that  is  assured.  Failure  in 
cultivating  these  invariably  follows  disregard 
of  the  peculiar  formation  of  their  bulbs, 
whether  or  not  their  roots  are  shallow  or 
deeply  descending— produced  from  the  base  of 
the  bulb  only  or  the  base  of  the  stem  also — 
and  whether  or  not  their  leaves  indicate  asso- 
ciation with  scrub,  in  being  mere  bracts  at  the 
base  of  the  stem  and  abnormally  developed  at 
the  top,  where  they  can  get  more  air,  as  in 
Browni,  auratum,  Krameri,  and  most  of  the 
open-flowered  Lilies,  such  as  speciosum  and 
others  of  its  type  ;  or  whether  the  reverse 
conditions  prevail,  wherein  the  breadth  of  leaf 
below  indicates  a  more  open  exposure,  as  in 
Martagon,  longiflorum,  and  tigrinum.  _ 

These  characteristics,  though  minute  in 
themselves,  and  liable,  therefore,  to  escape 
the  notice  of  the  casual  student,  are  important 
as  an  unerring  guide  to  the  proper  cultivation 
of  each  species,  and  we  feel  assured  that  a 
little  attention  to  these  points  will  not  only 
reduce  the  number  of  failures  in  growing 
Lilies,  but  will  also  enable  these  who  are 
moderately  successful  now  to  grow  them  better 
still. 

As  some  guide  to  what  we  consider  the  more 
important  characters,  we  have  in  the  following 
notes  described  the  methods  of  rooting,  the 
disposition  of  the  leaves,  and  in  what  way 
they  should  influence  the  culture  of  the  plant 
described.  These  characters  are  of  far  more 
importance  to  the  cultivator  than  the  shape  or 
colour  of  the  flowers  and  non-essential  details. 
Thus  the  plant  that  grows  upon  steep  hill- 
sides liable  to  detrition  will,  in  the  course  of 
years,  elongate  its  bulbs  sideways  and  provide 
itself  with  contractile  roots,  which  will  pull 
the  growing  point  deeper  into  the  soil  every 
season,  as  in  L.  Humboldti  and  wa.shing- 
tonianum. 

Again,  the  plant  that  grows  amid  scrub  will 
find  that  its  lower  leaves  cannot  perform  their 
functions  properly,  owing  to  the  comjietition 
for  light,  hence  it  dispenses  with  them  and 
develops  those  that  are  likely  to  be  of  more 
service.  These  assumed  characters  are  the 
work  of  generations. 

It  has  been  an  unfortunate  omission  in 
recent  literature  of  the  Lilies  and  of  other 
bulbous  plants  that  little  or  no  reference  has 
been  made  to  that  portion  of  the  plant  below 
the  soil.     There  is  plenty  to  study  here,  and 


every  peculiarity  noticed  in  such  parts  has  been 
rendered  necessary  by  its  surroundings  as  a 
wilding. 

One  cultural  detail  not  described  fully, 
because  it  is  necessary  for  every  species,  is  that 
every  bulb  should  be  enveloped  in  sand  at 
planting.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  efficacious 
in  warding  ott"  the  attacks  of  slugs  and 
ensuring  ample  drainage  than  this  simple 
practice.  Sites  that  harbour  slugs  should  be 
dressed  with  a  strong  solution  of  Quas.sia 
chips  prepared  in  the  usual  way  by  scalding. 
This  preparation  renders  the  soil  and  vegeta- 
tion distasteful  to  any  of  their  tribe  for  a 
long  time. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  in  the  following 
monograph  of  garden  Lilies  any  reference  to 
plants  not  known  to  cultivation.  There  are 
many  species  in  China,  and  doubtless  America, 
awaiting  introduction,  but  until  these  are 
available  in  (juantity  in  order  that  they  may 
be  fully  studied  as  garden  plants  and  their 
worth  as  such  approximated,  we  can  say  but 
little  about  them.  Similarly,  there  are  other 
species  introduced  many  years  ago  but  now 
lost  to  cultivation.  These  must  also  be  left 
until  they  are  again  restored  to  our  gardens. 

L.  alhanum  (Griesbach)  (the  Albanian  Turn- 
cap  Lily).— A  pretty  Lily  rarely  found  in  culti- 
vation, and  considered  by  many  to  be  a  choice 
form  of  the  variable  pyrenaicum.  Bulbs 
conical,  yellowish,  generally  compound,  and  as 
large  as  a  Lemon ;  roots  very  stout.  Stems 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  clothed  thickly  below  and 
sparsely  above  with  narrowly  lance-shaped 
leaves  6  inches  long,  rough  to  the  touch  on 
both  surfaces,  scarcely  at  all  rooted  at  their 
bases.  Flowers,  two  to  six,  in  a  loose  umbel, 
rertexing,  fully  coloured  a  bright  tint  of  yellow, 
sparsely  dotted  grey  in  the  lower  half,  and 
measuring  2i  inches  across  when  fully  reflexed. 
Sweetly  fragrant.  A  rather  curious  plant  in 
its  botanical  affinities.  It  has  the  bulb  of 
chalcedonicum,  the  leaves  of  carniolicuin,  the 
flowers  of  pyrenaicum,  and  the  fragrance  of 
washingtonianum.  It  inhabits  woodland  in 
the  mountains  of  Albania.  Flowers  in  June- 
July.  Like  most  of  the  Martagon  race,  this 
Lily  prefers  a  fairly  rich,  well-tilled  .soil,  an 
open  exposure,  despite  its  woodland  habitat, 
and  it  may  be  well  grown  in  the  plant  border. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  September  in 
order  that  the  basal  roots— the  only  supiiort— 
may  make  headway  before  winter,  and  they 
appear  to  thrive  better  if  some  low-growing 
herb  is  planted  about  their  V  roots.  The  bulbs 
make  little  growth  in  the  first  year  after 
removal,  but  recover  and  flower  grandly  in  the 
second  year.  It  is  long-lived  under  cultivation 
when  once  established.  Quite  unsuitable  for 
pot  culture. 

L.  Alexandrae  (Hort.  Wallace).— See  japoni- 
cum  var. 

L.  atigusti/olhim  (Mill.).— See  pomponium. 

L.  miranUacion  (Siebold).— See  bulbiferum. 

L.  auratum  (Lindley)  (L.  speciosum  im- 
periale)  (Siebold)  (the  golden-banded  Lily).— 
A  magnificent  and  variable  species  introduced 
to  Europe  from  Japan  in  1SC2.  There  are  two 
types  not  generally  separated  (in  addition  to 
the  recognised  specific  varieties)  but  which  are 
so  distinct  in  habit  and  duration  under  culti- 
vation that  we  think  it  advisable  to  describe 
both  types.  The  older  type,  which  we  describe 
first,  is  the  best  garden  L.  auratum  ;  the 
newer  one  is  the  best  type  for  pot  culture. 
Bulbs  from  G  inches  to  I.'')  inches  in  circum- 
ference, in  shape  re.senibling  an  Orange,  but 
flatter,  and  the  growing  point  is  raised.  Colour 
a  dull  white,  dotted  more  or  less  freely  with 
pink,  the  older  scales  showing  a  tint  of  bronze. 
Scales    variable,    but    always    broad    below. 


Stems  3  feet  to  8  feet  high,  producing  bulbils 
at  the  ground  level  only  and  masses  of  roots 
above  the  bull).  Leaves  narrowly  lance-shaped 
the  stalks  alone  closely  pressed  to  the  stem' 
rich  green,  under  10  inches  long,  those  within 
1  foot  of  the  stem's  base  reduced  to  mere 
fugitive  bracts,  and  tho.se  just  below  the 
inflorescence  are  longest  and  broadest.  Flowers 
four  to  ten,  in  a  loose  sjiike  borne  on  long 
stout  footstalks,  poised  horizontally,  or  but 
slightly  drooping,  very  widely  funnel-shaped 
when  they  fir.st  open,  eventually  becoming 
nearly  fiat,  the  tips  of  the  petals  only 
recurving.  Petals  5  inches  to  8  inches  long, 
white,  broadly  lance-shaped,  banded  down  the 
middle  with  pale  yellow,  sparsely  dotted 
crimson  elsewhere,  the  spots  raised  on  slight 
jirocesses,  longe.st  and  most  prominent  near 
tlie  base.  External  colouring  a  warm  bronze 
red  under  full  exposure  to  sun.  Anthers  very 
large,  red. 

A  more  recent  type  is  fewer  flowered,  the 
petals  are  undulating,  much  recurved,  often 
slightly  sickle-shaped,  and  they  expand  fully. 
Its  bulbs  are  pointed,  the  scales  fewer,  broader, 
and  loosely  compacted  together.  It  is  less 
certain  of  growth  in  the  open  than  the  older 
type,  as  its  bulbs  hold  moisture  at  the  bases  of 
the  loosely  arranged  scales,  but  it  is  the  better 
plant  for  pot  culture  as  it  makes  the  greater 
(piantity  of  stem  roots.  Natives  of  Japanese 
mountain  slopes,  growing  in  light,  rich  soil, 
and  vegetable  debris  among  low  growing, 
shallow-rooting  shrubs  and  herbs,  and  amid' 
rocks ;  very  fragrant.  Flowers  in  August. 
Very  common  in  cultivation. 

G.  B.  Mallet  T. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

THE   CHERRY. 

THE  county  of  Kent  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  quality  of  Cherries 
which  it  produces,  and  in  all  probability 
they  were  first  planted  in  this  part  of 
England,  of  which  Cfesar  speaks  more 
favourably  than  of  any  other  district 
which  he  visited.  Some  authors  assure  us  that 
the  Cherry,  which  was  brought  into  this  country 
by  the  Romans,  was  lost  in  the  Saxon  period,  and 
only  restored  by  Richard  Harris,  fruiterer  to 
Henry  VIII.,  who  brought  it  from  Flanders,  and 
planted  it  at  Sittingbourne  in  Kent.  This  appears 
to  be  an  error,  as  Gerarde  saj's  "the  Flanders 
Cherry  tree  diflfereth  not  from  our  English  Cherry 
tree  in  stature  or  in  form."  There  is  an  account 
of  a  Cherry  orchard  of  'A2  acres  in  Kent,  which  in 
the  year  1.540  produced  fruit  that  sold  in  those 
early  days  for  £1,000,  which  seems  an  enormous 
sum,  as  at  that  period  good  land  is  stated  to  have 
let  at  one  shilling  per  acre  ! 

Few  of  our  hardy  fruit  trees  are  more  accom- 
modating than  the  Cherry.  The  cottager  in  his 
little  garden  may  have  it  in  the  form  of  a  bush, 
pyramid,  standard,  or  as  a  single  cordon  against  a 
fence  or  wall,  and  the  amateur  may  have  it  in 
these  forms  also,  as  well  as  on  espaliers,  as  recom- 
mended for  Pears.  He  may  grow  it  successfully 
under  glass,  either  planted  out  or  in  pots,  and  thus 
extend  the  season  of  this  delicious  fruit  from  early 
May  to  the  middle  of  September  by  growing  early, 
mid-season,  and  late  varieties.  As  an  orchard 
crop,  where  the  soil  and  situation  are  favourable, 
few  hard}'  fruits  are  capable  of  giving,  on  an 
average,  a  better  cash  return.  As  regards  soil  and 
situation,  the  sweet  or  dessert  Cherry  .succeeds  in 
the  Southern  and  South  Midland  counties  the  best. 
It  thrives  well  in  rather  an  elevated  position, 
where  it  has  the  advantage  of  light,  good  natural 
drainage,  freedom  from  damp,  immunity  from  frost 
when  in  flower,  and  the  advantage  of  driving 
showers  of  rain  in  the  early   summer  ;    these  not 
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only  refre!<n  the  trees,  but  keep  the 
foliage  healthy  and  clean.  The  above 
remarks  refer  more  particularly  to 
plantations  or  orchards.  The  soil  m 
which  the  Cherry  succeeds  best  is  strong, 
somewhat  marly  loam,  of  a  fair  depth, 
resting  on  a  substratum  of  gravel  or 
chalk ;  where  no  chalk  or  lime  is 
present  in  the  soil,  some  must  be  added 
before  success  can  be  attained  in  the 
culture  of  the  Cherry,  or,  we  may  say, 
of  any  orchard  fruit. 

The  stock  used  for  grafting  all  orchard 
Cherry  trees  upon  should  be  the  common 
or  wild  black  Cherry.  The  Continental 
seedlings  do  not  seem  to  be  so  hardy,  but 
the  British  stock  is  suitable  for  all.  We 
do  not  find  any  great  advantage  gene- 
rally in  using  the  Mahaleb  stock  for 
Cherries,  although  it  suits  the  Uuke  and 
Morello  Cherries  admirably.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  pot  culture  or  restricted 
pyramidal  trees,  we  find  that  trees  on 
the  Cherry  stock  regularly  repotted  or 
transplanted  are  equally  as  good  as  those 
on  the  Mahaleb.  • 

Cordons  and  small  trees  when  young 
must  be  root-pruned  in  any  case,  for 
when  free  growth  ensues,  and  shoots 
are  pruned  hard,  this  is  apt  to  cause 
gumming,  which  may  injure  or  destroy 
the  trees.  And  we  find  that  where 
Cherries  for  orchards  are  budded  low, 
the  stems  aie  more  easily  injured  and 
liable  to  gum  than  when  budded  high 
on  the  wild  Cherry  stock  named.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  Cherries  sometimes  do  not 
succeed  on  the  Cherry  stock,  they  may  be  grown 
on  the  Mahaleb.  Cherries  are  very  liable  to  be 
called  after  local  places,  and  in  this  way  names 
have  been  needles.«ly  multiplied.  Fruit  well 
cultivated  in  orchards  differs  considerably  from 
the  same  varieties  in  starved,  poorly  treated  land. 

Cherries  for  Orchards. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  to  choose  compara- 
tively few  sons,  and  such  as  will  be  profitable 
during  a  long  series  of  jears,  for  the  life  of  a 
standard  Cherry  tree  may  be  a  hundred  years, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Flemish  and  Kentish  Reds, 
May  Dukes,  and  like  sorts.  In  planting  a  profitable 
Cherry  orchard  place  trees  of  the  larger  growing 
varieties  at  30  feet  apart,  and  plant  between  each 
either  a  Flemish,  Morello,  or  May  Duke  variety  ; 
or,  if  the  soil  is  suitable,  a  Plum  or  one  of  the 
smaller  growing  sorts  of  Apples. 

Pruning. — If  the  orchard  is  in  grass  land, 
and  it  is  intended  to  run  sheep  or  cattle 
among  them,  they  should  be  cradled  to  protect 
them  from  injury,  and  then  be  allowed  to  grow 
one  year  without  cutting  back.  We  hold  this 
to  be  very  important.  While  admitting  it  to 
be  true  that  with  very  careful  attention  they 
may  be  cut  back  when  planted,  we  believe  as  a 
general  rule  it  is  far  better  to  allow  the  trees  one 
year's  free  growth.  They  then  become  established 
before  any  cutting  back  is  done.  Afterwards  a 
yearly  pruning  to  shape  the  trees  is  essential ; 
but  when  well-disposed  and  regulated  head  and 
branches  are  formed,  they  maj'  be  left  alone, 
merely  removing  any  useless  shoots  and  such  as 
cross  each  other.  The  Flemish  and  Morello  class 
require  very  little  pruning.  The  Bigarreau  and 
black  Cherries  will  need  attention  for  three  years 
after  planting  ;  but  the  Rivers'  Early,  Elton,  and 
any  sorts  that  have  long,  pendent  shoots,  almost 
a  weeping  habit  of  growth,  will  require  attention 
for  five  or  six  seasons  in  order  that  the  boughs 
may  not  be  so  low  as  to  be  in  reach  of  sheep  or 
cattle.  And  to  aid  them  they  should  be  cut  to  a 
bud  pointing  imrurds  instead  of  to  the  usual 
outside  bud,  to  form  at  first  the  desired  basin- 
shaped  tree. 

Variocs  Positions. — In  Kent  it  is  usual  to 
plant  orchard  Cherry  trees  in  Hop  fields,  removing 
a  bill  of  Hops  and  planting  a  Cherry.  The  Hop 
requires  liberal  culture,  and  we  cannot  at  all 
recommend  this  system,  because  Cherry  trees 
grow  too  freely,   and  they  are  not  only  liable  to 
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injury  from  severe  frost  acting  upon  the  unripe 
wood,  but  they  make  such  slender  growth  that, 
when  the  Hop  poles  are  removed,  and  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  growing  Hop  crop  is  suddenly 
withdrawn,  they  are  apt  to  be  damaged  by  the 
autumn  gales.  The  long  boughs  are  so  bent  by 
the  wind  that  they  are  strained  at  the  base,  and 
then  gum  and  decay.  We  prefer  Cherry  orchards 
to  be  formed  on  arable  land  which  is  not  heavily 
manured,  or  in  meadow  land  where  the  stems  have 
.3  feet  of  ground  around  them  clear  of  grass.  In 
these  positions  a  sturdy,  hard  growth  is  made, 
which  can  be  well  ripened  before  the  winter,  and 
when  pruned  produces  such  shoots  as  will  form  a 
sound  tree.  Again,  when  the  trees  are  upon  grass 
land,  sheep  should  be  kept  in  the  orchards  until 
the  grass  is  quite  short ;  then,  if  the  sheep  are  fed 
on  oil-cake  or  other  rich  food,  the  trees  will 
benefit.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  orchard 
trees  than  to  allow  long  rank  grass  to  grow  close 
to  them,  as  it  robs  them  of  moisture  and  does 
much  harm  to  the  surface  roots.  Even  old 
neglected  Cherry  orchards,  when  the  grass  is 
cleared  from  around  the  stems,  will  respond 
astonishingly,  and  a  grand  return  will  be  had  from 
trees  that  appeared  to  be  worn  out. 

George  Bustard. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LATE  PEACH  SEA  EAGLE  AND 
NECTARINE  PEACH. 

I  HAVE  bracketed  these  two  late  Peaches  together, 
as  probably  they  are  two  of  the  most  valuable  late 
varieties  we  have  when  quality  is  considered.  Sea 
Eagle  was  raised  at  Sawbridgeworth  many  years 
ago,  and  if  Messrs.  Rivers  had  only  given  us 
this  one  variety  it  would  be  sutficient  to  make 
their  name  respected  by  fruit  growers.  It  is  a 
beautiful  fruit  and  one  of  the  best  for  outdoor 
cultivation.  My  reason  for  placing  Sea  Eagle  first 
is  that  it  is  a  much  better  grower  with  me  than 
the  Nectarine  Peach.  Sea  Eagle  thrives  where 
others  fail,  but  with  regard  to  quality  these  two 
sorts  are  practically  equal.  As  regards  growth 
it  may  be  a  question  of  soil  or  position.  Few  late 
Peaches  colour  so  well  as  the  two  named  ;  indeed, 
as  regards  colour  they  are  often  superior  to  fruits 
grown  under  glass.  Few  varieties  are  more  worthy 
of  a  glass  coping  in  gardens  where  shelter  is  needed. 
I  noticed  at  the  late  fruit  show  at  Chiswick  some 
finely  coloured     fruits    of     this    variety,    and    in 


the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  it  is  surprising 
how  well  these  colour,  especially  Sea  Eagle.  Those 
who  have  grown  the  older  Early  Silver  Peach  will 
remember  what  a  delicate  colour  this  fruit  had  ; 
indeed,  few  were  more  beautiful,  and  the  last 
named  was  Sea  Eagle's  parent.  It  has  a  better 
constitution  than  the  older  variety,  as  Early  Silver 
is  tender  and  needs  more  warmth.  As  regards 
size  and  colour  Sea  Eagle  has  few  equals  if  the 
season  is  taken  into  account.  I  admit  there  are 
larger  fruits  as  late,  but  not  equal  in  quality. 
With  us  at  Syon  this  variety  is  grown  on  three 
different  aspects,  and  in  each  it  is  a  success,  thus 
proving  its  value  for  late  September  and  early 
October.  The  Nectarine  Peach  is  quite  equal  in 
size  to  the  first-named,  having,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  smooth  Nectarine-like  skin,  rich  melting  flesh, 
and  remarkably  sweet  for  a  late  variety.  We 
can  only  grow  this  fruit  well  on  a  warm  wall,  and 
even  then  in  cold  spring  it  suffers  badly  from  east 
winds,  and  should  get  as  much  shelter  as  possible. 
This  was  also  one  of  the  Sawbridgeworth  seedlings 
and  raised  from  a  Nectarine.  If  given  cool  house 
culture  it  is  a  splendid  fruit.  G.  W.  S. 

MELON  GOLDEN  OKANGE. 
Year  by  year  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for 
gardeners  to  determine  which  are  the  best  varieties 
of  Melons  to  grow,  especially  if  they  obtain,  as 
most  gardeners  like  to  do,  the  best  new  sorts  that 
are  annually  sent  out.  Some,  however,  prefer  to 
remain  loyal  to  the  old  varieties,  and  there  is  much 
wisdom  in  doing  so.  One  gets  to  understand  the 
constitution  of  certain  varieties,  when  to  sow  them 
to  obtain  the  best  results,  and  many  other  details, 
trifling  in  themselves,  yet  of  much  importance  to 
the  grower  who  wishes  to  obtain  fruit  of  the  finest 
quality.  There  are  probably  few  fruits  grown 
under  glass  that  the  average  gardener  considers 
less  difficult  to  grow  than  the  Melon,  yet  those 
who  cultivate  Melons  so  as  to  finish  them  perfectly, 
both  as  regards  colour  of  skin  and  quality  of  flesh, 
are  comparatively  few.  The  Melon  is  a  tender  and 
capricious  plant,  and  for  its  fruits  to  attain  perfec- 
tion very  careful  cultivation  and  a  knowledge  of 
those  minor  points  that  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  are  necessary.  Fluc- 
tuations in  temperature,  careless  watering,  and 
ventilation  and  other  items  may  seem  to  have  no 
effect  upon  the  crop  so  far  as  outward  appearances 
go  ;  but  when  the  fruit  is  cut  the  bad  flavour  tells 
a  tale. 
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But  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  Melon  that  is 
in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of,  namely,  Golden 
Orange.  It  was,  I  believe,  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Andrew  Pettigrew,  of  Cardiff  Castle  Gardens,  who 
also  originated  many  other  good  Melons.  It  is  a 
large  oval  white-fleshed  fruit  of  very  good  flavour. 
It  crops  splendidly,  and  in  this  respect  has  an 
advantage  over  many  new  varieties  which  are  the 
result  of  so  much  inter-breeding  that  their  consti- 
tutions are  weakened  and  their  cropping  qualities 
seriously  impaired.  Melon  Golden  Orange  is  a 
strong  grower,  as  well  as  a  good  fruiting  variety. 
I  recently  saw  plants  each  carrying  from  five  to 
six  fruits,  and  all  of  good  average  size.  Many  new 
Melons  are  shown  every  year  before  the  fruit 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but 
a  small  number  of  them  receive  any  award,  simply 
because  they  are  deficient  in  flavour.  Flavour  in 
Melons  is  everything.  While  a  good  Melon  is  a 
delicious  fruit,  an  indifferent  one  is  entirely  the 
reverse.  In  few  fruits  does  good  or  bad  flavour 
make  such  a  great  difference.  A.  P.  H. 
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FLOWEE    GARDEN. 
Plantiko  Shrubberies. 

A  MOST  important  operation  is  this,  and  all 
transplanting,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  carefully  performed.  If  immediate 
effect  be  aimed  at  then  large  specimens 
^  must  be  planted,  but  these,  if  not 
already  in  existence,  will  be  both 
expensive  and  difficult  to  procure,  and  it  is  always 
hazardous  to  transplant  large  shrubs  from  a 
distance.  It  would  be  far  better  to  choose 
smaller  plants,  and  these,  if  planted  in  properly 
prepared  soil,  will  in  a  few  years  outgrow  those 
that  may  have  been  removed  of  a  larger  size. 

Whatever  style  of  planting  may  be  adopted  it  is 
necessary  that  a  correct  plan  of  the  ground  be 
first  made,  and  upon  it  should  be  marked  the 
number  and  position  of  such  groups  or  single 
specimens  as  are  to  form  the  main  features  of 
the  shrubbery  when  it  has  attained  its  fullest 
degree  of  perfection.  These  positions  should  be 
accurately  transferred  to  the  ground  and  marked  by 
a  stake  with  the  name  or  corresponding  number  to 
that  on  the  plan  written  on  each.  When  planting 
these  points  should  be  first  filled  in  and  the  spaces 
between  planted  with  such  things  as  are  from  time 
to  time  to  be  removed.  Unless  this  or  some 
suitable  guide  be  adopted  the  whole  will  go  on  at 
random  and  the  object  of  the  planter  be  completely 
defeated. 

Rhododendrons. 
These  may  be  moved  and  planted  any  time  when 
at  rest,  but  now  is  the  most  desirable  time.  Plants 
with  clear  stems  of  1  foot  or  2  feet  from  the  ground 
always  flower  better  than  low  bushes,  and  in  the 
northern  and  colder  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  is  a 
mistake  to  plant  in  shaded  situations.  They  set 
their  buds  and  bloom  much  better  when  exposed  to 
the  sun.  In  hotter  districts  a  dell  not  overhung 
with  trees  but  having  a  north  aspect  is  a  suitable 
place  for  them.  The  first  summer  after  planting 
the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  mulched  with 
half-decayed  litter,  such  as  leaves,  in  order  to 
prevent  evaporation  and  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and 
moist.  During  dry  weather  a  heavy  watering 
occasionally  will  be  of  great  benefit.  When  plants 
show  signs  of  weakness  they  should  have  a  top- 
dressing  of  some  rich  compost  spread  over  the 
beds,  such  as  cow  manure  and  loam  in  equal 
proportions,  and  as  they  bear  lifting  with 
impunity  they  can  be  lifted  at  intervals  of  years 
and  some  fresh,  rich  compost  added  to  the  soil  and 
then  be  replanted.  T.  B.  Field. 

Ashwellthorpe  Gardens,  Norwich. 


KITCHEN    GAKDEN. 

Carrots. 

The  main   crop  of  roots,   if   not  already   lifted, 

should  be  attended  to  without  delay.     Trim  off'  the 

tops  fairly  close  to  the  top  of  the  root,  and  lightly 


rub  ofif  the  soil  adhering  to  them,  then  store  in 
the  root  shed.  Young  roots,  the  produce  of  seed 
sown  in  early  August,  should  be  protected  where 
growing  by  covering  lightly  with  Bracken  or 
similar  material.  These  are  of  inestimable  value 
for  use  in  the  kitchen  from  this  time  onwards. 

The  Herb  Border. 
Certain  herbs  are  in  request  throughout  the 
year,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  keep  the 
plants  in  a  clean  and  healthy  condition.  Accumu- 
lation of  weeds  and  other  rubbish  will  cause  decay 
of  the  stems  of  the  plants,  hence  the  necessity 
for  cleansing  at  this  season.  Mint  and  Tarragon 
may  now  be  introduced  for  forcing.  Small  pieces 
taken  from  the  old  roots  with  a  few  roots  attached 
will  quickly  push  forth  new  growth  if  inserted  in 
pots  or  boxes  of  light  soil  and  placed  in  a  warm 
house  or  frame.  This  method  is  recommended  in 
preference  to  lifting  clumps.  By  lifting  whole 
clumps  from  the  permanent  bed  only  a  few  green 
shoots  appear  here  and  there,  whilst  strong  root 
cuttings  invariably  produce  a  vigorous  shoot  each. 

Radishes. 
Where  there  is  a  demand  for  these  during  winter 
seed  should  now  be  sown  on  a  warm  border  where 
some   kind    of   rough   protection   can   be   afforded 
during  spells  of  severe  weather. 

Garden  Frames. 
All  available  frames  and  hand-lights  should  be 
brought  into  use  for  protecting  tender  vegetables 
and  salad  plants.  No  matter  if  they  are  somewhat 
out  of  repair,  they  will  answer  the  purpose  for 
placing  over  plants  that  would  otherwise  be 
seriously  damaged  by  the  action  of  the  weather 
upon  them,  such  as  Parsley,  Lettuce,  Endive, 
Spinach,  Cauliflower,  Chervil,  and  Radishes. 

Winter  Cucumbers. 

To  maintain  a  supply  of  these  throughout  the 
dull,  short  days  of  winter  a  light  house  or  pit, 
well  heated,  is  absolutely  essential.  One  of  the 
chief  factors  to  success  is  to  have  strong,  short- 
jointed  plants  to  start  with,  and,  provided  due 
attention  to  other  details  be  exercised  afterwards, 
a  regular  supply  may  be  maintained.  It  is, 
however,  a  difficult  matter  to  achieve  this  in  old 
houses  having  small  panes  of  glass  and  much 
wood-work  as  the  light  is  obstructed.  Plenty  of 
light,  combined  with  both  top  and  bottom  heat, 
kept  as  equable  as  possible,  is  very  essential  to  the 
production  of  Cucumbers  in  winter. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Martin. 


FKUIT  GARDEN. 
Cherries. 
When  these  are  wanted  very  early  the  first  set  of 
trees  may  now  be  pruned  and  cleansed  ready  for 
tying  in  when  opportunity  serves.  As  these  and 
Plums  are  often  injured  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
aphis  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  washing  and 
dressing  of  the  stems  and  spurs,  care  being  taken 
that  the  insecticide  used  is  not  strong  enough  to 
injure  the  buds.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  these 
excitable  trees  have  the  benefit  of  a  movable  roof, 
the  lights  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  or,  what  is 
almost  as  cheap,  painted  inside  at  least  before  they 
are  put  on  for  the  winter.  Vigorous  young  trees 
which  have  been  partially  lifted  or  root-pruned 
will  not  require  mulching  or  stimulating  until  after 
the  fruit  is  set,  but  the  borders  occupied  by  the 
roots  of  old  ones  may  be  covered  with  a  good  layer 
of  rotten  manure  as  soon  as  they  are  tied,  and  to 
prevent  the  buds  from  dropping  an  occasional 
soaking  with  diluted  liquid  will  be  highly  beneficial 
to  these,  as  it  is  to  all  other  kinds  of  stone  fruit 
trees  when  grown  under  glass.  When  all  is  finished 
the  house  must  be  kept  well  ventilated  and  as  cool 
as  possible  until  the  time  arrives  for  forcing. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. 
The  heavy  rainfall  of  the  past  week  or  two, 
combined  with  mild  weather,  has  kept  the  plants 
growing  rather  more  freely  than  is  good  for  them, 
as  it  is  now  getting  late  for  them  to  ripen  up  their 
crowns  properly.  Much,  however,  may  be  done 
to    facilitate    this    process    by   moving   the    pots 


occasionally  to  let  in  light  and  air  and  to  prevent 
the  roots  from  penetrating  the  bed  of  ashes  upon 
which  they  are  placed.  If  forward  batches  of  early 
kinds  are  wanted  for  early  forcing  a  more  decided 
check  may  be  given  to  vegetation  by  placing  them 
on  their  sides,  or  setting  the  pots  in  "cold  pits  wheie 
the  lights  can  be  pushed  down  and  tilted  in  wet 
weather.  As  the  general  stock  will  continue 
growing  for  a  considerable  time  yet,  they  mav 
with  advantage  remain  out  of  doors  until  severe 
weather  approaches,  when  they  must  be  placed  in 
their  winter  quarters  until  wanted  for  forcing. 
When  thoroughly  at  rest  pot  plants  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  neither  should 
they  be  coddled  by  being  kept  in  a  close  pit  when 
the  weather  is  mild.  We  prefer  to  leave  all  the 
plants  out  of  doors  until  the  middle  of  November, 
when  they  are  removed  to  cold  pits,  and  plunged 
up  to  or  slightly  over  the  rims  in  Oak  leaves  or  tan 
to  keep 

The  Roots  Moist 
and  to  protect  the  pots  from  frost.  The  lights  are 
thrown  ofl'  in  fine  weather  and  well  tilted  to  shelter 
them  from  heavy  rains.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
keep  out  ordinary  frost,  as  decided  rest,  is  highly 
important,  but  a  thin  layer  of  dry  Fern  is  spread 
over  the  crowns  when  it  is  unusually  severe.  When 
Strawberry  plants  are  wintered  in  houses  they 
should  be  placed  close  together  on  a  cool,  damp 
floor  in  preference  to  elevating  them  on  shelves. 
Keep  all  runners  removed  as  soon  as  visible,  but  do 
not  remove  Nature's  protection — the  yellow  leaves 
that  are  around  the  base  of  the  plant ;  these  are  a 
healthy  sign,  and  denote  ripeness  of  the  crowns. 
Madresfield  Court  Gardens.  W.  Crump. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Preparing  for  Exhibitino. 
Many  anxious  moments  will  now  be  in  store  for 
the  enthusiastic  cultivator  who  intends  in  a  few 
days  to  enter  into  friendly  competition.  Whether 
the  prizes  are  large  or  small  the  ambition  to  secure 
the  highest  award  is  the  first  consideration,  and  to 
attain  to  this  one's  most  strenuous  efforts  have  to 
be  put  forth.  I  have  known  many  cases  when 
acting  in  the  capacity  as  a  judge,  after  the  most 
careful  investigation,  only  two  or  three  points 
have  divided  the  various  awards,  and  this  in  very 
big  classes,  too.  Though  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  pay  strict  attention  for  practically  twelve 
months,  it  is  equally  important  to  do  so  each  day 
as  the  time  approaches.  The  loss  of  one  good 
flower  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  first  prize.  The 
flowers  possibly  might  have  been  preserved  had  a 
little  more  care  been  exercised. 

Owing  to  the  wood  being  in  a  somewhat 
unripened  condition  the  flowers  are  opening  much 
faster  than  usual  this  year,  and  it  will  require 
every  effort  to  retard  many  varieties  for  those 
shows  which  are  fixed  at  somewhat  a  late  date. 
For  instance,  one  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  fine  group  arranged  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  13th  inst.,  which 
included  many  varieties  one  would  not  have 
expected  to  see  before  next  month  ;  but  the  flowers 
were  of  excellent  quality,  large,  and  finely  coloured. 
In  nearly  all  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice 
the  blooms,  though  early,  are  promising  well. 

Large,  massive  blooms,  when  nearly  out,  may  be 
kept  several  days  in  quite  a  fresh  condition  in  a 
dry  room  where  light  and  air  can  be  given  to  them. 
These  will  need  very  carefully  watering,  and  are 
best  taken  out  in  early  morning,  when  they  require 
it.  Thoroughly  soak  them,  and  let  them  dram 
before  taking  back.  Examine  the  blooms  daily, 
and  remove  carefully  any  petals  which  have  the 
slightest  tendency  to  damp,  and  in  the  case  of 
incurves  much  may  be  done  by  preparing  the 
flowers  as  they  unfold.  Any  deformed  petals 
should  be  taken  out  with  a  suitable  pair  of  forceps  ; 
hard  centres  should  also  be  removed,  and  many  of 
the  larger  varieties  finish  much  better  when  the 
blooms  can  be  hung  in  an  almost  perpendicular 
position.  Except  just  warming  the  pipes  to 
counteract  damp  and  frost,  no  fire-heat  whatever 
should  be  applied  to  this  section,  or  the  flowers  will 
lack  that  high  finish  which  is  so  essential  in  the 
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incurved.  Consenuently,  these  should  always,  if 
possible,  be  arranged  in  a  separate  structure  to 
the  Japanese,  reflexed,  and  Anemone-centred 
varieties,  which  enjoy  rather  than  otherwise  a  higher 
temperature. 

In  selecting  the  flowers  for  exhibition  the  first 
and  most  important  consideration  to  observe  is 
freshness.  Stale  flowers,  it  matters  not  how  large, 
find  no  favour  with  good  judges,  and  rightly  so. 
Though,  of  course,  one  should  always  aim  at 
showing  flowers  just  when  they  are  in  perfection, 
it  is  much  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  staging  them 
when  not  quite  out  than  when  past  their  best. 
Evenness  throughout,  whether  shown  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  on  boards  or  now  in  the  much  more 
pleasing  and  popular  style  in  vases,  is  also  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  blending  the  colours  should 
also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Everything  in  the  way  of  tubes,  cases,  &c., 
should  be  got  in  readiness  several  days  before 
required,  and  endeavour  to  conform  to  the  rules 
by  having  everything  in  readiness  by  the  appointed 
time  for  the  judges.  Here  a  word  or  two  may  be 
in  season  to  the  secretaries  and  those  responsible 
for  the  management  of  exhibitions.  Have  every- 
thing ready  by  the  time  mentioned,  as  by  so  doing 
the  time  of  competent  judges,  who  are  generally 
very  hard  worked  at  this  season,  would  be  saved. 
They  would  be  able  to  give  more  care  and  time  in 
making  the  awards.  What  is  more  annoying  to  a 
business  man  than  to  receive  a  notice  a  day  or  two 
previous  to  the  show  stating  that  judging  will 
commence  punctually,  say,  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
he  puts  forth  every  effort  to  be  there  at  the  time, 
only  to  find  that  he  will  not  be  required  for  at  least 
another  hour.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  Hou^c  Gardens,  Etstree. 
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THE    BROAD    BEAN. 

DURINtl  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  this 
I  vegetable  has  been  greatly  improved 
I  both  from  an  exhibition  and  table 
I  point  of  view,  and  the  cultivation  is 
so  simple  that  it  may  be  easily  grown 
to  perfection  by  the  professional, 
amateur,  and  cottager  alike.  Nevertheless,  Broad 
Beans  well  repay  good  cultivation,  as  indeed  do  all 
vegetables.  At  one  time  it  was  a  general  practice 
to  sow  the  seed  during  autumn  for  the 
earliest  supplies,  but  the  most  modern 
one  of  raising  them  in  boxes  in  early 
spring  and  transplanting  them  into  open 
(juarters  is  much  to  be  preferred,  as  it 
entails  less  labour  and  the  results  are 
more  satisfactor}-.  The  slight  check 
will  induce  the  plants  to  begin  to  bear 
much  earlier,  with  better  and  more 
shapely  pods  obtained  and  little  damage 
result  from  slugs  and  other  vermin.  The 
middle  of  January  will  be  quite  early 
enough  to  make  the  first  sowing.  I 
recommend  boxes  about  i  feet  in  length, 
12  inches  in  width,  and  4A  inches 
deep  ;  these  can  be  made  by  any  intelli- 
gent labourer  on  wet  days.  Place  a  good 
drainage  in  the  bottom,  mix  up  a  com- 
post of  three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  leaf  soil,  or  old  Mushroom  bed 
manure,  with  a  little  road  grit  added. 
The  boxes  should  be  filled  about  three 
parts  full  and  made  moderately  firm 
when  the  Beans  should  be  placed  regu- 
larly on  the  same  about  1  inch  apart  all 
ways.  Cover  them  with  some  of  the 
finest  of  the  soil,  thoroughly  water  in, 
and  place  in  a  cool  position  to  germinate, 
such  as  a  greenhouse  or  even  cold  frame. 
The  young  plants  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  a  stout,  sturdy  growth,  and 
gradually  but  thoroughly  harden  in  the 
open  before  planting  out. 

Three  sowings  at  the  least  should  be 
made  in  this  way,  and  the  last  two  or 
three  in  the  open.  Trenches  should  be 
prepared  much   in  the  same  way  as  for 


Celery,  and  give  an  unstinting  supply  of  half- 
decayed  farmyard  manure,  and  fill  up  nearly 
level  with  the  surface.  The  Broad  Bean  enjoys  a 
deep  uninterrupted  root  run.  Double  rows  should 
be  placed  in  each  trench,  3  feet  apart  at  least,  and 
the  width  of  each  IS  inches,  the  rows  should  be 
10  inches  apart  and  8  inches  between  the  plants. 
Lift  with  a  good  ball  with  a  garden  trowel,  place 
plenty  of  finely-sifted  cinder  ashes  between  them 
to  prevent  the  plants  being  ravaged  with  slugs,  as 
these  have  a  great  liking  for  the  young  growths  ; 
give  copious  supplies  of  both  clear  and  liquid  farm- 
j'ard  manure  water  when  in  active  growth  during 
dry  weather,  and  after  the  plants  show  plenty  of 
bloom  the  points  should  be  pinched  out,  and  when 
extra  fine  pods  are  required  remove  all  side  growths. 
The  plants  should   be  supported   by  driving  in  a 

j  few  good  stakes  and  stretch  two  lines  of  stout  tar 
cord  along  them   to   keep  in  an  upright  position. 

I  Should  black  aphis  make  its  appearance  thoroughly 
syringe  the  points  with  strong  soft  soap  and  water, 
a  safe  and  sure  insecticide  for  this. 

The  best  strain  that  I  am  acquainted  with  is 
Carter's  Leviathan.  It  is  a  fine  exhibition  variety, 
also  very  prolific,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Sutton's  Exhibition  Longpod  is  also  good,  and  for 
the  latest  supplies  the  Broad  Windsors  are  best. 
The  new  green  variety  is  a  great  improvement. 

Broad  Beans  do  well  if  grown  in  8-inch  pots. 
For  very  early  crops  the  seed  must  be  sown  very 
early,  and  at  no  stage  must  any  attempt  at  forcing 
be  indulged  in.  Five  Beans  in  each  pot  are  ample. 
The  pots  should  be  filled  about  three  parts  full 
when  sowing,  and  when  the  plants  have  reached 
the  top  of  the  pots  earth  up  to  within  1  inch  of 
the  top.  Each  plant  should  be  staked  separately, 
and  the  best  position  to  grow  them  in  is  on  shelves 
near  the  glass  in  a  cool  fruit  house  and  plenty  of 
air  given,  especially  during  the  time  they  are  in 
flower.  The}'  maj'  be  placed  outside  in  a  sheltered, 
sunny  position  to  perfect  their  fruit,  and  plenty  of 
manure  water  should  be  given.  Good  Beans 
treated  in  this  way  may  be  looked  for  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  these  are  generally  much 
appreciated.    I  advise  Leviathan  for  this  treatment. 

E.  Beckett. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editor  is   not   responsible   for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


SMITH'S    ORNAMENTAL    RUNNER   BEAN. 
This  Bean   evoked   much   interest  at  the  recent 


TYING    PLANTS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR,— The  note  by  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  (page 
~5-^)  on  tying  plants  deserves  to  be  read 
and  re- read,  for  on  this  subject  most  of 
us  have,  I  think,  much  to  learn,  the  great 
thing  being  to  give  the  necessary  support 
without  an  undue  display  of  stakes.  At 
the  same  time,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dod,  position 
and  other  features  must  have  due  consideration. 
My  experience  of  tying  principally  consists  of 
plants  grown  in  pots,  and  on  this  point  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  within  recent  years,  for  the 
average  young  gardener  of  the  present  day  quite 
ignores  the  points  that  were  at  one  time  insisted 
upon  as  absolutely  necessary.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  tying  of  specimen  plants  in  which  the  pot  was 
in  some  cases  stuck  nearly  as  full  of  stakes  as  the 
spines  in  a  hedgehog,  but  rather  to  the  use  of  a 
single  stake,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper 
support  of  the  plant.  In  this  case  the  poiut 
insisted  on  was  that  the  stake  be  carried  nearly  if 
not  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  in  order  to 
ensure  its  stability,  whereas  now  it  is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  simply  stuck  into  the  soil,  so 
that  if  the  plant  be  shifted  a  few  times  or  stood 
out  of  doors  it  quickly  becomes  loosened,  and  then 
it  is  a  case  of  the  plant  supporting  the  stake, 
instead  of  vice  versa.  My  remarks  are  bj'  no  means 
founded  on  an  isolated  instance,  but  on  dozens  of 
young  gardeners  that  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion. Numerous  cases,  too,  have  been  noted  in 
which  plants  so  tied  have  been  sent  by  rail,  with 
the  result  that  the  sticks  loosened  and  many  plants 
were  broken  ;  whereas,  if  properly  secured,  they 
would  bear  the  journey  unscathed.  For  this 
reason  I  do  not  favour  the  use  of  Bamboo  stakes, 
neat  though  they  be,  for  the  hardened  glaze-like 
surface  takes  no  grip  of  the  soil,  and  the  stem 
soon  sways  about.  T. 


ARAUGAKIA    IMBIIICATA    FRUITING. 
[To  the  Editor  of   "The  G-4rden."] 


Chiswick  show,  and  doubtless  many  of  your  readers  i  Sir, — To    many   of    your   readers   records   of   the 
would  be  glad  to  hear  more  about  it.  S.  S.      I  Araucaria    producing    fertile    seeds    from    which 
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plants  have  been  raised  are  interesting.  In  the 
grounds  attached  to  Leighton  House,  Westbury, 
Wilts,  are  many  fine  trees  of  these  and  Welling- 
tonias,  forming  an  avenue  of  considerable  interest 
and  development.  Extending  on  either  side  of  a 
fine  broad  gravelled  walk  some  300  yards  in  length 
they  form  a  splendid  picture.  These  noble  trees 
have  been  planted  from  forty-five  to  fifty  years, 
and  many  of  them  have  attained  noble  proportions. 
For  some  years  past  fertile  cones  have  developed, 
and  young  flourishing  specimens,  varying  in  age 
and  height,  have  been  raised  and  are  planted  in 
reserve  grounds  near  the  garden.  These  should,  in 
course  of  years,  be  even  more  interesting  than 
their  parents,  simply  because  they  have  been 
home-raised.  Some  of  the  finest  trees  tower 
upwards  probably  40  feet,  and  the  Wellingtonias, 
being  equally  luxurious,  are  furnished  beautifully 
to  the  ground.  The  Araucarias,  as  these  trees 
commonly  do,  have  lost  many  of  their  lower 
branches.  They  are  not  so  effective  as  single  lawn 
specimens  as  in  avenues.  Iron  minerals  abound  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leighton,  the  furnaces  for 
years  past  being  a  familiar  landmark  to  the  many 
who  pass  through  the  railway  station  of  Westbury. 
Yet,  though  so  many  acres  have  this  mineral  close 
to  the  surface,  Leighton  itself  partakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  adjacent  Westbury  Hills,  in  which 
is  hewn  the  far-famed  white  horse  in  chalk. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  porous,  and  dark  in  colour. 
Flowering  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  grow  luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of  the 
Leighton  grounds.  Fierce  gales  sweep  across  from 
the  hills  in  autumn  and  winter,  but  the  Araucaria 
avenue  has  been  so  carefully  protected  by  outer 
belts  of  shrubs  that  to  this  much  of  the  success  of 
their  growth  is  undoubtedly  due. 

W.  Strdgnell. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 


W.  B.  ROWE  AND  SON,  BARBOURNE 
NURSERIES,   WORCESTER. 

NASH,  the  famous  Worcestershire 
historian,  wrote  in  1781  that  "  an 
article  of  husbandry  almost  peculiar 
to  Worcestershire  is  fruit,"  and  adds, 
"  the  quantity  of  Cherries  brought  to 
Worcester  market  in  a  plentiful  year 
is  amazing  ;  two  or  three  tons  are  often  sold  on  a 
Saturday  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  long  the  county  has 
been  famous  for  its  fruit  production,  for  history  is 
silent  on  this  point.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to 
ascertain  it  must  have  been  celebrated  for  many 
ages.  Of  late  j-ears  the  decrease  in  the  area  under 
cultivation  for  Hops  has  been  met  by  a  consider- 
able increase  in  fruit  plantations.  Apples,  Pears, 
and  bush  fruits  being  planted  very  largely.  That 
there  is  a  keen  and  ever-increasing  demand  for 
trees  of  all  the  really  good  market  varieties  is 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  important  nurseries 
situated  in  and  around  the  city  of  Worcester. 
One  of  these  has  become  celebrated  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
the  introduction  of  the  finest  early  market  Apple 
in  existence,  Worcester  Pearmain,  which  received 
a  first-class  sertificate  from  the  fruit  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  long  ago  as 
October,  1875.  This  variet}',  as  everyone  knows, 
has  been  enormously  planted,  and  as  a  consequence 
there  is  not — in  Worcestershire,  at  least — any 
likelihood  of  a  dearth  of  early  Apples  in  an 
average  season.  Unfortunately,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  with  late  Apples,  which,  on  the 
whole,  have  been  sadly  neglected  by  Worcester- 
fhire  planters,  even  such  a  grand  variety  as 
Newton  Wonder  having  been  but  little  planted 
until  the  last  year  or  two.  Now,  however,  partly 
owing  to  the  ungenial  springs  experienced  of  late 
years,  the  tide  has  turned,  and  on  every  side  a 
demand  for  late-fiowering,  as  well  as  late-keeping. 
Apples  has  sprung  up.  Until  quite  lately  the 
difficulty  which  presented  itself  lay  in  the  fact 
that  not  only  are  really  good  late  varieties  suitable 
for  nutket  work  exceedingly  few,  but  not  one  of 


them  is  so  late  flowering  as  Court  Pendu  Plat.  If 
I  had  been  asked  twelve  months  since  whether 
anyone  was  endeavouring  by  systematic  crossing 
to  produce  a  race  of  late-blossoming  Apples,  my 
reply  would  have  been  that  I  had  never  heard  of 
any  efforts  being  made  in  that  direction.  The  first 
intimation  I  received  that  this  was  actually  being 
done  was  in  September  last  year,  when  Mr.  A.  H. 
Pearson  and  myself  went  over  to  Madresfield  to 
spend  part  of  a  day  with  Mr.  Crump,  and  were 
then  shown  a  fruit  of 

Apple  King  Edward  VII., 
raised  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Rowe  and  Son  of 
Worcester.  Since  that  time  it  has  won  unqualified 
praise  from  many  of  our  leading  fruit  experts,  and 
on  March  24  last  was  exhibited  in  perfect  condition 
before  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  who  bestowed  an  unanimous 
award  of  merit  upon  it.  Several  members  of  the 
fruit  committee  were  so  favourably  impressed  by 
this  variety  that  they  proposed  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate for  it,  and  it  does  not  appear  at  all  unlikely 
that  the  premier  award  will  be  granted  at  no  very 
distant  date. 

Receiving  quite  recently  an  invitation  from 
Messrs.  Rowe  to  visit  their  nurseries,  I  chose  a 
fine  autumn  day  and  gladly  availed  myself  of  the 
offer.  The  nurseries,  which  occupy  about  4.5  acres 
of  land  and  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the  city 
on  the  main  Droitwich  Road,  have  been  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Rowe  family  for  almost  two 
centuries,  and  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
fruit  trees  and  Dahlias — the  two  great  specialties 
of  the  firm.  On  arriving  at  the  nursery  I  was 
taken  round  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Rowe,  who  informed  me 
that  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father 
eight  years  ago,  and  has  since  devoted  all  his 
attention  to  the  hybridising  of  hardy  fruits,  more 
particularly  the  Apple.  The  Cactus  Dahlia  is  also 
receiving  special  attention,  and  Messrs.  Rowe  are 
endeavouring  to  raise  a  race  of  plants  which  will 
be  more  suited  for  garden  decoration  than  are 
many  of  the  varieties  at  present  in  commerce. 
Our  first  visit  was  to  the 

Dahlia  Grounds, 
and,  although  the  plants  had  been  sorely  tried  by 
the  severe  gale  scarcely  a  week  previous  to  my 
visit,  they  afforded  a  most  admirable  display, 
many  of  the  flowers  being  in  perfect  condition. 
I  ought  to  say  that  most  of  the  soil  of  this  nursery 
is  a  good  light  sandy  loam,  and  one  that  is  there- 
fore very  easily  worked.  Almost  the  first  variety 
to  catch  my  attention  was  Mrs.  Mawley,  a  magni- 
ficent yellow,  with  a  larger  flower  and  more 
substance  than  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  and  remarkable 
for  its  early-flowering  propensity.  Next  to  this 
was  Coronation,  brilliant  scarlet,  of  finest  form  and 
the  flowers  thrown  well  above  the  foliage.  Two 
very  lovely  bicolor  varieties  were  Columbia  and 
Gabriel.  The  flowers  of  the  former  are  very 
taking,  being  bright  scarlet  tipped  with  white,  but 
unfortunately  the  stems  do  not  hold  them  up 
enough  to  display  their  full  beauty.  Gabriel  is 
superior  in  this  respect,  and  thus  produces  a 
better  effect.  The  flowers  are  a  rich  shade  of 
velvety  crimson,  edged  with  a  ring  of  white. 
Some  of  the  older  sorts  are  really  splendid  garden 
plants,  and  these  are  largely  grown  at  Barbourne. 
J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Mary  Service,  Britannia,  Ruby, 
Capstan,  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  Lodestone,  and 
Starfish  were  literally  smothered  with  blossoms 
and  fast  expanding  buds.  One  of  the  very  finest 
of  all  for  use  in  the  garden  is  Floradora,  a  dark 
crimson  sort  with  splendid  stiff  stems  and  very 
free  flowering.  I  was  next  taken  to  see  a  planta- 
tion of  seedlings,  almost  all  of  which  were  in  full 
bloom.  Three  of  these,  as  yet  unnamed,  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Rowe  for  the  first  time  in  their 
exhibit  which  gained  the  premier  award  at  Shrews- 
bury. The  habit  of  each  seedling  is  being  care- 
fully studied  by  Messrs.  Rowe,  who  are  determined 
on  no  account  to  send  out  any  variety  with  weak 
stems  or  bad  growth.  If  only  Dahlia  raisers 
generally  could  be  induced  to  take  as  much  interest 
in  the  habit  of  a  plant  as  they  do  in  the  individual 
flowers,  we  should  not  find  useless  varieties  such  as 
Lord  Roberts  (whose  stems  strongly  remind  one  of 
a  piece  of  tape)  being  distributed.     But  the  Dahlias 


had  already  absorbed  too  much  time,  and,  as  the 
real  object  of  my  visit  was  to  make  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  Messrs  Rowe's  new  Apple,  I  had 
to  leave  the  seedlings  without  examining  them  as 
closely  as  I  could  have  wished.  As  previously 
mentioned,  the  culture  of 

Fruit  Trees 
forms  the  leading  feature  at  these  nurseries,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  general 
excellence  of  the  stock.  Passing  through  some 
large  plantations  of  such  leading  market  Apples  as 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Warner's  King,  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling, and  Stirling  Castle,  I  was  first  shown  the 
oldest  plantation  of  this  new  variety,  and  was 
thus  afforded  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  trees 
in  fruit.  The  most  striking  point  about  King 
Edward  VII.,  undoubtedly,  is  the  fact  that  it  only 
blooms  six  or  seven  days  in  front  of  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  and  is  never  in  flower  much  before  the  third 
week  in  May.  To  this  must  be  added  that  it 
spurs  as  freely  as  Worcester  Pearmain,  while  the 
fruit  keeps  well  and  easily  till  April  and  May,  and 
Messrs.  Rowe  have  had  it  in  good  condition  as 
late  as  June.  A  cross  between  Blenheim  Orange 
and  Golden  Noble,  it  retains  a  good  deal  of  the 
flavour  of  the  former,  while  it  greatly  resembles 
Golden  Noble  in  its  yellow  skin  and  general 
appearance.  I  noticed  that  the  foliage  of  this 
variety  is  of  an  exceedingly  dark  green  colour,  and 
that  the  growth  is  short-jointed  and  erect.  As  a 
late  culinary  fruit  it  is  destined  to  become 
extremely  popular,  because  the  fruit  is  solid  and 
juicy  and  is  not  inclined  to  shrivel  when  kept.  If 
any  further  recommendation  is  really  necessary,  I 
might  add  that  both  Mr.  William  Crump  and  Mr. 
James  Udale  have  had  the  variety  under  observa- 
tion for  some  time,  and  both  these  gentlemen  have 
spoken  of  it  to  me  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
Altogether  I  saw  about  10,000  good  trees  of 

This  New  Apple, 

all  in  the  pink  of  perfection — bushes,  upright 
cordons,  and  standards — and  no  less  than  15,000 
have  been  grafted  this  season.  Market  growers, 
for  whom  Messrs.  Rowe  especially  cater,  have 
been  very  much  struck  with  this  variety,  and  one 
large  grower  has  recently  purchased  iifty  trees. 
Space  precludes  my  describing  at  length  the  other 
occupants  of  this  nursery,  which  include  a  splendid 
selection  of  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  in  addition 
to  the  smaller  fruits.  To  anyone  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  our  hardy  English 
fruits,  I  would  strongly  advise  them  to  visit  this 
well-managed  nursery.  King  Edward  VII.  is  but 
the  forerunner  of  a  new  race  of  Apples,  which 
will  no  doubt  in  the  future  assist  English  growers 
to  combat  the  increasing  foreign  importations  ;  or, 
to  put  it  in  Mr.  H.  Rowe's  own  words,  "  Our  great 
aim  is  to  supply  the  public  with  English  Apples 
when  the  sorts  now  in  commerce  are  past  their 
season,  and  you  may  tell  the  readers  of  The 
CiARDEN  that  we  have  several  more  very  promising 
Apples  to  place  before  the  public." 

A.  R.  GooDWiK. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CROTONS  AT  ALDENHAM. 

FOR  room  or  table  decoration,  or  for 
adding  colour  to  other  plants  of  a 
sombre  hue  in  groups  of  miscellaneous 
subjects,  no  plant  can  equal  well  grown 
Crotons.  The  finest  batch  of  plants  I 
have  seen  for  a  long  time  are  now 
growing  in  the  Aldenhani  House  Gardens,  where 
Mr.  Beckett  produces  such  wonderfully  good 
results  generally.  The  plants  are  not  of  speci- 
men size,  but  really  useful  decorative  plants, 
the  tallest  about  H  feet  high  and  mainly  growing 
with  one  stem,  as  when  required  for  vase  or 
room  decoration  plants  with  several  stems  are 
not  so  effective  as  those  confined  to  one.  The  pots 
are  small  for  such  plants,  none  more  than  7  inches 
in  diameter.  The  remarkable  point  about  these 
Crotons  is  the   luxuriance  of  leaf  combined    with 
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the  magnificent  colouring  of  each  variety.  There 
are  many  plants  about  1  foot  high,  with  foliage 
down  to  and  hiding  the  pots.  Such  as  these  are 
extremely  useful. 

Certainly  the  plants  occupy  an  ideal  site,  the 
southern  side  of  a  low  span-roof  house,  in  which 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  are  also  growing.  Here 
the  Crotons  obtain  the  three  essentials  to  good 
cultivation,  full  exposure  to  sunlight,  abundance 
of  moisture,  and  absolute  freedom  from  insect  pests, 
which  too  often  seriously  cripple  the  growth.  The 
method  of  propagation  so  as  to  have  full-sized 
perfect  plants  in  the  shortest  time  is  that  of 
"ringing"  the  plants  in  the  autumn  after  they 
have  completed  their  summer  service.  For  smaller 
plants  cutting.s  inserted  in  bottom-heat  and  care- 
fully tended  quickly  grow  into  useful  material. 
For  guidance  in  the  selection  of  suitable  varieties  I 
give  the  names  of  the  most  striking  Crotons  here 
grown,  classing  them  into  two  sections — narrow 
and  broad-leaved  varieties. 

In  the  former  section  the  following  are  the  best : 
Countess,  .Johannis  superbus,  Warrenii,  elegan- 
tissimum.  Golden  Ring,  Heathii  elegans,  gordon- 
ianuni,  majesticum,  angustifoliuni,  Aigburth  (iem, 
picturatus.  Prince  of  Wales,  Sovitizinianum,  Weis- 
manii,  Chelsonii,  Mrs.  Dorman,  Vanu-rsiedii, 
Morlii,  Voungii,  Countess  superba,  oaudatum 
tortile,  massangeana,  rhodeckiana,  and  ruberrinnis. 
Broad-leaved  varieties:  Baroness  Rothschild,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Mortefontainense,  Delight,  Williamsii, 
Disraeli,  Queen  Victoria,  Reedii,  Etna,  Flamingo, 
Victoria  superba,  Thomsonii  (very  ricli),  Princess 
Matilda,  Hawkerii,  and  Undulatus. 

E.   MOLYNEDX. 


GARDENS     OF     JAMAICA. 

[Contmutd  from  ptuje  ~''^4-) 
The  Broad  Leaf 
ie  a  tree  which  is  commonl)'  used  for  this  purpose. 
They  also  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  so  as  to  rival 
any  of  our  largest  and  finest  trees  in  England.  It 
is  very  grand  to  see  the  trunk  rising  to  such  a  vast 
height  above  the  ground,  spreading  abroad  its  arms 
far  above.  The  innumerable  creepers  and  para- 
sitical plants  which  abound  in  these  regions  love 
the  companionship  of  the  old  Broad  Leaf  They 
cluster  around  it,  climbing  up  higher  and  higher 
every  year,  their  own  size  increasing  till  they 
almost  cover  the  trunk  and  raise  their  heads  as 
high  as  that  of  their  indulgent  jjrotector. 

The  Iron  Wood 
may  be  here  noticed,  not  on  account  of  any  par- 
ticular utility,  but  laecause  it  is  so  wonderfully 
hard  as  well  to  deserve  its  name.  It  is  hardly  ever 
used  for  cabinet  work,  for  its  close  and  tough  fibre 
is  almost  proof  against  the  best  tools.  Another 
tree  that  almost  rivals  it  in  hardness  is 

The  Brasillito. 
This  is,  however,  more  fre(|uently  used,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  more  easily  worked  up.  Its  toughness 
renders  it  admirably  suited  to  the  manufacture  of 
cart  wheels.  The  colour  of  the  wood  is  very  beau- 
tiful, being  of  a  streaky  red,  which  is  capable  of 
fine  polish  ;  if  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  it 
would  be  well  suited  for  cabinet  work.  This  might 
be  also  said  of 

The  Yellow  Sanders, 
the  nam3  of  which  will  speak  for  its  colour.  What, 
however,  constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  the  wood 
is  that  which  would  render  it  most  unlikely  to  be 
made  use  of.  It  is  gnarled  and  knotted  to  a  degree 
hardly  equalled  by  the  \Valniit.  The  natural 
yellowness  of  the  wood  gives  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  appearance  to  it  when  it  is  highly 
polished.  But  the  carpenters  are  always  unwilling 
to  try  their  tools  upon  such  a  tough  and  cross- 
grained  customer.  The  tree  has  something  the 
appearance  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  producing  yellow 
instead  of  red  berries.     Of  a  similar  kind  is 

The  Prickly  Yellow, 
which    derives    its    name    from    the   rough    large 
prickles  which  cover  its  truck.     In  appearance  and 
character,  however,  the  trees  are  very  much  alike. 


The  Satin  Wood 
may  be  placed  under  the  same  category.  With 
this  last  our  readers  will  be  more  familiar  however, 
for  although  it  is  not  common  it  is  often  met  with. 
There  is  another  wood  which  may  be  used  for 
Imilding  purposes,  but  which  is  far  more  valuable 
for  the  dye  which  it  contains.  This  is 
The  FnsTiCK. 

The  tree  is  rather  small.  Its  trunk  and  branches 
are  not  regular  or  straight.  There  is  nothing 
attractive  about  its  appearance,  but  as  a  dye-wood 
the  price  of  it  is  considerable.  The  dye  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  is  in  very  geneial  use  in  our 
English  manufactories. 

The  Lioxum  Vit,*; 
is  a  very  hard  wood  ;  on  this  account  it  is  not  easy 
to  work  up,  and  the  tree  being  small  carpenters 
make  but  little  use  of  it.  It  is,  however,  good  wooil 
for  cabinet  work,  and  takes  a  beautiful  polish. 
When  the  bark  is  punctured  a  fine  clear  gum 
exudes  from  the  tree.  This  gum  is  considered  to 
be  very  valuable  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  it  is 
in  this  way  used  by  chemists  in  England.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  trees  with  which  we  meet  is 

T)IE    PoMEf^RANATE. 

This  is  more  like  a  shrub  than  a  tree,  and 
although  growing  most  freely  in  Jamaica  is  found 
in  greater  perfection  in  some  countries  of  the  East. 
The  foliage  of  the  Pomegranate  is  of  a  light  green  ; 
many  of  the  leaves,  which,  although  longer,  are  not 
unlike  the  common  Privet,  have  a  yellow  tinge, 
which,  especially  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
give  it  a  very  pretty  variegated  appearance.  'J'he 
blossoms  are  of  a  rich  bright  crimson  colour,  having 
something  the  form  of  an  immense  Fuschia,  and 
clustering  together  on  various  parts  of  the  tree. 
The  ordinary  size  of  the  fruit  is  that  of  a  small 
Orange,  but  in  the  East  they  are  much  larger.  The 
fruit  consists  of  a  thick  outer  rind.  When  this  is 
broken  the  inner  part  of  the  ripe  Pomegranate  is 
seen  to  consist  of  seeds  each  about  the  size  of  a 
Pea,  lying  closely  together  in  irregular  compart- 
ments. The  colour  of  these  is  of  the  most  beautiful 
red  and  carmine.  This  coloured  part  consists  of  a 
delicate  pulp,  which  contains  the  juice.  But  while 
in  Jamaica  the  seed  within  is  large  and  woody,  in 
Palestine  it  is  very  small,  so  that  in  the  Pome- 
granates found  there,  when  some  fine  sugar  is 
sprinkled  over  the  pulpy  seeds  they  melt  away 
into  juice. 

What  is  that  large  straggling  tree  which  has  here 
and  there  that  peculiar  blossom  with  something  the 
appearance  of  the  Passion  Flower  ?     That  is 

The  Rose- Apple, 

so-called  from  the  fruit  which  it  produces  having  a 
pleasant  Rose  flavour.  But  they  are,  nevertheless, 
too  insipid  and  too  unwholesome  to  be  much  eaten. 
The  Apples  are  very  small,  but  when  ripe  they 
have  the  most  beautiful  ro.sy  appearance.  Instead 
of  being  compact  and  firm  like  the  English  Apple, 
the  eatable  part  is  very  much  like  a  thick  rind, 
while  the  cavity  within  contains  a  large  stone.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  common  Apples  are  culti- 
vated on  the  higher  mountains  of  the  island,  and 
are  very  tolerable  both  in  size  and  flavour. 

The  Plum 
is  a  very  difl'erent  fruit  to  the  one  known  in 
England  by  that  name.  It  is  something  like  a 
very  large  Damson,  the  great  difference  being  that 
the  stone  of  the  .Jamaica  Plum  is  comparatively 
much  larger  and  has  somewhat  the  form  of  that  of 
the  Peach.  Of  these  Plums  there  are  two  kinds. 
One  is  called  the  Hog  Plum,  and  is  of  a  red  colour. 
They  are  the  most  palatable,  but  also  the  most 
uncommon.  The  Y'ellow  Plum  can  never  be  eaten 
when  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  for  they  are  very  attrac- 
tive to  maggots  and  insects,  which  greatly  infest 
them.  The  tree  has  something  the  appearance  of 
a  small  mis-shapen  Oak  with  crooked  branches  and 
scanty  foliage.     That  of 

The  Kenef 
is,  however,  quite  the  opposite.     It  is   very  thick 
and  dark,  and  a  fine  tree  of  this  kind  is  particularly 
attractive.     The  form  of  it  is  rounded  and  regular. 
The    fruit  grows  in   large   clusters  attached    to   a 


stalk,  so  that  forly  or  fifty  may  be  found  together. 
This  fruit  corresponds  with  many  that  are  found 
in  the  West  Itiilies,  having  a  soft  pulp  which,  how- 
ever, adheres  very  closely  to  the  stone.  The  acid 
flavour  is  very  delightful,  but  it  is  too  astringent 
to  be  wholesome.  The  skin  which  covers  the  whole 
is  more  like  a  .«hell,  and  is  cracked  or  broken  as 
such.     It  is  of  a  green  colour. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Damask  Rose  Perpetual. 

Mr.  T.  ,Sinith  sends  from  the  Daisy  Hill  Nursery, 
Newry,  flowers  of  this  beautiful  garden  Rose,  so 
fragrant  and  so  rich  in  colouring,  a  warm  purple. 
In  the  rush  for  novelties  we  forget  the  existence 
of  sweet  old-world  Roses  such  as  this. 


Carnation  Miss  Audrey  Campbell. 

Mrs.  Martineau  sends  from  Hurst  Lodge,  Berks, 
flowers  of  this  beautiful  Carnation.  We  have  never 
seen  blooms  so  fresh  and  pure  in  colour  and  in  such 
abundance  at  this  season.  None  of  the  flowers 
were  in  the  least  degree  split,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
rains  and  sunless  weather.  The  following  note 
which  accompanied  the  flowers  is  useful :  "  I  send 
you  a  small  gathering  of  Carnation  Miss  Audrey 
Campbell  from  the  open.  I  find  it  far  and  away 
the  best  outdoor  variety  there  is,  beating  the  much- 
praised  George  Maquay,  though  grown  side  by 
side  and  under  similar  conditions.  My  plants 
flowered  profusely  from  June  till  the  begniniiig 
of  September,  and  are  now  blooming  again 
splendidly  in  spite  of  the  rain  from  which,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Thames  Valley,  we 
are  suffering.  I  counted  on  one  plant  last  week 
forty-three  buds  and  blooms.  I  have  had  them 
almost  as  large  as  Cecilia  in  fine  weather.  They 
are  grown  on  borders  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The 
ground  was  well  trampled  on  before  planting,  and 
also  in  my  Rose  beds  in  a  more  exposed  place. 
Raby  Castle  is  sending  up  a  few  late  blooms,  but 
my  bed  of  Audrey  Campbell  looks  like  July  rather 
than  October." 


Flowers  and  the  Season. 

Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Wolseley,  Stafford,  writes  : 
"  I  send  you  a  few  flowers,  not  as  specimen  blooms, 
but  to  show  the  effect  of  this  extraordinary  season 
on  the  rock  and  wall  garden.  Many  of  these  have 
been  in  bloom  for  months  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
rains,  and  these  individual  blooms  were  gathered 
after  three  days  continuous  rain.  Primulas,  Zau- 
schneria  californica,  and  Meconopsis  cambricafl. -pi. 
have  been  in  flower  since  the  middle  of  June  ;  ( ieum 
Heldreichi  has  bloomed  continually  since  May  10; 
Achillea  tomentosa  on  wall,  Arenaria  grandiflorum, 
a  mass  of  bloom  ever  since  May  22  ;  Polygala 
Channebuxus  purpurea  (flowering  for  second  time), 
Gypsophila  repens  (flowering  second  time).  Polygo- 
num vaccinifolium  and  Lithospermum  prostratum, 
one  plant  has  been  continuously  in  bloom  ever  since 
the  middle  of  March,  and  has  been  the  most  effec- 
tive and  satisfactory  plant  on  the  rockery;  Saxif raga 
Cymbalaria  has  been  flowering  well  all  the  summer: 
Androsace  lanuginosa  has  been  blooming  most 
luxuriously  with  its  branches  hanging  down  over 
rocks  ever  since  .June  7  ;  Linaria  alpina  has  been 
continuously  in  flower  on  wall  all  the  summer,  by 
far  the  most  satisfactory  place  I  have  tried  it  in  ; 
Hypericus  repens  on  wall,  Linum  flavum  and 
Erica  vagans  :  Less  than  a  week  ago  I  counted 
forty-five  different  species  in  flower  on  the  wall  and 
rock  garden,  but  the  rain  of  the  last  week  has 
spoilt  many  of  them  for  the  present.  It  seems  that 
a  wet  season  like  we  have  had  suits  rock  and  wall 
plants  if  it  suits  nothing  else. " 

We  thank  our  correspondent  tor  this  excellent 
note.  A  box  of  flowers  sent  bear  out  the  above 
remarks ;  there  were  Primroses  and  the  rock 
plants  named.  We  hope  other  correspondents 
will  tell  us  of  their  experiences  in  this  year  of  wet 
and  absence  of  sun. 
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Striped  Antirrhinums. 
I  enclose  for  your  inspection  a  few  spikes  of 
striped  Antirrhinums  from  a  \ery  fine  strain.  It 
is  rather  late  to  send  the  spikes,  as  the  weather 
recently  has  not  been  conducive  to  the  well-being 
of  outdoor  flowers.  At  the  same  time  you  will  be 
able  to  see  the  delicate  markings,  and  also  get  an 
idea  of  the  size  of  flower  and  spike.  We  have 
picked  up  the  strain  in  an  old  cottage  garden.  It 
has  been  grown  and  selected  by  the  owner  for 
years,  who  guarded  it  with  great  care,  and 
whose  pride  it  was  that  it  had  never  been  beaten 
wherever  shown.  The  individual  blooms  were 
IJ  inches  deep  and  14  inches  across  the  front,  the 
spikes  bearing  from  S' inches  to  1  foot  of  expanded 
flowers.  We  have  selected  the  best,  and  are  saving 
them  by  cuttings  to  grow  for  seed  purposes.  It  is 
a  great  wonder  that  the  fine  striped  Antirrhinums 
are  not  grown  as  much  in  the  south  as  the  north, 
where  they  are  in  every  flower  show.  We  also 
enclose  a  few  pieces  of  McDougal's  Prize  Parsley, 
an  excellent  curled  variety  from  the  famous  old 


the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  goes  on  till  November,  and 
its  delicate  scent  is  quite  as  apparent  now  as  it 
was  in  the  summer. 


NEW   APPLE   MIDDLE   GREEN    (NATURAL   SIZE). 


BiPdS  and  flowers. — A  somewhat  unique 
exhibition  was  held  in  Norwich  a  short  time  ago 
by  the  promoters  of  the  Ornithological  Society 
there,  who  each  year  hold  an  exhibition  for  the 
Norwich  canary  and  other  song  birds.  In  the 
schedule  were  classes  for  pot  plants  and  cut  flowers. 
A  few  entered  for  the  former,  and  the  latter  were 
well  filled.  The  combination  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  birds  gave  excellent  results. — H.  Perry. 

A  new  fpuit— Apple  Middle  Green. 

This  dessert  fruit  is  a  valuable  introduction.  All 
fruit  lovers  of  late  j-ears  have  followed  Mr.  Seden's 
labours  with  considerable  interest  and  attention, 
and  he  has  certainly  given  us  some  valuable  addi- 
tions to  our  hardy  fruits,  especially  Apples.  This 
last  is  by  no  means  the  least,  as  it  is  a  delicious 
fruit,  and  if  a  good  cropper  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
standard  early  dessert  Apple.  The  name  is  evi- 
dently taken  from  the 
locality  where  the 
Apple  was  raised.  The 
fruits  are  not  green  (as 
one  might  be  favoured 
for  assuming),  but  rich 
yellow,  except  on  the 
sunny  side,  which  is 
reddish,  and  in  this 
respect  it  resembles  a 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
The  fruits  are  very 
shapely  and  of  medium 
size,  smooth,  and  very 
juicy.  This  new  fruit 
was  the  result  of  cross- 
ing Frogmore  Prolific 
and  Blenheim  Orange. 
Both  varieties  are  well 
known,  and  the  new 
fruit  well  supports 
their  reputation.  It 
received  an  award  of 
merit  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society 
— the  13th  inst. 

The  Dahlia  in 
America. —  The 

Dahlia  is  very  much  to 
the  front  this  year. 
The  lay  press  devotes 
much  space  to  the 
exploiting  of  this  very 
popular  flower.  It  is 
certainly  a  matter  of 
gratification  to  observe 
the  continued  increas- 
ing popularity  of  this 
gorgeous  autumn  - 
flowering  plant.  As  a 
result  of  the  peculiar 
weather  conditions  of 
this  year  we  have  not 
heard  so  much  of  the 


Kilbarchan   strain,   now  almost  extinct. — G.  M. 
Benston,  Johnstone,  N.B. 

An  interesting  contribution.  The  Antirrhinums 
were  very  fine,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  so  good  a 
Parsley  as  McDougal's  Prize. 

Rose  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere. 


"When  to  Plant" 
question.  Indeed,  early  planting  seems  to  have 
given  peculiarly  satisfactory  results  this  year. — 
A merican  Gardening. 

The  Thomas  Humphreys  testi- 
monial.— Mr.  Richard  Dean,  the  secretary  of 
the  testimonial  fund,  reports  that  the  sum  of 
£43  lis.  was  subscribed  by  seventy-four  persons 
in  sums  varying  from  '2s.  (jd.  to  £1  Is.  The  sum 
Lady  Thornycroft  sends  from  her  garden  in  the  !  of    £1     1.53.    was    spent    in    printing,    stationery, 

Isle   of   Wight  blooms  of   the  Rose  Mme.   Alfred  |  postage,  &c. ,  and  the  remainder,  viz.,  £41  L^is.  6d. , 

Carriiire,  to  show  what  a  beautiful  and  hardy  variety  j  was  expended  in  preparing  the  illuminated  address, 

it  is.    Notwithstanding  the  recent  gales  and  storms  I  and  in  purchasing  the  cabinet  of  cutlery  and  tea 

of  rain  several  large  plants,  or  rather  bushes,  of    service   which  was  presented   to  Mr.   Humphreys 

this  Rose  trained  over  some  arches  are  still  full  of    with  the  address.     A  letter  has  been  received  from 

bloom    and   leaf,    and   apparently   in   the   best   of  !  him  expressive  of  his  deep  thankfulness  and  of  his 

health,  although  this  past  summer  has  been  a  most    appreciation  of  the   e.xcellent   "send  ott"  on  the 

trying  one  for   Roses.     All  the  flowers  sent  were  |  occasion  of  his  leaving  London  for  Edgbaston. 

out  from  plants  on  their  own  roots ;  cuttings  taken  |     Opening  Of  Gray's  Inn  Gardens.— 

about  nine  years  ago  from  a  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere  j  The  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn,  which  stretch  along 
Rose,  which  grew  in  Lady  Thornycroft's  garden  1  the  south  side  of  Theobalds  Road,  will  shortly  be 
at  Chiswiok.     This  Rose  begins  to  bloom  early  in  '  opened  to  the  public  view.     For  years  they  have  '  warm  sheltered  position. — W.  Irving. 


been    hidden    by   a   high,    inartistic    brick     wall, 
and,  consequently,    what   would    have   proved    an 
additional  oasis  in  a  desert  of  bricks  and  mortar 
has  been  lost  to  the  public.     Now,   however,   the 
wall  has  been  demolished,  and   in  its  stead  hand- 
some iron  railings  are  being  erected,  through  which 
the   finely-timbered   gardens  will   easily    be   seen. 
Gray's  Inn  Gardens— or,  as  they  used  to  be  called, 
Gray's  Inn   Walks — have  many  associations.      In 
the    reign    of   Charles   II.    the    gardens   formed  a 
fashionable  promenade.     The  reference  to  them  of 
the  late  J.  H.  .lesse  is  well  worth  quotation.     He 
says:    "This   spot  was  a  favourite  resort  of    the 
immortal  Bacon  during  the  period   he  resided  in 
Gray's  Inn.     It  appears  by  the  books  of  the  society 
that   he   planted  the  greater  number  of  the  Elm 
trees  which  still  afford  their  refreshing  shade  ;  and 
also  that  he   erected  a  summer-house  on  a  small 
mound  on  the  terrace,  where  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  often  meditated,   and  passed  his  time  in 
literary  composition.     ...     As  late  as  the  year 
1754  there  was  standing  in  the  gardens  of  Gray's 
Inn  an  octagonal  seat  covered  with  a  roof,  which 
had  been  erected  by  Lord  Bacon  to  the  memory  of 
his     friend    Jeremiah     Battenham.       Pepys,     the 
diarist,  was  an  habitue  of  the  spot,  and  in  1662  he 
is  mentioned  as  taking  his  wife  there  to  note  the 
fashions   of   the   ladies.      Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
Butler,  Cleveland,  and   Palmer  (the  mechanician) 
are  among  the  many  notables  who  trod   the  broad 
walks  of  the  gardens." — City  Press. 

Royal    Caledonian    Horticultural 

Society. — We  have  received  an  advance  prize 
schedule  of  the  spring  show  to  be  held  on  May  '25 
and  '20,  1904.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the 
change  of  date  to  May.  Prizes  are  offered,  to 
under  gardeners  only,  for  a  plan,  drawn  to  scale 
(32  feet  to  1  inch),  for  laying  out  a  piece  of  ground 
about  6  acres  in  extent,  as  shown  in  an  accom- 
panying plan.  The  first  and  second  prizes  are 
given  by  Sir  .John  Gilmour,  Bart.,  Montrave,  and 
the  third  prize  by  the  society.  'This  society  has 
an  excellent  rule  that  all  exhibits  shall  be  correctly 
and  legibly  named.  All  entries  close  May  18, 
and  plans  for  the  competition  must  be  sent  in  by 
April.  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thompson,  5,  York  Place, 
Edinburgh,  is  the  secretarj'. 

Honours  to  horticulturists.- Follow- 
ing the  (Uient  Quinquennial  exhibition  the  dis- 
tinction of  Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  de  Leopold  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  horticulturists 
among  others  :  MM.  Peters,  Orchid  grower  at 
St.  Gilles,  Brussels ;  Louis  de  Smet-Duvivier, 
Mont-Saint-Amand  ;  Armand  de  Meulenacre, 
secretary  of  the  Ghent  Agricultural  and  Botanical 
Society  ;  and  Adolphe  Vanden  Heede,  vice- 
president  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  the  North 
of  France.  The  Portuguese  Government  has 
recently  conferred  upon  M.  Viger,  president  of  the 
Socit-^t(5  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France,  the 
grand  cross  of  the  merite  agricole  of  Portugal. 
M.  Abel  Chatenay,  the  distinguished  secretary  of 
this  society,  has  been  made  a  commander  of 
the  same  order. 

Crocus  hermoneus.  —  This  interesting 
species  is  now  flowering  freely  at  Kew.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Theo.  Kotschy  in  the  melting 
snow  at  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet,  near  the  summit 
of  Mount  Hermon,  during  his  Syrian  journey  in 
1855.  The  flowers  of  this  species  were  unknown 
when  Maw's  monograph  of  the  genus  was  prepared, 
only  the  corm,  leaves,  and  fruit  being  represented 
on  Plate  XLIV.  Live  corms  were  received  from 
George  Egger,  a  nurseryman  at  Jaffa  in  Palestine 
in  1901,  and  a  few  flowered  the  same  year  in  the 
beginning  of  October.  Belonging  to  the  section  of 
the  genus  called  Fibro-Membranacei  it  has  a  corm 
somewhat  similar  to  C.  hyemalis.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  two  or  three  to  a  corm,  are 
somewhat  like  some  forms  of  0.  cancellatus,  with 
spathulate  segments  I J  inches  in  length  and  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  widest  part.  Pale 
lilac  on  the  inner  surface  they  are  feathered  on  the 
outside  with  three  to  five  darker  lines.  The 
orange-coloured  stigma  is  divided  into  several  long 
filiform  branches,  and  the  stamens  are  a  light  yellow. 
C.  hermoneus  is  not  so  hardy  as  many  other  members 
of  this  genus,  and  needs  protection  in  winter  or  a 
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SOCIETIES. 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
THK  usual  monthly  meetings  of  this  club  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  on  Tuesday,  the  l:!lh  inst. ,  were  resumed  after  the 
custi>mary  vacation  interval,  and  subsequeatly  to  the  house 
dinner  under  the  gemal  presidency  o(  Mr.  Harry  \eitch,  a 
most  inlerestini;  lecture  was  ffiven  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pearson 
entitled  "  llirds'  Nesting  in  Russian  Lapland,  '  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  beautiful  lantern  slides 
prepareil  from  photographs  of  birds'  nests  and  eggs  of  many 
kinds  taken  in  iiitu  and  views  of  the  scenery  within  the  .Arctic 
circle,  t.igether  with  a  number  of  native  plants  and  Bowers. 
Jlr  Pearson  began  by  apologising  for  choosing  a  subject 
somewhat  out  of  the  horticultural  line,  but,  in  point  of  fact 
apart  from  the  intensely  interesting  pictures  of  eggs  and 
uests,  there  were  such  charming  examples  of  Arctic  tlowers 
and  Arctic  landscapes  that  an  apology  was  utterly  needless, 
especially  in  view  of  the  lecturer's  treatment  of  his  subject, 
at  once  humorous  and  instructive. 

Clutches  of  eggs  of  a  great  number  of  birds  were  shown 
exactly  as  they  were  found,  the  photographs,  being  taken 
from  above,  thus  alfording  a  full  view,  and  it  was  really 
marvellous  to  note  in  many  cases  how  the  seemingly 
cipricious  blotchings  and  markings  of  the  eggs  masked 
them  from  prying  eyes  owing  to  the  close  imitation  of 
their  surroundings.  In  some  cases,  too,  it  was  dirticull  to 
dispel  the  idea  that  the  birds  had  not  also  selected  a  site 
amid  rounded  pebbles  of  similar  outline  and  colour  to  the 
eggs  in  order  to  aid  this  masking,  so  exactly  did  they 
resemble  each  other.  Eggs  and  nests,  the  latter  in  many 
cases  being  practically  non-existent,  the  eggs  lying  among 
bare  stones,  were  shown  of  the  buzzard,  redwing,  eagle, 
gulls,  eider-duck,  wild  swan,  oyster-catcher,  dotterel,  and 
many  others,  each  being  accompanied  by  a  vivid  description 
of  the  habits  of  the  birds,  and  the  various  adventures  which 
attended  the  discovery  of  the  carefully-hidden  eggs. 

Hours  of  motionless  waiting,  accompanied  by  myriads  of 
industrious  mosquitoes  working  their  sweet  will  on  every 
exposed  portion  of  skin  were  sometimes  needed  ere  the 
disturbed  mother  bird  would  settle  down  on  the  otherwise 
undiscoverable  nest.  Long  leagues  of  difHcult  travel  over 
several  feet  of  treacherous  snow  preluded  many  of  the  dis- 
coveries, and  in  this  latter  connexion  a  most  laughable 
description  was  given  of  the  difficulty  of  bargaining  with  a 
rapacious  Jehu  by  the  mediation  tlrst  of  an  interpreter  who 
translated  the  English  into  Norwegian,  then  another  who 
did  the  Norsk  into  Finnish,  and,  finally,  a  Finn  who  knew 
some  Russian,  no  little  speculaticm  resulting  as  to  the  form 
in  which  the  original  remarks  reached  their  destination. 

Some  of  the  photographs  gave  a  clear  idea  of  the  mar- 
vellous rapidity  of  Arctic  vegetation  during  the  brief 
summer.  A  dense  and  robust  mass  of  Caltha  palustris  (the 
Marsh  Marigold)  was,  for  instance,  shown  in  full  ftower  on  a 
spot  which  three  weeks  previously  was  deep  in  snow  and 
only  fifteen  days  before  had  been  observed  as  just  evidencing 
growth.  Barley  is  stated  to  be  ripe  within  thirteen  weeks 
from  sowing.  This  the  lecturer  imputed  to  the  long  and 
continuous  daylight,  and  a  relative  photograph  showed  the 
midnight  sun  fairly  high  in  the  sky.  Some  lovely  specimens 
of  Myosotis  alpestris,  Silene  acaulis,  Bug  Cotton,  and  other 
flower  plants  evidenced  also  the  beauty  of  the  Arctic  flora  as 
well  as  its  rapidity  of  development. 

The  lecture,  indeed,  was  so  replete  with  interesting  facts 
and  graphic  description  that  we  can  do  no  more  than  briefly 
indicate  the  lines  followed.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Pearson  for  the  great  treat  afforded  by  him.  both 
pictorially  and  verbally,  concluded  decidedly  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  instructive  meetings  in  the  annals  of 
the  club. 


EALING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
Lecture  on  the  Sweet  Pea. 
The  local  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fragrant  flower 
was  shown  when  a  few  niglits  ago  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of 
Lewishain,  addressed  a  large  gathering  of  members  of  the 
above  society  at  Ealing,  Mr.  Richard  Dean  occupying  the 
chair  by  request.  Dealing  briefly  with  the  history  and 
development  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  Mr.  Jones  passed  on  to 
describe  three  type?  of  the  flower  :  1,  With  erect  smooth 
standards ;  2,  with  hooded  standards ;  3,  The  reflexed 
standard.  Each  of  these  types  had  their  admirers,  and 
some  beautiful  varieties  were  included  in  each  division. 
Then  dealing  with  the  culture  of  the  flower,  the  importance 
of  plump,  vital  seeds  was  enforced  ;  these  to  be  sown  in 
ground  of  a  good  loam  previously  trenched,  Mr.  Jones 
recommending  that  at  the  bottom  of  a  trench  2  feet  in 
tlepth  should  be  placed  a  layer  of  good  farmyard  manure,  or 
some  fertiliser  of  known  virtue,  as  the  roots  of  Sweet  Peas 
travel  a  long  way  in  search  of  nutriment,  and  especially  so 
if  the  season  proved  a  dry  one.  Crude  manures  should  not 
tie  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  the  roots  of  young 
plants.  Some  sowed  in  pots  and  transplanted  to  the  open 
to  secure  an  early  supply  ;  some  on  favourable  positions 
sowed  in  autumn,  though  certain  risks  had  to  be  run  ; 
gL-nerally  sowing  was  done  in  the  open  in  early  spring, 
acLording  to  the  weather.  The  thick  sowing  usually  resorted 
to  was  deprecated,  as  the  plant  naturally  branched  freely, 
and  especially  so  if  the  leading  shoot  was  pinched  out  when 
tlie  plant  had  reached  a  certain  height.  A  succession  of 
bliioni  could  be  secured  by  successional  sowings;  also  by 
keeping  the  seed  pods  picked  ofi",  and  also  by  cutting  back 
the  plants  at  a  height  of  3  feet  or  so,  when  they  would 
^(U!L-kly  break  into  growth  and  bloom  abundantly,  though 
I  he  plants  would  not  again  reach  their  former  height.  Pro- 
pmation  by  cuttings  made  of  the  young  tops  was  advocated 
i'.\  -Mr.  Jones  in  order  to  increase  the  stock  of  a  new  or  rare 
A':uiety.  Only  the  best  varieties  should  be  grown,  and  with 
few  instances  only  those  which  produce  three  blooms  at 
k:ist  on  a  stem.  The  lecturer  described  the  process  of 
feitilisation  by  human  agency,  stating  that  it  had  to  be  done 
when  the  blooms  were  quite  young;  and  he  recommended 


careful  selection,  saving  seed  from  the  flnest  developed 
flowers.  In  the  course  of  a  cheery  address,  which  was  greatly 
appreciated,  Mr.  Jones  threw  out  many  most  useful  cultural 
hints,  some  of  them  of  a  novel  character,  and  he  was  warmly 
applauded  at  its  close.  In  the  course  of  questioning  which 
followed,  the  lecturer  was  invited  to  describe  a  spray  of 
Sweet  Peas,  which  he  did  by  instancing  the  custom  at  all 
Sweet  Pea  shows,  namely,  a  single  stem  with  two  or  more 
flowers  upon  it.  This  is  a  matter  which  needs  to  be  set 
forth  more  explicitly  in  schedules  of  prizes,  as  some 
exhibitors  stage  as  sprays  branches  containing  several  stems 
with  flowers.  Another  question  put  to  Mr.  Jones  was,  had 
the  improvements  made  in  the  Sweet  Pea  by  Henry  Eckford 
and  others  resulted  in  robl)ing  the  flower  of  its  perfume  to 
any  extent  y  Mr.  Jones  said  he  thought  not,  and  instanced 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  varieties 
were  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  their  scent.  Hearty 
vote  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  to  the  chair- 
man for  presiding. 

SHEFFIELD  CHRYSANTHEMUM  .SOCIETY'. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  go-ahead  societies  of  its  kind  in  the 
North.  Its  enterprise  and  enthusiasm  are  unbounded,  and, 
iu  conseciuence,  it  maintains  its  position.  Tempting  prizes 
are  provided  in  the  open  classes  at  its  exhibition,  no  less  a 
sum  than  £315  and  two  silver  medals  being  olfered  in  the 
two  principal  classes— one  for  twenty-four  incurved,  and 
another  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms.  These  compe- 
titions always  bring  together  the  best  growers  from  the 
South  and  the  .Midlands,  and  blooms  of  the  highest  quality 
are  freely  displayed  Although  there  are  good  prizes  in  the 
open  classes,  those  open  to  growers  living  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  of  .Shertleld  are  handsomely  provided  for  in 
numerous  classes.  The  competition  in  the  amateurs'  and 
cottagers'  classes  is  not  the  least  important  feature  in  this 
fine  show.  It  is  really  astonishing  what  some  of  these 
growers  produce  in  the  way  of  flowers.  Incurved  varieties 
are  wonderfully  well  shown,  and  so  keen  is  the  rivalry  in  all 
classes  for  cut  blooms  that  as  many  as  eight  prizes  are 
awarded  in  each  class.  A  pleasing  feature  in  the  display  is 
the  competition  for  two  blooms  each  of  the  members  of  the 
"Rundle'  family,  viz.,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  Mrs.  George  Rundle, 
and  Mrs.  Dixon,  truly  a  lovely  trio.  By  these  means  these 
charming  little  flowers  are  kept  to  the  front.  As  a  rule 
a  large  number  of  good  blooms  are  shown,  and  in  several 
instances  they  are  superbly  finished.  The  well-known 
Cutlers'  Hall  has  again  been  engaged  for  the  exhibition, 
which  with  its  smaller  halls  and  anterooms  may  confldently 
be  expected  to  be  again  well  filled.  Owing  to  the  lamented 
death  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Housley,  who  acted  as  secretary 
for  so  many  years,  the  librarian,  .Mr.  M.  H.  Willford,  has 
accepted  the  secretaryship.  Naturally  he  is  anxious  to 
make  the  forthcoming  exhibition,  which  takes  place  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  November  13  and  14,  a  great  success, 
and  for  this  reason  he  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  anyone  desirous 
of  competing.  Uis  address  is  %,  Greenhow  Street,  Sheffield. 
The  monthly  meeting  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  11th  inst.,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  unqualified 
success.  Encouragement  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
early-Howeriug  t'hrysanthemura,  no  less  than  eight  exhibits 
of  three  bunches  each  being  staged,  making,  indeed,  a  brave 
show  in  this  special  competition.  Foliage  plants  were  well 
shown,  as  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  there  were 
seven  grand  exhibits.  Tomatoes  receive  much  attention 
here,  and  the  ten  exhibits  in  the  class  provided  on  this 
occasion  is  proof  positive  of  their  popularity.  Mr.  3.  W. 
.Se,agrave,  Norfolk  Market  Hall,  Sheffield,  staged  a  fine 
collection  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  twenty-four  varieties  in 
bunches,  and  the  display  was  generally  considered  a  very 
good  one.  Mr.  W.  Smith  set  up  eight  dishes  of  Potatoes, 
his  varieties  being  Lord  Rosebery,  .Mr.  Bressey,  Waverley, 
Duke  of  York,  Up-to-Date,  Red  Russet,  Pride  of  Tonbridge, 
and  Britannia.  Another  member  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Tomatoes,  in  all  about  thirty-six  dishes. 
It  was  a  really  grand  display,  the  fruits  being  of  fine  size 
and  good  colour,  the  best  of  the  Apples  being  Warner's 
King,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  Lane's 
Prince  .Albert,  A  pleasing  evening  was  spent  by  the 
company  present  in  looking  at  photographs  of  some  prize 
medal  slides  of  flowers  that  were  enlarged  on  the  lantern 
screen,  and  which  were  of  considerable  interest.  A  flne 
collection  of  South  African  slides  belonging  to  the  popular 
honorary  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  G.  Newsham,  added  very  con- 
siderably to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening  as  they  were 
successively  thrown  on  the  screen. 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
THE  Highgate  Chrysanthemum. Society  were  so  well  satisfied 
with  their  initial  effort  at  the  .Alexandra  Palace  last  year 
that  they  have  decided  without  the  least  hesitation  to  hold 
an  exhibition  at  this  popular  North  London  resort  for  the 
second  time,  .although  their  show  is  not  the  earliest  flxture 
of  its  kind  in  the  .South  of  England,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest, 
and  the  executive  feel  confident  that  the  show  will  be  a 
good  one,  and  that  success  will  attend  their  efforts. 
November  i,  5,  and  0  should  be  a  convenient  and  suitable 
period  for  the  exhibition,  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  many  blooms  will  be  forthcoming  in  the 
many  different  classes.  The  Highgate  Society  has  always 
given  encouragement  to  the  exliibition  of  large  blooms  in 
vases,  and  again  this  year  they  offer  a  silver  cup  and 
five  guineas  as  a  first  prize  for  twelve  vases  of  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  each  vase  to  contain  five  flowers.  There 
is  a  second  prize  of  five  guineas,  and  a  third  prize  of  three 
guineas.  Several  other  classes  are  provided  for  blooms  in 
vases,  and  one  in  which  four  pounds  is  offered  as  a  first 
prize  for  six  vases  of  incurved  distinct,  five  blooms  in  each 
vase.  There  are  in  all  some  seventy-five  classes,  and 
assuming  that  the  competition  will  be  equal  to  that  of  other 
years — and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  keener  competition — the 
display  should  be  one  of  the  best  efforts  ever  seen  in  North 
London.  The  Central  Hall  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  is  an 
ideal  place  for  a  Chrysanthemum  show.     There  is  plenty  of 


room  and  a  good  light.  The  blooms  keep  wonderfully  well 
at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  so  that  visitors  to  the  show  on  the 
third  day  will  And  the  display  full  of  interest.  The  com- 
mittee propose  to  hold  their  annual  dinner  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  day  of  the  show  in  the  banqueting  hall.  Sir 
Francis  Cory-Wright,  Bart.,  J.P.,  the  president,  taking  the 
chair.  This  was  an  innovation  of  last  season,  and,  having 
answered  so  well,  is  to  be  repeated,  ilr.  W.  E.  Boyce, 
whose  address  is  '20,  Holmesdale  Road,  Highgate,  N..  is  the 
secretary,  and  he  is  working  very  hard  to  repeat  last  season's 
success. 


E.\ST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  the  members  did  not 
turn  up  quite  so  strongly  at  the  October  meeting  of  this  club. 
Mr.  J.  Powley  presided,  supported  in  the  vice-chair  by  ilr. 
T.  B.  Field,  and  Messrs.  G.  Davison,  J.  W.  Church,  J.  E. 
Barnes,  and  other  prominent  local  horticulturists.  -An  essay 
competition  for  single-handed  gardeners  upon  "  Violet 
Culture  and  How  to  Obtain  the  Longest  Supply"  did  not 
meet  with  much  approbation,  as  only  one  member  (.Mr.  C. 
Matthews,  Thorpe)  sent  in  a  paper.  This  was  somewhat 
brief,  but,  as  the  vice-chairman  said,  contained  points  which 
showed  that  the  writer  was  better  able  to  grow  than  to  place 
his  methods  on  paper.  Mr.  Field  urged  the  young  members 
present,  whom  he  was  sure  knew  something  of  Violet  culture, 
to  enter  into  the  discussion.  .Mr.  Love,  of  Dereham,  gave 
an  outline  of  the  methods  he  saw  being  carried  on  at  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  House  and  Co.,  the  Violet  specialists, 
duiing  his  recent  visit  there.  Other  members  also  took  part 
in  the  discussion.  A  humorous  and  somewhat  interesting 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  Yeomans,  Gunii's  Court,  St.  Giles, 
Norwich,  upon  his  experience  in  budding  and  grafting. 
These,  he  said,  ever  since  he  was  taught  how  to  do  them  had 
a  fascination  for  him.  He  generally  practised  whip  grafting. 
An  interesting  point  was  told  of  how  not  many  years  ago  the 
Pear  trees  in  a  certain  vicarage  garden  he  had  charge  of 
began  to  show  signs  of  dying.  The  vicar  asked  if  it  were 
possible  to  save  the  varieties;  he  was  told  yes,  and  Mr. 
Y'eomans  set  to  work  and  grafted  the  forty  varieties  on  one 
tree.  They  nearly  all  took,  for  a  year  or  so  ago  he  had  a 
splendid  mixed  crop  of  over  thirty  Pears.  This  latter  remark 
brought  out  a  very  animated  discussion  as  to  the  utility  of 
such  a  practice.  Mr.  Field  during  his  remarks  said  no  doubt 
many  of  the  remarks  and  methods  given  by  Mr.  Yeomans  did 
very  well  a  generation  ago,  but  would  not  apply  to  present- 
day  needs.  .Mr.  Love  also  mentioned  the  system  of  double 
grafting  and  budding,  and  promised  to  give  a  paper  at  some 
future  date  upon  the  subject. 

.A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Hobbies, 
Limited,  for  the  splendid  collection  of  new  and  choice 
Cactus  Dahlias  they  had  set  up.  This  gave  members  a  good 
idea  of  the  forms  and  colours  of  the  new  varieties,  especially 
as  no  Dahlia  show  is  held  locally.  Mr.  Kobert  Holmes, 
Tuckswood  Farm,  brought  up  a  root  of  Northern  Star 
Potato  which  scaled  151b.  Jlr.  George  Davison,  Westwick 
House  Gardens,  showed  some  charming  sprays  of  Polygonum 
cynosum  of  the  Knapweed  family,  which  evoked  much 
interest.  Mr.  George  Daniels  has  started  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  a  lacerated  petal  in  single  Dahlias  he  found  in  his 
garden,  aud  this  season's  forms  shows  marked  improvements 
in  the  desired  direction.  The  competitive  exhibition  tables 
were  rather  thin,  Mr.  C.  Hines  securing  first  for  Apples  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  Fox,  Old  Catton,  first  for  Pears.  Mr.  W.  Rush 
and  Mr.  R.  Abel  had  a  close  flght  for  the  best  flowering 
plant ;  the  latter  eventually  won  with  a  good  Cyclamen. 
.Mr.  F.  Carrington,  an  amateur  vegetable  grower  of  local 
repute,  had  some  grand  heads  of  Celery. 

READING  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
"Trenchino  and  its  Advantages"  was  the  title  of  a  paper 
read  before  the  members  on  the  28th  ult.  by  Mr.  W.  Turnham, 
The  Gardens,  Culham  Court,  Henley-on-Thames.  The 
subject  was  treated  in  a  most  practical  manner  under  the 
following  heading:  Inversion  of  soil.  Tentative  deepening 
or  mixing,  and  the  usual  way  of  keeping  the  top  spit  in  a 
natural  manner  on  the  top,  and  breaking  up  the  subsoil. 
Special  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  trenching 
was  one  of  the  most  important  operations  within  the  whole 
range  of  horticulture,  and  that  the  very  germ  and  substance 
of  good  trenching  was  to  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  cultivated 
earth  and  improve  its  quality  by  converting  a  certain 
amount  of  hard  subsoil  into  porous  surface  soil.  Needless 
to  say  that  with  such  a  subject  a  lively  and  interesting  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Powell,  Neve,  Townsend, 
Hinlon,  Cox,  Tunbridge,  Bright,  Martin,  Wilson,  Judd, 
Exler,  Herridge,  Dore,  and  Foster  took  part.  The  society's 
certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Pigg,  Ropley  Lodge 
Gardens,  Alresford,  Hants,  for  a  group  of  splendidly  grown 
plants  of  Primula  obconica  rosea.  The  individual  flowers 
were  very  flne  and  of  a  deep  rose  colour.  Mr.  J.  L.  Nash,  of 
Bulmershe  Court  Gardens,  staged  a  dish  of  splendid  Tomatoes, 
Best  of  -A-U ;  and  Jlr.  Durrant,  The  Gardens,  Preston, 
vases  of  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Jlr.  Turnham  for  his  excellent  paper 
and  to  the  exhibitors.    Six  new  members  were  elected. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  the  l'2th  inst.,  and 
notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  rough  weather  between 
seventy  and  eighty  members  assembled  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  president,  Jlr.  Leonard  Sutton,  to  hear  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  V.Jl.H.,  of  Syon  House  Gardens, 
Brentford,  on  "  Strawberries  and  their  Culture. "  As  the 
lecturer  was  well  known  to  the  majority  present  as  an 
authority  with  regard  to  the  Strawberry,  and  also  as  a  large 
grower,  much  was  expected  by  the  members,  and  it  was  a 
source  of  gratification  to  all  that  the  expectations  formed 
were  more  than  realised.  The  subject  was  not  only  treated 
exhaustively,  but  in  a  plain  and  practical  manner.  The 
points  touched  upon  were  :  The  preparing  of  plants  for 
forcing ;  varieties  for  forcing ;  the  routine  of  culture ; 
Strawberries  in  the  open  ground  ;  prolonging  the  season  ; 
culture  after  planting  out ;  alpine  or  small  kinds  ;  and  last, 
but  which  proved  the  most  interesting,  Strawberries  as 
annuals  or  yearlings.    Great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact 
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that  it  was  most  desirable  that  plants  should  be  grown 
purposely  for  runners  and  not  allowed  to  fruit.  As  to 
varieties  for  forcing  Royal  Sovereign  was  recommended  for 
early  supplies,  to  he  followed  by  Viconitesse  H^ricart  de 
Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucr^e,  and  President  fitr  late  use,  while 
for  the  "annual "  system  of  cultuie  Royal  Sovereign, 
President,  Dr.  Hoge:,  and  Gunton  Park  were  advised.  The 
discussion  which  followed  brought  nut  several  points  of 
interest.  Tlicse  takinz  part  were  the  president,  Messrs. 
Fry,  Powell,  .ludd,  Exler,  Hinton,  Turnhani,  Townsend, 
Gibson,  and  Tunbridge.  For  the  reason  stated  above  the 
exhibits  were 
smaller  and  less 
numerous  than 
usual,  but  the 
certificate  of  cul- 
tural merit,  was 
awarded  to  four 
especially  fine 
fruits  of  Sutton's 
Royal  Jubilee 
Melon,  stageii  by 
Mr.  G.  Herridge, 


The  Gardens,  St.  Peter's  Hill,  Cavershani.  Mr.  Durrant, 
The  Gardens,  Preston,  e.vhibited  a  plant  of  Begonia  with 
yellow  flowers.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Wythes  and  the  exhibitors.  Seven  new  members 
were  elected. 


ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— r/te  Editor  intends  to 
make  The  Garden  help/ul  to  all  readers  who  desire  assistance, 
no  matterwhat  the  branch  of  (jardening  may  be,  and  ivith  that 
object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Aiiswers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  coinmunications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden,  2(J,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher.  The  7iame  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  7nsre  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  07i  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Edouard  Andr^  belongs  to  the  Jackmanni  section,  and  should 
therefore  be  cut  back  each  spring  close  to  the  old  wood. 
We  cannot  find  the  name  of  Clematis  Angelina  mentioned 
in  any  list ;  probably  it  is  a  very  old  iort  that  has  gone  out 
of  cultivation,  or  the  name  may  have  been  misread  on  an 
old  label.  From  the  description  of  it  we  should  say  that  it 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  Mnie.  E.  Andr^.  As  they 
are  getting  very  tall  and  tliin  at  the  base  they  should 
be  cut  back  in  the  early  spring,  not  autumn,  taking  care  to 
avoid  cutting  too  hard  back  into  the  very  old  wood,  or  they 
will  not  start  strongly  again.  When  tliey  have  well  started, 
a  good  top-dressing  of  manure  should  be  given  them. 
Generally  speaking  those  Clematis  that  flower  on  the  young 
wood  and  reijuire  cutting  back  each  spring  Hower  durine 
July  and  Au^^ust,  while  those  that  flower  on  the  old  wood 
bloom  earlierin  theyear,  between  April  and  June. 

Garden    wall    to   cover   with   fruit    trees 

(Baluus).— Plums  will  succeed  excellently  on  such  a  wall  ; 

dessert  Cherries  also,   and  some  varieties  of  Pears.      We 

advise    trained     trees    to    be    planted.       Dessert    Plums: 

Denniston's  Superb  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Guthrie's  Late  Gage, 

Heine     Claude     de    Bavay,     Purple     Gage,     Transparent 

Ga^e,      Lawson's    Golden,     Jefferson's,    Ickworth    Impcira- 

trice,  Kirke's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Bryan- 

ston's  Green  Gage,  and  President,  a  new 

large  purple  Plum  of  great  excellence. 

This  is  classed  as  a  cooking  Plum,  but 

when   grown   on  a   wall  it  is  good  for 

dessert.        Dessert     Cherries     (twelve) : 

Frogniore  Early   Bigarreau,    Early    Bed 

Bigarreau,    Belle    d'Orleans,    Bigarreau 

Napoleon,  Elton,  Governor  Wood,  May 

Dnke,    Early    Purple    Gean,     Bigarreau 

Jalioulay,  White  Heart,  The  Noble,  and 

Black  Eagle.   Dessert  Pears; 

Jarijonelle,     Williams'     B(in     Chretien, 

Fondant  e     d'Automne,     Mme.     Treyve, 

Marie  Louise,  Louise   Bonne  of  Jersey, 

Beurr^  Hardy,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Glou 

Mi>rceau,  Thompson's  Le  Lectier,  Nou- 

velle  Fulvie,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Ber- 

gamotte  d'Esperen,  Easter  Beurr6,  and 

JIme.    iMillet.      The    above    Pears    are 

aiianged  in  the  order  of  ripening. 

Rust  on  Chrysanthemum 
foliag'e  (Jim).— We  have  very  carefully 
inspected  the  leaves  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum that  you  sent  to  us,  and  regret  to 
find,  as  you  suspect,  that  they  are 
attacked  by  the  fungoid  disease  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Chrysanthemum  rust.  Mr.  Massie 
of  Kew  attributes  this  pest  to  overcrowding,  and  if  this  is 
not  so  in  your  case  the  plants  probably  came  to  you  with  the 
disease  upon  them  in  the  spring  or  when  you  acquired  them. 
You  had  better  isolate  the  infested  plants  and  burn  them, 
as  the  disease  so  quickly  and  easily  perpetuates  itself.  The 
remaining  plants  in  your  collection  should  be  sprayed  with 
sulphide  of  potassium,  mixing  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter  in 
a  gallon  of  clear  water.  Do  not  confound  this  remedy  with 
sulphate  of  potassium,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  mistake. 
After  flowering  your  plants  should  be  cut  down,  and  all  the 
old  wood  and  foliage  Imrnt.  Tbe  green  leaf  of  the  young 
growths  should  then  be  sprayed  with  the  same  solution. 
The  glass  house  in  which  the  plants  are  staged  should  also 
be  sprayed  with  sulphate  of  iron  when  the  plants  have  been 
removed.  This  drastic  treatment  is  necessary,  and  is  the 
only  means  of  ridding  your  plants  of  the  pest. 


Roses  and  Kamblers,  is  a  very  charming  retieat,  and,  when 
judiciously  located,  a  very  picturesque  adjunct.  The 
"Resianette"  (Ladies' Bijou  Summer  HouTie)ison  a  smaller 
scale,  and  may  be  either  open  fir  enclosed  with  canopy  and 
curtains  of  suitable  material.  The  floor  being  raised  above 
ground  is  a  vahiable  preventive  of  cold  when  the  soil  is  damp. 
These  new  introductions  (with  others  for  similar  U8es> 
emanate  from  the  well-known  firm  of  William  Wood  and 
.Son,  Limited,  horticultural  specialists  to  His  Majesty,  Wood 
Green,  London. 

Mr.  J.  AaiBROSE. 
Mr.  Ajiijrose,  having  resisrned  his  position  with  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  in  whose 
service  he  has  been  for  twenty-nine  years,  is  now  com- 
mencing business  on  his  own  account  as  a  nurseryman, 
seed,  plant,  and  bulb  merchant.  Having  had  a  long  and 
varied  experience,  Mr.  Ambrose  will  be  glad  to  advise  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  are  laying  out  new  gaidens.  Mr. 
Ambrose  informs  us  that  he  has  acquired  the  slock  of  Mr. 
Kingler's  new  Grape  Melton  Constable,  the  re&ult  of  a  cross 
between  Gros  Colinar  and  Lady  Hastings. 

Vall's  Beetlecctk  in  the  Garden. 
Most  cultivators  of  plants  and  fruit  under  glass  or  against- 
warra  walls  at  some  time  or  other  have  had  to  contend  with 
ants,  beetles,  cockroaches,  tfcc.,  find  know  how  ditticult  they  ' 
are  to  exterminate,  especially  when  they  locate  themselves 
under  hot-water  pipes  in  mains  leading  from  the  boiler.  In 
tliis  case  the  trojMcal  ant  is  a  serious  foe,  as  they  often  carry 
soil  into  positions  and  percolate  into  many  things  growing 
in  pots.  Added  to  this,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
carry  many  insects  about,  causing  much  trouble  by  intro- 
ducing them  on  fresh  things.  Bad  as  this  is,  it  is  worse 
where  they  find  a  lodging  near  Peach  houses,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  questions  in  THE  Garden  how  to 
get  rid  of  them  from  Peach  houses  when  in  bloom,  as  they 
destroy  the  reproductive  organs  and  prevent  the  fruit  from 
setting.  Some  years  ago  I  had  much  trouble  in  this  way, 
and  sprinkled  guano  in  the  runs.  Another  temporary 
remedy  was  putting  fresh  meat  bones  down,  and  when  the 
ants  were  on  them  to  dip  the  bones  in  hot  water.  Soot» 
lime,  and  a  host  of  other  things  have  been  recommended.  I 
have  never  found  anything  effectual  till  this  season,  when  I 
obtained  a  supply  of  Vall's  Beetlecute.  I  had  some  tine 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  When  the  wasps  had  made  a  hole 
or  a  slight  crack  in  the  fruit,  then  the  ants  fallowed  on  and 
did  much  damage,  or  when  the  fruit  was  very  ripe  they 
would  attack  them.  But  the  worst  thing  was  the  damage 
they  did  to  some  choice  Gage  Plums.  When  Beetlecute 
came  to  hand  this  was  used  according  to  instructions  given 
on  the  tins,  namely,  to  sprinkle  it  in  the  ants'  runs.  This 
was  done  two  nights  following,  with  the  result  that  they 
all  disappeared  and  caused  no  further  trouble  to  the  fruit. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  approaching  it  in  results.  Added 
to  this,  it  is  so  clean,  causes  no  smell,  and  is  harmless  to 
animals.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  ants  eating  faiit  on 
warm,  dry,  open  walls  should  use  it,  and  by  keeping  it  in  a 
dry  place  it  is  always  ready  for  use.  In  many  places  cock- 
roaches and  l)eetles  are  troublesome.  Here,  again,  it  can  be 
used.  Frequently  these  have  to  be  contended  with  in 
kitchens,  &c.,  so  that  a  box  of  this  is  always  useful  ahd 
should  he  kept  with  other  things  for  garden  use.  I  am  glad 
to  give  my  testimony  to  its  beneficial  effect.— John  Crook, 
Forde  Abbey,  Chard. 


Names  of  plants.— H'.  P.— l,  Polemonium  cteru- 
leuni ;  -1,  Sedum  spectabile ;  3,  probably  Pulmonaria  montana ; 
4,  Centaurea  montana;  5,  Aster  Novi-Belgii  var.  hcvigatus  ; 
6,  Centranthus  ruber ;  7,  Tanacetum  vulgare ;  S,  Chrysan- 
themum uliginosum  ;   9,  Aster  Robert  Parker. F.  3'.— 1, 

Pilea  muscosa  ;  2,  Selaginella  Martens! ;  3,  Davallia  fijiensis 
plumo^a;  4,  impossible  to  name  positively  from  an  immature 
frond  ;  itmay  bePolypodium  Billardieri ;  5,  FittoniaPearcei ; 
6.  Polypodium  pustulatum  ;  7,  Pteris  cretica  albo  lineata;  S, 

Pteris  serrulata  cristata. J.  M.  i>.— Ophiopogon  Jaburan 

vai'iegata. 

Carnations  (Fiore).— l.  Stages  for  Carnations.— The 
best  are  those  made  of  wooden  laths,  painted  and  open. 
2.  Temperature.— In  winter  for  both  Malmaison  and  Tree 
Carnations  bb"  as  a  minimum ;  except  in  severe  frosts  it 
might  fall  to  50'.  H  the  Malmaisons  are  not  to  be  forced 
merely  keep  the  frost  out-  3.  Picotees.— These  will  flower 
about  the  middle  of  July  if  grown  under  glass.  They  would 
reiiuire  a  little  forcing  in  Scotland. 

Various  questions  (K.).—l,  The  less  a  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Buse  is  pruned  the  greater  wilt  be  the  yield  of  blossoms. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  when  pruning  is  limited  to 
the  removal  of  any  old  and  exhausted  shoots,  and  the  long 
ones  retained  in  their  entirety.    If  planted  against  a  wall  or 

in  any  similar  position  this  is  easily  done,  and  the  same  may „..„,,.. ...,  „.. 

be  said  if  it  is  grown  in  bush  form,  while  the  most  satis-  i  viewoftheaquariumbein;^ 
factory  way  of  treating  a  standard  is  to  bend  over  these  long  I  taken  from  the  inner  side 
shoots  and  tie  them  to  the  stem  of  the  plant.  So  treated  j  of  the  annular  tank.  The 
they  will  grow  and  flower  from  nearly  every  eye  next  |  ground  floor  chamber  is 
summer.  2.  The  Clematis  will  in  all  probability  partially  also  well  adapted  for 
die  back  in  the  winter,  and  all  the  cutting  needed  will  be    "  ~-.      .    . 

the  removal  of  any  dead  shoots.  3.  If  the  leaves  of  the  Sea 
Kale  Beet  are  gathered  early  others  will  be  produced,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  at  first.  4.  The  best  time  to  plant 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi  in  your  climate  is  in  early  spring  before 
the  buds  push  foith  their  new  growtli 

Pruning-  of  Clematis  Ang-elina  and  C.  Mme. 
Edouard    Andre    (G.     L.    s.     C.).— Clematis    Mme. 


TRADE     NOTES. 


Garden  Ornament. 

Under  the  title  of  "Garden  Ornament"  a  well-nigh  endless 
array  of  objects  is  comprehended  —  temples,  pagodas, 
summer  houses,  Ijridges,  rosaries,  pergolas,  arches,  fouritains, 
seats,  and  sundials,  ancient  and  modern  art  have  been  requi- 
sitioned, and  almost  every  country  laid  under  tribute  to 
secure  something  new.  We  here  present  two  pictures 
of    distinctly   novel 


Catalogues  Received. 

Hardy  American  Plants. —Messrs.  Kelsey,  Boston,  Mass., 
U.S.A. 
Roses.— Mv.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 
Hardy  Plants.— 1sIt.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  N. 
iVoudd'ftS.- M.  Herb,  Naples,  Italy. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENT. 

LoKl"   RUSEBERY'S   NEW   GARDENER. 

Mr.  James  MaoGregor,    head  gardener   to   the  Duke    of 


structures  which  appear 
to  be  very  much  in  ad- 
vance of  ordinary  summer 
houses.  No.  1  (styled  a 
"  Resiance  ")  provides 
amply  on  the  ground  floor 
and  also  on  the  balcony 
floor  for  social  functions. 
Round  the  interior  of  the 
ground  floor  apartment 
there  may  be  an  annular 
water  tank  for  fresh  water 
or  marine  specimens.  The 
main  feature  of  this  form 
of  aquarium  is  that  it 
affords  the  ttsh  an  endless 
swim.  In  the  "  Resiance  " 
(No.  1),  if  with  aquarium, 
admission  is  obtained  by 
descending  steps  outside 
passage  below  tank,  and 
ascending  steps  inside,  the 


fernery.  The  balcony  chamber  is  nnde  to  revolve  upon  a 
central  perpendicular  column.  Thus  it  may  be  moved  to 
keep  its  open  side  towards  the  sun  (fnr  sun  liathing)  or  for 
viewing  different  prospects  under  varying  conditions  of  light 
and  shade.  An  astronomical  telescope  may  be  conveniently 
mounted  in  this  chamber  for  night  observations,  without 
undue  exposure.  A  "Resiance"  of  this  description,  sur- 
rounded with   its  circular  pergola  clothed  with  climbing 


WOOD    CR.EEN  . 


Atholl,  Dunkeld  House,  Dunkeld,  Perth,  has  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  Lord  Roseberys  gardens  at  Mentmore,  the 
position  rendered  vacant  through  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Smith. 
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PRUNING     ROSES. 

ROSE  pruning  is  always  an  important 
and  often  a  little-understood  matter 
among  amateur  growers,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  large  audience 
assembled  to  hear  the  lecture  given 
by  M.  Viviand  Morel  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  Tuesday  last.  As  M. 
Morel's  remarks  were  the  result  of  observa- 
tions upon  Rose  culture  in  France,  and  also  in 
many  cases  applied  to  Roses  upon  their  own 
roots,  instead  of  budded  upon  other  stocks, 
they  cannot  be  put  into  practice  in  this  country 
■without  some  consideration  of  our  different 
climatic  conditions.  Nevertheless,  some  of 
M.  Morel's  remarks  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
value  to  those  who  heard  them,  if  only  by  way 
of  suggesting  new  methods  that  may  or  may 
not  prove  to  be  worth  retaining. 

il.  ilorel  considered  semi-dwarf  bushes  to 
be  the  best  form  of  all  ;  suckers  were  then  not 
troublesome,  the  stems  become  woody,  and  the 
plants  live  to  a  good  age.  Splendid  specimens 
of  Teas  and  Noisettes  might  be  grown  in  this 
form.  Natural  bushes  were  also  recommended, 
but  all  varieties  are  not  equally  suitable,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  most  Rose  growers 
it  is  a  serious  drawback  to  learn  that  four  or 
live  years  are  required  to  form  a  good  speci- 
men. M.  Morel  had  a  good  word  to  say  for 
weeping  Roses ;  these  he  strongly  recom- 
mended. Those  varieties  with  long,  pliant 
shoots  should  be  chosen  ;  Teas  and  Noisettes 
made  excellent  weeping  Roses.  Aimee  Vibert, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
and  Reine  iiarie  Henriette  were  mentioned  as 
being  particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
They  should  be  budded  on  the  Briar  stock 
some  -2  metres  from  the  ground,  and  great  care 
in  planting  is  necessary.  Budding  is  done  in 
August,  and  in  spring  the  shoots  are  pinched 
when  about  1.5  centimetres  long.  They  are  then 
left  untouched  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
In  the  following  spring  the  shoots  are  thinned 
out  to  about  a  dozen,  and  the  third  year  they 
are  trained  to  a  hoop  so  as  to  produce  a  head  of 
the  desired  form.  M.  Morel  said  that  the 
time  of  year  for  pruning  Roses  depends  upon, 
firstly,  the  species  or  variety  to  be  pruned  ; 
secondly,  the  object  in  view  ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
climate.  The  non-Perpetual  Roses,  as  Provence, 
Damask,  &c.,  should  be  pruned  after  flowering 
in  July,  and  again  in  February  or  March. 
The  Perpetuals,  as  Teas,  Noisettes,  Hybrid 
Teas,  A'c,  are  generally  pruned  from  February 
to  March    in    the    colder    parts    of    France. 


Around  Lyons  many  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
are  pruned  in  August,  covered  with  frames  .so 
as  to  encourage  growth,  and  the  plants  bloom 
again  in  November. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Rose  pruning  is 
that  it  enables  the  worker  either  to  retard 
or  advance  the  time  of  flowering,  the  Roses 
first  pruned  will,  in  the  absence  of  unusual 
conditions,  be  the  first  to  bloom. 

Autumn-pruned  Roses  flower  before  those 
pruned  in  spring ;  this  cannot,  however,  be 
safely  practised  on  Roses  grown  out  of  doors 
in  England  on  account  of  our  late  spring  frosts, 
which  would  almost  certainly  cripple  the 
young  growths. 

M.  Morel  described  a  large  bed  of  Roses  in 
his  garden  kept  in  almost  perpetual  bloom  by 
adopting  the  following  method  of  pruning. 
The  plants  forming  the  outside  row  of  the  bed 
were  pruned  close  to  the  ground,  those  in  the 
next  row  were  pruned  less  closely,  and  so  on 
with  each  row  until  the  plants  in  the  centre  of 
the  bed  were  reached  ;  upon  these  one  or  two 
shoots  were  left  unpruned,  and  simply  bent 
down  to  the  height  of  those  in  the  highest  row. 
Thus  the  Roses  in  the  centre  flowered  first,  and 
were  followed  in  succession  by  the  other  rows, 
the  outside  plants  that  were  cut  down  almost 
to  the  ground  being  the  last  to  bloom.  M. 
Morel  mentioned  that  a  succession  of  bloom 
might  be  obtained  from  a  single  plant  by 
following  the  same  method  of  treatment. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Two  Late  -  flowering  Saxifragas. 
Ai.TnoUGU  an  extensive  family  with  a  wide  distri- 
bution, this  genus  does  not  exhibit  much  variation 
in  the  time  of  floweringof  the  different  species,  most 
of  which  bloom  in  the  spring.  The  two  following 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  do  not 
produce  their  flowers  till  the  autumn,  thus  helping 
to  prolong  the  flowering  season  in  a  dull  time 
when  most  things  are  decaying. 

■S.  Fortunei. — A  pretty  half-hardy  perennial  with 
large  panicles  of  white  flowers  borne  on  stout 
reddish  stems,  which  rise  in  profusion  from 
rosettes  of  green  leaves.  These  leaves  are  reni- 
form  cordate  in  shape,  lobed  and  laciniately 
toothed.  The  flowers  are  peculiar  on  account  of 
the  unequal  length  of  the  narrow  petals,  some 
being  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  others. 
Some  of  the  petals  are  also  irregularly  toothed.  A 
native  of  China,  it  was  introduced  into  cultivation 
in  1863. 

■S'.  cortwiaitoliii,. —  Somewhat  similar  to  the 
above,  with  rather  smaller  flowers  and  entire 
petals.  The  branches  of  the  panicle  are  more 
slender,  and,  with  the  leaves,  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  coarse  cellular  hairs.  Of  the  two 
this  is  the  more  floriterous,  but  both  are  desirable 


plants.  Seeds  of  this  species  were  collected  on  the 
central  mountains  of  .Japan  in  18S0  by  Mr.  Maries, 
who  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  in  whose  nursery  it 
flowered  in  1S83.  Also  a  native  of  China,  it  is 
found  in  the  province  of  Yunnan  growing  on  rocks- 
at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

CoLCHlcn.M  PROCURRENS. 
This  useful  little  plant,  with  flowers  somewhat- 
similar  to  those  of  the  common  Meadow  Saffroi* 
C.  autunmale,  but  rather  smaller  in  size,  is  now  in 
full  beauty,  doing  its  best  to  brighten  the  rock 
garden  or  border,  and  extending  the  period  during 
which  we  are  indebted  to  members  of  this  genus- 
for  an  autumn  display.  It  was  introduced  fron> 
Asia  Minor,  where  it  grows  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Smyrna  several  years  ago  under  the  name  of 
Merendera  sobolifera,  the  corms  of  which  hav& 
the  same  branching  form  but  differ  from  it  in  tira& 
of  blooming,  the  Merendera  being  a  spring- 
flowering  plant,  its  leaves  appearing  concurrently 
with  the  flowers.  It  is  also  offered  this  year  by 
Continental  nurserymen  under  the  name  of 
C.  montanum,  the  well-known  spring-flowering 
species. 

Artemisia  lactifloka. 
This  genus  does  not  contain  many  ornamental 
plants  amongst  the  stronger-growing  section,  those- 
finding  most  favour  belonging  to  the  smaller 
silvery-leaved  alpine  species.  The  above  species, 
however,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
being  quite  a  handsome  plant,  with  its  loosely 
branching  stems  attaining  a  height  of  6  feet  or 
"  feet,  terminating  in  large  compound  panicles  of 
white  flowers  not  unlike  a  giant  Spii.'ea  in. 
appearance.  Without  the  strong  smell  which  is- 
characteristic  of  many  members  of  this  family,  its 
leaves  are  somewhat  like  those  of  our  native 
Mugwort  A.  vulgaris,  to  which  species  it  is 
evidently  wrongly  referred  to  as  a  synonym  in 
the  "Index  Kewensis."  The  leaves,  however,  are- 
much  thinner  in  texture  and  without  the  white 
tomentum  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  while  the 
flowers  and  inflorescence  are  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  that  species.  ])r.  Henry,  who  found  it 
in  the  province  of  Hupeh  in  China,  says  that  it- 
grows  in  very  moist  places,  generally  on  the 
margins  of  streams.  The  present  plant  was  raised 
from  seeds  collected  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Son's  collector,  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  in  Western  China, 
and  its  late-flowering  habit  should  make  it  a- 
useful  plant  for  grouping  near  water  for  autumn 
effect-  W.  Irving. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

November  2. — Truro  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days). 

November  3-  —  Southampton  (two  days)  and 
West  of  England  (two  days)  Horticultural  Shows. 

November  4. — Hiahgate  (three  days),  Kent 
County  (two  days),  Cardiff  (two  days),  Hereford 
(two  days),  Ascot  (two  days),  and  Northampton 
(two  days)  Horticultural  Shows. 

November  9. — St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

November  10. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Drill  Hall  Meeting  ;  meeting  of  committees  at 
12  noon  :  lecture  upon  merit  and  demerit  of  size  in 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  ;   National  Chrysan- 
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themuni  .Society's  Kxhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
(three  days) ;  Devizes  and  Oxford  Chrysanthemum 
Shows. 

November  11. — Buxton,  Reading,  Liverpool  (two 
days),  Hampton,  Winchester  (two  days),  and 
Banbury  (two  days)  Chrj'santhemum  Shows  ;  East 
Anglian  Horticultural  Club  Meeting. 

November  13. — Blackburn  (two  days),  Leicester 
<lwo  days),  Sheffield  (two  days),  and  Leeds  Paxton 
.(two  days)  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

A  National  Potato  Society.— I  was 

pleased  to  read  in  The  Garden  last  week  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  form  a  National  Potato 
Society,  which,  if  carried  out  on  the  lines  suggested, 
would  be  of  great  practical  value  to  cultivators  and 
to  the  public  generally.  Trials  conducted  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  would  not  only  be  a  test  of 
"varieties,  but  would  enable  growers  to  discover 
those  sorts  best  suited  for  that  particular  locality  ; 
also  a  great  show  annually  in  London  of  such  an 
important  subject  as  the  Potato  would  greatly 
increase  the  interest  in  its  cultivation.  Those  of 
«s  who  from  year  to  year  visited  and  exhibited  at 
the  old  International  Potato  show  gained  many  an 
object-lesson. — J.  H.  Ridgewell,  The  Gardens, 
o}ear  JJis/on,  Camhriihje. 

National    Chrysanthemum 

Society's  catalogue.— We  have  received 
the  supplement  to  the  .Jubilee  edition  of  this 
catalogue.  It  contains  selected  lists  of  the  best 
Chrysanthemums  of  all  types,  viz.,  incurved, 
■Japanese,  Japanese  incurved,  Japanese  hairy, 
reflexed,  large  Anemone,  Japanese  Anemone, 
Pompons,  Pompon  Anemones,  singles,  earlies, 
spidery,  plumed,  feathery,  fantastic,  decorative, 
and  market.  The  colour  of  each  variety  is  given. 
There  is  also  an  alphabetical  list  of  new  Chrysan- 
themums raised  and  sent  out  since  the  spring  of 
1896. 
Linnsean  Society— Opening  of  the 

session. — The  papers  to  be  read  at  the  lirst 
meeting  of  the  session  190.3-4  on  Thursday 
next,  at  8  p.m.,  will  be  the  following; — 
"The  Structure  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Bracken 
(Pteris  aquilina)  in  Relation  to  Environment,"  by 
Mr.  L.  A.  Boodle,  F.LS.  ;  "On  the  Life  History 
of  a  new  Monophlebus  from  India,  with  a  Note  on 
that  of  a  Vedalia  predaceous  upon  it,  with  Remarks 
on  the  Monophlebinie  of  the  Indian  Region," 
by  Mr.  E.  P.  Stebbing,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  Exhibi- 
tions ■■ — The  frontal  bones  of  a  horse,  showing  a 
pair  of  rudimentary  horns,  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Ride- 
wood,  F.L.S.  ;  Preparations  and  slides  illustrating 
the  occurrence  of  Mycorhiza  in  Coal-Measure 
plants,  by  Professor  F.  E.  Weiss,  B.Sc,  F.L.S.  ; 
Photographs  illustrating  the  pollination  of  flowers, 
by  Mr.  B.  H.  Bentley,  F.L.S.  The  chair  will  be 
taken  at  eight  o'clock. 

Presentation    to    Mr.    Latham.— 

Personal  friends  to  the  number  of  upwards  of 
sixty  attended  a  complimentary  dinner  given  to 
Mr.  Latham  at  the  Colonade  Hotel  on  the  evening 
of  the  2iind  inst. ,  when  he  was  the  recipient  of  a 
beautifully  illuminated  address  and  a  purse  of  gold 
on  his  retirement  from  the  Birmingham  Botanical 
Gardens  after  a  service  of  thirty  years.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  V.M.H.,  who  was  supported  on  his  right 
by  the  guest  of  the  evening  and  Mr.  Humphreys, 
the  new  curator,  and  on  his  left  by  E.  Martineau, 
Esq.,  and  Professor  Hillhouse.  Mr.  Martineau,  a 
city  councillor,  had  known  Mr.  Latham  all  his 
life,  and  in  presenting  him  with  the  address  and 
purse  of  gold,  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  Mr. 
Latham's  personal  worth,  and  mentioned  the  way 
he  had  endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  by  his  unassuming  manner  and  courteous 
and  kindly  ways.  He  mentioned  the  manj'- 
-sidedness  of  his  character  as  an  expert  gardener, 
botanist,  hybridist,  and  of  his  love  and  knowledge 
of  British  plants,  and  Ferns  more  especially. 
Professor  Hillhouse,  who  had  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Latham  in  the  management  of  the  garden  as 
honorary  secretary  for  twenty-one  years,  also 
spoke  in  kindly  and  eulogistic  terms  of  Mr. 
Latham's  services  to  horticulture  at  the  gardens, 
as  well  as  in  connexion  with  the  (hardeners'  Mutual 
-Improvement  Society  and  the  great  autumn  fruit 
And  Chrysanthemum  show  and  other  societies  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham.  Others  present 
spoke  in  the  same  terms  of  Mr.  Latham's  worth 
as  a  friend,  alwaj's  on  the  look  out  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  a  kind  action  or  saying  a  kind 
word  to  those  he  came  in  contact  with.  A  pleasant 
illustration  of  this  side  of  his  character  was 
instanced  by  a  letter  the  chairman  had  received 
from  the  head  of  the  Parks  Department  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  America,  which  he  read  to  the 
meeting.  He  had  been  Mr.  Latham's  pupil  many 
years  ago  in  the  North  of  England.  The  letter  is 
worth  reproducing  as  indicating  faithfully  the 
spirit  which  has  actuated  Mr.  Latham  throughout 
his  life  in  dealing  with  those  with  whom  he  has 
come  in  contact.  Many  are  those  now  tilling 
honourable  and  good  positions  in  the  gardening 
world  who  owe  their  success  entirely  to  his 
kindness  and  encouragement :  "  Dear  Sir, — I  learn 
from  the  English  horticultural  papers  that  it  is 
proposed  to  give  a  complimentary  dinner  and 
testimonial  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  in  recognition 
of  his  long  and  valuable  services  to  horticulture 
and  as  a  tribute  to  his  fine  personal  qualities.  I 
am  most  heartily  in  sympathy  with  this  movement 
to  do  honour  to  Mr.  Latham.  It  is  about  forty 
years  since  I  last  saw  him,  yet  I  have  never 
forgotten  when,  as  a  raw  garden  lad,  I  was  lead 
by  his  enthusiasm  and  by  his  kindly  interest  in 
me  to  feel  that  there  was  .'-omething  more  in 
gardening  than  the  drudgery  I  had  hitherto  found. 
By  making  me  his  occasional  companion  on 
botanical  excursions  he  awoke  in  me  a  love  for  the 
wild  plants  of  the  woods  and  fields.  Since  then, 
in  renewing  and  extending  their  acquaintance, 
some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of  my  life  have  been 
spent.  Thus  a  feeling  of  gratitude  is  mingled  with 
my  desire  to  see  Mr.  Latham  honoured,  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  yet  long  enjoy  the  esteem  and  good 
wishes  of  his  many  friends. — Yours  sincerely, 
.1.  A.  Petticrew."  Mr.  Latham  expressed  his 
acknowledgments  in  very  feeling  terms  to  all  his 
friends  for  their  kindness.  An  excellent  pro- 
gramme of  music  was  provided,  and  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  evening  spent. 

Four  Sweet  Peas,  1903.— Of  all  Sweet 

Peas  of  recent  date  I  need  hardly  mention  Dorothy 
Eckford,  which  was  seen  this  year,  despite  all  the 
wet  and  frost,  quite  fulfilling  everything  one  could 
expect.  Agnes  .Johnstone,  a  very  lovely  variety 
and  strong  grower,  was  rather  spoilt  by  wet,  but 
next  season  it  ought  to  stand  well.  Lord  Rosebery, 
a  Pea  of  1902,  did  well,  and  is  worth  growing. 
Mrs.  W.  Wright,  a  grand  and  most  beautiful 
variety,  but  haidly  substantiated  yet,  and  apt  to 
sport  in  a  bad  year,  should  make  a  mark  in  1904. 
Of  full  giant  size  and  of  exquisite  colouring,  it  has 
hardly  been  peen  on  the  exhibition  table  ;  but  I 
am  sure  all  who  try  the  same  in  the  coming  spring 
will  be  most  pleased  with  the  result. — Charles 
William  Crosby,  Dorking. 
The    Lady     vrarwick;     College.— 

On  Saturday,  October  24,  the  first  council  meeting 
was  held  at  the  new  home  of  the  college,  Studley 
Castle,  near  Birmingham,  and  the  college  formally 
opened.  The  Countess  of  Warwick  presided,  and 
was  supported  by  Lord  Coventry,  Lord  and  Lady 
Hertford,  and  others.  Studley  Castle,  with  its 
well  wooded  gardens  and  grounds  and  extensive 
farm  lands,  is  much  more  suitahle  to  the  needs  of 
the  college  than  were  the  hostels  at  Reading. 
There  are  now  some  forty  students,  who  appear 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  their  new  home.  There  is 
scope  at  Studley  tor  the  very  best  gardening,  and 
Lady  Warwick  and  the  college  authorities  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
delightful  estate.  A  full  report  of  the  meeting, 
&e. ,  appears  elsewhere. 

Slaughter   of  British   birds.— It  is 

distressing  to  find  that  the  slaughter  of  British 
birds  continues  with  unabated  energy,  in  spite  of 
close  seasons  and  Acts  of  Parliament.  A  bird-seller 
in  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  was  recently  fined 
40s.  and  costs  for  keeping  sixty  linnets  in  a  cage 
measuring  about  12  inches  by  9  inches  by  (i  inches, 
four  of  the  birds  being  found  dead,  two  with  legs 
broken,  and  most  of  the  others  in  a  dazed  con- 
dition. The  case  is  a  revelation  for  thousands  of 
people  who  live  in  the  country,  especially  in  those 
districts  within  a  twenty-mile  radius  of  London, 


who  are  mourning  the  steady  decrease  in  numbers 
of  all  sorts  of  wild  birds  and  the  threatened 
annihilation  of  many  species.  The  county  councils 
should  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  their  duties.  As  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  pointed  out  in  his  last  address  to 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  :  "  Unless 
the  county  councils  utilise  their  powers  of  all-the- 
year-round  protection,  and  the  police  enforce  the 
law,  bird-catchers  will  continue  to  pursue  their 
trade  with  profit  to  themselves."  Without  the 
active  support  of  these  local  bodies  the  work  of  the 
society's  watchers  is  almost  useless. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham.— It  is  a  great 

pleasure  to  hear  from  this  well-known  horti- 
culturist that  the  journey  to  Cape  Town  has  com- 
pletely restored  his  health.  Mr.  Sydenham  returns 
shortly  to  Birmingham. 

Lilium  auratum  at  Chorley  'Wood. 

Mrs.  Gilliat,  Chorley  Wood  Cedars,  Rickn.ans- 
worth,  writes:  "A  Lilium  auratum  planted  at  the 
edge  of  a  small  clump  of  Rhododendrons  is  now 
flowering  (September  2.S)  for  the  second  season  and 
bearing  tliirly-four  magnificent  blooms  on  one 
stalk." 

Culture  of  hardy  tree  and  bush 

fruits.— Mr.  E.  Kemp  ToogooJ,  F.L.S.,  of 
Southampton  is  the  author  of  this  booklet,  which 
contains  plain  and  practical  information  upon  an 
important  subject.  There  are  chapters  upon 
grafting,  pruning,  diseases,  tree  surgery,  and 
spraying,  in  addition  to  cultural  notes,  and  many 
useful  illustrations  are  given  throughout  the  book. 

Continental      Chrysanthemum 

shows. — The  following  are  announced  for 
November:  Paris,  4th  to  11th  ;  Lille,  0th  to  9th  ; 
Fontainebleau,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  ;  Bordeaux,  5th 
to  12th ;  Troyes,  6th  to  9th  ;  Orleans,  12th  to 
17th  ;  Toulouse,  12th  to  16th  ;  Blois,  5th  to  8th  ; 
Chauniont,  14lh  to  16lh  ;  Valenciennes,  14th  ; 
Pau,  7th  toOth  ;  Geneva,  October 29  to  November  1 ; 
Cologne,  (ith  to  13th. 

The   recent    gardeners'    dinner.— 

Mr.  A.  Dean,  the  hoii.  secretary,  writes  :  "  Kindly 
permit  me  to  trespass  once  more  on  your  space  to 
mention  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  dinner  committee 
held  at  the  Horticultural  Club  on  Tuesday  last  a 
financial  statement  was  presented,  showing  that 
the  income  reached  £121  15s.  and  the  expenditure 
£109  10s.  Id.  ;  that  left  as  balance  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer  the  sum  of  £12  4s.  lid.  That 
amount  it  was  agreed  should  be  given  as  donations 
— to  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Fund  £8  8s. ,  and 
£4  to  the  Orphan  Fund,  the  committee  subscribing 
the  deficiency.  The  work  of  the  promoters  was 
absolutely  voluntary.  Very  cordial  votes  of  thanks 
were  given  to  the  Horticultural  Club  for  kindly 
accommodation,  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq., 
for  his  munificent  liberality,  to  Viscount  Dun- 
cannon  for  so  genially  presiding  at  the  dinner,  to 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons  for  their  splendid 
table  decorations,  to  the  Horticultural  Press  for 
many  kind  notices,  and  to  the  officers.  A  sample 
pictureof  the  dinner,  taken  by  flashlight  by  Fradelle 
and  Young,  was  regarded  by  all  as  presenting  a 
splendid  pictorial  memento  ot  a  singularly  interest- 
ing gathering." 

Aberdeen     Royal     Horticultural 

Society. — The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen  was  held 
in  that  city  on  the  19th  inst.,  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer  was  not  of  such  a  favourable  nature  as  in 
former  years,  there  being  an  adverse  balance  of 
£79  lis.  9d.  on  the  year's  working.  This  was 
mainly  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
members  and  in  the  attendance  at  the  show.  The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  re-elected  chairman  and 
Mr.  J.  Leith  vice-chairman.  Mr.  J.  B.  Rennet, 
Union  Street,  was  also  reappointed  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
as  acting  directors  :  —  Professional  gardeners  : 
Messrs.  A.  Duncan,  J.  M'Kay,  S.  Robertson,  and 
J.Sim.  Market  gardeners  :  Messrs.  W.  Anderson, 
A.  Patersoii,  J.  Paterson,  and  J.  Smith.  Nursery- 
men and  florists  :  Messrs.  W.  Adam,  A.  M.  Cocker, 
W.  Gumming,  and  W.  A.  Dustan.  Amateurs : 
Messrs.  A.  Gillespie,  J.  Lennie,  G.  Maitland,  and 
D.  Simpson.  Working  classes  :  Messrs.  A.  Begg,  J. 
Duncan,  J.  M'Laren,  and  W.  Taggart. 
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Heliopsis  Isevls  and  B.  Ladhams.— 

I  cannot  agreo  with  recent  notes  which  have  ap- 
peared in  praise  of  H.  1.  H.  B.  Ladhams,  and  I  see 
nothing  of  the  grace  of  form  of  which  Mr.  Moly- 
neux  writes.  Side  by  side  with  the  older  H.  la;vis, 
the  newer  form  is  decidedly  coarse.  Soil  and  situa- 
tion may  make  a  difference,  of  course,  but  as 
grown  here  1  infinitely  prefer  H.  hevis,  though 
both  have  grown  well  enough.  If  I  had  to 
•discard  one  or  the  other  it  certainly  would  not  be 
the  last-named.— J.  C.  T.,  tihiptvy  Hall  Gardens. 

MapiffOldS  in  pots. —  Some  plants  of 
African  and  also  of  the  striped  French  Marigolds 
now  in  full  bloom  in  my  cold  house  are  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  see  them.  They  were  late  seedlings, 
and,  as  they  were  not  likely  to  get  into  bloom 
until  the  frost  cane,  I  put  them  into  (i-inch  pots, 
which  they  have  tilled  with  roots  and  are  blooming 
with  remarkable  freedom.  The  stiti',  rigid,  and 
erect  character  of  the  African  Marigold  renders 
them  best  adapted  for  pot  culture.  They  are 
about  3  feet  in  height.  The  French  striped 
varieties  make  large  bushes,  but  the  weight  of  the 
blooms  cause  the  stems  to  bend  down.  A  few 
plants  of  the  orange  African  Marigold  would  go 
well  with  Chrysanthemums  in  a  conservatory. 

Angelonia  grandiflora  alba.— What 

I  recently  saw  growing  at  the  Norfolk  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Hobbies  and  Co.,  Dereham,  under  the 
above  name  is  a  white-flowered  form  of  the  South 
American  Angelonia  grandiflora,  a  pretty  stove 
herbaceous  perennial  of  easy  cultivation.  I  find  in 
the  catalogue  of  Mr.  E.  Benary  a  grandiflora  (lilac) 
and  the  pure  white  form  which  has  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Benary.  The  white  form  makes  a  graceful 
greenhouse  plant,  and  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  an 
amateur  on  the  look  out  for  novelties  would  find  it 
satisfying  to  cultivate.  There  are  a  few  species  or 
sub-species  forming  the  genus,  but  the  new  large- 
flowered  white  form  appears  to  be  the  best. — R.  1>. 

Boenninghausenia       albiflora.    — 

Although  in  cultivation  in  IS.'VJ  when  a  figure  was 
published  in  "Hooker's  Exotic  Flora"  under  the 
name  of  Ruta  albiflora,  this  plant  is  comparatively 
rare  in  gardens.  At  the  present  time  (in  mid- 
Oetober)  it  is  in  full  beauty  with  its  light  graceful 
habit  and  numerous  small  white  flowers.  It  is  a 
monotyp'c  genus  closely  allied  to  the  common  Rue, 
distributed  over  the  temperate  Himalayas  from 
Marri  to  Sikkim,  common  in  China,  and  also  found 
on  the  central  mountains  of  Japan.  It  is  a  perennial 
herb  attaining  the  height  of  3  feet  or  more,  with 
bipinnate  glaucous  alternate  leaves  and  flowers  in 
compound  terminal  leafy  panicled  cymes.  The 
individual  flowers  are  small,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  this  is  compensated 
for  by  the  great  number  produced.  Perfectly 
hardy  in  suitable  positions,  which  should  be  in 
partial  shade,  as  it  is  an  inliabitant  of  woods,  it  is  a 
plant  worthy  of  more  extended  cultivation.  The 
crushed  leaves  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell, 
and  the  late  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Collet  states  in  his 
"  Flora  of  Simla  "  that  the  plant  is  known  among 
the  hillnien  as  "Pissu  mar,"  the  flea  killer. — W. 
Irving. 
A   new   Lettuce -The   Staghorn.— 

Those  who  saw  the  splendid  exhibit  of  Lettuces 
at  Westminster  on  the  loth  ult.  from  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Robinson  of  Manchester  will  remem- 
ber that  some  of  the  sorts  staged  were  both  novel 
and  good.  In  particular  the  Staghorn  was  a 
distinct  Cabbage  variety,  and  well  worth  special 
notice.  This  variety  was  also  staged  at  the  recent 
Chiswick  show,  but  not  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion, as  with  so  many  exhibits  it  is  ditficult  to  see 
all.  Though  on  this  occasion  the  Stagliorn  received 
an  award  of  merit  it  will  certainly  be  worth  a 
higher  award  if  it  is  as  hardy  as  it  appears  to  be. 
In  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  an  Endive,  and  the 
leaves,  being  much  cut,  will  make  it  the  more  valu- 
able for  the  salad  bowl.  The  plants  heart  freely,  and 
are  by  no  means  coarse  ;  indeed,  this  Lettuce  may  be 
termed  shapely,  and  the  quality  is  excellent,  not 
unlike  a  well-grown  (Jreen  Curled  Endive,  but  not 
so  bitter.  In  my  opinion  the  Staghorn  will  be 
largely  grown  in  private  gardens  as  a  salad,  both 
for  its  good  quality  and  appearance.  Other  new 
sorts  were  worth  notice,  but  none  were  so  distinct 
as  the  Staghorn.    Of  excellent  quality  was  the  new 


Lord  Kitchener,  a  Cabbage  variety  of  very  compact 
growth  and  of  splendid  quality.  I  consider  that 
this  and  the  one  noted  above  are  excellent  addi- 
tions.— G.  WvTltES. 

Cockscomb  Glasgow  prize.- Reply- 
ing to  "A.  P.  H."  (page  24(i,  October  10),  who 
asks  by  whom  the  strain  of  Glasgow  Prize  Cocks- 
comb was  originated,  I  believe  Mr.  A.  McLachlan, 
gardener  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Caird  of  Dungournly,  near 
Greenock,  was  the  recognised  introducer,  and  it 
was  in  the  eighties  (and  before)  known  in  Glasgow 
and  the  West  of  Scotland  as  McLachlan's  Glasgow 
Prize  Cockscomb.  Combs  of  36  inches  to  39  inches, 
tip  to  tip,  were  often  staged  at  the  Glasgow  flower 
show,  and  of  fine  colour  and  form  as  well. — A. 
Hope,  Exeter. 

Midlothian   Potato  inspection.— A 

very  interesting  inspection  of  the  Potatoes  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hawthornden,  Midlothian, 
for  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Scarlett  of  Edinburgh,  took 
place  on  the  10th  inst. ,  when  a  party  of  about 
sixty  took  advantage  of  Mr.  Scarlett's  kind  invita- 
tion, going  by  rail  to  Hawthornden  Station,  and 
proceeding  to  two  of  the  farms.  The  members  of 
the  party  were  much  interested  in  the  results 
obtained,  there  being,  as  a  rule,  an  increase  in  the 
crop  over  last  year,  while  there  was  less  disease 
visible  than  was  expected.  The  party  had  also  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  specimens  from  the  crops 
growing  on  other  farms  for  Mr.  Scarlett,  which 
were  displayed  in  a  hall,  while  boiled  Potatoes 
were  also  provided  to  test  the  cooking  qualities. 
Mr.  Davie,  of  Messrs.  Davie  and  Co.,  of  Hadding- 
ton, thanked  Mr.  Scarlett  on  behalf  of  the  company 
for  his  kindness,  and  Mr.  Scarlett  briefly  replied. 

8.   A  KNOTT. 

Rhus  cotinoides  in  autumn.— Among 

Other  things  the  year  1003  will  be  remembered  as 
one  in  which  the  autumn  tints  of  trees  and  shrubs 
were  conspicuously  absent.  A  walk  through  a  park 
or  garden  now  will  reveal  none  of  the  lovely  tints, 
whose  colour  descriptions  a  pen  cannot  usually 
adequately  convey,  that  make  autumn  the 
favourite  season  of  many.  All  around  the  leaves 
of  both  forest  trees  and  garden  shrubs  are  hardly 
less  green  than  in  summer  time.  Less  attractive 
they  certainly  are,  for  while  the  autumnal  tints 
have  not  developed,  the  green  has  everywhere  lost 
its  freshness,  and  in  some  cases  has  turned  to  a  dull 
and  dirty  brown.  So  they  will  remain  until  the 
first  frost  brings  them  fluttering  to  the  ground. 
Surrounded  by  such  a  monotone  of  colour  it  is 
pleasant  to  turn  to  a  plant  which,  even  in  this 
unparalleled  season,  can  still  burst  forth  in  its  full 
autumn  beauty,  namely,  Rhus  cotinoides,  the 
Chittam  Wood  of  Southern  United  States.  It 
makes  a  brilliant  bit  of  colour  in  an  otherwise  dull 
and  sombre  shrubbery.  Some  of  the  leaves  are 
rich  yellow,  others  are  margined  with  red,  while 
most  are  margined  and  veined  with  a  delightful 
blending  of  all  their  colours.  A  plant  some  12  feet 
high  is  a  striking  object  at  this  season,  and  in  Kew 
Gardens  there  are  several  such. 

Cyphomandra   fragrans.- The  Tree 

Tomato  (Cyphomandra  betacea)  is  occasionally 
referred  to  in  The  Garden,  but  to  judge  from  the 
scarcity  of  notes  concerning  another  species,  C. 
fragrans,  this  is  not  nearly  so  well  known.  To 
some  extent  probably  this  is  accounted  for  by  its 
not  fruiting  under  cultivation  in  this  country  as  C. 
betacea  does.  Repeated  attempts  have  been  made 
to  fertilise  the  flowers,  and  also  to  cross-fertilise 
them  with  the  Tree  Tomato,  but  so  far  no  successful 
result  has  been  recorded.  Notwithstanding  the 
non-production  of  fruit,  C.  fragrans  is  a  plant  that 
is  well  worth  space  in  a  large  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory. It  needs  to  be  planted  in  a  border,  for, 
like  C.  betacea,  it  makes  vigorous  growth.  The 
leathery  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate  in  shape,  rich 
dark  green  above,  and  pale  green  below.  The 
curious  drooping  flowers  which  are  freely  produced 
are  perhaps  best  described  as  inverted  urn-shaped. 
The  perianth  segments  recurve  at  the  end,  and 
are  violet-coloured.  The  flowers  possess  a  distinct 
and  pleasing  scent.  Although  when  young  their 
colour  is  violet,  with  age  they  become  dull  yellow. 
There  is  a  plant  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew 
some  12  feet  or  more  high,  forming,  in  fact,  a  large 
bush.     The  long  vigorous  shoots  are  pruned  hard 


back  annually ;  in  fact,  the  cultural  treatment 
advised  on  several  occasions  in  TiiE  Garden  suits 
C.   fragrans  also. 

The   Sea   Buckthorn  as   a  tree.— 

Near  the  large  temperate  house  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  there  is  a  specimen  of  the  Sea 
Buckthorn  (Hippophie  rhamnoides)  growing  at  the 
end  of  a  shrubbery  border  that  may  rightly  be 
termed  a  tree.  It  is  of  symmetrical,  pyramidal 
shape,  and  from  12  feet  to  15  feet  high.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  as  attractive  as  anything  in  the 
Kew  collections.  The  pretty  grey  leaves  alone 
assure  the  Hippopha;  a  pleasing  appearance,  but 
with  the  bright  orange-coloured  berries  clustering 
thickly  around  the  shoots  as  they  do  now  the  tree 
referred  to  makes  a  charming  picture.  Grey 
leaves  and  orange  berries  intermingle  from  top  to 
base,  for  this  untoward  year  has,  curiously  enough, 
been  favourable  to  the  Sea  Buckthorn  so  far  as  the 
production  of  fruit  is  concerned.  The  stem  of  this 
Tree  Hippopha'  is  about  7  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  branches  reach  almost  to  the  ground.  As  a 
tree  it  is  unique.  The  value  of  Hippophie  rham- 
noides as  a  bush  is  well  known,  and  now  its  value 
in  the  garden  can  be  fully  appreciated.  There  are 
several  clumps  at  Kew  by  the  lakeside  and  else- 
where that  are  aglow  with  clusters  of  the  brilliant 
orange-coloured  fruits,  and  they  make  rare  bits  of 
colour  in  the  garden  landscape,  more  than  ever 
appreciated  now  that  sombre  tints  predominate  in 
border  and  shrubbery.  Because  the  Sea  Buckthorn 
is  a  seaside  plant  many  have  the  idea  that  it  will 
not  grow  inland.  Such  a  fallacy  should  at  once  be 
dispelled,  and  a  visit  to  Kew  would  be  an  excellent 
means  to  this  end.  It  does  not  even  require  to  be 
near  water  at  all,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  tree 
specimen  just  mentioned,  which  is  growing  in 
ordinary  soil,  far  away  from  lake  or  pond.  Berried 
shrubs  are  of  great  value  to  the  gardener,  and  they 
are  not  taken  advantage  of  to  the  extent  they 
might  be.— A.  P.  H. 

Some  new  Roses.— M.  A.  Schwartz,  238, 

Grande  Rue  de  Monplaisir,  Lyon,  announces  some 

new  Roses  obtained  from  seed  sown  in  the  nursery, 

and    which    will    be    placed    on    the    market    on 

November  1  next.     Tea  Rose  Mme.  Berthe  de  Bary 

de  Zahony,  habit  vigorous,  foliage  purplLsh  green, 

flowers   large,    full,     opening   well,   colour   a   fine 

nankeen  yellow  shaded  with   salmon  and  coppery 

orange  ;  fine  variety.     Hybrid  Tea  Rose   Chateau 

de  Fltichcres,   habit   vigorous,  foliage  light   green 

tinged   with    purple,    flowers    large,    full,     colour 

nankeen  yellow,    turning  to   straw   colour  in  the 

early  flowers,  creamy  white  with  nankeen  yellow 

centre  in  autumn  ;  very  free  flowering.     Comte  de 

Wallis,  habit  vigorous,  foliage  brilliant  dark  green, 

flowers  large,  full,  well  shaped  and  opening  well, 

petals   imbricated,    colour   light   flesh   tinted   and 

bordered  with  bright  pink,  centre  a  whitish  flesh 

colour  tinged  with  salmon,  reverse  of  the  petals  pink, 

shaded  and    striped    with  carmine ;    fine   variety. 

Hybrid  Bengal  Rose  M.   Petrus  Donzel,  vigorous, 

bushy,   foliage  light  green,   flower  medium  sized, 

full,  colour  velvety  purplish  crimson  tinged  with 

bright  red  ;  very  free  flowering  and  sweet  scented. 

Roses  in  1903. — I  regret  to  say  that  I  am 

unable  to  echo  Mr.  Arthur  Goodwin's  remark  that 

"  Roses  have  come  out  of   the  ordeal  of  the  past 

season  very  well,"  for  with   me   they   have  proved 

most  disappointing.      In    the   light,   stony  soil  at 

the   mouth    of    the    River   Dart    neither   of   Mr. 

Goodwin's    favourites.    Narcissi    and    Roses,    are 

satisfactory.      This  is   doubtless  chiefly  owing  to 

the  nature  of  the  soil,  though  in  addition  to  this 

the  Narcissus  fly  does  a  great  deal  of  damage  to 

the    first.       Being    convinced    that    success    with 

Hybrid   Perpetuals   was   not   to  be  dreamt   of,   I 

confined    my  selection   almost   entirely  to  Chinas 

and   Teas,  and   procured   a   few    plants    of    Irene 

Watts,    t^lueen    Mab,    Laurette    Messimy,    Mme. 

Eugene    Resal,    Souvenir    do    Catherine    Guillot, 

Corallina,  G.   Nabonnand,  Camoens,  Mme.  Fernet 

Ducher,    Beryl,   Marquise   de    Salisbury,    Bardou 

Job,  Griiss  an  T'eplitz,  and  Leonie  Lamesch,  while 

two  plants  of  Caroline  Testout  were  sent  to  me 

gratis.     The  soil,  which  is  about  2  feet  deep,  was 

richly  manured  previous  to  planting  three  seasons 

ago.     The  bushes  stand  2  feet  apart  each  way,  and 

have  been  well   mulched  with  farmyard  manure 
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each  autumn,  wliile  as  the  ground  is  merely  a 
reserve  garden  nothing  has  been  grown  among  the 
Roses.  1  fully  expected  that  the  unusual  amount 
of  moisture  acting  on  the  light  soil  would  induce 
strong  growth,  but  the  result  has  been  the  exact 
opposite,  the  growths  having  been  very  weak  and 
spindly  and  the  flowers  not  a  third  of  their  proper 
size.  Caroline  Testout,  the  gratis  Rose,  has  done 
well,  and  Griiss  an  Teplitz  and  Leonie  Laniesch 
have  been  fairly  good.  The  flowers  of  the  last- 
named,  though  always  small,  are  wonderful  in 
their  colouring,  their  rich  crimson  and  orange  on 
their  first  opening  being,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique 
amongst  Roses.  With  the  exception  of  the  three 
varieties  named,  I  have  not  cut  a  single  fair-sized 
fiower  through  the  entire  season,  though  after  the 
first  disappointment  I  severely  disbudded.  I  shall 
give  them  another  year's  trial,  after  which,  if  the 
experience  of  this  season  is  renewed,  they  will  be 
cleared  away  and  replaced  either  by  more  Caroline 
Testouts  or  by  other  flowers.  I  confess  to  being 
surprised  at  the  failure,  as  I  fully  expected  Chinas, 
at  least,  would  do  well.  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
result  was  due  to  the  season,  though  I  own  to 
grave   doubts  as   to    this   being  the  case. — S.    W. 

FiTZHERBERT. 

A  new  strawberry— The  Roydon.— 

In  the  bustle  of  a  large  .show,  such  as  the  last  great 
display  at  Chiswick,  the  best  things  are  not  always 
seen  by  the  general  public.  This  new  variety  was 
given  an  award  of  merit.  Now  any  Strawberry,  if 
at  all  presentable  on  September  '29,  must  be  valu- 
able, and  The  Riydon,  both  as  regards  crop  and 
quality,  was  excellent,  and  its  late  fruiting  should 
make  it  an  acquisition.  .Certainly  the  plants  were 
splendid,  bearing  a  grand  crop  of  fruit,  both  ripe 
and  in  a  green  state,  and  the  growth  was  stronger 
than  is  usual  with  the  autumn  or  perpetual 
varieties,  fruits  larger,  and  of  a  deep  crimson 
colour.  I  failed  to  get  any  notes  as  to  its  parentage, 
but  doubtless  the  raiser,  who  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  such  a  valuable  addition  to  the  late  Straw- 
berries, will  later  on  supply  the  particulars. 
Another  point  not  to  be  loit  sight  of  was  that  this 
late  fruit  was  not  grown  in  the  north,  but  at 
Camberley,  Surrey,  and  the  flavour  was  excellent 
when  the  season  is  taken  into  account.  The  fruits 
were  firm  and  the  growth  compact. — G.  Wythes. 


THE    LILIES. 

(Continued   from   page    SS6.) 

LiLiUM  AUEATUM  VAK.  PiCTUM  (the  painted 
auratuia  Lily)  is  a  .slender  growing  form, 
apparently  a  wilding,  very  beautifully 
coloured,  representing  a  .stepping  stone  in 
colour  development  toward  the  entirely  red- 
banded  rubro-vittatuQi.  Bulbs  small,  narrow 
scales.  Leaves  and  stems  as  in  auratum. 
Flowers  tour  to  eight,  the  petals  lance- 
shaped,  undulating,  banded  crimson  near 
the  tips,  yellowish  below  ;  often  suffused  pale 
crimson  on  either  side  of  the  crimson  stripe  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  inner  petals.  The  spotting 
is  heavy,  regular,  and  a  richer  crimson  near  the 
tips.     Fairly  common  in  cultivation. 

Var.  pldtyiihyUum  (the  broad-leaved 
auratum  Lily),  also  known  as  macranthum. 
A  magnificent  variety,  often  reaching  a  height 
of  10  feet,  and  we  have  known  examples 
bearing  twenty  or  more  flowers  1.5  inches 
across.  Bulbs  as  large  as  Auratum,  the  scales 
markedly  broad  and  stout  two  or  three  outer 
ones  enclosing  the  whole  bulb  in  some  cases  ; 
yellow,  scarcely  at  all  dotted.  Stems  4  feet 
to  10  feet  high,  very  stout,  slightly  glaucous, 
forming  enormous  masses  of  roots  at  their 
bases,  and  two  to  six  bulbils  amidst  the 
masses.  Leaves  twice  the  width  of  auratum, 
generally  six  to  ten,  nerved  ;  those  nearest  the 
inflorescence  nearly  oval,  often  curved  and 
blistered.  Flowjrs  in  a  loose  spike  of  three  to 
ten  or  more,  borne  on  stout  foot-stalks  of 
varying  length,  and  generally  slightly  drooping. 


Petals  deeply  keeled,  the  inner  ones  narrowly 
ovate,  the  outer  lance-shaped,  the  margins 
undulating,  and  the  tips  reflex  slightly.  Colour 
greenish  white  when  they  first  open,  changing 
to  a  pale  cream  on  expansion  ;  the  inner 
surfaces  dotted  very  pale  red  on  wart-like 
processes,  which  become  claw  like  near  the 
base.  A  band  of  pale  yellow  traverses  the 
whole  length  of  each  petal.  Anthers  orange 
red,  very  large,  borne  on  filaments  which  reach 
halfway  down  the  petal. 

Var.  virgitude  is  the  white  form  of  platy- 
phyllum,  and  a  very  beautiful  chastely 
coloured  Lily.  It  is  quite  unspotted,  and  the 
median  band  is  a  pale  shade  of  green. 

Var.  shirleyense  is  a  glorified  virginale,  very 
strong  in  growth.  Flowers  massive,  striped 
down  the  middle  of  each  petal  with  yellowish 
grey,  and  spangled  with  broad  dots  of  butt' 
else^ihere.  Habit  of  platyphyllum.  Evidently 
a  very  desirable  form,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  who  has  raised 
a  large  stock  of  plants  from  a  single  bulb 
selected  several  years  ago.    Rare  in  cultivation. 

Var.  rubro-vittatum  (the  red-banded  auratum 
Lily).  —  A  slender -growing,  richly -coloured 
variety,  apparently  of  garden  origin.  Bulbs 
as  in  auratum,  generally  small.  Stems  dark 
green,  3  feet  to  .'J  feet  high,  slender.  Leaves 
dark  green,  nearly  all  confined  to  the  upper 
half  of  the  stems.  Flowers  three  to  eight, 
narrow  petalled,  10  inches  long,  generally 
drooping,  white,  margined  with  a  taint  edging 
of  crimson,  heavily  dotted  on  the  face  of  each 
petal  with  large  blood-red  dots,  and  broadly 
banded  crimson  from  tip  to  base.  Anthers 
red.  Very  variable.  Crimson  Queen  is  a  very 
rare  form  almost  wholly  coloured  crimson,  the 
petal  margins  alone  being  white.  Fairly 
common  in  cultivation. 

Var.  Wittei  is  a  dwarf-growing  plant,  the 
albino  of  L.  auratum,  virginale  being  the  white 
form  of  platyphyllum.  I5ulbs  small,  as  large 
as  a  Tangerine  Orange,  scales  numerous,  lance- 
shaped,  with  slender  tips.  Stems  rarely  exceed- 
ing 3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  slender.  Flowers 
three  to  six  on  short  foot-stalks,  arranged  in  a 
closely  compact  raceme  so  that  the  petals  inter- 
lock, white,  unspotted,  banded  deep  yellow 
down  the  middle  of  each  petal,  crimped  and 
undulating  at  the  margins,  and  the  tips  grace- 
fully recurve.  Anthers  reddish.  A  very  chaste 
variety,  but  rather  difficult  to  grow  in  the  open 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  Common 
in  cultivation.  C7'tienium,Melj>omene, Emperor, 
and  Piirkmanii — this  latter  of  hybrid  origin — 
are  now  lost  to  cultivation. 

Fasciated  forms  with  flat,  ribbon-like  stems 
of  great  breadth,  bearing  50  to  100  small  and 
generally  imperfectly  formed  flowers,  often 
occur.  The  freak  is  generally  a  result  of  injury 
to  the  preceding  season's  flower-stem  or  excess 
of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  and  is  often  perma- 
nent in  duration.  Speciosum,  candiduni,  mona- 
delphum,  and  Henryi  often  proditce  monstrous 
stems  under  good  cultivation. 

Var.  Tashiroi,  a  dwarf,  large-flowered  form 
introduced  in  1903,  reciuires  further  study. 

Culture  and  Uses. — The  auratum  group 
of  Lilies  has  two  distinct  types  of  roots — one 
set  produced  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  whose 
numbers  cannot  be  abnormally  increased,  and 
which  are  produced  late  in  the  year ;  and 
another  set  at  the  base  of  the  stem.s,  and  it 
is  upon  the  best  development  of  these  that 
success  in  their  cultivation  mainly  depends. 
Under  normal  conditions,  where  the  bulbs  are 
but  slightly  buried,  the  lowest  inch  or  so  of 
the  stems  alone  produces  roots,  but  if  the  situa- 
tion is  cool,  moderately  moist,  and  the  surface 
of  the  soil  is  covered  by  low-growing  border 
plants  or  screened  by  dwarf  shrubs,  and  if  the 


bulbs  are  buried  6  inches  to  9  inches  deep  every 
inch  of  the  stems  will  jiroduce  roots  and  do 
thrice  the  work  of  those  normally  developed. 
L.  auratum  is  not  a  i)lant  of  the  plains,  but 
an  inhabitant  of  cool  hillsides  covered  with 
abundant  leaf-soil,  in  which  grows  a  veritable 
tangle  of  other  plants.  One  can  grow  and 
flower  large  bulbs  well  once  without  considera- 
tion of  their  natural  association-s,  but  if  one 
wishes  to  establish  this  fine  Lily  or  any  of  its 
forms  thoroughly  in  the  open  in  Britain  a  low- 
growing  carpet  must  be  provided,  the  roots  of 
which  will  withdraw  excessive  moisture  from 
the  bulbs  and  keep  them  cool  ;  and,  further,  a 
wind  screen  of  shrubs,  not  necessarily  high, 
must  be  provided  that  will  temper  cold  and 
frosty  winds  as  the  young  .shoots  pierce  the 
ground.  The  cultivation  of  L.  auratum  is 
jiurelyand  simply  association  with  protective 
plants  ;  without  such,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
it  cannot  be  grown  in  Britain  in  the  open 
garden  for  a  term  of  years.  Soils  for  this  type 
of  Lily  should  be  light,  yet  full  of  nutriment, 
and  we  have  found  that  any  natural  staple  free 
from  lime  will  grow  this  Lily  well  if  a  liberal 
dressing  of  peat  or  leaf-soil  be  added.  Of 
these  two  ingredients  leaf-soil  is  the  better, 
particularly  if  it  con.sists  of  the  upper  stratum 
of  semi-decayed  leaves  found  in  all  Beech  and 
Oak  woods.  It  is  necessary  that  all  diseased 
portions  of  the  scales  or  those  that  are  quite 
withered  should  be  cut  away  before  planting, 
even  if  but  little  more  than  the  growing  point 
remains,  for  many  of  the  failures  to  grow  L. 
auratum  have  origin  in  planting  the  bulbs  as 
received.  October  and  November  are  the  best 
months  for  planting  operations. 

Pot  Cultuee  in  the  greenhouse  is  a  popular 
way  of  growing  L.  auratum,  and  it  is  a  good 
way,  for  the  conditions  are  under  control  of 
the  cultivator  at  all  times,  and  there  is  nothing 
exceptional  in  the  treatment  of  L  auratum 
under  glass.  A  moist  yet  buoyant  atmosphere, 
fre(juent  syringing  on  the  mornings  of  warm 
days,  occasional  fumigation,  and  a  steady 
warm  temperature  are  practically  all  that  is 
necessary.  Bulbs  should  be  started  in  pots 
just  large  enough  to  contain  them,  and  when 
the  growth  is  1  foot  high  the  plant  should  be 
lifted  out  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  pot 
1  foot  in  diameter,  adding  soil  incorporated 
with  old  manure  inch  by  inch  as  the  stem 
roots  develop.  Small  bulbs  less  than  8  inches 
in  circumference  will  be  satisfied  with  smaller 
rece])tacles,but  in  any  case  half  the  soil  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  stem  roots  alone.  As 
the  flower  -  spike  develops  the  assistance  of 
weak  manure  water  will  prevent  undue  strain 
upon  the  bulbs,  and  when  the  inflorescence 
has  died  the  plant  will  require  just  as  much 
assistance  as  it  did  before  so  long  as  a  good 
leafage  remains,  then  drier  conditions  should 
be  maintained,  the  bulbs  finally  shaken  free  of 
soil  and  restarted  as  before.  For  indoor  culti- 
vation we  recommend  the  largest  bulbs  obtain-  ij 
able  ;  for  outdoor  cultivation  those  about  l' 
10  inches  in  circumference  are  best,  as  they 
have  a  year  or  two  ahead  of  them  in  which  to 
reach  their  fullest  development.  Our  expe-  ij 
rience  leads  us  to  recommend  that  instead  of  '' 
the  usual  drainage  a  small  inverted  pot  be 
used  and  the  bulbs  placed  immediately 
upon  this,  and  for  outdoor  cultivation  a 
similar  practice  is  advisable  in  wet,  retentive 
soils.  It  is  remarkable  how  this  simple 
precaution  helps  the  bulbs. 

A  peculiar  mishap,  popularly  known  as 
sunstroke,  caused  sometimes  by  long  sojourn 
in  a  warehouse  or  by  the  drying  of  the  stem 
roots  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  ha,s 
been  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  Lily  culti- 
vators.     Deep    planting    obviates    this  in  a 
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measure,  and  when  the  plants  are  grown  in 
pots  they  shouhl  be  placed  where  the  sun 
cannot  reach  the  roots.  The  mishap  is  simply 
a  natural  result  of  growing  a  shade-loving 
plant  in  an  o]ien  exposure.  No  fungoid  or 
other  disease  is  found  upon  such  specimens. 

A  disease  which  originated  in  Japanese 
warehouses,  where  quantities  of  bulbs  are 
stored  for  shipment,  doe.s  considerable  damage 
to  the  scales  in  a  dry  state.  It  takes  the  form 
of  slender  silk-like  threads,  and  it  speedily 
reduces  the  bulbs  to  soft  pulpy  tissue.  Badly 
infected  bulbs  are  hopeless  ;  those  slightly 
affected  recover  if  the  decayed  portions  are  cut 
clean  away  and  the  bulbs  rubbed  with  common 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  planted  forthwith  in 
the  best  of  all  sterilisers— ilother  Earth. 

G.  B.  Mallett. 
(To  he  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


THK    FUNKIAS. 

^'J"^HK   "Plantain   Lilies"  form  a  group 

I  of  hardy  ornamental  plants,  valuable 

I  alike  for  their  handsome  foliage  and 

I  flowers.    They  are  admirably  adapted 

m.         for  use  among  other  plants  in  mi.xed 

'fer  shrubbery  borders,  or  for  planting 

as  isolated  specimens  on  lawns.  Although  they 

thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  they  benefit  greatly 

by  good    cultivation,  deeply-dug  loam,   with 

the  addition  of  manure,  producing  fine  jilants 

which   prove    very   effective.      In   the   "  Kew 

Inde.K  "  seven  distinct  species  are  enumerated, 

all  natives  of   China   and   .Japan,  and  si.\  of 

which  are  now  in  cultivation.     They  show  a 

great   range   in   the   form   and   colour   of   the 

leaves,   F.   ovata  and   F.  lancifolia  especially 

having  numerous  varieties. 

/'.  Fortiinei,  .sometimes  known  by  the  name 
of  F.  cucullata,  is  like  a  small  sieboldiana,  with 
very  glaucous,  cucuUate,  leathery  leaves,  the 
blades  of  which  are  cordate-ovate  in  shape.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  in  July,  are  pale  lilac  in 
colour,  produced  in  racemes  on  stems  li  feet 
high  ;  a  native  of  Japan,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  in  U^76. 

/'.  i/lniioi.  —  This  is  recognised  as  a  true 
species  in  the  "  Kew  Index,"  but  the  plants 
which  have  up  to  now  been  grown  under  that 
name  are  merely  forms  of  F.  sieboldiana.  Xo 
authentic  specimens  of  this  are  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium,  and  probably  the  true  jilant  has 
yet  to  be  introduced  from  Japan. 

F.  hmcifulia. — A  very  variable  species,  with 
lance-shaped  leaves  tapering  at  both  ends,  and 
light  purple  or  white  flowers  borne  in  lax 
racemes  on  slender  stems  1  foot  to  i  feet  high. 
This  and  its  numerous  varieties  are  very  useful 
as  edgings  for  beds  or  borders,  the  compact, 
tufted  habit  rendering  them  peculiarly  suitable 
for  this  puriiose.  The  most  marked  varieties 
are  :  F.  1.  alba,  with  white  flowers  ;  F.  1.  albo- 
marginata,  with  green  leaves,  edged  along  the 
margin  with  white  ;  F.  I.  undulata,  with  undu- 
lated leaves  ;  and  F.  1.  variegata,  with  beauti- 
fully variegated  foliage. 

F.  loiigijies.  —  Seeds  of  this  plant  were 
received  at  Kew  from  the  botanic  garden  of 
Tokio,  Japan,  in  ISO",  and  several  germinated, 
producing  plants  which  flowered  some  four 
years  later.  It  is  evidently  closely  allied  to 
the  preceding  si)ecies,  only  that  the  leaves  are 
broader  and  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  decurrent 
along  the  petiole.  The  bracts  of  the  in- 
florescence are  also  much  smaller,  but  the 
flowers  are  like  those  of  F.  lancifolia. 

F.  ovata,  the  common  Plantain  Lily,  is  one 
of  the   strongest-growing  species,  with  large 


tufts  of  broad,  deep  green,  shining  leaves.  The  I  purple  colour  of  the  flowers  also  pervades  the 
flower-stems  attain  a  height  of  2  feet,  termi-  bracts,  giving  the  whole  a  charming  appearance 
nating  in  a  raceme  of  pretty  lilac-blue  flowers  |  and  making  it  a  really  valuable  plant  for  the 
in  July.  A  native  of  China,  it  was  introduced  i  decoration  of  the  herbaceous  border.  Grown 
into  cultivation  in  or  about  1790.  There  are  in  pots  it  is  exceedingly  useful  for  furnishing 
two  well-marked  forms  of  this  plant— var.  the  conservatory  at  a  time  when  the  choice  of 
aurea,  with  golden  yellow  leaves  ;  and  var.  |  plants  is  limited.  This  species  was  introduced 
marginata,  with  green  leaves  edged  with  white. 'into  this  country  in  189.5,  when  plants  were 
Also  known  as  F.  crerulea.  |  obtained  from  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  of  Baden- 

F.  suhcovdata  (syn.  F.  grandiflora  and  F.  Baden,  flowering  at  Kew  the  following  October, 
japonica),  the  Corfu  Lily,  is  a  very  handsome  It  tnay  be  rapidly  increased  by  division  of  the 
plant,  having  the  largest  flowers  of  the  genus.  ,  root,  as  all  other  members  of  this  genus,  and  is 
These  are  pure  white  and  very  fragrant,  fre- '  a  plant  of  great  promise  worthy  of  a  place  in 


the  smallest  garden. 


W.  Irving. 


(Uently  attaining  6  inches  in  length  ;  not  so 
free  flowering  as  its  fellows,  it  is  more  par- 
ticular as  to  situation,  which  should  be  a  warm,  PLUMBAGO    LARPENT^F 

sunny  place  in  well-drained  soil      The  leaves  '  Of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  passed  into 

are  numerous,  light  green,  and  from  4  inches   the  large  vinery  at  Chiswick  on  the  occasion  of 

to   f!  inches  broad.     A   native   of   China   and    the  recent  fruit  show,  how  few  probably  paused  at 

•Japan.      It     is 

stated  by  collec- 
tors   that    it   is 

found     growing 

on   the   tops   of 

clitts   in  almost 

inaccessible 

places.       Intro- 
duced in  179(1. 
/'.  xieljoldin  nil 

(syn.  F.  cordata, 

F.    sinensis,    F. 

Aokii).  — The 

most    o  r  n  a  - 

mental     species 

of     the     group 

with     its     bold 

foliage,      the 

large,    glaucous 

leaves     often 

reaching      the 

width  of  I  foot. 

It   is   the    most 

suitable    for 

massing     in 

groups  on  lawns 

for  effect  or  for 

planting  as  iso- 
lated specimens. 

The  flowers  bear 

a     considerable 

resemblance    to 

those     of     the 

Corfu    Lily, 

although    much 

smaller.      They 

vary   in   colour, 

some    being 

white      while 

others  are  of  a 

creamy     lilac 

shade,   and    are 

borne  on  stems 

attaining  a  height  of  3  feet. 

Introduced  in  1830. 

F.  tardiftora. — This   new  plant,  which   the 

illustration  shows  growing  in  an  open  border, 

is  undoubtedly  in  close  affinity  with  F.  lanci- 
folia, of  which  it  may  be  considered  by  some  a 

mere  variety.     It  is  certainly  distinct  enough 

for  garden  purposes,  its  chief  difference  to  the 

foregoing  being  in  the  time  of  flowering.    F.   _ 

lancifolia  flowers  in   July,  while   the  present   came  under' the  notice  of   Mr.   Edward   Beck 

plant  does  not  bloom  till  the  end  of  September   Isleworth,  then  the  conductor  of  the  Florist  and 

or   beginning   of    October.      The   dark   green    Ganltu    Miscellany,  and  was  figured  in  the  May 

leaves  are  firmer  in   texture  and  have  shorter   number  from  a  drawing   made  at  Chelsea.     Mr. 


FUNKIA  TARDIFLORA   (THE   LATE- FLOWERING   FUNKIA)   AT    KEW. 
(The  photograph  was  taken  on  the  KJth  inst.) 


Native  of  .Japan. 


the  rockwork  near  the  entrance  to  admire  the 
blue-violet  blossoms  of  Lady  Larpent's  Plumbago, 
the  blue-flowered  Leadwort.  It  was  introduced 
from  Shanghai  in  1S46,  and  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry,  the  then  proprietors  of  the 
Exotic  Nursery  at  Chelsea.  When  first  distributed 
it  was  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  though  with 
scant  success,  but  it  soon  began  to  be  credited 
with  greater  hardihood  of  constitution  than  was 
generally  supposed  the  plant  possessed.     It  early 

Edward   Beck   of 


petioles,  giving  the  plant  a  very  tufted  appear- 
ance. Freely  produced  on  rather  stout,  purplish 
stems  12  inches  to  18  inches  high,  the  light 
purple  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  racemes 
often  numbering  fifty,  another  point  of  differ- 
ence from  F.  lancifolia,  in  which  the  racemes 
are  lax  and  comparatively  few  flowered.    The 


George  Nicholson  informs  us  in  the  "Dictionary 
of  Gardening"  that  the  correct  name  of  the  plant 
is  Ceratostigma  plumbaginoides  !  The  older  name 
will  be  generally  preferred.  The  rockwork  at 
Chiswick  appeared  to  be  an  ideal  place  for  this 
plant.  It  was  by  placing  it  in  such  a  spot  at 
Worton  Cottage  that  Mr.  E.  Beck  became  im- 
pressed with  its  value,  and  I  well  remember  seeing 
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Mr.  Beck's  specimen  when  in  the  full  flush  of  its 
beauty  ;  it  had  spread  itself  in  the  soil  just  as  it 
has  done  at  Chiswick,  and  it  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly at  home  in  each  place.  At  Chiswick  the 
specimen  occupies  a  place  on  the  rockwork,  where 
it  is  raised  about  a  foot  or  so  above  the  ground 
level,  and  here  it  is  extending  itself  and  covers  a 
good  space  of  the  surface  facing  the  south,  but 
where  it  can  have  some  shade  at  midday.  If 
planted  on  the  ground  level  it  is  found  to  do  best 
in  a  warm,  sandy  loam  or  light  soil  in  a  sunny 
position.  A  raised  position  is  an  ideal  one.  The 
flowers  resemble  those  of  a  Phlox,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  clusters  from  the  leaf  axils.  It  is  a  plant 
which  can  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots 
in  autumn  and  spring,  but  modern  authorities 
recommend  the  spring  in  preference  to  autumn. 

R.  D. 


DIANTHUS  CALLIZONUS. 

In  response  to  an  enquiry  about  this  pretty 
Dianthus  we  give  the  iollowing  note  from  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin,  which  appeared  in  The  Garden, 
July  28,  1900,  page  68  :  "  Dianthus  callizonus  is  a 
native  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  and  one  of  the 
most  showy  alpines  we  have.  It  is  a  well-estab- 
lished plant,  which  throws  up  hundreds  of  flowers 
over  an  inch  in  width  during  three  or  four  weeks 
in  May.  They  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  with  a 
zone  of  paler  rose  towards  the  centre, 
which  is  beautifully  speckled  with  BBmrr— 
crimson;  they  are  borne  on  short  stalks  ^Blk^*' 
just  above  the  dwarf  deep  green  foliage, 
which  by  breaking  the  monotony  of  the 
sheet  of  rose  even  helps  to  increase 
the  plant's  beauty.  It  is  of  easy  culti- 
vation, and  prefers  a  peaty  soil  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  loam." 


It  prefers  rather  marshy  soil,  especially  if  of  a 
brackish  character,  and  its  habitats  in  North 
America  even  extend  inland  to  places  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  saline  character.  It  is,  however, 
capable  of  cultivation  elsewhere,  and  its  main 
requirements  appear  to  be  plenty  of  moisture  and 
full  sun.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  is 
suitable  for  places  where  wild  gardening  is  followed 
and  where  groups  of  this  plant  would  produce  a  good 
effect.  It  has  been  known  as  Ketmia  and  Hibiscus 
palustris,  its  popular  name  in  North  America  being 
the  Swamp  Rose  Mallow  or  Mallow  Rose. 

Carsethoni,  by  Dumfries,  N.  B.         S.  Arnott. 
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AN  HOUR  WITH   THE   HOLLYHOCK. 
(Continued  from  page  SSI.) 

IT  has  been  said  that  fine  Hollyhocks 
are  originated  in  Scotland  and  France. 
In  the  autumn  of  1850  I  saw  the 
most  celebrated  collections  in  both 
countries,  as  well  growing  as  on  the 
exhibition  tables.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct strains  in  Scotland.  The  varieties  of  the 
one  strain,  although  superior  to  the  common 


HIBISCUS    MOSCHEUTOS. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  fine,  if  rather 
coarse,  plant  does  not  flower  freely  in 
our  islands,  seeing  that  it  does  so  in  its 
native  habitats  in  the  United  States, 
including  such  parts  as  New  Jersey, 
where  it  blooms  in  profusion  in  July 
and  August.  Its  abundance  along  the 
coast  there  has  been  remarked  by 
those  who  have  seen  it,  and  writers 
have  depicted  in  attractive  language 
the  effect  of  its  wide,  gay  flowers,  and 
of  its  large  foliage  among  the  Grasses 
and  Sedges  of  the  marshy  lands. 
Unfortunately,  our  cooler  summers 
seem  against  its  blooming  in  good 
time,  so  that  its  usefulness  for 
British  gardens  is  largely  neutralised. 
Yet  there  are  gardens  in  warm  localities  where  an 
effective  plant  like  this  might  be  utilised,  and 
where  it  would  be  well  in  bloom  before  frost  cut  it 
down  or  spoilt  its  showy  flowers.  It  is  an  old 
plant  to  cultivation,  and  "  Salmon's  Herbal,"  pub- 
lished about  1710,  gives  a  quaint  description  of  it 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Rose  Marsh  Mallow  of 
America,"  and  tells  us  that  it  "has  a  root  which 
is  thick,  white,  and  fleshy,  which  abides  safe  in 
the  earth  all  Winter,  tho'  the  Stalks  die  away  and 
perish  every  year.  This  plant  shoots  forth  about 
May,  several  round,  greenish,  soft,  branched  Stalks 
like  to  the  Marsh  Mallow,  beset  with  several  soft 
green  leaves  which  are  gray  underneath.  At  the 
tops  of  the  Stalks  and  Branches  stand  several 
white  Flowers,  made  of  five  large  leaves  a  piece, 
somewhat  like  a  Hollihock,  with  a  tuft  of  white 
threads,  compassing  a  middle  Umbone  or  Pointell, 
issuing  out  of  a  great  Button  or  Husk,  which  is  as 
it  were  Ribbed,  and  broad  at  the  bottom,  narrowing 
to  the  top,  before  the  flower  blows,  and  without 
any  smell." 

Although  Salmon  says  the  flowers  are  white, 
they  are  sometimes  a  deep  rose  or  purplish  hue, 
having  a  lighter  centre,  but,  when  white,  having  a 
rosy  tinge  towards  the  centre.  The  flowers  are 
from  4  inches  to  7  inches  broad,  while  the  leaves 
are  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  white  and  pubescent 
beneath,  and  generally  glabrous  on  the  upper 
surface.  Its  stature  is  variable,  ranging  from 
3  feet  to  7  feet ;    it  is  quite  herbaceous  in  habit. 


DIANTUUS  CALLIZONUS. 

English  kinds,  are  inferior  to  those  of  Mr. 
Baron  ;  those  of  the  other  have  sjirung  from 
Mr.  Baron's  stock.  Some  of  them,  while 
bearing  different  names,  appear  identical  with 
the  English  kinds,  which  appearance  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  certain  kinds  are  re- 
produced true  from  seed.  But  if  not  identical 
— a  point  difficult  to  pronounce  upon  when  we 
consider  the  variation  of  soil  and  climate  — 
they  certainly  bear  a  close  resemblance.  It  is 
not  my  wish  to  depreciate  the  varieties  of 
Scotch  origin.  I  have  seen  large  and  handsome 
flowers  in  Scotland,  remarkable  for  smoothness 
and  brilliancy;  but  it  must  be  told  that  northern 
and  southern  florists  do  not  altogether  coincide 
in  their  ideas  of  a  perfect  flower,  and  each 
judges  according  to  his  own  standard.  More- 
over, the  Scotch  flowers  do  not  improve  in  an 
English  climate,  and  our  flowers  are  probably 
better  here  than  there. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  beauty  of  the 
French  Hollyhocks  (Rose  tr^miferes).  We  have 
taken  considerable  pains  to  visit  the  principal 
collections,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
worthy  of  introduction  to  British  gardens. 
Those  of  MM.  Pele  and  Bacot,  both  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  are  the  best.  They 
are  superior  to  the  old  English  varieties,  but 


inferior  to  the  modern  ones.  In  conversing 
with  the  French  growers,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Hollyhock  had  not  yet  taken  a  very  high 
standing  in  their  country;  they  had  not  learned 
to  view  it  critically ;  it  had  not,  so  to  speak, 
become  a  Florist's  flower  ;  and  hence  any  variety 
the  tout  enseiiMe  of  which  produced  a  pleasing 
effect  was  cherished,  without  much  regard  to 
the  individual  points  of  form,  colour,  substance, 
ifec.  Some  of  the  mottled  or  variegated  kinds 
were  pretty  and  distinct;  but  we  could  not 
discover  any  that  would  stand  the  test  to 
which  they  would  be  submitted  by  the  English 
florist. 

It  may  be  some  gratification  to  the  lover  of 
this  flower,  in  a  utilitarian  age  like  this,  to  be 
able  to  assert  a  claim  for  his  favourite  on  the 
ground  of  utility.  In  the  "Flora  Historica"* 
we  find  the  following:  "The  Hollyhock  is 
likely  to  hold  a  higher  rank  in  rural  economy 
than  that  of  feeding  bees.  For  some  years 
past  it  has  been  known  that  a  good  strong 
cloth  may  be  made  from  the  fibrous  bark  of 
the  flower-stalks  of  this  plant,  and  in  the  year 
1821  about  280  acres  of  land  near  Flint,  in 
Wales,  were  planted  with  the  common  Holly- 
hock, with  the  view  of  converting  the  fibres  of 
this  plant  into  thread,  similar  to  that 
of  hemp  or  flax.  In  the  process  of 
manufacture  it  was  discovered  that 
the  plant  yields  a  fine  blue  dye, 
ei[ual  in  beauty  and  permanence  to 
the  best  indigo." 

This  historical  notice  will,  per- 
haps, be  thought  sufficiently  ex- 
tended, and  we  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  brief  account  of  the 
culture  of  this  flower.  In  passing, 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  state 
our  views  of  the  purposes  to  which 
the  Hollyhock  may  be  applied  in 
garden-decorating,  and  the  positions 
it  is  best  suited  to  occupy. 

We  do  not  remember  that  we 
were  ever  more  struck  with  the 
value  of  this  flower  for  producing 
efl'ect  in  garden  scenery  than  by  the 
sight  of  a  round  clump  planted 
among  groups  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
dwarf- flowering  plants,  at  Haddo 
House,  Aberdeenshire,  a  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen.  It  was  in  Octo- 
ber, and  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
I  was  surpassingly  beautiful  ;  the  leaves  had 
assumed  the  tints  peculiar  to  that  season, 
and,  "  touched  by  autumn,  seemed  as  if  they 
were  blossoming  hues  of  fire  and  gold." 
The  flower-beds  beneath  were  in  dazzling 
glow,  scattered  like  so  many  pictures  over  the 
lawn,  whose  verdant  and  smoothly  -  shaven 
surface  grouped  them  in  a  neat  but  agreeable 
frame.  Beautiful  as  were  these  features, 
viewed  individually,  we  felt  a  want  of  con- 
tinuity, a  sense  of  incompleteness,  until  the 
eye  fell  upon  a  group  of  Hollyhocks  which, 
towering  aloft,  blended  harmoniously  with 
trees  and  flowers,  producing  a  perfect  whole. 
In  this  instance  various  colours  were  placed  in 
the  same  bed,  which  was  in  good  taste  ;  but  we 
can  conceive  of  circumstances  in  which  several 
small  clumps,  slightly  dispersed,  each  filled 
with  a  single  colour,  would  be  more  striking 
and  equally  effective. 

The  Hollyhock  is  a  capital  plant  for  the 
borders  of  plantations  or  shrubbery  walks ;  it 
forms  a  finer  distant  object  in  such  situations 
than  the  Dahlia,  is  less  lumpish,  and  continues 
blooming  to  a  later  period  of  the  year.  Again, 
it  may  be  jilanted  to  advantage  in  the  back- 
ground of  an  herbaceous  border,  so  that  the 

*  Phillip's  "  Flora  Historica."    London,  1824. 
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lower  part  of  the  stem  is  hidden  from  view  by 
the  plants  in  front.  In  both  these  situations 
it  may  be  planted  singly,  in  irregular  lines,  or 
in  groups  of  three  or  live.  And  here,  perhaps, 
the  le.ss  choice  kinds  are  more  in  character 
than  the  finest,  as  a  high  state  of  culture  is 
neither  convenient  nor  expected.  To  be 
etfective  eri  masse  is  all  that  is  looked  for,  and 
the  showiest  should  be  chosen,  the  hardy  kinds 
of  brilliant  colours,  and  left  to  assume  their 
natural  form  of  growth. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  not  a  suitable 
plant  for  small  gardens.  We  think,  however, 
it  may  be  agreeably  disposed  there  in  avenues, 
or  in  groups  of  three  or  live  near  the  boundary, 
filling  up  in  front  with  dwarf  shrubs,  herba- 
ceous, or  summer  flowering  plants.  It  ajipears 
to  us  anything  but  ditticult  to  effect  such  an 
arrangement  with  this  plant  as  shall  relieve 
the  flatness  often  so  tiresome  in  small  gardens. 

The  amateur,  who  cultivates  with  the  view 
of  producing  the  flowers  or  spikes  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection,  will  probably  prefer 
planting  in  square  beds  or  rows.  This  is 
convenient  for  shading,  and  places  the  whole 
under  the  eye  at  one  time.  If  planted  in  beds, 
set  them  3  feet  apart  ;  if  in  rows,  .3  feet  from 
plant  to  plant,  aud  4  feet  from  row  to  row, 
that  one  may  walk  conveniently  between  thein. 

In  regard  to  the  soil  suitable  for  the  Holly- 
hock, it  happily  is  not  over-fastidious  in  this 
respect.  It  is  a  gross  feeder,  as  its  fleshy 
porous  roots  and  large  soft  leaves,  with  high 
perspiratory  powers,  abundantly  testify.  It  is 
found  to  thrive  well  in  common  garden  soil, 
although,  if  a  choice  is  at  hand,  a  rich  moist 
loam  may  be  preferred.  We  need,  perhaps, 
scarcely  say  that  a  situation  airy  and  freely 
exposed  to  the  sun  is  indispensable  if  we  wi.sh 
to  carry  culture  to  the  highest  pitch  of  success. 

As  our  remarks  are  intended  tor  the  guidance 
of  the  beginner,  we  will  suppose  him  to  have 
obtained  a  supply  of  plants  in  October  or 
March,  and  from  that  period  we  will  trace 
their  culture.  First  let  us  ask,  "  Have  these 
plants  been  raised  from  grafts,  cuttings,  or 
from  seed  I "  Cuttings  or  seedlings  we  think 
preferable,  where  the  correctness  of  the  latter 
can  be  guaranteed  iy  i/te  raiser  having 
previously  bloomed  them  :  but  as  some  kinds 
only  are  reproduced  true  from  seed  it  is  likely 
the  stock  will  consist  partly  of  plants  rai.sed 
from  cuttings  or  grafts.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  stock  should  be  renewed  every  year,  either 
by  purchasing  or  propagating.  However 
abundantly  old  plants  may  bloom,  they  will 
not  produce  such  large  handsome  spikes  of 
flowers  as  young  ones.  Whether  obtained  in 
autumn  or  spring,  they  should  be  at  once 
transferred  from  the  small  pots,  in  which  they 
have  been  kept  for  convenience  in  removal,  to 
larger  ones,  using  a  compost  of  turfy  loam, 
sand,  and  decomposed  manure,  placing  them 
in  a  cold  pit  until  they  may  be  safely  planted 
in  the  open  ground  in  May. 

William  Paul,  F.L.S. 
t'To  be  continued.) 


THE    BELLADONNA    LILY. 

Autumn  provides  few  more  useful  or  beautiful 
flowers  tbau  the  Belladonna  Lily,  and  what  a 
delightful  picture  can  be  made  by  a  good 
planting  of  this  bulb  our  illustration  shows. 
This  border  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  Aroid  House  at  Kew  and  has  a 
southern  aspect,  and  annually  at  this  season  is 
a  picture  worth  going  far  to  see.  From  one 
end  to  the  other  it  is  a  mass  of  lovely  pink 
flowers.  Without  exaggeration  it  may  be  said 
to  be  the  most  striking  bit  of  flower  gardening 
in  Kew  at  the  present  time.    The  Belladonna 


L:'y  is  a  plant  that  should  receive  extended 
culture,  for,  although  its  flowers  would  be 
valuable  at  any  time  of  year,  they  are  doubly 
so  now  when  hardy  flowers  get  scarcer  every 
week.  Provided  the  bulbs  are  planted  in  a 
warm,  well-drained  border  in  fairly  light  soil, 
they  invariably  grow  well. 


SOME    OF    THE     NEWER    EARLY- 
FLOWEIUNG    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

There  have  been  many  additions  to  the  list  of 
6rst-rate  sorts  during  the  present  year.  Last 
spring  many  were  distributed  for  the  first  time, 
and  all  interested  in  the  varieties  have  every  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  most  of  the  novelties.  There 
are  several  specialists  who  are  now  devoting  their 
attention  to  the  raising  of  good  new  early-flowering 
sorts.  The  fifteen  seedlings  of  Mr.  Goacher's, 
which  were  distributed  last  spring,  have  proved  of 
sterling  merit.  Almost  without  exception  his 
plants  flower  in  September  and  give  a  most  attrac- 
tive display.  The  habit  of  the  plants  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  their  growth  in  the  majority  of 
instances  being  bushy  and  sturdy.  It  is  very  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  record  such  distinct  advance, 
and,  while  this  is  so,  it  is  safe  to  anticipate  an 
increasing  demand  for  these  autumn  flowers. 

Mr.  H.  J.  .Jones  has  also  distributed  many 
e.\cellent  seedlings,  and  in  his  case  the  well-known 
early -flowering  Japanese  Mme.  Marie  Masse  and 
its  sports  have  been  used  as  seed-bearers  and 
pollen-bearers  too.  The  result  of  this  progeny  is 
seen  in  plants  possess- 
ing many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  parent 
plants.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  distinct 
are  the  methods 
adopted  by  these  two 
raisers,  judging  by 
what  is  seen  in  their 
respective  seedlings. 
I  was  unable  to  secure 
plants  this  season  of 
these  novelties,  much 
to  my  regret.  For- 
tunately, I  have  seen 
them  growing  in 
different  trade  collec- 
tions, and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Tam- 
worthChrysanthenium 
"feast,"  when  Mr. 
William  Sydenham 
had  all  the  novelties 
planted  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  in 
flower  at  the  time,  I 
was  able  to  take 
copious  notes  of  each 
one.  The  varieties 
described  below  are 
not  necessarily  of  the 
present  year's  intro- 
duction ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  were 
distributed  early  last 
year,  and  a  few  others 
possibly  earlier. 

Japanese. 
Bofii:,  —  An  excep- 
tionally fine  flower, 
being  large  and  lull, 
and  of  a  rich  terra- 
cotta colour.,  tipped 
gold,  with  a  golden 
centre.  The  blooms 
retain  their  colour  till 
the  end.  Their  value 
is  enhanced  because  of 
the  long,  erect  flower- 
stems,  making  them 
valuable  for  decora- 
tion. Fine  branching 
habit,  height  2i  feet. 
Period  of  flowering, 
September. 


AiWy.— This  is  a  pretty  little  decorative  sort, 
with  pleasing  soft  pink  blossoms  in  useful  sprays. 
Some  may  regard  the  flowers  as  rather  stift'.  The 
plant  is  of  bushy  habit,  height  U  feet.  A  useful 
September  vaiiety. 

Mugijie. —An  effective  plant  for  the  border.  The 
flowers  are  bright  yellow  with  recurving  florets, 
making  a  full  bloom.  Each  bloom  is  borne  on  a 
useful  length  of  fool-stalk  without  disbudding,  and 
the  plant  is  a  profuse  bloomer.  Good  bushy  habit, 
height  2i  feet.     In  flower  during  September. 

Cac/)«.— Another  charming  variety.  The  dainty 
little  Cactus-like  blossoms,  on  long  foot-stalks,  are 
of  a  fiery  crimson  colour,  shaded  red,  with  a  bronze 
reverse  to  the  narrow  florets.  The  plant  is  very 
free,  and  has  a.  desirable  branching  habit.  Height 
3  feet.     In  fine  form  throughout  September. 

Marjyie  Mcf.eod. —Th\B  is  a  capital  plant  that 
produces  handsome  sprays  of  pretty  little  .Japanese 
blossoms  quite  freely.  Their  colour  is  particularly 
attractive,  orange  terra-cotta  aptly  describing 
them.  Height  about  3  feet.  In  flower  in  early 
October. 

Po%.— This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  present 
season's  introductions.  The  flowers  are  large, 
with  broad  florets,  and  very  full,  even  without 
disbudding.  They  are  borne  on  long  foot-stalks, 
and  are  also  developed  quite  freely.  The  colour 
mav  be  described  as  amber  yellow,  sometimes 
suffused  bronze.  Height  about  21  feet.  In  flower 
during  September. 

Mrn.  F.  ir.  Wficott. — A  novelty  of  a  distinct  and 
pleasing  shade  of  rich  glowing  lake,  with  bronze 
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reverse.  There  are  too  few  Japanese  sorts  of  this 
colour.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  profusion  in  useful 
sprays.  Branching  habit,  height  about  3  feet. 
Period  of  flowering,  the  earlier  half  of  October. 

Cranfnrd  White.— From  what  was  seen  of  this 
plant  when  exhibited  last  season  it  seemed  hardly 
possible  that  it  would  prove  to  be  so  good.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  full,  on  good,  erect  flower- 
stems.  Colour  white,  tinted  pale  pink  on  younger 
blooms.  Free  flowering,  bushy  habit,  height  about 
IJ  feet.  At  its  best  during  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  early  October. 

Nellie.— A  large,  fairly  good  flower  on  long, 
fairly  strong,  erect  foot-stalks.  It  should  be 
disbudded  to  some  extent  to  be  seen  at  its  best,  as 
it  is  not  very  free.  Colour  yellow.  Height  2^  feet. 
In  flower,  September. 

Mrs.  A.  Willi''.— This  is  a  valuable  sport  from 
Japanese  Mme.  Casimir  Perier,  and  partakes  of 
all  the  good  points  of  the  parent  variety.  The 
colour  may  be  described  as  deep  yellow,  shaded 


and  striped  with  red.  The  plant  is  a  most  profuse 
bloomer,  possessing  a  bushy  habit.  Height  about 
'2i  feet.  A  mass  of  flowers  is  developed  in  late 
A"ugust  and  throughout  September. 

Mahel.—A  charming  little  free-flowering  plant. 
The  blossoms  are  certainly  pleasing  and  dainty, 
the  colour  being  a  lovely  shade  of  cerise-pink,  with 
a  golden  buff  centre.  Habit  dwarf,  though  not  so 
sturdy  as  one  would  desire.  Height  about  2^  feet. 
Period  of  flowering,  September. 

Carrie. — In  this  instance  we  have  a  plant  that 
may  be  regarded  as  a  most  persistent  bloomer. 
The  colour  is  a  rich  bright  yellow,  of  good  form, 
and  the  flowers  do  not  lose  their  beauty  in  wet 
weather.  It  is  free-flowering  and  of  a  good  bushy 
habit.  Its  constitution  is  also  robust.  For  border 
culture  it  is  an  ideal  sort.  Height  about  2J  feet. 
In  flower  from  August  onwards. 

Several  other  good  sorts  will  be  described  in  a 
subsequent  issue. 

Highgate,  iV.  D.  B.  Crane. 
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FLOWER  VASE   (LEAD)    AT   DRAYTON   MANGE, 


WE  are  apt  to  consider  the- 
plumber  rather  as  a  working, 
man  than  as  an  artist,  and, 
indeed,  at  the  present  time 
leadwork  has  lost  much  of  the 
dignity  lent  to  it  by  the 
admirable  designs  used  in  liygone  limes, 
when  even  a  pump-head  was  often  made  so 
beautifully  as  to  Ije  worthy  of  preservation 
in  a  museum.  The  ease  with  which  lead 
can  be  manipulated  is  probably  the  reasoa 
that  even  in  remote  antiquity  it  was  euiplo.ved 
not  only  for  useful  but  also  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  It  has  the  rare  merit  of 
durability,  although,  owing  to  its  pliable 
nature,  very  large  pieces  of  Greek  and  Komani 
leadwork  have  not  come  down  to  us.  The- 
writer  remembers  many  years  ago  attending 
an  excavation  in  Jtome  at  which  several  big 
specimens  of  leadwork  were  discovered,  but 
they  had  been  flattened  in  the  course  of  ages 
to  the  consistency  of  pancakes,  though  still 
retaining  evidences  of  having  once  upon  a  time 
been  either  fair-sized  bu.^ts  or  vases. 

In  remote  antiquity  lead  was  used  for  the  re- 
production of  small  images  of  the  gods,  which, 
judging  by  those  preserved  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Naples  and  of  the  Lateran  at 
Rome,  were  coated  with  paint.  At  Nineveh, 
and  among  the  ruins  of  famous  classical  cities 
in  various  parts  of  Asia  Jlinor,  leaden  images, 
jars,  and  pieces  of  elaborately  decorated  water 
[lipes  have  been  found  in  great  quantities.  It 
seems,  however,  according  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
that  lead  was  not  greatly  used  in  Egypt, 
excepting  for  the  inlaying  of  temple  doors, 
coffins,  and  furniture,  and  as  small  statues  of 
the  popular  gods  Osiris  and  Anubis. 

At  a  very  early  age  the  plumber's  trade 
included  that  of  coffin-making,  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  ancient  people  which  did  not  employ 
this  metal  in  the  manufacture  of  "man's  last 
home."  Many  of  these  leaden  coffins  were 
superbly  decorated  with  intricate  patterns ; 
indeed,  even  the  effigy  of  the  dead  and  various 
pagan  or  Christian  emblems  figured  upon  the 
lid.  Among  the  finest  specimens  is  one  in  the 
Temple  Church,  and  there  are  two  others  at 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  with  exquisite  crosswork 
patterns  on  them.  One  relating  to  Sir  William 
Je  Warren  is  dated  1088,  and  the  other  to  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  bears  a  date 
three  years  earlier.  At  the  heads  are  the  two 
names  of  their  ancient  inmates,  Wilhemn  and 
Gondrada.  In  Italy  there  are  a  great  number 
of  elaborate  lead  coffins,  and  a  few  years  back 
[  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Monserrato,  Rome,  the  two  fine 
leaden  coffins  containing  the  remains  of  the 
famous  Biirgian  I'opes,  Calixtns  III.  and 
Alexander  VI.  They  had  rested  in  the  vesti- 
bule since  their  removal  from  the  old  Ba.silica 
of  St.  I'eter's,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  were,  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  encased  in  a  suitable  monument 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Greek  and  lloman  gardens  dift'ered  in  most 
respects  from  our  own.  Almost  every  house  in 
.\ncient  Greece  had  its  garden,  that  is  to  say, 
a  sort  of  terrace  on  which  Cypresses  and 
Oleanders  grew  in  artificial  beds,  containing  a 
sufficiency  of  earth  to  give  them  nourishment. 
The  Greeks,  however,  .seem  to  have  had  no 
idea  of  Hower-beds,  in  our  sense  of  the  term, 
but  cultivated  their  bulbs,  Koso  bushes,  and 
other  decorative  and  flowering  plants  in  pots, 
many  of  which  undoubtedly  were  made  of  lead 
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and  highly  decorated.  Homer  gives  us  in  the 
"  Odyssey  "  a  tine  description  of  the  gardens  of 
Alcinous,  whicli  .seem  to  have  been  a  combina- 
tion of  orchard  and  flower  garden,  together 
with  the  usual  architectural  garden  which  the 
Greeks  considered  perfection.  But  the  Romans, 
who  evidently  derived  the  arrangement  of 
their  gardens  from  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans, 
enlarged  upon  the  original  scheme,  and  in 
classical  times  Italy  might  well  have  been 
described  as  one  vast  garden,  extending  over 
the  whole  of  the  civilised  part  of  the  Peninsula. 
Some  of  the  Roman  gardens,  those  of  Pompey, 
LucuUus,  and  M;ecenas,  were  of  enormous  size, 
and  included  meadows  through  which  artificial 
rivulets  were  mide  to  flow,  and  important  and 
well-organised  vegetable  .and  fruit  gardens. 
But  the  decoration  of  a  classical  garden  was 
probably  much  too  artitically  elaborate  for  our 
taste. 

In  some  of  these  old  Roman  gardens 
there  were  as  many  as  4,000  or  "),000  statues, 
mostly  of  white  marble  or  bronze,  and  the 
finest  works  of  ancient  sculpture  now  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  and  other  museums  originally 
formed  part  of  the  marble  Olympus  of  some 
classical  garden.  Leadwork  was  plentifully 
used  by  the  Romans  for  vases,  water  troughs, 
and  also,  occasionally,  for  statuary  purposes, 
but  marble  and  bronze,  being  then,  as  now, 
comparatively  cheap  in  Italy,  were  naturally 
preferred  to  the  inferior  material,  which  does 
not  produce  the  same  effect  in  a  brilliant 
southern  atmosi)here  that  it  does  in  our 
own,  which,  with  all  its  faults  of  changeable 
ness,  is  nevertheless  exceptionally  soft  and 
silvery. 

At  the  time  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  that 
is  to  say,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Itilians  were  seized  with  a  rage 
for  building  villas  after  classical  models,  and 
leadwork  reappears  in  their  loni;  and  stately 
walks  and  formal  alleys.  Ficoroni,  in  his  book 
"  De'Piombi  Antichi,"  mentions  some  important 
leadworks  modelled  after  the  antique  as  having 
been  set  up  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  and  of  other  cele- 
brated villas  in  and  near  Rome,  as  well  as  at 
Florence  and  Genoa,  but  very  few  of  them  are 
now  in  e.xistence. 

France  took  up  ornamental  gardening  some 
fifty  years  before  we  began  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  on  a  large  scale.  Outdoor 
gardens,  however,  were,  in  those  times  of  almost 
incessant  civil  war,  very  small.  Caylus,  in  his 
curious  book  on  leadwork,  tells  us  of  the 
existence  in  France  of  leaden  statues  at  an 
early  period,  but  observes  that  they  were 
exceedingly  rare,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
leaden  statues  were  ever  introduced  into 
French  gardening  on  any  considerable  scale 
until  quite  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when 
reproductions  of  celebrated  statues  in  the 
Italian  museums  and  galleries,  and  some  fine 
original  works  were  manufactured,  and  thus 
began  to  make  their  ajipearance  even  in  the 
suburban  villa  gardens  of  Paris.  It  was 
unquestionably  the  abundant  use  of  lead  in 
the  gardens  at  Versailles  which  set  the  fashion 
of  the  employment  of  this  material  for  garden 
decoration  in  this  country.  Under  Louis  XIV. 
Francois  Giradon  designed  and  executed  the 
enormous  fountain  of  the  Pyramid,  which  is 
altogether  the  most  elaborate  composition  ever 
executed  in  lead,  and  con.sists  of  a  basin  in 
which  sport  three  life-sized  tritons,  rising  from 
a  ]iedestal.  Above  these  is  a  circular  basin, 
and  above  it  again  three  others,  diminishing  in 
size,  each  supported  from  the  one  below  round 
the  rim  by  little  tritons  and  dolphins,  whereas 
the  last  is  entrusted  to  a  group  of  lob.sters.  In 
the  Versailles  Gardens  are,  it  seems,   many 
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other  leaden  statues,  but  most  of  them  have 
been  painted  over. 

There  is  a  figure  of  Mercury  at  Melbourne, 
which  is  very  suggestive  in  its  pose 
of  Gilbert's  Eros  on  the  fountain  at 
Piccadilly  Circus,  and  is  in  all  probability 
a  leaden  replica  of  a  statue  of  Jlercury 
by  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  which  is  mentioned 
among  the  collection  of  statues  which 
for  .some  twenty  years  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  adorned  York 
Terrace,  Strand,  and  which  were  included 
among  the  art  treasures  belonging  to  Steenie, 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  original  statue  is 
lost,  but  there  are  several  drawings  of  it 
extant. 

Drayton  House,  with  its  quaint  old  English 
garden  by  way  of  foreground,  forms  a  .scene 
which  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  England.  It 
may  not  possess  the  architectural  magnificence 
or  the  luxuriance  of  an  Italian  villa  and 
garden,  but  where  can  anything  comparable 
to  it  be  found  in  its  reposeful  air  of  comfort? 
The  Italian  villa  is  altogether  too  romantic 
for  our  matter-of-fact  days,  and  is  better  suited 
to  an  age  and  climate  where  serenades  are 
possible,  and  stately  pavones  can  be  danced  by 


the  light  of  the  moon.  So,  too,  the  leaden 
vases  which  ornament  the  terraces  of  Drayton, 
exquisite  in  design,  their  silvery  hues  blend 
with  the  soft  English  atmospheric  effects  far 
better  than  would  the  cold  garishness  of 
marble,  and  prove  once  more  tijat  leadwork 
.should  find  its  place  in  every  well  arranged 
English  garden. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


TWO   GOOD    HOLLIES. 

THE  following  notes,  to  accompany 
illustrations  of  Hollies  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  at  Shi[)ley  Hall, 
may  be  taken  as  supplementary 
to  those  published  in  the  issue  of 
The  Garden  for  .June  2()  last 
(pages  423-4),  in  which  the  general  conditions 
of  soil,  planting,  selection,  and  culture  necessary 
to  grow  good,  healthy,  and  shapely  specimens 
were  discussed.  In  referring  readers  back  to 
these  notes  I  may  add  that  extensive  planting 
operations  carried  out  this  spring  add  further 
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proof,  if  such  is  necessary,  that  late  spring 
planting  is  by  far  the  best.  We  commenced 
planting  (luite  large  specimens,  running  up  to 
13  feet  and  over  in  height,  when  the  cold  snap 
at  the  latter  end  of  April  was  over,  and  con- 
tinued throughout  the  whole  of  May,  and,  I 
think,  into  the  first  week  in  June.  All  the 
trees  dealt  with  have  done  well,  but  the  growth 
made  has  been  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  time  of 
planting.  The  last  specimen  dealt  with  was  a 
plant  of  Ilex  Whittingtoniensis,  a  by  no  means 
vigorous  grower  generally,  but  it  has  made 
shoots  considerably  over  1  foot  in  length,  and 
scarcely  lost  a  leaf.  The  period  of  planting 
can  be  tiaced  by  the  growth  made,  and  by 
the  loss  of  leaf  which  occurred,  those  first 
planted  losing  most  leaves,  probably  from  the 
fact  that  the  soil  was  then  cold  and  the  roots 
not  fully  active. 

In  my  .June  notes  I  alluded  also  to  the 
"  feathering  down  "  of  the  trees,  well  exem- 
plified in  the  Silver  Holly  here  illustrated,  and 
attributed  it  to  the  clean  soil  surface  kept 
round  tbe  plants,  which  are  growing  on  the 
lawns.  To  keep  this  clear  space  open  without 
showing  too  much  bare  soil  it  is  advisable  to 
take  off  turves  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  wide 
about  twice  a  year ;  first,  in  spring,  at  the 
commencement  of  growth,  and  again  just 
when  the  second  growth  starts.  This  keeps 
the  mowing  machine  quite  clear  of  the  lower 
growths,  and  the  turf  raised  comes  in  very 
useful  for  repairs  to  bad  patches  in  the  grass 
elsewhere.  Going  back  to  the  planting  I  may 
say  that  from  May  18  to  July  27  this  year 
our  rainfall  amounted  only  to  a  little  over 
2h  inche-!,  so  that  the  season  was  not  an  ideal 
one  fur  newly  planted  evergreens. 

Turning  to  the  two  subjects  immediately  at 
hand,  I  may  say  that  I  consider  I.  argentea 
marginata  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most 
effective  of  the  Silver  Hollies.  It  is  a  very 
healthy  and  good  grower,  and  very  little  aifected 
by  the  leaf-mining  grub  which  defaces  so 
badly  many  Hollies,  an  important  point  worth 
noting  by  planters  in  badly  affected  districts. 
In  its  spring  garb,  when  the  new  growths  are 
tinged  with  pink,  it  is  very  beautiful ;  and 
later,  when  the  pink  changes  to  white,  no 
Silver  Holly  has  a  better  defined  or  whiter 
margin  to  the  leaves,  though  that  of  Silver 
Queen  is  broader.  The  leaves  of  I.  argentea 
marginata  are  rather  small,  and  are  particu- 
larly well  armed.  The  habit  is  dense,  and 
the  tree  is  not  disposed  to  lose  the  top  of 
its  leading  stem  as  many  of  the  variegated 
Hollies  do,  so  that,  given  a  good  start,  a 
shapely  tree  is  practically  assured.  Before 
leaving  the  silver-leaved  Hollies  I  may  say 
that  the  variety  known  as  Handsworth 
Silver,  sent  out  many  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  is  an  e.xcellent  com- 
panion to  I.  argentea  marginata.  It  is  a  (juick 
grower,  with  a  well  marked,  much  elongated 
leaf,  and  makes  a  very  healthy  and  good 
specimen.  I.  crenata,  which  will  be  illustrated 
next  week,  is  so  distinct  from  all  other  Hollies 
that  it  is  frequently  not  recognised  as  belong- 
ing to  the  genus.  The  leaves  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  common  Box,  without  spines,  but 
with  crenated  edges,  and  are  very  dark  green 
in  colour.  It  bears  myriads  of  tiny  blossoms, 
but  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  berried  form  of  the 
plant.  Its  habit  is  that  of  a  dense  spreading 
bush,  that  cannot  by  any  manipulation  be 
grown  to  one  leading  stem,  but  a  glance  at  a 
good  plant  will  show  that  in  its  way  it 
develops  into  a  shapely  specimen,  suitable 
either  for  growing  singly  on  the  lawn  or  for 
use  as  a  frontage  to  a  shrubbery.  It  has  been 
described  as  "a  pretty  species  for  dwarf 
bedding,"    but     tjje     specimen     at    Shipley 


is  at  least  8  feet  high  and  over  12  feet  in 
diameter.  Judging  from  this  plant  and 
others  that  have  been  grown  here,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  double  its  present 
size.  There  is  a  form  of  I.  crenata  in  which 
the  leaves  are  more  or  less  s|ilashed  with 
yellow,  but  in  this  case  variegation  seems  to 
be  wedded  to  a  stubborn  habit  of  growth, 
and  those  specimens  which  really  grow  away 
freely  go  back  to  the  green  type. 

J.  (J.  Tallack. 


NEW  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Notes  from   the  Actomn   Catalogues. 

The  autumn  catalogue  of  MM.  Lemoine  and  Sons  of 
Nancy  contains,  as  usual,  the  announcement  of 
some  new  flowering  shrubs,  most  of  which  have 
been  raised  from  seed  at  their  establishment.  The 
novelties,  with  a  brief  description  from  the 
catalogue,  are  :  — 

DeiUzia  gracilin  multiflora — Plant  extremely 
tufted,  with  the  growth  like  that  of  D.  gracilis. 
The  many  upright  branches  are  covered  throughout 
their  length  with  innumerable  white,  round - 
petalled  flowers,  while  the  stamens  are  scarcely 
noticeable.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  D.  gracilis 
with  1).  discolor  purpurascens. 

Philadelphia  Lemoiiiei  Bouquet  hlanc.  —  The 
foliage  of  this  is  in  general  appearance  midway 
between  that  of  P.  Lemoinei  and  1'.  coronarius. 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  clusters  of  about 
ten  together,  are  double  or  semi-double,  and  so 
closely  packed  that  each  cluster  presents  the 
appearance  of  one  large  double  flower.  Established 
specimens  of  this  shrub  are  very  beautiful,  and 
distinct  from  any  other  form  of  L'luladelphus. 

I'hiladelphufi  Lemomei  Conqutte. — The  slender 
branches  of  this  are  arched  over  with  the  weight 
of  flowers,  which  are  borne  three  to  five  together. 
They  are  very  large  and  double,  the  petals 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Tulip,  and  with  the 
perfume  of  the  hybrids  of  P.  microphyllus. 

Syringa  ru/ijarii  Pasteur. — A  single  Lilac,  with 
long,  erect,  pyramidal-shaped  inflorescences,  while 
the  flowers,  which  are  the  largest  of  all,  are  of  a 
wine  colour,  changing  to  Mulberry  red. 

Syrinya  riilgaris  Min  Ellen  WiUmott. — One  of 
the  double  Lilacs  of  which  M.  Lemoine  has  raised 
so  many  within  the  last  twenty  years.  In  this  the 
inflorescences  are  large,  the  flowers  well  formed, 
the  petals  spreading  and  of  a  snow  white  tint. 

Sijriiiga  Giraldi  (S.  villosa,  Sprenger). — A  new 
species  from  Northern  China  with  leaves  soft  in 
te.Kture.     It  has  not  yet  flowered  in  Europe. 

A  glance  through  the  extensive  catalogue  issued 
by  MM.  Barbier  and  Co.,  of  Orleans,  more  gene- 
rally known  by  the  previous  title  of  the  firm  as 
Transon  Fieres,  resulted  in  a  few  novelties  being 
particularly  noted.     Chief  among  them  are  :  — 

Ailantus  i/laudulaia  pendulifolia. — A  handsome 
tree,  with  leaves  4  feet  long,  gracefully  drooping, 
and  without  any  unpleasant  odour. 

Conm-s  sanguiuia  rariegata  Moscri. — The  price 
of  this,  lOfr.,  would  suggest  a  very  superior 
variety.  It  is  described  as  bearing  quadri-coloured 
foliage,  the  leaves  of  the  young  shoots  being 
margined  with  yellow,  which  changes  to  creamy 
white,  tinted  and  bordered  with  carmine-pink, 
which  with  age  increases  in  intensity.  Whether 
this  Cornuswdl  ever  become  so  universally  popular 
as  C.  Spiethi  remains  to  be  seen. 

Pnmus  spinosa  purpurea. — Less  prickly  than 
the  type,  with  leaves  as  highly  coloured  as  those  of 
P.  Pissardi.  It  is  naturally  of  a  bushy  habit,  and 
is  very  hardy.  The  flowers  are  .small,  pink  in 
colour,  and  borne  in  great  profusion. 

WUtaria  7nuli>jiiga  rosea. — A  form  of  this  long 
racemed  Wistaria,  whose  flowers  are  of  a  lilac-rose 
colour  with  the  standard  of  a  lighter  tint.  The 
buds  are  of  a  betutiful  clear  rose. 

Messrs.  Veitch  announce  among  various  novelties 
for  the  present  year  two  new  shiubs,  both  of 
which  have  been  exhibited  by  them,  and  a  particu- 
larly interesting  tree  from  Central  China.  The 
three  subjects  are  :  — 

Bueldteia  variabilis  veitckiana. — A  very  fine 
form  of  this  variable  speciea  of  Cuddleia,  whose 


flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion.  They  are 
disposed  in  long  racemes,  and  are  individually 
bright  violet-mauve  in  colour,  with  an  orange- 
yellow  centre.  This  was  given  a  first-class 
certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
August  19  last  year. 

Jasininuni  primulinum. — A  beautiful  .Jasmine 
from  Western  China,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion on  March  10  last  when  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall  and  given  a  first-class  certificate.  Its  nearest 
relative  is  J.  nudiflorura,  but  it  differs  in  many 
features  from  that  well-known  species.  Firstly,  it 
flowers  in  spring  and  not  in  winter  as  J.  nudiflorum 
does  ;  next,  it  is  almost  if  not  quite  evergreen  ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  flowers  greatly  exceed  in  size 
those  of  the  older  species,  being  fully  IJ  inches 
across.  The  colour  is  a  clear  bright  yellow,  with  a 
slight  orange  pensilling  at  the  throat.  Some  of 
the  flowers  show  a  tendency  to  become  semi-double. 

Darldia  iiivolucrata. — Concerning  this  inter- 
esting tree  Messrs.  Veitch  say :  "  The  special 
object  of  our  traveller's  (E.  H.  Wilson)  last  journey 
to  Central  China  was  to  obtain  seeds  of  this 
strikingly  handsome  tree,  which  was  first  dis- 
covered by  TAbbu  David,  after  whom  it  was 
named.  In  this  undertaking  Wilson  was  success- 
ful, and  we  are  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  it 
to  planters.  Ouly  young  plants  of  Davidia  at 
present  exist  in  Europe,  and  all  purchasers  may 
have  the  honour  of  flowering  it  for  the  first  time.  ' 
In  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  there  is  not  a  I 
more  striking  object  than  a  tree  of  Davidia  when 
covered  with  its  pure  white  bracts,  in  which  state 
it  is  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance.  The  tree 
attains  a  height  of  "20  feet  to  30  feet,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  of  its  hardiness  in  Great  Britain,  as  it 
is  found  only  in  high  elevations,  where  the  winters 
surpass  in  severity  those  experienced  in  these 
islands.  In  our  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  plants 
have  withstood  lo"  of  frost  unprotected."  In 
The  Gardkn  for  .January  4,  1902,  Dr.  Henry 
writes:  "  Davidia,  a  large  tree  bearing  thousands 
of  flowers,  which  are  moat  peculiar.  Inside  a  pair 
of  while  bracts  about  the  size  of  the  hand  is  a 
head  of  red-anthered  stamens,  out  of  which 
projects  a  champagne  bottle-shaped  gynitcium. 
This  tiee  in  full  flower  is  a  marvellous  sight,  owing 
to  the  alternate  white  and  green,  caused  by  the 
large  white  bracts  intermingling  with  the  leaves." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  desirable  tree  as 
this  will  prove  hardy  in  British  gardens.  H. 
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SANDEINGHAM. 

A  VISIT  to  Sandringham  at  any  time  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  interest,  as  in  a  garden 
of  this  description  crops,  ifec. ,  are 
grown  on  a  large  scale.  As  far  as 
^  hardy  fruit  and  flowers  are  concerned 
this  has  been  a  bad  season  for  these 
gardens,  spring  frosts  and  a  continuance  of  cold 
showery  weather  having  been  quite  against  a  full 
crop  of  hardy  fruit  and  blossom  in  the  huge 
parterres.  Growth  there  has  been  in  abundance, 
but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  flowers  were  scarce. 
The  magnificent  centre  path  through  the  kitchen 
garden  on  the  way  to  the  dairy  affords  a  grand 
opportunity  for  a  blaze  of  colour,  a  border  on  each 
side — 7  feet  wide — being  planted  mainly  with 
perennials  and  annuals,  all  arranged  in  a  sloping 
bank.  The  borders  are  flanked  with  a  row  of 
cordon  Apple  trees  of  leading  varieties.  In  spite  of 
the  weather  many  of  the  trees  were  carrying  good 
crops  of  fruit.  The  path  and  borders  cannot  be 
less  than  (iOO  ya'-<Is  long.  Some  idea,  then,  can  be 
gained  of  the  tllVct  produced  with  choice  annuals 
in  yaloro,  and  herbaceous  plants  carefully  chosen. 

In  the  small  sunken  flower  garden  close  to  the 
dairy  are  some  exceptionally  appropriate  topiary 
work — Box  and  Yew — deftly  formed  and  carefully 
clipped  to  retain  the  correct  ideas  of  the  various 
subjects.  In  the  flower  garden  in  front  of  the 
house  tuberous  Begonias  were  making  a  gorgeous 
display  in  spite  of  the  dripping  weather,  proving 
once  moie,  if  it  were  necessary,  how  valuable  are 
these  plants  for  the  outdoor  garden, 
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Rose's  apparently  had  done  good  service  ;  a  long 
border  in  the  kitchen  garden  planted  with  the 
finest  varieties,  especially  Teas,  in  groups  of  half 
a   dozen   of   one  sort,    were   making    satisfactory 

frowth  for  a  full  crop  of  late  and  useful  blossoms.  ' 
he  border  in  question  is  at  the  foot  of  a  Pear  wall, 
the  border  ranging  in  height  from  2  feet  to  4  feet 
from  the  path.  What  must  be  a  very  effective 
display  duiing  the  spring  and  summer  months  is  a 
rock  garden,  arranged  to  keep  the  border  soil  in 
its  proper  position  and  flanking  the  path.  It  is 
planted  with  Aubrietias  in  quantity,  Campanulas, 
Cotoneasters,  &o. ,  for  both  winter  and  summer 
effect. 

One  could  not  fail  tn  appreciate  the  master-hand 
at  work  when  within  the  immense  range  of   glass 


ORCHIDS. 


furnished, 
this   part. 


houses  with  M-hich  Sandringhara 
In  spite  of  an  indiff'erent  season 
even  for  under  glass  occupants,  the 
various  departments  left  nothing 
in  the  matter  of  culture  to  be 
desired. 

The  Vines  were  especially  note- 
worthy. In  a  narrow  lean  -  to 
structure  was  growing  the  finest 
crop  of  Lady  Downe's  Grape  I  have 
seen  for  many  a  long  day.  Large 
were  the  bunches  and  berries, 
while  that  dense  "  bloom  "  on  the 
berries  which  renders  this  late 
Grape  so  attractive,  yet  not  alwajs 
to  be  found,  was  here  in  perfect 
condition,  proving  once  more,  if  it 
were  re(|uired,  that  this  (irape 
cannot  be  excelled  for  use  during 
the  early  days  of  the  year  and 
onwards  until  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  are  ripe  in  May. 

Two  hou.'ies  of  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria were  worth  going  a  long  journey 
to  see,  so  even  were  the  bunches; 
loaded  as  they  were  they  are  not 
always  seen  with  that  amber  tint 
of  colouring  so  pleasing,  and  which 
denotes  exceptional  flavour  also. 
Speaking  broadly  the  vineries  were 
pictures  of  health  and  future 
promise,  and  such  as  even  the 
exacting  chief  here,  Mr.  Cook,  may 
well  feel  proud  of. 

It  was  too  late  to  see  a  crop 
of  Peaches  ;  the  appearance  of  the 
trees  was  sufficient  to  denote  the 
kind  of  crops  secured — that  dark 
green  ample  leafage  so  necessary 
to  success  was  here  to  its  fullest 
extent.  Melons  for  late  use  were 
in  a  most  promising  condition.  In 
the  plant  department,  too,  there 
was  evidence  of  perfect  knowledge 
and  care  bestowed.  One  of  the 
finest  batches  —  1,000  plants  —  of 
Begonia  (iloire  de  Lorraine  that 
one  could  wish  for  were  to  be  seen. 
The  difficulty  was  to  find  a  pale 
coloured  leaf,  let  alone  an  unhealthy 
plant,  among  the  lot.  Carnations, 
too,  are  produced  in  huge  quantities, 
and   from    the   appearance   of    the  l^elia 

plants  they  will  be  more  so  during 
the  coming  season.  There  are  not 
many  private  gardens  where  such  a  collection 
of  Crotons  is  to  be  found.  True,  they  are 
accommodated  in  a  magnificent  house  for  the 
purpose  ;  no  expense  or  labour  is  spared  with 
them,  as  this  is  such  a  useful  subject  for 
decoration. 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  exhaustive  report  of 
the  many  items  of  interest  here  to  be  found,  but 
just  a  few  jottings  from  memory  made  during  a 
walk  round  the  garden  in  early  September.  A 
good  garden  of  fruit,  such  as  exists  at  Sandringham, 
is  alwa3'8  a  pleasure  to  see,  especially  when  the 
trees  are  thoroughly  well  grown.  It  is  seldom 
that  one  sees  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape  so 
finely  coloured. 

E.    MOLTNECX. 

[The  publication  of  these  notes  has,  unfortu- 
nately, been  delayed. — Ed.  J 


L.^LIA    HELEN. 

RAISED  by  Me.ssrs.  Charlesworth  of  the 
Heaton  Nurseries,  Bradford,  was 
the  above,  its  parents  being  L. 
digbyana  and  L.  tenebrosa.  Un- 
>v  doubtedly  it  is  in  the  front  rank  of 
artiticially-raised  Orchids,  and,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  is 
very  handsome.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
bronzy  rose,  the  large  beautifully-fringed  lip 
being  of  a  jiale  rosy  lilac  colour.  As  with  the 
majority  of  L;e!ia  and  L;elio-Cattleya  hybrids, 
its     constitution    is    robust,    and,    given     an 


Some  of  the  species  have  delicate  white  flowers 
— for  instance,  G.  discolor,  which  proves  very 
useful  for  bouquets,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 
Some  are  easy  to  grow  and  others  rather  difficult, 
but  with  care  and  proper  treatment  all  may  be  had 
in  perfection.  When  grown  well  they  amply  repay 
for  anj'  trouble  that  may  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them.  They  do  not  require  the  same  treatment  as 
Anaictochilus,  as  they  will  grow  in  any  house 
where  there  is  a  temperature  varying  from  5.^"  to 
bO'^.  The  compost  used  for  potting  should  be  peat 
and  sand,  with  a  little  loam.  Always  give  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  to  the  roots  during  the 
growing  season.  Goodyeras  are  propagated  by 
cutting  up  the  plant  so  as  to  have  a  piece  of  root 
attached  to  each  piece.  Many  growers  of  this 
beautiful  plant  pot  six  plants  in  a  .")-inch  pot ; 
these,    when    grown    strongly,    will    produce    an 

abundance    of    flower    during    the 

winter  season. 

John  R.  Mokoan. 
Waddesdon  Gardens. 


HELEN'    IN   THE   GARDEN   OF  SIR  TREVOR  LAWRENCE,  BART., 
BUKFORD,  DOKKING. 

ordinary  Catttleya  house  treatment,  its  culti- 
vation is  easy.  L.  Helen  received  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  on 
May  28,  1902. 


THE    GOODYERAS. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  class  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  section  of  variegated  Orchids.  Many  of  the 
Goodyeras  have  beautiful  foliage.  Some  have 
dark  velvety  leaves  marked  with  gold  and  silver 
lines  down  the  centres  of  the  leaves,  and  others 
have  gold  and  silver  markings  spread  over  the 
entire  surface  like  the  Anrectochilus.  The  plants 
have  thick  fleshy  roots,  and  push  from  underground 
stems,  forming  a  compact  habit  of  growth.  The 
flower-spikes  which  issue  from  the  centre  of  the 
foliage  attain  a  height  of  from  6  inches  to  10  inches. 


ANJECTOCHILUS. 

The  genus  Anajctochilus  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
variegated-leaved  Orchids.  They 
are  rather  difficult  to  grow  except 
under  proper  treatment,  and  are 
rarely  seen  except  in  large  collec- 
tions of  Orchids.  All  are  remark- 
able for  a  compact  dwarf  habit, 
perfect  form,  and  great  beauty  ; 
they  vary  in  height  from  3  inches  to 
6  inches,  and  their  leaves  vary 
from  2  inches  to  5  inches  in  length, 
including  the  stalks,  which,  like 
the  stems  of  the  plant,  are  short 
and  fleshy.  The  foliage  of  all  the 
species  is  beautiful  ;  in  somo  of  the 
varieties  it  resenjbles  a  purple 
velvet,  regularly  interspersed  with 
a  network  cf  gold.  In  others  the 
leaf  is  bright  green,  covered  with 
silver  tracery.  The  temperature 
required  is  60''  by  night  and  05'  by 
day.  From  March  to  October  is 
the  season  of  growth,  when  they 
require  plenty  of  water  ;  in  fact 
they  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dry  at  the  roots  or  they 
will  perish  ;  but  from  October  to 
March  they  should  only  have 
enough  water  to  keep  the  compost 
moist.  For  potting  use  sphagnum 
chopped  into  small  pieces,  mixed 
with  a  little  good  peat  and  silver 
sand.  These  plants  require  small 
pots  as  they  do  not  make  many 
roots,  and  in  placing  the  roots  in 
the  pot  raise  the  stem  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  Well  established 
plants  may  be  repotted  once  a 
year,  and  the  end  of  February  or 
the  beginning  of  March  is  the  best 
time  for  doing  this.  They  succeed 
best  under  bell-glasses  or  in  a  glass 
ease,  with  a  little  air  always  on  to 
keep  them  healthy  and  prevent 
damping  off. 
If  bell-f  lasses  are  used  plunge  the  small  pot  into 
a  larger  one,  so  that  the  bell-glass  will  fit  the  outer 
one.  If  grown  in  cases  put  them  in  small  pots, 
and  arrange  them  in  the  case,  placing  good  drainage 
at  the  bottom,  a  layer  of  sphagnum  on  the  top  of 
the  drainage,  with  some  sand  on  the  top  of  the 
sphagnum  to  set  the  pots  on.  The  bell-glass  or 
case  in  which  they  are  grown  should  be  kepi; 
perfectly  clean  in  order  that  the  'plants  may  have 
plenty  of  light  but  no  sun,  for  this  is  injurious 
to  them.  I  have  also  seen  Anasctochili  grown  with 
bottom-heat,  but  with  this  I  do  not  agree.  In 
most  cases  the  plants  grow  very  fast  for  a  time, 
but  become  so  weak  that  they  eventually  die. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  unattractive,  and  often 
injure  the  plants,  so  it  is  best  to  pinch  them  ott'as 
soon  as  they  appear ;  this  induces  the  plant  to 
make  lateral  shoots  freely.    Propagation  is  effected 
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by  taking  cuttings  with  roots  attached.  The 
Ansectochili  are  subject  to  different  kinds  of 
insects,  and  these  must  be  destroyed  as  soon 
as  noticed  or  they  will  soon  cause  a  lot  of  injury. 
Red  spider  is  very  destructive,  and  unless  con- 
stantly kept  in  check  soon  disfigures  the  foliage. 
Upon  the  first  appearance  of  this  take  the  plants  out 
of  the  case  and  rub  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  with 
a  sponge.  The  thrip  is  another  enemy  which  must 
be  kept  under  in  the  same  way  or  by  fumigation, 
taking  the  glasses  oB'  for  a  short  time.  In  smoking 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  too  strong 
a  dose.  The  safest  plan  is  to  fumigate  three  times, 
with  an  interval  of  one  night  between  each 
operation,  when  both  red  spider  and  thrip  will 
be  destroyed.  Cockroaches  should  never  be  allowed 
to  get  near  the  plants,  as  they  do  great  mischief 
by  eating  the  young  stems.  They  must  be  sought 
after  by  lampdight,  or  killed  by  placing  some 
beetle  poison  in  different  parts  of  the  house. 
Wadfksdon.  John  R.  Morgan'. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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INDOOR    GARDEN. 
Winter  Violets. 

VIOLKTS  in  pits  for  winter  blooming 
should  have  attention  at  once.  A 
gentle  bottom-heat  produced  by  fer- 
menting materials  is  best.  The 
materials  should  be  well  prepared 
before  being  placed  in  the  pit,  so  that 
no  violent  heat  occurs  afterwards  ;  -t  inches  or 
5  inches  of  good  light  loam,  with  a  fourth  part  of 
leaf-soil  added,  will  be  suitable  for  planting  them 
in.  See  that  the  soil  is  laid  evenly  over  the  fer- 
menting material,  and  when  planting  keep  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  slightly  raised  above  the  soil. 
Press  the  soil  tightly  around  the  roots,  and,  unless 
room  is  limited,  place  the  plants  1  foot  apart  each 
way  ;  give  the  pit  a  good  watering  with  tepid 
water  after  the  planting  is  completed,  and  venti- 
late freely  during  mild  weather. 

Plants  for  Forcing. 
Where  a  regular  succession  of  flowering  plants  is 
in  demand,  Ghent  or  American  Azaleas  embrace  a 
large  variety  of  seedling  plants,  having  flowers  of 
all  shades  of  orange,  yellow,  and  pink  to  almost 
white  ;  they  are  hardy,  force  well,  and  are  excel- 
lent for  cuttings.  A.  indica  varieties  are  the 
choicest  section  of  the  genus  ;  they  also  force  well, 
and  produce  flowers  of  every  shade  of  red  and 
white,  but  are  not  absolutely  hardy.  Plants  of  the 
A.  mollis  or  sinensis  section  are  very  free  blooming 
and  of  the  greatest  use  for  forcing.  Selections  may 
be  made  from  the  catalogues  of  any  of  the  large 
nursery  firms.  Spinea  japonica  var.  multiflora  and 
compacta,  Deutzia  crenata,  D.  c.  flore-pleno,  and 
1).  gracilis  are  the  most  useful.  Lilacs  are  indis- 
pensable for  forcing.  Marie  Legraye  is  largely 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  finest  pure  white 
form  is  one  supplied  by  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Chelsea 
named  virginalis  alba,  and  for  a  deep  purple 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Spath.  Staphylea  colchiea  is 
a  very  free-blooming  plant.  Cytisus  in  variety, 
including  C.  scoparius  andreanus,  Dielytra  specta- 
bilis,  Sjlomon's  Seal,  Rhododendrons  in  pots,  and 
Roses  also  grown  in  pots  all  require  one  or  two 
year's  preparation  for  forcing,  and  for  this  reason 
I  recommend,  as  being  in  every  way  the  most 
satisfactory,  that  they  should  be  purchased  from 
any  of  our  large  nursery  firms  who  devote  a  depart- 
ment to  this  branch  of  the  trade.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  arrive  they  should  be  potted  up  into  the 
smallest  pots  they  can  be  got  into  without  muti- 
lating the  roots,  and  for  the  Azaleas  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons a  little  peat  should  be  mixed  with  the 
soil ;  for  the  others  any  light  soil  will  do. 

Pot  them  Firmly 
and  afterwards  plunge  them  deeply  in  coal  ashes 
out  of  doors  until  the  time  for  starting  them 
arrives.  With  the  exception  of  Azalea  indica, 
which  must  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  in  all  cases  it 
is  desirable   that  the  forcing    process   should   be 


gradual  and  progressive,  or  the  result  will  be  an 
excess  of  foliage. 

For  the  general  stove  and  greenhouse  the  ques- 
tion of  temperature  and  general  treatment  for  the 
winter  months  will  now  engage  the  attention  of 
the  gardener.  The  temperatures  should  now  rule 
considerably  lower,  and  should  be  allowed  to  range 
from  4"  to  (i"  between  10  p.m.  and  (i  a.m.  in  any 
house  requiring  fire-heat.  The  temperatures  at 
10  p.m.  in  the  Croton  house  should  be  70°  ;  in  the 
ordinary  stove,  66*  ;  Pelargonium  house,  for  the 
show  and  fancy  section,  .54°  ;  Cirnations,  45°  ; 
Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,  40°  ;  P>icas  and  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  plants,  40°.  Admit  a  little  air  to 
all  houses  during  the  night  by  the  side  ventilators 
arranged  under  the  stage,  and  to  the  cooler  houses 
by  the  top  ventilators  as  well.  Avoid  anything 
approaching  a  dry,  burning  atmosphere,  but  rather 
resort  to  damping  the  paths  once  in  the  evening. 

Wendocer.  J.  .Jaqdes. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Celery. 
Many  would  imagine  this  to  have  been  an  ideal 
year  for  Celery  growing,  as  it  revels  in  abundance 
of  moisture  at  the  roots  and  overhead,  but  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  warmth,  and  all  the  crops 
that  have  come  under  my  notice  are  far  below  the 
average  qualitj',  including  our  own.  The  Celery 
leaf-miner  is  in  strong  evidence  ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  have  never  seen  it  so  numerous  as  it  is  this 
year.  Generally  speaking  this  pest  can  be  kept  in 
check  and  often  extirpated  by  timely  applications 
of  suitable  insecticides  or  soot,  but  not  so  this  year. 
The  private  grower  has  to  maintain  a  supply 
throughout  the  winter  and  on  into  the  spring,  and 
he  must  afford  some  extra  protection  to  the  tops  of 
the  plants  to  ward  off  snow  and  severe  frosts. 
Fresh  cut  Bracken  is  unsurpassed  for  the  purpose, 
as  it  is  light,  and  I  know  of  nothing  so  suitable  for 
gardens  where  large  breadths  of  Celery  are  grown. 

AnxuMN-sowN  Onions. 

There  are  two  methods  of  growing  these,  viz., 
by  transplanting  now  on  to  prepared  ground  where 
they  are  to  complete  growth,  and  by  leaving  the 
plants  where  sown  until  March  and  then  trans- 
planting. I  cannot  say  that  there  ia  much  to 
choose  between  the  two  methods,  at  least  I  have 
grown  them  well  by  both.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
a[id  the  locality  has,  of  course,  to  be  considered  as 
to  which  is  the  best. 

Beans  in  Pots. 

It  is  now  of  little  use  sowing  these,  for  before 
the  plants  could  become  strong  the  days  would 
he  so  short,  and  the  artificial  conditions  necessary 
for  keeping  them  growing  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  free  setting  of  the  flowers.  Plants  in  various 
stages  of  growth  that  require  it  should  be  top- 
dressed  with  rich,  light  soil,  adding  to  it  and  well 
incorporating  a  few  handfuls  of  an  approved 
plant  manure.  Keep  quite  near  the  roof  glass  in  a 
siructure  that  is  kept  at  about  60°  by  night  and 
70°  by  day. 

RlIDBARB. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  Apples  and  other  fruits 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  forced  Rhubarb 
over  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  A  few  roots 
should  be  lifted,  and  if  possible  subject  them  to  a 
few  degrees  of  frost,  then  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
Mushroom  house  and  shake  some  leaf-soil  among 
them.  Turn  on  a  little  fire-heat,  and  keep  the 
crowns  syringed  several  times  a  day.  Of  course 
the  structure  must  be  kept  quite  close  and  dark, 
and  of  an  equable  temperature.  Successional 
batches  should  be  brought  in  according  to  the 
demand,  and  as  the  winter  advances  and  the  roots 
become  more  matured  the  produce  from  them  will 
naturally  impiove. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Martin. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Vines. 
When  the  leaves  are  off  the  Vines  steady  attention 
to  cleanliness,  gentle  warmth,  and  ventilation  will 
carrj'  all  the  late-keeping  sorts  on   to  Christmas, 
when  they   may   be   cut,    bottled,  and  the  Vines 


pruned  and  rested.  If  not  already  done,  the  inside 
borders  in  the  Lady  Downe's  house  may  be  well 
covered  with  loose,  dry  Bracken,  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  keeping  down  dust  and  absorbing 
moisture.  Outside  borders  may  also  be  covered 
with  shelters  to  throw  off  cold  rain  and  snow  from 
the  time  the  leaves  fall  until  the  Grapes  are  cut, 
when  exposure  will  again  be  preferable  to  getting 
the  roots  too  dry.  Where  late  Muscats  are  wanted 
to  keep  as  long  as  possible,  the  houses  will  require 
very  careful  management  during  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  Let  the  temperature  decline  to  .50°  in  mild 
weather,  and  give  no  more  fire-heat  than  is  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  a  dry,  cool  atmosphere 
and  safety  from  frost.  Remove  all  plants  and 
evaporating  pans,  cover  the  floor  with  Fern,  and 
dry  out  or  cover  up  the  water  cistern  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  atmosphere, 
which  must  now  bo  dry  and  buoyant.  As 
thoroughly  ripened  Muscats  are  easily  caught  by 
the  sun,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  strain  a  piece  of 
Nottingham  netting  or  thin  canvas  across  the  roof 
of  modern  houses  to  protect  the  shoulders  and  to 
secure  an  equal  temperature  through  the  night.  If 
any  late  Hamburghs  are  still  hanging  on  the  Vines 
in  houses  which  are  retarded  in  the  spring  they 
will  now  keep  better  in  the  Lady  Downe's  house  or 
Grape  room,  and  in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  up 
the  wood  the  house  may  be  subjected  to  a  period 
of  sharp  dry  firing,  with  plenty  of  air  on  fine  dajs. 

Early  Vineries, 
from  which  the  first  crop  of  fruit  is  to  be  gathered 
in  May,  may  be  closed  at  once.  If  fermenting 
material  is  applied  to  the  internal  borders  a  tem- 
perature ranging  from  45°  to  5.5"  may  be  maintained 
without  the  aid  of  much  fire-heat,  but  in  the  event 
of  the  weather  becoming  very  cold  the  pipes  must 
be  made  warm  every  morning  and  the  swelling  of 
the  buds  aided  by  frequent  syringing  with  warm 
water.  The  best  material  for  producing  gentle 
warmth  is  fresh  Oak  leaves  and  short  stable 
manure,  thoroughly  worked  and  fermented  before 
it  is  taken  into  the  house.  The  outside  borders 
hitherto  exposed  to  the  elements  may  be  protected 
with  litter  or  shutters,  but  no  artificial  warmth 
must  be  applied  to  them  until  the  buds  begin  to 
swell.  After  the  house  has  been  closed  for  a  week 
or  two  the  temperature  may  range  about  55°,  with 
a  rise  of  5°  to  10°  on  sunny  dajs.  If  the  Vines 
are  young  they  may  be  slung  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, as  more  time  and  attention  will  be  neetled  to 
secure  an  even  break,  while  old  ones  will  break 
equally  well  if  tied  up  to  the  wires  as  soon  as  they 
aie  pruned  and  dressed  and  exposed  to  a  few 
degrees  more  heat  by  day.  But  in  all  cases,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  a  low  or  resting  night 
temperature  will  be  found  one  of  the  main  features 
of  success  in  the  cultivation  of  Grapes. 

Madresfield  Court.  W.  Cromp. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
The  Clematis. 
No  flower  garden,  however  small,  is  really  complete 
without  some  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  climber  ;  theeaseand  rapidity  with  which 
it  grows  makes  it  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
our  climbing  plants.  It  gracefully  trails  over 
arches  and  covers  bare  places  where  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  things  of  a  more  tender  nature  to 
grow,  and  when  a  judicious  selection  is  made 
clouds  of  blossom  may  be  had  from  the  end  of  July 
until  (|uite  late  in  the  autumn.  Now  is  the  best 
time  to  plant,  and  it  is  well  to  make  a  good  start 
and  do  the  work  thoroughly,  for  in  all  probability 
climbers  of  this  character  will  remain  in  the  same 
position  for  years.  In  planting  dig  a  hole  about 
-  feet  squ.ire,  place  a  good  layer  of  rotten  manure  at 
the  bottom,  and  fill  in  with  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  road  grit  to  make  it  porous.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots  when 
planting.  A  little  protection  should  be  given  on 
the  approach  of  frost  until  they  get  established, 
after  which  they  are  capable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves,  (iood  plants  in  5-inch  pots  can  be 
obtained  cheap  at  the  present  time  from  any 
well-known  nurseryman,  and  the  following  are  a 
few  good  varieties :  Albert  Victor,  Blue  Gem, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Lord  Nevill,   and  Gipsy 
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Queen,  and  for  covering  rough  unsightly  places 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  Clematis 
montana  and  C.  Flammula. 

British  Orchids. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this  class  of  plants 
will  find  this  to  be  the  beat  time  for  transplanting 
most  of  the  native  species,  and  those  who  marked 
where  the  finest  plants  grew  will  now  see  the 
advantage  of  so  doing.  Where  the  soil  is  not 
Buitable  for  them,  it  must  be  made  so  if  success  is 
to  follow.  Some  kinds  do  best  in  a  fairly  sound 
loam  with  which  lime  has  been  freely  impregnated, 
most  of  the  Orchids  and  Ophrj-  species  liking  this 
treatment.  Others,  such  as  Habenaria  bifolia, 
grow  as  a  rule  in  the  shade  of  trees,  where  the  soil  is 
moist  and  consisting  often  more  largely  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  as  leaves,  than  of  loam.  For 
these  equal  parts  of  peat,  light  sandy  loam,  and  leaf 
soil  will  be  found  a  suitable  mixture.  They  should 
be  planted  where  moisture  is  abundant  yet  where 
the  roots  are  not  standing  in  water.  A  suitable 
place  niav  be  found  in  most  gardens  for  wild 
Orchids  in  shrubberies,  on  the  borders  of  woodland 
walks  or  drives,  under  the  shade  of  large  trees  where 
few  other  things  would  thrive,  in  the  rock  garden 
or  hardy  fernery,  or  even  in  the  herbaceous  border, 
if  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun.  To  the 
beginner  I  would  say  try  only  those  known  to  be 
of  easy  cultivation.  Orchis  maculata  (partial  shade 
is  best  for  this)  will  grow  like  a  weed  in  a  rather 
adhesive,  moist  loam.  Orchis  pyramidalis  is  one  of 
the  best  for  massing,  the  pretty  heads  of  rosy  pink 
flowers  having  an  elegant  and  effective  appearance 
when  planted  in  any  semi-shaded  position  ;  it 
delights  in  a  good  sound  loam,  inclined  to  be  heav\ 
rather  than  light.  The  Bee  Orchis  (Orchis  apifera) 
when  suitably  placed  is  very  pretty,  but  is  more 
difficult  to  grow  than  those  named  above.  The 
most  likely  place  for  it  to  succeed  is  on  the  rockery. 

Ashwei/lhorpe,  Xorn-icli.  T.  B.  Field. 
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CORDON    PEAR    TREES. 

WHERE  a  wall  is  availablp,  say, 
\-2  feet  high,  the  single  cordon 
answer-s  admirably,  and  a  wall 
surface  can  be  covered  in  less 
time  by  this  system  of  training 
than  by  any  other.  It  also 
has  the  advantage  —  and  an  important  one 
where  space  is  limited  — of  giving  the  grower 
an  opportunity  of  cultivating  a  selection  of 
varieties,  whereas  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
do  so  if  horizontal  or  fan-trained  trees  were 
planted.  But  where  the  walls  available  are 
comparatively  low  the  double  or  triple  upright 
cordon  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  comparatively 
seldom  that  one  comes  across  cordon-trained 
trees  in  the  open.  I  should  recommend  that 
advantage  be  taken  more  frequently  of  this 
form  of  training  tor  the  culture  of  the  Apple 
and  the  Pear,  especially  in  small  gardens,  as 
they  occupy  so  small  a  space  and  are  of  deco- 
rative value  also,  whether  trained  as  an  espalier 
by  the  side  of  a  walk  or  to  cover  an  arched 
trellis.  Owen  Thomas. 


PREPARING    FOR    STRAWBERRY 
FORCING. 

In  the  culture  of  most  plants  the  secret  of  success 
lies  in  making  an  early  start  and  giving  the  plants 
a  long  season  of  growth,  so  that  when  their  season 
of  flowering  and  fruiting  arrives  they  may  already 
be  strong  and  of  mature  growth,  and  therefore 
well  rooted.  When  plants  are  forced  into  bloom 
out  of  their  natural  season  the  precaution  of  having 
them  strong  and  well  rooted  becomes  all  the  more 
necessary,  and  this  is  essentially  the  ease  with 
forced  Strawberries.  The  earlier  the  runners  are 
taken  the  better  will  be  the  resulting  plants,  and 
the  earlier  the  plants  are  prepared  for  forcing  so 
much  more  satisfactory  can  they  be  forced. 


It  is  a  great  mistake  to  remove  Strawberry  plants  preferably  composed  of  leaves  and  made  up  in  a 
directly  from  Iheir  outside  quarters  into  the  forcing  frame.  Abetter  place  for  the  plants  during  the 
house,  for  under  such  treatment  leaf  growth  is  first  few  weeks  could  not  be  wished  for.  The  bed 
excited  before  root  aciion  has  properly  commenced,  of  leaves  should  be  made  so  high  that  the  plants 
and  the  result  is  a  weakly  growth  quite  unable  to  when  plunged  therein  are  within  6  inches  or 
produce  strong-flowering  scapes.  The  process  of  8  inches  of  the  glass.  The  bottom  heat  will 
forcing  should  be  gradual  ;  in  fact,  the  more  encourage  root  growth,  and  this  is  of  great  advan- 
gradual  it  is  iho  more  successful  will  it  be.  tage,  for  once  the  roots  begin  to  make  progress  the 
Forcing  is  an  artificial  practice,  and  the  more  one  leaf  growth  of  the  plant  will  soon  follow.  For  the 
can  mitigate  the  artificial  conditions  of  course  so  ,  first  week  or  ten  days  the  pit  or  frame  should  be 
much  better  will  the  plants  thrive.  'quite  cold  so   far  as  the  use  of   artificial   heat  is 

The  preparation  for  forcing  will  altogether  concerned  ;  afterwards,  until  the  plants  come  into 
depend  upon  the  season  at  which  ripe  fruits  are  flower,  the  temperature  at  night  may  be  kept  at 
required.  To  obtain  these  in  the  month  of  oO°  Fahr.  Do  not  open  the  lights  to  admit  air 
February  necessitates  much  more  work  than  the  during  cold,  damp,  or  foggy  weather,  but  only 
production  of  fruit  a  month  or  two  later.  During  when  the  frame  would  become  too  hot  by  reason  of 
the  spring  months  the  plants  make  much  quicker  sun  heat  or  exceptionally  mild  weather.  Then 
progress  than  is  possible 
in  the  dull,  sunless  da3s 
of  November  and 
December,  and  their 
culture  then  is  not  such 
an  expensive  matter  as 
the  very  early  forcing 
of  Strawberries.  Most 
Strawberries  grown 
under  glass  for  market 
are  not  forced  earh', 
but  just  sufiicientlj'  so 
to  ripen  them  during 
the  six  or  eight  weeks 
immediately  preceding 
the  ripening  of  the  out- 
door crop.  This  is  evi- 
dentlj'  found  to  be  the 
most  profitable  method. 
Strawberries  forced  so 
as  to  be  ripe  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  com- 
mand very  high  prices, 
but  the  demand  fur 
them  is  strictly  limited. 
Although  such  good 
prices  are  not  obtained 
later  in  the  season,  the 
quantities  disposed  of 
are  so  much  greater,  and 
the  cost  of  production 
so  considerably  less, 
that  growers  realise  a 
better  profit  upon  their 
outlay.  Exclusive  of 
the  high  price  of  very 
early  -  forced  Straw- 
berries, another  reason 
of  their  limited  con- 
sumption lies,  doubt- 
less, in  the  fact  that 
the  flavour  is  not  of  the 
best.  We  speak  row  of 
fruits  that  are  ripe  in 
Februar}'.  The  quality 
of  forced  Strawberries 
depends  greatly  upon 
the  late  winter  and 
early  spring.  Cold  and 
sunless  weather  will 
necessitate  much  arti- 
ficial heat,  and  fruits 
produced  under  such 
conditions  are  naturally 
deficient  in  flavour. 
Given  comparatively 
mild      and      sunny 

weather,  however.  Strawberries  in  February  and  admit  just  enough  air  (the  lights  need  only  be 
March  should  compare  not  unfavourablj'  with  those  pushed  down  an  inch  or  two)  to  prevent  the 
grown  out  of  doors  and  ripening  in  June.  If  ripe  temperature  rising  too  quickly,  and  not  with  the 
Strawberries  are  required  in  April  they  may  be  I  object  of  lowering  it.  Close  the  frame  early  in  the 
had  by  commencing  to  force  the  plants  eight  weeks  afternoon,  and  syringe  the  plants  at  the  same  time, 
before,  but  if  ripe  fruits  were  wanted  in  February  I  By  so  doing  a  moist  atmosphere  conducive  to 
it  would  be  necessary  to  commence  forcing  quite  !  growth  is  produced.  It  will  not  be  found  neces- 
twelve  weeks  previously.     Cold   weather  and  the  j  sary  to  give  much   water  to  the  roots  during  the 

absence  of  sun  are,  of  course,  responsible  for  the  i  first  few  weeks.  A.  P.  H. 

extra  time  involved. 

Very  Early  Forcing.  EFFECT    OF    GRASS    ON    TREES. 

To  have  ripe  Strawberries  towards  the  end  of  I  The  following  note  on  this  subject  occurs  in  the 
February  the  plants  must  be  taken  under  cover  not ,  third  report  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr. 
later  than  the  middle  of  November,  and  the  best ,  Spencer  Pickering,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Woburu  Experi- 
method  is  to  plunge  them   in   a  mild,   hot  bed,  i  mental  Fruit  Farm : — 
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"  Our  first  experiment  on  growing  grass  round 
dwarf  Apple  trees  was  one  numbered  seventeen  in 
a  series  of  fixty  experiments,  each  of  which  was 
made  on  eighteen  trees,  six  of  them  being  Bramley's 
Seedling,  six  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  six  Potts' 
Seedling,  planted  as  three  year  old  bushes  in  1894. 
In  the  case  of  No.  17  grass  was  sown  in  1895  to  a 
distance  of  SJ  feet  from  the  stems  (SJ  feet  by 
ah  feet  in  the  case  of  Bramley),  the  grassed  area 
forming  a  continuous  strip  for  the  six  trees  of  each 
variety.  The  open  spaces  between  the  different 
varieties  were  grassed  over  in  1899,  so  that  the 
whole  eighteen  trees  are  now  included  in  one 
continuous  strip  of  grassed  land.  The  trees  are 
dressed  annually  with  mixed  mineral  manures, 
including  nitrate  of  soda,  in  quantities  estimated 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  dressing  of  12  tons  of  manure 
to  the  acre,  and  the  actual  area  thus  manured  has 
been  increased  year  by  year,  till  it  now  amounts  to 
the  1"21  s(|uare  feet  of  ground  allotted  to  each  tree. 
Except  as  regards  growing  grass  round  them,  these 
trees  are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  those 
in  the  normal  plots  with  which  they  are  compared. 
The  grass  is  cut  two  or  three  times  in  the  season, 
and  is  left  to  rot  on  the  ground. 

*'  Corresponding  experiments  with  standard 
Apple  trees  on  Crab  stock  were  started  at  the  same 
time,  the  trees  being  four  years  old  when  planted 
and  the  varieties  being  Bramley's  Seedling,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert — six 
trees  of  each  variety.  The  areas  grassed  were 
6  feet  by  6  feet  in  the  case  of  Bramley  and  3  feet 
by  3  feet  in  the  other  cases,  there  being  open 
spaces  of  ground  between  each  tree.  As  to  the 
general  effect  produced  by  grass  on  young  Apple 
trees  the  results  of  the  last  few  years  have  brought 
forward  nothing  which  can  in  any  way  modify  our 
previous  conclusions  as  to  the  intensely  deleterious 
nature  of  this  effect,  and  we  can  only  repeat  that 
no  ordinary  form  of  ill-treatment — including  even 
the  combination  of  bad  planting,  growth  of  weeds, 
and  total  neglect — is  so  harmful  to  the  trees 
as  growing  grass  round  them  ;  indeed,  the 
'neglected'  trees  in  plot  4-t,  which  up  to  1900 
showed  only  a  slight  advantage  over  the  grass- 
grown  trees,  are  now  decidedly  superior  to  them 
both  in  size  and  vigour,  whilst  in  the  similarly 
'  neglected '  plots  of  standards  the  trees  are  but 
little  less  vigorous  than  the  normal  ones. 

"  For  a  detailed  numerical  estimate  of  the 
deleterious  effect  of  grass  we  must  refer  to  our 
former  reports,  especially  our  second  report, 
1900,  page  160.  Some  photographs  which  are 
there  reproduced  will,  perhaps,  give  even  a  belter 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  effect  of  grass 
than  will  be  obtained  by  the  study  of  any 
numerical  data.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  repeat 
here  that  the  results  of  weighing  some  of  these 
trees  in  1898  showed  that  the  grass-grown  trees 
had  not  increased  by  more  than  about  two-thirds 
of  their  original  weight  since  they  were  planted 
in  1894,  whilst  their  neighbours,  which  had  been 
kept  free  from  grass,  had  increased  in  weight  from 
ten  to  Ihirteenfold.  Judging  by  the  appearance 
of  the  trees,  we  believe  that  a  similar  comparison 
at  the  present  time  would  show  a  still  greater 
difference,  but  as  such  a  comparison  cannot  be 
made  without  spoiling  some  of  the  trees  for  further 
experimental  purposes  we  have  not  thought  fit  to 
repeat  it." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


DISEASE-RESISTING    POTATOES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

SI  R, — It  is  with  pleasure  I  give  my  experi- 
ence concerning  the  best  disease-resisting 
Potatoes  I  have  grown  during  this  very 
bad  season.  The  following  I  have  found 
quite  free  from  disease  : — Evergood  (very 
tine),  Northern  Star,  Sutton's  Satisfac- 
tion, and  The  Factor.  In  addition,  and  the  finest 
of  all,  is  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  a  first  early  variety, 
splendid  cropper,  disease-resister,  and  grand  in 
every  way.     This  variety  started  low  in  price,  but 


very  soon  proved  its  sterling  merit,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season's  growth  I  was  selling  at  five 
times  the  price  per  ton  I  gave  for  the  stock  seed 
obtained  direct  from  the  raiser.  This,  you  will 
know  well,  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  general 
state  of  things,  as  in  all  other  cases  within  my 
knowledge  a  new  variety  has  started  very  high 
and  quickly  dropped  in  value.  I  have  now  grown 
it  for  three  years,  and  this  season  the  demand  is 
keener  than  ever.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
it  is  the  finest  Potato  of  its  class  grown.  I  have 
had  some  twenty-two  years'  experience  of  Potato 
growing,  and,  to  please  mj'  numerous  customers, 
grow  from  thirty  to  forty  of  the  leading  varieties 
on  every  description  of  soil,  from  strong  loam  to 
pure  silt,  and  each  season  sell  some  hundreds  of 
tons  of  each  of  the  leading  sorts  ;  but  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  do  not  remember  such  a  bad  season  before. 
It  has  certainly  put  to  the  test  all  varieties  of 
Potatoes,  and  has  clearly  proved  which  are  the 
best  sorts  to  grow,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  read 
the  experience  of  other  growers  during  this  disas- 
trous season. 

Wisbech.  R.  W.  Green. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  have  this  season  grown  thirty-six  different 
varieties  in  the  gardens  here  in  order  to  test  their 
merits.  Many  of  them  failed  to  yield  a  remunera- 
tive crop,  and  may  therefore  be  dismissed  without 
further  consideration.  Among  those  which  cropped 
well,  and  were  free  or  almost  free  from  disease, 
were  Sutton's  Seedling,  Flourball,  Favourite,  p]pi- 
oure.  Satisfaction,  Abundance,  Windsor  Castle, 
Supreme,  and  Adirondac.  The  best  flavoured  kind 
was  Sutton's  Seedling,  a  white-skinned  pebble- 
shaped  variety,  which  is  somewhat  yellow  when 
cooked,  but  is  not  objected  to  on  that  account.  My 
favourite— after  the  Ashleaf  varieties  are  finished — 
is  Snowdrop,  which  crops  well,  cooks  like  the 
proverbial  ball  of  flour,  and  is  of  fair  flavour  ;  but 
this  season  it  has  suffered  much  from  disease  after 
the  tubers  were  stored.  For  use  during  August  I 
no  not  know  of  a  variety  to  equal  it.  The  soil  here 
is  a  cold  clay,  badly  drained,  therefore  one  of  the 
worst  for  Potatoes. 

Belfoir  CcLStle  Gardens.  W.  H.  Divers. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — The  Cypripedium  insigne  figured  in  The 
Garden  of  the  17ih  inst.  was  from  a  photograph  of 
a  plant  grown  in  my  house,  taken  and  sent  to  you 
by  my  nephew.  You  state  in  your  notes  that 
you  would  welcome  any  remarks  as  to  the  treat- 
ment the  plant  had  received.  It  was  repotted  in 
the  spring  of  1902  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  and  during  growing  time  received  a  little 
artificial  manure  once  or  twice  a  week.  At  the 
time  it  was  photographed  it  was  bearing  some 
fifty-three  flowers. 

Ilundham  Vicarage,  Chichester.  H.  D.  F. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


JOTTINGS    ABOUT    ROSES. 

The  Evil  of  Planting  Some  Feench-gkown 

Roses. 

1WAS  asked  the  other  day  to  visit  a  large 
garden  in  order  to  see  .some  beds  of  Tea 
Roses  which,  the  owner  assured  me,  "had 
not  been  a  success."  It  was  a  garden,  too, 
where  several  men  were  employed.  Peaches, 
Grapes,  and  Figs  grown  to  perfection  under 
glass,  and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  as  well  as 
Chrysanthemums,  all  looked  the  picture  of  health. 
I  only  wish  I  could  have  said  the  same  of  the 
Roses. 

On  enquiry  it  appeared  that  the  plants  had 
been  obtained  from  a  French  firm  who  had 
advertised  100  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  at  a  very 
low  price.  To  begin  with,  the  selection  was  a  most 
incongruous  mixture,  for  in  one  bed  I  found  side 
by  side  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  with  long  (i-feet 
shoots,  sprawling  on  the  top  of  Marie  d'Orleans, 


whilst  a  poor  miserable  Mar^chal  Niel  was  growing 
over  Amabilis,  a  very  third-rate  Tea,  sent  out  by 
M.  Lartay  as  long  ago  as  1857,  with  poor  flimsy 
little  pink  blossoms.  In  the  corner  of  another  bed 
Mrae.  Jules  Grolez  and  Celine  Forestier  were 
contesting  for  supremacy,  but  as  the  latter  had 
been  knifed  down  almost  to  the  ground  ever  since 
it  had  been  planted,  its  appearance  was  anything 
but  happy.  I  have  used  the  word  knifed  inten- 
tionally, because  it  would  be  misleading  to  say 
that  such  a  thing  as  scientific  pruning  had  ever 
been  attempted.  The  head  gardener,  who  was 
himself  responsible  for  this  operation,  had  simply 
gone  over  the  plants  and  cut  all  of  them  down  to  a 
uniform  level,  regardless  of  habit,  size,  or  growth, 
which  easily  accounted  for  the  strong,  flowerlees 
shoots  of  Reine  Marie  Henriette  and  the  crippled 
appearance  of  Celine  Forestier.  Of  course,  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  expect  beds  so  unsuitably 
planted  to  be  anything  but  ineffective,  even  if  the 
individual  plants  had  been  skilfully  pruned  and 
attended  to  ;  but  when  the  variations  of  habit  and 
manner  of  growth  are  alike  disregarded,  as  in  this 
case,  nothing  but  a  dismal  failure  could  be  looked 
for.  And  this  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  result 
with  those  who  commence  growing  Roses.  The 
first  and  fatal  error  made  is  in  buying  a  collection 
of  cheap  mixed  Roses  from  an  unreliable  source. 
Almost  the  first  thing  for  an  amateur  or  gardener 
to  do  after  deciding  to  start  Rose  growing  is  to 
visit  some  private  garden  or  nursery  where  many 
of  the  best  varieties  are  grown,  and  study  care- 
fully the  habit  of  growth  of  those  which  most 
strike  his  fancy.  My  experience  when  visiting  the 
nurseries  of  the  best  trade  growers  goes  to  prove 
that  the  owners  are  always  most  willing  to  give 
all  the  information  which  lies  within  their  power. 
If  only  both  amateur  and  professional  gardeners 
could  be  persuaded  to  go  to  a  good  nursery  instead 
of  a  Rose  show  in  order  to  make  their  selections  of 
varieties,  how  much  better  the  inestimable  worth 
of  the  Rose  for  bedding  would  be  revealed  and 
appreciated. 

Naming  Roses. 

Frequently  I  have  been  struck  when  visiting 
some  gardens  with  the  care  and  neatness  displayed 
in  labelling  the  Orchids,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
such  like  plants,  whilst  among  the  whole  of  a  large 
collection  of  Roses  not  a  label  was  to  be  seen. 
This  is  yet  another  instance  of  the  shameful  way 
in  which  the  queen  of  the  garden  is  treated.  The 
question  I  invariably  ask  on  seeing  a  collection  of 
nameless  Roses  is,  "  How  can  these  be  properly 
pruned';"  because  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
anyone  to  prune  Roses  well  unless  he  actually 
knows  what  variety  he  is  dealing  with.  I  will 
not  deny  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  tell  many  of  the 
varieties  from  their  habit  of  growth,  but  even  this 
is  not  alwaj's  to  be  depended  upon,  and  one  often 
sees  deplorable  results  caused  by  ignorance  in 
pruning.  The  old  Hybrid  Perpetuals  could  stand 
being  cut  hard  to  the  ground,  but  if  such 
Roses  as  Grace  Darling  and  Marie  d'Orleans  have 
this  treatment  meted  out  to  them  each  year  they 
are  never  likely  to  be  a  success.  Serviceable 
labels — both  inconspicuous  and  imperishable — may 
now  be  had  at  such  a  very  reasonable  rate  that  it 
is  nothing  less  than  sheer  folly  to  omit  thera. 
The  WicHURAiANA  Hybrids. 

We  are  getting  such  a  number  of  these  that 
planters  will  have  to  exercise  discrimination, 
because  many  of  the  sorts  are  too  much  alike. 
Three  new  varieties  are  being  distributed  this 
autumn  by  Messrs.  Barbier,  who  have  produced 
most  of  the  best  varieties  so  far.  The  raisers' 
descriptions  are  as  follow  :  — 

Alexatidrc  Trimouillet. — A  very  strong  grower, 
with  dark  green,  glossy  leaves.  Flowers  in  large 
panicles,  rosy  white,  with  a  light  salmon  tint. 
(Wichuraiana  x  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot). 

Emilc  Fort^paule. — Vigorous,  with  long,  glossy 
leaves ;  large  panicles  of  very  double  flowers, 
measuring  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  white, 
and  sulphur-yellow  in  the  middle.  Parentage 
same  as  the  preceding  variety. 

Ferdinand  Roussel.  —  Dark  green  leaves  of 
medium  size  ;  vinous  red  flowers,  3  inches  to 
4  inches  across.  A  very  good  varietj',  and  most 
floriferous. 
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Then,  in  addition  to  these,  we  have  a  host  of 
new  American  varieties — The  Fartiuhar,  Kdwin 
Lonsdale,  Professor  C.  8.  Sargent,  \V.  F.  Dreer, 
William  K.  Harris,  Robert  Craig,  and  John  Burton. 
As  }'et  I  have  not  heard  any  details  as  to  these 
varieties,  but  they  are  scarcely  likely  to  be 
improvements  upon  that  magnificent  climber 
Dorothy  Perkins.  It  is  in  standard  form,  that 
I  think  these  wichuraiana  Roses  really  e.vcel. 
and  everyone  should  most  certainly  try  some  of 
them  in  this  way.  The  beautiful  weeping  standards 
■exhibited  by  Messrs.  Turner  of  Slough  at  the 
Holland  House  show  this  year  were  a  perfect  reve- 
lation to  Rose  lovers.  I  am  planting  Albcric 
Barbier,  Rene  Andre,  Paul  Transon,  Adelaide 
MouUe,  Edmond  Proust,  and  Elisa  Robichon  all 
as  standards  this  autumn,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Rugosa  repens  alba,  they  will  make  quite  a  new 
feature  in  this  garden. 

Climbino  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Spukts. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to 
Roses  of  late  years,  though  by  no  means  always  a 
success  in  every  garden.  I  find  they  require  most 
liberal  treatment,  and  on  dry  soils  such  as  mine 
certainly  need  more  looking  after  than  the 
regular  climbers.  For  moderately  low  walls  they 
are  u.seful,  but  the  best  way  to  grow  them  in  order 
to  encourage  floriferousness  is  to  train  them  down 
to  a  low  wooden  trellis,  fixed  parallel  with  the 
ground  and  about  IS  inches  above  it.  When 
treated  in  this  manner  they  can  be  most  easily 
protected  with  mats.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  best 
•climbing  sports,  all  of  which  are  well  worth 
growing  : — 

Climhiiifj  Ihlle  Sklirecht  (William  Paul,  lilOO).— 
A  grand  climber,  but  gets  very  mildewed  against 
a  wall,  and  is  not  nearly  so  free  as  its  dwarf 
form. 

Ciimhitig  Captain  Chri^ly  (Ducher,  1881). — A 
good  old  hardy  variety. 

CUtnhiny  Caroline  Testoiil  (Chauvry,  1902). — 
This  appears  to  be  constant  and  likely  to  prove 
valuable. 

Climbiiiij  Deronientiis  (Pavit,  1S,")8). — A  great 
grower,  but  tender  and  shy  blooming. 

Climhing  Papa  'i'o«'M;r(Chevrier,  1903). — This  is 
■quite  a  novelty,  but  is  so  well  spoken  of  that  I  am 
induced  to  include  it  in  this  list.  The  raiser 
describes  it  as  an  immense  grower,  with  long 
flexible  branches  like  those  of  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette,  the  flowers  being  the  same  size,  shape,  and 
■colour  as  the  type. 

Climhirxj  Xiphetos  (Keynes,  1890). — Magnificent 
on  a  warm  wall. 

Climhiny  Pcrle  dex  Jardiiis  (P.  Henderson  and 
Co.,  1891). — An  exquisite  flower  ;  requires  a  warn) 
■dry  place  against  a  wall. 

Climhinij  Mine.  <le  Watteril/e  (Fanque  Laurent, 
1902). — A  really  splendid  noveltj' ;  wall. 

Climhinij  K.  A.  Victoria  (synonymous  with  Mrs. 
Robert  Reary,  under  which  name  it  was  distributed 
by  the  Dingee  and  Conard  Company,  U.S.A.). — 
This  variety  appeared  simultaneously  in  America 
and  Ireland,  and  was  distributed  bj'  the  well-known 
firm  of  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  in  1898. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  Climbing  La  France 
from  the  above  list  as  it  is  inconstant  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

Tea  Rose  Mme.  Berkeley. 

I  cannot  close  these  notes  without  referring  to 
this  exquisite  variety,  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
its  great  freedom  in  autumn,  as  well  as  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  mildew  and  weather-proof.  Its  huge 
shell-shaped  petals  and  lovely  fragrance  entitle  it 
to  a  leading  position  amongst  bedding  Roses,  and 
throughout  the  month  of  October  it  has  given 
bounteous  masses  of  flowers.  To  look  at  them  on 
the  plants  from  a  distance  you  would  scarcely 
Relieve  that  they  are  only  semi-double,  but  the 
petals  are  so  firm  in  texture  that  each  flower 
endures  in  beauty  a  considerable  period.  It  is  a 
good,  sturd}',  but  not  a  strong  grower,  upright  in 
habit,  and  beautiful  in  leaf.  M.  P.  Bernaix 
of  Villembanne,  near  Lyons,  has  given  us  many 
•delightful  varieties,  but  none  more  precious  than 
■this.  Artuur  R.  Goodwi.v. 

Tilt  Elms:,  Kidderminster. 


ROSE    ilARIE    PAVIC. 
Is  reply  to  Mr.  Molyneux  in  The  Garden  of  the 
17th  inst. ,  page  200,  the  correct  name  of  this  Rose 
is  Marie  Paric.     M.  Alegatit-re  describes  it  in   his 
catalogue  as  "  Dedie  a  une  dame  Agrammienne." 

A.  R.  G. 
[The  lady  after  whom  the  Rose  is  named  is  a  Rose 
amateur  living  at  Agram  in  Croatia. — Ed.] 

A  HINT  TO  ROSE  GROWERS. 
Winter  Protection. 
I  think  growers  of  Roses  will  do  well  to  provide 
plenty  of  Bracken  for  protection  this  autumn. 
There  is  much  sappy  growth,  and  if,  as  often 
happens  after  a  wet  summer,  a  hard  winter  follows, 
a  good  deal  of  mischief  will  be  done. 

Herts.  C. 


THE  EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  (lower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Salvia  azpreus  grandiflorus. 
Mr.  Amos  Perry  sends  from  his  Hardy  Plant 
Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  plant.  It  is  strong  in  growth,  and  the 
clear  blue  flowers  are  thickly  produced  on  the  erect 
leafy  stems.     It  is  an  interesting  garden  flower. 


Pomegranate  and  Bignonia  Flowers  from 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Ellwood  sends  from  The  Gardens,  Swanmore 
Park,  Bishop's  Waltham,  flowers  of  two  most  in- 
teresting plants,  the  Pomegranate  and  Tecoma 
radicans  with  the  following  note  :  "  I  enclose  for 
your  table  flowers  of  Bignonia  radicans  (Tecoma) 
and  Punica  granatura,  two  interesting  plants 
when  they  succeed  in  the  open  air.  The  Bignonia 
is  flourishing  on  one  of  the  pergolas  here,  and 
indeed  makes  a  grand  plant  for  that  purpose. 
The  foliage  alone  forms  a  distinct  feature,  and  the 
plant  flowers  in  September  and  October.  With  its 
trumpet-shaped  flowers  borne  in  clusters,  which 
are  orange-coloured,  it  makes  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  dull  autumn  days.  In  spring  the 
flowering  shoots  should  be  pruned  back  to  good 
plump  buds,  thereby  encouraging  a  vigorous 
growth  for  next  season's  flowers,  which  form  on 
the  extreme  points  of  the  young  wood.  Propaga- 
tion is  done  by  shoots  or  pieces  of  the  root. 
Punica  granatum  (Pomegranate)  flowers  very  well 
here  from  August  till  damaged  by  frosts,  the 
bright  red  flowers  crowning  the  dense  Myrtle- 
like foliage.  It  should  be  planted  against  a  wall 
and  encouraged  to  form  bushy  growths,  which 
produce  the  blooms  more  freely.  It  can  be  in- 
creased by  seed,  cuttings,  or  layers,  in  light,  rich 
soil." 


Forty-three   Distinct  Flowers   from    an 
Isle  of  Wight  Garde.n. 

We  have  received  from  Mrs.  M.  Guytherne- 
Williams,  Belvedere,  St.  Laurence,  Isle  of  Wight, 
specimens  of  forty-three  distinct  flowers  with  the 
following  note  :  "I  send  the  following  flowers  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers.  The  garden  is  in  a  rather  exposed  sunny 
situation,  consisting  of  slopes  of  loamy  soil  on  and 
between  rocks.  In  many  places  there  is  scarcely 
any  depth  of  soil,  and  a  wet  season  seems  to  suit 
the  plants  better  than  a  dry  one.  I  allow  no 
watering,  even    in     dry     seasons,  except     where 


regularly  given  to  individual  plants  which  specially 
require  it.  None  of  the  plants  sent  have  been 
protected  in  winter."  Our  correspondent  sends 
the  following  most  interesting  list,  with  a  brief 
description  of  each  flower  : — 

Lythrum  alatum.—A  really  good  garden  plant. 

Choiaya  ternata. — It  is  unusual  for  this  shrub  to 
be  in  full  flower  at  this  time  of  year. 

Lasiandra  macrantka. — I  fear  these  buds  will 
scarcely  open  before  the  middle  of  November,  and 
may  probably  be  checked  by  frost  before  flowering, 
as  they  are  rather  late  this  year. 

Coronilla  ylanca. — A  very  profuse  flowerer. 

Polygonum  baldschuanicum.— Still  flowering  at 
this  late  period. 

Camellia  Sasanqua. — Very  pretty. 

Plumbago  capendi  has  been  out  several  years  in 
a  sheltered  corner  facing  east,  but  has  not  flowered 
freely  before  this  season. 

Manettia  bicolor  continues  flowering  often  during 
the  winter  months. 

Aiparayws  ^'prenf/eri— Quite  hardy  in  an  exposed 
sunny  situation  ;  very  healthy  and  free  growing. 

Mimidii-f,  established  and  self  sown  in  the  edges 
of  a  small  stream,  which  it  frequently  threatens  to 
block  with  excessive  growth. 

Su-ainsonia  ijaltijifolia.—VeTy  free  flowering  in  a 
dry,  sunny  place. 

Biijnonia  yrandifora.—l  should  be  grateful  to 
any  of  your  correspondents  who  can  explain  why 
the  majority  of  buds  of  this  plant  fall  before 
opening. 

Salria  anymlifolia.— One  of  the  very  prettiest 
species  of  this  extensive  genus. 

Primula  japonica. — An  instance  of  the  eccentri- 
cities of  this  unusual  season. 

Neriiie  Mans< Hi.— This  species  flowers  regularly 
every  year,  and  is  far  more  reliable  than  N.  Fother- 
gilli,  which  has  frequently  failed  to  bloom. 

Xerinc  iindulata  has  also  flowered  regularly. 

Sparmannia  africana  always  grows  well,  but 
has  sometimes  missed  flowering  ;  the  wet  season 
seems  to  have  improved  the  plant. 

Chorizema  Chandleri.— This  old  shrub  seems  to 
be  failing  after  four  years  of  constant  and  excessive 
flowering. 

E.coyonum  purga.—A  very  free  growing  and  free 
flowering  species  of  easy  culture. 

Bourardia  tripliylla. —Three  bushes  on  a  hot 
exposed  dry  ledge  are  regularly  covered  with 
flowers  during  the  whole  summer — B.  President 
(iarfield,  B.  flavescens  fl.-pl.,  and  B.  corymbiflora  ; 
these  have  not  been  subjected  to  so  long  a  trial, 
having  only  been  planted  out  one  year  in  the 
case  of  the  first  mentioned  and  the  others  for 
two  years,  but  after  the  wet  season  they  have 
made  much  progress  and  promise  to  establish 
themselves  as  strongly  as  triphylla. 

Putoria  calahrica.-A.  trailing  plant  brought  from 
Southern  Spain  and  quite  hardy  here  in  rock 
crevices  ;  a  persistent  bloomer. 

Mestmhryanlhemum  liyrinum. — Like  some  fifteen 
other  species  here,  this  promises  to  be  quite  hardy 
on  rocks. 

Crtsifix  COT-ymio.^a. —Breaks  up  from  the  roots 
after  every  winter,  and  flowers  profusely  in  a  sunny 
situation. 

Tulliayhia  violacea  flowers  throughout  summer 
and  autumn. 

Ayathea  C(vleitif!.—lt  is  not  safe  to  trust  to 
unprotected  plants  for  stock,  although  they 
frequently  survive  the  winters. 

Leucanthemuia  nipponicmn. — A  most  robust  free 
flowering  and  useful  plant. 

Diplacus  glutinoius.—Qaite  hardy  and  often  self 
sown. 

Lagunaria  Patermni.—'iiow  about  6  feet  high, 
growing  rapidly,  and  flowering  very  freely  from 
August  to  November. 

Myrtus  communis.— The  Myrtles  have  flowered 
more  than  ever  abundantly  this  summer. 

Cyclamen  per.-iicum.—Juat  coming  out,  a  few 
samples  enclosed. 

Kniphofia  ?nH«(//ora.— Spikes  too  large  for  the 
box  and  scarcely  yet  out ;  one  sent  as  a  sample. 

Morina  loiiy'ifolia.—A  very  late  flower  sent; 
seed  ripened  and  already  sown. 

Polyyala  o7J/jo.siVi/o/iV(.— This  shrub  is  never  with- 
out flowers  in  winter  or  summer. 
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Abelia  rupestris. — Doing  very  well  after  two 
years  out. 

Bowkeria  triphylki. — A  scrophulariaceous  shrub, 
the  last  of  many  flowers  fell  a  few  days  ago. 

Sollya  heteropliylla,  Oeiiiiita  racemosa,  E/eaijinix 
Tnacropliyllu^,  Rosa  hracteata,  and  AmaryU'iH 
helladoiina. — Very  late. 

[We  hope  some  one  will  explain  the  cause  of  the 
Bignonia  buds  dropping. — Ed.] 


La  France  and  Augustine  Guinoisseau 
Roses. — The  Sport. 

"C."  (Herts)  sends  flowers  of  these  beautiful 
Roses,  and  the  following  letter  which  accompanied 
them  will  interest  rosarians  :  "  I  send  you  two 
Roses,  both  from  the  same  plant,  and  you  will  see 
that  one  is  distinctly  La  France  and  the  other  one 
Augustine  Guinoisseau.  The  plant  is  on  its  own 
roots,  and  in  summer  the  flowers  are  always  of  the 
latter  type,  but  in  autumn  it  has  frequently  thrown 
both.  I  believe  Augustine  tiuinoisseau  was  a 
sport  from  the  former,  so  it  is  a  case  of  throwing 
back  to  the  original.  I  have  seen  with  surprise  in 
two  or  three  instances  where  lists  of  autumn  Roses 
have  been  given  that  Augustine  Guinoisseau  has 
not  been  included.  Here  it  is  tlu  autumn  bloom 
par  excdlence,  and  never  fails,  though  we  have  by 
no  means  ideal  conditions  for  Rose  growing — rather 
shallow  soil  on  chalk,  and  on  exposed  situation 
nearly  400  feet  above  sea  level." 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM    BEALE. 


Sweet  Peas  in  Late  October. 
Mr.  Hugh  Aldersey  sends  from  Aldersey  Hall, 
Chester,  a  remarkable  gathering  of  Sweet  Peas  for 
the  season  ;  the  flowers  were  exceptionally  beauti- 
ful in  colouring  and  very  large,  a  bunch  that 
brought  a  ray  of  summer  into  a  gloomy  October 
day.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  flowers 
were  raised  at  Aldersey  Hall.  We  well  remember 
the  previous  flowers,  and  thought  them  finer  than 
any  other  Sweet  Peas  we  have  either  seen  or 
received  this  summer.  Mr.  Aldersey's  note  is  as 
follows  :  "On  June  9  last  I  sent  you  some  bunches 
of  Sweet  Peas,  the  result  of  cross-fertilisation.  I 
now  send  some  flowers  from  the  same  plants,  which 
have  been  in  bloom  since  May,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  allowed  them  to  run  to  seed.  Cross-ferti- 
lisation certainly  adds  vigour  to  the  plants  and 
apparently  lengthens  their  period  of  flowering,  as 
the  named  varieties,  though  sown  later,  have  been 
over  for  a  long  time.  Plants  from  pots  sown  in 
autumn  may  be  planted  out  early  with  safety  and 
bloom  earlier  than  those  sown  in  spring." 


Fious  REPENS  Fruiting. 

Mr.  Strugnell  sends  from  the  Gardens,  Rood 
Ashton,  Trowbridge,  fruits  of  Ficus  repens,  which 
we  hope  to  illustrate  shortly,  with  the  following 
note  :  "  For  furnishing  the  walls  of  stove  or  green- 
house, and  particularly  those  inclined  to  dampness, 
and,  therefore,  difficult  to  maintain  in  a  clean  and 
presentable  state,  this  creeping  Fig  is  a  really 
serviceable  plant.  Though  so  familiar  for  such 
purposes,  it  would  seem  that  few  have  seen  its 
fruits.  It  is  kept  regularly  sheared,  which  is  a 
much-needed  necessity,  and  therefore  the  plants 
cannot  fruit.  The  actual  fruiting  growth  assumes 
quite  another  character,  being  so  much  larger  and 
coarser  in  leaf  and  branch.  That  from  which  the 
fruit  sent  was  gathered  has  been  growing  for  two 
or  three  years  and  kept  restricted  only  by  pruning, 
so  as  to  confine  it  within  reasonable  limits,  and 
trained  to  wires  separated  from  the  wall.  It  re- 
quired two  years  before  it  produced  a  fruit  crop 
from  the  first  issue  of  the  fruiting  shoot,  and  even 
now  few  are  given.  Though  many  have  seen  this 
during  the  past  three  years  only  one  among  the 
interested  visitors  can  recall  an  instance  of  its  fruit- 
bearing  character,  so  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
anything  less  than  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  only 
needful  when  a  strong  shoot  appears  to  retain  it 
and  allow  it  to  grow  unchecked  for  a  time — perhaps 
two  years— to  give  the  desired  result." 

[Notes  upon  several  interesting  contributions  to 
the  "Editor's  Table"  have  been  left  over  until 
next  week  owing  to  pressure  upon  space.  —  Ed.] 


We  much  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
William  Beale,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Hambro, 
Esq.,  Hayes  Place,  Hayes,  Kent.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Beale  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who 
knew  him,  for  at  the  last  Drill  Hall  meeting,  on 
October  1.3,  he  had  an  exhibit  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  to  which  a  silver  medal  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Beale  was  at  the  Drill  Hall  and  apparently  in 
his  usual  health.  He  recently  took  cold,  however, 
and  pneumonia  supervened,  with  the  result  that 
Mr.  Beale  died  on  Sunday  last.  Mr.  Beale's  father 
was  formerly  head  gardener  at  Hayes  Place,  and 
Mr.  William  Beale  worked  there  for  some  years. 
He  was  formerly  in  Baron  Rothschild's  garden  in 
Vienna.  Mr.  Beale  was  only  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child.  The 
funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday. 
It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  record  the  death  of 
my  excellent  friend  Mr.  W.  Beale,  who  died  after 
a  very  short  illness  (only  a  few  days'  duration) 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  25th  inst. ,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  years.  Mr.  Beale 
was  well  known  and  much  respected  by  high  and 


unique  collections  of  alpines.  Primulas,  and  other 
hardv  plants.  His  success  was  due  to  his  untiring 
energy,  thoroughness,  and  conscientiousness.  His 
loss  is  deeply  mourned  by  his  young  wife,  as  well 
as  by  his  parents,  sisters,  and  many  friends.  He 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Hayes  on  Tuesday 
last.  G.  Reuthe. 


the   late   MR.  WILLIAM    BEALE. 

low,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
lived,  but  in  the  horticultural  world  here  and  on 
the  Continent.  His  cheerful  disposition  and  great 
professional  knowledge,  which  he  was  always  glad 
to  impart  to  all  who  cared  to  know,  made  him 
many  friends,  and,  speaking  from  ray  own  expe- 
rience, I  have  rarely  found  a  man  more  genuine 
and  so  ready  to  help.  Mr.  Beale  gained  his 
extensive  knowledge  as  an  apprentice  and  journey- 
man in  some  of  the  principal  English  nurseries. 
After  that  he  went  for  four  years  to  the  famous 
establishment  at  Ferricres,  near  Paris,  and  thence 
to  Baron  Rothschild's  garden  at  Vienna  for  seven 
years,  where  he  spent  some  of  the  most  happy 
years  of  his  life.  About  four  years  ago  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  at  Hayes  Place,  Hayes,  Kent, 
under  E.  A.  Hambro,  Esq.,  serving  this  gentleman 
faithfully  till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  well 
known  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  meetings  and  shows,  and  took  many 
prizes  as  a  grower  of  Grapes  and  fruit  generally 
(taking  his  last  medal  only  on  the  13th  inst.  for  a 
fine  lot  of  Grapes),  also  hardy  flowers  and  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  Under  his  appreciative 
and   kind   employer  he  formed  one  of   the  most 


NOTES    FROM 
MARKETS. 


THE 


Begonia  Gloiee  de  Lorrai.se. — Several  market 
growers  are  now  growing  this  useful  Begonia,  and 
already  it  may  be  seen  in  the  market.  It  is  rather 
early  for  there  to  be  any  great  demand  for  it,  and 
the  prices  are  consequently  rather  low.  The  Turn- 
ford  Hall  variety  may  also  be  seen,  and  the  price 
has  come  down  to  quite  a  reasonable  figure. 

Varhena.  Mis.s  E.  Willmott. — Several  growers 
have  grown  this  well  in  pots  this  season,  and  even 
on  October  '20  some  good  plants  were  in  the 
market.  It  is  certainly  a  most  effective  plant  for 
decorations,  and  private  growers  should  follow  the 
example  of  the  market  growers.  It  is  very  pretty 
in  the  conservatory. 

Chrysaii/hemumK. — Mr.  G.  Shawyer  of  Cranford, 
who  grows  for  Covent  Garden  Market,  has  beeo 
cutting  some  good  early  varieties.  Although 
exclusively  a  market  nursery,  Mr.  Shawj'er  ha» 
given  some  attention  to  raising  new  varieties,  and 
has  been  very  successful,  those  that  he  has  beet» 
growing  this  season  being  chiefly  sorts  raised  by 
him.self.  Some  of  these  received  certificates  front 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  last  season,, 
and  as  grown  this  year  thev  have  proved  fully 
worthy  of  the  distinction.  Of  those  noted  Black 
Prince  was  one  of  the  best,  being  of  a  rich  crimson, 
with  gold  reverse,  and  flowers  of  good  size  and 
substance  ;  Murillo,  soft  rosy  pink  ;  Miss  B. 
Miller,  deep  yellow  ;  Nellie  Blake,  a  bronzy  red, 
something  after  the  old  favourite  Source  d'Or,  bufc 
a  little  deeper  in  colour  and  much  earlier  ;  Autumu 
Sun,  yellow,  with  a  bronzy  red  shading  ;  and  some 
vet  unnamed  seedlings  were  very  promising.  Mr. 
.Shawyer  disbuds  and  gets  from  six  to  nine  good 
blooms  on  a  plant.  He  has  been  sending  about 
.3(10  dozen  blooms  to  Covent  Garden  Market  daily, 
and  these  have  made  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
—A.  H. 

Proposed  flower  marhl  for  Dinidee. — A  proposal 
nf  considerable  importance  to  the  florists  of  th& 
Dundee  district  is  at  present  under  consideration, 
and  is  likely  to  meet  with  acceptance.  It  is  that- 
a  portion  of  the  Craig  Street  Market  should  be  set,, 
apart  as  a  flower  market.  The  question  has  beeo 
under  the  consideration  of  the  markets  sub- 
committee, and  a  meeting  has  taken  place  between 
them  and  the  florists.  The  latter  generally 
approved  of  the  plan  submitted  for  their  con- 
sideration, but  a  decision  is  not  likely  to  be  taken 
for  some  time. 


SOCIETIES. 

CROYDON  HORTICrLTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  their  rooms  on  Tuesday,  the  2()th  inst.,  a  large  assembly 
of  members  listened  lo  a  highly  practical  paper  on  "A. 
Year's  Work  in  the  Vinery,"'  read  liy  Mr.  \V.  Taylor,  Tewkes- 
bury Lodge  Gardens,  Forest  Hill,  who  is  a  grower  of 
cunsitierable  eminence  in  the  horticultural  world.  To  illus- 
trate his  paper  he  brought  a  collection  of  Grapes,  including 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  be&t  twelve  varieties  grown, 
and  the  splendid  clusters  created  admiration  and  apprecia- 
tion from  all  present,  which  showed  the  master  hand  of  a 
skilled  cultivator  in  producing  such  specimens.  The  lecturer 
commenced  with  the  operation  of  making  up  the  Vine 
border,  details  of  which  he  gave  most  fully,  as  also  the 
ditt'erent  modes  of  siructure  each  vinery  might  be,  together 
with  the  heating  apparatus  required.  Following  the  estab- 
lishment of  A'ines  in  the  vinery,  he  passed  on  to  the  treat- 
ment re<iuired  in  each  month  of  the  year,  so  that  from  the 
commencement  of  January  to  the  end  of  December  the 
methods  he  adopted  were  expounded  by  him  most  lucidly. 
for  his  audience  to  profit  by.  A  discussion  by  some  of  the 
members  followed,  and  to  questions  asked  Mr.  Taylor  replied 
fully.  At  the  conclusion,  the  chairman  (Mr.  M".  J.  Simpson) 
proposed  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Taylor,  which 
was  carried  with  applause. 

The  next  meeting  is  on  Friday  next,  November  6,  when 
Mr.  R.  B.  Leech,  Wood  Hall  Gardens,  Dulwieh,  will  lecturft 
on  "Fruit  Hottling,"  and  to  this  lecture  the  lady  friends  o 
members  are  invited. 
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ROYAL    HORTICl'LTLTRAL    SOCIETY. 
TnKRK  was  an  excellent  display  of  (lowers  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on    Tuesday  last,  and   Orchios    contributeil  moat  largely  ; 
these  were  shown  extensively,  and  many  choice  ones  were  to 
he   seen.     (_'hrysantheinuras.    stove    plants,    Pelarjjoniuins, 
tuheruns  PietiMnias,  and  Asters  were  all  well  shown,  making 
an  unusually  fine  display  for  so  late  in  the  season. 
Okchid  Committkk. 
Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch.  Eiq.  (chairman),  IMessrs.  .Tames 
0"Hrien.  J.  G.  Fowler,  H.    Little,  J.   AYilson   Potter.   W.    H. 
WliitP.  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.   Youne.   W.  B'-xhII,  J.  \V.  Odell, 
F.  J.  Thorne,  M.  Gleeson,  G    F.  Moore,  F.  O.  Ashton.  A.  A. 
JllcUean,  Francis  Wellesiley,  E.  Hill.  James  Douelas,  Norman 
C.  C(H)k8on,  Jeremiah  Colman,  Walter  Cohh,   H.  JI.  Pollett, 
de  H.  Orawshay,  H.  Ballantitie,  and  W.  A.  Bilney. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton.  Jlradford,  Yorks, 
showed  an  admirable  lot  nf  Orchids,  all  well  crown  and 
finely  llowered.  Oncidium  Forhesii  and  O.  varicosum  made 
a  showy  barkcround.  Cattleya  lahiata  was  larcely  shown, 
and  other  orchids  included  were  varieties  of  (.)(lontoKl"S8iini 
crispum,  r-jcliu-(.'attleya  luminosa  aurifera,  L  -C.  haroldinna, 
Cattleya  Iris,  Lxlia  pricstans,  C.  Fernand  Denis,  C.  Mrs. 
Pitt,  C.  chamherlainiana,  C.  Nettnr,  C.  Lottie,  and  L.-C. 
hiniinosa.  making  a  charming  display  of  hybrids  of  beautiful 
c<»louring.  Miltonia  bleuana  grandiflrira,  Urassia  lawrence- 
ana  longissima,  Cypripedium  Cliarlesworthii,  C.  insiyne 
Dorothy,  C.  Hitchinsa?  (Charlesworlhii  x  insignel,  C.  I'ltor 
(lawrenceannm  X  sanderiannm).  and  others  were  also  shown  ; 
indeed,  the  display  was  full  of  really  good  things.  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Yeitch  and  Suiis,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhi- 
bited an  excellent  display  of  ('attleya«,  Liclias.  and  La'lio- 
Cattleyas.  Cattleya  labiata  wa<<  lareelv  shown,  and  others 
prominent  were  C.  Mrs.  J-  W.  Whiteley,  L.  digbvano- 
purpurata.  L.-C.  Hermes,  C.  Bactin,  L  -C.  Nysa.  L.-C.  Decia, 
v..  Chloe,  L.-C.  bletchleyensis  var.,  C.  Mantinii,  and  L.-C 
Bryan,  altogether  a  very  fine  display  of  hybrid  Orchids 
Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

IHron  Schmder,  The  Dell,  E-jham  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine),  exhibited  a  collection  of  very  fine  Orchids,  the  plants 
splendidly  flowered.  Dendrobinni  schmderianum  (original 
variety),  D.  s.  alba,  D.  farinosnni.  odontoLdossum  cristuim 
eanderianum,  Cattleya  lahiata  Dell  variety.  L.-C.  Mme.  Chas. 
Maron,  C.  howringiana  (one  plant  bearing  si.x  racemes), 
L.-C.  haroldiana,  C.  vigeriana,  and  L.-C.  Tiresias  were  among 
the  best.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

The  group  from  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  contained  numerous 
very  good  Cattleyas,  for  instance,  C.  Jabiata.  C.  1.  ca-iulea. 
C.  howringiana  lilacina,  C.  labiata  illustre.  C.  1.  Master  J. 
Colman,  C.  1.  venosa,  C.  Mantinii,  and  C.  anrea.  Lielia 
Perrini,  Odontoglossum  Mulus,  Masdevallia  Davisii,  M. 
cuculata,  Lycaate  Skinneri  alba  ;  some  good  Cyprinediums 
were  also  shown  in  this  interesting  display.  Silver-gilt 
Flora  medal. 

Mr.  James  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  showed  a  gnnipof  Orchids 
that  contained  some  very  good  CypripediumQ,  notably  C. 
insigne  Sanders,  C.  i.  Ballre.  C.  i,  Ernestii,  C.  i.  aureum, 
C.  i.  sylbetense.  C.  i.  Haretleld  Hall  variety,  C.  teeanum 
virginalis,  C,  T.  B.  Haywood,  and  others.  Cattleya  Mantinii, 
C.  labiata.  Odontoelos^nm  grande,  Oncidium  kramerianum, 
and  Dendrobium  Phabenopsia  schroderianura  were  also  very 
well  shown.    Silver  Flura  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Cd,,  Enfield.  N.,  showed  fine 
Phahenopsis  Aphrodite  (aniabilis)  and  P.  leucarrhoda.  The 
plants  bore  splendid  leaves  and  racemes.  Other  notable 
Orchids  in  Mr.  Low's  group  were  Cypripedium  Desdemona 
(C.  Gowerii  x  C.  niveum),  C.  insicne  Laura  Kimball.  Cattleya 
lahiata  Pride  of  Southgate,  Cymbidium  atline,  Oncidium 
varicosum,  0.  Rogersi.  Burlinstnnia  venusta.  Cattleya 
howringiana  lilacina,  and  Oncidium  ornithorhyncum.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

Captain  Uolford.  C.S.I. ,  Tetbury,  Gloucester  (Orchid 
grower,  Mr.  Alexander),  was  given  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a 
group  of  choice  Orchids.  Cattleya  Mantinii  nobilior,  C. 
aurea,  C.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  C.  Fernand  Davis,  LecIio- 
Cattleya  Sunray,  Cypripedium  laurenceanum  x  callosum. 
C.  Milo  W'e<!tonbirt  var.,  C.  Charles  Richman,  C.  Niohe,  C. 
Euryades,  Yauda  crerulea,  Odontoglossum  crispo-harryanum. 
and  Zveo-Colax  wiganianus  superbus  were  among  the  best. 
Silver  Floramedal. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  in  their  group  of 
Orchids  exhibited  numerous  good  Cypripediums,  such  as 
C.  Acta'us,  C.  arlhurianum,  C.  triumphans,  C.  lamontianum, 
C.  Miss  Louise  Fowler,  and  C.  Almos.  La-lia  elegans  schil- 
leriana,  Ladio  -  Cattleya  bletchleyensis.  L.-C.  Acis,  L.C. 
luminosa,  L.-C.  illustris,  Cattleya  Miss  Williams,  Zygo^Colax 
amesianus,  and  Cymbidium  aftine  were  also  well  shown. 
Silver  Flora  meda'. 

H.  S  Goodson,  Esq..  Fairlawn,  West  Hill,  Putney,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Orchids  that  included  Yanda  cierulea,  Dendro- 
bium formosum,  various  Cypiipediums,  Cattleya  labiata, 
Oncidium  varicosum.  and  others.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Cattleya  labiata  Fieldenii,  a  supposed  natural  hybrid, 
flowered  from  a  small  importation  sent  from  South  America 
in  lOO.t,  was  shown  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Fielden,  Tadcaster  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton).  A  flower  of  Cattleya  granulosa 
aurea  was  also  sent  by  Mr.  Clayton. 

Cattleya  Fabia  var.  Peetersi  was  finely  shown  by  M.  A.  A. 
Peeters,  Brussels.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  aurea  and  C. 
lahiata  Peetersi. 

Mr.  U.  A.  Tracy,  Twickenham,  showed  Cattleya  labiata 
H.  Rider  Haggard. 

Cypripedium  insigne  montanura  magniftcum  and  C.  i.  The 
Queen  were  well  shown  by  G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Bourton-ou- 
the-Water  (gardener,  Mr.  Page). 

H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesborne  (gardener,  Mr.  Walters), 
showed  racemes  of  Habenaria  carnea,  cut  from  a  plant  with 
eieht  racemes.  Calanthe  veratrifolia  x  Stevensi,  Burbidgea 
iiitida,  and  Arundina  chinensis  with  reed-like  growth  and 
smaller  flowers  than  A.  bambus:efolia  were  also  shown  by 
Mr.  Elwes. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (Orchid 
grower,  Mr.  White),  sent  Dendrobium  amplum,  Gomesa  (sp.) 


and  Cjcloeyne  fucescens,  also  Cattleya  Mrs.  Endicott  and 
Cattleya  Ella 

In  a  ndscellaneous  grcup  of  stove  plants  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams,  UoUoway,  showed  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums,  at-d 
other  Or»:hid3. 

Cut  racemes  of  Renanlhera(Yanda)  Lowii  were  well  shown 
by  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  South  Woodford. 
Nkw  Okchids. 
A  ftrst-cla<i8  certificate  was  given  to 

Lii-lin  Cattfei/a  ftvttvianfi  refjale. ~'n\ia  is  a  handsome  and 
ihiely  cfdoured  varietv.  althoujih  some  experts  weie  inclined 
to  think  it  hardly  surticiently  distinct  to  merit  a  ttrst-class 
certificate.  The  broad,  frilled  lip  is  rich  purple-crimson, 
and  the  lung  throat  is  partly  lined  with  yelluw  ;  sepals  and 
petals  are  hutf  and  purple,  butf  predominating  in  the  sepals 
From  Sir  Tievor  Lawrence,  B^rt.,  Burford,  Dorking  (Orchid 
grower,  Mr.  White). 

Phaiu-Cvmbidium  Chard uarense.— This  is  a  remarkable 
flower,  in'  that  it  is  a  new  bi-generic  hybrid,  between 
Cynibidinra  gitranteum  and  Phaius  grandifolius.  So  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  appearance  of  the  flower  it  diflers 
little  from  Phaius.  The  colour  of  petals  and  sepals  is  yellow, 
tinged  with  brown.  The  lip  is  heavily  lined  with  deep  red- 
Imiwn  upon  a  yellow  ground.  The  plant  is  vigorous  and  of 
Phaius-like  growth.  From  G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chardware, 
Bimrton-on-the-Water  (gardener,  ilr.  Page). 

LtfUo-CaUleya  /laroltiiana  John  B r ad shav.— One  of  the 
most  handsonie  Lsclio-Cattleyas  yet  shown.  Not  only  is  the 
lip  richly  coloured  hut  the  petals  also.  Ladia  lenebiosa  and 
Cattleya  hardyana  are  the  parents.  The  lip  is  large,  a  rich 
deep  velvet  purple.  The  petals  are  beautifully  tinged  with 
purple  upon  a  bufT  yellow  ground;  the  yellow  sepals  are 
faintlv  tinged  with  purple  also.  From  John  Bradshaw,  Esq., 
The  Grange,  Southgate  {gardener,  Mr.  G.  Whitelegge). 
Awards  of  merit  were  iriven  to] 

Catdei/a  < i autiierii.— This  is  a  very  attractive  flower  of 
unusually  delicate  colouring.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
pale  lilac,  tinged  with  Iniff  in  the  centre,  and  the  Mat,  broad 
lip  is  purple,  creamy  while  at  the  base  of  and  in  the  throat. 
The  parents  are  C.  leopotdiana  and  C.  Schibderre.  From 
Baron  Schioder,  The  Dell,  Eghani  (gardener,  Mr-.  Ballantine). 
Cattltva  tahia  var.  Mary  de  M'avrin.^C.  labiata  alba  and 
C.  aurea  are  the  parents  of  this  remarkably  pretty  hybrid. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  and  the  lip  is  a 
blending  of  rich  pale  purple  and  white,  with  the  yellow  of 
the  throat  running  into  it.  The  flower  is  of  splendid  form. 
From  M.  A.  A.  Peeters.  Brussels. 

Caftleua    F.    \V.    Wi'tan   Peetera  van'ety.—C    schillerlana 
and  C.  aurea  are  the  parents  of  this  variety,  a  distinct  and 
handsome  flower,  with  stiff  buff  sepals  and  petals  linced 
with  pur-ple,  and  a  large,  handsome  lip,  rich  purple,  marked 
with  In-own  and  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  throat.     From  M. 
Peeters.     Award  of  merit. 
A  botanical  certiflcale  was  awarded  to 
Ca-loayne  fucescent,  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
Burford,  Dorking  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  WhiteX 
Fruit  ani>  Veoktable  Committee. 
Present:    Geor-ge   Kunyanl,   E3(|.    (chaiiman),   Messrs.   J- 
Cheal,  George  Woodward,  T.  W.  Bates,  S.   Mortimer,  Alex- 
Dean,  Henry  Esling,  Georee  Keif,  Horace  J.   Wright,  G.  T. 
Miles,  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  J.  Ja.|uesi,  G.  Reynolds,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J. 
Willaid,  G.  Norman,  Georce  Wythes,  and  A.  H.  Pearson. 

Mr.  J.  Ambrose,  Cheshrmt,  exhibited  the  new  Grape 
Melton  Constable  Seedling  in  excellent  form.  Cut  bunches 
and  also  fruiting  pot  Yint-s  were  shown.  The  two  bunches 
cut  from  the  mother  Yine  weiched  7.Ub  ;  the  berries  were 
very  large,  well  coloured,  and  the  bunches  splendidly  filled. 
This  new  Grape  is  not  yet  ripe,  so  it  was  not  shown  before 
the  committee.  This  Mr.  Ambrose  hopes  to  do  later;  he 
considers  it  to  be  at  its  best  about  Christmas.  It  certainly 
appears  to  imprctve  by  keeping;  the  flavour  is  very  sweet, 
skin  firm,  and  the  Grape  travels  well.  As  previously  stated, 
the  parents  are  Lady  Hastings  nnd  Grus  Colmar.  Mr. 
Ambrose  also  showed  some  fine  Blenheim  Orange  Apples, 
cut  Roses,  and  cut  Carnations. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Apples  Colonel  Yaughan 
and  Blenheim  Orange  from  Tulse  Hill. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  given  to  some  fine  Celeriac 
flora  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  gardener  to  S.  Heilbut,  Esq.,  The 
Lodge,  Holyport. 

Mr.  J.  Pritchard.  Westgate  Street,  Gloucester,  showed 
Marrows,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Yokes,  King's  Worthy,  Winchester, 
seedling  Apples. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present  :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Drnery,  H.  B.  May,  James  Walker,  R.  Dean,  John  Green, 
J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings.  William  Howe,  C.  R.  Fielder, 
Charles  Dixon,  J.  A.  Nix,  Charles  Jeffries,  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
H.  J.  Cutbush,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  William  Cuthhertson, 
H.  J.  Jones,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  Charles  E.  Shea, 
Georee  Nicholson,  J.  Fraser,  Edward Mawley,R.  W.  Wallace, 
and  E.  T.  Cook. 

Probably  one  ('f  the  most  sumptuous  and  attractive  of 
exhibits  was  that  of  cut  zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Son,  Swanley.  Trusses,  pips,  and  colour,  each 
and  all  were  superb,  and  to  this  we  add  that  with  a  half- 
dozen  trusses  to  each  vase  the  table  of  these  valuable 
winter  flowers  constituted  both  an  attraction  and  a  feast. 
Well  known  as  are  Messrs.  Cannell  as  growers  of  this  class, 
it  is  only  in  justice  that  we  say  they  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
set  up  so  fine  a  lot.  We  take  a  few  of  the  finest  of 
this  fine  lot  :  The  Si'dar,  crimson-scarlet ;  Princess  of  Wales, 
cerise-scarlet;  Birbara  Hope,  pink  ;  Mrs.  Charles  Pearson, 
deep  pink,  scarlet  shaded  ;  The  Mikado,  cerise-scarlet  ; 
Piince  of  Orange,  very  fine  ;  Mark  Twain,  pink-scarlet,  with 
whitish  spots;  Lord  Strathcona,  crimson,  white  eye;  and 
Chaucer,  rosy  pink,  with  salmon  eye.  Mrs.  Georee  Cadbury, 
a  fine  pink  ;  Lady  Roscoe.  soft  rosy  pink  ;  and  Countess  of 
Dudley,  crimson,  with  white  eye  and  lines  radiating  there- 
from, were  other  good  kinds.  The  same  firm  set  up  boxes 
and  vases  of  Clirysanthemums  in  variety.  Of  those  in  the 
large-flowered  class  Alfristou  is  flue  in  crimson  and  gold; 


gold.  Some  single  kinds  were  also  shown,  and  of  these  Mary 
Anderson  and  Paris  Daisy  were  tlie  bett.  Silver  Flora  medal. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited  Kniphofla 
parviflora,  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  K.  Clots,  a  red- 
scarlet  kind  with  long  protruding  anthers. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  showed  a 
mixed  group  of  Crotons,  Draca'nas,  Coidylines,  Palms, 
Aralla  eleaantissima,  small  Orange  trees  in  fiuit  in  pots, 
I>raca-na  Yictoria,  and  Tree  Carnations  Mrs.  Brooks  and 
Wiliinm  Cutbush,  ceiise-scarlel.  An  effective  group  of 
useful  material. 

Mr.  Nurtnair  Davis,  Framtteld,  Sussex,  showed  Chrysan- 
themums in  his  own  inimitable  way.  Not  many  kinds,  but 
those  shown  were  flne  characteristic  examples.  Bold  vases 
occupied  the  centre,  and  with  huge  blossonrs  overhanging 
had  a  fine  effect.  Boxes  of  such  as  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  a 
lerra-cotta  shade,  very  flne;  J.  R.  Cpton,  rich  golden; 
Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  white;  General  Hutton,  bronzy  gold; 
Mrs.  W.  Mease,  softest  yellow  or  cream,  very  beautiful; 
Beauty  of  Leigh,  deep  golden  yellow  ;  Lady  Pearce,  a  novelty 
for  i;iU4,  ivory  white  with  greenish  eye,  very  flne;  Mme. 
Carnot,  pure  white  and  of  fine  size ;  F.  S.  Yallis,  a  finely- 
formed  drooping  Japanese  of  rich  yellow  colour,  with  Miss 
Olive  Miller,  pink,  were  among  the  best.  Eulalias,  Palms, 
Crotons,  and  Ferns  interspersed  heie  and  there  materially 
assisted  the  grouping  of  a  really  meiitorious  lot  of  flowers. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  showed  a  group  of  Dracsenas 
in  many  kinds,  arranging  them  on  the  floor.  We  take 
Monarch,  Lord  Roberts,  Diadem  splendens,  Perfection, 
Alsace  Lorraine,  and  Triumph  as  among  the  best  of  the 
coloured  forms,  while  Lindeni  canna-folia  represented  the 
green  and  stiiped  forms.  Dr-.  Hanelli  is  also  a  green-leaved 
sort  in  the  way  of  D  congesta,  but  with  broader  foliage  and 
a  more  compact  growth.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Guthrie,  East  Haddon  Hall,  Northampton, 
exhibited  Begonia  Mrs.  Mary  Guthrie,  a  tuberous  kind 
apparently,  of  a  low  compact  growth,  and  with  large  salmon- 
pink  Mowers  in  profusion.    A  large  basket  was  shown. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  a  large  exhibit 
of  Chrysanthemums,  many  very  fine,  ilafeking  Hero.  Miss 
Mildred  Ware,  fawn  or  terra-cotta ;  t^ueen  Alexandra, 
bronzy  orange;  H.  E  Hayman,  orange;  Loid  Alverstone, 
deep  maroon  and  gold;  Miss  Olive  Miller,  lilac-pink  ;  F.  S. 
Yallis,  yellow  ;  Exmouth  Rival,  rich  velvety  maroon,  intense 
colour  ;  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bryce,  white  incurved.  A  basket  of 
Cai nations  also  came  from  Mr.  Godfiey.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Some  scarlet  Tree  Carnations  were  shown  by  S.  Morris, 
Es<|.,  Writham  Hall,  Norfolk  (gardener,  Mr-.  Henley). 
Adelaide  and  Elizabeth,  the  former  of  a  rather  bushy 
habit,  the  latter  tall  and  thin. 

A  line  batch  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lori-aine  and  G.  de 
Lorraine  alba  came  from  Mr.  G.  Lange,  Hampton,  Middle- 
sex. Of  the  white  there  were  some  two  dozen  large  speci- 
mens, and  rather  less  of  the  original  form.  A  really  flne 
exhibit.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  staged  an  admirable  lot  of 
Chrysanthemums,  both  in  large  vases  with  foliage  and  on 
lioards.  There  were  large  and  small-floweied  kinds ;  the 
arrangement  admirable.  Some  Hood  ones  are  Lady  Acland, 
gold  ;  M.  M.  Ware,  very  fine;  Maude  du  Croa,  soft  yellow 
(see  awards);  Lady  M.  Coriyers,  deep  pink  ;  Master  Seymour, 
crimson  and  gold  ;  Hon.  ilrs.  Acland,  fine  incurved  yellow  ; 
Henry  Perkins,  chestnut ;  Ediih  Smith,  ivory-white  ;  George 
Lawrence,  red-orange ;  and  iL  Waideck  Rousseau,  crimson 
and  butt".  Baskets  of  decorative  kinds,  vases  of  singles,  and 
other  articles  were  filled  with  capital  material.  A  large 
collection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  was  also  shown  liy  Mr. 
Jones.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  showed  a  flne 
group  of  hardy  tb.ings  such  as  Anemones,  Pentstemons, 
Asters  in  variety,  Polygonum  amplexicaule,  Lobelias, 
Phlomis  fruticosa,  Polygnnum  vaccinifolium,  Crocus 
hyematis,  white  ;  C.  vitellinus,  palest  mauve  ;  Primula 
megasifolia,  Leuctijum  autumnalis,  very  charming  ;  Romneya 
Coulteri,  Tritomas,  (.ixalis  lobata,  yellow;  Moriea  longifolia, 
and  a  large  variety  of  outdoor  Cliiysanthemums.  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messr-s.  J.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Cheshiint,  Herts,  set  up  a 
beautiful  exhibit  of  Rosea,  Tea  and  Hybrid  Teas  largely. 
These,  interspersed  with  Lilies,  Lily  of  the  Yalley,  Spirieas, 
and  Ferns,  made  a  goodly  show.  In  another  direction  Mr. 
Ambrose  had  stands  adorned  with  Roses  and  Carnations,  and 
with  Heaths,  Cyclamens,  and  the  like  a  good  effect  was 
secured. 

A  large  assortment  of  Lobelias  of  the  L.  syphilitica  group 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Ladhams,  Southampton.  Some  twenty- 
three  varieties  were  staged  in  colours  varying  from  blue  and 
purple  to  white,  scarlet,  crimson,  pink,  &c. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  Begonias 
of  the  foliage  group,  with  Davidsonia  pruriens,  Diffen- 
bachias,  Dracaena  goldieana,  and  similar  plants. 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  contributed  a  large  group  of 
shrubs  in  pots.  Yeronicas,  Bamboos,  Osmanthus,  var  legated 
Privets.  Aucubas  in  variety  and  in  fruit,  Skimniia  F'ormanii 
in  excellent  fruit,  and  many  more,  a  capital  group  of  useful 
hardy  plants.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Redhill.  had  arranged  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  entrance  a  remarkable  exhibit  of 
Chr-ysanthemums,  in  which  large  and  medium  sized  flowers 
were  freely  interspersed.  Of  the  exhibition  kind  Mayned,  a 
fine  maroon-crimson  with  old  gold  reverse  is  superb  ;  G.  H. 
Kerslake,  white;  Mrs.  Pockett  ;  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  deep 
mauve ;  Exmouth  Rival,  crimson  ;  S.  T.  Wright,  maroon  ; 
Pantia  Ralli,  bronze ;  Lord  Alverstone,  crimson;  Mme.  L. 
Chevi ant,  beautiful  pink  ;  Mrs.  W.  Duckham,  rich  yellow; 
Mary  Inglis,  bronzy  ;  and  Yiviand  Morel,  very  fine.  Many 
beautiful  pot-grown  singles  and  light  decorative  kinds  com- 
pleted a  really  splendid  bank  of  these  attractive  flowers. 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  nice  lot  of 
winter-flowering  Pelargoniums  in  pots.  The  more  showy 
are  Chaucer,  Diyden,  Charles  Maison,  flne  crimson;   Mrs. 


Miss  M.  Ware,  terra-cotta  ;  and  S.  T.  NYright,  maroon  and  1  Charles  Pearson,  Mrs.  Brown  Potter,  rose  ;  Mrs.  G.  Cadbury. 
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pink ;  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  white  ;  E.  Bidwell,  intense  scarlet. 
-A  fine  blue-Bowered  plant  of  dwarf  liabit  is  D.-cdalacanthus 
parvus,  and  a  charming  bit  of  blue  is  rialvia  Pitclieri.  The 
wiuter-floweiinK  Begonias  Agatha,  Ideala,  Julius,  and  Mrs. 
Heal  were  in  great  force,  forming  a  rare  bank  of  colour. 
■Silver  Flora  medal. 

Tree  Carnations  from  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  included 
Ethel  Crocker,  pink ;  Norway,  white  ;  Floriana,  pink  ;  and 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson.  Fairmaid  is  a  soft  piuk  flower,  very 
pleasing. 

Griflinia  hyacinthina  was  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Kromer,  Bandon 
Hill,  Croydon,  the  inflorescence  containing  some  dozen 
•flowers,  the  lilue  and  white  in  great  contrast. 

Aphelandra  blanchetiana  is  a  distinct  plant  from  Messrs. 
William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Begonia  maTiicata  variegata  cristata  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Sander,  St.  Albans. 

In  spite  of  the  torrential  rains  and  other  impediments  to 
good  open-air  flowers,  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  staged  a  remarkaljle  lot  of  Dahlias,  these 
embracing  e.xcellent  Cactus  flowers  in  many  varieties,  quite 
good  in  colour,  and  in  a  large  degree  characteristic.  Pom- 
pons and  good  single-flowered  kinds  also  were  in  plenty, 
while  the  imposing  character  of  the  arrangement  combined 
with  the  plenitude  of  blossoms  made  up  a  most  worthy 
display  ot  these  things  for  so  late  a  date  as  October  27. 
Light  Bamboos,  Grasses,  and  Palms,  with  heie  and  there 
sprays  of  autumn  foliage,  gave  a  flnish  to  the  whole. 

New  Pl.\nts. 

Begonia  Bis  Majesty.— A  tine  variety  that  rightly  may 
belong  to  the  Hne  foliage  section  of  Begonias,  of  which  B.  Rex 
is  typical  of  many.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the 
sort  now  referred  to  really  belongs  to  the  latter  section, 
though  it  is  certainly  a  well-marked  kind.  The  handsome 
leaves  are  about  U  inches  broad  and  9  inches  long,  green 
starred  to  the  centre,  the  remainder  of  a  bronzy  red  with 
green  body  colour  to  a  full  margin  of  a  reddish  hue.  Exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans.  Award  of 
merit. 

Begonia  Our  Queen.— A  most  fascinating  variety,  the 
colour  combination  remarkable.  The  ovate  heart-shaped 
leaves  are  acutely  pointed,  the  chief  colour  an  olive  green 
distinctly  bordered  with  -irregular  rows  of  pinkish  dots, 
outside  which  a  sea  green  hand  is  noted,  the  outer  margin  of 
a  dark  velvety  shade,  and  over  all  a  lustrous  hue  such  as  is 
rarely  seen.  The  tone  of  colour  varies  with  the  age  of  the 
leaf  individually;  it  is  therefore  difticult  to  accurately 
describe  the  charm  that  prevails.  From  Messrs.  .Sander 
and  Co.,  St.  Albans.    Award  of  merit. 

Erica  gracilis  nivalis.— Tlxh  is  a  white  form  of  E.  g. 
autumnalis,  and  as  such  distinct  from  that  other  white  form 
known  as  E.  g.  a.  alba.  In  other  respects  the  plant  is 
identical  with  the  type,  and  will  therefore  form  a  useful 
addition  to  this  small-flowered  group.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Gregory  and  Evans,  Sidcup,  Kent.    Award  of  merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  E.  Holding  (incurved)  —The  colour 
is  of  a  soft  lilac-pink  tone,  the  flower  moderate  in  size  and 
compact.     From  Mr.  Seward,  Hanwell.     Award  of  merit. 

Chrysanthemum.  F.  S.  Valiis.—A  flower  of  flne  proBor- 
tions  and  beautiful  flnish.  It  is  of  the  Japanese  type, 
having  slightly  drooping  florets,  the  clear  rich  yellow  of  the 
petals  of  a  glistening  character.  The  florets  are  rather 
narrow  and  very  numerous.  Exhibited  by  Mr.W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Exmouth  ;  and  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfleld,  Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum  Mawie  du  Cros.—lt  size  is  an  item  for 
satisfiCtion  in  the  show  Chrysanthemum,  it  is  undoubtedly 
contained  in  this  kind  in  no  small  degree.  The  huge  heads 
of  flowers  are  ot  the  largest  size,  the  florets  soft,  clear 
yellow  in  colour,  very  long  and  overlapping.  Obviously  the 
variety  is  strong.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  self 
yellow  kind  and  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  a  shade  between  pale 
fawn  and  terra-cotta,  were  raised  from  the  same  head  of 
seed,  Mme.  Carnot  being  one  of  the  parents.  The  above  was 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  on  behalf  of  the  raiser 
Mr.  A.  du  Cros  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Bullimore).  the  stock 
passing  to  Mr.  Jones  tor  distribution.     Award  of  merit. 

Nephrolepis  Westoni.—A  very  beautilul  and  useful  addi- 
tion to  this  class.  The  slightly  arching  fronds  are  of  a 
plumose  character,  the  pinn.T  some  3  inches  long  and 
strongly  crested  at  the  tips  A  feature  of  the  plant  is  the 
remarkable  way  it  is  furnished  at  the  base  by  means 
of  the  small  shoots  or  runners.  In  this  way  a  pot  of  5-inch 
diameter  is  ample  for  a  plant  of  large  size.  It  will  in  all 
probability  make  an  invaluable  pot  plant  for  market  use. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison,  and  Oragg,  Heston. 
Award  of  merit. 


THE  LADY  WARWICK  COLLEGE. 
On  the  2ilh  inst.  the  Lady  Warwick  College,  which  now  hfis 
its  headiiuarters  at  Studley  Castle  in  Warwickshire,  was 
opened  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  also  presided  at 
the  council  meeting  held  the  same  day.  The  new  home  of 
the  college  is  much  more  suited  to  its  needs  than  were  the 
hostels  at  Reading,  where  the  work  was  much  hampered  by 
want  of  proper  accommodation,  restricted  space,  and  the 
heavy  rates  and  taxes.  Studley  Castle  has  been  acquired  by 
the  college  authorities,  together  with  some  b40  acres 
of  land,  most  of  which,  however,  is  at  present  let  off  as  farm 
land,  some  SO  acres  to  40  acres  being  reserved  for  college 
purposes.  Fiesh  land  can,  of  course,  always  be  taken  in  as 
required.  Studley  Castle  is  delightfully  situated  upon 
rising  ground  about  two  nilLs  from  Studley  Station,  on  the 
li  le  between  Birmingham  and  Evesham,  and  midway 
between  Redditch  and  Alcester.  The  grounds  are  finely 
wooded,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  there  on  Saturday 
last,  we  had  an  opportunity  ot  noting  tlie  coniferic,  ot  which 
the  piuetum  contains  some  fine  specimens,  and  the  general 
collection  of  trees  and  shruljs  in  the  arboretum,  all  of  which 
are  legibly  and  correctly  labelled,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  teaching  value  to  the  students.  There  is  a  good 
walled-in  fruit  and  kitchen  garden,  where,  however,  the 
fruit  trees  are  suffering  from  several  years  of  neglect.  These 
it  is  proposed  to  graft  with  good  varieties,  and   we  may 


confidently  hope  before  long  to  see  them  bearing  satisfactory 
crops  of  fruit.  As  the  term  only  commenced  about  a  month 
ago  there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  do  very  much  towards 
putting  the  neglected  gardens  in  order,  and  especially  as  the 
continual  rains  have  made  the  clay  soil  at  Studley  practi- 
cally unworkable. 

Much,  however,  has  been  done  to  the  houses  ;  they  have 
been  repaired,  painted,  glazed,  Ac,  old  fruit  trees  rooted 
out,  and  the  borders  prepared  for  new  ones.  The  houses 
devoted  to  plant  culture  were  full  ot  seasonable  flowers, 
among  which  Chrysanthemums  figured  largely.  There  were 
several  hundreds  of  these,  bush  plants,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
bloom,  and  those  restricted  to  a  few  stems  with  blooms  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  exhibition  board.  The  stove 
house  was  particularly  bright  and  well  kept,  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  in  great  variety  showing  skilful  culture. 
The  conservatory,  too,  was  gay  with  Salvias,  Pelargoniums, 
and  other  plants  in  flower.  That  the  students  enter 
thoroughly  into  the  work  of  a  garden  and  do  not  shirk  the 
practical  part  was  made  evident  to  us  by  a  number  of  Peach 
trees  in  large  pots.  These  had  just  been  repotted,  and  the 
work,  carried  out  by  the  students,  would  hardly  have  been 
found  fault  with  by  the  most  exacting  ot  head  gardeners.  Here 
we  might  mention  that  the  duties  of  head  gardener  are 
carried  out  by  Miss  May  Crooke,  who  is  also  sub-warden  of 
the  college.  Miss  Crooke  is  imbued  with  so  much  enthu- 
siasm for  her  work  that,  combined  with  the  practical 
instruction  imparted  by  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  who  visits  the 
college  weekly,  the  best  results  are  almost  a  certainty.  The 
warden  of  the  college  is  Miss  Bradley,  and  she  is  ably 
assisted  by  instructors  in  the  various  branches  of  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture  included  in  the  curriculum.  Several  of 
them  are  old  students  of  the  college. 

CoUNCn  Meeting. 

The  council  meeting  was  held  at  3  p.m.  The  Countess  of 
Warwick  presided,  and  was  supported  by  Lord  Coventry, 
Lord  and  Lady  Hertford,  and  others.  After  a  few  opening 
remarks  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  the  warden,  Miss 
Edith  Bradley,  read  the  following  report : 

"  Lady  Warwick,  my  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,— It  is  a 
matter  of  profound  satisfaction  and  honour  to  me  to  be  in  the 
position  of  presenting  a  report  here  at  Studley  Castle  upon 
the  work  of  the  closing  months  of  the  hostel  at  Reading  and 
the  commencement  of  the  new  l^ady  Warwick  College  at 
Studley.  Only  those  who  have  followed  the  agricultural 
scheme  from  the  start  will  understand  what  it  means  to  it 
to  be  in  its  present  surroundings,  and  only  those  again  can 
at  all  appreciate  the  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  women, 
educated  women,  owe  to  our  most  generous  founder.  .  .  . 
Here,  then,  is  our  chance,  our  opportunity  of  '  extending  to 
others  what  we  so  richly  enjoy,' and  if  at  Beading  we  were 
hampered  for  want  of  space,  hampered  by  enormous  rates 
and  taxes  (living  in  a  Royal  borough),  hampered  by  urban 
surroundings,  and.  above  all,  hampered  by  being  spread  over 
four  different  houses,  here  we  have  unlimited  scope  and 
opportunity  of  development  in  every  department,  we  have 
room  for  everyone  under  one  roof,  which  means  so  much  in 
the  way  of  consolidation,  and  that  one  roof  situated  in  the 
most  beautiful  surroundings  possilde.  I  should  like  here  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  last  term's  work  at  Reading. 
After  our  students  discontinued  attending  the  classes  at 
Reading  College  in  July,  1002,  we  had  our  own  lecturers  and 
examiners,  and  a  certiflcate  was  given  by  the  Lady  Warwick 
Hostel  to  those  successful  and  fully-trained  students  who 
won  them.  The  best  testimony  of  the  practical  nature  of 
our  work  can  be  found  in  the  examiners'  reports. 
During  August  the  hostel  was  moved  to  Studley;  one 
might  say  the  move  is  still  going  on.  The  work  of  repair 
and  adaptation  in  this  huge  house  has  been  enormous. 
In  beginning  of  August  it  seemed  as  if  prophecy 
would  be  fulttlled,  so  we  came  and  lived  here,  one  room  out 
of  about  fifty  was  habitable.  Little  by  little  we  ousted  the 
workmen,  but  it  was  impossible  to  open  term  and  house  the 
students  at  all  comfortably  until  September  30.  That  day 
a  large  party  arrived,  and  has  been  added  to  since,  so  we 
now  number  forty-one  students,  and  I  am  expecting  three 
more  at  least  at  the  half  term.  Two  new  ones  have  already 
entered  for  the  ne.xt  term. 

"A  word  as  to  the  various  departments.  Horticulture 
has  always  been  the  largest,  perhaps  liecause  it  presents  the 
best  openings.  .  .  In  poultry  Mr.  George  A.  Palmer  is  the 
instructor ;  he  also  lectures  on  dairy  farming.  Miss  La 
Mothe,  N. D.D.,  also  an  old  student,  is  manager.  The 
manager  of  the  dairy  is  Miss  Hoare,  N.D.D,,  an  old  student. 
Botany  is  taught  by  Miss  Sharpies,  also  an  old  student,  who 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  a  day  a  week  wiih  Professor  Hillhouse 
at  iliriiiingham.  Miss  La  Mothe  deals  with  soils  and  manures, 
and  iliss  Hughes  Jones  with  entomology  and  insect  pests. 
Mr.  Uerrod  is  bee  expert,  assisted  by  Miss  La  ilothe,  and 
book-keeping  and  business  training  is  taught  by  Mr.  Long. 
Birmingham  accountant.  Miss  Crooke  and  myself  have 
invented  a  fruit  steiiliser.  She  did  the  bottling,  and  gained 
two  silver  Banksian  and  a  gold  medal  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Chiswick,  beating  the  trade." 

Ill  her  addiess  L  idy  Warwick  einphasis.'d  the  need  for 
some  scheme  to  enable  women  to  earn  their  own  living, 
and  stated  that  by  a  training  in  gardening  and  the  lighter 
branches  of  agriculture  such  was  made  possible  to  them.  In 
taking  up  this  work  they  must  oveicome  the  prejudices  of 
farmers  and  gardeners.  Lord  Coventry,  Loid  Hertford,  Pro- 
fessor Hillhouse,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  Mr.  Herrod,  and 
others  also  addressed  the  meeting. 


and  several  of  them  were  large  and  of  good  form  and  colour 
Ihe  following  were  the  more  conspicuous  :  - 

Maude  du  Cros.— A  very  large  and  handsome  Japanese 
bloom  of  exhibition  standard,  it  has  long  and  broad  florets, 
pointed  and  slightly  twisted  and  curled,  and  building  up  a 
blooin  of  great  depth.  Colour  pale  sulphur  yellow  on  the 
inside  of  the  florets,  with  a  much  paler  reverse.  First-class 
certificate  to  Mr.  T.  Bullimore,  Canon's  Park  Gardens, 
Edgware,  Herts. 

Mrs.  T.  P.  Brycc— This  is  a  very  large  and  handsome 
incurved  flower  of  good  form  and  compact  build.  Florets 
fairly  broad  and  pointed.  First-class  certificate  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

Miss  E.  Holding  —  Anolher  incurved  of  large  size  and 
globular  form  ;  the  petals  are  broad  and  pointed.  This  is  a 
very  full  flower,  and  when  finished  is  deep  and  solid.  Colour 
silvery  pink.  I'irst-class  certiflcate  to  Mr.  W.  Seward,  The 
Firs,  Hanwell. 

Exmouth  Miml.— This  is  a  splendid  type  of  Japanese 
reflexed  ;  the  flowers  are  of  moderate  size  and  quite  distinct. 
The  petals  are  fairly  broad,  and  the  flower  of  good  form. 
The  colour,  the  chief  point  of  excellence,  may  be  described 
as  a  rich  shade  of  crimson,  with  a  beautiful  golden  bronze 
reverse.     Commendation  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

.Several  other  novelties  deserving  notice  were  shown,  the 
best  of  which  were  Mrs.  George  Judge,  a  lovely  rose-pink 
sport  from  Master  C.  Seymour,  having  broad  petals,  making 
a  desirable  flower  ;  Wilfred  H.  Godfrey,  a  pretty  Japanese 
bloom  with  long  petals  of  a  reddish  crimson  colour  and  deep 
golden  bronze  reverse,  curling  at  the  ends ;  Jlrs.  Bischolf- 
sheim,  a  glorious  sport  from  Lily  Mountford,  colour  rosy 
crimson  on  the  lower  petals  with  a  rich  golden  yellow 
centre  ;  Colonel  Weatherall,  a  striking  rich  and  deep  yellow 
Japanese,  with  long  and  broad  petals  of  spreading  form  ; 
Lady  Pearce,  a  chaste  and  lovely  rich  creamy  white  with  a 
greenish  centre,  petal  long,  broad,  and  slightly  twisted; 
Thorneywood,  which  the  committee  desired  to  see  again,  is 
a  fairly  large  flower  of  refined  appearance  ;  the  petals  are 
long  and  of  medium  width,  and  the  colour  is  a  pleasing 
shade  of  silvery  rose-pink  on  a  cream  ground.  There  was 
a  capital  attendance  of  members. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

Floral  Comjiiittee. 

A  WELL  attended  meeting  was  held  at  Essex  Hall,  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  W.C,  on  Monday  afternoon  last,  2(ith  inst., 
at  three  o'clock,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  being  in  the  chair.  An 
excellent  collection  of  novelties  was  staged,  and  a  high 
standard  being  observed,  but  few  were  recipients  of  the 
coveted  distinctions.  Japan  varieties,  as  novel,  predominated, 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT   AND 
PROVIDENT    SOCIETY. 

The  seventeenth  anniversary  dinner  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  Mr.  Peter  Bair, 
V.M.H.,  being  in  the  chair.  The  company  numbered  about 
100,  and  among  those  present  were  Messrs.  E.  Sherwood, 
Thomas  Cox,  G.  J.  Ingram,  James  Hudson  (hon.  treasurer), 
W.  Y.  Baker,  George  Barr,  Dawkins,  Dawson,  Cowell,  Tivey, 
Brown,  D.  B.  Crane,  W.  P.  Thomson,  C.  H.  Curtis,  J. 
Heal,  Cuthbert,  Bevan,  and  others. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  chairman  gave  that  of 
"The  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society." 
After  eulogising  the  good  work  done  by  the  society,  Mr. 
Barr  said  he  thijught  some  of  the  rules  were  rather  obscurely 
worded,  but  he  understood  that  these  were  about  to  be 
rewritten.  He  was  not  aware  until  recently  that  seedsmen 
were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  society.  He  had  made 
the  matter  known  in  Messrs.  Barr's  warehouses,  and  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  other  seed  houses  would  do  the 
same.  He  hoped  all  present  would  assist  towards  obtaining 
the  10,000  members  he  hoped  to  see  enrolled  within  a  few 
years.  He  would  suggest  that  a  leaflet  be  prepared  to 
circulate  among  young  gardeners,  one  among  nurseries,  and 
still  another  among  seedsmen  ;  also  that  clergymen  should 
be  written  to  asking  them  to  draw  the  attention  of  single- 
handed  gardeners  in  their  parish  to  the  society.  Park 
superintendents  also  might  be  supplied  with  leaflets. 
Since  coming  back  from  his  long  stay  abroad,  Mr.  Barr  had 
visited  some  of  the  best  British  Parks,  notably,  in  Glasgow 
and  London,  and  was  amazed  at  the  progress  made  since  his 
departure.  He  suggested  that  a  branch  of  the  society  should 
lie  established  in  Scotland.  He  met  with  no  self-help  gar- 
dening associations  either  in  the  United  States,  Australasia, 
New  Zealand,  or  South  Africa,  except  in  Sydney,  N.S.W., 
where  there  is  an  excellent  gardeners'  society.  Mr.  Barr 
asked  what  there  was  to  prevent  lady  gardeners  becoming 
members  of  the  society,  as  they  had  evidently  come  to  stay. 
Mr.  James  Hudson  (treasurer),  in  replying  to  this  toast, 
thought  that  Scotchmen  would  rather  join  a  society  already 
established  rather  than  form  a  new  one.  They  were  never 
so  sound  as  at  the  present  time — they  had  £22,000  invested. 
He  acknowledged  the  good  woi  k  done  by  the  Press  in  making 
the  society  known.  He  hoped  their  society  might  long  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  its  good  work. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  proposed  "The  Honorary  and  Life 
Members."  He  thougtit  that  one  of  the  best  features  of 
this  society  was  that  it  provided  for  old  age  without  in  any 
way  being  a  charity.  He  hoped  that  the  alteration  of  rules 
would  induce  more  gardeners  to  join.  He  thought  Mr. 
N.  N.  Sherwood  did  a  grand  thing  when  he  inaugurated  the 
convalescent  fund.     Mr.  Thomas  Cox  briefly  replied. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Chairman, ' 
and  Mr.  Barr,  in  replying,  said  he  hoped  soon  to  visit  all  the 
chief  gardens  of  Britain,  but  before  doing  so  intended  going 
to  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Greece. 

Jlr.  W.  Woods  proposed  "The  Visitors,"  and  Mr.  T. 
Bevan  replied  in  an  interesting  speech,  in  which  he  strongly 
upheld  the  great  educational  value  of  travelling,  and  said 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  stay  at  home  and  be  a  good 
gardener. 

Mr.  Thomas  Winter  proposed  "The  Press,"  and  Mr.  R. 
Hooper  Pearson  responded,  mentioning  that  Professor  Waugh 
had  taken  back  to  America  a  copy  of  this  society's  rules,  and 
that  it  was  not  improhable  that  before  long  a  similar  scciety 
would  be  established  over  there. 

Mr.  Collins  (secretary)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
donors  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  society  for  its  continued  confldeiice  in  him. 

It  was  announced  that  Messrs.  Barr  ami  Sons  had  become 
honorary  members  of  the  society  and  bad  subscribed  ten 
guineas.    Mr.  Peter  Barr  gave  Ave  guineas. 
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FLAVOUR    IN    FRUIT. 

WE  asked  perhaps  the  greatest 
raiser  of  new  fruits  and 
flowers  of  the  present  day 
whether  there  was  an  honest 
desire  among  hybridists  to 
think  of  flavour  as  an  attribute  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  and  the  answer  was  an 
emphatic  "Yes."  This  is  comforting  to  those 
who  de.spair  of  convincing  growers  that  if 
ruddy  cheeks  and  heavy  weight  are  in  their 
degree  of  some  importance,  flavour  appeals 
more  strongly  to  the  palate  of  the  public,  who 
know  what  is  most  wholesome  and  pleasant 
but  is  not  always  able  to  get  it. 

A  big  Beurre  CUairgeau  Pear  or  a  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch  Apple  have  no  value  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  set  flavour  and  wholesomeness 
before  bulk,  and  those  unacquainted  with  the 
best  varieties  for  flavour  among  the  many 
fruits  should  at  this  planting  season,  when  the 
lists  are  being  drawn  up,  make  a  wise  selection 
to  secure  the  varieties  that  possess  what  is 
usually  described  as  "  quality."  It  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
committee  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society, 
before  which  body  the  majority  of  the 
novelties  are  placed '  for  their  approval  or 
otherwise,  are  not  forgetful  of  the  great 
importance  of  flavour  in  a  fruit  and  the  finest 
quality  in  a  vegetable,  and  this  praiseworthy 
judgment  has  had  a  most  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  men  who  bring  forward  novelties  for 
the  good  of  the  public. 

Some  may  declare  we  have  sufficient 
fruits  already,  but  this  is  an  absurd  answer, 
when  we  remember  that  many  known  sorts  fall 
short  of  an  ideal  standard.  There  is  ample 
room  for  improvement,  whether  by  hybridisa- 
tion or  selection,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
displace  an  old  variety  for  a  novelty  of  greater 
merit.  We  value  too  highly  the  work  of  the 
hybridist  to  write  a  single  disparaging  word 
against  his  efforts  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  ;  it  is  for  the  public  to  accept  or 
reject  the  outcome  of  his  skill  and  labour. 
Many  fruits  raised  within  recent  years  are 
already  established  favourites,  and  we  can 
mention  one  with  special  approval,  the  Logan- 
berry, which  is  being  planted  largely  both  in 
private  and  market  gardens. 

Raisers  of  new  fruits  should  also  think  of 
the  seasons  which  are  not  blessed  with  much 
variety  in  this  way.  A  glut  in  October  does 
not  compensate  for  a  dearth  in  January,  and 
therefore  the  work  of  the  hybridist  must  be 


watched  with  interest  and  encouraged  by  all 
who  wish  well  the  great  horticultural  industry 
of  these  isles.  The  work  of  the  hybridist  ir/to 
thinks  is  never  finished. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Interesting    Plants   in   Flower. 


Temperate  House. 
Beaufortia  sparsa,  Cytisus  filipes,  Leonotis 
dubia,  and  Veronica  specioea  varieties.  In  the 
two  octagons  a  nice  collection  of  Chrypanthemums 
is  now  in  flower,  including  many  large  bush  plants, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  plants  grown  for  large  blooms. 
Palm  House. 
Sterculia  niexicana. 

Arboretum. 
Arbutus  Unedo  and  varieties,  CoUetia  cruciata, 
and  Laburnum  caramanicum. 

Orchid  Houses. 

Catasetum  Hookeri,  delogyne  lagenaria,  Cyni- 
bidiuni  ganimieanum,  C.  traceyanum,  Cynorchis 
purpurascens,  Cypripedium  fitchianuni,  C.  pitcheri- 
anuni,  and  others,  Dendrobium  Phahenopsis,  I). 
strongylanthum,  Epidendruni  Armstrongi,  E. 
vilellinuni,  Listrostachj's  pellucida,  Masdevallia 
inflata,  Miltonia  epectabilis  var.  moreliana, 
Odontoglossuni  anderaonianuni,  Oncidiura  cheiro- 
phorum,  0.  crispura,  Phal.-enopsis  Esmeralda, 
Restrepia  niaculata,  Spathoglottis  hardingiana, 
and  Vanda  ccerulea. 

T  Range. 

-Kchmea  Candida,  Allamanda  violacea,  Aphe- 
landra  tetragona,  Begonias  (winter-flowering)  as 
follows — Ideala,  .Julius,  .John  Heal,  Mrs.  Heal, 
and  Venus,  Billbergia  Moreli  var.  paucifolia,  B. 
porteana,  Cleome  heptaphylla,  Coleus  Mahoni, 
Dyschoriste  Hildebrandlii,  Eranthemum  albi- 
florum,  Jaoobinia  chrysostephana,  and  Tillandsia 
Lindeni. 

Oretnhouse. 

Chrysanthemums  form  the  chief  attraction  in 
this  house  now.  There  are  about  100  varieties  in 
the  house,  and  all  are  now  at  their  best.  The 
majority  are  grown  as  bush  plants,  but  there  are 
a  few  plants  here  and  there  which  have  been 
grown  for  large  blooms.  The  show  of  Chrysan- 
themums is  one  of  the  best  there  has  been  for 
many  years,  and  of  the  many  varieties  the 
following  are  conspicuous :  Mrs.  G.  Mileham, 
H.  J.  Jones,  Lady  Byron,  Mme.  Ferlat,  Mme.  E. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Lady  Smith,  and  Mrs. 
Thorneycroft. 


ROUND  ABOUT  A  GARDEN. 


The  Season  of  the  Dead  Leaf. 
This  is  the  dolorous  untidy  season  of  the  dead 
leaf.  _  Where  the  gardener  swept  yesterday, 
there  is  a  new  rustling  carpet  for  him  to  sweep 
threadbare  again  to-day  ;  or,  as  he  says,  the 
leaves  will  "smother  everything."  There  is 
wonder  no  doubt  in  the  annual  miracle  of  the 
falling  leaf.   A  forest,  or  even  a  park  landscape 


or  any  ^yell-wooded  garden,  is  a  solid  thing  to 
look  at  in  summer ;  and  when  one  thinks  that 
all  those  tons  upon  tons  of  greenery  were 
manufactured  by  the  trees  for  summer  use  and 
are  dropped  when  the  time  for  rest  from  work 
arrives,  one  cannot  help  recognising  the  marvel 
and  the  beauty  of  the  change.  Leaves  die 
beautifully,  too  ;  and  the  older  one  grows  the 
more  one  values  the  sad  splendour  of  autumn 
tints  of  Nature.  Perhaps  you  appreciate  the 
consolations  of  autumn  more  when  you  feel 
the  autumn  in  your  blood. 

This  Year's  Missed  Glories. 

This  year,  however,  it  has  been  a  favoured 
place  indeed  when  the  many  hues  of  autumn 
have  reached  their  proper  excellence.  For 
mo.st  of  us  the  flying  Beech  leaves  came  in 
brown  and  twi.sted  showers,  where  in  other 
years  the  trees  have  been  sheeted  with  coppery 
red,  with  shades  of  actual  carmine  between  the 
folds.  Tennyson's  Maple  that  "burns  itself 
away"  in  autumn's  golden  blaze,  this  year 
stood  draggled  and  tattered  and  bare  almost 
before  a  shade  of  yellow  had  crept  into  any 
leaf.  Where,  too,  can  we  hope  to  see  the 
Larches  this  year  standing  like  soft  pyramids 
of  pale  gold  against  the  blue-black  Pines  1 
One  afternoon  last  November  I  sat  writing  in 
a  room  which  was  flooded  with  amber  light 
reflected  from  the  Larches  in  the  shrubbery 
opposite.  Now,  I  am  sitting  at  the  same 
window  and  see  the  Larches  standing  like 
untidy  scaffold  poles  with  hardly  a  cobweb 
film  of  brown  leafage  upon  their  branches. 
How  can  trees  that  went  threadbare  before 
"  summer  "  is  ended  be  lavish  of  golden  tissue 
in  late  autumn  ? 

The  Leaves'  Dance  of  Death. 

For  the  wind— worst  of  the  long  list  of 
wicked  things  that  waste  a  garden  and  begin 
with  "W" — has  had  its  shattering  way  with 
us  this  year  ;  and  the  equinoctial  gales  of 
spring  had  not  died  away  before  those  of 
autumn  began  to  hustle  the  weary  trees.  And 
now  that  the  leaves  are  littering  the  ground, 
the  wind,  like  a  cat  with  a  dead  mouse,  plays 
all  sorts  of  weird  pranks  with  the  wreckage  it 
has  made.  At  nignt  they  come  pattering  on 
the  window,  often  like  ghostly  finger-taps  ; 
and  when  you  open  the  door  they  come  whirl- 
ing and  rustling  in,  whisking  round  like  the 
.skirts  of  some  invisible  fairy  dancer.  Over 
the  lawn  they  lie  thick  as  bread-crumbs 
on  a  fried  sole,  and  wherever  there  is  a  wet 
angle  of  a  path  there  they  collect  in  sodden, 
wind-swept  heaps,  under  which  long  lob- 
worms and  fat  slugs  find  a  sludgy  asylum. 
Many  writers  of  fame  have  written  with 
ecstasy  of  the  dancing  of  the  wind-borne 
leaves.  To  me  it  seems  always  a  dance  of 
death — forced  merriment  of  shrivelled  corpses 
playing  with  their  enemy,  the  wind,  who  picks 
them  up  and  flings  them  down  wherever  he 
pleases,  and  usually  where  their  remains  will 
be  most  unsightly  and  will  most  vex  the 
gardener. 
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Bkackbn  and  Ivy. 
There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  some 
should  not  be  predisposed  to  admire  one 
phenomenon  of  late  autumn  as  much  as 
another  :  to  see  as  much  beauty  in  the  dance 
of  wind-driven  leaves  as  in  the  flickering 
snowstorm  of  white  -  winged  gulls  over  the 
plough.  All  of  our  notions  of  beauty  are 
based  upon  connexions  of  ideas.  "Some  is 
born  Rooshians,  and  some  is  born  Prooshians, 
and  them  as  is  born  different  thinks  ditt'erent." 
To  many  people,  for  instance,  the  high  waving 
sea  of  green  Bracken  in  summer,  or  its  golden- 
brown  fronds  in  autumn,  amid  which  the 
silver  -  stemmed  Birches  stand  knee-deep,  is 
one  of  the  most  grateful  sights  of  English 
■woodland ;  and  another  is  the  rich  green 
carpet  of  Ivy  which  softly  covers  all  the 
ground  in  many  coppices.  Though  one  cannot 
fail  to  see  the  real  beauty  of  the  Bracken  and 
the  Ivy,  both,  when  growing  thus,  fill  me  with 
a  sense  of  discomfort  and  disappointment. 

Analysing  the  feeling,  when  I  first  noticed 
its  incongruity,  I  found  that  it  dated  from 
boyhood's  butterfly-hunting  days  in  the  Cots- 
wolds,  where  there  was  rare  collecting  in  most 
■  of  the  woods,  but  none  to  speak  of  in  woods 
full  of  Bracken  and  carpeted  with  Ivy.  These 
plants,  growing  in  battalions  and  spreading 
like  the  plague,  help  the  rabbits  to  crowd  out 
the  other  woodland  plants  upon  which  cater- 
pillars feed  and  whose  flowers  the  butterflies 
seek.  Many  years  afterwards  I  chanced  to 
hear  another  man  make  a  disparaging  remark 
about  a  wood  vista  of  Bracken  which  others 
were  admiring.  "  Another  thing  you  do  not 
like,"  I  said  to  him,  "is  a  carpet  of  Ivy  covering 
the  ground  in  a  coppice."  "  Quite  true,"  he 
said,  "  it  always  worries  me."  "  Then,"  I 
triumphantly  replied,  "you  collected  butter- 
flies as  a  boy."  He  admitted  the  fact,  and  we 
fell  to  reviving  the  joys  of  those  days  of  long 
ago,  and  it  was  almost  absurd  to  flnd  that  our 
ideas  of  perfect  woodland  beauty  almost 
exactly  coincided  in  every  detail  of  herbage 
and  undergrowth.  Similarly,  there  exist 
reasons,  if  we  could  only  find  them,  for  every 
detail  of  our  likes  and  dislikes,  our  preferences 
for  certain  shapes  of  flowers  or  shades  of 
colour.  E.  K.  II. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

November  9. — St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

November  10. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Drill  Hall  Meeting  ;  meeting  of  committees  at 
12  noon  ;  lecture  upon  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  size  in  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  at  3  p.m. ; 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Exhibition  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  (three  days)  ;  Devizes  and 
Oxford  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

November  11. — Buxton,  Reading,  Liverpool  (two 
days),  Hampton,  Winchester  (two  days),  and 
Banbury  (two  days)  Chr3'santhemum  Shows  ;  East 
Anglian  Horticultural  Club  Meeting. 

November  13. — Blackburn  (two  days),  Leicester 
(two  days),  Sheffield  (two  days),  and  Leeds  Paxton 
(two  days)  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

November  '25.  —  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  dinner  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 

Note    on    Nymphsea    gigantea.— 

About  two  months  ago  I  received  some  small 
tubers  of  the  above-named  Water  Lily  from  a 
friend  in  Sydney.  They  were  in  very  good 
condition,  though  only  about  the  size  of  large 
Hazel  Nuts.  I  potted  them  in  small  Orchid 
pan.s  in  loam  and  placed  them  in  my  warm 
tank.  In  about  a  week  they  began  to  form 
very  small  leaves,  which  in  a  month  were 
about  8  inches  in  diameter,  rather  elongate 
ovate  in  form,  and  with  nearly  even  outline, 


not  scalloped  as  in  Nymphsea  scutifolia.  About 
a  fortnight  ago,  to  my  great  surprise,  a  bud 
appeared.  It  was  more  nearly  globular  than 
in  the  South  African  species,  and  as  it  grew 
showed  a  somewhat  pink  colour  at  the  edges 
of  the  sepals.  Another  bud  soon  followed, 
and  both  are  now  open,  and,  though  small,  as 
are  the  first  flowers  of  most  Water  Lilies,  are 
quite  distinct  from  any  others  I  have  seen. 
They  are  4  inches  in  diameter  and  open  fully, 
floating  on  the  water,  whereas  those  of  N.  scuti- 
folia rise  a  foot  or  more  above  it.  The  petals 
are  about  twenty  in  number,  rather  broad  and 
rounded,  not  pointed  as  in  the  other  blue  Water 
Lilies,  and  they  are  of  a  very  delicate  blue  with 
a  tinge  of  lilac,  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the 
African  species.  But  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  is  in  the  central  mass  of 
stamens,  which  is  large  for  the  size  of  the 
flower,  very  compact,  and  almost  globular,  and 
of  a  clear  sulphur  yellow.  They  are  quite 
free  from  the  petals,  and  sharply  defined  both 
in  form  and  colour,  presenting  a  very  beautiful 
contrast.  Should  this  species  grow  to  its  full 
size  next  year,  as  I  hope  it  will  do,  it  will 
aft'ord  a  beautiful  picture  with  the  bold  deep 
blue  N.  scutifolia,  the  pure  yellow  N.  mexicana, 
and  the  lovely  pink  N.  odorata  rosea,  which 
I  have  growing  in  the  same  tank. — Alfred  R. 
Wallace,  Broadstone,  Wimhorne. 
Bpoug-hty     Ferry      Horticultural 

Association. — In  connexion  with  this  asso- 
ciation's course  of  lectures  a  very  interesting  one 
was  given  recently  in  the  Grove  Academy,  Broughty 
Ferry,  by  Mr.  Robert  Don,  Longforgan.  The 
subject  was  "Our  Native  Grasses,"  and  Mr.  Don 
dealt  with  it  in  a  most  instructive  manner.  The 
value  of  the  lecture  was  largely  enhanced  by  a 
series  of  lime-light  illustrations.  Mr.  Don  was 
heartily  thanked. — S. 

W^rong  terms. — May  I  enter  a  respectful 
protest  against  the  growing  practice  of  speaking  of 
a  plant's  *'  hardihood '' "  The  word  is  really  not  a 
synonym  of  hardiness  so  far  as  meaning  a  power  of 
withstanding  cold,  as  a  glance  at  a  dictionary  will 
show.  They  are  only  used  indifferently  to  express 
bravery,  or  boldness,  or  audacity,  meanings  entirely 
distinct.  To  put  it  another  way,  while  hardiness 
bears  the  two  meanings,  hardihood  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  others,  of  boldness  and  the  rest  of  the 
like  ([ualilies. — T.  J.  Weaver. 

Potatoes  in  1903. — We  got  such  wonder- 
ful new  Potatoes  now  with  regard  to  their  cost  and 
other  details  that  in  a  season  when  disease  is  so 
bad  it  is  refreshing  to  poor  growers  to  read 
"  A.  D.'s  "  excellent  note  at  page  202,  and  to  get 
such  practical  remarks  from  that  splendid  grower 
Mr.  Beckett,  at  page  283,  though  we  always 
expect  such  from  him  at  a  time  like  this  ;  when 
excellent  varieties  are  condemned  wholesale,  it  is 
refresliiug  to  get  at  the  facts  from  experienced  men. 
I  have  carefully  read  the  correspondence  in 
The  Garden,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  the 
Editor,  when  he  invited  notes  on  the  Potato, 
expected  such  a  boom  of  some  sorts  and  others  that 
have  for  many  years  stood  in  the  front  rank  to 
receive  wholesale  condemnation.  In  most  cases 
growers  have  not  taken  soils  or  situation  into 
account,  and  in  others  no  particulars  as  to  culture 
are  given,  but  Mr.  Beckett  kindly  gives  full 
particulars.  This  season  our  best  standard  varieties 
have  failed — I  mean  the  early  tubers  mostlj',  and 
second  earlies.  I  will  not  name  varieties,  but  I  do 
not  mean  yet  to  discard  those  which  have  served  us 
so  well  previously.  I  am  in  a  similar  position  to 
Mr.  Fyfe  as  regards  some  sorts,  but  till  these  have 
had  another  trial  I  should  be  sorry  to  place  them 
on  one  side  for  novelties. — A  Large  Grower. 

The  weather  in  South  Hampshire. 

Now  that  the  rain  has  intermitted  it  seems  worth 
while  to  put  an  experience  on  record.  We  have 
had  rain  here  for  thirty-six  consecutive  days,  from 
September  26  till  Novemljer  1,  so  that  rain  fell 
every  day  in  the  month  of  October.  Of  course, 
upon  some  few  days  the  rain  was  only  light,  but  on 
far  the  greater  number  it  fell  in  tropical  torrents, 
tempestuous  storms  of  rain  of  almost  unexampled 


fury  blew  up  hourly  from  the  Channel,  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week.  Gilbert  White,  who 
lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  records 
.~)0  inches  of  rain  as  having  fallen  in  17S2  and 
39^  inches  in  1786.  We  seem  to  have  lighted  on  a 
fellow  year.  I  regret  I  have  no  rain  gauge,  but 
when  our  Chrysanthemums  were  housed  on  Sep- 
tember 25  and  26  the  zinc  water-barrow  was 
scoured  and  stood  on  a  by  path  in  the  garden  ;  it 
now  contains  1.5j  inches  of  rain  water. — R.  P.  S. , 
nunr  Winrhi  sfer. 

New  Apples  and  their  keeping^ 
qualities. — I  read  recently  in  The  (Garden, 
page  290,  that  we  may  soon  expect  some  very 
interesting  introductions  in  the  shape  of  long  keep- 
ing sorts  that  will  be  superior  to  those  in  commerce. 
These  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  gain  if  they 
come  up  to  the  standard  described.  As,  however, 
we  now  have  so  many  fine  Apples,  new  sorts  that 
surpass  them  must  be  indeed  good.  It  will  be  a 
great  advantage  if  they  bloom  later  in  the  season, 
as  this  year  the  only  fruits  we  have  are  on  the  trees 
that  flower  late  and  were  sheltered.  As  all  growers 
are  aware,  there  is  no  want  of  variety ;  indeed,  there 
are  too  many  sorts.  In  giving  awards  to  new 
Apples  the  fruit  committee  are  often  in  a  difficulty, 
as,  though  the  fruits  sent  may  be  excellent  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  members  are  ignorant  as  to  crop 
and  general  keeping,  two  important  points,  as  fruits 
may  be  shown  late,  but  given  special  storage. 
For  instance,  at  the  Temple  we  see  October  Apples 
six  or  seven  months  later,  well  staged,  but  it  is 
questionable  if  such  Apples  are  profitable  when 
cost  of  storage  is  considered.  If  we  can  get  a 
Blenheim  as  good  in  May  as  in  November  it  will  be 
an  acquisition. — Fruit  Grower. 

Swanley  Horticultural   College.— 

On  the  2Sth  ult. ,  through  the  kindness  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Brassey,  a  meeting  was  held  at  24,  Park 
Lane,  to  hear  an  address  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  M.A., 
director  of  the  Rothampsted  Experimental  Farm, 
on  "  Horticultural  Instruction  for  Women."  Lady 
Brassey  presided,  and  there  were  also  present  Sir 
John  Cookburn,  K.C. M.(!.,  Sir  John  Hibbert, 
K.C.B.,  Sir  E.  Verney,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttelton 
Gell,  Lady  Lennard,  Colonel  Sir  Herbert  and 
Lady  Perrott,  Professor  Boulger,  Miss  Wilkinson 
(principal),  and  Miss  Sieveking  (secretary  of  the 
Swanley  College).  Mr.  Hall  said  there  had  been 
many  exaggerated  statements  about  the  openings 
for  women  in  commercial  gardening  ;  this  was  a 
matter  for  very  careful  consideration.  He  thought 
that  the  propagation  of  new  and  rare  plants,  for 
which  there  is  a  market  demand,  or  raising  new 
hybrids,  offered  a  field  for  women  workers.  He 
thought  that  a  collegiate  instruction  would  do 
more  to  make  a  woman  work  intelligently  than  the 
old  system  of  apprenticeship.  He  thought  that 
women  were  far  keener  to  take  up  instruction  and 
work  better  at  the  scientific  side  of  a  subject  than 
men.  The  great  value  of  the  instruction  given 
at  Swanley  is  that  it  is  practical.  Whether 
women  ever  turned  to  practical  use  the  knowledge 
gained  at  Swanley  or  not,  the  course  of  instruction 
there  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  value.  Sir  John 
Hibbert  proposed  the  following  resolution  :  "  That 
this  meeting  respectfully  presses  upon  the  (Jovern- 
ment  the  claim  which  colleges  for  the  horticultural 
instruction  of  women  have  to  some  share  in  the 
funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  educational  purposes,  provided  they 
submit  to  inspection  by  the  Board  and  attain 
the  required  standard  of  efliciency,  and  therefore 
urges  the  Government  so  to  increase  these  funds 
that  all  secondary  institutions,  agricultural  and 
horticultural,  may  be  treated  upon  terms  of 
equality."  Mr.  J.  C.  Medd  supported  this  resolu- 
tion, which  was  carried  unanimously.  Sir  John 
Cookburn  thought  that  gardening  was  eminently 
suitable  for  women,  and  that  women  possessedinfinite 
skill  in  tending  plants.  Miss  Sieveking  had 
received  a  letter  offering  £250,  if  this  amount  is  made 
up  to  i'1,000,  to  wipe  off  the  college's  liability, 
and  Sir  John  Cockburn  mentioned  the  present  as  a 
good  opportunity  to  clear  the  college  from  debt. 
Mrs.  Lyttelton  Gell  addressed  the  meeting  with 
reference  to  the  Colonial  branch  attached  to  the 
college,  designed  specially  to  meet  the  needs  of 
women  going  to  the  Colonies, 
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Geum  Heldreichii  superba.— Among 

the  Geuiiis  this  stands  out  prominently  on  account 
of  its  rich  colouring.     It  has   been  shown  by  Mr. 
Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  on  several  occasions 
during  the  summer  months,  and  has  never  failed 
to  attract    attention   and    to   elicit  praise.      The 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  usually  \\  inches  across, 
are  a  rich  orange-red,  a  brilliant  colour,  and  their 
beauty   is   accentuated    by   the   bunch    of   yellow 
stamens.     This  Geum  obtained  an  award  of   merit 
at  the  Temple  show  this  year  when  e.xhibited   by 
Mr.    Perry,  and   it  has,   I  was  informed  by   Mr. 
Perry,  been  in  Hower  in  the  open  from  the  end  of 
April  until   a   few    weeks   ago,  when   a   splendid 
basketful   was  shown   from   the   Winchmore   Hill 
Hardy  Plant  Nurseries.     This  variety  originated 
at  Winchmore  Hill,  and  is  really   the  result  of  a 
selection    from    Geum    Heldreichii. 
Mr.  Perry  deserves  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  having  introduced  such        , 
a  valuable  plant.     It  is  particularly 
easy   of   cultivation,    and    may    be 
propagated     by    division     without 
ditBculty.     It  grows  from  18  inches 
to  "2  feel  high. 

Cassia    corymbosa    in 

Ireland.  —  This  plant  is  no 
stranger  to  our  greenhouses  and  con- 
servatories, and  when  planted  out 
in  a  suitably-prepared  border  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  it  covering  a 
large  space,  and  even  on  occasions 
pushing  its  growths  through  the 
ventilators  at  the  top  of  the  house 
and  bearing  a  profusion  of  its  showy 
yellow  flowers.  Those  who  know  its 
value  when  well  grown  under  glass 
will  probably  all  the  better  appre- 
ciate the  display  made  by  a  large 
plant  covering  a  considerable  wall 
space  out  of  doors.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  such  a  plant  a 
short  time  ago  when  visiting  Lady 
Ardilaun's  garden  at  Clontarf,  near 
Dublin.  It  was  the  middle  of 
October,  and  the  plant  was  simp!}' 
smothered  with  flowers,  a  mass  of 
yellow  almost  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  great  clusters  of  yellow  flowers, 
produced  over  an  area  of  some  S  feet 
square,  to  judge  from  memory,  pro- 
duced an  eflect  that  those  who 
have  seen  it  well  grown  indoors  can 
well  imagine  to  be  striking.  Mi. 
Campbell,  the  head  gardener  at 
Clontarf,  has  evidently  taken  great 
care  of  this  Cassia,  and  doublles.s 
a  note  from  him  as  to  its  history 
and  treatment  would  be  found 
interesting. 

Cycnoches   maculata.— 

In  the  group  of  Orchids  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Heaton,  Bradford,  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  the  "iTth  ult. ,  there 
were  many  rare  and  valuable  plants. 
Among  the  former  must  be  classed 
Cycnoches  maculata,  a  plant  that  is 
very  rarely  seen,  for  few  have  ever 
been  imported.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  splashed  with  chocolate 
upon  a  pale  green  ground,  and  the  curious  arching 
column  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  Swan's- 
neck  Orchids,  as  the  Cycnoches  are  popularly 
known,  is  well  developed.  These  Orchids  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  cobra-headed  Orchids, 
and  such  an  appellation,  though  by  no  means  so 
attractive  as  the  other,  yet  seems  better  to  describe 
the  appearance  of  the  curious  column  which  has 
given  rise  to  these  popular  names.  The  Cycnoches 
thrive  well  in  teak  baskets,  and  a  compost  of  peat 
and  sphagnum  moss,  used  in  the  proportion  of 
three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  suits 
them  well.~A.  P.  H. 

Astep  salicifolius  Tresserve  and 

others. — A  note  on  this  plant  appeared  in  The 
Garden  about  this  lime  last  year  by  Mr.  WoUey- 
Dod.  I  have  four  plants  of  this  Aster  which  have 
been  in  flower  since  the  10th  ult.,  and  it  is  difljcult 


to  praise  their  beauty  and  floriferousneas  too 
highly.  The  incessant  rain,  which  has  ruined  all 
the   tall-growing   Asters,    seems    merely    to    have 

I  improved  A.  salicifolius.  The  total  length  of  one 
specimen  is  2  feet  .3  inches,  and  the  part  covered 
with  flowers  is  2  feet  by  19  inches.  After  flowering 
I  dig  up  and  divide  the  root.     The  divisions  are 

j  potted  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  till  April.  Good 
rich  soil  covered  with  broken  slate  suits  their 
requirements  ;  north-east  or  east  aspect  in  full 
sun.  Other  Asters  particularly  fine  this  season 
are  A.  Amellus  Riverslea  and  A.  Amellus  Perry's 
F^ivourite. — E.  C.  BcxTOX,  Coed  Derir,  Beltwa-y- 
(  'n,  ,1. 

Akebia  lobata  in  fruit  at  Newstead 


The  flowers,  which  appear  in  April  and  May,  are 
small,  brown  in  colour,  and  very  profusely  pro- 
duced. The  fruits,  which  are  generally  in  pairs, 
are  a  pinky  mauve  shade,  and,  while  a  little  lurid 
off  the  plant,  look  attractive  against  the  large, 
handsome,  dark  green  leaves.  Miss  Webb  has 
kindly  forwarded  me  an  extract  from  the  Japanese 
work  entitled  "  Useful  Plants  of  Japan,"  in  which 
A.  lobata  is  described  as  "  .Japanese  Mitsuba- 
akebi,  a  deciduous  climber  of  the  order  Lardi- 
zabalaceiB,  growing  wild  in  mountains.  The  leaves- 
are  Iriphyllous,  and  the  flowers,  opening  in  early 
summer,  are  moncecious,  and  are  succeeded  with 
edible  fruits.  In  Midsuguchi  of  Omi  and  Tsugaru 
of  Mutsu  the  young  Vines  are  bleached  and  used  to 


Abbey. — The    Akebias     are    not    very    widely  j  make  baskets,  &c.,  which  are  the  famous  product 
known  in  private  gardens,  though  there  are  a  few  I  of  Midsuguchi  in  Omi."     The  young  leaves,   like- 

those  of  A.  quinata,  are  gathered, 
steamed,  and  dried  up  and  used  as  a, 
substitute  for  tea.  Although  the 
fruits  are  said  to  be  edible  and  are 
certainly  sweet,  they  are  not  of 
sufficient  flavour  to  recommend  them 
to  an  ordinary  palate,  but  on  the 
plant  they  are  very  ornamental  and 
are  untouched  by  ihe  birds  until 
frost  comes,  when  they  fall  to  the 
ground  and  burst  open,  and  the 
birds  soon  clear  out  the  contents. 
The  skin  is  bitter.  The  plant  at 
Newstead  Abbey  is  in  very  sandy 
soil  mixed  with  peat  and  leaf-mould 
and  against  a  south  wall,  on  which 
it  has  attained  a  height  of  12  feet, 
and  where  it  does  better  than  A. 
quinata,  which  has  not  fruited  there. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  interest- 
ing climbing  plant  will  soon  become 
better  known. — S.  Arnott,  Carse- 
Ihorn,  III/  Dumfries,  X.  B. 

The  Tangerine  Orange. 

There  are  numerous  well-marked 
varieties  of  the  Orange  (Citrus 
Aurantium)  in  commerce,  and  of 
this  number  the  Tangerine  is  very 
distinct,  difl'eriiig,  as  it  does,  from 
other  varieties  by  its  small,  uniform 
size,  thin  skin,  very  juicy  flesh,  and 
rather  peculiar  flavour.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  distinct  it  is  also  very 
popular,  and  usually  obtains  a  fair 
price  in  the  market.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  a  plant 
of  this  variety  growing  in  a  Cali- 
fornian  garden,  and  bearing  a  good 
crop  of  fruit.  In  British  gardens 
Oranges  are  not  grown  now  to  any 
extent,  but  in  a  few  places  they 
still  form  a  feature  indoors,  and 
in  places  where  Oranges  are  grown 
the  Tangerine  should  be  in  evi- 
dence. In  Orange  plantations  the 
trees  are  planted  about  1.5  feet 
apart,  and  in  some  places  bushes 
such  as  the  one  shown  are  more 
popular  than  trees.  Two,  and 
sometimes  three,  crops  of  fruit  are 
gathered  in  one  season,  that  from 
the  first  flowering  being  considered 
the  best. — D. 

Saxifraga     Fortunei.— 

in  which  A.  quinata  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  Referring  to  Mr.  Irving's  note  (page  293)  on  this 

neat  foliage  and  its  curious,  sweet-scented  flowers,  pretty  Saxifrage,  I  do  not  think  anyone  need  treat 

Still  less  known  is  A.  lobata,  a  species  introduced  this  as  half  hardy  only.     I  have  grown  it  for  quite 

much  later  and  hardly  to   be  met  with  except  in  :  a  dozen  years,  and  find  it  flourishes  perfectly  well 

botanic  gardens.     It  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  for  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round.     Give  it  a  shady 

a  wall  or  trellis,  and  it  appears  to  be  much  hardier  position  where  it  can  be  damp,  not  wet,  and  it  is 

than  was  at  first  supposed.     I  am  led   to  mention  quite  safe.   Mine  is  now  (October  .SO)  in  flower. — 

it   now  through  having  received   a   couple  of   its  T.  J.  Weaver,  Woodaide  Park,  London. 
fruits  from  Miss  Webb,  Newstead  Abbey,  Notting-        Royal    Horticultural    Society.— The 

ham,  who,  knowing  the  interest  I  take  in  climbing  next  fruit  and  flower  show  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 

plants,   very  kindly  sent  them   for  my  inspection,  next  in   the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Wesl- 

with  full  details  of  the  plant  which  produced  them,  minster,  1 — i  p.m.    A  lecture  on  "  The  Advantages 

Although  A.   lobata,  according  to  works  of  refer-  and  Evils  of  Size  in  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vege- 

euce,    was   not    introduced   until    1S9.5,    it   really  tables"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  E,  T.Cook  at  three 

appears  to  have  come  to  Newstead  Abbey  in  1893,  o'clock.     At  a  general  meeting  held  on  Tuesday, 

when  Miss  Webb  had  an  importation  of  Japanese  the  27th  ult.,  thirty   new   Fellows  were  elected, 

plants  direct  from  that  country.     It  flowered  and  making  a  total  of  1,236  elected  since  the  beginning 

fruited  about  the  third  year  after  it  was  imported,  of  the  present  year. 
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RubUS  POSSefoliUS.— Under  the  name  of 

the  Strawberry  Raspberry  much  mystery  has  at 
times  been  connected  with  this  plant,  but,  as  stated 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden,  page  'JT-J,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  a  hybrid  between  these  two 
fruits  just  mentioned.  It  is  simply  an  old  and 
■well-known  species  of  Rubus,  which,  according  to 
ithe  Botanical  Maijazine,  is  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
'layas,  Burma,  and  Java.  It  was  first  described  in 
■1791  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  from  specimens  from 
Mauritius,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Baker,  it  was 
'introduced  by  Commerson  about  17!M).  The  fruits, 
which  are  much  like  those  of  the  Raspberry,  but  of 
&  bright  red  colour,  are  sold  in  some  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands  under  the  name  of  Framboisier. 
'There  is  a  variety  with  double  blossoms  which 
.about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  attracted  a  good 
•deal  of  attention,  particularly  after  it  was  shown 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Nowadays  it 
ds  very  rarely  seen.  Neat  little  bushy  plants  may 
be  grown  in  pots  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter, 
■and  when  crowned  by  clusters  of  semi-double  pure 
■white  blossoms  it  is  very  pretty.  This  Rubus  will 
thrive  with  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  pro- 
■vided  the  leaves  are  kept  free  from  red  spider, 
<which  cause  them  to  turn  yellow  and  drop. — T. 

Aronia  flopibunda  for  its  foliage. 

This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of  all  the  Pyrus  family,  and  considering  the  great 
fceauty  of  the  foliage  at  this  season  it  is  surprising 
that  it  is  not  more  generally  grown.  It  forms  a 
somewhat  upright,  branching  shrub  between  4  feet 
and  8  feet  in  height,  ■with  numerous  clusters  of 
while  fiowers,  which  are  very  conspicuous  during 
May  and  June.     They  are  succeeded  by  quantities 

•  of    almost    black    berries,    which    are    also    very 

■  ornamental.  As  a  flowering  shrub  it  is  of  great 
■■value  in  the  mixed  border,  but  when  used  for 
■massing  in  the  pleasure  grounds  or  wilderness  I 
know  of  no  other  shrub  more  beautiful  during 
October.  To  see  the  efli'eot  of  the  brilliant  crimson 
and  yellow  colouring  to  the  best  advantage  a  good- 
sized  bed  in  an  open  position,  where  no  large  trees 
will  give  shade,  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  its 

■culture,  and  before  planting  the  ground  sh^juld  be 
well  prepared  by  giving  a  good  trenching  and 
adding  some  well-decayed  manure.  Few  shrubs 
•require  less  attention,  little  or  no  pruning  being 
required,  and  it  will  succeed  in  most  soils,  whether 
■heavy  or  light.  The  bark,  too,  has  a  very  distinct 
(hue  in  winter,  thus  maknig  Aronia  floribunda  a 
beautiful  shrub  throughout  the  year. — A.  E. 
Thatcher.  El^tree. 

The   Edinburgh    School    of    Gap- 

dening  fOP  Women.— The  progress  made 
by  the  School  of  (Tardening  for  Women,  opened  a 
year  or  two  ago  near  Inveresk,  has  been  such  as  to 
justify  the  principals  in  securing  more  permanent 
and  more  convenient  gardens  for  their  enterprise. 

■<4round  was  secured  near  Corstorphine,  suitable 
glass  houses  erected,  and  everything  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  students  ample  opportunities 
of  pursuing  the  practical  study  of  horticulture. 
Although  the  new  establishment  has  been  occupied 

-for  a  short  time,  the  formal  opening  only  took  place 
on   October   23,  when  the   Countess  of    Aberdeen 

■  declared  the  school  open  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
.attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mr.  John 
•Cowan,   J. P.,  Master  of  the  Merchant  Company, 

presided,  making  an  interesting  little  speech,  in 
which    he    commended    the   enterprise,    and    then 

•  called  upon  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  to  open  the 
school,  which  she  did  in  a  graceful  speech,  in  which 
she  pointed  out  that  there  were  many  departments 
of    horticulture   iu   which    not   physical    strength 

.  alone,  but  also  education,  culture,  aud  brains  were 
required,  and  that  there  was  thus  an  opening  in 
gardening  for  cultured  women.  Professor  Bavley- 
Balfour,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lady 
Aberdeen,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  school 
would  carry  out  the  intentions  of  its  initiators, 
not  only  by  giving  an  insight  into  the  practice  of 
gardening,  but  also  into  the  scientific  principles 
which  are  at  the  basis  of  the  craft.  The  gardens 
have  been  laid  out,  and  the  course  of  two  years 
planned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  full 
I  instruction  in  market  gardening  and  florists'  work, 
..  and  also  in  such   branches  of  horticulture  as  are 


more  especially  valuable  in  private  establishments. 
The  principals— Miss  Birker  and  Miss  Morison — 
hold  diplomas  of  the  Swanley  College,  and  are  also 
certificated  gardeners  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 

Single   Chpysanthemums.  —  From 

what  we  can  learn  there  appears  to  be  a  revival  of 
interest  in  these  pretty  decorative  varieties  of  the 
autumn  queen.  Many  of  them  are  free-flowering 
and  very  graceful  in  appearance,  and  will  at  this 
season  of  the  year  always  be  useful  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Messrs.  Henry  Cannell  and  Sons  of  Swanley 
have  a  very  choice  collection  of  these,  and  among  a 
batch  of  recent  novelties  we  noticed  on  the  occasion 
of  our  annual  autumn  visit  the  following,  which 
certainly  are  destined  to  meet  with  a  generous 
appreciation.  Eureka.  —  A  very  large-flowered 
Japanese  single  ;  colour  pure  white,  with  yellow 
disc.  Grace. — Large  blooms,  flat  florets  of  good 
length  ;  colour  pure  white,  small  yellow  centre. 
Progress. — Flat,  starry  flowers,  golden  -  yellow, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  floret  tinted  terra- 
cotta. Mrs.  J.  Ferguson. — Sport  from  that  well- 
known  variety  Mary  Anderson,  same  form,  but  the 
colour  is  a  deep  rose.  Paris  Daisy. — Light  in 
build,  but  very  pretty  ;  colour  pure  white,  small 
yellow  centre.  Mrs.  Jewry. — Starry,  flat-petalled 
blooms  ;  colour  crimson-red,  j'ellow  centre.  G.  W. 
Forbes. — Large  size,  florets  rather  broad  ;  colour 
beautiful  shade  of  darkest  velvety  maroon.  Kate 
P>,unchman. — Large-sized  blooms,  rather  flat,  stiff 
florets  ;  colour  pure  pale  primrose.  Sunbeam. — 
Rather  smaller  than  the  preceding  ;  colour  pure 
bright  yellow.  Pigmy. — Very  free,  florets  flat  ; 
colour  reddish  terracotta. — C.  H.  P. 

CuPCUma  roseoeana.  —  The  Curcumas 
belong  to  the  Ginger  Wort  family,  having  for 
their  immediate  allies  the  Cannas,  Calatheas, 
Hedychiums,  Kiempferias,  Marantas,  Musas,  and 
the  diflerent  members  of  other  lesser-known 
genera.  The  species  under  notice,  and,  in  fact, 
nearly  all  the  Curcumas,  are  natives  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  consequently  require  stove  treatment 
in  this  country.  They  are  rarely  seen  in  gardens, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  about  their 
nomenclature,  but  as  far  as  I  know  that  at  the 
head  of  this  note  is  one  of  the  best,  and  withal  a 
very  beautiful  flowering  plant.  It  forms  a  stout 
tuber-like  root-stock,  from  where  are  pushed  up 
leaves  not  unlike  those  of  a  Canna,  while  the 
flower-spike  is  produced  independently  of  the 
foliage.  The  flowers  are  in  a  cone-like  head  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  flower-spikes,  and  are  bright 
red  in  colour.  As  far,  however,  as  the  decorative 
value  of  the  plant  is  concerned  the  flowers  them- 
selves play  but  a  minor  part,  as  each  is  accompanied 
aud  partly  hidden  by  a  large  lip-like  bract  of  a 
pleasing  re.ldish  orange  tint,  which  retains  its 
beauty  for  a  considerable  time.  The  usual  period 
of  blooming  is  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
months,  but  flowers  are  occasionally  produced 
earlier  in  the  year.  Like  many  of  its  allies,  this 
Curcuma  passes  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state, 
during  which  period  it  should  be  kept  dry  without 
being  actually  parched  up,  and  about  the  end  of 
February  shaken  clear  of  the  old  soil  and  repotted 
in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  well-decayed  cow 
manure,  and  sand.  After  this  a  little  water  must 
be  given,  to  be  increased  in  quantity  as  the  plants 
grow. — H.  P. 

Cold  house  Peaches  at  AVoodlands 

Vale,  Ryde.  — Having  visited  the-se  well-kept 
gardens  annually  for  the  past  three  seasons,  I  have 
always  been  struck  by  the  magnificent  crop  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  obtained  there.  The 
narrow  case  in  which  they  are  growing  is  lOtl  yards 
long,  simply  a  cold  house.  It  is  to  this  simple 
protection  that  we  see  the  inestimable  value  of 
such  structures  over  uncovered  walls  in  the  incle- 
ment seasons  we  have  experienced  of  late  years. 
The  fruit  is  very  highly  coloured  and  in  plenty, 
when  trees  less  fortunate  have  lost  almost  their 
entire  crop  on  open  walls.  In  the  culture  of 
the  Peach,  Mr.  Farr,  the  gardener  here,  does 
not  advocate  a  very  rich  soil  when  planting, 
so  as  to  gain  a  loo  strong  growth,  but  rather 
feeds  with  surface  waterings,  according  to  age 
and  crop,  using  farmyard  drainings  and  an 
I  occasional  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure  when  the 


fruit  is  swelling.  The  border  in  spring  is  top- 
dressed  with  short  manure.  After  the  fruit  is 
gathered  the  trees  are  carefully  gone  over  and  old 
truiting  and  useless  wood  cut  away,  giving  full 
light  and  air,  and  thus  concentrating  all  the  energy 
into  the  next  season's  fruiting  wood.  The  varieties, 
some  two  dozen  in  number,  are  carefully  selected, 
so  as  to  carryover  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  A 
few  of  the  best  I  will  mention — Early  Alexander, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Stirling  Castle,  very  fine  ; 
Barrington,  Goshawk,  Royal  George,  very  heavy 
crop  ;  Noblesse,  grand  fruits  ;  Dyraond,  Vanguard, 
Bellegarde,  Nectarine  Peach,  finely  coloured  ; 
Salway  and  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches,  with 
Nectarines,  Early  Rivers',  very  fine  in  size  and 
colour  ;  Rivers'  Orange,  very  heavy  cropper  ;  Hum- 
boldt, and  very  fine  Dryden.  To  utilise  every 
bit  of  space  in  this  narrow  case.  Black  Hamburgh 
Cirapes  are  planted  in  the  front  and  trained  on 
wires  running  horizontally,  3  feet  from  the  ground 
level,  and  so  not  shading  the  Peaches  on  the  wall. 
Very  serviceable  bunches  are  usually  produced.  In 
another  case,  though  smaller.  Figs  carry  heavy 
crops  on  the  same  principle. — G.  ELr^wooD,  Swan- 
more  Gardnns. 

A  note  on  Tufted  Pansies.— The  wet 

weather  of  the  last  two  months  has  been  trying  to 
many  hard}'  plants,  but  it  has  had  the  effect,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  of  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  first-class  material  for  propagation. 
Readers  of  The  Garden  will  remember  that  for 
some  years,  owing  to  the  abnormally  hot  summers 
and  long  drought,  many  of  the  better  tufted  Pan- 
sies could  not  show  their  true  value.  When  propa- 
gation time  by  cuttings  came  round  there  was  often 
insufficient  stock  for  our  purpose,  and  what  there 
was  available  at  the  time  was  often  shrivelled  and 
weak.  Last  year  the  stock  generallj'  was  iu  much 
better  condition  than  it  had  been  for  some  years 
past,  and  the  cooler  climatic  conditions,  together 
with  continuous  moisture  this  season,  have  provided 
most  promising  stock.  A  profusion  of  young 
growths  have  developed,  and  the  earliest  batches 
of  cuttings  have  rooted  quickly  and  are  now  doing 
well.  Cuttings  inserted  in  raised  cutting  beds  in 
the  open  are  doing  remarkably  well.  —  D.  B. 
Crane. 

CpOCUS  aStUPiCUS.- Though  not  quite  so 
ornamental,  perhaps,  as  C.  nudiflorus,  the  little 
Crocus  asturicus  is  prett}'.  It  is  verj'  hardy  and 
stands  more  bad  weather  than  some  of  the  other 
autumn-flowering  species.  This  latter  merit  is 
due  to  the  short  tube  and  general  sturdiness  of  the 
plant,  while  the  substance  is  such  that  it  will 
stand  more  rain  even  than  some  others  which  are 
more  effective.  It  has  been  in  bloom  here  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  has  stood  well  in  bud  during 
one  of  the  worst  autumns  we  have  had,  and 
has  been  ever  ready  to  open  with  a  brief  spell  of 
sunshine.  Such  a  sturdj-  little  flower  deserves 
consideration,  especially  as  it  is  comparatively 
cheap.  This  little  Spanish  species,  which  is  very 
plentiful  in  the  North  of  Spain,  where  it  is  found 
from  the  sea-level  to  as  high  as  4,000  feet  to 
5,000  feet,  is  variable  in  colour.  The  type  is  violet- 
purple,  but  in  some  varieties  it  is  considerably 
deeper  than  others,  and  there  are  white  forms  met 
with  occasionally.  I  am  not,  however,  aware  of 
anyone  in  Britain  who  has  any  of  these  white 
forms.  There  are  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
trade  and  private  growers  varieties  such  as  azureus, 
almost  blue  in  tint ;  atro-purpureus,  one  of  the 
best,  and  a  fine  dark  purple  ;  pallidus,  pale  mauve; 
and  purpureus,  a  fine  purple,  while  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bowles  has  in  his  splendid  collection  a  robust 
variety  from  Gijon.  Of  those  procurable  I  prefer 
alro-purpureus  and  azureus,  but  one  would  be 
unwilling  to  part  with  any  of  the  varieties  of  this 
pretty  and  valuable  little  Crocus.  As  Mr.  George 
Maw  pointed  out,  it  is  closely  allied  to  C.  Salznianni 
and  C.  serotinus,  but  it  is  readily  distinguished  by 
the  short  development  of  the  leaves  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  while  those  of  C.  Salzmanni  and  C. 
serotinus  come  before  the  blooms,  and  are  nearly 
fully  developed  and  almost  as  tall  as  these  at  the 
time  they  open.  C.  asturicus  requires  no  special 
treatment,  and  generally  flowers  here  early  in 
October,  though  sometimes  it  opens  in  September. 
— S.  Arnott,  Caraelhorn,  by  Dumfries,  X  B. 
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The  proposed    Potato   Society.— A 

•curious  cuinruuut  uii  tlie  proposal  lo  astablish  a 
national  I'otato  society  with  trial  stations  in 
•diverse  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  seen  in  thediffdrent 
opinions  respecting  the  value  or  otherwise  of  early 
varieties  shown  in  the  communications  just  printed 
from  Mr.  E.  UecUett  and  Mr.  A.  Findlay.  The 
former  favours  much  wider  culture  of  early  varie- 
ties, the  latter  states  that  to  depend  on  them  is  to 
court  f.iilure.  IJoth  are  in  earnest,  and  both  are 
men  whose  opinions  merit  the  fullest  respect.  Still 
there  is  such  a  wide  diversity  of  view  that  no 
ordinary  person  can  tell  which  is  the  safer  to 
follow,  and  only  trials  simultaneously  conducted 
over  a  wide  area,  and  in  diverse  soils,  can  give  a 
correct  line  to  follow.  I  have  read  elsewhere,  as 
well  as  in  The  Garden,  various  opinions  as  to  the 
■merits  of  Northern  Star  and  Sutton's  Discovery. 
When  opinions  thus  expressed  in  the  horticultural 
papers  so  seriously  conflict,  what  is  an  intending 
purchaser  to  do,  and  whom  is  he  to  believe?  Pro- 
bably all  are  right  so  far,  but  not  one  season's 
trial  alone,  especially  such  a  disastrously  cold  wet 
-season  as  is  the  present,  justifies  an  opinion  on 
any  one  variety.  Certainly  a  series  of  well- 
arranged  trials  as  suggested  would,  during  such  a 
.season  as  the  present  one,  help  to  show  what 
varieties  best  withstand  wet  and  cold  :  but  those 
varieties  again  might  be  by  no  means  the  best  to 
<!rop  in  ordinarj'  warm,  dry  seasons.  I  have 
ventured  to  suggest  to  the  promoters  of  the  Potato 
society  proposal  that  the}'  fly  at  high  game,  and 
are  not  content  with  securing  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  help, 
if  possible,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
various  county  councils  of  the  kingdom  should  also 
be  had.  To  conduct  a  series  of  well-arranged  trials 
such  as  is  desired  would  need  considerable  outlay. 
Pos.sibly  the  trade  would  be  willing  to  help,  but 
naturally  the  chief  support  should  come  from 
other  sources.  Both  the  market  garden  and  the 
farming  interest  should  be  associated  also.  It 
cannot  be  too  elearl}'  understood  that  the  Potato 
is,  without  exception,  a  food  of  the  highest 
possible  importance.  It  is  of  chiefly  insular 
interest,  and  is  outside  the  much-vexed  question 
of  tariffs.  Probably  with  no  one  food  can  such 
a  lot  be  done  to  secure  from  home  resources  so 
much  of  value  and  importance  as  through  Potato 
culture.  I  hope  the  proposals  as  to  the  formation 
of  a  national  society  will  be  so  broad  and  so 
advanced  as  to  secure  the  widest  support.  A  small 
societj'  will  command  little  respect,  a  strong 
national  society  will  compel  respect. — A.  D. 

The  Aldenham  Crotons.— It  has  never 

been  my  good  fortune  to  see  the  Aldenham  Crotons 
(referred  to  on  page  "2(10)  at  home,  but  I  did  see 
them  at  the  Holland  House  show  last  June,  and 
greatly  admired  them,  for  not  only  were  they 
beautiful  examples  of  plant  culture,  but  to  my  mind 
at  least  no  other  group  in  the  entire  show  could 
for  one  moment  compare  with  them  for  effect.  The 
plants,  all  springing  from  a  Maiden-hair  bank,  were 
arranged  sufficiently  far  apart  for  the  individual 
■characteristics  of  each  to  be  plainly  seen,  which 
was  far  more  than  could  be  said  of  most  of  tlie 
other  exhibits,  for  the  great  aim  of  many  exhibitors 
seems  to  be  to  cram  as  large  a  number  of  plants  as 
possible  in  the  space  allotted  to  them  ;  in  fact, 
packing  rather  than  arranging  would  best  describe 
some  of  the  groups.  Cramming  is  so  much  the 
order  of  the  day  at  our  great  exhibitions  that  I 
venture  to  think  if  the  number  of  plants  at  either 
the  Temple  or  Holland  House  were  reduced  by 
<me-half  the  show  would  be  far  more  pleasing  to 
the  majorit}'  of  visitors,  providing,  of  course,  that 
the  weeding  out  was  done  in  a  systematic  manner, 
being  principally  aimed  at  what  might  be  called 
the  stuffing  of  the  show.  That  Ferns  and  such- 
like foliage  plants  are  useful  as  a  ground  work  I 
ara  fully  aware,  but  these  can  bo  lightly  though 
♦effectively  arranged  instead  of  being  so  clo.se 
together  that  the  pots  almost  if  not  quite  touch. — T. 

A    new    Cappot  —  Veitch's    Intep- 

mediate. — The  well-known  Exeter  firm  at  the 
recent  great  vegetable  show  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  staged  a 
very  shapely  Carrot  of  the  Intermediate  type,  and 
a  new  Celery  called  the  Pink  Plume,  which  is  of 


excellent  quality  and  of  taking  appearance.  The 
new  Carrot  alluded  to  received  an  award  of  merit 
for  its  shape,  colour,  clear  skin,  and  good  appear- 
ance. It  was  a  very  shapely  root  and  a  splendid 
colour;  just  the  size  for  a  private  garden,  with  a 
short  top  and  no  waste.  Carrots  of  late  years, 
especially  the  small  and  medium  roots,  have  been 
improved  upon  greatly,  and  there  is  now  a  splendid 
choice.  Veitch's  Intermediate  will  be  a  most 
valuable  introduction  tor  shallow  soils  or  early 
supplies,  and  in  addition  it  keeps  splendidly.  I 
prefer  them  to  the  longer  roots  for  winter  supplies, 
as,  being  smaller,  the  seed  need  not  be  sown  early 
when  the  roots  are  grown  for  winter  and  early 
spring. — (i.  WvTHES. 

Polygonum   amplexicaule  vap. 

Oxyphyllum. — This  is  a  fine  autumn-flowering 
plant.  W'lien  seen  in  a  mass  by  the  side  of  a 
stream  or  lake  it  is  very  beautiful.  The  handsome 
stems,  which  are  thrown  up  to  a  height  of  3  feet 
or  4  feet,  terminate  in  large,  feathery  racemes  of 
tiny  white  flowers,  which  stand  heavy  rain.  Once 
well  planted  it  takes  care  of  itself  for  several  years. 
When  naturalised  near  the  walks  of  a  thin  wood 
in  company  with  a  few  bushes  of  Viburnum  Opulus 
(which  takes  on  rich  tints  at  this  time  of  year)  it 
gives  a  beautiful  eff'ect. — F.  C.  Tkibble,  Apperlty 
Court  Gardens,  Tewkesbury. 


A    COX'S    ORANGE    PIPPIN 
ORCHARD. 

IN  1895  and  1896  two  contributions  of 
mine  were  published  in  The  Gardkn 
concerning  a  plantation,  consisting 
chieHy  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apple,  in 
East  Devon.  A  .short  time  ago  1  visited 
the  spot  again,  and  think  that  perhaps 
the  result  of  my  inspection  may  not  be  without 
interest.  The  i)lantation  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  facing  east,  and  is  .'.bout  .'lOO  feet 
above  sea  level  and  five  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  stajile  may  be  described  as  a  sandy  moor- 
land soil  with  an  average  depth  of  10  inches. 
It  is  light  and  porous,  and  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  siliceous  sand  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water-worn  pebbles,  of  which  many 
cartloads  were  removed  when  the  trees  were 
planted.  The  subsoil  consists  of  a  ferruginous 
sand,  into  which  the  roots  show  no  disposition 
to  enter. 

In  189.')  eight  acres  were  in  Apples,  now  there 
are  fourteen,  about  eleven  of  which  are  devoted 
to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  The  oldest  trees  are 
thirteen  years  from  the  graft.  At  the  time  my 
former  notes  appeared  it  was  the  practice  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  continually 
stirred  with  a  hoe,  chickens  were  allowed  to 
run  in  the  plantations,  and  every  care  taken  of 
the  trees,  including  systematic  spraying,  which 
was  carried  out  by  means  of  a  garden  engine 
drawn  by  a  pony  and  four  hands.  The  first 
spraying  was  given  in  the  early  spring  while 
the  trees  were  dormant,  and  consisted  of  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  second,  of 
Paris  Green  and  Bordeaux  ilixture,  the  former 
as  a  destroyer  of  the  winter  moth  caterpillar 
by  poisoning  its  food,  and  the  latter  as  a 
fungicide,  was  given  as  soon  as  the  rosettes  of 
leaves  unfolded  and  disclosed  the  buds  within. 
The  third  spraying  was  applied  directly  the 
fruit  had  set,  and  the  fourth  a  fortnight  later, 
the  two  last  being  intended  to  compass  the 
destruction  of  the  codlin  moth.  If  aphis 
appeared  a  spraying  of  "Kilhnright"  was  given, 
followed  a  little  later  by  Bordeaux  Mixture 
and  sulphate  of  iron.  It  was  found  that  if 
sufficient  lime  was  incorporated  with  the  mix- 
ture not  the  slightest  harm  was  done  to  the 
foliage.  The  trees  were  at  that  time  looking 
and  bearing  well.  They  were  bush  trees  on 
the  broad-leaved  Paradise  stock,  and  were 
planted  12  feet  apart  each  way. 


At  my  late  visit,  on  taking  a  casual  look  at 
the  trees  I  was  at  first  somewhat  disappointed 
that  the  interval  of  seven  years  had  not  resulted 
in  a  greater  increase  in  .size,  and  was  naturally 
interested  in  the  proprietor's  history  of  that 
period.  For  the  first  few  years  after  planting 
the  trees  made  good  growth,  which  was  attri- 
buted, by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  to 
the  upper  spit  of  turf  that  was  worked  into 
the  soil  at  the  time.  Subsequently  little 
growth  was  made,  this  at  first  being  considered 
the  result  of  dry  .seasons,  but  later  on  this  con- 
clusion was  modified,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  main  cause  of  poor  growth  was  that  all  the 
sustenance  provided  by  the  upper  spit  having 
been  appropriated  by  the  roots  the  trees  were 
suflering  from  lack  of  humus  in  the  hot, 
.shallow  soil.  A  heavy  dressing  of  farmyard 
manure  would  doubtless  have  afi'orded  this 
requisite,  but  manure  of  this  description  was, 
unfortunately,  unprocurable  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Various  artificial  fertilisers  were  tried  on 
different  rows  of  trees  without  result,  and  it 
was  at  length  decided  to  let  the  grass  grow. 
This,  according  to  the  third  report  of  the 
Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  is  a  fatal 
method  of  procedure,  for  it  reads  :  "  No  ordi- 
nary form  of  ill-treatment — including  even  the 
combination  of  bad  planting,  growth  of  weeds, 
and  total  neglect — is  so  harmful  to  trees  as 
growing  grass  around  them."  This,  however, 
was  written  of  a  heavy  soil,  whereas  this  East 
Devon  soil  is  light  and  hot.  At  any  rate,  as 
far  as  can  be  seen  the  experiment  here  appears 
likely  to  be  successful. 

In  January  the  grass  is  given  a  dressing  of 
three  parts  of  superphosphate  to  two  parts  of 
kainit,  the  144  square  feet  between  the  trees 
standing  M  feet  apart  each  way  receiving  2Alb. 
In  April  12oz.  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  applied  to 
the  same  space.  The.se  dre.ssings  will  not 
necessarily  be  continued  annually.  The  gra,ss 
is  not  cut  until  the  end  of  July,  when  it  is 
quite  dry,  and  is  then  allowed  to  remain  where 
it  falls.  This  forms  a  springy  mat  like  a  thick 
Turkey  carpet,  and  eft'ectually  prevents  damage 
to  falling  fruit,  none  of  the  Apples  that  were 
blown  off  in  the  severe  gale  of  September  10 
being  injured.  Sheep  are  turned  into  the 
plantations  in  the  winter,  and  doubtless  a 
proportion  of  the  dead  grass  is  drawn  into  the 
soil  by  worms.  The  trees,  I  understand,  are 
looking  far  better  than  they  did  four  years  ago, 
and  certain  poor  rows  have  greatly  improved 
since  the  surrounding  ground  has  been  heavily 
mulched  with  grass  cut  from  the  edges  of  the 
plantation.s,  though  it  is,  of  course,  too  early  as 
yet  to  predict  what  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
experiment  will  be.  Two  years  ago  the  lower 
branches  were  cut  off  the  tree.s,  leaving  them 
with  about  18  inches  of  clear  stem,  and  last 
year  the  leading  branches  were  shortened  back. 

The  majority  of  Cox's  Orange  are  sturdy 
bush  trees  with  six  or  seven  main  branches,  and 
are  about  .5  feet  in  height,  now  that  they  have 
been  shortened  Ijack,  and  rather  more  through. 
A  few  on  the  Crab  stock  are  larger,  but  have 
not  borne  so  well.  The  wood  is  exceptionally 
clean  and  shining,  the  only  tree  out  of  many 
hundreds  that  I  saw  bearing  Lichen  being  a 
solitary  example  of  Cornish  Gillifiower. 
Taking  one  season  with  another  Cox's  Orange 
has  borne  fairly  well,  the  best  fruits  being  of 
fine  quality  those  that  won  the  first  prize  at 
Exeter  a  few  years  ago,  since  which  time 
they  have  not  been  exhibited,  averaging  9oz. 
apiece.  The  fruit  is  marketed  in  London  in 
non-returnable  boxes  containing  .5lb.  weight, 
and  fetches  remunerative  prices,  the  supply 
being  always  unequal  to  the  demand.  During 
the    present  year  the    crop,  as    is    the   case 
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throughout  the  whole  of  the  south-west,  has 
been  poor,  only  about  15  bushels  of  good  fruit 
having  been  secured.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  foliage  of  the  hedge- 
rows and  deciduous  trees,  appeared  as  if  seared 
by  fire  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  gale  a  fort- 
night previous.  Many  other  varieties  of  Apples 
have  been  tried,  but  few  with  success.  Cox's 
Pomona  cankers  and  does  not  bear.  King  of 
Tompkins  County  is  useless,  as  are  Manning- 
ton's  Pearmain,  American  Mother,  and  Scarlet 
Nonpareil.  Bramley's  Seedling  has  also  proved 
disappointing,  it  being  found  easier  to  obtain 
a  bushel  of  good  Cox's  Orange  than  of  that 
variety,  while  the  fruit  never  comes  of  good 
size. 

Five  trees  of  Kibston  Pipjjin  have,  how- 
ever, done  well,  showing  no  sign  of  canker 
and  bearing  satisfactorily.  These  trees  are 
well  sheltered,  but  one  tree  of  the  same  variety 
in  an  exposed  position  has  failed  to  bear. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  has  done  well,  but  by 
far  the  best  variety  has  proved  to  be  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  a  dessert  Apple  of  fair  quality 
that  is  at  its  best  in  February.  This  grows  so 
well  and  fruits  so  consistently  that  all  trees 
making  poor  growth  are  grafted  with  it.  The 
Nonsuch  Paradise  has  not  turned  out  well, 
and  the  majority  of  trees  on  that  stock  are  now 
grafted  with  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  parent 
tree  of  this  variety,  from  which  all  the  grafts 
have  been  taken,  being  a  sturdy  bush  9  feet  in 
height  by  10  feet  in  diameter.  To  show  the 
respective  growths  of  conifers  in  this  soil  I 
may  mention  that,  of  trees  of  the  same  size 
planted  at  the  same  time,  Pinus  insignis  is 
30  feet  in  height,  the  Douglas  Fir  18  feet,  and 
the  Spruce  5  feet.  S.  W.  F. 


AP  PLES     FOR      SMALL 
GARDEN  S. 

Influence    of    Stocks. 

The  Apple  is  so  valuable  an  article  of  food 
for  all  classes  that  no  apology  is  needed  in 
calling  attention  to  some  of  the  many  points 
in  its  successful  cultivation  ;  that  experience 
alone  can  teach.  It  goes  without  .saying  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  England  loves 
an  Apple,  either  as  dessert  or  in  a  cooked 
condition.  This  being  the  case,  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  a  collection  of  up-to- 
date  varieties  in  every  garden  attached  to 
every  home,  whether  large  or  small.  The 
neglect  of  the  growth  of  this  great  English 
fruit,  especially  amongst  our  country  working 
population  having  gardens,  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. We  have  special  societies  in.stituted  to 
promote  the  improved  growth  and  to  extend 
and  popularise  many  of  our  well  -  known 
flowers,  such  as  Koses,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Sweet  Pea.s,  (fee,  but  so  far  no  society 
has  been  established  to  promote  the  growth  of 
any  special  fruit  or  vegetable,  although  we 
hear  it  is  now  proposed  to  form  a  society  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  and 
popularising  the  growth  of  the  Potato.  Let  us 
hope  that  before  long  some  body  of  men  will 
consider  the  Apple.  It  is  a  subject  that 
deserves  strong  support  in  order  to  bring  its 
supreme  merits  more  prominently  before  the 
British  public. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  neglect  in 
the  matter  of  Apple  planting  in  England. 
Many  causes  no  doubt  are  respon.sible,  but  not 
one,  I  venture  to  say,  having  any  solid  ground 
to  rest  upon.  The  most  common  complaint  is 
that  the  trees  are  a  long  time  in  giving  profit- 
able returns  after  planting.  This  is  really  not 
the  fault  of  the  Apple,  but  is  the  fault  of  those 


who  plant  the  trees.  Either  the  wrong  varie- 
ties have  been  planted,  or  they  have  been 
planted  by  inexperienced  hands  in  poor, 
unsuitable  soils  and  without  proper  prepara- 
tion previously.  It  may  be  that  the  trees  have 
been  worked  on  the  wrong  stock.  This  latter 
is  more  often  the  cause  of  failure  than  many 
imagine.  It  is  so  much  the  custom  to  recom- 
mend the  Apple  to  be  worked  on  the  Paradise 
stock  indiscriminately  without  reference  to 
varieties,  resulting  in  much  disappointment 
in  many  cases  ;  for  instance,  those  varieties 
which  are  known  to  be  heavy  and  consistent 
cropper.s,  such  as  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Allington  Pippin,  Frog- 
more  Prolific,  &c..,  should  be  worked  on  the 
free  stock.  By  free  stock  is  meant  stock 
raised  from  the  pips  of  English  Apples,  and 
the  best  and  strongest  of  the  produce  of  these 
only  should  be  grown,  all  the  weakly  ones 
being  discarded  The  result  of  working  these 
free-bearing  sorts  on  a  dwarfing  stock  like  the 
Paradise  results  in  the  tree  making  little  or  no 
wood  growth,  or  of  its  ever  developing  into  a 
large  and  robust  specimen.  The  fact  of  many 
varieties  being  consistent  heavy  croppers  is 
a  safeguard  against  over  leaf  or  wood  growth, 
for  where  this  is  the  ca-se  over  luxuriance  of 
growth  is  obviated  by  constant  cropping, 
although  grown  on  the  free  stock.  In  recom- 
mending varieties  of  Apples  for  planting  in 
small  gardens  I  do  not  think  that  the  quality 
of  the  free-bearing  properties  of  the  varieties 
receive  the  consideration  due  to  them,  especi- 
ally in  relation  to  cottage  gardens.  It  i.s,  of 
course,  desirable  to  possess  the  best  quality 
and  Havoured  sorts,  but  it  is  of  greater  import- 
ance to  the  labourer  to  possess  sorts  which 
are  sure  bearers,  even  if  not  of  the  highest 
excellence  as  regards  ((uality  and  flavour. 
Another  point  worth  noticing  amongst  Apple 
trees,  especially  in  regard  to  their  suitability 
for  planting  in  small  and  moderate  -  sized 
gardens,  is  the  precociousness  of  many  varie- 
ties in  bearing  fruit  over  others. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  any  particular 
virtue  in  this  tendency,  as  young  trees  which 
bear  heavy  crops  soon  after  planting  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  the  development  and  strong 
growth  of  the  tree,  still  in  some  cases  it  is 
useful  to  know  that  there  are  some  sorts  better 
adapted  for  giving  quick  returns  after  planting 
than  others. 

The  best  I  know  in  this  respect  is  Allington 
Pippin,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  fruitful 
of  recently  introduced  Apples ;  Christmas 
Pearmain  is  another.  A  very  handsome  Apple 
is  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Other  good  .sorts  are 
James  Grieve  (a  Scotch  Apple  of  great  excel- 
lence). Lord  Derby,  Sandringham,  and  Newton 
Wonder.  I  have  often  drawn  attention  to  the 
latter  remarkable  Apple  as  being,  in  my 
opinion,  the  very  best  late  cooking  Apple  in 
the  market  at  the  present  time.  The  tree  is  a 
robust  grower,  crops  freely  even  in  a  young 
stage,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  handsome  Apples  we  have. 
It  is  a  cro.ss  between  the  Wellington  and 
Blenheim,  and  when  better  known  I  predict  a 
great  future  for  this  Apple. 

Those  ordering  Apples  for  cottage  gardens 
.should  stipulate  tor  heavy  and  constant 
croppers,  also  that  the  trees  have  been  worked 
on  the  free  stock.  Amongst  them  are  the 
following  : — 

Dessert. — Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Early 
Harvest,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, Irish  Peach,  .James  Grieve,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Worcester  Pear- 
main, American  Mother,  Christmas  Pearmain, 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King 
of  Tompkin's  County,  Lord  Burghley,  Margil, 


Northern  Spy,  Rosemary  Russet,  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, and  Sturmer  Pippin. 

CooKiNc;  Apples  that  aee  Good  Bearees. 
—Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Stirling 
Castle,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  Grenadier,  Stone's  Seed- 
ling, Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Gascoigne's  Seed- 
ling, Betty  Geeson,  Sandringham,  Alfriston, 
NewtDU  Wonder,  Dumelnw's  Seedling,  Royal 
Late  Cooking,  Winter  Hawthornden,  New 
Northern  Greening,  Royal  Russet,  Baxter's 
Pearmain,  Seaton  House,  and  a  new  variety  of 
great  pmmise  King  Edward  VII. 

Owen  Thomas. 


THE      CHERRY. 
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Varieties.  —  It  is  always  advisable  to  have  as 
few  varieties  as  possible.  The  cultivator  will  be 
able  to  determine  whether  early,  mid-season,  or 
late  fruits  are  most  suitable,  and  act  accordingly. 
Generally,  the  White  Heart  or  Bigarreau  Cherries 
are  most  profitable.  Some  variety,  however,  is 
advisable  ;  each  row  or  set  of  rows  should  be  of 
one  sort,  so  arranged  in  their  order  of  ripening  that 
the  picking  can  begin  at  one  end  of  the  orchard 
and  finish  at  the  other,  to  save  unnecessary 
removal  of  tent,  ladders,  and  other  accessories. 
The  Flemish,  May  Duke,  and  Morello  are  useful 
for  short,  rows  in  corners  ;  also  as  shelter  from  the 
wind  in  exposed  positions,  where  they  can  be 
planted  twice  as  thickly  as  the  larger  growing 
sorts. 

Early  Cherries. — Black  :  Early  Rivers',  Old 
Black  Heart,  Knight's  Early  Black.  White: 
Frogmore  Bigarreau,  Ludwig's  Bigarreau,  Elton 
Heart.     Red  :  May  Duke. 

Mid-Season. — White:  Kent  Bigarreau.  Black: 
Black  Eagle.     Red  :   Royal  Duke. 

Late. — White  :  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Cleveland 
Bigarreau,  Bigarreau  de  Mezel,  Emperor  Francis, 
Florence,  Windsor.  Black  :  Waterloo,  Black 
Tartarian,  The  Noble,  Turkey  Heart.  Red  :  Late 
Duke,  Flemish,  Kentish,  Morello. 

N.B. — "White"  is  but  a  general  term,  as  the 
colour  of  these  Cherries  varies  from  pink  to  a  dull 
crimson.  They  are,  however,  known  as  white 
Cherries  in  contradistinction  to  the  black  and  red 
varieties. 

Garden  Cherries. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  these  can  be 
successfully  grown  :  first,  under  a  permanent 
protection  of  wire  netting  as  bushes  or  pyramids, 
to  be  kept  low  and  pruned,  for  instance,  as  dwarf 
Apple  trees.  They  should  be  planted  12  feet 
apart.  Trees  two  or  three  years  old  are  the  most 
suitable,  with  the  branches  disposed  in  a  cup- 
shaped  form.  When  such  a  plantation  is  covered 
with  permanent  wire  netting,  until  the  space  is 
filled  by  the  Cherry  trees,  bushes  of  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  or  Strawberries  may  be  grown  between 
them  for  some  six  or  eight  years,  thus  utilising 
both  the  land  and  the  structure  before  the  Cherries 
come  into  full  bearing. 

It  is  advisable  to  prune  garden  Cherries  early  in 
the  winter,  as  they  are  then  much  less  likely  to 
gum.  Some  training  is  needful  to  bring  them  to 
the  requisite  shape.  When  once  this  is  obtained, 
a  shortening  of  the  side  shoots  and  the  terminal 
leaders  is  all  the  pruning  necessary.  Very  fine, 
well-ripened  fruit  can  thus  be  grown,  fit  for  the 
most  select  dessert,  and  no  trouble  need  be  appre- 
hended from  birds  if  the  netting  is  properly  fixed 
and  secured. 

In  making  a  selection  for  this  purpose,  a  Duke 
variety  should  be  planted  between  each  tree  of  the 
stronger  or  Heart  varieties  ;  both  the  very  earliest 
and  latest  sorts  should  be  included.  As  these 
pruned  bushes  are  liable  to  gum  and  die  from  insect 
attacks  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  it  is  well  to 
have  a  small  stock  of  young  trees,  so  that  a  vacancy 
can  be  tilled  at  once  by  a  developed  tree.  Such 
reserve  trees  being  transplanted  every  two  j'ears 
will    be  prepared  lor  permanent  planting   iu   the 
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protected  area  without  any  risk  or  loss  of  crop 
the  first  year,  but  ihe  removal  should  be  made  in 
November. 

'Cherries   for  Bdsh    Trkes,   Placed   is  their 
Order  of  Kipening. 

Very  Early. — *Guigne  de  Louvain,  *<Tuigne 
d'Anonnay,  *Belle  d'Orleans,  Bigarreau  Jabaulay, 
•Early  Rivers,  *Ludwig's  Bigarreau,  Baumann's 
May. 

Early.  —  'Knight's  Early  Black,  Frogmore 
Bigarreau,  Bigarreau  de  Sehreken,  *Oovernor 
Wood,  *Ma}'  Duke  (Old),  *Reine  Hortense, 
Warder's  Black,  *Belle  de  Choisy,  Ellou  Heart. 

Mid-Season. — Waterloo  Heart,  *  Royal  Duke, 
•Kentish  Bigarreau,  *Black  Eagle,  Flemish  and 
Kentish  Red,  *Emperor  Francis,  *Archduke, 
Kamon  Oliva. 

L.\TE. — *Cleveland  Bigarreau,  *Bigarreau  Napo- 
leon, *Nouvelle  Royale,  Bohemian  Black,  *De 
Mezel,  *The  Noble,  Noir  de  Schmidt,  *G<''ant  de 
Hedelfingen,  Noir  de  Guben,  *Late  Duke  Ronalds. 

Latest. —Florence,  *Black  Tartarian,  St.  Mar- 
garet's, 'Windsor,  *Morello,  liuigne  de  Winkler. 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  most  desirable 
fur  pot  culture.  George  Bonyard. 


the  one  I  am  enclosing  weighed  exactly  2lb.  '  adopted  for  carrying  off  the  superfluous  moisture, 
when  gathered.  The  present  dimensions  are  Let  every  planter  avoid  the  common  error  of 
91  feet  10  inches  from  end  to  end  ;  the  longest  buying  trees  and  sticking  them  into  holes  dug  iu 
branch  48  feet  ;  and  the  butt,  li>  inches  from  '  8''*^^  '^°''>  '^'"^  'lie  e.xpeclatiou  that  they  will 
ground  level,  8  feet  8  inches,  which  no  doubt  8™"'  and  establish  themselves  without  further 
places  it  amongst  the  largest  espalier-trained  ^"^""°"-,  The  rank  grass  which  grows  up  to  the 
trees  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  opinion  of  ^,'«™^  ■^^okes  the  hfe  out  of  the  rees,  and  in  a  few 
...        '      .   .  '"    "•""=   yjiJLLiLwu  ui    years  under   these    conditions   they   represent   so 


many  it  occupies  farst  position. 

G'atton  Park  Gardens.  W.  P.  BouKD. 


PLANTING     A     SMALL 
ORCHARD. 

Though  there  maj'  be  nothing  very  new  to  be  said 


much  money  literally  thrown  away.  To  form  a 
good  orchard  it  is  not  enough  to  plant  trees;  they 
must  be  cared  for  and  attended  to  afterwards,  just 
the  same  as  any  other  plant. 

Final!}-,  avoid  the  mistake  of  planting  poor  trees. 
Thousands  of  specimens  are  raised  every  year  with 
thin  spindling  stems  and  .sold  at  low  prices,  but  at 
any  price  they  are  dear.  It  is  far  more  economical 
to  go  to  a  respectable  nurseryman  at  the  outset, 


about,  the  garden  orchards,  there  are  scores  of  old-  ^^  ^"u  ""  "  'e^peciaoie  nurseryman  au  .ue  ou.»et, 
established  homesteads  yet  orchardless,  and  new  ^-^o  has  a  repu  ation  to  keep  up,  and  get  him  to 
residences   spring  into     being   every    v^ar    round    ""PPlywell-established  specimens,  even  it  they  cost 


UVEDALE'S  ST.  GERMAIN 
PEAR  AT  GATTON. 

This  grand  old  Tear  tree  can  still  be  seen  in 
^ood  condition  at  the  residence  of  Jeremiah 
■Oolman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Surrey  ;  a  really 
grand  old  relic,  linking  the  work  of  past  gar- 
-deners  with  the  present,  and  showing  us  that 
in  those  long  bygone  days  gardeners  took  equal 
pride  in  having  their  walls  clothed  with  well- 
trained  trees  — objects  that  no  doubt  com- 
manded admiration  as  much  in  those  days  as 
they  do  in  the  present.  We  have  nothing  to 
^ive  us  any  guide  as  to  when  it  was  planted, 
but  in  my  opinion  at  least  two  centuries  have 
passed  since  that  operation  w-as  carried  out, 
and  to-day  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  space  it 
occupies.  It  generally  carries  a  good  crop  of 
■clean  fruit  ;  last  season  we  gathered  between 
four  and  five  bushels,  even  after  subjecting 
the  fruits  to  a  severe  thinning.  Many  of 
them  weighed  over  lib.  each.  This  year 
witb  others  in  general  here  the  crop  was  below 
the  average,  but  we  have  had  some  fine  fruit ; 


pring  into  being  every  3'ear  rouni 
which  gardens  are  formed,  and  where  a  portion  of 
the  ground  may  be  well  set  aside  for  the  making  of 
an  orchard.  We  are  in  a  hurry  over  everything 
in  these  days,  even  fruit  culture,  and  with  trees 
available  on  dwarfing  stocks  that  are  guaranteed  to 
bear  fruit  in  two  or  three  years  from  propagation, 
we  see  a  spread  of  garden  and  plantation  fruit 
culture   at   the  expense  ('f    permanent    orchards. 


more  to  begin  with. 

Soil  and  Situation. 
In  these  matters  the  intending  planter  has  often 
to  be  governed  by  circumstances.  Possibly  the 
best  site  for  a  permanent  orchard  is  a  slope  having 
a  southern  or  south-western  aspect,  but  in  any 
case  if  the  enclosure  is  exposed  to  cold  winds  a 
break  of  some  kind  should  be  planted  along  the 


Surely  this  should  not  be.  Quick-bearing  dwarf  open  side  as  a  means  of  protection.  The  advantage 
trees  are  well  enough  m  their  place,  but  compared 
to  permanent  standard  trees  they  are  short-lived, 
and  the  man  who  establishes  an  orchard  does 
something  for  posterity  as  well  as  for  himself,  con- 
sidering the  time  over  which  such  trees  will  remain 
profitable  if  given  proper  attention.  Apart  from 
the  utility  of  the  orchard  I  never  think  it  is   a      ,       .       -.,  , 

robbery  of  garden  space  to  acquire  a  part  of  it  for    P'anting,  if  due  attention  is  paid  to  drainage  a 
an    orchard,    because    the    latter    has   a   singular    thorough  cultivation  beforehand.      In  fact,  expe- 
beauty  of  its  own.  i  '''^nce  teaches  me  that  the  soil  is  often  blamed  for 

neglect   and    slipshod    methods    on   the    part    of 


of  a  slope  is  that  frost  is  not  felt  so  severely  as  in 
a  bottom,  but  if  the  orchard  must  needs  be  formed 
in  a  low-lying  situation,  it  is  well  to  plant  late 
blooming  varieties  of  fruit.  Those  people  who 
enjoy  the  possession  of  an  ideal  fruit  soil  have 
points  in  their  favour,  but  if  the  medium  is 
reasonably  fertile  there  need  be  no  hesitation  about 

and 


The  Beginner's  Faults. 

I  would  warn  intending  planters  against  errors 

which  frequently  lead  to  loss  and  disappointment. 

Suitability  of  site  is  often  overlooked,  and  standard 

trees  intended  to  form   an  orchard  are  planted  in 


cultivators. 

Experience  has  also  taught  me  that  the  quickest 
and  best  way  of  establishing  a  permanent  orchard 
is  to  plant  trees  on  land  that  is  under  spade  culti- 
vation, and  to  keep  it  so   for  the  first  few  years. 
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positions  where  they  are  exposed  to  cold  sweeping  after  which  it  may  be  laid  down  to  grass.  By 
winds  and  without  a  thought  to  providing  any  adopting  this  system  the  ground  between  the  trees 
means  of  shelter.  Bid  drainage  is  another  cause  may  be  utilised  for  a  few  years  for  growing 
of  failure,  and  it  is  disappointing  to  find  a  few  Potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  or  it  may  be  planted 
years  after  the  trees  are  planted  that  the  soil  is  with  Strawberries  or  bush  fruits,  such  as  Goose- 
cold,  water-logged,  and  wants  draining.  These  berries  and  Currants.  Let  it  be  clearly  under- 
points  should  be  ascertained  before  a  start  is  made,  stood,  however,  that  fruit  trees  are  the  chief  con- 
aud  if  the  situation  is  low  and  the  land  does  not  sideration,  and  there  must  be  no  hesitation  about 
drain    itself   naturally,    proper  means    should    be    forfeiting   other   crops  when    the  former  demand 

the  space.  On  no  account  must  the 
roots  be  interfered  with  by  planting 
close  up  to  the  stems.  If  for  any  par- 
ticular reason  it  is  necessary  to  plant 
the  trees  on  grass  land,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  turf  should  be  removed 
from  round  the  stems  for  several  feet, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  grow  for  a  few 
3'ears  till  the  trees  are  well  established. 
When  the  time  comes  for  seeding 
down  the  orchard  or  letting  the  turf 
grow  up  to  the  stems  of  the  trees,  let 
there  be  no  growth  of  rank  grass,  but 
keep  the  herbage  down  to  a  short, 
close  pasture  by  feeding  it  off  with 
sheep. 

The  question  of  manuring  when  pre- 
paring the  ground  before  planting  must 
also  be  considered,  and  this  is  largely  a 
matter  of  conditions.  When  old  pasture 
■  land  is  turned  up  for  orchard  planting 
manure  is  rarely  necessary,  but  if  the 
ground  is  at  all  poor  it  may  be  applied, 
though  I  do  not  advise  placing  it  under- 
neath the  roots  of  the  trees,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  mulch  on  the  surface,  as  this 
induces  the  fibres  to  work  in  an  upward 
rather  than  a  downward  direction.  In 
prepari  ng  land  for  planting  I  am  strongly 
in  favour  of  bastard  trenching,  which, 
of  course,  consists  of  turning  over  the 
top  spit  of  soil  and  breaking  up  the 
sub-soil  to  the  depth  of  another  foot 
or  so,  but  keeping  it  in  its  former 
puoition,  not  bringing  it  to  the  surface. 
AUi'K-N   .IT  i.ATTuN   lAKK,  KEiKATE.  Whether   the   whole   of    the   ground  is 
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being  dug  over  or  only  the  stations  for  the  trees, 
this  method  may  be  put  into  practice. 

Planting. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  the  ground 
between  the  trees  may  be  profitably  used  for  the 
first  few  years,  and  may  say  here  that  I  have  no 
faith  in  the  practice  of  planting  trees  at  double 
the  ordinary  thickness  with  the  idea  of  thinning 
them  out  when  they  overcrowd  each  other.  Few 
people  have  the  courage  to  cut  down  a  fruit  tree 
just  when  it  has  arrived  at  a  profitable  state  of 
bearing,  and  consequently  the  necessary  thinning 
is  never  done,  and  the  orchard  is  practically 
ruined.  Generally  speaking,  autumn  is  the  best 
time  for  planting  fruit  trees  provided  the  soil  is 
workable,  but  if  it  cannot  be  done  at  this  time  it 
may  well  be  delayed  till  February.  It  is  never 
advisable  to  have  fruit  trees  on  order  when  we  are 
liable  to  spells  of  severe  frost,  as  they  may  have 
to  remain  out  of  the  ground  for  many  weeks  and 
therefore  suffer. 

A  space  of  30  feet  in  all  directions  should  be 
allowed  between  Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries,  and 
even  more  in  the  case  of  very  vigorous  varieties. 
Plums  will  do  well  at  24  feet  apart,  and  common 
varieties  of  this  fruit  or  Damsons  planted  on  the 
boundary  for  shelter  may  be  arranged  at  15  feet 
apart.  The  preparation  of  the  stations  is  not  an 
intricate  business,  but  it  should  be  performed  with 
proper  care.  Having  marked  out  the  position  of 
every  tree  with  a  stake,  shovel  out  broad,  shallow 
holes  that  will  readily  accommodate  the  roots  when 
spread  out  horizontally.  Deep  planting  should  be 
ivoided  in  all  cases,  and,  after  cutting  back  any 
long  tap-roots  and  placing  the  trees  in  position, 
about  6  inches  of  the  best  soil  should  be  carefully 
worked  over  the  fibres.  I  have  found  wood  ashes 
and  burnt  refuse  to  be  very  good  for  working  into 
the  soil  placed  over  the  roots,  as  this  material 
encourages  surface-rooting.  Planting  should  always 
be  done  at  a  time  when  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to 
allow  firm  treading  down  without  being  sticky,  and 
some  support  is  necessary  for  standard  trees  directly 
they  are  planted.  A  simple  method  is  to  fi.\-  a 
strong  upright  stake  on  each  side  of  the  tree,  and 
twist  a  couple  of  hay-bands  round  the  stem  and 
fasten  them  to  the  stakes.  These  are  generally 
sutiicient  to  keep  the  trees  in  position  till  they 
have  got  hold  at  the  roots,  and  the  hay-bands  do 
not  injure  the  bark.  If  the  trees  are  furnished 
with  good  heads  and  are  planted  in  the  autumn 
the  leading  shoots  may  be  shortened  back  the 
following  spring,  but  if  the  planting  is  not  done 


till  the  latter  .season  the  trees  can  be  allowed  to 
grow  for  a  season  without  being  shortened  back. 
It  is  always  well  to  mulch  trees  on  the  surface 
after  planting  with  decayed  manure,  or,  if  the  soil 
is  rich  and  fertile,  loose  stable  litter  will  serve  tlie 
purpose  of  preserving  the  moisture  and  protecting 
the  roots.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  surface 
should  be  f|uite  level  after  the  completion  of  the 
planting  operations,  but  in  exceptional  cases,  where 
the  soil  is  of  stiff  clay,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
plant  on  the  surface  and  mound  the  soil  over  the 
roots.  This  method  of  planting  is  adopted  with 
great  success  on  the  retentive  soil  in  some  parts  of 
the  Weald  of  Ivent. 

Selection'  of  Varieties. 

It  is  for  the  planter  himself  to  decide  whether 
his  small  orchard  is  to  be  one  confined  entirely  of 
.•\pples  or  a  mixture  of  this  fruit,  together  with 
Pears  and  Plums.  I  do  not  advise  planting  Cherries 
in  mixed  orchards,  for,  though  the  fruit  is  luscious 
and  acceptable,  unless  Cherries  are  grown  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  merit  the  expense  of  tending 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  greater  portion  of  it  will 
be  devoured  by  birds.  As  a  rule,  the  owner  of  a 
small  orchard  wants  variety  and  succession.  He 
wants  some  Apples  for  cooking  and  others  for 
dessert,  and  varieties  for  early  use  and  others  for 
keeping,  so  he  must  select  accordinglj'.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  grow  varieties  that  are  suitable 
for  forming  standards,  bearing  in  mind  that  an 
orchard  is  an  institution  expected  to  go  on  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Out  of  the  great  host  cf  varie- 
ties in  cultivation  I  append  the  names  of  a  selection 
suitable  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view  : 

/l;j/)/e.s.— Early  dessert :  I>evonshireQuarrenden, 
Mr.  txladstone.  Beauty  of  Bath,  Irish  Peach,  Lady 
Sudeley,  and  American  Mother.  Keepers,  dessert : 
Allington  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and 
Allen's  Everlasting.  Early  culinary  :  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Domino,  and  Lord  Orosvenor.  Keepers  : 
Lord  Derby,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Warner's  Kii;g, 
Cellini,  Newton  Wonder,  Wellington,  Bramley''3 
Seedling,  and  Bismarck. 

Peart.  —Hardy  and  suitable  for  orchards  :  Beurrt; 
de  Capiaumont,  Fertility,  Hessle,  .Jargonelle, .Jersey 
(Jratioli,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 

P/ums.— Rivera'  Early  Prolific,  Monarch,  The 
Czar,  Green  Gage,  Pond's  Seedling,  and  Victoria. 

Dam.soii.i.~Fa,r]eigh  Prolific  and  Bradley's  King. 

In  giving  the  above  selection  it  is  obvious  that 
many  excellent  varieties  are  omitted,  and  the  list 
may  be  readily  supplemented  or  curtailed.  Before 
planting  fruit  I  always  think  it  a  good  plan  to 
make  observations  in  the  near  locality  and  note 
the  varieties  that  succeed.  By  doing  this  and 
selecting  accordingly  disappointment  may  often  be 
avoided,  because  in  the  case  of  most  fruits  certain 
varieties  have  a  habit  of  doing  better  in  one 
locality  than  in  another,  though  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  reason  why  this  should  be  the 
case.  Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  individual  who 
is  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  a  good, 
though  perhaps  a  small,  orchard  does  something 
for  himself,  and  increases  the  value  of  his  property. 

G.  H.  H. 
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LILIUM    SZOVITZIANUM. 

LTHOUGH  not  taken  when  at  the  zenitli 
of  its  beauty  the  accompanying  repm 
duotion  of  a  group  of  L.  s-zovitzianurji 
gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  how  well  it 
flowered  this  year  in  spite  of  the 
unfavourable  conditions  prevailing. 
All  the  six  bulbs  composing  the  group  sent  up  a 
single  healthy  spike  (I  have  not  hitherto  had  more 
than  one  from  any  of  them),  the  best  carrying 
fifteen  perfectly  developed  flowers.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  Lilies  in  cultivation, 
though  it  takes  a  year  or  two  to  establish  itself, 
and  I  should  certainly  choose  it  if  unfortunatelv 
restricted  to  one  single  species.  Its  only  drawback 
is  its  somewhat  powerful  and  peculiar  smell, 
though,  personally,  I  do  not  object  to  this,  in  fact 
I  rather  like  it. 


CRINUM   MOOREI. 

Apparently  the  past  wet  summer  has  suited  the 
constitution  of  this  Crinum  remarkably  well,  for  it 
flowered  much  better  than  in  any  previous  year, 
and  at  the  time  the  photograph  was  taken  was  the 
proud  and  luxuriant  possessor  of  six  fine  spikes. 
One  of  these,  however,  was  unfortunately  broken 
off  by  accident  when  the  camera  was  being  brought 
into  play.  It  is  a  single  bulb,  planted  about  six 
years  ago  against  the  south-east  wall  of  a  vinery 
in  a  considerable  depth  of  light,  rich  soil.  Here  it 
has  grown  apace  and  produced  annually  a  wealth 
of  handsome  glossy  leaves,  but  usually  only  one 
spike  (rarely  two),  and  this  so  late  in  the  autumn 
that  it  has  been  quickly  ruined  by  frost.  This 
year,  doubtless  influenced  by  the  extra  amount  ofc 
moisture,  the  flowers  were  practically  all  over  by 
the  middle  of  September,  a  much  more  satisfactory 
result  in  every  way.  In  memory  of  so  much  bloom 
there  now  remains  a  single  seed-pod  only,  but  from, 
this  I  hope  to  raise  a  few  seedlings  in  due  course. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  unusually  fine  flowering  of 
this  Crinum  affords  a  hint  as  to  the  necessity  for 
plenty  of  water  all  through  the  summer  months, 
and  I  shall  be  careful  to  give  attention  to  this 
point  in  future.  I  may  add  that  a  goodly  heap  of 
ashes  and  peat  is  piled  over  the  dormant  bulb  in. 
winter,  and  the  new  growth  sheltered  from  winds 
and  late  frosts  with  a  few  evergreen  boughs. 
Ya/diiig,  Kent.  S.  G.  Reid. 


ALLIUM  MARGARITACEUM. 

The  Alliums  are  increasing  in  favour,  the  intro- 
duction of  some  new  species  having  brought  ihero 
more  into  prominence  of  late  years.  Apart  from 
their  odour — not  very  pronounced,  by  the  way,  ia 
some  species — many  are  of  considerable  value, 
though  there  are  also  some  of  no  garden  beauty 
whatever.  In  the  remarkably  interesting  and 
beautiful  garden  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Robinson-Douglas, 
at  Orchard  ton.  Castle  Douglas,  N.B. ,  I  came  across 
one  in  the  course  of  last  summer  which  I  had  never 
seen  before,  and  undescribed  in  current  works  o£ 
reference.  This  is  A.  margaritaceum,  a  South 
European  species.  It  is  unlike  almost  any  other 
in  general  cultivation,  and  is,  although  not  so  pure- 
white  as  one  would  like,  of  some  value  either  for  a. 
group  in  the  border  or  on  rough  rockwork,  or, 
better  still,  for  planting  in  the  grass.  It  growa 
about    1   foot  high  at  Orchardton,  bearing  round 
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heads  of  small,  creamy  flowers.  The  heads  are 
about  2  inches  across.  The  leaves  were  over  when 
I  saw  the  ]ilants,  as,  like  many  other  Garlics,  A. 
margaritaceum  loses  these  before  the  plant  is  fully 
in  flower.  I  find  from  the  "Index  Kewenais"  that 
this  Allium  is  described  in  Sibthorp  and  Smith's 
"  Flora  Gra>ca,"  but  I  have  not  access  to  that  work 
here  at  present.  The  bulbs  are  of  a  pretty  silvery 
appearance,  and  the  fpeoific  name  probably  refers 
to  this  feature. 

Carsethom,  by  Dumfries,  X.B.         S.  Arnott. 


GRAPES    AND    MELONS    IN 
THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Grape  introduced  the 
Channel  Islands  as  a  fruit-growing  district  to  the 
English  markets,  and  it  illustrates  in  a  striking 
manner  how  pregnant  with  big  results  are  some- 
times those  matters  which  appear  of  small  im- 
portance at  the  moment.  In  a  little  book  entitled 
"Culture  of  the  Vine  under  Glas.s,"  by  W.  A. 
Crousaz,  published  in  Guernsey  in  1873,  the  last 
chapter  is  called  "Remarks  on  Expor- 
tation." Mr.  Crousaz  was  really  the 
father  of  the  fruit-growing  industry  a.s 
far  as  the  Channel  Islands  are  concerned, 
for  it  was  he  who,  seeing  (irapes  fit  for 
the  London  market,  set  about  sur- 
mounting the  difliculties  of  delivering 
them.  Had  it  not  been  for  him  the 
progress  of  the  industry  would  at  least 
have  been  delayed  years.  We  have 
gathered  the  following  facts  from  Mr. 
Crousaz's  book. 

Inception  of  the  Industry. — About 
1847  a  small  quantity  of  tJrapes  was 
sent  to  Covent  Garden  Market.  In 
the  same  year  a  range  of  houses  with 
boilers  and  pipes  was  erected  as  a 
speculation.  The  third  season  after 
planting  (ISfiO)  the  crop  was  about  5001b. 
But  the  principal  exporter  declined  to 
purchase,  the  ijuantity  being  too  large, 
and  further  declared  such  a  crop  could 
not  be  disposed  of  at  any  price. 
The  only  alternative  was  to  sell  in  the 
local  market,  but  this  proved  a  failure. 
So,  after  all,  it  was  decided  to  try 
Covent  Garden.  But  the  mail-boat's 
agent  dtrclined  to  enter  these  goods,  as 
the  mails  and  passengers  alone  were 
allowed,  and  not  cargo.  The  exporter 
determined  that  the  Grapes  should  be 
sent  whatever  the  consequences  might 
be,  and  a  boat  was  hired,  the  fruit 
stowed  beneath  the  seats,  and  then, 
rowing  to  the  steam-packet,  the  packages 
of  Grapes  were  quietly  handed  over  the 
side  of  the  ship  and  placed  out  of  sight 
■while  the  crew  were  busily  engaged  with 
passengers' luggage  and  mail-bags.  But  each  return- 
ing mail-boat  brought  strict  orders  that  fruit  should 
not  be  shipped  unless  cleared  through  the  Customs. 
This  was  overcome  by  providing  a  printed  form 
which  had  to  be  signed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  a  magistrate  of  the  Royal  Court  (fee 'is.  Od.),  and 
when  complete  taken  to  the  Custom  House  officials. 
It  is  disappointing  to  read  that  after  so  much 
determination  the  season  closed  with  a  loss,  and 
as  to  prices  Mr.  Crousaz  says  :  "Arrived  at  Covent 
Garden,  the  fruit  realised  very  little  money,  and 
that  little  was  a  long  time  coming.''  The  season 
1851  yielded  a  heavier  crop  ;  Covent  Garden  was 
again  resorted  to,  and  the  same  ordeal  gone  through, 
but  prices  were  not  remunerative. 

In  185'2  still  finer  crops  were  produced,  and 
Covent  Garden  prices  were  rather  better.  So, 
when  the  forced  crops  were  disposed  of  and  cold 
house  Grapes  were  ripe,  growers,  who  hitherto 
had  not  known  how  to  turn  theirs  into  cash,  were 
advised  to  try  London.  Mr.  Crousaz  here  points 
out  that  only  the  choicest  portion  of  the  crop  was 
exported,  the  result  being  that  the  demand  for 
Guernsey  Grapes  increased,  and  nearly  3  tons  were 
exported  in  1855.  So,  we  see,  selection  and  grading 
were  not  overlooked  in  those  days,  though  some 


growers  of  the  present  foolishly  treat  these  matters 
with  contempt.  In  1857  4  tons  were  sent ;  in  1858, 
A\  tons,  with  good  prices  for  first-class  fruit ;  in 
1850,  (i  tons  ;  and  in  1860,  7  tons  were  sent,  and 
the  demand  for  good  Grapes  had  increased.  This 
justified  the  erection  of  more  greenhouses.  In  1801, 
0  tons,  and  in  the  following  year  12  tons,  were 
shipped,  with  steady  prices  for  good  fruit.  In  1863 
a  fair  quantity  was  grown,  but  owing  to  shippers 
and  salesmen  having  so  increased,  the  market  was 
occasionally  glutted,  and  prices  were  consequently 
less.  The  regulating  of  the  market  was  now  out 
of  the  question.  It  was  feared  this  state  of  things 
would  diminish  the  value  of  the  fruit  ;  so  the 
original  exporter  visited  Paris,  hoping  to  find  a 
market  there,  but  the  prices  would  not  have  been 
remunerative,  and  the  quantities  required  were 
too  insignificant  to  justily  the  attempt. 

Former  Quantities. — In  1864  the  quantity  sent 
was  12  tons,  and,  other  fruit  being  scarce,  steady 
prices  were  obtained.  In  1865  the  prices  were  not 
so  good,  good  Grapes  selling  at  Od.  per  lb.,  the 
depreciation  being  attributed  to  glutted  markets. 
In  1866  about  16  tons  were  sent,  good  prices  being 
realised  from    the   commencement  of   the   season. 


much  lighter,  as  216  houses  only  produced  16^  tons,, 
whereas  200  houses  the  previous  season  produced 
21  h  tons.  Since  the  publishing  of  Mr.  Crousaz's  book. 
Grape  culture  has  gone  ahead  ;  but  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  know  the  quantity  exported,  as  the  growers- 
nearly  all  consign  directly  to  the  British  markets. 

Vine  Borders. — The  Vines  in  the  Channel' 
Islands  were  formerly  nearly  all  in  outside  borders. 
Muscats  and  all  others  were  treated  so.  Now, 
however,  many  are  planted  in  inside  borders. 
Some  houses  have  arched  walls,  so  as  to  allow  a, 
free  passage  for  the  roots  to  either  inside  or  outside 
borders,  but  the  majority  are  still  outside.  \Vher> 
(irapes  were  first  cultivated  for  market,  and  since, 
borders  in  many  cases  were  much  too  deep.  Then, 
later,  many  growers  troubled  little  how  the  border 
was  made  ;  but  now  more  care  is  taken  in  this 
matter,  and  nearly  all  methods  have  been  tried. 
The  English  horticultural  Press  has  been  closely 
read  by  the  local  grower,  and  he  has  tested  nearly 
everything  suggested,  from  carrion  to  hot-water 
pipes,  in  the  border  ;  both  of  these  he  has  long 
since  abandoned. 

Vineries. — Formerly  lean-to  houses  were  con- 
sidered best,  but  now  large  span-roofed  houses  ar& 
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selling  at  Is.  6d.  to  23.  per  lb.  These  prices  con- 
tinued till  the  month  of  August,  and,  owing  to 
scarcity  of  other  good  fruit,  prices  were  maintained 
throughout  the  season. 

In  1807  the  season  opened  well,  but  owing  to  an 
over  supply  the  prices  did  not  hold  firm.  In 
many  instances  good  Grapes,  after  remaining  some 
days  on  hand,  were  sold  for  Od.  and  8d.  per  lb. 
Mr.  Crousaz  here  quotes  a  market  report,  which 
states  "  that  from  the  number  of  houses  recently 
built  and  in  course  of  construction,  the  quantity  of 
(irapes  will  considerably  increase  and  prices 
probably  fall  ;  and  that,  as  the  English,  and 
particularly  the  Scotch,  are  developing  this  branch 
of  fruit  culture  to  a  large  extent,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  many  towns  will  cease  drawing  their  * 
supplies  from  London." 

The  total  quantities  exported  after  1867  are  not 
given,  but  referring  to  the  season  1871  it  is  stated 
that  the  quantity  sold  by  one  salesman  was21i  tons, 
independently  of  what  was  sold  elsewhere.  In 
1872  the  prices  were  very  satisfactory.  Early 
cold  house  Grapes  obtained  Is.  9d.  to  2?.  per  lb., 
choice  fruit  even  higher.  Grapes  of  inferior 
quality  made  as  much  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
best  had  done  in  1871.     The  crop,  however,  was  1 


most  in  favour.  A  larger  area  of  land  can  thus  b& 
covered  at  less  expense  than  with  the  lean-to. 
Considerable  expense  in  wall  building  is  thus 
avoided.  Of  coarse,  more  piping  and  heavier 
firing  are  required,  for  the  solid  walls  of  the 
lean-to  keep  warmth  better  in  cold,  wintry 
weather. 

Varieties. — Nearly  all  new  varieties  have  been 
tried  as  they  appeared.  The  majority,  however, 
have  proved  failures  so  far  as  suitability  to  market 
culture  is  concerned.  The  following  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  standard  sorts  grown  in  the 
islands  :  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Black  Alicante,  Gros  Colmar,  Gros  Maroc,  Appley 
Towers,  and  Canon  Hall  Muscat.  This  last  is  not 
yet  largely  grown,  but  many  good  growers  consider 
the  local  conditions  as  being  peculiarly  suited  to 
this  variety,  and  hold  that,  space  for  space,  it 
will  be  among  the  most  profitable  Grapes.  If  the 
hope  is  borne  out  by  results,  there  is  no  doubt 
Canon  Hall  will  find  plenty  of  growers  ready  to 
take  up  its  culture.  At  present  the  majority  view 
it  somewhat  as  a  "  will-o'-the-wisp  variety." 

Planting. — Formerly  the  canes  were  planted 
much  too  thickly  (in  some  cases  15  inches  ajjart), 
with  the  natural  result  that  the  fruit  grown  was 
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of  poor  quality,  and  as  the  Vines  aged  so  the 
■quality  was  worse.  Now,  however,  in  the  majority 
■of  cases  this  evil  has  been  corrected  ;  more  space 
is  afforded  each  cane,  although  many  say  that 
more  room  still  is  required.  But  the  grower  has 
to  consider  this  with  the  present  prices  of  (irapes. 
He  must  have  a  fair  crop  ot  Grapes  or  the  vinery 
will  not  pay  ;  indeed,  the  prices  of  inferior  grades 
have  already  fallen  so  low  that  they  leave  no  profit 
to  the  producer,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  Vines 
have  been  cut  out  and  the  houses  turned  over  to 
Tomato  culture.  This  winter  (1902)  man}'  more 
vineries  were  about  to  undergo  the  same  treat- 
ment.    Without  doubt  this  is  a  wise  course  as  far 


and  it  is  now  not  unusual  to  hear  of  a  Melon  crop 
being  a  failure  so  far  as  profits  are  concerned. 

When  Melons  were  first  started  many  growers 
used  to  allow  one  plant  to  cover  a  good  roof  space 
by  taking  several  shoots  from  it.  This  is  still 
favoured  by  some,  but  the  majority  now  prefer 
single  or  double-stemmed  plants  with  the  idea  of 
getting  a  small  number  of  fruits  on  each,  and 
gathering  a  crop  rapidly  so  as  to  allow  time  for  a 
■second  planting.  In  favour  of  the  extension 
system  it  is  argued  that  the  greater  energy  of  the 
plant  promises  better  "  setting,"  and  that  if  the 
plants  remain  healthy  their  fruiting  season  is 
longer  ;  but  the  risk  is  that  the  stem  may  canker 
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as  the  grower  is  conoerned,  for  the  only  use  of 
inferior  tirapes  is  that  they  occasionally  have  been 
the  means  of  introducing  a  new  retailing  customer, 
who  may  ultimately  become  a  buyer  ot  the  best 
■article.  Though  this  is  poor  satisfaction  to  the 
grower  of  inferior  Grapes,  it  will  be  beneficial  if  it 
helps  to  increase  the  retail  market. 

The  Melon. 

The  cultivation  of  Melons  for  market  purposes 
■was,  we  believe,  practically  introduced  into  the 
Channel  Islands  by  Mr.  James  Davis,  at  one  time 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  Watson,  at  La  Favorita, 
fit.  Martin's,  Guernsey.  At  the  commencement  of 
this  new  branch  of  the  industry  small  houses  with 
sharp  pitched  roofs  and  plenty  of  piping  were 
employed,  and  the  results  were  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  grower.  As  time  went  on  larger  span-roofed 
houses  were  planted  with  Melons,  and  the  plants 
trained  up  trellises  almost  as  with  Tomatoes. 
"While  small  houses  had  a  good  arrangement  for 
bottom  heat,  the  larger  spans  had  no  such  pro- 
•vision.  Heavy  crops  were  produced  by  either 
system  ;  for  very  early  gathering  the  small  house 
is  better.  Melons  are  still  largely  grown,  and  in 
many  instances  very  profitably,  though  now  the 
profits  are  less  than  formerly.  The  varieties 
grown  are  several,  and  many  new  ones  are  tried, 
but  most  are  the  same  as  those  first  grown  by  Mr. 
Davis,  without  doubt  a  selected  form  of  the  old 
iJolden  Perfection. 

In  the  years  following  the  introduction  of  Melon 
culture  for  market  a  gocd  profit  could  be  relied 
upon.  Prices  were  high  and  very  steady,  but  as 
more  growers  began  the  prices  commenced  to  fall. 


at  the  soil  level,  whereas  with  the  single  or  double 
leader  system  the  risk  is  much  less,  as  the  life  of 
the  plant  is  only  half  as  long.  Anything  which 
tends  to  reduce  the  risk  in  a  Melon  crop  is  looked 
upon  with  favour  by  the  Channel  Islanders,  as  the 
'  margin  of  profit  is  very  difi'erent  now  to  the  days 
when  a  good  Melon  would  make  .5^.  to  Ss.  at  the 
end  of  June,  as  was  the  case  eighteen  or  twenty 
3'ears  ago.  Those  were,  of  course,  the  early  days 
of  Melon  culture  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

A  Channel  Island  Grower. 


CHOOSING    APPLE    TREES. 

There  are  man}'  different  pleasures  connected 
with  fruit  growing — the  choice  of  varieties  and  of 
trees  of  these  varieties,  the  planting  and  pruning 
of  the  trees,  watching  the  fruit  grow,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  gathering  the  fruit.  It  is  the  first  of 
these  we  are  principally  concerned  with  hei-e,  and, 
pleasure  though  it  is,  it  needs  no  little  thought  and 
judgment.  Probably  all  of  us  have  trees  in  our 
garden  that  we  would  not  plant  if  we  had  our  time 
over  again.  We  have  bought  our  experience,  and 
this  tells  us  that  such  and  such  varieties  are  either 
not  adapted  to  our  soil  or  are  not  such  good  sorts 
as  we  might  have  for  quality  or  productiveness,  or 
both.  When  we  are  planting  an  Apple  tree  we 
are  putting  something  into  the  garden  which  we 
shall  probably  never  do  away  with  it  it  continues 
healthy  and  fairly  productive,  and  as  we  shall  have 
to  look  at  it,  and  possibly  consume  the  fruit  from 
it  for  years  to  come,  we  cannot  exercise  too  much 
care  in  deciding  what  to   plant.     This   article   is 


intended  to  give  a  few  useful  hints  to  those  buying 
fruit  trees  —  more  especially  Apple  trees  —  this 
planting  season. 

Unfortunately,  the  fruit  tree  catalogues  are  not 
the  help  to  the  intending  purchaser  that  they 
might  be.  The  nurserymen  publish  what  they  call 
select  lists  of  Apples  ;  it  may  be  from  ')()  to  200 
varieties,  and,  having  included  any  given  variety, 
they  seem  to  hold  a  brief  for  that  particular  Apple 
as  lor  all  the  others,  and  its  good  points  are  all 
mentioned — often  exaggerated  —and  nothing  said 
about  its  defects.  When  a  man  praises  everything 
we  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  his  com- 
mendation. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  an 
Apple  described  in  one  list  as  one  of  the 
best  and  omitted  altogether  from  another 
list.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  perfect  Apple 
has  j'et  been  raised.  Ever}'  Apple  seems 
to  have  some  failing,  more  or  less  im- 
portant, and,  if  catalogues  should  men- 
lion  these,  we  should  be  helped  in  our 
choice  of  varieties  for  our  particular 
conditions.  If  our  soil  was  a  wet  one, 
for  instance,  we  should  not  be  led  into 
planting  Wellington  (syn.  Dumelow'a 
Seedling  or  Normanton  Wonder),  Lord 
tSuHield,  Mannington's  Pearmain,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
King  of  Tompkins'  County,  or  Norfolk 
Beaufin  if  the  catalogues  told  us  that 
these  varieties  did  especially  badly  in 
such  a  soil,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not 
mention  this  fact  about  these  particular 
varieties  ;  neither  do  they  tell  us  that 
Blenheim  Orange  as  a  standard  shades 
more  ground  than  almost  any  other  sort, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  planted  in 
a  garden ;  that  King  of  the  Pippins, 
which  is  so  much  praised  for  its  good 
looks,  is  somewhat  flavourless  unless 
grown  in  a  warm  situation  ;  that  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  and  Stirling  Castle  in 
most  soils  fruit  so  heavily  on  the  Paradise 
stock  that  they  make  little  growth,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  on  Crab  stocks  ; 
that  Bramley's  Seedling,  Striped  Beaufin, 
and  Emperor  Alexander  grow  very 
strongly  in  good  soil,  and  are  a  long 
time  becoming  fruitful  unless  well  root- 
pruned  ;  that  Old  Nonpareil,  Margil, 
Sturmer  Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  and  Golden 
Harvey  are  such  feeble  growers  that  they 
should  be  planted  in  very  good  soil ;  or 
that  Cornish  tJilliflower,  Northern  Spy, 
Bess  Pool  are  shy  bearers  at  any  time. 
These  instances  might  be  extended  indefinitely, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  nurserymen 
do  not  tell  us  everything  they  know,  and  that, 
having  put  the  tree  in  their  catalogues,  as  a  rule 
they  act  on  the  principle  ot  nil  vi-ii  bonum.  There 
are  many  sorts  which  might  well  drop  out  of  the 
catalogues  altogether,  and  nurserymen  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  reduce  their  enormous 
stocks  of  trees,  while  the  perplexity  of  the  intend- 
ing purchaser  would  be  to  that  extent  lessened. 

Now  it  would  be  rash  on  my  part,  or  on  the 
part  of  anyone  else,  to  tell  anyone  what  Apples  he 
should  plant.  Let  a  man  tell  me  what  he  wants 
to  plant,  and  what  his  conditions  are,  and  then  I 
may  be  able  to  give  him  some  advice  which  may 
save  him  making  mistakes.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  sorts  which  are  the  best  for  one  person 
are  the  best  for  another.  One  wants  dessert 
Apples  for  the  spring,  another  for  Christmas  ;  one 
wants  handsome  Apples  to  set  off  the  table,  another 
wants  the  best  for  the  kitchen.  We  see  handsome 
Apples  at  shows,  and  at  once  think  how  much  we 
should  like  to  grow  those  same  sorts,  not  knowing 
at  all  how  these  fine  Apples  have  been  grown — 
perhaps  on  a  wall,  or  in  the  most  favourable  situa- 
tion possible,  neither  ot  which  conditions  they 
would  have  in  our  gardens.  Some  ot  these  very 
beautiful  Apples  we  see  are  quite  ordinary  to  look 
at  unless  grown  in  the  sunniest  aspect  possible  on 
a  warm  mellow  soil.  Similarly  some  ot  the  finest 
dessert  Apples  need  vei'y  good  conditions,  not  only 
to  bring  them  to  perfection,  but  to  make  them 
thrive  at  all.  Newtown  Pippin  is  a  case  in  point, 
an  Apple  which  needs  a  very  good  summer  in  this 
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country  to  come  to  perfection,  even  in  the  most   acceptable,butthefoliageassumessuch brilliant    flowers.     Strawberries  that  fruit  in  April  would 


favourable  position.     We  must  tirst  make  up  our  tints   that   one  could   not   wish   for  anything 

mind  what  purpose  we  want  the  Apple  to  serve,  better  for  decoration.      Rubus  laciniatus  is  a 

not  only  whether  as  cooking,  dessert,  or  double-  delightful    plant   for  covering   arches,   as   the 

purpose  Apple,  but  what  season  we  want  it  for  illustration   well   shows,  or  for  training  over 

The  season  Ota  cooking  Apple  .3  often  much  more  ^^^^^^    ,^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    stun.ps.      " 


■elastic  than  that  of  a  desseit  Apple,  for  the  Apple 
which  is  at  its  best  for  cooking  iu  March  is  probably 
good  in  November  also,  though  not  perhaps  of  its 
full  flavour  ;  but  it  is  very  rare  for  a  dessert  Apple 
to  be  really  at  its  best  for  more  than  a  couple  of 
months,  though  very  favourable  storage  ma,y 
increase  this  duration  "by  a  month.    Cooking  Apples 


give  a  crop  in  July,  and  May-fruiting  plants  in 
August,  and  even  later,  if  desired,  by  planting  for 
that  purpose.     But  for  later  supplies  the 


raining 
It  also  fruits 
more  freely  than  most  of  the  Blackberries.  A 
correspondent  writes  that  he  has  not  met 
with  much  success  with  the  American  varie- 
ties, and  does  not  recommend  them,  but  R, 
laciniatus  is  an  exception,  and  worth  culture 

in  everj'  garden.  It  grows  splendidly  when  ,  same  time'to  get  the  best  results  they  need  care 
are  not  necessarily  in  season  as  long  as  tliey  will  supported  by  a  fence  and  allowed  to  ramble  at  I  at  the  start.  The  plants  when  raised  from  seed 
ikeep,  any  more  than  dessert  Apples  are  in  season  will,  and  the  fruit,  which  ripens  together,  not  j  are  very  small,  and,  of  course,  need  care  in 
when  they  begin  to  get  woolly  and  mummified,  or  QQg  ljgj.g  ^nd  One  there,  makes  &  delicious  I  handling.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
to  smell  "at  a  hundred  yards."  (Such  varieties  as  preserve 
Warner's  King,  Stirling  Castle,  New  Hawthornden,  ' 

■and   others  may  be  kept  till  February  or  March 


Alpine  Section 

is  the  most  valuable.  The  alpine  Strawberries,  of 
which  there  are  now  some  excellent  varieties, 
should  receive  more  attention.  They  can  be 
grown  without  the  trouble  forced  plants  entail, 
and  even  a  small  garden  may  be  made  interesting, 
as    the   alpines   require   so   little   space.      At   the 


which    give    the    best    return,    seedlings    or    the 
runners  ;  but  no  one  who   has  grown   this  section 
will  prefer  runners,  though  these  give  less  trouble 
with  good  storage,  but  they  will  have  lost  their    AUTUMN      STRAWBERRIES      than  seedlings, 
flavour  and  juiciness.     It  is  much   better,  instead  '  !      Another  important  point  is  to  consider  the  best 

-of  trying  to  keep  such  Apples  out  of  their  season.  The  alpine  varieties  are  well  worth  the  attention  time  to  sow  the  seed.  This  depends  upon  circum- 
to  grow  some  sorts  which  really  are  at  their  best  in  of  those  who  like  Strawberries  over  as  long  a  j  stances.  I  have  seen  splendid  results  both  from 
March  and  April,  such  as  Striped  Beaufin,  Bram-  period  as  possible,  though  the  fruits  are  much  1  autumn-sown  and  spring-sown  plants.  Doubtless 
ley's  Seedling,  lioj'al  Late  Cooking,  and  Dumelow's  smaller  than  on  plants  which  fruit  in  summer.  It  !  the  last  is  the  best  time,  as  the  seedlings  then 
■Seedling.  Another  thing  to  make  up  our  mind  will,  however,  first  be  interesting  to  refer  to  the  make  their  growth  during  the  most  favourable 
about  is  whether  we  want  standards  or  dwarfs.  Tha  value  of  the  larger  fruiters  for  autumn.  The  part  of  the  year.  Seedlings  from  seed  sown  in 
former  are  slow  to  come  into  bearing,  and  are  very  plants  give  a  double  crop.  Anyone  who  saw  the  autumn  do  not  make  such  rapid  progress,  but  the 
subject  to  loss  of  fruit  by  autumn  gales  before  the  very  fine  Royal  Sovereign  exhibited  the  end  of  plants  will  give  fruits  at  a  later  date,  and  a 
fruit  is  properly  matured,  but  are  a  valuable  asset    last  month   by  Mr.  Hudson  can  understand  what  !  succession  is  maintained. 

when  once  they  have  reached  the  age  of  produc-  a  valuable  addition  we  have  to  the  autumn  fruits  With  regard  to  spring-sown  plants  either  March 
tiveness.  Bushes  and  pyramids  on  the  Paradise  when  the  forced  plants  are  utilised  in  this  waj'.  :  or  April  is  a  good  time  to  make  the  sowing,  and 
have  the  advantages  of  early  bearing  and  of  pro-    There  is  nothing  new  in   obtaining  a  second  crop    large  pans   or   shallow  boxes  may  be  used.     The 

■ducing  fine  fruit  which  can  hang  till  it  is  fully  from  forced  plants.  The  method  usually  adopted  '  soil  must  be  rich  and  light  and  the  seed  sown 
matured,  and  they  are  easy  to  give  slight  protec-    is  to   harden   the  plants.     After  the  forcing  give    thinly.     The  plants  when  large  enough  are  pricked 

tion  to  on  just   that   one   critical   night 
which  so  often   comes  when  Apples  are 

in  bloom  in  the  middle  of  May.     These 

■dwarf  forms  are  undoubtedly  the  best  for 

most  purposes  ;  at  any  rate,  for  a  garden. 
They  possess  an  especially  great  advan- 

'tage    for    mid-season    and     late    dessert 

Apples,  which  are  so  much  improved  by 

hanging  on  the  trees  as  late  as  possible, 

-say    till    the    end    of    October,   which   is 

impossible  on  standard  trees.     Standards 

after  some  years'  growth  are  very  hand- 
some  when  in    bloom,    getting    more    so 

year  by  year,  though  the  fruit  is  seldom 

in  any  quantity  for  eight  or  ten  3'ears. 

As    compared    with    this    the    following 

aecourt   of   the   produce  of   a    Warner's 

King  as  a  pyramid,  which   was  planted 

■a,t  Ramsden  in  Essex  in  November,  1871, 

may    be    interesting.       The    account    is 

taken   from  Mr.  Cheal's  book  on  "Fruit 

"Culture  "  :  — 


1.S7-2   . 

.  3  large  Apples 

1877   . 

.  7  pecks 

1873   . 

.   li  pecks 

1878  . 

.  2  iir  3  .-ipples 

1874 

•   '-       1, 

1879  . 

.  6  pecks 

1875   . 

■   *       >, 

1880  . 

■  5       „ 

1876   . 

■   8       .. 

1981   . 

•  *       >, 

The  average  for  the  ten  years  works 
-out  to  nearly  a  bushel  a  year.  I  was 
recently  speaking  to  the  owner  of  thi- 
tree — which,  by  the  by,  has  since  died  of 
•canker — and  he  told  me  that  the  figures 
above  only  included  those  which  were 
actually  picked  about  Michaelmas,  and 
that  the  quantity  that  fell  off  during  the 
■summer  and  were  used  for  cooking 
amounted  to  nearly  as  much  more.  This 
is,  of  course,  an  exceptional  amount  of 
produce,  even  for  a  big  Apple  like 
Warner's  King,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it 

was  the  weakening  of  the  tree  from  over-cropping  1  ample  supplies  of  water,  and  plant  out  in  land 
which  made  it  fall  a  prey  to  canker.  But  it  is  well  enriched  with  manure.  Planting  is  done  as 
very  interesting,  as  showing    what   may  be  done  I  soon  as  the  plants  are  available  after  the  forcing, 


AN    AKCADE    OF   THE    CUT-LEAVED   BRAMBLE    IN    THE   GARDENS    Of    SLINEIELD    MANOR,    NEAR  BASINGSTOKE. 


with  a  dwarf  tree,  and  if  it  kills  itself  from  over- 
cropping in  ten  years  it  has  still  served  us  very 
■well  in  its  generation.  Algbr  Petts. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


RUBUS     LACINIATUS. 

(The  Parslev-leaved  Bramble.) 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Blackberries. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  not  only  is  the  fruit 


but  care  is  necessary  that  the  plants  are  healthy, 
the   roots   at   the  base  opened    out,  the  soil   well 


out  into  boxes,  say,  2  inches  to  3  inches  apart,  and 
placed  in  frames  near  the  glass  where  a  little 
warmth  may  be  given  for  a  short  time,  after  which 
cold  frame  treatment  is  more  suitable.  When  the 
seed  is  sown  give  a  little  heat  to  assist  germination. 


firmed  as  planting  proceeds,  and   ample   moisture  |  say,  an  intermediate   house  temperature,  and  also 
given  in  dry  weather.     From  this  date  the  culture  |  after  the  pricking  off  for  a  short  time,  but  do  not 
is  simple  indeed;  the  first  few  stray  flowers  are    use  strong  heat,  as  it  weakens  the  plants  at  starting; 
removed,  and  none  allowed  until  the  plants  have 
got  a  good  hold  of  the  soil  in  their  new  quarters. 
Then,  say  through  July  and  earh'  August,  the  flower- 
spikes  are  encouraged  and  fruits  secured  as  required. 
The  chief  points  in  culture  are  ample  moisture, 
a  rich  root   run,  early  planting,  and   thinning  of 


50"  to  00"  are  ample  at  this  stage.  When  a  fair 
growth  is  secured,  say,  by  June,  the  seedlings 
may  be  given  free  exposure  and  be  planted  out  as 
soon  as  possible  after  this  date.  Place  the  plants 
in  a  sunny,  well-drained  quarter  and  in  soil  not 
too  clayey,  but  well  manured  some  time  in  advance 
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one  at  Hampton  Court  is  the  best 
known,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
finest  example.  This  is  unfortunate, 
as  it  is  visited  by  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  who  have  not 
the  opportunities  of  seeing  our  best 
produce,  and  who,  I  am  afraid,  must 
carry  away  with  them  a  very  poor 
idea  of  British-grown  Grapes.  Those 
who  have  seen  this  Vine  must  have 
been  struck  by  the  totally  unsuit- 
able conditions  under  which  it  has  to 
exist.  But  it  is  plea.sing  to  know  that 
something  is  about  to  be  done,  which 
no  doubt  will  place  the  old  veteran 
in  more  genial  surroundings.  This 
Vine  is  the  oldest  in  Britain,  having 
been  planted  in  1708.  It  is  planted 
at  the  end  of  the  house,  and  its  roots 
are  mainly  outside.  The  stem  at  the 
base  is  nearly  4  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  Vine  covers  a  house  65  feet 
long  by  30  feet  wide.  It  has  been 
known  to  carry  1,500  bunches  in  one 
year,  but  of  late  the  crop  has  been 
greatly  reduced  owing  to  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  Vine. 

The  great  Vine  at  Cumberland 
Lodge,  which  is  an  offspring  of  the 
one  at  Hampton  Court,  revels  in  much 
happier  surroundings  in  Windsor 
Great    Park.      This    year    it    is    in 


THE  GREAT   VINE  AT  CUMBEKLAND  LODCE. 


of  the  planting  if  possible.  Firm  planting  is 
essential,  and  there  should  be  no  lack  of  moisture 
in  dry  weather;  indeed,  after  hot  sunshine  I 
have  found  that  Strawberries  benefit  greatly  by 
a  damping  overhead  late  in  the  day  during 
August  and  September.  The  following  summer  the 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  fruit  till  required, 
that  is,  the  first  trusses  must  be  removed  till  the 
end  of  July  it  fruits  are  needed  in  September,  if 
earlier  the  flowers  must  be  allowed  to  set  earlier  or 
none  removed  after  the  early  part  ot  June. 

With  regard  to  the  space  between  the  plants, 
allow,  say,  18  inches  between  the  row.s.  The 
plants  must  be  kept  free  of  runner  growth  the  first 
season  till  the  first  fruit  is  set,  and  later  ones  will 
give  later  crops  if  too  many  are  not  allowed.  The 
second  season  the  same  treatment  should  be 
followed.  More  feeding  will  be  necessary  and  more 
runners  taken  away  to  prevent  crowding.  The 
fruits  will  be  plentiful  and  smaller  unless  given 
food,  but  mere  size  is  no  advantage.  It  is  best  to 
slip  the  fruits  from  the  plant  and  gather  into 
small  bowls  or  baskets  ready  for  the  table  to  avoid 
handling  them  more  than  is  necessary,  as  being 
small  they  should  be  kept  as  tempting  as  possible. 

The  plants  after  the  second  year's  crop  is  taken 
should  be  destroyed.  Though  they  would  fruit 
heavily  another  year  younger  plants  would  give 
much  better  fruits,  and  there  is  no  gain  in  the  end. 
I  have  referred  to  runners  ;  if  these  are  grown  the 
culture  is  almost  the  same,  but  I  have  found  the 
results  much  poorer.  The  plants  are  grown  very 
easily  from  runners  ;  they  should  be  kept  to  a  given 
space,  as  it  allowed  to  run  wild  the  return  is  very 
poor.  Runners  planted  in  summer  will  produce 
fruits  the  following  year,  and  the  space  given  for 
seedlings  should  be  allowed  with  ample  food. 
More  room  may  be  given  and  the  late  runners 
retained,  or  if  made  in  June  or  July  they  will  fruit 
in  September. 

Varieties. 

1  place  the  St.  Joseph  in  the  front  rank,  as  this 
is  a  perpetual  ;  it  was  obtained  by  crossing  the 
small  alpine  with  the  garden  variety,  and  has 
given  good  crops  from  May  to  October.  The  later 
formed  runners  give  the  late  fruits,  as  these  growths 
are  made  while  the  plants  are  ripening  the  first 
crop.  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue  is  another  fine  autumn 
fruiter  of  the  same  family,  and  valuable  for  late 
supplies  if  the  runners  are  taken  off  and  placed  in 


pots  in  summer,  and  the 
plants  grown  in  frames 
for  the  latest  supply. 
The  true  alpines  are  a 
little  smaller,  hut  newer 
additions,  such  as  the 
Sutton  Large  Red  and  a 
fine  seedling  grown  by 
Mr.  Hudson  at  Gunners- 
bury,  are  valuable  addi- 
tions to  this  race.  The 
Rouge  Ameliore  is  a 
true  alpine  fruit.  The 
Louis  Gautier,  a  white 
fruit,  makes  a  splendid 
autumn  variety,  and  La 
Constaute  d'Automne  is 
worth  room  in  all  gar- 
dens. G.  WVTHES. 


FAMOUS 
VINES. 

Although  in  the 
British  Isles  we  can 
boast  of  Grapes  of  the 
highest  quality,  we 
cannot  record  many 
notable  Vines,  and 
this  fact  denotes  that 
the  extension  system 
in  this  country  is  not 
practised  to  any  great 
extent.  Judging  from 
the  few  sjiecimens  we 
have  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  principle  has 
much  to  commend  it. 
Perhaps  the  most 
recent  successful 
example  we  have  is 
that  of  Mr.  Shingler'.s, 
which  was  noted  in 
your  issue  of  the 
iird  ult. 

Of  the  few  famous 
Vines  in  England  the 
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splendid  condition,  which  was  shown  by  the 
twelve  grand  bunches  exhibited  at  Chiswick 
recently.  It  tills  a  house  1.3S  feet  long  by 
■20  feet  wide.  Unlike  its  parent  at  Hampton, 
it  is  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and 
has  tlie  advantage  of  a  good  inside  border, 
which  has  lately  been  renovated,  and  this  no 
doubt  is  the  cause  of  its  present  robust 
condition.  It  was  planted  in  1778  ;  this 
year  it  is  carrying  700  bunches  averaging  lilb. 
each. 

Perhaps  the  finest  example  of  training  on 
the  extension  principle  is  the  famous  Manresa 
Vine  at  Roehampton,  and  thi.s,  1  believe,  owes 
its  existence  more  to  accident  than  design.  It 
was  originally  grown  against  an  outside  wall, 
and  now  covers  a  narrow  house  over  200  feet 
long,  and  annually  bears  large  crops  of  splendid 
fruit.  No  doubt  this  Vine  derives  a  lot  of  its 
sustenance  from  the  roots  of  several  Alicante 
stocks,  which  have  been  inarched  upon  the 
main  stem  at  intervals.  It  was  planted  over 
forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Jlr.  Davis,  who 
had    just    cause    to  look    upon  ^ 

it     with     great     pleasure     and  '^ 

pride. 

The  Vine  at  Silwood  Park, 
Sunninghill,  is  not  so  well  known, 
but  it  is  a  splendid  example  of 
good  culture.  It  is  a  descendant 
of  that  at  Cumberland  Lodge, 
and  fills  a  house  12.'')  feet  long  by 
12  feet  wide,  and  furnishes  fine 
fruit  every  year.  Scotland,  I 
think,  can  lay  claim  to  the 
largest  Vine  in  Great  Britain. 
This  is  the  famous  one  at  T:iy- 
mouth  Castle,  Lord  Breadal- 
bane's  seat  in  Perthshire.  It  fills 
a  house  172  feet  long  by  2.")  feet 
wide,  and  is  a  grand  example  of 
methodical  training.  It  was 
planted  in  1830,  and  annually 
carries  large  crops  of  good 
Grapes.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  extension  system  of  training 
gives  the  best  results.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  fruit 
from  these  old  Vines  is  far  superior  in  flavour 
to  that  from  younger  plants.  All  the  above 
are  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  variety.      H.  W. 


flowering  period.  The  flower-spikes  which  issue 
from  the  base  of  the  bulbs  are  from  20  inches  to 
;)()  inches  long.  They  bear  numerous  flowers, 
which  expand  during  winter,  and  last  long  in  per- 
fection when  away  from  smoky  centres.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  :  — 

Calanthe.  j-osea.— Typically  rose-pink,  but  vary- 
ing from  white  to  dark  rose. 

C.    ruiejw.— Flowers    dark    red,    lip    ruby-red, 
medium  size. 

C.  la  hrosn.  — The 
scapes  are  about 
13  inches  high,  the 
flowers  small, 
sepals   and    petals 


dotted  with  pur- 
ple, whitish  at 
base. 

C    vestita. — 
Flowers       creamy 


L.T;LI0-CATTLEYA   NOKBA   SCrURBA. 


ORCHIDS. 

L^LIO-CATTLEYA  NOKBA  SUPEEBA. 

CATTLKYA  MOSSLE  and  Liclia 
xanthina  are  the  parents  of  this 
hybrid  Orchid,  which  received  an 
award  of  merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  13th 
ult.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
pale  ochre  yellow,  while  the  front  of  the  lip  is 
lilac-rose  and  the  throat  deep  yellow.  The 
marking  on  the  lip  is  very  pretty,  consisting  of 
lilac-rose  dots,  alnio.st  merging  into  each  other, 
upon  a  paler  ground.  It  is  a  flower  of  medium 
size,  in  which  the  soft  tints  of  sepals,  petals, 
and  lip  associate  pleasingly.  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  were  the 
exhibitors. 

THE    CALANTHES. 

These  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  Orchids, 
and  are  divided  into  two  sections,  evergreen  and 
deciduous,  the  latter  being  the  more  beautiful  and 
useful  for  decorative  purposes,  and  are  in  conse- 
quence more  largely  grown.  The  deciduous  species 
and  hybrids,  which  are  the  subject  of  this  note, 
have  distinct  pseudo-bulbs,  often  9  inches  high, 
bearing  broad  plicate  leaves   which  fall  about  the 


white,  sometimes  with  a  coloured  eye  ;  in  this  repect 
very  variable.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  the 
last-named  species,  including  gigantea,  bright  red 
blotch  at  base  of  lip,  a  fine  variety  ;  Luteo-oculata, 
lip  with  yellow  eye  ;  Regnieri,  sepals  and  petals 
white,  lip  rose-pink,  variable;  Regnieri  sanderiana, 
flowers  large,  white,  with  dark  crimson  blotch  ; 
Rubro-oculata,  lip  blotched  in  the  centre  with 
crimson;  Turneri,  flowers  white,  rose  eye;  Turneri 
nivalis,  flowers  entirely  white. 

Hybkids. 

Calanthe  Bella. — A  handsome  hybrid,  sepals 
white,  petals  blush,  lip  blush  pink,  with  a  deep 
carmine-crimson  blotch  at  apex  of  tube. 

C.  iJr^aH. —Flowers  pure  white,  excepting  the 
throat  and  basal  portion  of  the  labelluni,  which  are 
deep  purple-maroon. 

C.  Clii-e. — Flowers  rosy  carmine,  sepals  shading 
into  white,  the  thruat  pale  orange,  the  basal  part 
of  the  lip  white,  shading  into  deep  rose-carmine. 

C  F/orfiice. — Flowers  deep  rose,  with  purplish 
markings. 

C.  Sandhurst iana. — The  flowers  resemble  those  of 
C.  Veitchii  in  shape,  but  are  more  closely  set  on 
spike,  and  much  darker  in  colour. 

C  Veitchii.  — One  of  the  most  popular  and  useful 
of  hybrids,  flowers  rich  rose  colour. 

C.  Wil/ia/n  Murray. — A  very  fine  hybrid,  sepals 
and  petals  pure  white,  lip  crimson. 

CULTIV.ATION. 

The  deciduous  Calanthes  are  not  easy  to  grow, 
yet  if  care  and  strict  attention  be  given  to  every 
cultural  detail  the  plants  may  be  brought  to  per- 
fection, and  they  well  repay  the  care  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  deciduous  species  are  natives  of 
the  hottest  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  and  their 


offspring  in  consequence  re(|uire  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  a  moist  atmosphere  throughout  the 
growing  season,  and  to  be  cooler  and  much  drier 
during  their  resting  period. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow  they  should 
be   repotted.     iShake  away  the   old   compost,  and 
cut  off  the  majority  of  dead  roots,  leaving  a  few  to 
help  support  the  bulbs  when  repotting.     The  pots 
must  be  quite  clean  (of  sutiicient  size  to  allow  the 
last    made  bulb  to  develop  fully  without  coming 
into  contact  with  the  rim  of  the  pot)  and  filled  one- 
third   their  depth  with  crocks,  and  over  these  a 
thin  layer  of  moss.     Fill  the  pot  one-third  more 
with  compost.     The  latter  should  consist  of  good 
fibrous  peat  freed  from  all  the  finer  particles,  peat, 
rose-purple,  lip  of    and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions,  with  about  a 
similar    colour,  ,  sixth  part  of  well-dried  cow  manure.     Add  sufB- 
eient    finely-broken    crocks,    charcoal,    or    coarse 
silver   sand   to   ensure   porosity.      Mix  the  whole 
well  together,  place  the  base  of  the  plant  a  little 
below  the   rim  of   the  pot,   and    fill  up  with  the 
compost  evenly  and  level  to  the  base  of  the  plant. 
Place   the  plants    in  a  temperature 
of   (i.")°   to  70^  by  night,   and   from 
70"    to    75"    by    day   by   fire-heat, 
allowing  a  rise  of  10°  to  15**  more 
by  sun-heat,   with   a   moist   atmos- 
phere.    Admit  air  according  to  the 
weather. 

After      repotting,      though       the 
young  growths  rapidly  advance  but 
little    water   will    be    needed    until 
the  new  roots  have  well  penetrated 
the  fresh  compost.     The  plants  may 
only  require  watering  two  or  three 
times  during   the    first   five   or   six 
weeks,   which   is   the   most   critical 
period  in  the  cultivation  of  deciduous 
Calanthes.   Beginners  must  bear  this 
in    mind,    and   err   on   the   side    of 
dryness  rather  than  water  the  plants 
too    much    in    the    early   stages   of 
growth.       If    the   soil    is   kept    too 
moist  the  tips  of  the  roots,  as  they 
-^      issue  from    the  base  of    the  young 
growths,    turn    black    and     fail    to 
penetrate  the  compost.     The  foliage 
becomes    badly    spotted,    and    the 
pseudo  -  bulbs     develop    unsatisfac- 
torily ;     the   spikes   are   weak    and 
the  flowers  small,   and  seldom  pro- 
perly expand. 
When  the  plants  have  become  well  rooted  and 
the  growths  well  advanced  the  water  supply  must 
be  gradually  increased  until  the  new  pseudo-bulbs 
are  beginning  to  form.     Then  until  the  bulbs  have 
fully  developed  they  should  be  watered  with  weak 
liquid  farmyard  manure.     It  is  almost  impossible 
at  Ihst  time  to  give  too  much  heat  and  moisture 
both  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere.     Maintain 
a  temperature  of  70"  by  night  and   75°  by   day, 
artificially  allowing  a  rise  from   10"  to  20°  by  sun- 
heat,  or  even  more  when  the  house  is  closed  for  the 
afternoon.      Ventilate   as   freely  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  and  shade  only  to  prevent  the  leaves 
scorching.     Keep  the  plants  free  from  scale,  and 
occasionally  fumigate  the  house  as  a  remedy  against 
thrips. 

When  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  fully  developed 
(though  much  less  water  will  be  needed),  it  must 
not  be  entirely  withheld  until  the  spikes  have 
ceased  to  grow  and  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded. 
When  the  flowers  have  faded  and  the  spikes  taken 
from  the  plants  withhold  the  water  entirely,  and 
place  the  plant  in  a  light  position  near  the  glass, 
in  a  temperature  that  does  not  fall  below  60°  during 
the  resting  period.  Where  space  is  limited  the 
plant  may  be  shaken  out  of  the  compost  and 
placed  closely  together  in  boxes  in  a  similar 
position.  F.  W.  Thurgood. 

liosslyn  Gardens,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 


CATTLEYA  BOWRINGIANA  LILACINA. 

Though  not  so  showy  as  the  type,  this  variety 
is  very  delicately  coloured  and  attractive.  It  has 
been  frequently  "shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  recently. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  metropolitan  growers  that 
this  plant  flowers  so  late.  T. 
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Editor   is  not   respoTisihle  for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


THE 


siderable  size,  have  been  raised  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  probable  that  this  tree  was  planted  shortly 
after  the  introduction  of  the  species  into  Britain, 
and,  occupying  as  it  does  a  sheltered  situation   in 


be  called  disease  resisting.  Evidently  the  cause  of 
its  freedom  from  disease  might  be  found  in  its 
possessing  an  abundance  of  wood  tissue  in  its  stems, 
with  a  small  amount  of  leaf  surface.     I  have  invari- 


CINERARIA    STELLATA    IN 
FLOWER    GARDEN. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SI  R, — It  may  appear  strange  to  many  to  see 
this  Cineraria  recommended  for  the  flower 
garden,  but  I  do  so  without  the  least 
hesitation,  and  I  believe  we  shall  see  it 
in  general  use  in  a  few  seasons  hence. 
This  Cineraria  has  a  free  habit  of 
growth,  quite  unlike  the  florist's  type,  and  flowers 
somewhat  earlier.  For  several  years  I  have  grown 
Vilmorin's  Sky-blue  outside  with  the  best  results, 
but  as  I  have  previously  stated  it  must  of  course 
have  a  shady  as  well  as  moist  soil  in  which  to 
grow.  This  year  I  have  given  C.  slellata  a  trial 
on  a  small  scale,  and  am  delighted  with  it.  If  the 
plants  have  a  fault  it  is  in  their  irregular  height  ; 
they  vary  very  much.  Some  of  the  plants  will 
grow  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  while  others  will 
not  reach  18  inches.  Therefore  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  formal  beds,  but  they  are  well 
suited  for  mixed  borders,  especially  where  a  little 
shelter  is  forthcoming  during  autumn,  just  sufficient 
to  ward  off  the  early  touches  of  frost. 

Of  course  this  is  against  their  general  use,  but 
this  is  the  case  with    hundreds   of   other  annuals 
and   sub-tropical    plants.       The   one    thing   to    be 
remembered  with  the  Cineraria  is  an  early  start. 
The  seed  must  be  sown  in  January  or  February  at 
the  latest   in    order   to    give  them    time    to    form 
good  plants   and  to   flower   early.     Those  I  have 
planted  commenced   flowering  in  August,  and  are 
still  looking  well  at  the  present  date,  independent 
of  the  wretched  weather  we  have  had  the  whole  of 
the  summer.   They  are  really  first-class  wet  weather 
plants,  far  better  in   this  respect  than  Michaelmas 
Daisies,   to  which  they   are   good   companions,   or 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.     I  do  not  know 
whether   it   is  yet   possible   to  get   C.  stellata   in 
separate  colours  ;  if  so  this  would  bo  a  good  thing, 
as  there  are  so   many  objectionable  colours  in  the 
mixed  ones  from  seed.     The  colours  most  suitable 
for  the  flower  garden  are  the  greys,  blues,  whites, 
and  niauves.  These  mixed  with  Michaelmas  Daisies 
are  splendid.     We  have  had  just  sufficient  frost  to 
cut  the  Begonias  down  in  the  open  garden,  but  the 
Cinerarias,  which  are  sheltered  by  trees,  have  not 
yet   suffered.      There    are    some    laggards  among 
them,  and  these  have  been  lifted  and  placed  in  pots, 
and  are  standing  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  are  fast 
expanding  their  fine  heads  of  flower.     They    lift 
with    good    balls  of    earth  and   suffer    very   little 
indeed.      The  lights  are  removed  on  dull  days,  and 
they  soon  become  established  and  flower  freely  for 
a   long    time.     Cinerarias   like   rich   soil  with   an 
ample  supply  of  moisture  ;  drought  will  soon  ruin 
them. 

Cirencester.  T.  A. 


soil  that  is  rich,  deep,  and   moist,  it  has   thriven    ably  found  that  the  more  luxuriant  the  leafage  the 


most  satisfactorily,  and  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
object  at  any  season,  but  more  especially  so  when 
from  twenty  to  thirty  large  cones  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  Cocoanuts  are  dotted  about  at 
irregular  intervals  upon  its  branches.  In  near 
proximity  are  other  trees  apparently  of  equal  age, 
but  with  the  single  exception  of  one  male  plant  I 
believe  none  of  them  have  ever  been  known  to 
produce  a  cone  of  either  description.  On  the 
Calloway  House  estate  adjoining  there  were 
formerly  some  very  fine  plants  of  Araucaria,  but 
the  severe  storm  that  swept  over  the  country  a 
few  years  ago  spoilt  many  of  them.  Of  all  these 
there  was  but  one  plant,  and  that  a  male,  which 
still  survives,  that  ever,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
produced  a  cone.  To  produce  fertile  seed  both 
sexes  must,  of  course,  be  located  near  each  other  ; 
the  absence  either  of  one  or  the  other  is  in  many 
cases  probably  accountable  for  the  infrequency  of 
cones,  and,  consequently,  seed  production.     Could 


FRUITING    OF   ARAUCARIA 

IMBRIUATA. 

[To    THE    Editor    of   "  The    Garden."] 

Sir, — On  page  '289  Mr.  Strugnell  draws  attention 
to  the  somewhat  rare  occurrence  of  the  fruiting  of 
this  Pine  in  Britain.  That  this  should  be  a  rarity 
is  remarkable  considering  that  when  a  tree  once 
begins  to  fruit  it  continues  to  do  so  with  great 
regularity  afterwards,  whereas  others  growing 
near,  though  equally  a.3  large  and  healthy,  never 
produce  the  semblance  of  a  cone.  Then,  again,  one 
tree  may  mature  perfect  seeds  freely,  while  others 
are  very  remiss  in  this  re.^pect.  The  instance  cited 
bv  Mr.  Strugnell  is  that  of  a  tree  growing  in 
England.  I  am,  however,  acquainted  with  one  in 
Scotland  which  is  in  many  respects  very  similar. 
This  tree,  which  is  growing  upon  the  lawn  at 
Castle  Wigg,  Whithorn,  in  the  lower  district  of 
Wigtownshire,  is  about  50  feet  in  height,  and  has 
for  at  least  twenty-five  years  pxst  produced  cones 
and  fertile  seeds  aim  jst  annually,  from  which 
seedlings,  some  of  which   have  now  attained  con- 


greater  the  amount  of  disease.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  earlier  varieties  escaped  the  disease 
owing  to  the  earlier  ripening,  as  the  fungus  cannot 
live  on  a  ripening  leaf,  but  with  the  cold  springs 
we  have  experienced  in  recent  years  the  growth  of 
early  varieties  has  been  so  checked  that  they  with 
the  late  varieties  have  been  in  full  leafage  in 
August,  when  the  disease  generally  makes  its 
appearance,  especially  with  such  wet  weather  as 
we  had  last  August ;  consequently  early  and  late 
varieties  sufl'ered  equally  from  the  disease,  with 
few  exceptions.  The  varieties  that  came  out  best 
here  were  as  follows  (the  figures  after  the  name 
denotes  percentage  of  diseased  tubers) ;  — 


Fidler's  Seedline; 
Kerr  s  Bohbie  Burns 
Fiiidlay's  Everf^ond.. 

,,        Itjyal  Kidney    .. 

King  Edward  VII 

Sutton'a  Favourite  . . 
Kerr's  Duchess  of  Buccleuch 

,,      Jlodel 

,,      Cigarette 

The  Factor 

Kerr's  General  Roberts     .. 
Sutton's  Windsor  Castle    .. 

,,  Reliance  .. 
Sir  John  Llewelyn  .. 
Webbs  Industry 

„      Goldfluder  .. 


The  above  were  the  best  out  of  100  varieties, 
but,  taking  the  last  four  years,  I  have  had  nothing 
better  than  Kerr's  Cigarette  for  crop,  quality,  and 
handsome  appearance.  J.  H.  Ridgewell. 

The  Gardens,  near  Histoii,  Camlis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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MR.  F.  Q.  LANE. 

this  be  foreseen  when  the  plants  are  young  so  that 
an  equal  distribution  might  be  made  when  planting 
it  would  greatly  simplify  matters,  and  the  interest 
in  this  somewhat  peculiar  tree  would  be  enhanced. 

James  Day. 
Galloway  House,  Garlieslon,  N.B. 


DISEASE-RESISTING    POTATOES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir,  — I   quite    agree   with    your    correspondent, 


NOTES    FROM    BERKHAMSTED. 

F  from  no  other  cause,  Mr.  Lane  and 
his  Berkhamsted  nurseries  have  earned 
a  wide  reputation  by  the  introduction  of 
that  universally  popular  Apple  Lane's 
Prince  Albert.  The  origin  of  this  famous 
Apple  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  first 
appears  to  have  been  lieard  of  in  the  early 
forties,  when  the  late  Mr.  Lane  discovered'  it 
growing  in  a  local  garden,  and,  recognising 
what  a  good  thing  it  was,  secured  the  stock, 
propagated  and  distributed  it.  The  merits 
of  this  Apple  have  been  so  generally  recognised 
and  so  favourably  commented  upon  that  to-day 
it  would  be  ditHcult  to  find  a  garden  of  any 
size  th.'it  does  not  contain  trees  of  it. 

The  original  tree  is  still  in  existence  in  a 
Berkhamsted  garden,  which,  by  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Barratt,  we  were  enabled  to  see.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  photograph  the  tree,  but 
it  was  raining  heavily  and  the  wind  was  high, 
so  that  our  efforts  were  almost  foredoomed  to 
failure,  and  so  it  proved.  The  tree  still  bears 
good  crops  of  fruit,  although  this  year,  in 
common  with  most  other  Apple  trees,  its  yield 
of  fruit  has  been  a  scanty  one.  This  Apple 
came  by  its  name  in  the  following  way  :  Her 
late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince 
Consort  were  driving  through  Berkhamsted  in 
state  upon  the  occasion  of  some  local  incident 
of  importance,  and  as  about  that  time  the 
Apple  had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Lane  and 


A.  Daan,  when  he  says  that  no  variety  of  Potato  ;  was  not  yet  christened,  the  visit  of  the  Prince 


in  e.iistence  in  its  leafage  is  quite  disease  resisting. 
There  have  been  many  varieties  introduced  in 
recent  years  called  disease  resisters,  but  a  season 
like  the  one  just  passed  has  shown  how  few  are 
the  varieties  that  can  cUini  this  merit.  At  the 
time  the  late  Mr.  Clarke  gave  us  (through  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons)  his  famous  Magnum  Bonum 
almost  all  other  varieties  then  in  commerce  looked 
like  being  exterminated  by  disease,  and  certainly 
for  a  number  of  years  Magnum  Bonum  might  truly 


Consort  suggested  a  name,  and  so  Prince 
Alb.Tt  was  decided  upon.  The  introducer's 
name,  however,  has  always  been  closely  identi- 
fied with  this  Apple,  and  one  usually  hears  it 
spoken  of  as  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  To  its 
enormous  cropping  capacity  when  grown  as  a 
bush  in  garden  soil  we  can  speak  troin  personal 
experience,  and  we  have  heard  equally  good 
accounts  of  it  as  a  standard. 
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The  nurseries  of  Messrs,  Lane  and  -- 
Sons  have  other  claims  to  distinction 
besides  the  introduction  of  this 
valuable  Apple.  Pot  Vine  culture 
has  long  been  a  feature  there,  and 
still  is  largely  practised.  Upon  a 
recent  visit  we  were  shown  several 
houses  full  of  "cut-backs"  and  of 
canes  from  eyes  inserted  this  year. 
Both  show  the  results  of  good  culture, 
for  one  might  go  far  without  seeing 
stronger  canes  and  better  buds.  Some 
of  the  houses  are  already  partially 
cleared,  for  the  demand  for  pot  Vines 
is  always  a  regular  one.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  variation  of 
colour  in  the  foliage  of  the  different 
varieties  ;  some  are  most  brilliant, 
while  others  are  simply  green  and 
yellow.  The  two  whose  leaves  are 
most  richly  coloured  appear  to  be 
Madresfield  Court  and  Gros  Colmar. 
Both  these  are  almost  worth  culture 
for  the  autumn  tints  of  their  foliage 
alone.  Several  sorts  of  Grapes  not 
usually  met  with  in  gardens  are  grown 
by  Messrs.  Lane ;  for  instance,  the 
Strawberry  Grape,Grizzly  Frontignan, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and 
others.  Fig  culture  in  pots  is  another 
noteworthy  feature  in  the  Berkham- 
sted  nurseries,  and  a  representative 
collection  of  varieties  is  grown.  It  is 
not  our  intention  now  to  refer  at 
length  to  the  outdoor  fruit  trees  in 
this  nursery,  which, however,  are  grown 
by  the  thousand,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
extensive  nursery  ground  is  devoted  to  them. 

Mr.  F.  Q.  Lane,  whose  portrait  we  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  publish,  is  well  known  in  the 
horticultural  world  as  head  of  the  firm  of 
H.  Lane  and  Son.  Mr.  Lane  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and,  although  not  a 
frequent  exhibitor,  always  has  something  of 
unusual  interest  to  show  when  he  sends  an 
exhibit  from  the  Berkhamsted  nurseries.  Mr. 
Lane  has  for  long  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
local  aflairs  ;  he  is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
since  1894  has  been  chairman  of  the  Berk- 
hamsted Board  of  Guardians,  and  also  of  the 
Rural  District  Council. 


APPLE    LANES    PKINCE    ALBERT. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Asparagus    Forcing. 

PROVIDED  that  plenty  of  good  strong 
roots  that  have  been  several  years  in 
the  bed  are  obtainable,  there  need  be 
no  ditiiculty  in  producing  abundance  of 
this  much-valued  vegetable  throughout 
the  winter.  The  plan  of  erecting  a  bed 
of  stable  manure  and  leaves  in  a  sheltered  part  of 
the  garden  and  placing  thereon  a  frame  is  as  good 
as  any,  and  the  excellent  results  I  have  always 
obtained  by  this  simple  method  induce  me  to 
recommend  it.  The  material  need  not  be  turned 
before  putting  it  into  a  bed,  for  by  using  about 
half  tree  leaves  the  warmth  will  be  steady  and  last 
for  a  long  time.  Now  that  the  tops  have  died 
down  some  roots  may  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the  bed 
is  ready  to  receive  them.  A  layer  of  half-decayed 
leaf-mould  should  be  first  placed  in  the  frame  for 
them  to  rest  upon,  and  some  of  the  same  material 
be  worked  in  the  interstices  of  the  roots.  Assuming 
that  an  ordinary  sized  three-light  frame  is  utilised 
and  the  number  of  heads  required  at  one  time  is 
not  great,  then  one  light  may  be  filled  with  roots 
now  and  the  second  and  third  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  ten  days.  A  regular  supply  may  then  be 
bbtained,  and  when  the-  produce  is  cut  from  those 


first  inserted  they  may  be  turned  out  and  destroyed, 
and  after  removing  two  or  three  barrow-loads  of 
the  fermenting  material  and  replacing  with  fresh 
warm  manure  another  batch  of  plants  may  be  put 
in  that  may  be  expected  to  produce  heads  to  follow 
up  those  inserted  last.  Frequent  linings  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature.  As 
each  batch  is  put  in  alTord  a  good  watering  with 
warm  water,  and,  whenever  any  more  is  required, 
let  it  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  frame, 
viz.,  about  55°  or  60'.  To  hasten  the  production 
of  young  heads  the  lights  must  be  kept  close  and 
covered  with  mats  for  a  few  days,  but  when  they 
appear  through  the  soil  gradually  inure  them  to 
light  and  air. 

Broccoli. 

Two  reallj-  good  varieties  with  us  this  year  are 
Self -protecting  and  Michaelmas  White.  Both  are 
excellent  in  quality,  and,  although  not  large, 
are  of  a  nice  size  for  the  dining-room,  and,  follow- 
ing up  closely  the  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  as 
they  do,  prolong  the  season  considerablj'.  Look 
well  to  affording  protection  to  any  remaining  heads. 
Later  varieties  will  now  need  protection,  for  should 
we  experience  severe  frosts  and  snow  in  the  near 
future,  as  we  may  now  reasonably  expect,  the  soft 
stems  will  become  injured.  Heeling  the  plants 
over  with  their  heads  facing  the  north  is  an  old- 
fashioned  plan  of  protecting  them,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  more  effectual. 

Stontkigh  Abbey  Gardeiis.  H.  T.  Martin. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Planting. 
November  is  one  of  the  busiest  months  in  the  flower 
garden  in  many  respects.  After  the  soaking  rains 
we  have  had  lately  careful  note  should  be  taken  of 
the  conditions  of  the  soil  in  regard  to  its  drainage. 
If  the  soil  is  of  a  sticky,  muddy  character,  and 
remains  so  long  after  rain  has  ceased,  be  assured 
that  the  drainage  is  not  sufficiently  perfect  to 
produce  healthy  plants,  and  should  be  seen  to  at 
once.  General  planting  may  now  be  proceeded 
with  in  soils  that  are  reasonably  workable.  It  is 
certainly  of  no  use  planting  in  mud,  nor  when 
water  is  found  to  drain  into  the  holes  dug  for  the 
plants.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
until  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry.  Not  yet 
should  planting  be  proceeded  with  in  wet  weather. 


If  plants  happen  to  arrive  at  such  a  time  just  heel 
them  in  and  wait  until  circumstance."  are  con- 
ducive to  successful  planting,  then  get  in  as 
quickly  as  possible  all  Roses  and  general  shrubs  it 
is  desired  to  grow,  especiallj'  of  those  kinds  that 
are  usually  drawn  from  the  soil.  At  this  period  of 
the  year  the  majority  of  plants  are  dormant,  and 
can  be  lifted  without  injury  to  them.  Of  course, 
it  is  advisable  to  plant  as  soon  after  lifting  as 
possible,  and  not  to  expose  the  roots  to  the 
weather  more  than  is  necessary. 

Spring  Flowers. 
Many  of  the  beds  that  now  have  been  cleared  of 
summer-bedding  plants  and  are  to  be  utilised  for 
a  similar  purpose  another  year  may  be  planted 
with  spring  flowers  that  are  waiting  removal  from 
the  reserve  garden.  A  great  point  in  the  planting 
of  these  temporary  things  is  to  regulate  the  work 
in  such  a  way  that  beds  required  early  another 
year  may  be  filled  with  plants  that  are  quickly 
over  or  the  sacrifice  of  which  while  yet  in  flower  is 
not  much  regretted.  Wallflowers  I  consider  the 
most  useful  spring  flowers  we  have,  and  the 
variety  of  shades  has  undergone  considerable 
improvement  within  the  last  few  j'ears.  They 
also,  generally  speaking,  stand  our  ordinary 
winters  well.  Polyanthuses  may  be  used  largely 
if  plenty  of  time  is  available  in  late  spring  to  clear 
them  away  and  prepare  the  beds  for  summer  plants. 

Wallflowers,  Polyanthus,  and  My'osotis. 

In  places  where  there  are  no  means  of  forcing 
plants  of  the  usual  forcing  type  there  is  no  need 
for  an  absolute  dearth  of  flowers  in  spring  or  imme- 
diately preceding  spring.  If  only  a  batch  of  these 
sown  at  the  usual  time  and  transplanted  once  were 
now  lifted  with  good  balls  of  soil  and  carefully 
potted  up,  well  watered,  and  stood  under  a  north 
wall  for  a  few  days  they  will  scarcely  lose  a  leaf. 
They  could  then  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  to  be 
brought  on  gently  later.  T.  B.  Field. 

Ashwellthorpe  Garden,?,  Norwich. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Peaches. 
To  have  May  Peaches  the  house  should  be  ready 
for  closing  by  the  end  of  this  month.     If  the  roots 
of  the  trees  have  the  range  of  internal  borders  it 
will  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  soil  is  in  a  nifce 
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growing  state  quite  down  to  the  drainage,  while 
those  running  outwards  will  require  some  kind  of 
covering  to  protect  them  from  the  chilling  influence 
of  rain  and  snow.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all 
imperative  that  the  roots  have  an  external  border, 
as  the  finest  fruit  maj'  be  grown  for  a  great  number 
of  years  where  the  internal  space  is  extremely 
limited,  provided  the  borders  are  frequently  reno- 
vated with  fresh  maiden  loam,  top-dressed  with 
good  rotted  manure,  and  well  fed  with  a  liberal 
hand  throughout  the  growing  season.  This  will 
require  turning  occasionally  to  liberate  moisture, 
and  the  trees  must  be  syringed  twice  a  day  when 
fine,  care  being  taken  that  the  second  syringing  is 
performed  early  in  the  afternoon,  as  it  is  not  well 
to  have  the  buds  loaded  with  moisture  at  nightfall. 
Let  the  temperature  at  the  outset  range  from  40' 
to  45^  at  night,  and  10"  higher  by  day. 
Hardy  Fruits. 
When  the  root  lifting  of  pyramids  and  bushes 
has  been  brought  to  a  close  the  renovation  of  older 
ones  should  receive  immediate  attention.  In  many 
old  gardens  we  often  find  trees  of  large  dimensions 
to  which  the  modern  system  of  root  lifting  cannot 
be  applied,  or,  if  it  is  attempted,  one  side  only 
should  be  operated  upon  in  any  one  season,  and 
when  the  strong  roots  which  have  been  cut  have 
made  new  roots  into  fresh  compost  the  other  side 
may  be  treated  in  a  similar  mauner.  If  the  trees 
are  healthy  and  crop  well,  and  disturbance  at  the 
tap-root  is  not  considered  necessary,  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  entire 
removal  of  the  surface  soil  quite  down  to  the  roots, 
replacing  it  with  fresh  compost  consisting  of  good 
loam,  road  scrapings,  charred  refuse,  and  rotten 
manure.  The  heads  of  standards  may  be  thinned 
preparatory  to  the  removal  of  loose  bark  and  moss, 
when  all  the  strongest  branches  may  be  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  soot,  lime,  and  stiff  loam  reduced 
to  the  consistency  of  paint  with  strong  soap 
water,  21b.  to  the  gallon. 

Prunixg. 

Where  much  of  this  work  has  to  be  performed 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  mild  weather 
which  generallj'  prevails  through  November  for 
getting  this  operation  well  advanced.  Commence 
with  Currants,  Plums,  and  Cherries  ;  thin  out  and 
tie  up  Raspberries,  but  defer  shortening  the  tops 
until  the  spring.  Mulch  heavily  with  rotten 
manure  when  the  weather  is  favourable  for  wheel- 
ing, and  avoid  all  digging  or  disturbance  of  the 
surface  roots.  If  new  plantations  have  to  be  made 
now  is  a  favourable  time  for  getting  in  the  canes. 
The  Raspberry  enjoys  a  light,  rich  soil,  and  pro- 
duces the  finest  fruit  when  grown  in  single  rows 
running  north  and  south,  and  trained  to  a  V-shaped 
trellis,  which  admits  of  the  j'oung  growths  rising 
up  the  centre. 

Madresfield  Court.  W.  Crump. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

The  continued  wet  and  dull  weather  will  render 
the  use  of  a  little  extra  fire-heat  necessary  in  all 
houses  that  are  filled  with  plants  requiring  a  stove 
or  intermediate  temperature  or  the  atmosphere 
will  become  stagnant  and  heavy,  and  under  such 
conditions  soft-wooded  plants  are  liable  to  damp. 
For  Malniaison  Carnations  a  little  heat  in  the 
pipes,  excepting  during  bright  intervals  through 
the  day,  is  very  important;  this  must,  however, 
be  accompanied  with  free  ventilation  night  and 
day.  Should  anj'sign  of  rust  appear  on  the  foliage 
cut  off  the  affected  parts  and  burn  them  at  once  ; 
and  should  the  attack  be  severe  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  over  them  daily.  Several  remedies  have 
been  suggested  for  the  destruction  of  this  parasitic 
fungus,  and,  apparently,  with  only  partial  success. 
Some  few  years  ago  the  plants  under  my  direction 
were  affected  seriously  with  it,  but  by  adopting  a 
certain  method  of  treatment  for  about  two  years  I 
was  rewarded  with  a  clean  slock.     The  section  of 

Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations 
will  thrive  perfectly  during  the  winter  with  prac- 
tically the  same  treatment  as  recommended  for 
Malmaisons,  but  with  this  difference:  that  should 
bloom  be  required  a  temperature  8"  to  10"  higher 
will    be   necessary.       As   an   autumn   and  winter- 


flowering  variety  of  the  Malmaison  I  have  not  yet 
found  one  to  surpass  Sir  C.  Freemantle.  Nerines 
now  in  flower  should  be  grouped  in  a  light  and 
dry  house  to  prevent  the  flowers  being  affected  by 
stagnant  moisture. 

Chrts  anthem  ums 
now  coming  into  bloom  should  receive  regular 
supplies  of  clear  liquid  manure,  of  which  soot  forms 
an  important  constituent.  Salvias  in  pots  also 
require  a  liberal  allowance  of  stimulant,  and 
should  not  become  dry  at  the  root  or  the  foliage 
will  drop  prematurely  and  the  effect  of  the  plant 
be  lost. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
requires  free  ventilation  with  a  genial  temperature 
of  (iO".  Avoid  packing  the  plants  too  closely,  as  a 
free  exposure  to  abundance  of  light  is  necessary  to 
develop  the  embryo  flower-buds,  and  guard  against 
an  excessive  use  of  stimulant,  or  the  plant  becomes 
too  sappy.  B.  Gloire  de  Soeaux  should  now  have 
a  stove  treatment  and  be  allowed  plenty  of  room 
to  enable  the  plants  to  develop  fully  their  fine 
foliage.  Pay  every  attention  to  the  stock  of  young 
Crotons  ;  remember  that  heat,  moisture,  and  light 
are  three  important  essentials.  Adopt  means  to 
keep  in  check  red  spider,  which  is  a  great  pest  to 
this  plant ;  if  a  bottom-heat  of  75°  can  be  given 
them  the  plants  retain  their  foliage  much  better. 

Sweet  Peas 
in  pots  for  spring  flowering  should  now  be  sown  ; 
Sinch  or  10-inch  pota  are  the  most  suitable  sizes  in 
which  to  grow  them.  A  good  friable  loam  with 
one-sixth  part  of  old  Mushroom-bed  manure  will 
meet  their  requirements  as  to  soil.  Sow  the  seeds 
thinly  after  the  pots  are  filled  two-thirds  full  with 
the  compost,  and  place  them  in  a  cool  house  until 
germinated. 

Wendover.  J.  Jaijues. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Never  can  I  remember  such  an  unfavourable 
season  as  the  present  one  for  the  developing  and 
perfecting  of  large  Chrysanthemum  flowers,  and  I 
fear  shows  which  are  fixed  for  a  late  date  will 
suffer.  The  flowers  expand  rapidly,  owing  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  unripened  wood,  and  before 
they  are  properly  developed  the  flowers  begin  to 
show  signs  ot  distress.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
with  the  continuous  wet,  dull  weather  to  keep  the 
pipes  warmed  to  prevent  damping,  and  unless  we 
soon  get  a  spell  of  drier  and  cooler  weather  the 
season  will  be  a  very  short  one. 

Examine  the  flowers  dail^'  and  carefully  remove 
those  petals  which  show  the  slightest  tendency  to 
damp,  and  those  which  are  nearly  expanded  should 
be  removed  to  a  dry  room  and  very  little  water 
given  it  required  for  any  special  date,  when  they 
will  be  found  to  keep  fresh  for  some  time. 

Many  of  last  year's  novelties  are  grand  acquisi- 
tions, that  fine  variety  Miss  Mildred  Ware  being 
exceptionally  good,  especially  on  the  second  crown 
bud.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
recent  years.  H.  Perkins  is  also  another  very 
pleasing  variety,  the  colour  being  fine  when  taken 
on  the  second  crown  bud,  and  the  type  all  that  can 
be  desired.  It  reminds  me  of  Ls  Sceptre  Tou- 
lousain  when  at  its  best,  except  that  the  colour  is 
better  and  the  blooms  rather  larger.  There  are 
also  many  others  of  great  merit. 

Pompons. 

These  are  promising  well,  and,  fortunately,  do 
not  suffer  from  damping.  Medium-sized  bush 
plants  make  a  splendid  show,  and  no  attempt  at 
stiff  training  should  be  made.  Merely  support  the 
growths  by  looping  them  up  to  one  central  stake. 
A  moderate  amount  of  feednig  should  be  given  till 
the  blooms  are  fully  developed. 
Singles. 

These  are  more  popular  annually,  and  rightly  so. 
During  recent  3'ears  a  great  improvement  has  been 
effected  in  this  section,  both  in  the  growth  of  the 
plants  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  Those  varieties 
which  hold  themselves  erect  and  are  of  medium 
size  are  the  most  beautiful  and  useful,  and  either 
for  conservatory  or  cut  decorations  are  invaluable, 
many  of  them  under  artificial  light  being  exceed- 


ingly useful.  These  require  similar  treatment  to 
the  Pompons,  and  by  late  stopping  may  be  had  in 
perfection  in  midwinter. 

Late-flowering  Sorts, 
which  have  been  specially  cultivated  for  decoration 
during  the  coming  winter,  and  have  been  so  far 
under  temporary  shelters,  should  now  be  removed 
to  a  place  of  safety  under  glass.  Arrange  these  in 
the  coolest  houses  available  ;  late  fruit  houses  are 
best  adapted  for  them.  The  plants  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  necessary  tying  done 
just  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  breaking. 
Moderate  disbudding  should  be  done,  care  being 
taken  not  to  do  this  too  severely,  and  the  varieties, 
of  course,  shou.ld  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Thoroughly  fumigate  the  plants  to  rid  them  of  all 
insect  pests  several  nights  in  succession,  and  use 
plenty  of  sulphur  on  the  under  sides  of  the  foliage 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  mildew.  Should  rust  be 
present  syringe  the  growths  with  a  solution  of 
paraffin  and  water  as  advised  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  sea-son.  Large  plants  in  small  pots  will  require 
liberal  feeding  with  manure  water,  and  give  occa- 
sional doses  of  Clay's  or  some  other  reliable  patent 
manure.  Many  of  the  late  border  varieties  are  pro- 
mising well,  and  should  the  weather  continue  open 
these  will  brighten  up  the  outside  garden  for  some 
time,  and  are  worth  a  little  protection  should  severe 
frosts  be  imminent.  Any  which  are  planted  at  the 
foot  of  south  or  west  walls,  and  a  capital  plan  it  is, 
especially  when  glass  accommodation  is  not  suffi- 
cient, should  be  protected  both  from  wet  and  frost, 
which  can  easily  be  done  when  in  such  a  position. 

E.  Beckett. 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Ehtree. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 


MESSES.    WAKES    TUBEROUS 
BEC40NIAS, 

BEGONIA  time  in  Messrs.  Ware  and  Sons' 
Bexley  Heath  Nursery  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  Tulip  time  in  Holland.  It 
may  perhaps  seem  something  like 
exaggeration  to  state  this,  and 
before  visiting  this  firm's  tuberous 
Begonias  we  ourselves  should  have  been  sceptical 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  ouch  a  statement,  but  now  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  allowing  it  to  pass.  One 
enters  Messrs.  Ware's  Begonia  fields  from  the 
public  road,  in  fact  the  beds  are  visible  to  passers- 
by,  and  during  the  season  they  avail  themselves  of 
the  invitation  extended  by  the  firm  to  make  a  tour 
of  the  nursery.  Tuberous  Begonias  are  here  grown 
by  the  thousand,  we  might  say  hundred  thousand, 
and  are  planted  in  long  narrow  beds  running  from 
one  side  of  the  oblong-shaped  field  to  the  other, 
paths,  of  course,  separating  the  beds  so  as  to  allow 
ot  attention  to  cultural  work.  The  Begonia  field 
covers  almost  three  acres  of  land,  and  is  some 
240  j'ards  long,  with  a  walk  down  the  centre.  As 
seen  from  the  entrance  to  the  nursery 

The  DispLiVY  of  Colour 
is  altogether  remarkable.  On  either  side  of  the 
central  path,  in  an  endless  variety  of  plire  and  rich 
colouring,  are  masses  of  tuberous  Begonias,  the 
singles  on  the  one  side,  the  double  varieties  on  the 
other.  Of  the  doubles  the  whites  are  immediately 
in  front  of  the  onlooker,  and  allowing  the  eye  to 
wander  farther  afield,  stretches  of  scarlet,  pink, 
salmon,  red,  orange,  yellow,  bronze,  crimson,  and 
rose  come  into  view  in  quick  succession.  On  that 
side  ot  the  field  devoted  to  single  varieties  the 
wonderful  display  of  colour  ranges  through  magenta, 
pink,  white,  crimson,  scarlet,  j^ellow,  bronze, 
orange,  salmon,  on  to  the  fancy  varieties,  which 
comprise  flaked,  splashed,  and  striped  Begonias. 
Truly  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  brilliant 
display  of  plants  in  flower  in  the  country  thaa 
Ware's  tuberous  Begonias  made  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  range  of  colouiing  is  such  as  is  possessed  by 
lew  hardy  flowers,  and  in  addition  to  this 

The  Individual  Blooms 
are  in  most  cases  of  great  excellence,  both  as  regards 
form  and  habit,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  held  weU 
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above  the  foliage  upon  stroni;,  stout  stalks,  and  do 
not  hang  their  heads.  Some  of  the  double  blooms, 
iu  fact  the  majority  of  them,  have  been  made  of 
such  perfect  form  by  skilful  and  long-continued 

Selection  and  Hybridisation 
as  almost  at  a  little  distance  to  make  it  difficult  to 
say  whether  they  were  tuberous  Begonias, 
Camellias,  or  even  Rose  buds.  This,  again,  may 
appear  to  be  a  somewhat  exaggerated  statement, 
but  we  doubt  if  anyone  would  question  its  relia- 
bility who  had  paid  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Ware's 
Begonia  fields  when  the  plants  were  in  full  flower. 
The  form  of  the  double  whites  was  particularly 
good,  and  the  centres  of  the  flowers  were  perfect. 
Messrs.  Ware's  manager  at  Bexley  Heath  has  long 
been  a  worker  among  tuberous  Begonias  as  well  as 
other  flowers,  and  his  painstaking  and  well- 
directed  efforts  in  the  improvement  of  these 
popular  summer-blooming  plants  have  met  with 
great,  we  might  almost  say  unique,  success.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that 

The    PiEMARKABLE    DiSPLAV 

■of  some  three  acres  of  plants  in  brilliant  blonm  is  the 
result  of  seed  sown  on  .January  27  and  28,  1903  ; 
thus  only  some  eight  or  nine  months  elapse 
between  the  time  of  seed  sowing  and  the  plants 
being  at  their  best.  When  one  realises  what  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  imparting  beauty  and  ricli 
colouring  to  a  garden  at  the  cost  of  comparatively 
little  outlay  and  labour,  it  seems  strange  that  more 
•advantage  is  not  taken  of  such  opportunities,  and, 
taking  the  case  before  us,  that  tuberous  Begonias 
are  not  more  largely  planted.     They  have  the 

Additional  Attkaction, 
if  any  were  needed,  of  doing  even  better  in  a  wet 
season  than  in  a  dry  one  ;  and  when  gardeners  are 
almost  at  their  wits"  end  to  know  what  to  plant 
for  the  best,  now  that  wet  summers  appear  almost 
to  be  a  certainty,  the  tuberous  Begonia  will 
undoubtedly  prove  a  most  important  and  valuable 
plant.  What  a  long  time  it  remains  in  bloom  ! 
Flowers  appear  in  quick  succession  over  quite  a 
long  period  ;  so  that  Irom  August  to  November  one 
need  never  be  without.  Messrs.  Ware  save  all 
their  seed  from  plants  carefully  tended  under  glass. 

Begonia  Seed 
is  very  minute  and  easily  lost,  and,  moreover, 
the  various  colours  must  be  kept  distinct,  so  that 
it  becomes  essential  to  keep  under  close  observation 
those  plants  from  which  the  seed  is  obtained.  We 
were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  seed  saving 
from  double  flowers,  from  certain  unusually  good 
varieties  (for  it  is  notorious  that  the  best  varieties 
are  mostly  shy  seed  bearers)  and  from  what  we  may 
call  freak  varieties,  which  include  the  crested 
forms  and  those  whose  petals  are  splashed,  striped, 
and  flaked.  The  plants  are  starved  so  as  to  arrest 
leaf  growth  and  encourage  the  formation  of  flowers 
and,  eventually,  seed  pods.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  enter  fully  into  the  work  of  selection  and 
hybridisation,  which  Messrs.  Ware  practise  so 
carefully  and  with  such  good  results,  but  we  have 
probably  said  suflicient  to  give  the  impression — an 
impression  that  we  left  the  Bexley  Heath  Nurseries 
with — that  Messrs.  Ware's  tuberous  Begonias  may- 
be equalled,  but  are  not  surpassed. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  MERSTHAM. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  of  Earlswood 
Nurseries,  Redhill,  owing  to  the  rapid  expansion 
of  their  business,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  accommodation  for  their  large  stock. 
Aa  extensive  range  of  glass  and  4^  acres  of  land  at 
Merstham  have  therefore  been  acquired,  and  the 
whole  collection  of  show  blooms  is  staged  this 
autumn  on  the  new  ground  and  in  a  large  double- 
span  greenhouse  12(j  feet  by  54  feet.  Size  and 
<^uality  are  always  strong  features  in  the  Wells' 
collection,  and,  although  the  wet  season  has  proved 
to  be  a  very  trying  one,  yet  the  high  average 
<juality  has  been  maintained,  and  the  display  is  a 
remarkably  fine  one. 

At  certain  intervals  large  groups  of  one  variety 
are  placed  together,  forming  a  most  striking 
feature.  Of  these  one  of  the  grandest  is  that 
composed  of  big  Japanese  incurved  blooms  of  the 


Colonial  crimson  W.  R.  Church.  Then  we  come 
close  by  to  another  in  which  Mrs.  George  Mileham 
makes  a  fine  display.  W.  Duckham  is  one  of  those 
massive  Japanese  incurved  flowers  with  very  broad 
florets,  colour  fine  rosy  pink,  with  a  silvery  pink 
reverse,  and  a  group  of  about  fifty  blooms  of  this 
variety  all  together  has  a  most  eflfective  and  unusual 
effect.  Mrs.  Rumble  is  a  finely-shaped  flower  with 
drooping  florets,  colour  a  pretty  pale  shade  of 
blush.  (Jf  a  rich  purple  amaranth  with  rather 
broad  florets  and  a  silvery  reverse  is  F.  A.  Cobbold  ; 
Mr.  Higgs,  golden  ochre  yellow,  tinted  chestnut. 
In  brilliant  full-sized  crimsons  of  bold  Japane.se 
incurving  form  Meynell  will  certainly  occupy  a 
foremost  place.  It  has  substantial  grooved  florets, 
with  a  fine  golden  bronze  reverse.  Several  others 
—Mrs.  J.  Wells,  S.  T.  Wright,  Godfrey's  Pride, 
and  Lord  Alverstone — take  high  rank  in  this 
colour.  Britannia  is  one  of  the  modern  yellows, 
clear  and  bright  in  tone  ;  Bessie  Godfrey  is  another, 
and  is  large  and  attractive,  these  and  all  those 
previously  mentioned  belonging  to  the  Japanese 
type.  Very  large  in  size  is  W.  A.  Etherington  ; 
it  has  long  intermingling  florets,  the  colour  being  a 
peculiar  soft  salmon  rose  tinted  pale  purple. 
Oalvat's  seedlings  of  the  past  season  include  Mme. 
L.  Chevrant.  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  modern 
■Japanese.  The  colour  is  a  charming  shade  of  pale 
soft  rosy  pink.  Another  of  his  recent  acquisitions 
is  the  variety  named  after  the  celebrated  grower 
Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis.  This  is  of  good  size,  with  long 
reflexing  florets,  forming  flowers  of  deep  build,  the 
colour  being  a  remarkably  pale  shade  of  pure 
canary  yellow.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  to  our  taste,  is 
a  prettier  bloom,  for  the  florets  are  not  so  straight, 
but  curl  and  twist  in  a  graceful  way  that  relieves 
the  blooms  of  any  appearance  of  strict  uniformity 
such  as  is  characteristic  of  the  previous  named 
variety. 

Miss  Mildred  Ware  is  rosy  bronze,  a  large, 
drooping-petalled  Japanese  of  recent  introduction. 
Here  and  there  throughout  the  collection  we  get 
glimpses  of  many  fine-looking  novelties,  but  these 
in  many  cases  are  unnamed  seedlings  that  have  yet 
to  be  proved.  Certain  it  is  that  the  majority  of 
them  are  destined  to  come  sooner  or  later  to  the 
front.  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell,  a  tall  back-row  plant, 
has  fine  flowers  with  long,  drooping  petals  ;  colour 
bright  shade  of  golden  canary -yellow.  In  the 
same  glowing  colour  is  Louis  Leroux,  a  wonder- 
fully deep  flower  with  broad,  grooved  florets  ;  and 
close  at  hand,  towering  high  above  its  neighbours, 
is  iieneral  Hutton  in  numerous  examples,  all  of 
immense  size,  with  rather  stiff  florets  of  great 
length,  the  colour  yellow,  slightl3'  tinted  carmine. 

A  brief  mention  of  just  a  few  others  that  find  a 
place  in  our  note-book  must  be  made,  and  then  our 
remarks  must  draw  to  a  close.  Mr.  T.  Cirringlon, 
Miss  Stopford,  a  big  white  ;  Miss  0.  Miller,  pale 
rosy  purple;  Lelia  Fdkins,  lilac-mauve;  James 
Eraser,  yellow  ;  and  Merstham  Yellow,  a  new 
seedling  to  be  sent  out  next  spring,  are  all  varie- 
ties more  or  less  likely  to  bo  heard  of  again. 

Down  one  side  of  the  house  in  which  the  collec- 
tion is  staged  is  a  remarkably  fine  bank  of  seedling 
singles  ;  for  the  purposes  of  decoration  there  is 
nothing  at  this  season  to  equal  them.  They  range 
from  the  purest  white  through  all  shades  of  yellow, 
buff',  pink,  and  rose  to  the  deepest  crimson,  and 
we  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  so  fine  a  display 
composed  entirely  of  these  charming  subjects. 


PUBLIC     PARKS 
GARDENS. 


AND 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  WATERLOW 
PARK. 

ON  E  is  amply  repaid  for  their  pilgrim- 
age to  this  prettily-situated  park  in 
North    London    when   the  Chrysan- 
themum   season  proper  begins.      As 
a  rule  the  plants  are  very  well  done 
here,      and     the     present     season's 
display  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.     No 
less  than  2,075  plants  are  grown   in  pots  for  the 
annual  display,  and  in  the  collection  almost  every 


type  of  the  flower  is  represented.  Mr.  D.  Carson, 
the  able  superintendent,  shows  much  wisdom  in 
making  his  collection  so  representative.  There 
are  some  13.'5  .Japanese  varieties,  35  incurved,  and 
a  goodly  arraj'  of  pretty  free-flowering  decorative 
varieties,  besides  those  of  the  Anemone  and  hairy 
types  of  the  flower.  The  plants,  which  are  much 
dwarfer  than  usual,  are  neatly  grouped  in  the 
unusually  spacious  glass  structures.  Many  old 
and  familiar  sorts  were  in  evidence,  and  in 
several  instances  appeared  to  be  doing  well.  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Neve,  a  rather  tall  plant  at  the  back  of  the 
group,  was  developing  handsome  Japanese  blooms 
of  a  silvery  blush  colour,  and  were  proof  of  the 
splendid  character  of  this  variety  that  was  intro- 
duced a  decade  since.  The  blooms  of  Mrs.  Coombes 
were  splendidly  coloured,  a  pleasing  pink  aptly 
describing  it.  VV.  R.  Church,  a  rosy  crimson 
incurved  .Japanese,  was  in  good  form,  as  were  the 
blooms  of  Viviand  Morel  and  Charles  Davis. 
Soliel  d'Octobre  had  been  in  good  form,  and  was 
just  finishing,  the  soft  canary  yellow  blooms  being 
much  admired.  Florence  Molyneux,  grown  on 
single  stems  and  flowered  on  the  break  bud,  was 
giving  large  and  handsome  white  blooms  of  good 
quality.  Buds  of  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  the  primrose 
sport  from  Mme.  Carnot,  were  promising  well,  and 
the  near  future  should  see  very  fine  blooms  of  this 
variety.  Phuibus,  the  reliable  yellow  Japanese 
that  has  so  long  maintained  its  high  position,  was 
represented  by  pretty  blooms.  Hairy  Wonder, 
the  best  of  the  .Japanese  blooms,  having  hirsute 
appendages  to  the  petals,  again  asserted  its 
superiority ;  its  pretty  cinnamon  colouring  is 
pleasing.  A  Continental  vaiiety  named  M. 
Roissard,  which  we  do  not  remember  seeing 
catalogued  anywhere,  is  a  promising  plant.  The 
colour  is  a  purple  amaranth,  with  a  silvery  reverse. 
Plants  of  Margot  are  grown  in  large  numbers,  and 
are  flowering  freely  in  order  to  cover  up  the 
bareness  of  the  walls  in  the  vinery,  and  they 
create  a  delightful  efl'eot. 

Mr.  Webb,  the  enthusiastic  grower  here,  com- 
plained of  the  damping  of  the  blooms,  and  he, 
like  many  other  cultivators,  fully  expects  trouble 
in  this  respect  generally  this  season.  Green  and 
immature  wood  invariably  results  in  the  blooms 
damping. 

SOUTHWARK   PARK. 

Although  we  have  for  many  years  paid  an  annual 
visit  to  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  at  South- 
wark,  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  the 
plants  in  so  fine  a  condition  as  they  are  this 
year.  Speaking  of  them  as  a  whole,  the  quality 
and  size  of  the  blooms  are  distinctly  above  the 
average,  the  plants  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
the  colours  bright  and  clean.  Considering  the 
disadvantages  of  the  neighbourhood  there  is  good 
ground  for  congratulation,  and  the  variety  at 
Southwark  is  always  considerable,  for  most  of  the 
sections  are  very  evenly  and  well  represented.  In 
plants  there  are  about  2,000  on  view,  and  these 
ciiriiprise  upwards  of  340  varieties  of  incurved, 
Anemone,  hairy,  and  .Japanese  sorts. 

To  such  an  extent  is  the  show  appreciated  in  this 
bus}',  densely  crowded  part  of  South  London,  that 
on  the  first  Sunday  the  show  was  opened  this 
season  visitors  formed  one  continuous  throng  the 
whole  day  through.  This  deep  interest  is  not,  it 
must  be  understood,  confined  to  Southwark  alone, 
for  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  we  have  experienced 
on  many  occasions  great  difficulty  in  viewing  the 
shows  in  some  of  the  other  parks.  Whatever  may 
be  said  as  to  the  decline  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
from  a  purely  competitive  exhibition  point  of  view, 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  general  public 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  gratuitous  County  Council 
displays  very  highly  appreciate  them.  So  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  present  season  8,490  persons 
passed  through  the  T-shaped  greenhouse,  near  the 
Gomm  Road  entrance  to  Southwark  Park,  where 
the  collection  is,  as  usual,  staged. 

As  most  of  the  varieties  are  well-known  favourites, 
we  need  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  describing  the 
individual  flower.  Old-fashioned  growers  whose 
tastes  still  linger  with  the  incurves  will  find  good 
examples  of  Queen  of  England  and  many  others. 
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Large-flowering  Anemones  lend  a  pleasing  variety 
to  the  display,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Descartes,  a  very  large  wine-coloured  variety  of 
great  attractiveness  that  is  constantly  being  used 
so  freely  in  the  decorative  arrangement  of  the 
group. 

Hairy  varieties,  once  a  striking  and  effective 
feature  of  this  display,  are  now  represented  by 
reduced  numbers,  a  few  of  the  best  only  being 
retained.  King  of  the  Hirsutes,  Hairy  Wonder, 
and  Beauty  of  Truro  being  those  that  appear  to 
call  for  the  greatest  commendation. 

In  Japanese,  what  can  we  say  but  that  the 
Southwark  collection  comprises  all  that  is  interest- 
ing and  best  for  such  purposes  as  a  public  display? 
In  the  richer  and  deeper  tones  of  purple,  amaranth, 
and  crimson,  there  is  an  abundance  of  colour  in  all 
the  best  varieties.  Altogether  the  collection  is 
extensive,  interesting,  and  peculiarly  attractive, 
and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  great  interest 
displayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  large  and 
busy  district,  many  of  whom  have  no  other 
opportunities  of  seeing  gardening  in  so  attractive 
a  form. 


BROCKWELL    PARK. 

There  is  a  small  collection  of  Chrj'santhemums  on 
view  again  this  year  at  Brockwell,  but  the  display 
is  marred  to  a  large  extent  by  the  very  inadequate 
accommodation  allotted  to  the  plants.  Only  a  very 
few  persons  can  gain  access  at  one  time  to  the 
conservatory  adjoining  the  refreshment-room,  once 
the  residence  of  the  former  owner,  and  even  when 
entrance  is  effected,  the  place  is  so  constructed 
that  a  near  inspection  of  many  of  the  plants  is  out 
of  the  question.  This  is  all  the  more  regrettable 
when  we  consider  the  locality,  which  is  populated 
by  a  class  of  resident  that  must  be  highly  appre- 
ciative of  a  good  autumn  display  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, such  as  the  other  more  favoured  parks  can 
boast  of.  The  collection  is  largely  comprised  of 
big  show  blooms,  with  here  and  there  a  few  plants 
freely  flowered  and  tastefully  arranged  for  decora- 
tive effect. 


are  shown  in  Emily  Towers.  Mrs.  George  Mileham, 
a  grand  variety,  and  Mrs.  Coombes.  Some  of  the 
best  of  the  fairly  recent  yellows  are  Vicar  of 
Leatherhead,  very  large  spreading  Japanese  ;  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Pockett,  a  beautifully-built  flower,  and 
certainly  an  ideal  form  in  every  respect ;  and  Mrs. 
Greenfield.  We  well  remember  the  time  when 
crimson  was  a  colour  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Japanese  t3'pe.  Now  when  we  look  round  a  show 
we  see  the  colour,  rich,  deep,  and  gorgeous  in  ever- 
varying  tones.  William  Seward  is  not  new,  but 
Henry  Weeks  and  W.  R.  Church  are  two  of  those 
that  are  brilliant  examples  of  highly-coloured 
crimson  modern-raised  varieties. 

In  bringing  these  notes  to  a  conclusion  we  will 
mention  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  massive  .Japanese 
incurved  with  broad  grooved  florets  ;  Matthew 
Hodgson,  and  Eastman  Belle,  which,  besides 
possessing  the  once-desired  colour,  have  also  the 
further  advantage  of  size,  which  enables  them  to  be 
used  with  great  effect  in  miscellaneous  groups. 


BATTERSEA    PARK. 

The  autumn  display  in  this  park  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  Metropolis.  The 
specimen  blooms  are  beautiful,  bright,  clean 
examples  that  are  above  the  average  standard  of 
development.  The  collection  is  arranged  in  a  long 
undulating  bank  of  bloom  interspersed  with  a  few 
large  foliage  plants,  the  ends  and  front  of  the 
greenhouse  being  almost  carpeted  with  the  blooms 
of  a  large  number  of  freely-fiowered  Pompons  and 
decorative  Japanese.  The  old  show  incurved  is 
grown  here  in  much  the  same  way  as  at  Victoria 
Park,  and  there  are  some  very  nicely-finished 
blooms  of  several  members  of  the  Queen  family. 
Baron  Hirsch,  the  rich  golden-chestnut  variety  ; 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Globe  d'Or, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  other  members  of  this  old- 
time  favourite  section. 

Anemones,  although  somewhat  sparsely  repre- 
sented, have  some  noble  examples  of  the  section. 
When  we  come  to  the  Japanese,  there  is  an  immense 
wealth  of  colour,  and  finely-finished  blooms  of 
great  merit.  We  notice  the  eminent  French  raiser, 
M.  Calvat,  is  strongly  in  evidence,  the  following 
seedlings  of  his,  all  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion, being  tliose  that  are  the  most  conspicuous  : 
Soleil  d'Octobre,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  Mme. 
Ed.  Roger,  the  green  variety ;  President  Borel, 
very  rich  bright  purple  ;  N.  C.  S.  Jubilee  Louise, 
a  noble  solid-looking  pearly-white  Japanese  in- 
curved of  great  merit ;  President  Nonin,  Le  Grand 
Dragon,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  and  others. 

Varieties  from  other  sources  are  numerous  and 
not  less  meritorious.  In  whites  the  gigantic 
Florence  Molyneux  is  an  object-lesson  in  size,  and 
Lad}'  Byron  and  Mermaid  are  others.  Among  the 
monster  back  row  flowers  Mrs.  White  Popham  is 
eminently  attractive  ;  Mr.  T.  Carrington  and 
Australie  are  worth}'  companions  from  that  stand- 
point. The  Viviand  Morel  family  has  all  its 
members  in  good  form.  Some  of  the  softest  and 
most  delicate  shades  of  rosy  pink  and  silvery  blush 


AUTUMN    RASPBERRIES. 

The  season  for  these  fruits  has  been  one  of  the 
worst  I  remember,  even  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  and  this  will  make  growers  who  have 
only  a  small  quantity  regard  them  as  unprofitable; 
but  such  is  not  always  the  case,  as  in  a  favourable 
autumn  the  plants  give  a  good  return  and  little 
trouble.  The  Raspberry,  when  grown  for  an  autumn 
supply,  needs  an  open  position  away  from  trees,  as 
the  fruits  are  produced  in  the  shortening  days, 
and  by  this  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  fruits  mature 
the  plant  needs  every  encouragement.  As  regards 
position,  an  open  quarter  where  the  soil  is  loamy 
and  well  drained  is  the  best.  The  plants  will  grow 
freely  in  a  light  soil,  even  on  gravel  in  such 
seasons  as  we  are  now  experiencing,  with  rain 
almost  daily,  but  in  hot  and  dry  years  I  have 
found  that  the  plants  in  a  good  depth  of  soil  give 
the  best  results,  but  by  this  I  do  not  advise  a  clay 
soil,  but  that  which  grows  good  fruit,  such  as 
Strawberries.  The  cultivation  differs  from  the 
summer  fruiters,  as  the  latter  fruit  on  the  wood 
of  the  previous  year's  growth,  whereas  the  autumn 
plants  fruit  on  the  new  wood  made  the  same 
season.  This,  to  give  a  full  crop,  should  be  sturdy 
and  not  too  soft.  To  get  wood  in  fruiting  con- 
dition the  soil  must  be  deeplj'  dug,  or,  what  is 
better,  trenched,  well  manured,  and  not  have 
borne  Raspberries  for  some  lime.  Planting  is 
best  done  in  autumn,  and  ample  space  given  the 
plants.  The  best  autumn  Strawberries  I  have 
ever  seen  were  planted  to  screen  a  vegetable 
quarter,  trained  to  iron  supports  and  open  to 
light  and  sun,  much  better  results  are  alwaj's 
secured  by  giving  a  wide  space  between  the 
plants.  Have  dwarf  vegetable  crops  between.  If 
rows  are  necessary,  quite  6  leet  should  be 
allowed  between,  and  half  that  distance  between 
the  plants,  or  even  more  if  room  is  no  object. 

When  planting  it  is  well  to  make  the  plants 
firm.  Mulch  over  the  surface,  and  if  the  plants 
are  at  all  long  shorten  a  little  and  tie  together. 
Pruning  is  best  done  in  the  early  spring,  according 
to  the  season,  that  is,  just  before  growth  is  active, 
and  the  plants  are  not  merely  shortened  like  the 
summer  fruiters  but  cut  down  to  within  6  inches 
of  the  ground  level,  and  the  new  shoots  from  the 
base  are  the  fruiting  wood  for  the  season.  It  is  also 
well  to  reduce  the  number  of  shoots  at  the  base  ; 
they  will  not  be  very  numerous  the  first  year,  but 
later,  as  the  plants  get  older,  they  are  very  prolific. 
If  at  all  crowded  they  do  not  give  such  good  fruit. 
The  best  method  of  training  is  doubtless  that 
which  allows  each  growth  being  spread  out  either 
upon  strained  wires  or  a  trellis  or  hurdles.  It  is  not 
well  to  tie  to  stakes  in  a  bunch,  as  only  the  outer 
branches  would  be  exposed.  The  plants  are  best 
the  second  year  as  regards  crop,  and  will  continue 
to  yield  for  four  or  five  years,  but  if  possible  make 
a  new  plantation  eveiy  three  years,  as  after  the 
third  season  the  fruits,  though  they  are  numerous, 
are  much  smaller.  After  the  first  crop  is  cleared 
there  should  be  partial  thinning  of  the  canes  if  at 
all  thick,  but  do  not  prune  or  cut  down  until 
autumn. 


A  good  dressing  of  manure  should  be  given  as  a. 
mulch,  and  this  forked  into  the  ground  in  the 
spring.  The  best  sucker  growths  at  that  time  are: 
selected,  and  all  others  destrojed  at  the  pruning. 
It  will  be  seen  that  any  plant  that  occupies  the 
soil  so  long  needs  ample  food  at  the  start  and  deep 
cultivation.  Raspberries  may  be  planted  from 
October  to  March  if  done  carefully,  but  I  prefer 
October  to  December.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  what  we  call  the  summer  fruiters  will  furnish 
autumn  crops  treated  as  advised,  that  is,  cut  down 
in  spring.  The  large  Superlative  is  one  of  the  best 
treated  thus,  but  the  true  autumn  varieties  are  the 
most  reliable,  of  which  Belle  de  Fontenaj-,  a  red 
fruit,  is  one  of  the  best.  There  is  also  a  white 
variety  which  is  very  good,  it  is  much  sweeter 
than  the  red  one  named  above,  and  is  a  great 
bearer  ;  this  is  called  the  Four  Seasons  or  Autumn 
Yellow  Raspberry.  There  is  also  the  October  Red ;. 
this  fruits  with  us  into  November  in  a  fine  season. 
There  is  a  very  dark  fruit,  and  though  not  much 
grown  in  this  country,  it  is  a  favourite  on  the  Con- 
tinent, viz..  Noire  d'Autonine,  and  the  fruits  are 
well  flavoured,  though  to  do  it  justice  it  requires  a 
warm  soil. 

Doubtless  the  two  best  for  general  use  are  the 
October  Yellow  and  Belle  de  Fontenay.  The 
partial  failure  of  the  crop  this  season  was  not  solely 
due  to  the  rains,  but  in  May  the  new  growths  were 
badly  injured  and  the  plants  had  to  make  another 
start.  The  bad  weather  did  not  assist  the  growths 
made  so  late.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  some  of 
these  fruits  under  a  permanent  1  inch  wire  pro- 
tectoi',  and  covered  thus  there  is  no  trouble  with 
birds.  The  wire  netting  should  be  sufficiently 
high  to  allow  the  fruit  to  be  easily  gathered.  I 
found  this  season  that  plants  grown  thus  were  little 
injured  by  late  frosts,  those  in  the  open  being  cut 
to  the  ground.  G.  Wythes. 


SOCIETIES. 

DULWICH  AND  NORTH  PECKHAM  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY. 
Lecture  on  Chrysanthemums. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Dulwich  and  North  Peckham 
Chrysanthemum  Societies,  who  amalgamated  for  the  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Molyneux  delivered  a  lecture  to  a  crowded 
audience  at  the  Public  Hall,  Peckham.  The  lecturer  dwelt 
at  considerable  length  on  the  necessity  of  propagating  early, 
not  later  than  December  ;  also  the  advantage  of  rooting  the 
cuttings  under  cool  treatment,  and  of  securing  good  ones. 
The  short  thick  cuttings  from  the  base  of  the  plants  were 
the  best,  and  in  choice  sorts,  or  those  known  to  fail  to  give 
good  cuttings  at  the  right  time,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  side  shoots  taken  otf  the  flowering  plants  in  June  should 
be  utilised.  These,  if  rooted  and  grown  on,  would  give 
cuttings  when  the  older  plants  might  fail.  The  lecturer 
further  recommended  that  they  should  be  rooted  singly 
in  small  pots,  that  tliey  should  be  potted  ou  as  soon  as 
sufficiently  rooted,  and  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  young  plants  well  exposed  to  the  light,  and  giving  plenty 
of  air  to  avoid  anything  in  the  way  of  drawn  growth.  The 
advantages  of  giving  early  attention  to  thinning  out  super- 
rtuous  growths  and  side  shoots  as  early  as  possible  was 
pointed  out.  In  referring  to  the  compost  for  potting,  it  was 
suggested  that  good  loam  and  stable  manure,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  charcoal,  crushed  bones,  and  sand,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  loam,  would  make  a  good  compost,  but  the 
compost  was  not  of  so  much  importance  as  attention  to 
feeding,  or  giving  stimulants  later  on.  Animal  manures 
were  recommended  in  preference  to  artificial  compounds^ 
though  the  latter  might  be  used,  the  most  important  point 
being  to  use  all  manures  with  discretion,  and  not  to  think 
that  because  a  little  was  good  a  lot  must  be  much  better. 
Soot  was  also  alluded  to  as  a  valuable  stimulant,  but  should 
be  used  in  a  clear  state.  To  use  anything  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  which  would  form  a  coating  and  stop  the  pores, 
preventing  air  passing,  was  a  great  disadvantage.  The  use  of 
the  syringe  in  dry,  warm  weather  was  strongly  advocated  ; 
also  the  necessity  of  keeping  all  insect  and  fungoid  pests  at 
bay. 

With  regard  to  taking  the  buds  the  lecturer  pointed  out 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  personal  experience  in  the  various 
localities  rather  than  any  definite  rules,  and  that  growers 
should  have  sorts  in  duplicate  and  tieat  each  differently,  so 
as  to  have  a  double  chance  of  getting  good  bluums  at  the 
right  time.  It  was  pointed  out  that  while  many  of  the 
older  sorts  could  be  depended  upon  to  cume  from  first 
bud  or  second  bud,  as  the  case  might  be,  even  with  these 
under  different  conditions  there  was  considerable  variation, 
and  with  new  varieties  it  was  impossible  to  give  definite 
instructions.  "Use  your  own  brains"  was  the  lecturer's 
advice  on  this  point. 

Ctiniing  to  tinishing  off  the  blooms,  it  was  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  plants  should  be  taken  under  glass  early, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  bright  sunshine  shading  should  be 
given.  The  advantage  of  removing  any  florets  not  perfect, 
or  where  the  centre  is  too  close,  this  being  done  while  the 
I  blooms    are    in    the  course    of  development,   is  of   much 
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more  importance  than  dressing  the  blooms  after  they  were  . 
cut. 

The  importance  of  adJinR  new  varieties  every  season  was 
touched  upon  ;  also  the  seluL-liun  uf  blooms  for  exhibitiun. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  deep  blooms  of  moderate  width 
should  be  selected  in  preference  to  shallow  blooms  of  greater 
width.  Many  other  interesting  points  were  touched  upon. 
The  lecture  was  delivered  in  a  pleasant  and  entertaining 
manner,  and  was  much  appreciated  by  the  large  audience. 
A  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  ilolyneux. 


TORQX^AY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
Last  year  it  had  to  be  regretfully  recorded  that  the  finances 
of  the  Torquay  District  Gardeners'  Association  did  not 
admit  of  money  prizes  being  given  at  the  annual  Chrysan- 
themum show,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  blot 
on  the  fair  fame  of  the  beautiful  town  that  its  residents 
should,  in  their  own  interests,  speedily  efface.  Whether  or 
not  our  words  were  taken  to  heart  we  cannot  say,  but 
certainly  tlie  affairs  of  the  Association  are  now  in  a  far  more 
prosperous  condition,  and  this  year  good  prizes  were  offered 
in  all  classes.  Happily  the  day  of  the  show  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  Bath  Saloons  was  bright  and  sunny,  and  from 
the  throngs  that  inspected  the  attractive  display  of  flowers 
the  committee  should  have  realised  a  handsome  profit. 

Cut  blooms  compared  badly  in  numbers  with  the  crowded 
array  of  stands  in  bygone  years,  but  the  unpropitious  reason 
has  been,  doubtless,  chiefly  resp(jnsible  for  that.  In  the 
premier  class,  for  twenty-ftiur  Japanese,  distinct,  the  ttrst 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitehead  with  a  stand 
of  fresh  blooms,  some  of  which  needed  another 
week  to  attain  absolute  perfection.  In  this  stand, 
to  which  was  awarded  the  Xational  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  certificate  of  merit,  Godfrey's  Masterpiece 
and  Percy  were  especially  good;  second.  Miss 
Congreve.  For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  the  first 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  J,  Godfrey,  his  Lord 
Alverstone,  Kimberley,  Elsie  Foulton,  and  General 
Hutton  being  very  good  ;  second,  Dr.  J.  Quick.  Six 
Japanese,  yellow,  one  variety  :  First,  Dr.  J.  t^uick, 
with  Kimberley  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  K.  Whitehead, 
with  Soleil  d'Octobre.  Six  Japanese,  any  other 
colour :  First,  Dr.  J.  Quick,  with  Lady  Hanham  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitehead,  with  Viviand  Morel. 
Twelve  Japanese,  incurved  :  First,  Dr.  J.  (Juick ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitehead.  Epergne  of  cut 
Chrysanthemums,  arranged  with  autumn  foliage  : 
First,  Mr.  G.  Emmet.  Vase  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  : 
First,  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitehead,  with  an  artistic 
arrangement  of  fine  blooms  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  French  ; 
third,  Mr.  G.  Emmet.  Dinner  table  decoration  : 
First,  Mr.  Minifte,  with  an  arrangement  of  Niphetos 
Roses,  Cattleyas,  and  Asparagus;  second,  Mr.  G. 
Eramet,  with  Tropa^olum  tuberosum,  T.  canariense, 
grasses,  and  sprays  of  Maidenhair  Fern.  This 
arrangement  would  have  easily  occupied  the  premier 
position  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  gilded  recep- 
tacles, which  quite  spoilt  the  effect;  third,  Mr.  F. 
Perret,  with  Chrysanthemums  pink  and  yellow. 

Semi-circular  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
against  the  wall  were  very  good,  first  prize  and 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  certificate 
of  merit  going  to  Mr.  Dundee  Hooper;  second, 
Dr.  W.  Ford,  Edgelow  ;  third.  Colonel  T.  Gardner; 
fourth,  Lady  Wacgregor.  Prizes  were  also  given 
for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  trained 
Chrysanthemums,  vases  of  cut  Chrysanthemums, 
table  plants.  Ferns,  Begonias,  Solanums,  and  also 
for    vegetables    and  fruit,   the    classes    being  well  _   ^ 

filled  with  good  exhibits,  while  a  handsome  group         "    " 
of  Palms,  Crotons,  and  flowering  plants  was  shown, 
not  for  competition,  by  Mrs.  A.  Bell. 

Nurserymen's  exhibits  formed  a  feature  in  the 
show.  The  Devon  Rosary,  Torquay,  staged  a  collec- 
tion of  Chrysanthemums,  pot  Carnations,  winter- 
flowering  Begonias,  Ericas  in  variety,  and  Acacias, 
set  off  with  Ferns  and  foliage  plants,  and  their 
Fruit  Farm  contributed  a  fine  display,  the  Apples,  -   .. 

considering  the  unfavourable  season,  being  par- 
ticularly good.  Fine  examples  were  shown  of 
Warner's  King,  Calville  St.  Sauveur,  Queen,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Betty  Geeson,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Golden  Noble,  Smith's  Pippin,  Tyler's  Kernel, 
Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  Swedisli  Reinette,  Lady 
Henniker,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Lanes  Prince  Albert,  Wellington, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Northern  Greening,  Winter  Peach,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Blenheim  Orange,  Lord  Derby,  and  others. 
There  were  also  some  good  Pears,  as  well  as  tigs,  !Mush  rooms, 
Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Chillies,  splendid  Grapes,  and  punnets 
of  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  from  the  open.  Violets 
were  shown  in  abundance,  as  well  as  dozens  of  cut  blooms  of 
Iris  stylosa  and  plants  of  the  same  Iris  in  flower  in  puts. 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  staged  a  (luantity  of  cut 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  and  an  interesting  collection  of 
flowering  plants,  amongst  which  were  Sarracenia  Drum- 
mondi,  Bouvardias,  Nerines,  Caryopteris  Slaslacanthus, 
Dimorphotheca  Ecklonis,  Kalanchoe  flammea,  Correa  mag- 
nifiea.  Begonia  Ideala,  Bruwallia  speciosa  major,  Daphne 
blagayana,  Corydalis  Ihalictrifolia,  Linaria  trinorthoptera, 
Grevillea  alpiua,  Loropelalum  chineuse.  Acacia  platy- 
ptera,  Ruelliamacrantha,  Fuchsia  triphyllasuperba.  Primula 
isabellina,  P.  obconica  plena,  P.  megaserefolia,  and  P.  cash- 
meriana.  The  firm  also  showed  a  number  of  variegated 
species  of  conifers.  Mr.  W-  B.  Smale,  Torquay,  had  Chry- 
santhemums, Acalypha  Sanderi,  Plumbago  capensis,  Cannas, 
and  other  flowering  plants.  Mr.  J.  Heath,  Kingskerswell, 
showed  a  collection  of  the  best  Violets,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
AUward,  Torquay,  had  Salvia  splendens,  Arums,  Begonias, 
and  a  good  assortment  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants. 

BRISTOL   GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 
"Hardy  Fruit  Culture,  Past  and  Present,"  was  the  subject 
Of  a  lecture  giveu  before  the  Uristol  Gardeners'  Association 


on  the  29th  ult.,  the  lecturer  being  Mr.  J.  Basham,  jun., 
representing  the  Newport  Gardeners'  Society.  A  number  of 
the  Bristol  gardening  fraternity  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  hear  such  an  authority  on  hardy  fruits.  The 
subject  is  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  interest  to  those 
connected  with  horticulture,  and  was  handled  by  the 
lecturer  in  a  masterly  way.  Many  interesting  points  con- 
cerning the  cultivation  of  our  hardy  fruits  were  ably 
thrashed  out.  It  deserved,  he  said,  much  more  attention 
than  was  usually  given.  Careful  planting  was  most  important, 
thinning  the  fruit  {except  during  such  seasons  as  this,  when, 
unfortunately,  there  is  none  to  thin),  mulching,  feeding, 
and  pruning  all  demanding  careful  attention.  He  strongly 
advised  all  those  intending  to  plant  not  to  have  too  many 
varieties,  and  to  select  only  those  which  suited  the  locality, 
giving  shelter  if  necessary,  and  careful  staking  and  tying 
must  nut  be  overlooked.  A  list  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
which  were  in  cultivation  300  years  ago  was  given,  as  also 
a  selection  of  the  best  present  day  sorts.  His  lecture  proved 
a  great  success.  Mr.  Basham,  sen.,  occupied  a  seat  on  the 
platform,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  fellow  gardeners 
of  Bristol.  Prizes  for  six  culinary  Apples  were  awarded  : 
First,  Mr.  J.  B.  Brain  (gardener,  Mr.  Alwell);  second.  Lady 
Cane  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole);  third,  Mr.  G  A.  Wills  (gardener, 
Mr.  Barwell);  and  an  extra  one  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Howes 
(gardener,  Mr.  White).  A  certificate  of  merit  was  also 
awarded  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Howes  for  three  Odontoglossum 
grandis,  Mr.  Biisham  also  staged  a  collection  of  a  score  or 
more  dishes  of  Apples,  which  were  much  admired.  The 
chairman  for  the  evening  was  Mr,  E.  H.  Poole. 


ONE   OF    MESSRS.  WARES   DOUBLE  BEGONIAS. 

(See  page  S2/,.) 

CROYDON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
The  sixteenth  exhibition  of  the  Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last  in  the 
Public  Hall,  Croydon.  Although  the  display  was  not 
very  extensive  many  excellent  blooms  were  shown.  The 
exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Mayor-elect  of  Croydon, 
and  there  was  a  good  attendance  during  the  afternoon.  The 
hard-working  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Beckett. 

Opex  Classes. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead 
Park,  Epsom,  won  the  first  prize  challenge  cup  for  eighteen 
distinct  varieties  of  Japanese  and  the  same  number  of 
incurves.  He  showed  remarkably  fine  blooms,  the  Japanese 
were  large  and  shapely.  Miss  Stopf<  trd  (the  premier  Japanese 
bloom  in  the  show),  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  and  Miss 
Olive  Miller  being  particularly  good  ;  of  the  incurves,  C.  H. 
Curtis  (the  premier  incurve  in  the  show),  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Pearl  Palace,  and  others  were  very  well  shown.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Haywood,  Reigate,  was  second  ;  his 
Japanese  blooms  lacked  depth,  the  incurves  were  good, 
notably  C.  H.  Curtis  and  Lord  Wolseley.  Mr.  Frank  Bible, 
gardener  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  Draycot  Park, 
Chippenham,  was  third.  Mr.  Hunt  becomes  the  possessor 
of  the  challenge  cup,  having  won  it  three  years  in  succession. 

Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener  to  Alderman  R.  V.  Barrow,  .T.P., 
Engadine,  Park  Hill  Road,  Croydon,  was  the  only  exhibitor 
in  the  class  for  a  group  of  decorative  plants,  and  was  awarded 
first  prize. 

Mr.  G.  Lawry,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Blake,  Duppas  Hill,  was 


first  for  sLx  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Mr.  J. 
King,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Gunn,  Esq.,  The  Red  House,  Bickley, 
was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Collins  third. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  Mr.  W.  Collins, 
gardener  to  Alderman  Barrow,  J, P.,  was  ttrst  with  a  credit- 
able display,  the  blooms  of  good  size.  Mr.  E.  Puxted, 
gardener  to  S.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Park  Hill  House,  Croydon,  was 
second  with  smaller  blooms,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  Shirley 
Park  Gardens,  Croydon,  was  third. 

Eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties  : 
First,  Mr.  G.  Halsey,  Bidding's  Court  Gardens,  with  a  very 
good  exhibit.  Mrs.  R.  Cadbury,  Australia,  Mrs.  Mease,  and 
Mrs.  G.  Mileham  were  among  the  best.  Mr.  C.  Lane, 
gardener  to  E.  H.  Coles,  Esq.,  Caterham  Valley,  was  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  King,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Gunn,  Esq.,  The 
Red  House,  Bickley,  was  third. 

Ten  Japanese  blooms  in  vases:  Mr.  C.  Lane,  gardener  to 

E.  H.  Coles,  Eaq.,  Caterham  Valley,  was  first,  and  showed 

some  excellent  blooms,   notably  Mrs.    W.  Jlease  and  Jlrs. 

W.  R.  Church.     Mr.  G.  Halsey,  gardener  to  J.  Lyon,  Esq., 

Ridding's  Court,  Caterham  Valley,    was  second,  with  very 

good  blooms  of  Mrs.  Mease  and  Mrs.  G.  Mileham.    Mr.  Frank 

Bible,  gardener  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  Draycot  Paik, 

Chippenham,  was  third.    There  were  several  more  exhibitors. 

Twelve  incurved  blooms  :  First,  Sir.  C.  Lane,  gardener  to 

E.  H.  Coles,  Esq.,  Caterham  Valley,  with  Hanwell  Glory, 

]  Queen  of  England,  Miss  Annie  Hills,  and  C.  H.  Curtis  as  the 

I  best    of   a    somewhat    uneven    lot ;    second,   Mr.   J.   King, 

j  ffardener  to  W.  C.  Gunn,  Esq.,  The  Red  House,  Bickley,  Lady 

1  Isobel  being  his  best  bloom  ;  Mr.  G.   Halsey,  gardener  to 

J.    Lyon,    Esq.,    J. P.,    Ridding's    Court,    Cateiham 

Valley,  was  third. 

Mr.  C.  Lane  was  first  for  nine  foliage  plants  suitable 
for  table  decoration,  Mr.  J.  King  being  second,  and 
Mr.  G  Lawry,  Duppas  Hill,  third. 

Six  blooms  of  Japanese:  First,  Norman  Wrightson, 
Esq.,  55,  Elgin  Road,  Croydon,  with  fairly  good 
blooms  ;  second,  W.  Philpot,  Esq.,  57,  Church  Street ; 
third,  Mr.  G.  Prebble,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Preston, 
Esq.,  Shirley,  Croydon. 

Six  blooms  (incurved) :  First,  Mr.  W.  Collins, 
with  very  good  C.  H.  Curtis;  second,  Mr.  G.  Prebble, 
with  fairly  good  blooms  of  Lady  Isobel  ;  third,  Mr. 
A.  Dyer,  gardener  to  F.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Croydon. 

Two  bunches  of  black  Grapes:  First,  Mr.  W. 
Lintott,  Marden  Park  Gardens,  with  very  good 
Alicante;  second,  Mr.  J.  Friend,  Tlie  Gardens, 
Rook's  Nest,  Godstone  ;  third,  Mr.  William  Taylor, 
Tewkesbury  Lodge  Gardens,  Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  W.  Taylor  was  first  for  two  bunches  of  while 
Grapes,  and  Mr.  Lintott  second,  both  showing  Muscat 
of  Alexandria. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  dishes  of  Apples  was  won 
by  .Mr.  W  Lintott,  Marden  Paik  Gardens,  his  exhibit 
included  some  well  coloured  dishes  ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  Jones,  Wallington  Bridge,  Carshalton ;  third, 
Mr.  E.  Phillips,  The  Brandries,  Beddington. 

Mr.  W.  Jones  was  first  for  four  dishes  of  dessert 
Pears;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  Shirley  Park  Gardens, 
second. 

Four  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  :  First,  Mr.  O.  Jeal, 
The  Gardens,  Waddon  Lodge,  Croydon  ;  second,  Mr. 
G.  Lawry  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Johnson. 

Four  dishes  of  kitchen  Apples  :  First,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Cook,  with  good  Twenty  Ounce  ;  second,  Mr.  O.  Jeal ; 
third,  Mr.  C.  Perrett. 

Single-handed  Gardeners. 

Mr.  C.  Perrett,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Fuller,  Duppas 

Hill,  was  first  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants; 

>[r.  A.  Dyer,  gardener  to    F.  Peacock,    Esq.,    was 

I  second ;    and  ilr.   J.    Galvin,    gardener  to    W.    H. 

liutcher,  Esq..  Russell  Dene,  Purley,  third. 

Six  blooms.  Japanese  :  First,  Mr.  L.  Gooch,  gar- 
dener to  T.  W^ickham-Jones,  Esq.,  South  Norwood, 
with  some  good  flowers  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wheeler, 
gardener  to  J.  D.  Tannahill,  Esq.,  South  Norwood; 
third,  Mr.  A.  Dyer,  gardener  to  F.  Peacock,  Esq., 
Bramley  Hill. 
f  A  second  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  A.  Dyer  for  an 

~         exhibit  of  six  incurved  blooms. 

Six  bunches  of  Pompons :  First,  Mr.  Dyer,  with 
some  good  blooms  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Perrett,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Fuller. 

Amateurs. 
Norman  Wrightson,  Esq.,  Elgin  Road,  Croydon,  was 
first  for  ten  blooms  of  Japanese,  arranged  in  vases,  showing 
very  well  indeed.  J.  G.Mills. Esq..  Croydon  Road, Anerley,  was 
second  ;  and  R.  E.  Mason,  Esci-,  Vincent  Road,  Croydon,  and 
Mr.  F.  Weils,  ISl.  Albert  Road,  South  Norwood,  were  equal 
thirds.    There  were  other  entries. 

Six  Japanese  blooms  :  First.  Mr.  F.  Wells,  South  Norwood, 
with  a  good  exhibit.  Mr.  R.  E.  Mason,  Vincent  Road, 
Croydon,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  John  Kaehler,  Elgin  Road, 
third. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Mason  was  first  for  six  Japanese,  not  more  than 
two  of  a  sort. 

Mr.  J.  Pittman,  Dingwall  Road,  Croydon,  won  second 
prize  for  six  incurved  blooms. 

Mr.  G.  Snelling,  Jarvis  Road,  Croydon,  won  the  first  prize 
for  a  collection  of  vegetables  in  the  class  open  to  cottagers 
and  allotment  holders. 

In  a  similar  class  for  single-handed  gardeners  Mr.  C. 
Perrett,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Fuller,  Duppas  Hill,  was  first. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Thomas  Butcher,  South  Norwood,  showed  bouquets, 
fioral  arrangements,  baskets  of  Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  very 
tastefully. 

filessrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  hardy  fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  blooms. 

ilr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  showed  some 
splendid  cut  blooms  in  boxes,  notably  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Mme. 
Carnot,  Beauty  of  Leigh  (new,  rich  yellow  Japanese),  Miss 
Mildred  Ware,  F.  W,  Vallis,  and  others,  making  a  striking 
display. 
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NATIONAL  f^HRYSANTHEMITM  SOCIETY. 

On  Monday  evening  last  the  executive  cmumittee  of  the 
above  society  held  a  meeting  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand, 
when  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  presided.  After  the  reading  of 
minutes  and  correspondence,  the  foreign  secretary  announced 
that  arrangements  were  now  completed  for  tlie  visit  of  a 
deputation  from  the  society  to  the  exhibition  and  conference 
of  the  French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Lille,  on 
November  G.  Particulars  of  the  programme  were  given,  and 
it  was  explained  that  part  of  the  deputation  would  start  in 
advance,  visiting  the  Paris  Chrysanthemum  show,  which 
would  take  place  two  days  earlier.  He  also  called  attention 
to  the  recent  publication,  by  the  French  society,  of  a  book 
and  coloured  plate  illustrative  of  the  various  diseases  and 
insect  pests  that  affect  the  Chrysanthemum.  This  has  been 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  and  was  considered  extremely  interesting. 
It  was  also  announced  that  since  the  last  meeting  the  sup- 
plemental catalogue  had  been  published. 

The  secretary  presented  an  interim  financial  statement, 
which  was  considered  satisfactory.  The  ensuing  show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  necessitated  the  election  of  stewards,  and 
various  arrangements  for  the  assembling  of  the  floral,  classi- 
fication, and  arbitration  committees. 

The  annual  dinner  is  definitely  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
the  '25th  inst.,  at  G.15  p.m.,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
Caledonian  Saloon,  when  the  president  (Mr.  C.  E.  Shea)  has 
promised  to  take  the  chair. 

The  election  of  new  members,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Frederick  H.  Lemon,  secretary  of  the  ('hrysanthemum 
Society  of  America,  brought  the  evening's  proceedings  to  a 
close. 


SHERBORNE    GARDENERS'    SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the 
St.  Johns  Hail  recently,  when  Mr.  John  Dean  presided 
over  a  good  attendance  of  members.  Prizes  had  been 
offered  for  plants  and  fruit,  for  which  there  was  rather  keen 
competition.    The  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following  :— 

Gardeners.— Group  of  plants  :  First,  Mr.  Witherington  ; 
second,  Mr.  Lane.  Dish  of  fruit :  First,  Mr.  Halliday ; 
second,  Mr.  Witherington. 

Amateurs.— Group  of  plants  :  First,  Mr.  Chubb  ;  second, 
Mr.  Cooper.     Fruit :  First,  Mr.  Lewis. 

At  the  next  meeting  prizes  will  be  given  for  three 
distinct  Chrysanthemums  and  three  specimen  blooms. 

After  the  meeting  had  been  formally  opened  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Cecil  B.  Brett  gave  the  annual  report  and  balance 
sheet.  From  the  latter  it  was  gathered  that  the  society  has 
a  credit  balance  of  just  over  £6. 

BECKENHAM    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

"Experiments  with  Manures  on  Bush  and  other  Fruit"' 
was  the  text  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Shrivell,  given  at  the 
Church  House  on  the  '2;ird  ult.,  Mr.  Rippengal  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  M.  Webster,  Kelsey  Park  Gardens,  was  awarded  the 
society's  award  of  merit  for  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  splendid 
examples  of  high  culture.  A  similar  award  was  given  to 
Mr.  Cole,  Youlgreave  Gardens,  for  very  fine  and  well-flowered 
specimens  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 


READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  association  was 
held  on  the  20th  ult.,  and  was  very  largely  attended, 
upwards  of  lUO  members  being  present.  The  occasion  was 
the  visit  of  a  representative  from  the  Bristol  Gardeners' 
Mutual.  Mr.  J.  H.  Vallance  was  the  member  selected, 
and  he  chose  for  his  subject  "The  Renovation  of  Old 
Vines."  His  paper  was  full  of  interest  and  of  original 
ideas  in  carrying  out  the  work.  Minute  details  were  given 
as  to  the  lifting  of  the  trees,  replanting,  soil,  manures, 
treatment  of  the  young  canes,  &c.  Some  of  the  methods 
of  procedure  met  with  adverse  but  pleasant  criticism,  and 
a  lively  and  animated  discussion  followed,  iu  which 
Messrs.  Barnes,  Hinton,  Wilson,  Turnham,  Neve,  Exler, 
Pole-Routh,  Prince,  Fry,  Alexander,  Judd,  House,  and 
Stanton  took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Vallance  for  his  excellent  paper,  and  for  the  most 
interesting  evening  he  had  afforded  the  members. 

In  replying,  Mr.  Vallance  and  Mr.  Groves,  the  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Bristol  Society,  both  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  interchanging  of  lecturers  between  the  two 
associations  would  last  for  many  years.  There  were  two  or 
three  line  honorary  exhibits,  fourteen  dishes  of  Apples,  the 
fruits  large  and  of  splendid  colour  ;  the  most  noticeable 
varieties  were  Warner's  King,  Lant  s  Prince  Albert,  Stirling 
Castle,  New  Hawthornden,  Cox's  (Mange  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  and  Fearn's  Pippin.  These  were  staged  by  Mr.  E. 
Fry,  The  Gardens,  Greenlands,  and  he  was  congratulated  on 
having  such  fine  fruits  in  so  bad  a  season.  Three  plants 
of  well-grown  Clerodendron  fallax  were  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  May  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Exler,  The  Gardens,  East  Thorpe.  For 
certificate,  six  dishes  of  splendid  fruits  of  Warner's  King 
Apple,  entered  by  Mr.  H.  House,  The  Gardens,  Oakfield 
(certificate  awarded),  and  a  very  large  plant  of  Impatiens 
Sullani,  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Pigg,  Fernbank,  Ropley. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Scientific  Committee,  October  13. 

Present  :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs. 
Saunders,  Worsdell,  Massee,  Gordon,  and  Holmes,  Drs. 
Rendle  and  Cooke,  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow  (hou. 
secretary). 

Chrysanthemum  leaves,  spotted. — Mr.  Saunders  exhibited 
leaves  apparently  encrusted  with  some  mineral.  Mr.  Holmes 
undertook  to  examine  them. 

Male  Figs.~Dv.  Masters  observed  that  he  had  several 
instances  of  Figs  sent  to  him  that  had  failed  to  ripen.  They 
were  remarkable  for  containing  entirely  male  flowers,  ordi- 
nary  Figs   being   entirely   female,    but    ripening   without 


fertilisation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Smyrna  Figs,  which 
require  "  caprification." 

rotate  disease.— Br.  Cooke  replied  to  enquiries  as  to  the 
transmission  of  the  mycelium  from  the  leaves  down  the  stem 
being  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  tuber.  His  opinion 
was  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  direct  to  the 
tubers  while  young  and  with  a  delicate  skin,  or  when  bruised 
or  wounded. 

Clematis  parasite.— He  also  reported  on  a  new  disease, 
which  Mr.  Chittenden  named  Ovularia  clematidis,  and 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting.  Dr.  C'ooke  supplied  a 
technical  description  of  the  fungus,  and  adds  :  "  No  experi- 
ments have  been  made  to  check  this  parasite.  If  it  should 
establish  itself  it  would  be  well  to  try  powdered  sulphur  at 
first,  and  if  this  be  not  successful  to  use  Bordeaux  mixture." 

Vegetable  iiwnstrosities.—yLr.  Worsdell  exhibited  a  spray 
of  Pelargonium  with  foliaceous  bracts  at  the  base  of  the 
umbel,  and  a  fasciated  peduncle;  also  fiower-heads  of 
Scaluosa  purpurea  with  proliferous  axis.  Mr.  Wilks 
observed  that  this  is  particularly  common  on  German 
plants. 

Lilac  injured  by  insects.  -Mr.  Gordon  showed  branches 
attacked  by  some  insect,  on  which  Mr.  Saunders  has  reported 
as  follows:  "The  Lilac  leaves  were  injured  by  the  cater- 
pillars of  a  small  moth,  one  of  the  Tineina ;  but  nearer  than 
that  1  cannot  say.  The  caterpillars  had  taken  their  depar- 
ture from  the  leaves,  and  had  no  doubt  buried  themselves  in 
the  ground  beneath  the  bush  and  become  chrysalides  within 
a  couple  of  inches  of  the  surface.  I  should  recommend  that 
a  good  dressing  of  kainit  should  be  given,  and  that  it  should 
be  chopped  in  with  a  iioe  ;  this  would  probably  kill  a  number 
of  them.  AVhen  the  leaves  are  opening  in  the  spring  another 
dressing  would  be  useful  to  prevent  the  moths  making  their 
way  to  the  surface." 

Potatoes  diseased.— Mr.  Gordon  also  exhibited  Potatoes 
badly  attacked  by  Chrysophlyctis  endobiotica.  This  fungus 
was  introduced  from  the  Continent,  and  first  appeared  in 
Cheshire.  It  has  completely  destroyed  crops  in  allotments 
this  year  in  Nottinghamshire. 

Wound  parasite  oj  Apple  trees.— I>r.  Cooke  also  reported 
upon  some  examples  brought  by  Mr.  Chittenden.  The  fungus 
is  Hydnum  Schiedermayeri.  It  formed  a  strip  of  about 
4  feet  growing  through  the  bark.  This  fungus  is  said  to  be 
very  destructive  to  Apple  trees,  the  spores  entering  through 
a  wound  in  the  bark. 

Tomentvm  on  Vine  leaves. —Xir,  Bonavia  sent  leaves  to 
show  how  closely  natural  woolliness,  or  tonientum,  re- 
sembled the  red  spider's  web,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  them  by  the  naked  eye.  Mr.  Sainiders  observes  : 
"I  should  not  think  it  could  be  possible  for  anyone  to 
distinguish  between  the  tomentum  on  the  leaves  and  the 
well  spun  by  the  red  spiders  with  the  naked  eye  unless  the 
webs  only  covered  parts  of  the  leaves,  in  which  case  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  would  have  a  patchy  appearance  ; 
but  the  similarity  between  the  web  and  the  tomentum  is  so 
great  that  otherwise  no  ordinary  eye  could  detect  the  differ- 
ence. Under  the  microscope  the  threads  of  the  tomentum 
are  twisted,  and  do  not  lie  so  straight  as  the  threads  of  the 
webs." 
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We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


A  Rare  Garden  Rose — Charles  Bonnet. 
Mr.  Bernand  Thomasset,  West  Wickham,  Kent, 
sends  flowers  of  this  fine  old  garden  Rose.  It  is 
very  sweet,  and  the  colour  a  good  red.  The  shoots 
sent  were  loaded  with  bloom.  With  the  flowers 
came  the  following  note  :  "  A  few  blossoms  of  a 
Rose  Charles  Bonnet,  which  is,  I  think,  seldom 
seen  in  this  country.  In  my  garden  it  is  more 
floriferous  than  any  other  Rose — the  first  and  the 
last  in  bloom.  It  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a 
good  decorative  climbing  Rose,  and  is  invaluable 
for  cutting.     The  wood  is  entirely  thornless." 


A  Beautiful  Yellow  Carnation  Seedling — 

Ceres. 
Mr.  Watts,  Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph,  sends  again 
his  seedling  yellow  Carnation  as  a  reminder  of  its 
beauty  late  in  the  year.  The  flowers  are  large, 
without  any  tendency  to  coarseness,  a  clear 
j'ellow  colour,  and  the  petals  are  held  well  within 
the  calyx.  Mr.  Watts  sent  several  flowers,  none 
of  which  were  split,  and  also  the  following  note  : 
"Mrs.  Martineau's  letter  in  The  Garden  of  the 
17th  ult.  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  lovers 


of  the  border  Carnation.  A  really  good  yellow 
variety  that  will  stand  wet  weather  is  wanted 
badly.  If  Miss  Audrey  Campbell  does  as  well  in 
other  soils  and  districts  aa  it  has  done  at  Hurst  in 
Berkshire  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  this 
delightful  race  of  flowers.  Mrs.  Martineau  com- 
pares it  to  the  white  George  Maquay,  and  says 
it  beats  that  variety  in  her  garden.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  latter  will  appreciate  the  value  of  a  plant 
that  can  beat  it  in  any  way.  I  shall  give  Miss 
Audrey  Campbell  a  good  trial  against  my  new  yellow 
Ceres,  of  which  I  send  you  a  few  blooms.  It  has 
flowered  profusely  all  through  the  season,  and  still 
has  plenty  of  buds  to  open." 

CARYOrTERIS  MaSTACANTHUS. 
Mr.  Ellwood  sends  from  the  interesting  gardens 
of  Swanniore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham,  a  bunch  of 
this  blue-flowered  shrub  with  the  following  note : 
"  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus  should  be  grown  in 
every  collection  where  hard-wooded  plants  are 
valued.  It  lends  itself  to  wall,  border,  or  pot 
culture,  and,  indeed,  makes  a  very  effective  plant 
under  any  of  these  conditions.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  delicate  pale  blue  and  freely  produced.  In 
spring  the  old  flowering  and  all  weak  growth 
should  be  pruned  back  to  good  buds,  thus  forming 
compact  bushes  for  the  following  season's  flowering. 
The  stock  can  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood." 

Abelia  rupestris 
also  comes  from  Swanmore  Park.  "  It  is  an  ever- 
green shrub,  and  forms  a  capital  plant  for  a  wall 
or  for  roaming  over  a  sheltered  rock.  It  produces 
sprays  of  pink  and  white  flowers  on  every  growth. 
The  plant  mentioned  is  fully  .')  feet  high  and  as 
far  through,  and,  despite  the  incessant  rains,  it  is 
a  perfect  sheet  of  bloom.  A  bushy  habit  should 
be  encouraged  ;  the  growth  is  pendent,  and  the 
shrub  forms  a  beautiful  object  with  its  Myrtle- 
like growth  at  all  seasons.  Cuttings  strike  freely 
in  summer." 


Amaryllis  Belladonna  and  Antholtza 
pr^alta. 
Mr.  Ellwood  kindly  sends  flowers  of  these  with 
the  following  information  :  "  Amaryllis  Belladonna 
particularly  should  be  grown  wherever  space  is 
available  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  flowering  as  it 
does  so  freely  from  September  to  November,  with 
spikes  of  soft  rose-coloured  flowers.  Many  of  the 
spikes  carry  from  nine  to  twelve  blooms.  Every 
bud,  too,  expands  after  being  cut,  which  is  an 
advantage,  as  it  is  a  gem  for  decorations.  The 
culture  is  simple,  a  fairly  rich  soil  well  drained, 
and  an  annual  top-dressing  with  short  manure 
supply  its  wants.  Plant  4  inches  to  6  inches 
deep.  Increased  by  young  bulbs  in  autumn. 
Antholyza  pra?alta,  like  the  above,  is  a  Cape 
bulb,  and  perfectly  hardy  here  growing  in  the 
same  position.  It  throws  spikes  freely,  quite 
3  feet  high,  of  beautiful  orange-coloured  flowers 
throughout  September  and  October.  It  resembles 
an  enlarged  Montbretia,  and  makes  a  good  flower- 
ing succession  to  that  plant.  A  light,  sandy  soil 
suits  it  admirably.     Increased  by  offsets." 


Phytolacca  decandra. 
Mr.  Field  sends  from  Ashwellthorpe  Gardens 
spikes  of  Phytolacca  decandra  with  the  following 
note  :  "I  am  sending  for  your  table  sprays  of  the 
very  interesting  plant  Phytolacca  decandra.  It  is, 
perhaps,  scarcely  refined  enough  in  leaf  to  justify 
its  being  recommended  for  use  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  but  no  plant  is  more  worthy  of  a  place 
wherever  a  rich  herbaceous  vegetation  is  desired, 
whether  near  the  rougher  approaches  of  a  hardy 
fernery,  open  glades  near  woodland  walks,  or  any 
similar  position.  Its  greatest  beauty  is  in  the 
numerous  bunches  of  black  and  red  berries.  These 
are  very  prettj'  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  grows 
freely  iu  any  rich  soil,  and  in  almost  any  aspect. 
It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  or  by  division  of  the 
roots.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant.  The  Phyto- 
lacca is  sometimes  called  the  red  ink  plant,  owing 
to  the  red  colour  of  the  young  fruit," 
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OVERGROWN  FLOWERS, 
FRUITS,  AND  VEGE- 
TABLES. 

ON  Tuesday  afternoon  a  lecture  was 
given  before  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 
They  are  comprised  in  the  following  summary: 
Quality  always  rather  than  size. 
If  the  judges  of  vegetables  would  adopt  a 
common-sense  standard  and  make  their  awards 
in  favour  of  the  vegetables  they  would  pick  out 
for   consumption   at    their  own   tables,   it    is 
doubtful  whether  the  large  ones  in  the  show 
would  be  those  most  honoured.     They  would, 
for    instance,   in   the  case  of    a  Cauliflower, 
choose  one  that  was  fairly  compact,  not  one  of 
large  size  that  had   the  appearance  of   being 
gorged  with  manure  and  bloated  with  liijuid. 

The  standards  of  the  best  class  of  country 
house,  where  the  mistress  is  a  good  housewife, 
should  be  liorne  in  mind :  where  the  diameter  of 
a  Brussels  Sprout  must  not  exceed  five-eighths 
of  an  inch,  and  no  large  over-grown  vegetables 
are  allowed  to  come  to  table. 

Of  course  such  a  standard  could  not  be 
adopted  as  a  general  one,  for  the  larger  number 
of  consumers  reiiuire  more  bulk ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  anyone  really  wants  the  very 
large  overfed  examples.  They  merely  indicate 
a  certain  skill  in  pushing  the  thing  as  far  as 
it  will  go,  the  article,  when  produced,  being 
relatively  valueless. 

The  Over-dodbling  of  Flowees 
was  also  pointed  out  as  an  evil,  and  is  a  matter 
that  is  often  fatal  to  beauty.  Many  a  flower 
is  the  better  for  a  judicious  degree  of  doubling, 
but  when  it  is  carried  too  far  it  turns  what 
should  be  a  hand.sorae  flower  into  a  mis-shapen 
absurdity.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
Zinnias.  In  this  fine  thing  moderate  doubling 
is  a  gain  on  a  well-grown  plant  a  couple  of  feet 
high.  But  there  is  a  monstrous  form  where 
many  rows  of  petals  show  one  above  the  other. 
In  this  the  flower  is  robbed  of  all  its  natural 
beauty,  and  becomes  an  absurd  cone  of  quite 
indefensible  ugliness,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
deplorable  an  object  when  this  monstrous 
flower  is  grown  on  a  dwarfed  plant.  The 
orthodox  Hollyhock  is  also  much  too  tightly 
doubled,  so  that  it  becomes  a  tight  wrinkled 
hemisphere.  The  beautiful  Hollyhock  has  a 
distinct   wide  outer  petticoat,  and  the  inner 


portion  is  not  so  tightly  packed  but  that  its 
component  petals,  though  closely  grouped  and 
loosely  crumpled,  admit  fif  the  free  play  of 
light  and  colour. 

The  undesirable  influence  of  the  rage  for 
novelty,  rather  than  a  calm  judgment  of  what 
is  most  beautiful,  is  also  seen  in  the  matter  of 
colour.  Some  flowers  have  naturally  only  a 
tender  tinting,  which  seems  to  be  so  much  a 
part  of  their  true  nature  that  attempts  to  force 
them  into  stronger  colouring  can  only  detract 
from  their  refinement.  Such  a  plant  is  the 
delicious  Mignonette,  with  a  tender  colouring 
that  seems  like  a  modest  self  -  deprecating 
introduction  to  its  delicious  and  wholesome 
quality  of  sweetness.  The  slightly  warmer 
shade  of  the  anthers  in  the  plant  of  normal 
tinting,  with  a  general  absence  of  any  positively 
bright  colouring,  is  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  plant's  true  character,  and  with  that  modest 
charm  that  gives  it  a  warm  place  in  every  good 
gardener's  heart.  But  when,  as  in  some  of  the 
recent  so-called  improvements,  the  graceful 
head  is  enlarged  and  condensed  into  a  broad, 
thickened  scpiatness,  with  large  brick-red 
anthers,  that  modest  grace  that  formed  the 
essence  of  the  sweet  flower's  charm  is  entirely 
gone,  and  in  its  place  we  are  oftered  a  thing 
that  has  lost  all  beauty  and  has  only  gained  a 
look  of  coarseness.  These  broad,  thick  blooms 
have  also  a  suspicion  of  rank  quality  about 
their  scent  that  was  never  apparent  in  the 
older  forms. 

The  lecturer  also  strongly  condemned  the 
practice  of  dwarfing  plants  for  the  mere  sake 
of  creating  something  novel,  but  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  labours  of  seed  growers  at  home 
and  abroad  for  the  many  grand  plants  that  are 
due  to  their  many  labours  and  to  the  hybridist. 

The  lecturer  had  received  many  opinions 
from  raisers  and  growers  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  The  following  is  a  letter 
received  from  that  excellent  old  gardener,  the 
rector  of  Kirby-Lonsdale  (the  Rev.  Francis 
Horner,  M.A.,  Y.M.H.)  ;  it  is  a  refreshing 
criticism  of  the  subject  under  consideration;  it 
was  received  too  late  to  be  read  at  the  meeting 
on  Tuesday. 

"In  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  I  think 
that  size  as  against  quality  is  a  poor  advantage. 
It  is  easier  to  produce  what  is  too  big  than 
what  is  too  good.  The  former  may  be  over- 
done ;  the  latter  never  over-reached.  I  would 
rather  have  two  half-crowns  than  one  ponderous 
five-shilling  piece.  The  two  are  worth  as 
much,  and  are  the  handier. 

"  The  proverbial  big  Gooseberry  is  an 
accepted  symbol  of  bulk  as  against  flavour, 


[  though  not  a  trustworthy  illustration,  because- 
this  fruit  is  never  of  unmanageable  size,  and 
some  of  the  show  varieties  are  by  no  means 
short  of  flavour.  But  the  big  Potato,  somewhat 
hollow  inside,  the  big  Onion  that  splits,  the 
cumbrous  Cabbage,  the  gigantic  Pumpkin— the 
things  that  carry  coarseness  the  more  they 
carry  size — these  are  truer  examples  that  size 
is  not  the  great  desideratum  in  fruit  and 
vegetables.  As  the  boy  said  when  he  had 
mastered  the  alphabet,  '  Whether  it  was- 
worth  while  to  go  through  so  much  to  gain  s»' 
little  he  didn't  know  ! ' 

"  In  the  wide  world  of  flowers  the  subject  is- 
naturally  so  exjiansive  that  it  is  hard  to- 
condense  it.  In  floriculture  there  are  so  many 
ditterent  aims  and  objects,  and  of  course  size 
comes  in,  and  colour,  and  form,  and  other 
attributes.  In  Nature's  types,  many  flowers- 
are  small,  but  with  powers  of  variability  irk 
size,  substance,  and  form,  and  it  is  no  outrage- 
to  lead  them  on. 

"  When,  however,  we  come  to  doubleness  iib 
flowers.  I  think  we  do  not  always  improve- 
upon  Nature,  however  much  we  may  gain  irb 
size.  Double  Snowdrops,  double  Daffodils,, 
double  Tulips,  and  double  Campanulas  are- 
{e.g.)  not  so  winsome  as  the  beauty  of  sim- 
plicity in  their  single  forms.  In  other 
instances,  however,  a  double  form  has  the 
advantage  of  a  longer  duration.  For  instance, 
the  single  Dahlia  lasts  no  longer  than  the  brief 
life  of  its  one  row  of  petals,  and  so,  too,  the 
single  Rose.  In  plants  which,  like  the  Begonia, 
bear  moncecious  flowers  it  is  only  the  male 
blossoms  that  can  be  double  ;  the  female  form 
is  strictly  single,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to- 
see  both  in  their  highest  distinction  upon  the 
same  plant. 

"  Though  I  have  loved  plants  all  my  life,, 
and  grown  a  great  many  kinds  in  half  a  century 
of  it  (without  any  head  gardenership  but  mj^ 
own),  I  am,  perhaps,  not  the  fairest  judge  of 
the  real  value  of  mere  size  in  flowers  as  against 
other  rarer  and  more  difficult  gifts  and, 
properties  in  them.  For  I  began,  and  largely 
continue,  in  the  love  and  nurture  of  our  old 
classical  '  Florist  Flowers,'  such  as  the  Auricula,. 
Tulip,  Ranunculus,  Pink,  Carnation,  and 
Picotee.  The  Auricula  and  Tulip  are  not 
likely  to  be  lowered  in  their  higher  qualities, 
the  JRanunculus  and  Pink,  I  fear,  are  largely 
lost  from  the  standard  they  once  were  at,, 
while  in  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  I  am  afraid 
that  size  and  confusion,  through  too  much 
doubleness,  have  wrought  great  havoc. 

"  My  opinion  —for  the  little  it  is  worth — is 
that  size  is  often  oversought,  overwrought,  and 
overworshipjied  to  the  oversight  of  jiroperties 
more  difficult,  more  worthy  to  attain,  and 
more  satisfying.— Fe.^ncis  D.  Horner,  M.A., 
V.M.H." 

The  Vegetable  and   Fruit  G.\rdens  of 
THE  Future. 

The  well-known  grower  of  vegetables,  Mr. 
Beckett,  alluded  to  the  importance  of  the  fruit 
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and  vegetable  in  the  economy  of  the  household. 
We  thoroughly  argree  with  his  remarks. 

"Though  vegetable  culture  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  lowest  grade  in  horticulture,  it 
is  certainly  not  the  least  important,  and,  unless 
I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  production  of  high- 
class  kitchen  garden  produce  will  take  a  much 
more  prominent  part  in  the  future  than  it  has 
hitherto  done,  and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  educating  both  the  producer 
generally  to  a  higher  standard  than  has  so  far 
been  the  case.  Our  young  men  who  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  become  gardeners  far  too 
often  consider  that  the  details  in  connexion 
with  vegetable  culture  are  beneath  their  notice, 
and  can  be  acquired,  if  required,  when  they  are 
placed  in  responsible  positions  as  head  gar- 
deners, a  .sad  mistake  which  they  often  find 
out  to  their  cost.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  there  is  no  department  in  horticulture 
which  demands  mure  care,  skill,  and  thought 
than  this  if  high-class  vegetables  are  to  be  pro- 
duced all  through  the  year. 

"Many  vegetables  which  are  offered  for  sale 
are  really  not  fit  for  human  food,  and  as  with 
fruit,  so  with  vegetables— many  of  the  products 
tempting  to  the  eye  are  .scarcely  worth  cooking. 
The  selection  of  varieties  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  whether  for  private  or  market  use, 
and  in  making  awards  at  our  exhibitions 
judges  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
■quality  of  the  varieties  nearly  as  much  as  they 
ought.  Large  and  coarse  sorts  should  be 
rigorously  excluded  from  all  lists,  as  they  are 
neither  good  nor  profitable.  Especially  does 
this  apply  to  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Savoys,  Beet- 
root, Turnips,  and  many  others. 

"I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  our 
•market  gardeners  do  not  cultivate  the  better 
varieties,  inany  of  which  are  much  more  prolific 
and  as  easily  grown.  For  illustration  Peas  and 
Pvunner  Beans.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
the  first-named  fit  to  eat  at  any  of  our  hotels 
■or  restaurants  during  the  season,  and  why  not 
grow  the  new  and  improved  sorts,  which  are 
certainly  vastly  superior  in  every  way.  The 
highest  system  of  culture  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  producer,  whether  it  be  flowers,  fruit,  or 
vegetables  of  all  the  best  known  kinds,  so 
that  each  specimen  may  be  of  the  highest 
excellence." 

Letters  were  also  read  from  Mr.  F.  W 
Burbidge,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  Mr 
E.  H.  Woodall,  Mr.  C.  E.  Pearson,  the  Rev. 
G.  Engleheart,  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  Mr. 
Rivers,  Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Mr.  E  Molyneux, 
Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Mr.  George  Wythes,  and 
others.  Their  conclusions  were  practically  the 
■same  as  those  of  the  lecturer. 


THE   EDITORS  TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope, "too,  that 
■a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
-anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
•Covent  Garden,  London. 


Neeines  from  Ireland. 
The  garden  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  at 
Belgrove,  (Jaeenstown,  Ireland,  is  well  known  to 
contain  a  large  number  of  rare  and  beautiful 
plants  whose  culture  is  neglected.  We  have  on 
■several  occasions  received  interesting  flowers  from 


Mr.  flumbleton,  but  few  more  so  than  the  Nerines 
brought  for  our  inspection  last  week.  The  fol- 
lowing were  among  them  :  Nerine  Meadowbankii 
X  atro-rubens,  a  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Monre  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens  ;  it  is  a 
striking  flower,  rich  scarlet  in  colour  ;  N.  amabilis 
X  grandiflora  is  a  fine  rich  pink  form  of  N. 
amabilis  ;  N.  ingens  has  the  largest  flowers  of  all, 
they  are  carmine  coloured  (Herr  Max  Leiohtlin 
introduced  this  Nerine  to  cultivation);  N.  sarniensis 
X  Moorei  is  another  Glasnevin  hybrid  remarkable 
for  the  distinct  blue  tinge  that  suffuses  the  pink 
petals  ;  N.  sarniensis  rosea  has  deep  rose-pink 
flowers,  while  a  sarniensis  seedling  (unnamed) 
raised  by  Mr.  Elwes  has  dark  stripes  down  the 
centres  of  the  pink  petals.  Of  N.  Novelty  there 
are  two  forms,  the  best  of  which  is  very  fine  ;  the 
individual  flowers  are  very  large.  N.  atro-rubens 
is  one  of  the  richest  coloured  of  all,  a  dazzling 
scarlet  ;  N.  coruscans  has  flowers  of  brightest  red, 
while  N.  c.  pallida  is  a  very  attractive  pale  coloured 
variety  ;  the  paleness  is  not  dull,  however,  but 
quite  a  sparkling  tint.  N.  exoellens  has  crimped, 
narrow-petalled  pink  flowers,  the  petals  being 
lined  with  red,  and  the  heads  of  bloom  very  large  ; 
N.  Plantii  is  a  glowing  scarlet  colour,  and  very 
beautiful  ;  N.  Lady  Guise,  one  of  Mr.  Elwes' 
hybrids,  produces  flowers  that  are  almost  salmon 
coloured  ;  while  N.  Lady  Clementine  Jlitford  is  a 
lovely  flower  of  a  delicate  and  beautiful  pink,  the 
petals  crimped  ;  N.  Miss  Woolward  bears  pale 
blush  blooms  with  dark  lines  down  the  centres  of 
the  petals  ;  N.  Carrei  is  the  first  to  bloom  of  all, 
while  N.  Mansellii,  which  is  the  latest,  was,  Mr. 
Gumbleton  informed  us,  showing  flower  when  he 
left  Belgrove.  Rarely  have  we  seen  a  gatheiing  of 
flowers  at  this  time  of  year  that  contained  such 
brilliant  and  distinct  colours  ;  plants  that  flower 
at  this  time  of  year  are  always  welcome,  and 
when  they  produce  flowers  of  such  delicate 
beauty  and  rich  colouring  as  these  Nerines  they 
are  invaluable  in  a  garden  where  glass  house 
protection  is  available. 

SoLANDM    JASMIXOIDES. 

The  Rev.  P.  Clementi-Smilh  writes  from  St. 
Andrew's  Rectory,  Doctor's  Commons,  E.G.  :  "I 
was  greatly  interested  in  seeing  the  Solanuni 
jasminoides  growing  and  flowering  freelv  out  of 
doors  against  the  west  side  of  a  house  at  Dorman's 
Land,  Lingfield,  Surrey.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  hot  house  perennial  climber,  though  I  think 
some  reference  was  made  in  The  Garden  a  year 
or  so  ago  to  its  thriving  out  of  doors  near  London, 
at  Hendon,  and  since  then  1  hear  it  may  be  seen  at 
Chiswick.  But  until  this  week  I  have  never  seen 
It  growling  out  of  doors  in  England.  In  the  South 
of  Spain,  at  Ferey  de  la  Frontera,  where  I  spent 
six  months  a  few  years  ago,  I  frequently  saw  it 
festooning  trees  or  covering  rustic  arches  in  the 
gardens.  The  clusters  of  white  flowers  are  lovely, 
and  are  called  by  the  Spaniards  "The  Virgin's 
Tears." 

A  beautiful  climber,  which  is  a  success  in  many 
gardens.  It  festoons  houses  sometimes  in  the 
South  of  England  and  in  Ireland. 


The  Beauty  of  Beech  Tints. 
Miss  A.  Smallpeice,  Crosslane,  Guildford,  writes  : 
"  Two  correspondents  lately  have  mentioned  the 
lack  of  autumn  tints  this  year.  Here  at  Guildford 
they  are  very  fine,  particularly  the  Beech  trees, 
which  are  all  shades,  from  bronze  and  burnished 
copper  to  golden.  I  enclose  a  few  leaves  from  one 
of  our  trees.  The  Sycamores  are  bright  yellow, 
and  the  tints  on  the  woods  around  are  beautiful." 

Rosa  lucida  and  Aster  salicifolia  Tresserve. 

Mr.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry,  writes  : 
"  The  statement  in  The  Garden  that  autumn 
tints  in  England  are  either  absent  altogether  or 
poor  surprises  me.  Here  generally  they  are  superb, 
ni  fact  some  of  the  prettiest  gardens'l  know  are 
ju.st  now  glowing  pictures  of  autumn  colour,  as  I 
think  the  specimens  sent  will  show." 

R.  lucida,  with  its  crimson  leaves  and  heps,  is 
always  beautiful  at  this  time,  and  the  Aster  is  quite 


a  treasure  ;  the  flowers  are  a  fresh  pink  colour,  and 
make  quite  a  show  when  the  plants  are  put  fairly 
closely  together  ;  they  are  I  foot  high. 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  Botniikal   Magazine   for   November  contains 
portraits  of 

C/eroi/emlron  cf.pha.lanthnm.—lsia.th'e  of  Zanzibar 
Island,  also  known  as  C.  capitatum  var.  cephalan- 
thum.  This  is  a  handsome  climbing  shrub,  with 
large,  open  bunches  of  pure  white  flowers  with  long, 
protruding  purple  anthers  ;  it  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
and  flowers  freely  in  the  Palm  house. 

Impatiem  fakifer.  —  Native  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalaya,  also  known  under  the  synonym  of  I. 
serrata.  This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  Balsam, 
with  golden  yellow  flowers,  the  upper  half  of  which 
is  minutely  spotted  with  red. 

Fend/era  rupicola. — Native  of  South- Western 
North  America.  This  is  an  exceedingly  orna- 
mental and,  when  happy,  free-flowering  shrub, 
whose  flowers  are  pure  white,  sometimes  in  its 
native  country  shaded  with  rose.  The  conspicuous 
yellow  stamens  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowero. 
It  was  introduced  into  European  gardens  in  1888 
by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  of  Baden-Baden. 

Sphii-rorodon  ohlii^ifoHum. — A  native  of  tropical 
Africa,  also  known  under  the  synonyms  of  S. 
Natalense  and  S.  caff'rum. 

Tijlophora  Caffra  and  Gongronema  Welurtsckii. — 
This  is  a  curious  trailing  shrub,  with  axillary 
bunches  of  reddish  purple  tubular  flowers  of  no 
great  beauty. 

I)-i\  graci/ipes. — Native  of  Japan,  also  known  as 
I.  sibirica.  This  is  a  delicate  and  pretty  slender- 
growing,  fibrous-rooted  Iris,  with  small  lilac-purple 
flowers  with  white  centres  to  the  falls.  This  plant 
was  sent  to  Kew  in  September,  1902,  by  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin  of  Baden-Baden. 

W.  E.  Gumbleton. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

November  18. —Hull  (two days), York(threedays), 
and  Bristol  (two  days)  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

November  111.— Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion's Chrysanthemum  Show. 

United  Hopticultural  Benefit  and 

Provident  Society.— The  monthly  com- 
mittee meeting  uf  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  in  the 
chair.  Three  new  members  were  elected,  making 
a  total  of  eighty  this  year  to  date.  Seven  members 
were  reported  on  the  sick  fund.  The  amount  of 
sick  pay  for  the  month  was  t'lil  12s. 

Polyg-ala  Cliamsetauxus  purpureus. 

Since  its  introduction  in  1(358  Polygala  Chamaj- 
buxus,  commonly  called  the  Bastard  Box,  has  been 
growing  in  favour  with  lovers  of  alpines,  and  is 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  dwarf 
rock  shrubs.  During  recent  years,  however,  it 
seems  to  have  become  rather  scarce,  and  the  purple 
form  P.  C.  purpureus  is  apparently  the  commoner 
of  the  two.  Both  flower  profusely  from  early 
spring  till  late  autumn,  and  in  a  mild  winter  they 
never  seem  to  be  without  a  few  blossoms.  The 
former  has  white  flowers  with  a  cream-coloured 
centre,  and  the  latter,  as  the  name  implies,  purple 
with  a  yellow  centre,  which  greatly  enhances  its 
beauty.  I  recently  saw  the  variety  purpureus 
growing  luxuriantly  in  Mr.  Pulham's  nursery  at 
Elsenham.  Mr.  Pulham  told  me  that  it  had  been 
a  mass  of  colour  since  the  spring,  and  any  quantity 
of  flowers  were  still  appearing.  Almost  any  position 
on  the  rook  garden  will  suit  these  yjlants,  providing 
it  is  well  drained  and  slightly  shaded  from  the 
hottest  rays  of  the  sun.  A  suitable  compost  for 
growing  them  in  is  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and 
leaf-soil.  These  Polygalas  have  a  neat,  compact 
habit,  and  seldom  grow  more  than  6  inches  in 
height ;  they  are  evergreen,  and  in  ever}'  way  two 
of  the  most  beautiful  dwarf  shrubs  for  the  rock 
garden. — A.  E.  Thatcher. 
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Birds  in  a  city  rectory  garden.— 

Troglodytes  Parvulus,  Kurop.L'ua,  or  Vulgaris 
visited  our  rectory  garden  and  made  itself  very 
much  at  home  for  the  whole  of  the  day  of  Monday, 
October  'JO.  But,  alas  !  it  had  taken  its  flight 
before  we  got  up  early  next  morning,  in  obedience 
to  its  migratory  instincts,  though  it  is  ditficult  to 
realise  so  liny  a  bird  taking  a  long  solitary  journey. 
Most  of  our  city  readers  have  seen  and  heard  the 
wren  with  its  loud  notes,  so  bright  and  cheerful 
(and  from  its  tiny  size,  brown  dress,  and  short  tail 
cocked  on  high,  more  often  heard  than  seen),  flitting 
restlessly  in  the  bushes  and  undergrowth  along  the  ; 
country  lanes.  Some,  perhaps,  like  the  rector  in 
his  youth,  have  found  its  domed  nest  of  dead  leaves, 
apparently  so  needlessly  large  for  the  size  of  the 
bird.  Writing  from  personal  observation,  it  seems 
the  custom  of  the  cock  bird  to  build  more  than  one 
nest,  and  then  for  the  hen  bird  to  carefully  select 
and  feather  the  one  she  likes  best.  Hence  one 
often  finds  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  nest  warmly 
lined  with  feathers,  other  nests  unlined.  In  the 
March,  1895,  number  of  the  Pari.t/i  Mayazint:  I 
recorded  the  visit  of  a  chaHinch  and  a  cock 
redstart,  or  firetail  (Rulicilla  Pha-ni- 
ci'ira),  on  Sunday  morning,  April  26, 
ISiHi. — Parifh  Maijazine  of  St.  Andrnr- 
hy-lhe-  Wardrohe  (Rector,  the  Rev.  P. 
Clementi-Smith). 

Heatli  and  Tamarislc.— it  is 

such  groups  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
that  give  refined  beauty  to  the  garden. 
It  is  quite  simple  grouping,  this  of  Heath 
and  Tamarisk,  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
shrubs,  and  with  a  background  of 
Rhododendrons.  Colonies  of  Daffodils 
here  and  there  have  a  spring  freshness, 
when  perhaps  cold  winds  have  browned 
the  leaves  of  the  surrounding  shrubs. 

Tlie  Hampton  Court  Vine. 

— A  paragraph  has  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  general  Press  calling 
attention  to  the  decrepit  condition  of 
the  old  Vine  at  Hampton  Court.  It 
has  been  stated  that  it  was  planted  in 
1678.  Whilst  that  paragraph  has  given 
the  old  Vine  an  age  exceeding  its  years 
by  100,  there  is  also  no  special  reason  for 
concern  at  its  present  condition.  The 
grand  old  Vine  at  Cumberland  Lodge, 
which  I  saw  not  long  since,  is  being 
renovated  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  that 
was  planted  as  a  young  Vine  from 
the  Hampton  Court  stock.  Only  ten 
years  later,  whilst  the  Cumberland  Lodge 
vinery  was  encumbered  with  its  mass  of 
brick  flues,  little  could  be  done  to  the 
inside  border,  in  which  are  some  roots, 
although  the  greater  portion  are  outside, 
and  doubtless  far  away.  Since  the 
removal  of  this  brickwork,  as  it  is  seen 
in  the  illustration  on  page  320  of  The 
Garden,  and  has  been  replaced  by  hot- 
water  piping,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
top-dress  and  greatly  help  the  roots  that  are 
inside,  and  so  effective  have  been  these  operations 
that  no  better  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  have  been 
seen  this  year  than  were  the  dozen  bunches  sent 
up  to  Chiswick  recently  from  Windsor  cut  from 
this  famous  old  Vine.  That  it  will  increase  in 
productiveness  and  in  the  fine  quality  of  its 
bunches  and  berries  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
Vine  is,  it  is  true,  planted  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  but  the  roots  must  have  passed  outside 
largely  long  since,  as  have  those  of  the  older  Vine 
at  Hampton  Court,  which  is  planted  at  one  end  of 
its  vinery.  If  the  Board  of  Works  would  find 
the  money  the  Frogniore  authorities,  who  still 
have  control  of  this  Vine,  would  soon  deal  with  it 
drastically.  All  the  stone  flagging  which  floors  the 
house  should  be  removed,  the  inside  soil  made 
into  a  well-renovated  border,  and  every  encourage- 
ment given  for  the  formation  of  new  roots.  Severe 
pruning  to  compel  the  formation  of  new.  and 
stronger  growths  is  needful,  and,  for  a  year  at 
least,  visitors  should  be  rigidly  excluded.  The 
free  admission  creates  a  dry  and  impure  atmos- 
phere, and  also  clouds  of  dust,  which  coat  the 
Grapes. 


Big^  blooms. — When  a  grower   of   Chrysan-  ' 

themums  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  E.  Beckett  laments  ' 
the  ditficulty  in  keeping  large  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  this  year  owing  to  the  unripe  condition  of 
the  wood  and  the  dampness  of  the  season,  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  why  grow  them.  Look  at  the 
labour  involved  in  growing  a  collection  of  big 
bloom  plants  ;  think  also  of  the  expense.  Is  the 
game  really  worth  the  candle,  and  is  it  absolutely 
essential  to  our  complete  enjoyment  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum that  these  huge,  mop-like  flowers  should 
be  grown?  Would  anyone  take  the  trouble  to 
grow  them  were  it  not  for  the  tempting  prizes 
off'ered  ?  When  I  called  on  one  of  the  great  growers 
the  other  day  I  found  him  busy  pulling  out 
imperfect  petals.  Chrysanthemum  shows,  I  think, 
have  to  a  large  extent  demoralised  public  taste.  Is 
it  not  time  that  refinement  took  the  place  of  size  in 
growers'  estimation? — A.  1). 

Artemisia  arborescens.— A  handsome 

half-shrubby  plant,  with  finely  cut  tripinnate 
leaves  of  a  silvery  grey  hue.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
the  common  Wormwood,  but  is  more  bushy  and 
far  more  effective  as  an  ornamental  plant.     It  is  a 


seed.  This  is  the  time  to  tow  it,  if  quite  ripe. 
Being  late  flowering,  it  is  often  well  into  Novem- 
ber before  the  seed  is  ripe.  It  is  best  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  and  kept  rather  cool  for  a  while.  Sown  in 
a  box  and  placed  under  a  stage  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
is  a  good  place  for  it.  Place  glass  over  the  box  to 
keep  out  bugs  and  dripping  water.  Sown  in 
November  it  may  be  left  undisturbed  until  toward 
spring,  when,  in  March,  perhaps  before,  it  may 
be  brought  from  its  winter  quarters  and  placed  on 
top  of  a  stage,  but  keep  the  glass  over  the  box  and 
the  whole  shaded.  The  object  in  bringing  it  up  is 
that  it  may  gel  more  heat  to  start  the  seeds 
growing.  The  seedlings  should  soon  appear,  and  if 
potted  or  pricked  off  into  boxes  they  make  nice 
plants  for  selling  when  a  year  old. — FloriMs' 
E.irliaiii/e  (A mericaj. 

Gypsophila     paniculata     flore- 

pleno. — Double  flowers  do  not  generally  com- 
mend themselves  for  lightness,  but  this  is  an 
exception,  having  all  the  graceful  branching  habit 
of  the  type,  with  pure  white,  tiny,  bell-like 
flowers,  which  last  a  long  time.  I  was  at  first 
under   the   impression    that  the  whiteness  of   thel 
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native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  where  it  grows 
in  open  stony  places,  and  will  not  stand  our 
winters  without  injury.  Cuttings  root  readily, 
and  these  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame.  Planted 
out  in  the  spring  they  soon  attain  a  good  size, 
branching  freely,  and  eventually  reaching  a  height 
of  -t  feet  to  5  feet. 

Liriope  spicata. — This  interesting  species, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Hiemodoraceie,  is 
often  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  is  exceedingly 
useful  as  a  decorative  plant.  It  is,  however,  a 
perfectly  hardy  perennial,  forming  tufts  of  long, 
narrow  evergreen  leaves,  and  from  amongst  the 
foliage  arise  the  livid  purple  stems,  bearing  spicate 
racemes  of  small  violet-blue  flowers.  These 
are  carried  well  above  the  leaves,  and  reach 
over  1  foot  in  length.  With  its  neat,  evergreen, 
tufted  habit  it  is  a  desirable  plant  as  an  edging  for 
beds  or  for  groups  in  front  of  taller  plants  in 
shrubbery  borders.  A  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
it  does  not  flower  till  the  latter  half  of  October. 
It  is  easily  grown,  and  flourishes  in  any  good 
garden  soil. — W.  Irvin.:. 

Sowing-  Clematis  seeds.— The  Clematis 

paniculata  seeds  so  freely  that  anyone  having  a 
strong  plant  will   be  almost   sure  to  have  a  lot  of 


flowers  was  due  to  the  plant  being  grown  under 
glass,  but  I  find  it  is  equally  as  white  when  grown 
out  of  doors.  It  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
early  in  the  spring.  Plants  started  in  a  little 
warmth  will  soon  give  good  cuttings.  They  should 
be  taken  when  about  2  inches  long,  a  few  of  the 
bottom  leaves  removed,  and  the  cuttings  put  in 
firmly  in  light  sandy  soil.  In  a  frame  with  a 
slight  bottom-heat  they  will  soon  root.  Cuttings 
rooted  last  March  made  good  plants  for  S-inch  pots 
and  flowered  about  the  middle  of  September.  It 
appears  to  do  much  better  outside  than  under 
glass,  and  strong  plants,  when  established  in  the 
open  ground,  should  produce  an  abundance  of 
bloom,  which  for  bouquets,  vases,  or  any  cut 
flower  work  will  be  most  acceptable.  Grown  in 
pots  it  is  very  effective  in  the  conservatory  or  for 
exhibition  groups.  I  may  add  that  this  was  sent 
out  earlv  in  the  year  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Son  of  Wimbledon,  but  as  there  is  a  little  difficulty 
in  propagating  it  is  not  likely  to  be  very  plentiful 
for  some  time  to  come. — A.  H. 

Mr.  R.  "Wallace  of  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  was  returned  for  the  North  Ward  of 
Colchester  in  the  recent  municipal  elections  with 
an  overwhelming  majority. 
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AsteP  mongOlica.— For  distinct  beauty 
this  Siberian  Aalei-  18,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  of 
all  the  species.  The  leaves  are  quite  unlike  those 
of  the  Aster  tribe  generally  ;  they  are  lanceolate, 
and  roundly  serrated  at  the  margin.  The  dominant 
colour  is  in  the  ray  florets,  which  are  white  with 
s,  blush  tone,  the  solitary  heads  being  Ij  inches  to 
J  J  inches  across.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
Asters  for  its  size.  Ample  space  is  required  for  its 
■development,  and  the  species  is  not  of  the  weedy 
type.  After  many  weeks  of  flowering  this  plant 
was  in  good  bloom  at  the  close  of  October  at 
Kew. 

Galanthus   nivalis    octobrensis.— 

So  tar  as  tne  latter  name  is  concerned  this  torm  at 
Kew  has  been  a  failure  this  year,  for  October  has 
oome  and  gone  and  it  is  not  in  bloom.  But  a  little 
tuft  would  in  a  few  more  days  be  expanding  its 
flowers. 

RUSSelia  juncea. — This  scrophulariaeeou"! 
plant  is  very  diiferent  in  appearance  to  either  the 
Calceolarias  or  Pentslemons,  both  members  of  the 
same  order,  for  in  the  Russelia  the  long  slender 
Bush-like  branches  are  almost  without  leaves,  and 
the  entire  specimen  is  exceedingly  graceful.  The 
flowers  are  tube-shaped,  about  an  inch  long,  bright 
scarlet,  and  borne  at  this  season.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  from  where  it  was  introduced  in  1833, 
and  in  this  country  succeeds  best  in  an  inter- 
mediate or  stove  temperature.  The  peculiar  style 
of  growth  admits  of  this  Russelia  being  treated  in 
different  ways,  for  trained  to  a  rafter  the  slender 
•drooping  shoots  hang  down  like  a  fringe,  while  if 
the  principal  branches  are  secured  to  a  good  stake, 
and  the  minor  ones  are  allowed  to  arrange  them- 
selves at  will,  avery  graceful  specimen  is  the  result. 
Aa  a  basket  plant,  too,  it  is  seen  to  advantage. 
For  its  successful  culture  the  soil  must  not  be  too 
adhesive,  a  suitable  compost  being  equal  parts  of 
peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould,  with  an  admixture  of 
sand.  Thorough  drainage  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  during  the  growing  season  are  essential.  A 
garden  form  sent  out  bv  M.  Lemoine  of  Nancy, 
under  the  name  of  R.  Lemoinei,  is  very  pretty, 
and  even  more  pendulous  in  growth  than  the 
preceding. — H.  P. 

Shrubby    Veronicas.— The   merits    of 

(hese  as  flowering  plants  for  this  season  of  the 
N'ear  have  scarcely  been  recognised  to  the  extent 
that  one  might  expect,  for  they  are  almost  hardy, 
and  when  at  their  best  are  very  beautiful.  Of  late 
years  some  forms  with  particularly  large  massive 
spikes  have  appeared,  and  of  these  Mr.  H.  B 
May  of  Edmonton  has  once  or  twice  this  season 
exhibited  some  charming  little  examples,  all  grown 
in  44-inch  or  uinch  pots.  The  variety  Reine  des 
Blanches  is  the  finest  white-flowered  form  I  have 
yet  seen,  while  other  good  varieties  are  :  Diamant, 
deep  purplish  crimson  ;  La  Seduisante,  a  beautiful 
rich  purple,  leaves  shaded  bronze  ;  and  Le  Mer- 
veilleux,  amaranth  red.  These  are  all  easily 
propagated,  and,  grown  and  treated  much  as 
Chrysanthemums,  are  valuable  for  the  greenhouse 
at  this  season.  Our  brethren  in  the  extreme  West 
of  England  and  in  Ireland  can  enjoy  them  as  out- 
door shrubs,  but  in  less  favoured  districts  they  are 
greenhouse  plants.  Where  plants  of  sufficient  size 
are  available  these  Veronicas  are  useful  for  cutting, 
as  the}'  last  well  in  water,  and  the  neat  glossy 
foliage  is  very  pleasing. — T. 

Polygonum    capitatum.— Owing    no 

doubt  to  the  congenial  moist  weather  we  have 
experienced  this  season,  which  is  somewhat  akin 
to  that  prevailing  in  its  native  habitat,  this  pretty 
little  plant  has  been  charming,  forming  a  cushion 
of  foliage  studded  with  a  profusion  of  dense  round 
heads  of  small  pink  flowers.  A  half-hardy  peren- 
nial, it  is  generally  killed  by  frost  in  winter,  but 
reproduces  itself  freely  from  self-sown  seeds.  These 
seedlings  grow  rapidly  under  favourable  conditions, 
and  form  carpets  with  long,  trailing,  red-brown 
stems,  which  root  as  they  spread.  The  ovate 
leaves  1  inch  to  *2  inches  long,  dark  green,  are 
marked  with  a  V-shaped  band  extending  from  the 
midrib  at  the  centre  to  the  base  of  the  leaf. 
Borne  on  long  stalks  well  above  the  foliage,  the 
flower-heads  are  produced  in  abundance  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  loaves.  Given  sufficiently  moist 
conditions  it  is  a  useful  plant  for  covering  the  bare 


ground  beneath  taller  growing  subjects,  keeping  up 
a  long  succession  of  bloom  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Spread  over  the  sub-tropical  and  tem- 
perate Himalayas  from  Chaniba  to  Bhotan  at  an 
elevation  of  3,000  feet  to  (3,000  feet,  it  is  generally 
found  on  rocks  and  old  walls. — W.  Irvino. 

Cheipanthus   AUioni.  —  Not   the   least 

attractive  feature  of  this  plant  at  this  time  is  the 
rich  orange  colour  of  the  flowers.  In  the  rock 
garden  generally  we  have  not  too  much  of  this 
colour.  Its  true  flowering  season  is  spring  and 
summer,  but  a  few  stray  sprays  are  very  welcome 
just  now  at  Kew,  the  colour  striking  and  excep- 
tional. 

OxaliS  lobata. — Among  the  varied  hardy 
plants  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  at  a  recent 
brill  Hall  meeting  was  the  low  carpeting  to  the 
group  of  0.  lobata.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
sun,  and  the  glistening  golden  flowers  remained 
closed.  The  plant  is  about  0  inches  high  when  in 
flower.  The  species  is  suitable  for  a  snug,  warm 
corner  or  sunny  ledge  in  the  rock  garden,  and 
when  in  bloom  is  very  bright.  Those  who  have 
sunny  gardens  and  hot  soils  should  grow  this 
<.)xalis. 

Polygonum  afflne.  —  This  low-growing, 
free-tiowering  alpine  requires  no  special  soil,  but  it 
delights  in  a  sunny  exposure  in  the  rock  garden. 
In  such  a  place  the  leaves  and  the  almost  endless 
inflorescences  render  it  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  autumn-flowering  plants  for  the  rock  garden, 
though  for  the  rock  garden  advisedly  inasmuch  the 
plant  will  succeed  quite  well  in  the  ordinary  border. 
In  the  richer  and  deeper  soil,  however,  the  leafage 
is  wanting  in  colour.  With  deep  and  rich  soil  and 
practically  an  unlimited  root-run  the  plant  will 
grow  apace.  Given  a  warm  or  sunny  position, 
limited  root-run,  and  high  and  well  drained  soil  it 
is  a  picture  of  colouring  in  leaf  and  flowering. 

Chrysanthemum    Bronze    Soleil 

d'Octobre. — This  sport  when  shown  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  two  seasons  ago 
obtained  an  award  of  merit.  How  much  this 
award  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  original 
form  was  a  good  plant  is,  perhaps,  a  doubtful 
point,  yet  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  variety 
obtaining  the  award.  After  growing  the  so-called 
bronze  variety  for  two  seasons  I  am  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  award  was  not  merited,  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  bronze  colouring  under  glass 
is  far  too  fleeting.  Naturally  the  group  of  plants 
set  up  for  the  award  is  judged  on  its  merits  with- 
out knowledge  other  than  that  presented  by  the 
group  at  the  moment.  That  this  is  insufficient, 
and  that  there  is  need  for  such  things  to  be  tested 
by  some  disinterested  authority,  is,  I  think,  proved 
by  the  fact  that  this  so-called  bronze  sport  when 
placed  under  glass  as  lifted  plants  from  the  open 
almost  immediately  reverts  to  the  yellow  form  of 
the  original,  or,  at  least,  something  not  so  good. 
At  the  present  time  I  have  a  few  hundred  plants 
that  have  hardly  a  flush  of  bronze  in  them,  while 
Source  d'Or,  given  the  same  treatment,  is  the 
delight  of  all.  Cuttings  starved  in  boxes  of  the 
above,  carr^'ing  one  flower  each  or  less,  are  beauti- 
ful in  colouring,  and  if  the  majority  were  of  this 
order  the  variety  would  be  passable  enough.  That 
this  evanescent  character  is  not  wholly  due  to 
placing  the  plants  under  cover  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  a  few  plants  left  in  the  open 
have  also  reverted  in  a  similar  fashion. — K.  J. 

La   SoGiete  Nationale  d'Acclima- 

tation. — The  last  bulletin  issued  by  this  society, 
whnse  headquarters  are  in  Paris,  consists  of 
"  Notes  on  some  Palms  that  may  be  grown  in  the 
Open  Ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,"  by 
M.  A.  Robertson-Proschowski.  These  notes 
afford  extremely  interesting  reading.  Writing  of 
the  Chama?dorea,  the  author  says  :  "This  plant  is 
diiecious,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  fertile  seeds,  one 
must  have  plants  of  both  sexes,  and  they  must 
flowersimultaneously.  Most  of  the  plants  I  possess 
being  still  young,  I  have  only  been  able  to  obtain 
seeds  this  year,  and  these  are  from  a  species  I 
believe  to  be  C.  gemonia;  formis  (Wendl).  My 
young  plant,  which  is  flowering  for  the  first  time, 
is  carrying  four  bunches,  each  one  containing  about 
■JOO  fruits  perfectly  developed,  and  which  ripened 
in  April.     They  are  about  half  the  size  of  an  Olive, 


black  and  shining.  These  black  fruits,  together 
with  the  orange-coloured  fruiting  sterna,  have  a 
very  ornamental  effect.  Some  species  have  red 
fruits.  This  is  the  first  time,  eo  far  as  I  know 
that  a  Chamajdorea  growing  in  the  open  ground  in 
Europe  has  produced  fertile  seeds. 

The   "Hurst    and    Son"    Musical 

Society, — A  concert  under  the  auspices  ot  this 
society  will  take  place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
on  the  18th  inst.  A  donation  will  be  given  from 
the  proceeds  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution.  We  wish  the  society  success.  The 
hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Washington,  1.52, 
Houndsditch.     Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  is  president. 

Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatum. 

Two  specimens  of  this  plant  in  pots  have  been 
standing  upon  two  pedestals  in  my  front  garden 
for  three  months  past.  Expo.sed  to  all  weathers, 
they  are  brilliantly  coloured  and  blooming  freely. 
It  appears  to  be  much  more  ot  a  moisture  loving 
plant  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  pans  in 
which  the  pots  are  standing  are  almost  constantly 
full  of  water,  yet  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the 
decayed  points  to  the  leaves  one  sees  on  plants 
grown  in  a  warmer  and  drier  temperature  of  the 
greenhouse. — R.  D. 

Scottish  railway  rates  for  horti- 
cultural produce.  —  The  efforts  of  the 
railway  companies  throughout  the  kingdom  to 
restrict  the  light  loading  of  waggons  are  proving 
troublesome  to  market  gardeners  and  farmers  in 
many  districts.  The  Scottish  railway  companies 
are  now  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  consignment 
of  less  than  one  ton  of  horticultural  produce  by 
goods  trains,  and  Mr.  Douglas,  market  gardener. 
East  Duddingston,  Edinburgh,  has  laid  the  matter 
before  the  Scottish  Chamber  ot  Horticulture.  The 
question  was  discussed  by  the  Chamber  at  a 
meeting  held  on  November  4,  when  it  was  remitted 
to  a  committee  to  meet  with  the  market  gardeners 
and  consider  the  matter  with  a  view  to  action 
being  taken  to  prevent  the  proposed  regulations 
from  being  carried  out.  It  appears  that  the  object 
of  the  companies  is  to  secure  that  small  consign- 
ments should  be  sent  by  passenger  trains.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  increased  rates  would  be  very 
injurious  to  market  gardeners  and  agriculturists, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  action  of  the  Chamber 
will  lead  to  good  results. — S. 

RubUS  rOSSefoliUS.— The  noteot  "T.  "  on 
page  311!  seems  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  this 
Himalayan  ground  shrub  is  hardy  in  English 
gardens.  It  lived  through  two  winters  in  the  cold 
soil  of  my  garden  in  Cheshire  in  an  open  border, 
and  was  then  unwilling  to  be  ejected,  because  it 
showed  a  disposition  to  monopolise  the  border, 
throwing  out  strong  underground  runners  3  feet 
long  the  first  year,  and  multiplying  them  the 
second.  It  flowered  each  August,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  set  fruit.  Two  or  three  years  ago  some 
ripe  fruits  of  R.  rosajfolius  were  exhibited  at  the 
Shrewsbury  show  in  August  by  Messrs.  Smith  of 
Worcester.  They  were  just  like  Strawberries  of 
moderate  size  and  very  bright  scarlet.  The 
attendant  told  me  they  were  ripened  in  the  open 
air,  but  I  thought  he  must  be  mistaken.  There 
seems  to  bean  erroneous  belief  amongst  Continental 
nurserymen  that  the  plant  is  a  hybrid  between  a 
Strawberry  and  a  Raspberry.  It  came  to  me  from 
abroad,  with  the  name  Fraisier-Fraraboisier. — 
C.  WOLLEY  DOD,  Er/ge  HaU,  Malpas. 

Decorative      Chrysanthemum 

Kitty  Crewe. — \\'e  have  none  too  many 
pretty  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  and  therefore 
this  variety,  which  was  distributed  last  spring,  is 
all  the  more  welcotue.  Flowers  ot  it  have  juft 
arrived  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  of  Exmouth  ;  it  is 
a  charming  acquisition.  Mr.  Godfrey  has  been 
growing  this  variety  in  pots  under  glass,  and  the 
flowers  are  just  over.  The  blooms  that  he  has 
sent  to  me,  however,  were  cut  from  the  open, 
where  the  plants  have  developed  quite  naturally. 
The  sprays  are  freely  flowered,  some  being 
partially  open  and  others  fully  developed.  Each 
bloom  is  borne  on  a  good  length  of  sturdy  foot- 
stalk, so  that  each  one  may  be  used  without 
interfering  with  its  neighbour.  The  petals  are  of 
medium  width  and  pointed  and  loosely  incurve. 
The   inside  colouring  is    a  rich  shade    of   reddish 
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fami,  with  a  golden  reverse,  a  very  charming 
colour.  The  height  of  the  plant  is  about  2  feet, 
and  it  hanllv  iciiuires  staking. — D.  B.  C. 

Clerodendpon  nutans.— This  is  an  old, 

aretty,  and  uncommon  L'lerodendrou  ;  it  flowers 
during  the  autumn  months,  and  forms  rather  a 
loose-growing  shrub,  clothed  with  dark  green 
■ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  wavy  at  the 
margins.  The  flowers,  which  are  in  drooping 
■racemes  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  are  individually 
■more  than  1  inch  across  and  pure  white,  while,  as 
in  many  other  members  of  the  genus,  the  large 
■calyx  from  whence  each  flower  protrudes  is  of  a 
reddish  tint,  thus  forming  a  striking  feature  by 
reason  of  the  marked  contrast  between  the  two. 
C  nutans,  which  is  a  native  of  India,  was  figured 
in  the  Bulankal  Mai/azim  as  long  ago  as  1S31,  but 
ic  would  appear  after  that  to  have  been  lost  to 
British  gardens,  and  was  unknown  to  most  of  the 
present  generation  till  brought  from  Calcutta  by 
the  late  Mr.  Head,  for  several  years  superintendent 
of  the  horticultural  department  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.  It  was  given  a  tirst-class certificate  by  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  autumn  of  18Sti, 
and  for  a  time  was  often  met  with,  but  during  the 
last  few  years  it  has  become  far  less  common. 
This  Cleroilendron  is  essentially  a  stove  plant,  in 
which  structure  it  needs  a  light  position,  as  if 
heavily  shaded  the  calyces  are  not  nearly  so 
brightly  coloured  as  if  in  a  good  light.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  growing  shoots  strike  root  very  readily 
in  spring  if  placed  in  a  close  propagating  case.  Red 
spider  is  the  only  insect  pest  that  gives  any 
trouble.— H.  P. 

Helianthemum    Jubilee.  —  Helianthe- 

raums  are  among  the  best  of  our  .Tune  and  .July 
flowers  for  the  rockwork.  They  revel  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  can  stand  more  dry  weather  than  most 
■alpine  flowers,  though  it  must  be  said  that  they 
last  longer  in  bloom  when  they  are  fairly  well 
watered.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  they  must 
have  much  water.  The  brief  life  of  their  flowers 
18  certainly  a  drawback,  but  this  is  not  so  pro- 
nounced in  the  varieties  with  double  flowers,  of 
■which  there  are  several.  Most  of  these,  however, 
hang  their  flowers  too  far  down,  so  that  unless  the 
plants  are  above  the  level  of  the  eye  the  flowers 
<!annot  be  enjoyed.  One  old  double  variety,  called 
H.  araabile  fl.-pl.  or  H.  venustura  fl.-pl. ,  though  it 
also  passes  under  several  purely  garden  names,  has 
not  this  defect,  and  holds  its  perfectly  double 
scarlet  flowers  boldly  out  from  the  plant.  It  was 
thus  the  best  of  all  the  double  forms  for  low  rock- 
work,  and  has  proved  a  great  favourite  wherever 
tnown.  The  want  of  a  set  of  varieties  of  the 
same  habit,  but  with  different  colours,  has  been 
felt,  and  the  appearance  of  the  bright  yellow  one 
called  Jubilee,  which  I  observe  is  now  in  com- 
merce, has  been  welcomed  by  those  who  like 
Helianthemums.  I  have  had  it  here  for  several 
seasons  now,  and  I  admire  it  even  more  than  the 
•original  double  scarlet,  from  which  it  is  a  sport. 
Thi3  was  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  P.  Hill-Normand  of 
Whitehill,  Aberdour,  and  we  owe  much  to  Mr. 
Normand  for  having  propagated  and  fixed  this 
beautiful  sport  along  with  a  more  recent  one  of  a 
bronz}'  yellow.  H.  Jubilee  is  a  beautiful,  clear, 
■and  bright  yellow  flower,  which  pleases  everyone 
by  its  profusion  of  flower,  its  full,  but  not  heavy, 
double  flowers,  its  fine  colour,  and  its  habit  of 
growth. — S.    Arxott,    Camethorn^    by    Dumfries, 

Jvr.B. 


I  THE     LILIES. 

(Continued   from  i^age    397.) 

LiucM  B.\KEKIA.NUM  (Collett  and  Hemsley), 
syn.  L.  Lowi  (Baker),  Professor  Baker's  Lily.— 
A  recent  and  valuable  addition  to  our  garden 
Lilies,  though  known  long  ago.  Very  distinct 
in  the  shape  and  colouring  of  its  tiowers. 
Bulbs  4  inches  in  circumference,  white,  purplish 
when  exposed,  globose,  very  fibrous,  roots  stout 
and  of  several  years'  duration.  Stems  very 
slender,  smooth  or  slightly  rough,  3  feet  long, 
bearing  one  to  three  bulbils  and  a  few  roots  at 
their  bases.    Leaves  mere  bracts  below,  largest 


(3  inches  long)  at  the  middle  of  the  stem,  dark 
glossy  green,  rough  beneath,  lance -shaped, 
scattered,  ascending.  Flowers  two  to  five  in  a 
loose  umbel,  horizontally  poised  or  drooping, 
trumpet  shaped,  :i  inches  across,  4  inches  long, 
white,  spotted  brown  low  down  the  distended 
funnel,  coloured  greenish  e.xternally,  especially 
on  the  midribs  ;  the  petal  tips  slightly  recurve, 
and  the  anthers  are  yellow ;  very  variable. 
Flowers  in  July.  The  Burmese  forms  are 
mainly  smooth-leaved,  and  the  Yunnan  forms 
rough  on  the  under  side.  We  have  seen  speci- 
mens heavily  spotted  with  claret  nearly  up  to 
the  petals  tips,  and  others  scarcely  at  all 
spotted  and  with  a  faint  lilac  flush  at  the 
throat.  A  few  only  are  fragrant.  Inhabits 
varied  sites  on  high  mountain  ranges 
4,000  feet  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Upper 
Burma  and  Yunnan.  Its  supi)ressed  leaves  at 
the  base  of  the  stems  indicate  association  with 
scrub. 

Culture  and  Uses. — This  plant  prefers  a 
warm  bed  or  border,  antl  to  grow  among  the 
Heaths  and  peat-loving  plants  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Biritain,  especially  where  the  soil  is 
light  and  sandy.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  in 
cold,  wet  clays  and  the  extreme  north  it  should 
be  grown  in  an  open  frame  or  cool  house.  It 
thrives  well  in  the  light  soil  at  Kew,  but  in 
heavy  soil  overlying  clay  a  frame  is  necessary 
for  it.  If  one  can  make  certain  of  securing 
the  Yunnan  plant  cultivation  becomes  an  easy 
matter,  for  this  form  will  grow  well  among 
sun-loving  Ferns  or  strong-growing  alpines  in 
rockery  recesse-s.  Indoor  cultivation  should  be 
cool,  with  .shade  from  strong  sunshine  only, 
and  the  staple  should  be  loam  rather  than  peat 
for  pot  culture.  The  bases  of  the  stems  should 
be  shaded  in  every  case,  or  stem-roots  will  not 
develop. 

L.  Beerensi,  Beeren's  hybrid  Turk-cap  Lily 
(L.  chalcedonicum  x  testaeeum).— A  richly- 
coloured  garden  Lily  scarcely  distinguishalile 
from  a  slender  testaeeum  in  its  bulbs,  leaves, 
and  stems.  Flowers  brick-red,  nodding  and 
recurving  as  in  chalcedonicum,  and  with  the 
fragrance  of  testaeeum.  Flowers  in  July.  Hare 
in  cultivation.  Culture  and  uses  as  for  chalce- 
donicum, which  see. 

L.  Bolanderi  (S.  Watson)  Bolander's  Marta- 
gon  Lily. — A  dainty  species  from  Western 
America,  but  in  no  wise  showy  and  of  doubtful 
garden  value.  Bulbs  ovoid,  white,  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg  ;  scales  much  pointed  and  closely 
arrauged  ;  roots  .stout  and  few.  Stems  slender, 
green,  i  feet  long,  hollow,  sparsely  rooted 
below.  Leaves  in  three  to  four  whorls  of  ten 
or  more  each,  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of 
the  stem,  pale  green,  of  thin  substance,  2  inches 
long,  hroadly  lance-shaped,  widest  near  the 
tip.s.  Flowers  three  to  six  in  a  loose  umbel, 
under  good  cultivation  in  two  tiers  of  four  or 
five  each,  trumpet  shaped,  sub -erect,  not 
reflexing,  1  inch  to  2  inches  long,  1  inch  across, 
coloured  dull  red,  and  spotted  dark  purple 
internally,  a  lilac  sheen  suffusing  the  flowers 
one  to  two  days  after  expanding.  Not  common 
in  cultivation.  Inhabits  open  woods  of  Hum- 
bold  County,  California,  and  Oregon,  growing 
amid  a  tangle  of  dwarf  scrub. 

Culture  .\nd  LTses. — This  is  a  shade-loving 
Lily  that  would  associate  better  with  Ferns  in 
a  cool  situation,  the  bulbs  being  very  liable  to 
decay  from  excessive  damp  ;  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary that  the  Fern's  roots  should  encircle  them. 
Where  Trillium  grandiflorum  will  thrive,  Lilium 
Bolanderi  will  do  so  also. 

L.  Browni  (Brown's  Trumpet  Lily)  —A  very 
beautiful  garden  Lily  long  grown  in  Europe, 
but  whose  origin  is  somewhat  obscure,  prob- 
ably China.  Bulbs  6  inches  to  10  inches  in 
circumfeieuce,  much  wider  at  the  top  than 


at  the  base,  white,  composed  of  clasping 
thickened  scales,  almost  fiat  on  the  top. 
Stems  stout  below,  flexible,  2  feet  high,  curved 
towards  the  flower,  the  growing  point  nodding 
in  a  young  state,  purplish,  producing  masses  of 
roots  and  one  to  three  bulbils  at  the  base. 
Leaves  lance-shaped,  three  nerved,  C  inches  to 
8  inches  long,  longest,  broadest,  and  recurving 
near  the  inflorescence,  the  lower  ones  mere 
bracts,  which  fall  away  early,  leaving  (i  inches 
to  8  inches  of  the  stem  bare.  Flowers  one  to 
two,  more  rarely  three,  trumpet-shaped,  of 
stout  substance,  nodding  or  horizontally 
|ioised,  G  inches  to  8  inches  long,  tapering 
gradually  from  the  base  to  the  expanding 
mouth,  coloured  a  rich  ruddy  brown  externally, 
greenish  internally  when  it  first  opens, 
changing  to  a  pure  white  ;  the  three  inner 
petals  and  tlie  margins  of  the  outer  ones  not 
exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  bud  state  pure  white 
externally,  the  coloured  portions  seen  in 
strong  contrast.  Petal  tips  reflexing,  stamens 
hairy  at  the  extreme  base.  Agreeably  fragrant. 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Japanese 
L.  Browni  (L.  japonicum  colchesterense). 
Common  in  cultivation.  Flowers  in  July.  A 
very  beautiful  Lily,  re(iuiring  a  full  exposure 
to  the  sun  to  develop  its  rich  external 
colouring.  Forced  to  flower  under  shade  early 
in  the  year,  it  is  pure  white  throughout. 

Yar.  chloraxter  (Baker)  is  a  robust  variety 
collected  by  Dr.  Henry  in  Central  China  in 
1888.  Bulbs,  leaves,  and  stems  as  in  sul- 
phureum,  but  the  stems  do  not  bear  axillary 
bulbils,  and  the  leaves  are  mainly  shorter  and 
broader.  Flowers  (i  inches  to  7  inches  long, 
.shaped  like  those  of  sulphureum,  keeled  green 
on  the  mid-ribs  on  both  surfaces,  yellowish 
white  internally,  flushed  ruddy  brown  near 
the  base  externally,  often  covering  the  lower 
half  of  the  flower.  Filaments  markedly  hairy 
at  the  base.  Closely  resembles  L.  sulphureum 
in  all  superficial  characters,  diflers  in  its  green- 
striped  petals,  its  hairy  filaments,  and  in  its 
internal  whiter  colouring.  Not  common  in 
cultivation.  Flowers  in  August  and  September. 
Inhabits  mountains  and  glens  in  Icliang, 
growing  in  sheltered  but  not  shady  places. 

Var.  leucanthum  (Baker). — See  L,  leucan- 
thum. 

Var.  odorum.  (Baker).  —  See  japonicum 
colchesterense. 

Var.  platyjihyUum  (Baker). —  A  strong- 
growing  form,  4  feet  high,  with  thickened, 
broad  leaves,  purplish  stems,  and  two  to  three 
flowers  of  stout  substance.  Not  common  in 
cultivation.-  Flowers  in  August. 

Var.  viridulum  (Baker)  proves  when  culti- 
vated side  by  side  with  L.  japonicum  col- 
chesterense to  be  identical  with  it. 

Culture  and  P^ses. — The  type  plant, 
although  we  do  not  know  its  native  habitat, 
bears  unmistakable  signs  of  association  with 
low-growing  shrubs  in  its  suppressed  leaves  at 
the  bases  of  the  stems  and  its  masses  of  stem 
roots.  That  the  position  is  open  we  can 
gather  from  the  fine  development  of  the  leaves 
at  the  top  of  the  stems  and  from  the  poor 
growth  it  makes  when  grown  ia  shady  green- 
houses. The  cultivation  of  this  plant  hinges 
upon  protection  of  its  bulbs,  whose  closely 
compressed  scales  hold  water  at  their  bases, 
and  the  bulbs  decay  as  a  consequence.  We 
have  tried  many  ways  of  preventing  this. 
Planting  the  bulbs  on  their  sides  reduced  the 
losses  slightly,  but  with  this  species,  as  with 
many  others,  we  have  found  a  low  carpet  of 
vegetation  helpful,  and  that  each  bulb  thrives 
better  if  placed  on  an  inverted  pot  (a  small 
one,  technically  known  as  "  thimbles,"  is  a 
useful  size).  This  scheme  is  the  best  known 
to  us.    Our  practice   is  to  plant  deeply,  to 
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place  the  bulb  on  the  inverted  pot  and  surround 
it  with  sand,  atfordina;  the  site  a  mulch  later, 
and  finally  to  jilant  Pansies,  Arabis,  or  other 
carpeters  whose  roots  descend  deeply,  and  in 
default  of  better  plants  to  allow  weeds  to  grow 
to  a  certain  limit.  Soils  for  this  Lily  should 
be  light,  and  no  manure  should  surround  the 
bulbs. 

Pot  Cultuee  for  greenhouses  is  a  repetition 
of  the  treatment  of  L.  auratum,  the  small 
inverted  pot  being  again  used  instead  of 
drainage,  and  soil  added  little  by  little  as  the 
stem  roots  develop.  The  forms  of  L.  Browni 
more  re.semble  sulphureum  in  growth  and  in 
cultural  requirements.  These  prefer  a  well- 
tilled,  well-drained  soil,  for  their  basal  roots  I 
are  unusually  stout  and  active.  Their  bulbs 
are  not  liable  to  decay,  and  are  altogether  more 
hardy.  We  can  recommend  these  for  associa- 
tion with  border  plants  of  stronger  growth,  and 
for  use  in  cultivated  shrubberies.  Their  tall 
stature,  greater  vigour,  and  love  of  sunshine 
render  them  excellent  garden  plants,  and  quite 
easy  to  grow.  They  produce  huge  masses  of 
stem-roots,  hence  should  be  buried  deeply  and 
shaded  at  the  base,  and  they  are  excellent 
plants  for  pot  culture,  succeeding  under  treat- 
ment recommended  for  the  type.  Those  forms 
whose  beauty  lies  in  their  external  colouring 
require  full  exposure  to  sunshine  and  air  for 
two  or  three  weeks  whilst  developing  their  buds, 
or  the  colouring  will  be  scanty  and  irregular. 
October  and  November  are  the  best  months  for 
planting. 

L.  bulhifenuii  (L.),  the  bulb-bearing  Lily. — 
A  familiar  species,  widely  spread  throughout 
Central  Europe,  and  long  known  to  cultivation. 
Its  flowers  are  neat  and  of  refined  colouring, 
brighter  and  more  pleasing  than  those  of 
Crocemn.  Bulbs  white,  globose,  6  inches  to 
8  inches  in  diameter,  roots  mostly  annual. 
Stems  -1  feet  high,  slightly  downy  when  young, 
bearing  one  to  four  copper-tinted  bulbils  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  especially  near  the  top, 
basal  roots  numerous  and  strong.  Leaves 
lance  -  shaped,  scattered,  4  inches  long. 
Flowers,  five  to  eight  in  a  compact  umbel, 


or  dense  spike  if  more  than  eight,  erect, 
j  .5  inches  long,  5  inches  across.  The  petals 
spoon-shaped,  forming  a  cup-shaped  flower, 
j  coloured  pale  red,  orange  near  the  base,  and 
minutely  spotted  black,  the  spots  raised  on 
petaloid  processes  near  the  base  merging  into 
the  orange  ridges  which  run  down  the  base  of 
each  petal.  Common  in  cultivation.  Flowers 
in  June.  The  probable  parent  of  the  garden 
race  of  erect-flowered  Lilies  known  as  umbella- 
tum,  which  see. 

Cdlture  and  Use.s  do  not  differ  in  any 
respect  from  those  of  other  European  erect- 
flowered  Lilies.  This  plant  grows  in  any  good 
soil,  and  it  associates  well  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  border  plants  in  full  sunshine.  It  is 
very  vigorous,  and  its  stem-roots  are  numerous 
and  strong,  hence  a  carpet  of  low-growing 
herbs  is  desirable,  though  not  essential. 

G.  B.  Mallett. 
(To  he  continued.) 


I  end  of  October.  It  is  not  a  suitable  plant  for  the 
I  ordmary  herbaceous  border  or  for  exposed  eitua 
tions,  but  requires  a  warm  sheltered  position  in 
j  light  sod.  Under  these  conditions  it  makes  a 
J  handsome  bush-like  plant  3  feet  to  4  feet  hieh 
with  finely  divided  tripinnate  leaves  of  a  glancous 
hue  and  long  branching  panicles  of  flowers.  Apart 
from  its  flowers  it  is  worth  growing  as  a  foluBe 
plant  alone,  its  freely  branching  habit  and  rigid 
leaves  commending  it  for  that  purpose.  A  verv 
shy  seed  producer  ;  this  fact  may  account  for  iu 
scarcity  in  cultivation,  and  imported  seeds  do  not 
generally  germinate  for  a  year  after  sowing  often 
fadnig  altogether.  With  all  these  faults  it  ig  a 
plant  that  will  well  repay  the  extra  care  and 
attention  necessary  for  its  success.      VV.  Ieving 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

A   FLOWER   GARDEN    ON   A    WALL. 

I  SEND  you  a  photograph  of  a  part  of  a  wall 
garden.  The  pink  Hollyhocks  and  Lilium 
speciosum  album  are  in  the  border  behind. 
Growing  in  the  wall  are  single  Pinks,  and 
on  the  left  Hyssop,  with  Saponaria 
ocymoides  below.  On  the  right  is  Arabis 
alpina,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  Nepeta  (Cat 
Hint).  This  piece  of  wall  was  very  pretty.  I 
think  the  Nepeta  is  one  of  the  best  of  wall  plants ; 
it  remains  in  bloom  for  a  long  time.  S. 


DICENTRA  CHRYSANTHA. 
Although  small  in  the  number  of  species  com- 
prising it,  the  genus  Dicentra  contains  several 
ornamental  plants,  one  of  the  best  known  being 
probably  the  useful  perennial  I),  speotabilis.  A  less 
common  one  is  D.  chrysantha,  a  handsome  plant 
from  California,  where  it  is  found  growing  on  arid 
hills  from  Lake  County  to  San  Diego.  Beginning  to 
flower  early  in  July,  a  plant  which  occupies  a  posi- 
tion at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  is  still  producing 
an  abundance  of  its  golden  yellow  flowers  at  the 


FUNKIA  TARDIFLORA. 
This  comparatively  new  Funkia,  which  is  iVm- 
trated  on  page  297  of  The  Garden,  was,  as  there 
stated,  first  sent  to  this  country  by  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin  of  Baden-Baden.  Being  much  struck  with 
its  beauty  at  Kew  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  wrote 
to  Baden-Baden  for  particulars  of  its  origin,  and 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  with  his  usual  kindness'  and 
courtesy,  sent  me  the  following  notes,  which  were 
at  that  time  published  in  The  Gardex,  but  which 
it  may  be  interesting  to  repeat.  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin  wrote  :  "About  IIS70  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg 
went  to  Japan  and  brought  a  large  collection  of 
Japanese  plants  to  New  York.  That  Funkia  was 
among  them,  and  the  stock  went  to  Woolson  and 
Co.,  a  nursery  firm  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 
Anxious  as  I  was,  and  still  am,  to  procure  novelties 
even  from  remote  corners,  I  bought  half  a  dozen 
plants,  which  were  sent  over  under  the  name  of 
Funkia  sp.  Thomas  Hogg.  I  named  it  tardiflora 
on  account  of  its  late  flowering. "  From  this  it  will 
be  gathered  that  the  Funkia  in  question  is  one  of 
many  good  things  that  are  known  for  years  before 
their  merits  are  generally  recognised,  while  on  the 
other  hand  numerous  plants  become  popular  at 
once.  f 

POLYGONUM  CYMOSUM. 
This  is  one  of  our  best  hardy  plants,  and  can  be 
highly  recommended  for  the  flower  garden.  The 
growth  is  rapid,  and  iu  good  soil  the  plant  will 
attain  a  height  of  .">  feet  or  0  feet ;  it  is  never  shabby 
in  appearance  at  any  season.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  our  autumn-flowering  plants. 
It  is  at  the  time  of  writing  (October  27) 
covered  with  beautiful  white  flowers, 
filling  the  air  with  its  perfume.  When 
planted  away  from  other  subjects  it  has 
a  ratlier  pretty  arching  growth,  and 
therefore  is  not  quite  fit  for  forming 
centres  or  using  in  groups,  so  much  as 
for  planting  singly  on  the  turf,  there 
leaving  it  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  is 
also  good  for  any  position  in  which  a 
bold  and  distinct  type  of  vegetation  is 
desired.  When  wo  come  to  have  fine 
groups  of  hardy  foliage  plants  in  our 
gardens  the  use  of  such  plants  will  be 
much  extended.  The  soil  should  be 
deep  and  good.  If  the  plant  is  to  develop 
strongly  labour  necessary  to  grow  it 
well  should  never  be  begrudged. 

T.  B.  Field. 


NEPETA    AND    OTHER   FLOWERS    ON    A    WALL   GARDEN,    THE    RESULT   OF    EIGHTEEN    MONTHS'    GROWTH    (COUNTY 

BERKSHIRE). 


COLCHICUM    TENOREI 

As  winter  draws  near  the  few  Meadow 
Saffrons  still  in  bloom  become  the  more 
interesting ;  they  are  happier  in  the 
bad  weather  than  the  Crocuses,  though 
far  less  refined  in  their  way  than  these 
charming  flowers.  Among  the  latest  of 
the  Colchicunis  to  bloom  in  late  autumn 
and  early  winter  is  C.  Tenorei,  which 
has  been  introduced  to  British  gardens 
as  C.  Bisignani.  It  came  into  flower 
here  towards  the  end  of  October,  ami 
given  ordinary  conditions  will  last  in 
beauty  for  some  time.  It  is  not  so 
large  as   some   of   the  Colchieums,   but 
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it  is  bright  and  effective  with  its  warm  tone  of 
lilac-purple,  while  its  sturdy  habit  enables  it  to 
stand  more  bid  weather  than  some  of  the  others. 
It  is  now  making  a  bright  patch  of  colour  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  my  rockeries.  It  is  still  rather 
expansive. 
Carsethom,  by  Dumfries,  N.B. 


S.  Arnott. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

CRIMSON   AND   SCARLET  ROSES 
FOR  AUTUMN. 

VALUABLE  as  these  are  in  summer,  how 
much  more  precious  the  brilliant  red 
and  scarlet  varieties  become  in  autumn 
days,  when  there  is  so  much  yellow 
and  blue  among  mixed  and  annual 
flowers.  The  list  of  really  excellent 
sorts  for  massing  is  comparatively  small ;  I  mean 
as  regards  the  bright-coloured  Roses  alluded  to. 
For  a  fine  bold  bed  there  is  no  variety  to  com- 
pare to 

Grim  an  Teplitz. — Its  trusses  of  vivid  flowers, 
though  somewhat  drooping,  produce  quite  a 
showy  mass  of  colour  if  planted  fairly  close  and 
rather  hard  pruned.  This  variety  on  standards  is 
also  a  splendid  feature,  and  for  a  terrace  wall 
some  4  feet  high  there  is  no  Rose  more  suitable, 
especially  when  the  beautiful  flowers  come  just 
above  the  wall,  as  they  will  the  second  season 
after  planting. 

Princexie  lU  Sagan  is  another  excellent  variety, 
though  one  wishes  its  growth  were  more  upright, 
but  it  makes  amends  for  this  in  the  intensity  of  its 
wlouring.  For  a  rich  glow  of  colour  the  beautiful 
old  Rose 

Oloire  des  Roiomanes  might  be  more  frequently 
planted.  It  would  be  as  well  to  treat  it  somewhat 
in  the  same  way  as  Griiss  an  Teplitz.  The  two 
brilliant  Monthly  Roses 

Cramoivie  Superkure  and  Fahi'ier  cannot  be 
omitted.  The  latter  has  the  better  habit  of  the 
two,  being  more  rigid  in  growth,  consequently  more 
decorative.  A  splendid  bed  could  be  formed  by 
planting  Fabvier  in  the  centre,  then  a  circle  of 
Cramoisie  .Superieure  or  the  old  crimson  China. 
There  is  another  China  Rose  of  rich  colouring  not 
often  met  with,  namely, 

Marie  Wolkojf. — Its  flowers  are  of  a  very  dis- 
tinct shade  of  gooseberry-red.  It  has  a  peculiar 
•defect  in  its  green-centred  blossoms,  although 
towards  autumn  not  so  evident. 

Martjuiie  de  Salisbury  maintains  its  own  as  a 
brilliant  bedding  Rose.  I  am  persuaded  that  such 
Roses  give  far  greater  satisfaction  when  hard 
pruned  each  spring.  This  results  in  a  more  com- 
pact growth,  and  not  only  this,  but  those  fine 
shoots  are  produced  from  the  base  that  always 
terminate  in  showy  bunches  of  blossom. 

Princess  Bonnie  and  Ma  Tiilipe  are  doubtless 
■closely  related.  Both  are  worth  growing  for  their 
dehcious  fragrance  alone,  but  apart  from  this  their 
loose,  informal  flowers  produced  so  freely  have  a 
fascination  for  many  individuals. 

Francis  Dahreiiti  is  a  lovely  red  Tea,  best  seen, 
perhaps,  on  a  standard. 

Souo.  de  The'rdse  Leret  is  another  fine  red  Tea, 
also  best  on  standards.  The  handsome  Niphetos- 
ahaped  buds  can  always  be  turned  to  a  useful 
purpose. 

Papa  Gontier  may,  •  perhaps,  be  included  here, 
though  it  approaches  rather  near  the  rich  pinks  in 
autumn,  but  any  Rose  even  of  this  tint  is  very 
noticeable  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Liberty  is  somewhat  disappointing  in  late  Sep- 
tember. There  is  a  lilac  shade  to  the  older  flowers, 
which  is  rather  objectionable.  I  think  this  would 
not  be  so  noticeable  if  we  had  a  sunny  time  and 
the  old  flowers  were  frequently  picked  ofi". 

Perle  des  Roiujei  must  not  be  omitted  from  my 
list  of  brilliant  autumn-flowering  Roses.  The 
«ven  mass  of  colour,  if  open  to  improvement,  is 
very  useful  just  now.  Among  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  a  class  that  contains  so  many  gorgeous 
crimsons,  tliere  are  few  really  good  autumn-blooming 
Roses.     Some  produce  fitful  if  splendid  individual 


flowers,  and,  if  space  can  be  aflforded,  we  should 
not  omit  them,  as  they  undoubte'dly  hold  the  palm 
for  fragrance.  One  variety  especially  brilliant  just 
now  is 

Louis  van  LLontte,  the  rich  coloured  maroon 
shaded  flowers  being  quite  up  to  their  summer 
excellence.     Then  there  is  another  good  sort, 

Alme.  Victor  Verdier,  whose  globular  -  shaped 
double  and  sweetly  fragrant  blossoms,  even  though 
not  so  numerousl}'  produced  as  the  Teas,  are  very 
precious.  Other  good  bright-coloured  H.P.  sorts 
that  will  yield  a  fair  number  of  autumn  blossoms 
are  Senateur  Vaisse,  Dr.  Andry,  Ella  Gordon, 
Duchess   of    Bedford,     Alfred    Colomb,    Duke    of 


XIPHETOS  ROSE  AS  A  POT  PLANT. 

Albany,  A.  K.  Williams,  Lord  Bacon,  Comte 
Raimbaud,  Fisher  Holmes,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
Ulrich  Brunner.  The  whole  planted  in  one  bed, 
giving  most  space  to  the  last-named,  would  have  a 
good  aulunui  effect,  especially  if  some  of  the  sorts 
were  in  standard  and  half-standard  form. 

TEA    ROSES    IN    PILLAR .  FORM. 

I  THINK  we  lose  much  of  the  beauty  of  Tea  Roses 
when  grown  as  pot  plants  by  the  stereotyped  fashion 
in  which  they  are  usually  trained.  Perhaps  the 
lying  out  of  each  growth  to  a  stick  is  necessary 
where  the  perfect  development  of  ever}'  bloom  is 
required  for  exhibition,  but  apart  from  this  a  pot 


plant  is  quite  as  elegant  when  growing  upright,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  of  Niphetos,  and,  more- 
over, one  is  enabled  to  grow  several  more  plants  in 
a  house.  Let  anyone  visit  any  large  market 
establishment  and  "he  will  find  the  invaluable  old 
favourite  Niphetos,  together  with  Bridesmaid, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Sunrise,  &c.,  all  growing  in  this 
pillar  form.  How  charming  they  are  with  their 
large  perfect  blossoms,  so  free  from  all  artificiality. 
•Just  a  centre  cane  is  sutBcient,  the  side  growths  as 
they  develop  being  gently  looped  to  the  cane. 
There  are  some  who  decry  the  drooping  blossoms 
of  certain  sorts  of  Tea  Roses,  such  as  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  but  to  me  they  are  delightful,  and  seem 
specially  designed  to  protect  the  exquisite  flowers 
from  rain,  so  that  I  should  never  condemn  a  Tea 
Rose  because  its  flowers  drooped,  but  would  use 
all  means  to  counteract  this  by  growing  such  sorts 
on  standards  or  training  them  in  the  form  illus- 
trated above. 


ROSE    FRAU    KARL    DRUSCHKI. 

Unmistakably  this  Rose  is  the  finest  novelty  of 
the  last  few  years.  What  a  pity  its  original  name 
of  Snow  Queen  was  not  adopted,  for  it  is  the  most 
regal  of  all  the  white  Roses  grown.  The  grand 
half-open  flowers  with  their  deep  rigid  petals  are 
models  of  beauty.  The  tarnished  outer  petals  are 
unavoidable  in  our  climate  outdoors  unless  the 
blooms  be  protected  ;  but  under  glass  this  disap- 
pears, so  that  we  have  in  this  variety  a  forcing 
Rose  of  the  first  order.  If  we  can  obtain  Hybrid 
Perpetual  novelties  such  as  this,  with  its  splendid 
autumn-flowering  habit  and  extraordinary  vigour, 
the  Hybrid  Teas  will  find  formidable  competitors 
for  popular  favour.  But  after  all  is  not  this  Rose 
as  much  of  a  Hybrid  Tea  lis  some  others  already 
in  the  group?  I  think  the  words  "  Hybrid  Tea" 
will  soon  need  to  be  revised.  Cannot  some  one 
coin  a  word  that  will  express  all  that  is  necessary 
without  opening  the  door  to  dissension  as  to  which 
group  certain  free-flowering  Roses  should  belong  to? 

ROSE  KILLARNEY. 
The  delicate  fragrance  of  this  delightful  Rose 
never  seems  so  noticeable  as  in  the  October  days, 
when  the  deep-petalled  flowers  remain  on  the 
jilant  quite  a  long  time,  considering  the  serai- 
double  nature  of  the  variety.  There  is  this  pecu- 
liarity about  the  Rose  that,  instead  of  its  colour 
being  heightened  in  autumn,  as  is  the  manner  of 
most  Roses,  they  come  several  shades  paler,  and 
are,  if  anything,  more  beautiful.  The  pale  pink 
tint  is  suii'used  with  a  flesh-white  just  now,  quite 
too  beautiful  to  describe.  The  Rose  appears  to  be 
one  of  those  that  must  grow  freely.  If  at  all 
stunted,  then  the  huge  petals  diminish  in  size,  and 
the  flower  is  not  nearly  so  attractive.  To  maintain 
the  necessary  vigour  and  substance  of  petal  the 
plants  should  be  transplanted  when  the  vigour 
seems  to  be  on  the  wane,  taking  the  precaution 
when  so  doing  to  work  into  the  soil  a  little  bone- 
meal,  say  about  a  handful  for  each  plant.  Killarney 
makes  a  fine  standard  or  half-standard.  Anyone 
desiring  a  long-budded  pink  Rose  for  a  coat  flower 
should  grow  a  good  number  of  this  variety. 

Philomel. 


ROSE    ETOILE    DE    FRANCE. 

The  Rose  growers  have  been  waiting,  like  queen- 
less  bees  in  a  hive  looking  out  for  a  new  ruler,  for 
a  good  red  Rose  to  have  the  qualities  of  an  exhibi- 
tion bloom  on  one  hand,  an  abundantly  free  and 
continuous  blooming  habit  on  the  other,  a  decidedly 
good  colour,  a  sweet  perfume,  and  vigour.  All 
these  qualities  are  embodied  in  the  new  Rose 
Etoile  de  France,  which  Mr.  Pernet  Ducher  of 
Vennissieux-les-Lyon,  France,  now  gives  to  the 
world.  It  is  just  what  was  wanted  to  put  beside 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Caroline  Testout,  Mme. 
Ravary,  ilme.  Pernet  Ducher,  Hon.  Edith  Giftord, 
and  the  other  beautiful  and  continuously  flowering 
Roses  which  form  our  growing  kingdom  of  the 
decorative  Roses.  Etoile  de  France  will  be  as 
popular  among  the  dwarfs  as  Gloire  de  Dijon  has 
been  among  the  climbers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in 
colour   it  nearly  approximates   to  Fisher   Holmes 
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with  a  glow  of  scarlet  bloom  on  its  petals,  which 
suggests  Victor  Hugo,  while  as  for  perfume  it  is 
the  true  otto  of  Roses,  which  we  all  like,  with 
just  a  reminiscence  in  it  of  the  bouquet  of  La 
France,  which  may  possibly  enter  into  its  pedigree. 
Its  advent  marks  a  great  advance  in  our  gardens, 
and  it  is  just  what  was  wanted.       The  Hermit. 


EOSE    JJ']RSEY   BEAUTY. 

This,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  wichuraiana 
Roses,  is  now  so  well  known  that  little  need  be 


ROSE  JERSEY  BEAOTY  AS  A  POT  PLANT. 

said  in  its  praise.  Its  glossy  foliage  and  large 
creamy  white  single  blooms  are  very  beautiful,  so 
wonderfully  like  a  Cherokee  Rose  in  all  save  colour. 
The  illustration  shows  what  may  be  obtained  by 
growing  the  plants  in  pots  and  in  columnar  form, 
and  doubtless  they  will  be  almost  as  largely  grown 
for  this  purpose  in  the  future  as  they  are  for  clamber- 
ing over  rocks  and  banks.  Although  the  single 
varieties  are  remarkably  handsome,  I  imagine  it 
will  be  such  sorts  as  Dorothy  Perkins  that  will  be 
n   most  request.     I  know  nothing  more  elegant  in 


the  way  of  Rose  sprays  than  this  lovely  variety, 
and,  of  course,  being  double,  the  flowers  are  more 
lasting  than  the  singles. 


ROSE  WHITE  LADY. 
This  splendid  Hybrid  Tea  is  as  yet  unsurpassed, 
not  only  for  exhibition,  but  for  garden  decoration. 
In  June  it  is  probably  seen  in  its  most  beautiful 
form,  for  then  the  grand  creamy  white  petals  have 
a  purity  of  tint  not  quite  so  pronounced  later  on. 
But  at  all  times,  even  in  the  October  days,  good 
blooms  mav  be  culled  that  cannot  be  equalled  by 
any  other  Rose  of  its  colour.  Somehow  the  very 
vigorous  Roses,  such  as  Margaret  Dickson,  are 
embarrassing  in  their  vigour,  whereas  with  White 
Lady  one  may  plant  them  quite  close,  even  to 
1  foot  apart,  and  a  most  efieotive  mass  of  blossom 
results.  If  a  taller  centre  were  desired  to  the  bed 
a  few  plants  of  Admiral  Dewey  would  harmonise 
with  White  Lady.  Philomel. 


ROSE    MME.    ISAAC    PEREIRE    AT 
ARBIGLAND,    N.B. 

Althodoh  the  more  recently  introduced  Roses 
are  well  represented  at  Arbigland,  Dumfries,  none 
of  climbing  or  semi-climbing  habit  has  proved 
more  useful  than  this  Bourbon  Rose,  which  appears 
to  be  at  its  best  in  cool  yet  sheltered  situations 
near  the  sea.  In  some  places  it  is  a  poor  summer 
Rose,  and  it  is  only  in  autumn  that  it  is  in 
perfection  there.  This  summer  it  was  unusually 
fine  in  some  gardens,  but  at  Arbigland  it  seems  to 
come  in  good  condition  every  summer  as  well  as  in 
autumn.  I  saw  it  there  in  the  second  week  of 
October,  and  the  blooms  were  of  splendid  colour 
and  size,  just  as  they  were  in  the  earlier  months, 
and  as  they  were  in  my  own  garden.  Close  to  it 
on  an  arch  was  the  Hybrid  Tea  Duchesse 
D'Auerstadt,  but  this,  although  of  lovely  colour, 
has  not  produced  its  blooms  with  any  degree  of 
plenty.  It  seems  more  suited  for  a  warm  wall 
when  in  cool  gardens,  while  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire  is 
perfectly  at  home  in  these  on  an  arch  or  trellis. 
In  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  especially  near  the 
sea,  this  Bourbon  Rose  is  almost  always  a  success 
in  any  form,  and  I  know  a  garden  where,  as  a 
standard,  it  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  a  fine 
border  of  hardy  flowers.  g.  A. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

PRUNUS   SPINOSA  PURPUREA. 

NOT  many  varieties  of  shrubs  with  red- 
tinted  leaves  are  found  in  our  gardens. 
Not  to  mention  those  which  are 
brilliant  only  in  autumn,  there  are 
some,  such  as  the  purple  Hazel,  the 
purple  Berberis,  and  the  purple-leaved 
Myrobolan  Plum  (better  known  as  Prunus  Pissardi), 
which  preserve  their  colours  during  the  whole 
season,  taking  a  slightly  greenish  tint  only  towards 
the  end.  A  Plum  tree  with  leaves  of  a  deep  violet, 
and  of  vigorous  and  arborescent  vegetation,  is  also 
found  in  the  St.  Julian.  But  we  have  not  yet  seen 
any  variety  of  the  hedge  Sloe  (Prunus  spinosa) 
assume  the  red  colour.  The  varieties  of  this 
known  in  collections  are  confined  to  those  with 
double  flowers,  to  P.  s.  fruticans,  and  to  the  equally 
vigorous  P.  insignis,  which  Carriere  has  already 
made  known,  and  which  resembles  P.  insititia  L. 
This  last  seedling  indicates  that  our  common  Sloe 
has  a  tendency  to  variation  which  may  perhaps 
be  put  to  i^rofit.  By  cultivation  its  appearance 
changes,  its  branches  become  more  slender,  its 
thorns  partly  disappear,  and  its  dimensions 
increase.  It  is  no  longer  the  Blackthorn,  dwarfed 
and  spreading— the  plague  of  bad  soils,  so  diflicult 
to  extirpate,  but  a  bush  which  rapidly  becomes 
civilised. 

The  variety  which  we  would  draw  attention  to 
is  a  proof  of  this.  It  is  Prunus  spinosa  purpurea. 
Though  discovered  amongst  a  number  of  seedling 
Sloes,  it  is  more  vigorous  than  the  t.ype,  less 
thorny,  quite  as  floriferous,  and  has  rather  larger 
foliage.       Its    branches    are    erect,    tapering    and 


striated  with  deep  reddish  violet,  as  are  also  the 
short  petioles  and  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
covered  with  down  while  young,  though  after- 
wards smooth.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is 
deep  green  marked  with  red,  the  under  surface 
entirely  wine  red.  The  flowers,  which  we  have 
not  yet  seen,  are  said  to  be  pale  rose.  This  sombre 
red  tint  will  make  a  pleasing  change  among  the 
foliage  of  our  shrubs.  If  the  plant  preserves  the 
propensity  of  the  type  to  branch  out  and  spread, 
it  could  be  utilised  among  rocks  in  the  driest  soils.' 
This  novelty  has  been  obtained  by  one  of  the 
cultivators  employed  by  MM.  Barbier  et  Cie 
horticulturists  of  Orleans.— Ed.  Andre  in  Heme 
Hordeola. 


POLYGONU]iI  BALDSCHUANICUM. 
Polygonum  EALDscHtiANicUM,  which  came  origi- 
nally from  Turkestan  (where  it  was  found  in  188i 
by  Regel),  is  a  plant  whose  branches,  woody  at  the 
base,  may  attain  a  length  of  7  yards  or  S  yards  io 
the  course  of  a  year.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
small,  heart-shaped,  glabrous,  and  of  a  beautiful 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  white,  slightly 
tinted  with  pink.  "Winged"  fruits  succeed  the 
flowers.  These  are  at  first  white,  afterwards  pink, 
and  contain  one  seed  each.  About  the  end  of  May 
this  creeper  is  covered  with  flowers,  and  blooms 
again  from  August  until  the  frost  comes.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  flower  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer,  and  its  use  for  garnishing  arbours,  trellis 
work,  walls,  or  the  stumps  of  old  trees  is  thus- 
evident.  It  grows  vigorously,  and  cares  but  little 
for  the  nature  of  the  soil,  though  it  does  not  like 
soils  which  are  too  dry.  For  decorating  walls  it  is 
preferable  to  plant  it  on  the  east  or  the  west,  for 
on  the  north  it  gives  but  few  flowers,  and  on  the 
south  the  leaves  are  often  scorched  during  the 
summer. 

During  the  summer  pinch  off  the  shoots  which 
are  useless.  The  buds  which  develop  on  the 
pinched  shoots  generally  expand  late  in  the  season. 
Pruning  consists  in  cutting  out  the  dead  wood 
and  in  suppressing  the  branches  which  have  not 
ripened,  as  well  as  those  which  have  become 
tangled. 

Contrary  to  what  has  often  been  said,  propaga- 
tion is  very  easy  and  its  methods  numerous  :  First, 
by  heeled  cuttings  about  ij  centimetres  long,  made 
in  winter  from  well-ripened  shoots,  and  put  into  a 
light  soil  in  the  greenhouse  (since  1S90  I  have 
operated  in  this  manner,  and  have  been  successful 
with  seven  or  eight  out  of  ten)  ;  second,  by  heeled 
cuttings  5  centimetres  or  G  centimetres  long,  taken 
in  January  or  February,  and  placed  in  soil  in  the 
propagating  house  ;  third,  by  small  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  wood,  .5  centimetres  or  G  centimiHres 
long,  taken  in  August,  and  put  in  sand  under  bell- 
glasses  in  the  shade.  Layering  in  winter  the 
woody  branches  give  good  results.  This  plant 
can  also  be  multiplied  by  seed,  but  this  method  is- 
rarely  employed,  for  the  seeds  are  seldom  fertile  in 
our  climate.  PolyEonum  baldschuanicum  is  hardy;, 
planted  in  a  cool  soil,  in  the  Department  of  ITndre 
on  the  banks  of  the  Creuse,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
300  feet,  it  has  since  the  spring  of  KSlll)  withstood 
a  temperature  of  14"  below  zero  (Centigrade).— 
Rene  Rambault  in  Le  Jardin. 


PLANTING    TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

Preparation  or  the  Ground. 

The  preparation  of  ground  for  the  planting  of 
trees  or  shrubbery  is  as  much  a  matter  for  con 
sideration  as  the  i(uestion  of  when  to  plant  or  what 
to  plant.  Due  importance  is  frequently  not  given 
to  this  fact.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  often  crowded 
into  holes  that  are  not  large  enough  to  permit  even 
their  roots  being  extended.  Such  planting  generally 
is  accompanied  by  a  lack  of  subsequent  cultivation, 
and  the  result  is  failure. 

A  proper  pieparation  of  the  ground  (when 
intended  for  mass  planting)  entails  ploughing  and 
subsoil  ploughing,  continued  in  cross  directions 
until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  broken  up  and 
reduced  to  a  mellow  condition.  Should  humus  or 
organic  matter  be  deficient  in  the  soil,  this  should 
be  corrected  by  a  dressing  of  stable  manure,  peat. 
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or  other  organic  matter.  This  treatment  will 
ensure  a  condition  of  the  soil  which  will  make  it 
hold  moisture  and  assimilate  fertilisers.  In  dry, 
sandy,  or  gravelly  soils  too  much  importance  cannot 
be  given  to  the  value  of  surface  mulching,  or 
constant  cultivation,  after  planting. 

For  single  specimen  trees,  or  for  widely  spaced 
trees,  holes  for  planting  should  be  prepared  of  not 
less  than  !.">  feet  square  and  .3'.  feet  deep.  If 
the  soil  is  good  a  simple  loosening  up,  with  an 
admixture  of  stable  manure  or  peat,  will  be 
sufficient  ;  if  of  sand  or  sterile  gravel,  and  the  best 
results  are  desired,  it  would  be  better  to  excavate 
the  whole  and  substitute  loam.  "  A  silk  purse 
cannot  be  made  from  a  sow's  ear,"  neither  can  a 
tree  be  grown  to  fine  proportions  unless  the  proper 
conditions  are  given. — .J.  A.  Phttigbew  in  Bullttin 
New  Eiitjland  Par/:  Superi)iff:iidtnl;<. 


THE    INDOOR   GARDEN. 

THE  TUKK'S  CAP  OK  POPES  HEAD 

CACTCS. 

(Melocactds  communis.) 

No  T  uncommon  in  the  We.st  Indian 
Islands  is  this  very  remarkable 
Cactus  ;  in  some  of  the  islands  it 
grows  in  large  quantities,  covering 
tracts  of  dry,  apparently  barren 
soils  with  its  conical,  fleshy,  spine- 
clothed  stems,  bearing  long-sleeved  red  caps. 
The  view  here  shown  is  in  the  small  island  of 
Barbuda,  one  of  the  group  known  as  the 
Windward  Islands,  where  this  Cactus  finds  all 
it  requires  in  shallow  pockets  of  soil  in  the 
hard  rock.  Some  of  the  plants  shown  must  be 
of  great  age,  judging  by  the  rate  of  growth  of 
cultivated  examples,  the  largest,  according  to 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  being  two  or  three  cen- 
turies old.  Additional  interest  attaches  to 
this  species  from  its  having  been  the  first 
Cactus  introduced  into  Europe,  living  plants 
of  it  being  known  in  London  in  1581.  Its 
manner  of  growth  is  peculiar.  The  stem  is  at 
first  globose,  becoming  cone  shaped  with  age, 
and  it  consists  of  a  mass  of  solid  sappy  flesh 
enclo.sed  in  a  thick  skin  formed  into  ridges,  on 
the  edge  of  which  are  clusters  of  .short,  stout, 
sharp  spines.  On  the  summit  of  the  stem, 
when  old,  there  is  developed  a  cushion -like 
growth  of  thickly  matted  white  hair  and 
crimson  spines,  nestling  among  which  are  the 
small  fleshy  tubular  red  flowers,  generally 
succeeded  by  the  red  berry-like  fruits  contain- 
ing seeds.  In  the  first  year  this  cushion  is 
only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  the  next 
year  half  an  inch,  and  so  on.  The  largest  iilant 
I  have  seen  in  Europe  was  at  Kew  in  ISDT,  its 
dimensions  being:  Height,  l'O  inches  ;  diameter 
at  base,  15  inches  ;  number  of  ridges,  twenty- 
two,  with  twenty  starlike  clusters  of  spines  on 
each  ridge  ;  the  "cap  "  measured  8  inches  high 
by  5  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
plant  was  about  1  cwt.  There  are  several  very 
good  examples  of  this  Cactus  at  Kew  now. 
Large  plants  are  difficult  to  establish  in  this 
country  ;  Kew  is,  therefore,  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  obtain  a  supply  from  the  curator  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Antigua  (Mr,  VV.  N.  Sands), 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  photograph 
here  shown.  W.  W. 

EARLY  -  FLOWERING  BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 
Among  desirable  bulbs  and  roots  for  forcing,  and 
with  the  object  of  producing  a  regular  supply 
of  flowers  from  Christmas  onwards,  the  various 
forms  of  Iris  are  most  valuable.  Their  cultiva- 
tion is  easy,  very  little  forcing  is  required,  and 
the  price  is  low.  For  a  few  pounds  a  collec- 
tion of  bulbs  may  be  had  which  will  produce  a 
charming  lot  of  flowers  during  the  period  named. 


A  gritty,  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  leaf-soil  or  old 
Mushroom  bed  manure  and  some  silver  sand  spread 
about  the  bulbs  or  rhizomes  suits  them  well.  Iris 
reticulata  and  others  of  this  section  require  only  a 
cold  frame  and  the  protection  of  a  mac  in  frosty 
weather  to  have  them  in  bloom  by  Christmas  ;  six 
to  eight  bulbs  in  a  5-inoh  pot  will  produce  a 
charming  pot  of  choice  small  flowers.  These  may 
be  followed  by  I.  persica  Heldreichi  and  the 
Spanish  Iris,  which  require  but  little  forcing. 
They  make  more  foliage,  and  the  flowers  are  borne 
on  stout,  fairly  long  stems,  which  make  them  use- 
ful for  cutting.  The  flowers  are  durable,  and  also 
stand  for  a  long  time  after  being  cut.  Allium 
neapolitanum  is  anotlier  bulbous  plant  worthy  of ' 
more  general  cultivation.  These  may  be  potted  three 
to  five  bulb=i  ill  a  pol,  antl  if  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
and  covered  witli  fibre  or  fine  ashes  until  root 
action  is  well  established,  then  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  light  greenhouse  and  given  a  tem- 
perature of  45'^  to  50".  Anemone  coronaria,  stel- 
lata,  and  fulgens  may  be  had  in  bloom  during  i 
midwinter  by  planting  the  roots  2  inches  to 
3  inches  apart  in  boxes  filled  with  light  rich  soil, 
placing  them  in  a  cold  frame  until  growth  is  well 
advanced,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  light 
position  in  a  greenhouse,  where  they  will  produce 
a  mass  of  useful  flowers  for  cutting. 

The  Ca/orliorti,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  not  3'et 
in  general  favour.  They  may  be  grown  in  pots 
in  light,  sandy  soil,  and  should  be  plunged 
3  inches  or  4  inches  overhead  in  fine  ashes,  and 
during  the  winter  be  protected  from  damp  by 
having  a  light  supported  on  brick  piers  placed  [ 
over  them  until  growth  commences,  when  they  i 
may  be  placed  in  a  pit  or  cool  house  until  they 
come  into  flower.  One  of  the  most  useful  for 
early  spring  is  the  early-flowering  section  of 

iUadiolui,  such  varieties  as  Blushing  Bride, 
cardinalis,  Colvillei,  formosissima,  insignis.  Prince 
of  Orange,  Lucretia,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  &c.  These 
should  be  potted  five  to  seven  bulbs  in  a  (i-inch  pol 
in  light  rich  soil.  The  pots  may  be  plunged  in  fine 
ashes  on  a  sound  dry  bottom  out  of  doors  or  in  a 


cold  frame.  As  growth  commences  raise  thera  out 
of  the  plunging  material  and  gradually  inure  them, 
to  light.  Then  force  them  gently  according  to  the 
time  they  are  wanted.  Lachenalia  pendula  gigantea 
is  also  a  desirable  bulbous  plant  for  either  pot  or 
basket  cultivation.  This  should  be  grown  in  a 
greenhouse  and  introduced  to  a  little  heat  as 
growth  progresses. 

Frili/Zarics. — Aurea,  Meleagris,  imperialis,  kam- 
schatica,  and  pudica  should  also  now  be  potted  up, 
placing  three  to  six  bulbs  in  a  pot  in  almost  any 
ordinary  soil.  Treated  similarly  to  the  Gladiolus- 
and  other  things  named  above  they  add  variety 
and  interest  to  the  show  houses  or  conservatory 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year.     J.  .Jaques. 


SOME    NEGLECTED    PLANTS. 

Clerodrxuron  DISPARIFOLH7M.  — This  is  rarely 
seen,  yet  well  worth  including  in  a  collection  of 
warm  hou^e  plants.  It  grows  5  feet  or  G  feet  high, 
and  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  and  upon  short  lateral 
growths  also  panicles  of  white  faintly-scented 
flowers  are  prnduoed,  and  make  a  pretty  display. 
In  the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew  this  Clerodendron- 
is  planted  m  a  narrow  border  quite  close  to  the- 
side  of  the  house,  and  there,  with  little  soil  andi 
plenty  of  moisture,  particularly  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  thrives  well.     It  is  a  native  of  Malay. 

J/joiima  rllijitala,  in  the  same  house,  affords  an 
exctsllent  example  of  the  luxuriant  manner  that 
tropical  climbers  will  grow  even  in  hot  houses  in, 
this  country,  for  it  has  almost  encircled  the  Water 
Lily  pond  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the  house. 
During  the  summer  and  even  well  into  the  autumn- 
Howers  are  never  absent  so  continued  is  the  succes- 
sion, for  the  individual  blooms  do  not  last  long. 
They  are  of  a  lilac-purple  colour.  The  appearance 
of  pillars  in  the  stove  would  be  much  improved  if 
covered  with  this  Ipoma'a,  for  besides  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  flowers,  the  deeply  divided  leaves 
are  handsome  in  themselves.  The  plant  grows 
freely  during  the  summer,  and  needs  to  be  pruned 
hard  in  winter. 
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Satichezia  iiohilis  is  well  worth  growing  as  a 
foliage  plant ;  its  chief  value  lies  in  the  leaves, 
■which  are  fairly  large,  green,  and  prettily  striped 
with  yellow.  It  grows  to  about  the  same  size  a5  a 
Croton,  and,  in  fact,  might  well  be  made  use  of 
with  Crotons,  Drac;enas,  &c. ,  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, although  probably  it  would  not  withstand 
much  exposure  to  cold  and  draughts.  It  is  worthy 
to  rank  among  the  best  ornamental  foliage  plants, 
even  if  always  kept  in  the  stove.  The  yellow 
tubular  flowers  are  enclosed  in  reddish  green  bracts, 
and  add  not  a  little  to  the  plant's  attractiveness. 

Ruellia  macrantha,  with  ratlier  large  rose-coloured 
flowers,  is  comparatively  rarely  seen  in  gardens,  yet 
it  is  a  plant  of  considerable  beauty.  The  flowers, 
which  remind  one  a  good  deal  of  a  single  blooni  in 
a  Rhododendron  truss,  are  of  a  very  attractive 
colour,  and  being  of  good  size  at  once  attract 
attention.      This   Ruelha  is  of   easy  culture,   and 


cuttings  inserted  in  the  spring  strike. readily.  A 
stove  or  intermediate  house  is  necessary  for  the 
best  results  to  be  obtained. 

Iponusa  ruhro-ai:rulea.  —  Several  notes  have 
lately  appeared  in  The  GARnEN  about  this  beauti- 
ful climbing  plant  and  its  value  out  of  doors  in 
the  south-wesl  counties  of  England.  From  expe- 
rience of  it  under  glass  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
worthy  of  every  encouragement.  No  hot  house 
climber  that  I  know  has  more  lovely  flowers. 
They  are  a  rich,  rather  pale  blue  (sky  blue  would, 
perhaps,  best  describe  them,  if  a  sky  such  as  one 
sees  in  the  south  of  France  or  Italy  would  be  under- 
stood), fading  as  they  age  to  a  reddish  colour. 
They  last  but  one  day,  but  fully  make  up  in  beauty 
what  they  lack  in  persistence.  A  pillar  or  rafter 
covered  with  this  Ipomjea  in  flower  is  a  lovely 
sight,  and  one  that  to  be  appreciated  must  be  seen. 
In  the  T  range  at  Kew  several  plants  are  grown, 


and  at  the  present  time  are  flowering  well.  Private 
gardeners  might  with  great  advantage  introduce  a 
tew  plants  of  Ipomaja  rubro-co-rulea  into  their  hot 
houses,  for  one  does  not  often  see  it  outside  botanic 
gardens.  It  is  the  case  with  this  as  with  many 
more  valuable  and  beautiful  plants  ;  if  they  were 
only  better  known  they  would  be  more  widely 
grown.  ' 

Eraiiihevium  Anrlersoni  may  also  legitimately  be 
classed  among  neglected  plants.  It  does  not  make 
a  striking  display  it  is  true,  but  its  flowers  are 
very  pretty,  freely  produced,  and  make  the  plant 
a  valuable  one  for  decorative  purposes.  They  are 
white,  except  for  the  lip,  which  is  covered  with 
purple  spots,  and  are  produced  in  small  heads  at 
the  apex  of  the  shoot.  Like  other  Eranthemums, 
E.  Andersoni  is  easily  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  men- 
tion another  Eranthenium  (p^.  pulchellum),  now 
known  as  Diedalacanthus  nervosus,  a  most  useful 
plant  that  bears  blue  flowers,  and  is  especially 
valuable  in  late  autumn  and  winter.  It  continues 
to  flower  throughout  a  long  period  ;  it  may  be 
easily  increased  by  cuttings  also.  Old  plants  cut 
back  and  grown  on  again  the  following  year  pro- 
duce a  profusion  of  flowers. 

Sthjmaphylla  ciliatum.  —  This  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a  stove  climbing  plant,  bearing 
Oncidium-like  flowers.  These  are  of  a  rich  yellow 
colour,  and  in  shape  much  resemble  those  of  an 
Oncidium.  It  has  the  merit  of  flowering  for 
many  weeks.  Brazil  is  the  home  of  this  climber, 
whose  growth  is  rather  slender.  Careful  watering 
is  more  necessary  than  with  plants  of  a  robust 
habit  of  growth.  A.  P.  H. 
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LEAliWORK:     MEKCDUV    AT    MliLBOUR-NK    HALL,    DERBY 


Leadwoek. 

(Continued  from   page   301.) 
A  S  might  be  e.xpected,  in  England,  where 
/%  marble    is   rare,    and   may   not  be 

/  \  exposed  to  our  humid  climate  with 
I — ^  impunity,  leadwork  for  garden 
/  \  decoration  soon  began  to  be  very 
popular,  and  there  are  still  to  be 
found  in  many  old  Caroline  and  early  Georgian 
gardens  admirable  and  e.xceedingly  well- 
preserved  leaden  casts  of  renowned  statues. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  these  statues  were 
coated  with  white  or  cream-coloured  paint, 
and  even  bedaubed  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  Not  many  years  ago  I  was  surprised 
to  find  in  an  old  garden  in  Norfolk  that  some 
large  vases  which  looked  as  if  they  were  made 
of  terra-cotta  turned  out,  on  being  scraped 
with  a  knife,  to  be  in  reality  lead.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  concealing  this  material,  since 
nothing  makes  a  liner  effect  against  a  back- 
ground of  that  rich  yet  soft  and  varied  green 
which  is  so  peculiarly  Engli-sh  than  the  dull 
silver  grey  of  lead.  Gray  evidently  admired 
our  older  sort  of  English  garden,  with  its 
leaden  statues  and  vases,  for  he  says  in  one  of 
his  letters  dated  from  Pembroke  College,  1769  : 
"  How  charming  it  must  be  to  walk  in  one's 
own  garden  and  sit  on  a  bench  in  the  open 
air  with  a  fountain  and  a  leaden  statue,  and 
a  rolling  stone  and  an  arbour.  Have  a  care, 
though,  of  sore  throat  and  the  agoe"  (sic). 
Throughout  the  last  century  leaden  statues 
reigned  supreme,  not  only  in  lordly  gardens  in 
the  country,  but  in  those  of  the  metropolis, 
and  to  this  day  in  the  dilapidated  gardens  at 
the  back  of  many  old  houses  in  Bloomsbury 
there  may  be  found  leaden  statues  and  vases 
and  some  e.-itremely  large  tanks.  In  the  house 
No.  12,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  is  a  very 
handsome  leaden  tank  of  the  time  of  (Jueen 
Anne,  bearing  the  initials  "A.  R."  and  the 
date  1707. 

The  Dutch  modeller  A'an  Nost  established 
himself  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
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in  St.  ilartin's  Lane  as  a  lead  statuary  in  !  differences  being  founded  on  small  characters 
■succession  to  Mr.  Cheere,  who  had  served  his  j  which  are  not  always  constant.  Seven  is  the 
time  for  many  years  with  his  brother,  Sir  number  given  as  inhabiting  the  Himalayas  in 
H.  Cheere,  in  the  same  business.  It  seems  '  the  "  Flora  of  British  India,"  but  if  critically 
that  both  predecessor  and  successor  did  a  I  revised  on  Reichenbaoh's  lines  the  number 
very  important  business,  and  cast  in  lead  from  that  region  would  probably  be  trebled, 
figures,  as  large  as  life,  which,  Heaven  forgive'  The  genus  is  also  well  represented  in  China, 
'them  1  "they  frequently  painted 
to  resemble  Nature."  Their 
stock  included  representations 
'of  Venus,  Juno,  Minerva,  and 
the  Apollo  Belvedere,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Punch,  Harlequin  and 
Columbine,  Moors,  haymakers 
•"  resting  on  their  rakes,"  game- 
keepers, and  Roman  soldiers 
-"  with  fire-locks."  They  seem, 
above  all,  to  have  done  a 
^specially  brisk  trade  in  the 
reproductions  of  a  certain 
African  slave  upholding  a 
sundial  on  Ins  head,  a  specimen 
•of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Temple  Gardens.  This 
particular  statue  appears  to 
.have  been  brought  from  Italy 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century 
•by  Holies,  Lord  Clare.  I  think, 
however,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
a  cast  of  a  bronze  by  Petro 
Tacca,  the  sculptor  of  the 
famous  group  of  galley  slaves 
in  the  Piazza  at  Leghorn, 
identical  with  it  in  every  way, 
■vvhich  I  have  seen  in  .several 
Italian  gardens,  notably  at 
Florence.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  this  African  is  an  old 
stager,  and  a  very  admirable 
•one,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  some 
of  our  modern  lead  workers 
■do  not  reproduce  him,  for  he 
is  highly  decorative,  looks  ad- 
mirable in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
and  would  doubtless  appear 
■even  more  pictures(iue  amid 
the  sylvan  surroundings  of  a 
country  garden.  A'ery  delight- 
ful, too,  are  the  pretty  groups 
of  Cupids  at  Melbourne,  which, 
judging  from  their  style,  are 
apparently  of  French  work- 
manship of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE    ACONITUMS. 

ENTIRELY  confined  to 
the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere is  this  exten- 
sive genus,  its  species 
being  chiefly  Euro- 
]iean  and  Northern 
Asiatic,  a  few  only  being  found 
in  North  America.  The  nomen- 
■clature  is  in  a  state  of  some 
confusion  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  names  and  various 
■opinions  of  different  autho- 
rities. While  the  "  Genera 
Plantarum "  gives  eighteen  as 
the  number  of  species  con- 
tained in  the  genus,  the  "  Kew 
Index"  recognises  over  sixty.  Reichenbach, 
who  made  a  critical  study  of  the  genus, 
described  and  figured  about  seventy  species. 
Many  of  these,  however,  closely  resemble  each 
other  in  habit  and  form  of  flower,  the  specific 
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From  a  drawing  made  at  Keiv.) 


eight  species  being  enumerated  in  the  "  Flora 
Sinensis,"  but  since  this  was  published  other 
species  have  been  found  and  described,  con- 
siderably increasing  the  total.  In  North 
America  only  five  species  are  found. 


Mostly  tall  growing  perennials  of  handsome 
appearance,  .some  are  inhabitants  of  woods, 
others  are  alpines  growing  in  mountain 
pastures,  while  some  are  found  in  moist,  humid 
places  as  those  in  the  Himalayas.  Few  flowers 
are  more  curiously  formed  than  those  of  this 
genus.  Their  ornamental  part  is  the  caly.x, 
which  is  divided  into  five 
sepals,  the  upper  one  of  which 
forms  a  kind  of  helmet,  sup- 
ported by  two  large  side  sepals, 
while  the  other  two,  which  are 
much  smaller,  hang  down 
behind.  Beneath  the  helmet 
are  the  petals,  curiously  folded 
up  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
pouch  at  the  upper  end,  while 
the  other  is  drawn  out  into 
a  kind  of  claw,  these  curiously 
formed  petals  being  called 
nectaries. 

The  fiowers  are  produced  in 
panicled  racemes  of  varying 
density  and  length,  the  colour 
ranging  from  blue  to  purple, 
pale  yellow,  and  white.  The 
leaves  are  variable,  being  finely 
divided  into  linear  lobes  in 
some  species,  whilst  the  leaves 
of  others  are  almost  entire. 
The  roots  are  partly  fleshy, 
generally  forming  small  Radish- 
like tubers  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  These 
tubers  are  poisonous  in  most 
of  the  different  species. 

Most  Aconites  grow  with 
luxuriance  in  good  rich  soil, 
but  this  is  not  essential,  as 
they  are  not  at  all  particular, 
flourishing  in  the  most  indif- 
ferent soil.  The  stronger 
growing  species  and  varieties 
are  especially  suitable  for  plant- 
ing in  open  woods  or  for  use 
in  tlio  herbaceous  border,  soon 
making  strong  clumps,  which 
are  very  effective.  By  lifting 
the  plants  and  separating  the 
tubers  in  the  late  autumn  after 
ilowering,  or  in  the  spring, 
the  former  for  preference, 
they  may  be  rapidly  increased, 
as  also  by  seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe.  The  following  is  a  selec- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct species  in  cultivation  : — 

A.  Anthora  (Wholesome 
Wolf's-bane).— Rather  a  dwarf 
species,  with  palmate  leaves 
cut  into  linear  lobes,  and  yellow 
fiowers  in  a  lax  raceme.  The 
upper  sepal  of  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  is  exactly  in  the 
shape  of  a  helmet,  having  even 
a  little  peak  in  front  like  a 
traveller's  cap.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  species, 
probably  due  to  its  wide  dis- 
tribution, which  extends  over 
Europe  and  Northern  Asi^a.  It 
flowers  from  June  to  August. 
Introduced  before  1.596. 

A.  barbatum  (the  Bearded 
Wolf's-bane).  —  In  cultivation 
since  1807,  this  singular  species 
has  yellowish  flowers,  densely  bearded  at  the 
lower  part  with  long  white  hairs.  The  helmet 
is  conical,  forming  a  long,  narrow  pointed  cap. 
It  varies  in  height,  according  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  from  2  feet  to  6  feet 
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high.  Known  also  as  A.  squarrosum,  this 
species  is  a  native  of  Siberia.     July. 

A.  Ciirmichaelit.— This  species  is  met  with 
in  cultivation  under  the  name  of  A.  autumnale, 
growing  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  with  dark 
blue-purple  flowers  in  August.     China. 

A.  chiiiense. — A  very  handsome  species, 
known  also  under  the  names  of  A.  Fortunei 
and  A.  japonicum.  Its  stout,  branched  stems 
attain  a  height  of  from  4  feet  to  6  feet,  bearing 
large  compound  racemes  of  intense  bright  blue 
flowers.  The  lower  leaves  are  large,  on 
moderately  long,  channelled  petioles,  deeply  cut 
into  three  cuneate  segments  almost  to  the 
petiole,  the  upper  leaves  being  almost  sessile 
and  gradually  passing  into  more  or  less  entire 
bracts  among.st  the  upper  flowers.  A  native  of 
China,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1833. 
August. 

A.  Columbia  num. — Rather  a  weak -growing 
plant,  2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  bearing  lax,  pubes- 
cent panicles  of  small,  pale  dull  blue  flowers, 
the  helmet  of  which  is  higher  than  broad. 
Known  also  under  the  name  of  A.  nasutum, 
this  species  inhabits  moist  ground  from  British 
Columbia  to  California  and  east  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

A.  heterophyllum. — This  distinct  and  orna- 
mental sjiecies  is  found  on  the  lofty  mountains 
of  the  Himalayas,  9,00(.)  feet  to  10,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
leaves,  the  upper  ones  being  sessile,  cordate, 
■with  a  toothed  margin,  and  the  lower  ones  on 
long  petioles,  deeply  tootlied,  and  sometimes 
slightly  lobed.  The  flowers,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  a  panicled  raceme,  are  large  and 
roundish,  with  a  semi-circular,  pubescent 
helmet.  The  entire  leaves  of  this  species  are 
characteristic  of  all  the  Nepaul  species,  two 
other  closely  allied  ones  being  A.  ovatum  and 
A.  cordatum.     Introduced  in  1840. 

A.  Lycoctonuin  (common  Wolf's-bane). — A 
rather  slender-growing  plant,  with  stems  4  feet 
to  6  feet  high,  bearing  pubescent,  branching 
racemes  of  good-sized,  livid  violet  flowers. 
The  bottom  of  the  helmet  is  cylindrical,  with 
an  elongated  beak.  A  native  of  Europe,  it 
flowers  in  July.    1596. 

A.  JVapdlus  (common  Monk's-hood). — Per- 
haps few  plants  are  more  common  in  gardens 
than  this  species  in  its  various  forms,  its  tall  and 
vigorous  habit  of  growth  and  its  showy  flowers 
making  it  a  general  favourite.  Distributed 
over  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  it  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  several  centuries,  and  is 
frequently  found  wild  in  England,  though 
these  are  probably  escapes  from  gardens. 
There  is  a  white  variety  of  this  species,  and 
also  one  with  variegated  blue  and  white  flowers. 

A.  orientale  (pale  yellow  Wolf's-bane). — 
Closely  allied  to  A.  Lycoctonum  and  A. 
vulparia,  this  hardy  perennial  is  a  native  of 
the  mountiin  pastures  of  the  Caucasus, 
flowering  in  July  and  August.  It  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  a  wild  state,  having  white  flowers. 
Also  known  as  A.  ochroleucum.     1794. 

A.  pitnictdatuni,. — A  very  pretty  species  from 
the  lightness  of  its  elevated  helmet,  its  hairy 
or  pube.scent  panicles  of  large  violet  flowers 
and  flexuous  stems  2  feet  to  3  feet  high. 
Flowering  in  August,  it  is  a  native  of  the 
European  Alps,  and  was  introduced  in  1800. 
A  closely  allied  species  is  A.  cernuum. 

A.  redinatum. — An  inhabitant  of  wet  woods 
on  mountain  sides  in  the  Alleghanies,  with 
stems  2  feet  to  3  feet  high  and  loose,  leafy, 
rather  few-flowered  panicles  of  dull  white  or 
yellowish  flowers  varying  to  purple. 

A.  rostriitui/i  (the  Beaked  Monk's-hood).— A 
very  distinct  and  i)retty  species,  known  by  its 
elongated,  compressed  helmet.  Flowering  in 
July  and  August,  it  only  gets  from  2  feet  to 


3  feet  high,  producing  its  numerous  violet- 
coloured  flowers  in  a  spreading  panicle  :  a 
native  of  the  Alps  of  Central  Europe,  it  has 
been  in  cultivation  since  17.52  ;  variable  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers — there  is  a  pure  white 
variety,  and  another  one  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  violet  or  blue. 

A.  sfieiv/cianuin.. — A  very  showy  plant,  which 
produces  its  large  purple-shaded  flowers  in 
August.  When  grown  in  good  soil  it  attains 
to  a  height  of  4  feet  to  .'i  feet.  It  is  a  native 
of  Austria,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1820. 
A.  .s.  var.  bicolor  is  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
with  blue  and  white  flowers. 

A.  uncinifum. — A  handsome  tall-growing 
species,  with  panicles  of  large  deep  purple 
flowers.  It  is  the  best  and  most  showy  of  the 
American  species.  The  broad,  lobed  leaves  are 
firm  in  texture,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  on 
loose  panicles,  with  diverging  branches.  The 
hood  of  the  flower  is  half  an  inch  high  and 
strongly  saccate.  It  grows  in  moist  ground 
along  the  mountains  from  Georgia  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  flowers  in  late  summer. 

A.  variegatum. — A  very  elegant  little  plant, 
varying  in  its  diflerent  forms  from  1  foot  to 
6  feet  in  height.  The  typical  plant  grows 
about  2  feet,  having  flowers  variegated  blue 
and  white.  There  is  a  form  with  white  flower;-. 
Native  of  the  Alps  of  Central  Europe  ;  it  was 
introduced  in  1,597. 

A.  volubile. — A  Siberian  species,  distinct  on 
account  of  its  twining  stem,  a  character  not  at 
all  common  in  this  genus.  The  flowers  are 
blue,  with  a  sub-conical  helmet,  the  boles  of 
the  leaves  being  pinnate,  with  linear  lobes. 

A.  Vulparia.  —  Somewhat  similar  to  A. 
Lycoctonum  in  form  of  flower  but  not  in 
colour.  It  is  sometimes  met  with  under  the 
latter  name.  The  pale  yellow  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  crowded  racemes  on  stems  1  foot  to 
3  feet  high.  The  helmet  of  the  flower  is  cylin- 
drical, with  a  stretched-out  beak.  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  it  was  introduced  in  1821.  There  are 
several  well-marked  forms  of  this  species,  two 
of  the  most  distinct  being  A.  V.  carpaticum, 
with  flowers  of  a  lurid  colour  sometimes  varie- 
gated with  yellow,  from  the  Carpathian  Jloun- 
tains  ;  and  A.  V.  moldavica,  with  violet  flowers, 
from  Moldavia. 

A.  Wilsoni,  the  subject  of  the  illustration,  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  late-flowering  kinds. 
It  is  a  tall,  handsome,  erect-growing  plant, 
commencing  to  flower  in  the  beginning  of 
September.  After  the  terminal  raceme  is  over 
branches  are  produced  lower  down  the  stem, 
e.xtending  the  flowering  season  till  the  end  of 
October  ;  well  known  by  the  name  of  A. 
Fischeri,  under  wbich  it  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  :  this  plant  is  also  met 
with  as  A.  autumnale  and  A.  californicum. 
When  collecting  in  China  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons'  collector,  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  found  this 
)ilant  and  sent  it  home.  Flowering  at  Coombe 
Wood  nursery  in  1902,  it  proved  to  be  identical 
with  the  plant  figured  in  the  Botanical  J/aga- 
,-//t6  as  Fischeri.  A.  Fischeri,  however,  as 
figured  by  lleichenbaeh  is  a  diflerent  plant, 
so  a  new  name  was  necessary  for  this,  the 
name  adopted  being  Wilsoni,  after  the  finder  ; 
flowers  violet  in  colour  on  stems  ">  feet  to 
6  feet  high. 

Kew.  W.  Irvinc. 


AN  HOUR  WITH   THE   HOLLYHOCK. 

(Continued  from pKige  SfiU.) 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  planting,  it  should 
be  dug  two-spit  deep.  Where  spring  planting 
is  intended,  throw  up  the  earth  in  ridges  in 
autumn,  that  it  may  become  mellowed  by  the 
vrinter's  frost.  In  all  cases  this  practice  is  bene- 


ficial, but  it  is  especially  so  where  the  soil  is  of 
close  texture  or  retentive  of  moisture.  A 
good  dressing  of  manure,  not  too  far  decom- 
posed, may  be  strewed  over  the  soil  previous 
to  ridging,  and  mixed  in  during  the  ojieration. 
One  advantage  of  this  is,  the  manure  will  keep- 
the  clods  light  and  give  the  sun  and  air  a  free- 
entry  ;  and,  further,  the  soil  will  become  more 
evenly  impregnated  with  the  nutritious  pro- 
perties of  the  manure  as  they  are  washed  down 
by  the  rain.  One  point,  when  planting  of  too- 
great  importance  to  be  overlooked,  is  the  state 
of  the  ground.  To  use  a  common  gardening 
phrase,  the  earth  should  "  move  like  an  ash- 
heap  "  at  the  time  this  work  is  done  ;  rather 
would  we  wait  a  fortnight  beyond  the  most 
advantageous  sea.son  than  ]ilant  when  the- 
ground  is  wet  or  clammy.  The  plants  .should 
be  set  firmly  in  the  ground  3  feet  apart,  not 
too  low,  pressing  the  soil  well  round  the  neck 
with  the  hands  or  by  a  gentle  stroke  of  the 
foot.  This  done  watering  must  be  attended 
to  if  the  season  be  dry,  using  weak  liquid 
manure,  breaking  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  a  hoe  the  day  after  the  water  is  given. 
Frequent  loosening  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
indeed  an  important  part  of  culture,  and  should 
be  attended  to  throughout  the  whole  of  the^ 
growing  season. 

Autumn  planting  is  very  good  for  hardy 
free-growing  sorts,  provided  the  plants  are- 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  planted  out  early  ia 
October ;  otherwise  we  should  advise  their 
being  kept  in  pots  under  glass  during  winter^ 
and  transferred  to  their  permanent  places  early 
in  May.  Vigorous  healthy  plants  of  hardy 
sorts,  when  well  established,  seldom  suffer 
much  from  the  frost  of  winter  when  growing 
in  the  open  air  provided  the  soil  be  well 
drained  ;  but  where  the  sorts  are  delicate,  the 
plants  feeble,  or  not  well  rooted,  it  is  far 
otherwise.  We  know  an  instance  of  an  amateur 
losing  nearly  one-half  of  his  stock  during 
winter,  the  plants  being  in  the  condition  last 
described.  In  all  cases  it  is  a  wise  precaution 
to  earth  up  the  plants  remaining  in  the  ground 
at  the  close  of  autumn,  that  the  rain  may  not 
settle  around  them  ;  and  if  a  few  small  hand- 
glasses can  be  spared  to  shelter  any  rare  or 
delicate  kinds  .so  much  the  better.  Bloomed 
seedlings  are  almost  invariably  strong,  and  may 
be  transferred  to  a  permanent  .situation  in  the 
garden  immediately  that  the  flowering  is  over  ; 
other  seedlings,  whether  raised  in  autumn  or 
spring,  should  never  be  planted  out  until  the 
end  of  April  or  early  in  May. 

When  transplanting  is  done  in  autumn,  the 
plants  should  be  guarded  during  the  first 
winter  against  the  injurious  ett'ects  that  may 
arise  from  changes  of  the  weather.  When  a> 
sudden  thaw  succeeds  frost  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  the  plants  upheaved,  and  their 
roots  partially  exposed.  It  may  sometimes  be 
advisable  to  rejilant  them  ;  but  in  most  cases- 
the  necessary  end  may  be  attained  by  drawing 
the  soil  around  them  when  dry  and  jiressing 
them  gently  back  with  the  foot. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  season  of 
flowering  may  be  greatly  prolonged  by  striking 
and  transjilanting  at  diflerent  seasons.  There 
is  a  great  ditt'erence  in  the  period  of  flowering 
between  plants  removed  early  in  autumn  and 
late  in  spring ;  and  of  this  we  may  avail  our- 
selves to  lengthen  the  succession  or  to  obtain 
a  full  bloom  early  or  late,  as  particular  circum- 
stances may  re(|uire.  Early-rooted  cuttings- 
and  old  plants  may  be  induced  to  bloom  in 
July,  and  late-rooted  cuttings  and  spring- 
grown  seedlings  in  November.  Hence  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
flowers  for  four  successive  months.  This  is  a 
feature  in  the  Hollyhock  well  worth  noticing. 
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As  is  well  known,  many  of  our  noble 
mansions  are  little  visited  by  their  i)roprietors 
except  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and 
every  effort  is  renuired  to  make  the  garden  as 
attractive  as  possible  at  those  seasons.  In 
such  cases  the  Hollyhock  is  an  indispen.sable 
flower,  and  should  be  planted  in  masses  of 
colour,  especially  in  those  situations  where 
seen  from  the  principal  walks  or  windows  of 
the  mansion. 

Every  flower  has  its  enemies.  The  Dahlia 
has  to  battle  with  the  thrip  and  earwig  ;  the 
Pink  and  Carnation  reciuire  protection  from 
the  wire-worm  ;  the  enemies  of  the  Kose  are 
"legion,"  and  the  Hollyhock  suffers  from  the 
slug.  It  is  in  winter  and  early  spring  that 
the.se  creatures  feast  on  the  leaves  with  most 
relish  ;  and  as  a  preference  is  shown  to  the 
youngest  the  loss  is  all  the  greater,  for  they 
are  most  actively  engaged  in  administering  to 
the  wants  of  the  plants.  Happily  for  us  our 
enemy  is  not  remarkable  for  agility.  Slug- 
traps  are  numerous  and  well  known  to  all  who 


protection.  For  this  purpose  an  inverted 
tiower  pot  answers  admirably.  It  may  be 
placed  over  the  plant  in  the  evening,  and 
removed  again  with  the  rising  of  the  sun.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  at  this  stage  of 
culture  that  the  Hollyhock  is  a  lover  of 
moisture,  and  water  should  be  given  abun- 
dantly, especially  during  dry  weather. 

William  Paul,  F.L.S. 
(To  he  continued.) 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

HARDY  FRUITS  IN   SEASON. 
Pear  Marechal  de  la  Coub. 

UNDER  the  name  of  Conseiller  de  la  Coiir 
this  Pear  isi  equally  well  known. 
Although  it  has  been  grown  in  this 
country  fur  at  least  half  a  century  I 
do  not  think  its  merits  have  ever  been 
fully  recognised  by  fruit  growers.  In 
the  southern  counties  I  consider  this  variety  one  of 
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PEAR  MAKECHAL  DE  LA  COUB.     (Slight  recucliun.) 


possess  a  garden.  A  pair  of  keen  eyes,  aided  | 
by  a  bright  light  in  the  morning  or  evening  | 
during  moist  weather,  yiroves  a  most  effective 
method  of  checking  their  ravages.  A  less 
troublesome  one  is  perhaps  to  strew  a  few 
Cabbage  leaves  around  the  plants.  Beneath 
these  the  little  creatures  take  refuge,  and  may 
be  easily  caught  and  destroyed.  Some  are 
exceedingly  minute,  and  to  guard  against  them 
it  is  well  to  strew  lime,  wood-ashes,  or  soot 
around  the  plants. 

Fogging  of  the  leaves  in  winter  is  very  j 
prevalent  among  Hollyhocks.  The  plant  is  then 
in  a  state  of  comparative  rest  ;  the  leaves  are 
very  apt  to  decay,  and  if  they  are  not  speedily 
removed  the  contagion  spreads.  As  a  preven- 
tive of  this  evil  the  fratne  should  be  set  in  a 
sunny  place,  and  too  much  air  can  scarcely  be 
given,  provided  moisture  and  severe  frost  be 
excluded. 

As  frost  is  not  tmusual  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May— the  time  we  recommend  for 
spring  planting— the  plants  which  have  been 
brought  from  a  frame  will  still  re(iuire  some 


our  best  early  Xoveniber  Pears,  and  though  of 
course  it  cannot  compete  with  Doyenne  du  Comice 
as  regards  flavour,  it  is  excellent  when  well  grown. 
Many  like  its  sub-acid  flavour.  The  fruits  are  very 
handsome  when  gathered  from  wall  trees,  but  I 
find  our  best  flavoured  fruits  are  those  grown  on 
pyramid  trees  in  a  well-drained  soil.  The  late  Mr. 
Blackmore  thought  this  one  of  the  finest  Pears 
grown.  For  heavy  land  I  do  not  recommend  it  ; 
the  tree  is  hardy  and  a  good  grower.  (_)n  a  chalk 
soil  it  does  well  as  a  standard  if  grown  on  the 
Quince  stock,  and  is  much  valued  as  a  market 
variety  during  early  November.  S.  W. 


CHOOSING    APPLE    TREES. 

(Continued  from  page  310.) 
Having  decided  upon  the  form  of  the  tree  it  is 
intended  to  purchase,  and  the  time  of  the  year  the 
fruit  should  be  in  season,  there  are  still  several 
other  things  to  be  thought  of.  As  regards  the 
season  the  catalogues  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently 
helpful,  though  if  the  same  Apple  is  grown  in  two 
different  soils  in  the  same  year  in  the  same  part  of 
the  country — for  adjacent  fields  sometimes  differ 
1  as   to   soil— the  Apples  from    the  one   may  be  in 


season  a  month  earlier  or  later  than  those  from  the 
other.      It   is   always   a   temptation    to  plant  the 
finest  Apples   that   can    be   got — though    there   is 
pretty  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  which  are 
the   finest — but,   as  stated   above,   the  very  finest 
sorts,   like  the   most   beautiful   strains  of   certain 
flowers,  need  a  deal  of  culture,  and  unless  one  has 
very  favourable  conditions  indeed  for  Apple  culture, 
and   is   prepared    to    give   them    a    good   deal   of 
personal  attention,  or  to  commit  them  to  the  atten- 
tion  of    a   skilled    gardener,    it   is    better   to    be 
contented  with  good  and  well-tried  sorts  that  are 
hardy  and  prclitic.     It  does  not  always  pay  to  buy 
the  newest  Apples,  for  every  Apple  at  its  intro- 
duction   is   very    much    puffed,   especially   by   the 
nurseryman  introducing  it,  and  it  very  often  does 
not   justify   afterwards   the   encomiums    bestowed 
upon  it.     As  an  instance,   I  may   mention  that  I 
happen    to  live  in   the   district  where   the  Queen 
Apple  was   introduced.      It  was   much  talked  of, 
and   everybody  in  the  district  who  was  planting 
Apples  then  planted  one  or  more  trees  of  it,  and 
though  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicately  beautiful 
Apples  on  the  exhibition  table,   I  imagine  few  of 
those  who  have  the  tree  would  plant  it  if  they  had 
their  time  over  again.     Certainly  I  should  not 
do  so,  but  my  tree  has   been  planted   twelve 
years,  and  I  do  not  care  to  do  away  with  it. 
Before  buying  trees  it  is  advisable  to  go  to  an 
autumn  fruit  show,  where  much  may  often  be 
learned.     For  instance,  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  weight  of  Apples,  and  though   this   is 
not  of   so    much    importance    in    the   case    of 
dessert  Apples,  yet   it   is  not  without   signi- 
ficance, as  a  heavy  Apple  means   firmness  of 
texture  and  juiciness,  while  a  light  one  means 
wooUiness   or   pithiness.      But    with    cooking 
Apples  it  is  of    much  importance.       We  have 
all  heard    the    remark    upon   cutting   into   an 
Apple   pie,    "  How     these    Apples   have   gone 
down  :"     When  this  takes  place  to  an  excep- 
tional degree,  it  is  because  the  Apples  are  of 
a  light  texture,  whereas  when  Apples  of  a  good 
solid   texture  are   used    the  fruit   sinks   much 
less,  and    there  is   much  more   juice.     At  the 
Chiswick  fruit  show  of    the    Royal    Horticul- 
tural Society  last  September  I  was  looking  at 
a  dish  of   Striped   Beaufins,  and  upon  lifting 
one  was  struck  by  its  great  weight.     I  lifted 
a  Warner's  King  of  about  equal  size,  perhaps 
larger,  and  found  it  weighed  appreciably  less. 
The  difference  in  weight  in  a  bushel  of  each  of 
these  must   be   several  pounds.       I   remarked 
upon  the  fact  to  a  grower,  and  he  said  it  did 
ntt  want  a  very  big  Striped  Beaufin  to  weigh 
a  pound,  and  I  could  well  believe  him.     This 
is  one  of  the  things  that  make  some  cooking 
Apples  so   much    more   valuable    than    others 
that  will  keep  just  as  well,  but  do  not  weigh 
so  much,  and  consequently  do  not  go  so  far  nor 
yield  so  much  juice  when  cooked. 

Another  thing  to  be  looked  to  in  choosing 
cooking  Apples  is  their  shape.  Everyone  knows 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  peel  an  Apple  that  is  per- 
fectly round,  with  only  a  small  cavity  for  the  eye, 
than  it  isan  irregularly  shaped  one.  Some  cooking 
Apples,  notably  Lord  'Derby,  are  very  angular  and 
have  a  deep  and  wide  depression  at  the  eye.  In 
peeling  such  an  Apple  there  must  be  a  deal  of 
waste  both  of  the  Apple  and  of  time,  whereas  with 
such  Apples  as  Golden  Noble  or  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  there  is  no  inequality  of  surface,  and  with 
the  former,  especially  the  whole  of  the  peel, 
in-jluding  the  eye,  may  be  removed  before  the 
Apple  is  cut  open.  My  visit  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  show  impressed  me  with  another 
fact,  and  that  was  that  no  nurseryman  can  grow 
every  Apple  well,  as  there  are  bound  to  be  some 
which  are  not  adapted  to  his  soil.  The  poor 
specimens  of  some  Apples  there  were  almost 
unrecognisable  on  account  of  their  smallness,  want 
of  colour,  and  bad  shape.  There  were  (,)ueens  no 
bigger  than  Scarlet  Nonpareils,  Sturmer  Pippins 
no  bigger  than  Crabs,  and  Marie  Louise  and  Louise 
Bonne°of  Jersey  Pears  no  bigger  than  Winter  Nelis. 
In  this  respect  there  must  always  be  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  how  the  Apple  trees  we  choose  will 
succeed,  it  being  somewhat  unlikely  that  every 
,  one,  even  of  a  dozen  different  sorts,  will  succeed 
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perfectly.  One  safe  rule  to  follow  is  never  to  plant 
an  Apple  which  you  find  is  a  failure  with  some  of 
your  neighbours  under  fair  treatment.  Conversely, 
if  you  find  a  particular  Apple  which  is  good  enough 
to  satisfy  your  requirements  growing  and  bearing 
splendidly  in  your  neighbours  garden,  include  that 
in  your  collection.  Alger  Petts. 

(To  he  continutd.) 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS    AT    SWANLEY. 

ESSRS.  HENRY  CANNELL  AND 
SONS  have,  in  accordance  with  their 
usual  custom  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  an  excellent  display  of  novel- 
ties gathered  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe — English,  Colonial,  and 
Continental  varieties — from  raisers  whose  names 
have  long  since  become  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
popular  autumn  favourite. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Sivanley  collection  is  a 
magnificent  object-lesson  in  the  art  of  efiective  and 
artistic  arrangement,  and  the  large  span-roofed 
greenhouse  in  which  this  cosmopolitan  display  is  set 
up  has  seldom  or  never  been  surpassed. 

It  is  obvious  that  anything  like  a  detailed 
description  of  everything  that  is  newest  and  best 
is  quite  beyond  the  space  at  our  command,  and  so 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  confine  our  observations 
to  very  narrow  limits.  A  brief  general  survey  of 
the  whole  is  all  that  can  be  attempted,  and  on  this 
line  we  will  deal  firstly  with  the  season's  novelties 
received  from  Continental  sources.  These  are 
principally  seedlings  from  M.  Ernest  Calvat  and 
M.  Aug.  Nonin. 

One  of  the  noblest  is  unquestionably  Etienne 
Bonnefond,  a  huge  Japanese  incurved,  very  deep  in 
build,  and  having  grooved  florets  of  a  fine  deep 
golden  yellow,  tinted  purple.  Mile.  Alb.  Bertrand 
is  another  monster,  very  deeply  built,  and  of  the 
same  kind  of  colour  as  the  old-time  favourite  James 
Salter.  Mme.  Henri  Douillet  is  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  the  others,  a  fine  Japanese  incurving 
bloom,  very  close  and  compact,  and  of  a  beautiful 
shade  of  rosy  amaranth  with  a  silvery  reverse. 
Henri  Second  is  big,  deep,  and  globular,  crimson 
and  gold  in  colour,  with  sharply-pointed  lips. 
Very  attractive  from  the  show-board  point  of  view 
is  M.  H.  Martignier,  a  closely  reflexing  .Japanese, 
very  solid  and  substantial  in  build,  colour  deep 
golden  yellow,  shaded  pale  chestnut.  In  soft  pale 
delicate  shades  we  know  of  few  things  likely  to 
surpass  the  new  Mile.  Marthe  Morel.  Then 
Lohengrin  has  long  drooping  florets  forming  a  most 
deeply  built  flower,  and  of  a  striking  shade  of 
orange  yellow,  tinted  reddish  chestnut.  In  Jean 
Calvat,  the  eminent  French  raiser  gives  us  ample 
proof  of  his  continued  ability  to  supply  ua  with 
colossal  show  flowers.  This  is  a  massive  globular 
bloom,  with  florets  of  medium  width,  pointed  at 
the  tips,  and  reflexing.  The  colour  is  deep  orange 
yellow,  shaded  carmine.  Among  others  we  can 
only  mention  Emile  Loubet,  a  new  white  ;  Phcdre, 
Souvenir  de  Calvat  pere,  and  Chrysanthemiste 
Choulet,  as  being  very  promising  and  worthy  of 
further  attention. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  examples  of  this 
great  raiser's  cultural  skill,  although  not  of  so 
recent  date  as  those  just  referred  to  ;  but  these 
have  the  merit  of  another  season's  trial,  and  we 
think  Mine.  L.  Chevrant,  Princesse  Bessaraba  de 
Brancovan,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  Mme.  Waldeck- 
Roussea,  Mme.  C.  Nagelmackers,  and  others  may 
safely  be  pronounced  upon  as  well  worthy  of  our 
growers'  attention. 

Colonials  have  always  been  a  strong  feature  in 
Messrs.  Cannell's  autumn  show.  Lord  Hopetoun, 
a  brilliant  crimson  Japanese,  with  a  gold  reverse,  is 
most  dazzling  and  effective;  Camden,  a  fine  pale 
lilac  rose;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hubbuek,  rosy  flesh,  deep 
and  compact,  is  also  a  fine  addition  from  Antipo- 
dean sources  ;  Daniel  Lambert,  so  far  not  particu- 
larly justifying  its  name  in  size,  a  silvery  white, 
tinted  purple,  but  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest ;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  already  well  known  ; 
W.  R.  Church,  rich  and  fine  in  its  peculiar  shade 


of  purplish  crimson  ;  Mr.  James  Marshall  is 
another  Australian  of  high  merit,  a  big  substantial 
bloom  of  pale  rosy  amaranth,  reverse  silvery,  and 
many  more  beside. 

From  miscellaneous  sources  we  must  not  omit 
the  new  Miss  Mildred  Ware ;  in  size  this  is 
decidedly  a  rival  to  some  of  the  big  drooping 
petalled  Japanese,  but  it  certainly  lacks  the 
beauty  and  refinement  of  a  Lady  Hanhani.  A  few 
good  3'ellows  are  (ieneral  Hutton,  very  large  ; 
.John  Fraser,  almost  a  yellow  counterpart  of  Mme. 
Gustavo  Henry,  which  it  re.sembles  very  closely 
in  build  ;  General  BuUer,  Britannia,  Mrs.  Harry 
Emmerton,  and  F.  .J.  Taggart,  a  hairy  variety  of  a 
distinctly  pale  lemon  yellow  tone. 

Rosy  pinks  and  salmon  minglings  of  colour  in 
varying  shades  are  seen  in  some  pretty  examples  of 
Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Mrs.  Rumble, 
Byron,  and  Lady  Hanham,  while  many  of  the  good 
standard  crimsons  are  effectively  used  for  brighten- 
ing up  the  collection.  In  this  shade  S.  T.  VVright 
is  particularly  noteworthy.  Godfrey's  Master- 
piece is  also  an  excellent  variety  in  this  colour. 

Round  the  sides  of  the  house  are  various  new 
seedling  singles,  decorative  and  other  sorts,  the 
whole  forming  one  of  the  finest  displays  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time  past. 


WEST 


MESSRS.   PEED   AND   SON, 

NORWOOD. 

Chrtsaxthemums  are  a  new  feature  here,  this 
being  the  first  season  they  have  been  grown  for 
exhibition  blooms.  The  exhibits  at  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  6th  and  7th  ult.,  and  again  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  13th  ult.,  induced  me  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  nursery  to  see  what  was  being  done 
there.  I  found  that  though  the  stock  was  not  so 
large  as  in  some  nurseries,  it  was  in  fine  condition, 
and  Messrs.  Peed  are  undoubtedly  on  the  way  to 
further  success.  I  was  told  that  it  was  rather  late 
in  the  season  when  they  first  entertained  the  idea 
of  growing  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibiting,  never- 
theless they  have  done  very  well.  Their  stock 
would  consist  of  some  800  to  1,000  plants,  and 
almost  all  of  them  are  producing  good  blooms  with 
clean,  healthy  foliage,  which  appeared  to  be  quite 
free  from  rust  and  other  disease.  It  was  also 
noticeable  that  up  to  the  present  the  blooms 
showed  no  sign  of  "damping."  The  grower  (Mr. 
Cover)  told  ine  that  he  kept  up  just  sufiicient 
fire-heat  to  ensure  a  good  circulation  and  plenty  of 
top  air  night  and  day.  This  is  evidently  the 
secret  of  preventing  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  troubles  to  growers  of  Chrysanthemums 
this  season,  though  perhaps  other  cultural  details 
may  also  have  some  influence. 

Among  the  varieties  noted  the  most  promising 
were :  Lord  Alverstone,  deep  crimson,  with  a 
bronzy  yellow  reverse ;  Lord  Hopetoun,  another 
fine  crimson  ;  Miss  Olive  Miller,  clear  mauve-pink, 
long,  drooping  florets,  fine  blooms  on  dwarf  plants  : 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Paige,  long,  narrow,  drooping  florets, 
pure  white  on  first  bud,  but  later  flowers  have  a 
pink  shade ;  Godfrey's  Masterpiece,  bright  red 
tipped,  shaded  golden  yellow ;  S.  T.  Wright, 
rich  crimson  ;  Captain  Percy  Scott,  a  verj'  fine 
yellow ;  Mrs.  Greenfield,  another  good  yellow  ; 
Miss  N.  Pockett,  very  fine  white  ;  Charles  Langley, 
crimson,  with  a  shading  of  purple,  very  distinct  in 
shade  of  colour  and  fine  bloom  ;  Miss  Lucy  Evans, 
pink,  with  shade  of  mauve,  slight  yellow  shade  on 
young  florets  ;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Thornecroft,  very  large 
blooms  of  a  bronzy  orange  shade  ;  Le  Grand 
Dragon  was  also  good  ;  Miss  Stopford,  white,  large 
flowers,  with  long,  drooping  florets  ;  Countess 
Arran,  fine  pink  ;  Lord  Ludlow  was  good  ; 
Britannia,  a  promising  yellow  ;  and  Mildred  Ware, 
which  promises  to  make  a  very  fine  flower. 

Of  other  subjects  worthy  of  note  the  winter- 
flowering  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Mrs. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Turnford  Hall,  Winter 
Cheer,  Ensign,  and  others  were  all  in  good  condition, 
(xloxinias  wereexcellent  for  the  season,  and  thestrain 
is  good.  The  Caladiums,  for  which  this  firm  is 
so  well  known,  were  in  the  last  stage  of  ripening 
off,  and  represented  a  large  stock  of  plants.  A 
house  full  of   the    best    varieties   of   C3'pripedium 


insigne  were  just  coming  into  flower.  On  the  roof 
of  one  house  a  fine  plant  of  Schubertia  grandiflora 
was  flowering  freely.  The  tuberous  Begonias  were 
past  their  best,  but  the  strain  of  both  double  and 
single  varieties  is  very  fine.  V. 


NOTES  FROM   WALTHAM   CROSS. 

We  made  a  few  notes  of  Roses  in  beauty  at 
Waltham  Cross  in  early  October. 

Field  Marxhii/. — We  saw  this  splendid  new 
climber  very  fine  under  glass.  The  flowers  are  a 
vivid  in  colour  as  the  monthly  Rose  Cramoisie 
Superieure,  but  they  are  as  full  and  as  large  as  a 
Hybrid  Perpetual.  The  elegantly  recurved  petals 
and  globular  high  centred  form  appeared  to  us 
a  most  attractive  feature  in  this  new  climber,  and 
we  should  say  it  will  be  most  useful  as  a  fast 
growing  companion  to  Marechal  Niel,  either  under 
glass  or  on  south  walls.  Some  of  the  plants  in  pota 
had  made  a  growth  this  year  of  fully  15  feet  in 
length.  Another  fine  novelty  in  free-growing 
Roses  is 

Go/den  Queen. — This  has  all  the  characteristic 
attributes  of  Rt"ve  d'Or,  such  as  abundant  foliage, 
growth  well  branched  right  from  t!he  base,  and  the 
flower  colour  of  a  deeper  golden  yellow.  We 
thought  the  petals  larger  than  those  of  Reve  d'Or. 
When  well  established  this  Rose  must  prove  a  great 
acquisition,  rich  golden  yellows  such  as  this  being 
very  rare.     A  remarkable  floriferous  Rose  is 

Floribunda,  apparently  a  hybrid  Noisette,  some- 
what resembling  the  Polyantha  Roses  in  its  abun- 
dant blossoming,  but  the  individual  flowers  are 
fairly  large  and  very  perfectly  formed.  The  colour 
is  delicate  rosy  flesh,  with  a  yellowish  shading. 
We  believe  this  Rose  will  be  of  great  usefulness 
for  massing  and  for  forming  low  hedges.  Even 
when  the  flowers  are  absent  the  plants  are  cheerful 
to  look  at  owing  to  their  glistening  foliage. 

Corona  is  evidently  a  descendant  of  that  grand 
Waltham  Cross  Rose  White  Lady.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  plants,  as  seen  early  in  October,  were 
making  a  good  second  crop  of  the  beautifully  formed 
flowers,  and,  judging  from  the  numbers  of  old 
blossoms  upon  the  plants,  they  had  evidently  been 
very  showy  in  .July.  The  wax-like  appearance  of 
the  flower,  and  the  pretty  pointed  form  of  the 
outer  petals,  combined  with  a  substance  as  remark- 
able as  is  found  in  Tennyson,  points  to  Corona  as  a 
Rose  of  much  usefulness.  The  colour  is  of  a  deeper 
hue  than  Tennyson  or  White  Lady,  being  almost 
flesh  pink  in  the  centre,  shading  to  creamy  pink 
on  the  outer  petals.  There  is  the  same  uniform 
growth  which  we  find  in  White  Lady,  and  the 
success  of  this  latter  as  a  decorative  Rose,  where 
an  extra  vigorous  kind  is  not  required,  augurs  well 
for  the  future  of  Corona.  We  saw  a  fine  novelty 
named 

Earl  of  Warwick,  which,  we  understand,  is  to  be 
put  into  commerce  next  May.  This  Rose  was 
recently  alluded  to  in  these  columns,  and  we  can 
thoroughly  endorse  all  that  our  correspondent 
Mr.  Molyneux  has  said  about  it.  In  colouring  it 
seems  to  be  a  blending  of  the  beautiful  tints  found 
in  Mme.  Eugenie  Boullet  and  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
but  there  is  certainly  a  distinct  salmon  pink  hue 
which  we  cannot  recall  in  any  other  variety. 
Another  attractive  novelty  named 

E.  T.  Cook  was  in  fine  condition,  and,  judging 
from  its  neat  and  compact  growth  and  beautiful 
corymbs  of  blossom,  we  have  a  decorative  variety 
of  much  value.  The  colour  in  the  young  state  is  a 
beautiful  shell-pink,  merging  to  fawn  and  white, as 
the  flowers  expand.  It  is  a  cross  between  Mme. 
(!adeau  Bamey  and  AntoineRivoire,  and  apparently 
partakes  largel}'  of  the  characteristics  of  both  well- 
known  varieties.  One  remarkable  trait  in  this 
Rose  is  the  fine  corymbs  of  blossom  the  plant 
produces,  and  each  flower  expands  almost  simul- 
taneously, so  that  a  highly  decorative  effect  is 
produced. 

Arethusa  is  the  first  clear  deep  yellow  Monthly 
Rose  yet  obtained.  It  is  as  profuse  in  flowering 
as  t^iueen  Mab,  the  habit  of  growth  and  size  of 
blossom  being  very  similar.  We  were  verj' pleased 
with  a  pretty  decorative  Hybrid  Tea  named 

Eli-ahelh  Kil/o,  and  we  feel  sure  it  must  prove 
a  valuable   bedding  Rose.     It  is  of  a  very  neat. 
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compact  habit,  every  flower  well  dis- 
played on  stiff  shoots,  and  the  colour  is 
of  that  lovely  salmon-pink  hue  so  much 
admired  in  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.  A 
fine  novelty  is  the  almost  pure  white 
Hybrid  Tea 

Irene.  —  Apparently  this  Rose  is  even 
more  vigorous  than  Caroline  Testout, 
from  which,  we  believe,  it  was  raised, 
this  latter  being  crossed  with  JIme. 
Jules  Finger.  It  is  larger  and  more 
double  than  Caroline  Testout,  and  of  a 
beautiful  ivory-white.  From  plants  we 
saw  in  bloom  we  believe  this  Rose  will 
far  surpass  such  sorts  as  Admiral  Dewey, 
the  bloom  being  nearer  the  exhibition 
standard. 

Other  Waltham  Cross  novelties  were 
flowering  freely,  ver}'  conspicuous  being 
the  brilliant  orange-crimson  Morning 
Glow,  the  charming  little  primrose-yellow 
Dainty,  and  the  variable  coloured 
Chameleon,  which  promises  to  be  a 
good  bedding  kind.  Of  older  varieties, 
Corallina  was  well  to  the  front.  We 
believe  this  Rose  has  again  given  the 
utmost  satisfaction  even  during  a  season 
such  as  we  have  e.xperienced,  and  the 
delightful  pale  yellow  Sulphurea  is  a 
peerless  gem  among  Roses  of  this 
colour. 

Of  the  newer  Roses  from  other 
raisers  I  much  liked  lime.  Antoine 
Mari,  Mme.  Jean  Dupuy,  Prince  de 
Bulgarie,  Pharisuer,  Pauline  Bersez, 
Prefet  Monteil,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  Mme, 
Verniorel,  Dr.  Felix  Guyon,  and  La  Tosca. 

Visitor. 


GROnP   OF  NEW   CDSTARD   MAKROWS. 
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THE    CUSTAED    MAEROWS. 
A  New  Type. 

I  THINK  the  Custard  Marrow  can  be 
grown  to  better  advantage  than  is  often 
the  ca.se,  and  owing  to  its  size  in  com- 
parison to  the  larger  variety  it  is  at 
times  overlooked.  The  ordinary  Mar- 
rows are,  however,  stronger  in  growth, 
and  probably  give  a  better  return  in  the 
market.  But  mere  .size  in  vegetables  is  not 
everything  when  quality  is  absent.  The 
Custa,rd  ilarrow  is  certainly  worth  more  atten- 
tion for  home  supplies,  in  spite  of  its  draw- 
backs, such  as  tenderness  and  a  short  season. 
It  likes  warmth  and  moisture  combined.  This 
year  has  not  proved  an  ideal  one,  and  some 
new  seedlings,  some  of  which  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden  is  good  enough  to  illustrate,  have  not 
had  so  good  a  chance  as  I  should  have  liked. 
I  heard  it  stated  the  other  day  that  we  had  so 
many  vegetables  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  add 
more.  Such  a  foolish  remark  does  not  for  one 
moment  deter  those  whose  idea  is  quality  in 
comparison  to  mere  size.  In  this  country  I 
contend  we  do  not  make  enough  of  our  vege- 
tables. Take  Spinach,  for  instance.  How  often 
is  this  used  by  the  working  classes  ?  I5ut, 
given  care  in  cooking,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  vegetables  growTi.  I  must  now 
consider  the  value  of  the  Custard  ]iIarrow  for 
use  from  May  to  November,  or  what  may  be 
termed  a  six  months'  supply,  if  frame  culture 
can  be  given  at  the  start. 

There  are  not  many  varieties,  and  in  the 
whole  family  about  a  dozen  sorts  will  embrace 
both  the  Long  White,  the  Oval  Cream,  and 
round  or  globular  fruits,  and  the  Bush  and 
Custard  varieties  of  the  latter.  There  are 
very  few,  and  they  are  worth  growing,  as  they 
are  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  Marrow  ; 
the  flesh  is  less  watery  and  the  flavour  more 
delicate. 


In  crossing  to  get  new  sorts  it  is  well  known 
that  some  of  the  crosses  are  of  no  value,  and 
soon  abandoned  if  not  superior  or  even  equal 
to  one  of  the  parents.  In  the  new  varieties 
illustrated  I  do  not  claim  that  they  are  all 
better.  I  like  the  Oval  and  Pear-shaped  best. 
The  Long  Custard,  though  the  quality  is  good, 
I  have  so  far  failed  to  seed,  and  I  include  it 
with  the  others  just  to  show  variation. 

I  much  regret  that  it  is  seedless,  as  the 
iiuality  is  good.  It  has  one  excellent  point, 
and  that  is  it  does  not  age  so  soon  as  the  old 
Custard  or  the  others,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  much  larger,  and  in  a  Custard  I  do  not 
think  this  is  any  gain.  It  was  raised  from  the 
same  cross  as  the  new  Oval,  but  the  parentage 
reversed.  The  parents  here  were  the  Wliite 
Bu.sh  with  Sutton's  Improved  Custard.  The 
latter  is  a  trailing  Marrow,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Custard  family.  The  Oval  fruit  noted 
above  was  the  result  of  crossing  as  described, 
and  here  I  think  there  is  an  advantage.  The 
fruits  when  cooked  are  of  excellent  quality, 
and  they  are  very  shapely  and  prolific.  In 
the  Pear-shaped  variety  there  is,  perhaps,  less 
variation  than  in  the  others,  as  this  is  more 
like  the  older  Custard  ;  but  there  is  an  absence 
of  the  warty  excrescence  at  the  sides.  It  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  is,  1  consider,  a  gain  in 
the  right  direction,  as  when  cooked  in  a  young 
state  the  flavour  is  delicious.  This  was 
obtained  by  crossing  the  old  Cu,stard  with 
another  variety,  and  it  is  more  prolific  than 
the  parent.     I  now  come  to  the 

Older  Kinds. 

There  are    few    of    these,  but  it  would  be 

difficult   to    surpass   any  for  crop  or  quality. 

It  is  large  enough  for  all  purposes,  and  that  is 

one   of    the   plants   referred    to    earlier,   viz., 

Sutton's  Improved  Custard.     This  is  excellent 

in  every   way,  and  as  regards  quality  far  in 

advance  of   the   ordinary   Marrow.     It  has  a 

trailing  habit,  and  is  very  prolific  ;  it  fruits  at 

1  all  the  joints,  and  these  are  quite  short,  and 

owing  to  this  the  plant  is  very  productive  ;  the 

fruits  when  cooked  young  are,  in  my  opinion, 

I  delicious.     I  do  not  consider  the  old  Custard 

I  can  approach  the  last  named  either  for  quality 

i  or  crop.    I  do  not  know  if  any  of  my  readers 


have  ever  compared  in  flavour  the  Bush  Cluster 
or  Chusan  Marrows,  as  they  are  called,  with 
the  ordinary  long  Marrows.  The  Bush,  when 
cooked  small,  is  well  worth  room  in  all 
gardens  ;  they  are  also  well  adapted  for 
small  gardens  where  space  is  limited,  as  they 
do  not  trail,  and  being  of  such  compact  growth 
the  fruits  are  formed  close  to  the  stem. 

There  must  be  glass  culture  at  the  start  to 
get  so  long  a  supply  as  has  been  mentioned.  We 
certainly  cut  a  few  fruits  at  the  end  of  May 
from  seed  sown  in  March  and  given  frame 
culture,  but  the  Custard  Marrows  do  not  take 
kindly  to  frame  culture  after  the  plants  have 
got  a  good  start,  as  unless  given  ample  ventila- 
tion the  flowers  do  not  set  well  and  time  is 
lost.  I  noticed  this  year  that  as  soon  as  we 
gave  our  plants  full  exposure  they  cropped 
well,  and  the  same  plants  in  a  favourable 
autumn,  that  is,  with  a  sunny  dry  October,  will 
give  fruits  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

As  the  plant  is  tender  there  is  a  great 
gain  by  giving  frame  protection  or  shelter 
from  hand-glasses  at  the  start.  If  a  little 
warmth  from  stable  manure  can  be  attbrded 
there  will  be  earlier  fruits,  but  give  ample 
ventilation  later  on  to  secure  a  sturdy  growth. 
I  find  we  get  the  best  results  from  raised  beds, 
as  in  wet  seasons  the  plants  get  dry  more 
cjuickly,  and  not  so  much  manure  is  needed  as 
is  often  given,  but  good  loamy  soil  and  ample 
room.  The  Sutton  Improved  Custard  is  a 
strong  grower  needing  much  space.  I  have 
seen  the  Custard  Marrows  put  to  good  use  as 
climbers  over  screens  or  hedges,  and  also  for 
growing  on  a  trellis.  G.  Wythes. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

INDOOE    GARDEN. 

Camellias, 

WHETHER  growing  in  pots  or  tubs 
or  planted  out  in  borders,  require 
close  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
watering  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Any  tendency  to  drj'ness 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  roots 
are  growing  will  be  followed  by  the  dropping 
of   a  large  proportion  of   the   flower-buds.      It   is 
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equallj'  as  important  to  see  that  the  plants  do  not 
suffer  through  imperfect  drainage  ;  large  pets  or 
tubs  in  which  CaTiellias  are  growing  should  Ije 
raised  an  inch  or  so  above  the  floor  level  by  thiee 
small  blocks  of  wood  placed  under  the  bottom  rim 
of  each.  The  plants  should  now  be  given  light 
applications  of  manure  water  made  from  cow 
manure  and  soot.  Where  there  is  no  tendency 
to  bud  dropping  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  them, 
performing  the  operation  gradually  ;  this  will 
benefit  the  plants  as  well  as  improve  the  quality 
of  the  flowers.     Old  plants  of 

Cyclamen  teesicum 
may  now  be  cleaned  over,  also  have  their  pots 
washed,  and  be  given  a  lop-dressing  of  light,  rich 
soil,  in  which  a  little  Clay's  Fertilizer  has  been 
mixed.  This  should  be  made  firmly  with  a  blunt- 
ended  stick  ;  then  place  the  plants  in  a  light  posi- 
tion, with  a  night  temperature  of  i'l'  to  .50°.  They 
will  soon  begin  to  grow  and  may  be  had  in  bloom 
early  in  the  new  year.  Young  plants  from  seed 
last  season  must  be  kept  steadily  growing  through 
the  winter  and  they  will  produce  a  few  good 
flowers  in  the  spring. 

Cineraria  stellata, 
now  in  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots,  should  be  placed 
in  a  cool  house  near  the  glass  and  allowed  full 
light,  shading  them  only  from  the  brightest  sun. 
As  the  fiower-steras  progress  give  the  plants  weak 
liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week.  These  and 
Calceolarias  are  somewhat  soft  this  season,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  saturated  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere for  so  long  a  period.  Therefore  give  air  as 
freely  as  the  weather  will  admit.  Lite  succes- 
sional  plants  should  be  potted  on  as  soon  as  ready, 
and  at  the  same  time  remove  all  damped  or  decay- 
ing foliage. 

The  Early  Bulbs, 
such  as  Roman  Hyacinths,  Paper  White  Narcissus, 
&e. ,  will  require  to  be  looked  over  occasionally,  as 
to  allow  them  to  remain  too  long  in  the  material 
in  which  they  were  plunged  when  potted  will 
result  in  permanent  injury.  Therefore,  as  the 
young  growth  reaches  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  length 
remove  them  to  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  where  protec- 
tion can  be  given  as  required. 

Roses  in  Pots. 

Where  a  large  stock  of  these  is  grown,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties,  good 
flowers  may  be  cut  for  a  considerable  time  by 
placing  a  number  of  plants  in  a  cool  house  where 
frost  can  be  excluded.  A  vinery  or  Peach  house, 
where  most  of  the  foliage  has  fallen,  would  be 
suitable.  In  such  a  position  many  buds  now  in 
various  stages  of  development  would  open. 

Plants  intended  for  forcing  should  now  be 
pruned.  For  the  earliest  batch  select  such  plants 
as  have  been  forced  during  one  or  two  previous 
seasons  ;  prune  out  all  the  weak  shoots  entirely, 
and  even  strong  ones  if  the  plants  have  become  too 
thick  ;  shorten  the  remaining  shoots  by  about  one- 
third.  In  cases  where  the  wood  is  vigorous  and 
welt  ripened  the  weak  points  only  need  be  removed. 

Wendover.  J-  Jaques. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Globe  Artichokes. 
There  should  be  no  further  delay  in  affording  the 
plants  protection.  Bracken  is  an  excellent  material ; 
it  should  be  packed  thickly  round  the  stools, 
and  some  should  be  worked  about  the  crowns  in 
the  centre  with  the  hand,  but  they  must  not  be 
covered  entirely,  as  when  the  material  becomes  wet 
it  will  cause  decay  in  the  heart  of  the  plants.  As 
advised  in  a  previous  calendar  some  plants  taken 
from  the  outsides  of  the  old  stools  should  be  lifted, 
potted  up,  and  wintered  in  a  cold  house  or  pit. 
Seakale. 
This  vegetable  requires  but  little  room  in  which 
to  force  it ;  large  pots,  tubs,  or  bins  with  lids  to 
exclude  air  and  light  are  utili.sed,  all  of  these  may 
be  recommended  as  suital)le.  Heat  must  be  applied 
in  moderation,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  or  the  produce  will  be  spindling  and 
flavourless.  The  crowns  should  be  plunged  in  tan 
or  similar  material,  and  this  should  be  replenished 


every  year.  The  bottom-heat  should  range  from  50° 
to  o.)",  and  the  temperature  of  the  structure  should 
be  kept  at  about  (iO"  to  65",  with  abundance  of 
humidity.  Seakale  that  is  to  be  forced  requires 
rest,  and  until  this  has  been  adequately  afforded 
the  produce  from  the  forced  crowns  will  not  be  first- 
class,  therefore  it  will  be  obvious  that  as  the  winter 
advances  the  results  will  become  more  satisfactory. 
The  better  grown  and  matured  the  crowns  at  lifting 
time  the  finer  head-s  may  be  expected  when  forced. 
Introduce  a  few  crowns  every  few  days  in  order  to 
maintain  an  unbroken  supply  so  far  as  is  necessary. 
As  soon  as  the  leafage  has  decayed  the  whole  of  the 
crowns  should  be  lifted.  The  thongs  taken  from 
the  sides  of  the  plant  are  utilised  for  sets  for  another 
year,  and  these  make  excellent  plants.  They 
should  be  broken  off  as  lifting  proceeds  and  laid  on 
one  side,  afterwards  breaking  them  up  into  .S-inch 
lengths,  selecting  those  of  about  the  thickness  of 
one's  forefinger.  These  may  be  bedded  in  thickly 
in  rows  in  any  spare  piece  of  ground.  The  thickest 
end  of  the  thong  should  be  uppermost,  as  this  will 
form  the  top  or  crown  of  the  future  plant.  The 
crowns  for  this  winter's  forcing  may  be  laid  in  rows 
and  just  covered  with  soil  for  use  as  required.  On 
the  approach  of  severe  weather  some  litter  must  be 
laid  over  them  for  protection.  When  plunging  the 
plants  in  the  tan  let  the  crowns  protrude  an  inch 
or  two  and  keep  quite  close  and  dark. 
Mushrooms. 

In  gardens  where  a  constant  and  plentiful  supply 
has  to  be  maintained  a  bed  should  be  made  as 
frequently  as  material  can  be  obtained  and  room 
afforded.  Much  fire-heat  is  harmful  as  it  tends  to 
dry  up  the  moisture  in  the  house  which  is  so 
essential  to  success  in  growing  good  fleshy 
Mushrooms  and  for  prolonging  the  cutting.  A 
slight  warmth  in  the  pipes  at  night  will,  however, 
hasten  the  production  of  the  Mushrooms,  and  if 
the  beds  be  covered  with  sweet  hay,  with  the  seeds 
shaken  out,  the  surface  will  not  become  unduly 
dry.  H.  T.  Martin. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey  Gardens. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Vines. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  down.  Vines  infested  with 
insects  must  be  made  thoroughly  clean.  Stop  all 
suspicious  holes  and  cracks  with  pure  Gishurst, 
and  paint  with  a  solution  of  the  same,  S  ouncss 
to  the  gallon  of  water,  thickened  to  the  consistency 
of  cream  with  sifted  loam.  On  the  other  hand. 
Vines  which  have  not  been  infested  with  insects 
may  be  passed  over  with  a  good  washing,  as 
nothing  is  gained  by  dressing  where  there  is 
nothing  for  the  dressing  to  destroy.  Of  all  the 
insects  the  Grape  grower  has  to  contend  with  the 
mealy  bug  is  most  to  be  dreaded.  Spirits  and 
oils  of  various  kinds  have  been  used,  and  all  of 
them  kill  where  they  touch  ;  but  it  generally 
happens  that  some  escape,  and  (he  only  way  in 
which  they  can  be  successfully  exterminated  is 
by  careful  watching  and  searching  in  the  spring, 
and  dressing  with  Gishurst  compound  or  methy- 
lated spirits  of  wine. 

Late  Houses. 

If  the  laterals  and  extension  growths  have  not 
been  removed,  take  them  off  at  once,  as  they  hold 
moisture  and  keep  the  sap  in  motion.  Remove  the 
ripe  foliage  as  it  parts  freely  to  the  touch,  but  not 
before.  In  damp  or  foggy  weather  keep  the  front 
ventilators  closed,  and  give  a  chink  of  air  at  the 
apex,  with  just  sufficient  fire-heat  to  expel  mois- 
ture. On  bright  dry  daj-s  create  a  circulation  of  air 
by  opening  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators  for  a  few 
hours,  warm  the  pipes  to  set  it  in  motion  and  shut 
up  in  time  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  de- 
scending below  ■io*'  after  the  heat  is  turned  off. 
Get  all  external  borders  well  covered  with  Fern 
or  litter,  and  place  lights  or  shutters  over  all 
where  the  Grapes  are  intended  to  hang  until  after 
Christmas. 

The  Orchard  House. 

Though  the  weather  is  still  favourable,  ^et 
the  little  frost  we  have  had  is  a  proof  that  the 
lime  has  arrived  for  getting  all  pot  trees  now 
standing  out  of  doors  well  plunged  to  protect  the 


pots  from  injury  by  the  expansion  of  the  soil. 
When  thus  taken  care  of  the  general  stock  may 
remain  out  in  the  open  air  until  the  middle  or  end 
of  January,  when  they  will  be  the  better  under 
glass.  Meantime  steps  must  be  taken  for  cleansing, 
painting,  and  preparing  the  interior  of  the  house, 
particularly  where  it  is,  or  has  been,  used  for  soft- 
wooded  plants  like  Chrysanthemums,  which  some- 
times leave  an  unwelcome  legacy  of  insect  eggs 
behind  them.  The  general  pruning  having  been 
performed  earl}'  in  the  autumn,  shortening  back 
and  washing  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  deferred 
until  the  time  arrives  for  housing,  but  on  no  account 
allow  the  last-named  operation  to  be  neglected. 
A  few  words  may  here  be  said  with  regard  to 
shortening  back,  as  serious  mistakes  are  sometimes 
made  by  cutting  the  dormant  trees  into  shape, 
when  shy  beari'ig  sorts,  like  Noblesse,  which  only 
makes  terminal  wood-buds,  lose  some  of  their 
most  promising  shoots  by  this  removal.  Practical 
men,  who  know  that  it  is  always  safe  to  prune  to 
a  triple  bud,  can  make  no  mistake ;  but  the 
amateur,  whose  great  delight  is  centred  in  the 
performance  of  his  own  knife-work,  will  do  well 
to  wait  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  or  if  he 
leaves  it  until  the  fruit  is  set  no  harm  will  ba 
done.  W.  Crump. 

Madresfidd  Court. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Renovating  Herbaceous  Borders. 
The  vigorous  life  of  the  majority  of  our  herbaceous 
plants  averages  from  two  to  five  years,  by  which 
time  they  outgrow  their  usefulness,  and  should  be 
superseded  by  fresh  young  plants  ;  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  renovating  the  borders  every  third  or  fourth 
year,  either  by  adding  fresh  soil  and  manure  to 
vigorous  -  growing  subjects,  or  by  transplanting 
them  entirely.  So  many  plants  quickly  exhaust. 
the  soil  about  them  that  without  renovation  the 
flowers  get  gradually  smaller,  and  the  plants  are 
ragged  and  unhealthy.  To  renovate  the  borders, 
dig  up  those  plants  that  appear  weakly,  retaining 
a  small  portion  of  the  outside  of  the  clump  to  be 
replanted.  Never  replant  from  the  middle  of  any 
clump  of  a  herbaceous  subject  like  Chrysan- 
themum maximum,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum.  Phlox, 
or  Asters,  but  select  instead  the  sucker-like  growths 
from  the  exterior.  P^emove  the  soil  I  foot  deep 
and  as  wide  again  as  the  size  of  the  root  to  be 
put  in  ;  replace  the  soil  with  some  from  quite 
another  part  of  the  garden,  adding  manure  in  a 
half-rotten  state.  The  whole  of  the  border  between 
the  subjects  not  requiring  fresh  planting  should  be 
forked  over  lightly  near  the  plants,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  roots  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Afterwards,  mulch  the  surface  of  the 
border  2  inches  thick  with  a  compost  of  old  potting 
soil,  wood  ashes,  and  leaf-mould  :  a  little  quicklime 
added  will  be  of  service  to  the  bulk  of  the  plants. 
If  this  material  is  not  jiresent  in  the  soil,  this  will 
give  new  life  to  the  plants,  rendering  the  foliage 
more  robust  in  appearance,  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  flower-spikes,  and  a'ding  the  development  of 
the  blossoms  also.  It  is  not  wise  to  retain  two 
large  clumps  of  any  plant ;  it  is  far  better  to  have 
two  small  ones  together.  Not  only  are  those  of 
extra  size  difficult  to  support  in  growth,  but  the 
flowers  are  not  nearly  so  fine  owing  to  want  of 
light. 

Dahlias. 
Though  an  early  frost  may  have  blackened  the 
foliage  of  Dahlias,  it  is  not  wise  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
lift  the  roots,  for  the  longer  they  can  be  left  in  the 
ground  with  safety  the  better.  When  the  weather 
renders  it  absolutely  necessary,  they  should  be 
taken  up.  Choose  a  dry  lay  for  the  purpose,  and, 
if  possible,  cut  the  stems  to  within  10  inches  or 
12  inches  of  the  ground.  Dig  up  the  roots,  and 
place  them  with  the  stem  downwards,  so  that  the 
water  which  drains  from  them  may  not  lodge  upon 
the  tubers.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  they 
will  be  ready  for  storing  in  their  winter  quarters. 
Any  dry,  cool  place  from  which  frost  can  bo 
excluded  will  suit  them  well. 

Sohizostylis  coccinea. 
This  useful  old  plant  should  now  be  lifted  from 
the  borders,  and  planted  in  boxes  or  pans,  and  if 
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removeil  to  a  cold  vinery  or  Peach  house,  and 
placed  id  a  light  position,  will  give  a  long  succes- 
sion of  brilliant  spikes,  and  prove  mosl  useful  for 
catting.  It  will  last  a  good  time  if  only  given  a 
change  of  water.  Scarlet  flowers  are  none  too 
plentiful  at  this  season,  and  it  wonld,  I  am  sure, 
pay  all  who  need  variety  in  cut  blooms  to  adopt 
this  method.  Raplantiug  may  be  done  in  March, 
in  any  light,  loamy  soil,  and  a  west  border  suits 
ihena  best. 
AshwMthorpt,  Norwich.  T.  B.  Field. 


SOCIETIES. 


SOUTHAMPTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  an.viety  which  the  continuance  of  the  very  wet  season 
caused  the  council  of  the  society  was  early  dispelled  on 
the  3rd  Inst,  by  splendid  sunshine,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  adverse  season,  there  was  a  grand  i^how. 
Looking  at  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  exhibits  it  was 
<litlicult  to  realise  that  the  season  had  been  so  disastrous  to 
jirowers.  Tne  Skating  Rink,  in  which  the  show  was  held,  is 
■one  of  the  largest  and  liest  adapted  halls  for  a  flower  show 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  this  was  completely  ttlled  in 
■every  part.  The  vase  classes  made  a  grand  display,  occu- 
pying I6'i  vases  arranged  on  step  tables  down  each  side  of 
■one  of  the  central  passages,  54  feet  long,  the  step  for  the 
iront  row  being  '1-1  inches  from  the  ground,  and  for  the  back 
4-ow  6  inches  higher,  these  being  backed  by  another  step,  on 
which  were  arranged  light  Palras  and  other  suitable  plants, 
-and  between  the  vases  were  small  I'erns,  the  whole  forming 
a  beautiful  avenue,  which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
judges  and  the  public. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  arranged  round  the  end 
■of  the  hall,  Mr.  C.  Hosey,  gardener  to  J.  C.  E.  d'Eiterre, 
Kiq.,  Elmfleld,  once  more  securing  the  first  prize  with  a 
collection  showing  grand  flowers  and  foliage  ;  Mr.  li. 
Henley,  gardener  to  the  Masonic  Hall,  Woolaton,  being  a 
close  second  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Hail,  gfirdener  to  the  president  of 
the  Society  (Sir  S.  Montagu,  Bart.),  third.  In  the  class  for 
four  plants  Mr.  Hosey  was  tirst  and  Mr.  Dymott,  Free- 
mantle  Nurseries,  second.  Fur  four  bush  plants,  not  dis- 
t)udded,  the  order  of  merit  was  reversed,  Mr.  Dymott 
securing  first  and  Mr.  Hosey  second,  both  showing  splendid 
specimens  3  feet  to  4  feet  through.  Mr.  A.  Cooper,  an 
Amateur,  was  a  creditable  third. 

The  amateurs  deserve  credit  for  the  groups  they  arranged, 
Mr.  T.  Bitjwu  securing  tirst,  Mr.  F,  Chandler  second,  and  ilr. 
H.  Parnell  third. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  Japanese,  twelve  varie- 
ties, shown  three  in  a  vase,  five  competed.  In  this  class  the 
winner  of  the  tirst  prize  is  entitled  to  hold  the  Victorian 
-challenge  trophy,  value  £4U.  ilr.  George  Hall,  gardener  to 
the  Dowager  Lady  Ashburton,  of  Melchet  Court,  was  for  the 
third  time  victor,  thereby  securing  the  society's  gold  medal 
in  addition  to  the  first  prize  of  ±:7.  His  blooms,  which  were 
in  grand  condition  and  of  immense  size,  included  F.  S. 
Vallis  (premier  Japanese  bloom  in  the  showj,  Bessie  God- 
frey, Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli(giand  blooms).  General 
Hutton,  Marquis  de  Venosta,  W.  R.  Church,  Calvat  s  Gem, 
Mrs.  Mease,  Mme.  Carnot,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  and  ilnie. 
Herrewege.  Mr.  L.  Dawes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  Ruse- 
croft,  Hambledou,  was  a  good  second.  For  six  Japanese, 
two  varieties  of  white,  Mr  Henley  was  first  with  fine  blooms 
of  Gustave  Uenry  and  Mutual  Friend  ;  Mr.  L.  Diwes  second, 
with  F.  Molyneux  and  Guy  Hamilton  :  Mr.  \V.  Valentine, 
gardener  to  H.  E.  Sugden,  Esq.,  Ingersley,  Chilworth,  third. 
For  sis  Japanese,  two  varieties  other  than  white,  Mr.  B. 
Hollis,  gardener  to  Major  Chichester,  Eaibly  Park,  was  first, 
and  Mr.  Dawes  second. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved,  six  in  a  vase,  Mr.  G.  Hunt 
was  first  with  grand  blooms,  Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh,  gardener  to 
II.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Morton  House,  Kingsworthy,  being  a  close 
second. 

For  eighteen  blooms,  open  to  gentlemen's  gardeners  and 
amateurs,  Mr.  H.  Pearce,  gardener  to  ilrs.  Tragett,  Awbridee 
Danes,  was  first,  Mr.  Marsh  second,  Mr.  Henley  third.  In 
the  class  for  eighteen  incurved,  confined  to  gardeners  and 
ainateurs,  six  in  a  vase,  Mr.  Marsh  was  placed  first  and  Mr. 
Valentine  second. 

Fur  twelve  Japanese,  four  varieties,  open  only  to  the 
di-itrict,  Mr.  H.  Pearce  was  first,  Mr.  Henley  second,  and 
Mr.  F.  Chandler,  amateur,  third, 

III  the  class  confined  to  amAteurs,  twelve  Japanese  shown 
in  four  vases,  Mr.  J.  Ljve,  of  Cowes,  was  well  iu  front,  Mr. 
F.  Chandler  being  second. 

F.ir  two  vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for 
effect,  only  one  was  staged,  viz  ,  Mr.  G.  Ellwood,  Swanmore 
Pa  k  G  irdens,  who  was  awarded  first  prize. 

In  the  classes  shown  on  boards  the  most  important  was,  of 
course,  the  twenty-four  Jap.inese  ;  of  the  first  prize  box  the 
judges  expressed  the  opinion  that  bettei-  would  not  be  seen 
this  season.  They  were  shown  by  Mr.  Hollis  of  Embly  Park, 
and  included  EJwin  Mulyneux  (very  fine),  M.  Ljuis  Remy, 
G'-aphic,  Mr.  .F.  Bcyaut,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  Mis.  G. 
Mtlehim  (grand).  Lord  Ludlow,  &,c.  ;  Mr.  G.  Hunt  second, 
an!  Mr.  Dawes  third. 

F  »r  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Hollis  was  again  to  the 
fioiit  with  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  Godfrey's  Triumph,  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham,  ilrs.  Mease,  L  jrd  Ludlow,  The  Princess  and  others. 

Twelve  incurved  Japanese:  First,  G.  Hall;  second,  L. 
Diwes ;  third;  Mr.  N.  H.  Mose,  Belmont  Nurseries. 

T*elve  Japanese,  eight  distiuct  varieties,  confined  to  gar- 
deners and  amateurs  :  first,  A.  J.  Marsh  ;  second,  H.  Pearce; 
third,  B.  Henley. 

Fur  six  Japanese,  open  to  amateurs,  J.  Love  was  first, 
F.  Cnaodler  second,  and  N.  D.  Desborough  third. 


In  the  novices'  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  any  variety, 
F.  Moore  was  first,  N.  D.  Desborough  second,  and  F.  H. 
Lowmau  third. 

The  silver-gilt  medal  for  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in 
the  open  cut  bloom  classes  was  secured  by  .Mr.  B.  Hollis. 
The  silver-gilt  medal  in  the  classes  open  to  gardeners  and 
amateurs  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  J;  Marsh,  and  the  silver  medal, 
for  amateurs  only,  by  Mr.  J.  Love. 

There  was  some  spirited  competition  in  the  miscellaneous 
classes,  the  most  important  being  the  groups  in  which 
Chrysanthemums  were  to  be  a  prominent  feature.  In  our 
opinion  the  exhibitors  failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  their 
surroundings.  Their  groups  would  probably  have  looked 
very  well  against  the  side  of  a  tent  where  the  height  is  only 
7  feet,  but  against  a  wall  some  h\)  feet  high  they  looked 
puny;  they  would  certainly  have  looked  better  if  larger 
Palms  had  been  used  and  the  back  plants  raised  much  higher, 
ilr.  E.  Wills,  nurseryman,  Shirley,  was  first,  T.  Tyler, 
Waterloo  Nurseries,  second,  and  Mr.  T.  Hall  third. 

Palms,  table  plants,  and  fibrous-rooted  Beg  tnias  were 
numerous,  and  all  were  well  grown,  the  first  prize  in  each 
going  respectively  to  Mr.  T.  Hall,  Mr.  G.  Best,  and 
Mr.  T.  Tyler. 

The  vasea  of  Chrysanthemums  and  baskets  of  autumn 
foliage,  open  to  ladie?  only,  were  alsi>  very  pretty.  Miss  M. 
Snellgrove  being  first  fur  the  vases  and  Mrs.  Ladhams  for 
the  baskets.     In  the  division  for 

FRtTiT  AND  Vegetables 
the  Grape  classes  were  well  filled,  the  general  ([uality  of  the 
exhibits  being  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  Fur  three  varie- 
ties Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq..  was  first 
with  large  and  well  finished  bunches,  Mr.  ().  Eastwell,  gar- 
dener to  Walker  Munro,  Esq.,  Rhinefield,  Brockenhurst, 
being  a  good  second. 

For  any  other  variety  of  black,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell  was  first, 
0.  Eastwell  second,  and  Mr.  T.  Hall  third.  For  two  bunches 
of  white,  Mr.  O.  Eastwell  was  first  with  grand  bunches,  Mr. 
W.  Mitchell  second,  and  Mr.  George  Ellwood  third.  Single 
bunch,  white  :  O.  Eastwell  first,  W.  Mitchell  second,  and  G. 
EUwuod  third.  Single  bunch,  black :  W.  Mitchell  first, 
0.  Eastwell  second,  and  T.  Hall  third.  In  the  Apple  and 
Pear  classes  just  under  inu  dishes  were  staged,  against  250 
last  year.  In  the  four  dishes  Mr.  T.  Hall  secured  the  first 
prize  both  for  dessert  and  kitchen  varieties,  and  second  for 
single  dish.  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith,  an  amateur,  took  two  seconds 
for  dessert  in  the  open  classes.  Miss  Brewer,  Major-General 
Nisliett,  and  Mrs.  ilaltby  were  also  prize-takers  in  these 
classes.  For  Pears  there  were  only  thirty  dishes,  Mr.  B. 
Hollis  securing  the  first  in  each  class.  Amateurs  were 
represented  by  four  entries,  Mr  Smith  taking  first. 

For  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons'  prizes  there  were  eight 
entries  for  eight  varieties,  and  fourteen  entries  for  six 
varieties.  For  the  first-named  Mr.  Best  received  the  first, 
and  Mr.  B.  Hollis  a  close  second.  Fur  six  dishes  Mr.  George 
Ellwood  was  a  long  way  in  front,  and  Mr.  G.  Best  second. 
Amateurs  and  cottagers  were  well  represented  in  this 
division  by  sixty-one  entries. 

Ihe  attractiveness  of  the  show  was  much  helped  by  a 
number  of 

Trai>e  Exhibits, 
the  principal  heing:  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Limited,  silver- 
gilt  medal  for  njckwurk  and  hardy  fiowers ;  Miss  L.  \\'ill3, 
silver-gilt  medal  for  Horal  designs  ;  Messrs.  Toogood  and 
Sons,  silver  medal  for  some  fifty  varieties  of  Potatoes  and 
other  roots  ;  Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  and  Sons,  silver  medal  for 
collection  of  conifers  and  hardy  shrubs  ;  Messrs.  John  Peed 
and  Sons,  bronze  medals  for  cut  blooms  and  fruit ;  Mr.  C. 
Dymott,  silver  medal  for  large  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
puts  (well-grown  market  plants);  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Blackmore 
bronze  medal  for  stand  of  Gladioli  and  collection  of 
Potatoes.  A  finiih  was  given  to  the  exhibition  by  a  large 
number  of  fine  Palms  aud  other  decorative  plants  lent  by 
Sir  S.  Montagu,  Bart.,  and  W.  Garton,  Esq.,  Roseland, 
Woolston. 

The  whole  of  the  staging  and  other  arrangements  made  by 
the  secretary,  Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge,  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  his  thirty-twu  3 ears  experience. 
The  shuw  was  attended  by  between  5,000  and  O.OUO  during 
the  two  days,  and  the  gate  receipts  were  the  highest  for 
six  years. 


AVE.ST  OF  ENGLAND  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
On  the  3rd  inst.  the  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Guildhall,  Plymouth,  a  marquee  in  the  adjacent  square  pro- 
viding additional  accommodation.  The  uuprecedently  wet 
season  has  told  against  Chrysanthemum  growers,  and 
complaints  of  damping  off  have  never  been  so  prevalent  as 
this  year.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  Plymouth  show 
was  an  unqualified  success,  and  many  hundreds  of  fine 
blooms  were  staged  in  the  hall.  The  society  was  exception- 
ally fortunate  in  having  two  perfect  days  for  its  exhibition, 
and  the  crowds  that  filled  the  hall  augured  well  for  the 
finances.  Considerably  over  £200  was  awarded  in  prizes, 
and  the  competition  was  keen  in  almost  all  classes. 

Forty-eight  Japanese  blooms  ;  First,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis.  This 
stand  was  an  easy  first,  but  was  scarcely  so  good  as  that  with 
which  Mr.  Vallis  won  the  same  prize  last  year.  Many  of  the 
blooms  were  very  fine,  amongst  the  btst  being  Bessie  Godfrey, 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Sensation,  Elsie  Fulton,  W.  R. 
Church,  and  Brightness.  "The  judges  were  long  in  deciding 
on  the  destination  of  the  second  pi  ize,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
narrowest  margin  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake, 
whose  stand  contained  very  fresh  but  sliuhtly  undersized 
blooms.  Of  these  the  best  were  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Matthew 
Smith,  Mafekuig  Hero,  and  Mildred  Ware.  Third,  Mr.  G. 
Foster,  whose  flowers  were  larger,  but  some  a  trifle  lacking 
in  freshness,  particulaily  fine  blooms  being  Mme.  Paolo 
Radaelli,  General  Button,  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco,  aud 
Calvat's  Sun. 

Tffenty-fuur  Japanese  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  in 
whose  stand  Sensation,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis  were  extremely  fine;  second,  Mr.  J.  R. 
GmIsoii  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Martin. 


Twelve  Japanese  blooms:  First,  Mr.  G.  Foster,  whose 
Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  General  Hutton,  Godfrey's  Pride,  and 
Wonderful  .vere  of  high  merit ;  second,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gulsou  ; 
third,  Mr.  W.  MacAdam  Smith. 

Six  Japanese,  white  :  First,  Sir  J.  Shelley,  with  Mrs.  J. 
Lewis;  second,  Mr  G.  J .  Gulson,  with  the  same  variety; 
third,  Mr.  G.  Foster,  with  Mme.  Carnot. 

Six  Japanese,  any  other  colour:  First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gulson, 
with  General  Hutton  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Martin,  with  Mrs. 
Mease  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Foster,  with  F.  S.  Vallis. 

Six  incurved  Japanese :  First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gulson  ;  second, 
Mr.  G.  Foster  ;  third.  Sir  J.  Shelley. 

There  were  twelve  classes  for  cut  blooms  confined  to 
residents  within  fifteen  miles  of  Plymouth.  First  prize  iu 
the  premier  class,  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  was  won  by  Mr. 
T.  Martin  with  a  stand  of  great  excellence. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums,  12  feet  by  8  feet :  First,  Mrs. 
Cottrell  Dormer,  with  a  collection  of  fine-Howered  plants ; 
second,  Dr.  Aldous  ;  third,  Mr.  S.  T.  Tall. 

Miscellaneous  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  First, 
Messrs.  J.  Webber  and  Sons,  with  a  group  containing 
Poinsettias,  Bouvardias,  Carnations,  Orchids,  Ericas,  Arums, 
Clivias,  Begonias,  and  Lilium  longiflorum,  interspersed  with 
Crotons  and  other  foliage  plants,  aud  edged  with  Ferns  anil 
Asparagus,  the  central  feature  being  a  spreading  PhoeoiX'; 
second,  Admiral  Parker,  with  a  more  gracefur group,  in 
which  were  tall  specimens  of  Cocos  plumosa,  Humea  elegans, 
Hippeastrums,  Paucratiums,  Lilium  auratum,  Poinsettias, 
and  other  flowering  plants  ;  third,  Mrs.  Cottrell  Dormer. 

Floral  decoration  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  hall, 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Williams  being  awarded  a  silver  cup  for  a» 
artistic  arrangement  surmounted  by  a  huge  crown,  at  a 
height  of  12  feet  from  the  ground,  composed  of  orange 
Chrysanthemums,  and  covered  at  the  base  with  fiora> 
designs,  which  included  harps,  lyres,  wreaths,  crosses,  stars, 
a  shield  with  armorial  bearings,  a  violin  and  bow,  shower 
bouquets,  and  flower  baskets. 

Group  of  Orchids  :  First,  Messrs.  J.  Webber  and  Sons ; 
second,  Dr.  Aldous. 

Six  Orchids:  First,  Mr.  A.  Williams;  second,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Phillips. 

Six  Begonias,  Gloire  de  Lorraine  :  First,  the  Earl  of 
Morley,  with  large  and  splendidly  flowered  plants  ;  second, 
Messrs.  J.  Webber  and  Sons. 

Prizes  were  also  given  for  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  table  plants,  and  twelve 
classes  were  allotted  to  specimen  pot  Chrysanthemums. 

The  silver  cup  presented  by  the  president  for  eighteen 
dishes  of  Apples,  open  to  market  gardeners,  was  won  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Callaway. 

Collection  of  twenty  dishes  of  Apples  :  First,  the  Earl  of 
Morley  ;  second,  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe.  In  the  thirty 
other  fruit  classes  the  prizes  were  chiefly  won  by  the  Earl 
of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Sir  John  Shelley,  Mr.  Gulson,  the  Earl 
of  Morley,  and  Admiral  Parker. 

The  cliief  prizes  iu  the  vegetable  classes  were  won  by  Sir 
John  Shelley. 

Messrs.  T.  Challice  and  Son,  Plympton,  were  awarded  a 
certiflcate  and  silver  medal  for  an  interesting  stand,  con- 
taining many  species  of  Echinocacti  and  Opuntias,  Orchids, 
Casual  ina  sumatrana,  Asparagus  myriocladus,  Browallia 
speciosa,  Ruelha  macrantha,  and  a  collection  of  flowering 
aud  foliage  plants.  Mr.  H.  Hodge,  St.  Austell,  was  given  a 
certificate  of  merit  for  his  single  aud  double  tuberous 
Begonia  blooms,  of  which  plants  the  grows  over  12,000. 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  exhibited  Chrysanthemum 
blooms,  Catlleyaa,  La;iias,  Cypripediums,  Buuvardias, 
.Serines,  Pernettyas,  Correas,  and  Begonias.  Mr.  W.J.God- 
frey, Exmoutli,  showed  exhibition  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums 
of  his  own  raising,  and  trusses  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  of  which 
Scott  Turner,  scarlet ;  Mary  Pelton,  salmon ;  and  Captain 
Holford,  crimson,  were  particularly  good.  Slessrs.  Rossiter, 
Paignton,  staged  a  good  collection  of  Apples. 


EXETER  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
This  show  was  held  on  the  oth  inst.  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  and 
a  very  attractive  exhibition  was  provided,  although,  owing 
to  the  unpropitiousseasun,  entries  were  scaicelyso  uumerous 
as  in  former  years.  However,  quality  was  well  represented, 
and  both  in  fiowers  aud  fruit  the  winning  exhibits  left  little 
to  be  desired. 

Fur  circular  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  lOfeet  in  diameter : 
P'irst,  Mr.  J.  Towiisend,  with  a  fine  collection  of  large- 
flowered  plants,  the  blooms  being  of  great  size  and  very 
fresh.  To  this  group  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
certiflcate  was  awarded  ;  second,  Mr,  W.  Brock. 

Semi-circular  groups;  Firat,  Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwood ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Biock. 

Miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  arranged  for  effect : 
First,  Mr.  W.  Brock,  with  a  handsome  group  containing  tall 
specimens  of  I'ocos  plumosa,  Poinsettias,  Arums,  Cosmos 
bipinnatus,  Cattleyas,  Oucidiums  and  other  Orchids, 
Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Crotons;  second,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hebeiden,  with  a  group  including  Carnations,  Nerines, 
Gladioli,  and  Salvias. 

Primulas  :  First,  Captain  Radclifte  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Turner. 

Cyclamens  :  First,  Mr.  T.  Kekewich ;  second.  Sir  J.  D.  F. 
Davie. 

Sis  dinner-table  plants,  5-inch  pots;  First,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Heberden  ;  second,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill. 

Thiee  diuuer-iable  plants:  First,  Mr.  H.  Turner;  second. 
Sir  D.  King. 

Six  dinner-table  plants,  3-inch  pots  :  First,  Mr.  H.  Turner ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  B.  Heoerden. 

Buuvardias  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Brock ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Turner. 

Poinsettias  :  First,  Mr.  T.  Kekewich :  second,  Mr.  W. 
Brock. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Townsend. 

Cut  blooms— thirty-six  Japanese ;  First,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis, 
who  followed  up  his  Piyniuuth  success  with  an  excellent 
stand,  in  which  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Biightness, 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Mildred  Ware,  Elsie  Fultou,  Nellie  Puckett,  ana 
Valerie  Greenham  were  exceedingly  fine.  This  stand  was 
awarded  the  National  Chrysauthemum  Society's  certificate 
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of  melit ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Foster,  whose  blooms  tctalled  only 
cne  point  above  those  of  the  third  piize  stand.  In  this 
stand  Slnie.  P.  Radaelli,  Of  neral  Button,  and  llafeking  Hero 
were  especially  good:  '.hiid,  Mr.  H.  N.  Harrison,  \\hOEe 
"W.  R.  Church,  Lord  Ludlow,  and  Mme.  Waldeck  Rousseau 
were  line  ;  fourth,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill. 

Eighteen  Japanese  :  First,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill ;  second,  Sir  J. 
Shelley  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gulson. 
Twelve  Japanese  ;  First,  Mr.  0.  M.  Collingwood. 
Six  Japanese,  white  :  First,  Sir  J.  Shelley,  with  Mrs.  J. 
Lewis;  second,  Mr.  J.  E.  (iulson.  with  the  same  variety. 

Six  Japanese,  yellow  :  First,  Mr.  W.  L.  Jones,  with  Mr. 
Louis  Remy,  very  flne ;  second,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill,  with 
Kimberley. 

Six  Japanese,  any  other  colour :  First,  Mr.  W.  L.  Jones, 
with  \V.  E.  Church  exhibited  in  its  natural  form  ;  second. 
Sir  D.  King,  with  the  same  variety  dressed  so  that  the  petals 
were  leflexed. 

Twelve  Japanese,  incurved  :  First,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill ;  second. 
Sir  J.  Sheiley  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gulson. 

Six  incurved  ;  First,  Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwood. 
Five  classes  for  cut  blooms  were  allotted  to  amateurs  not 
employing  a  gardener,  many  of  the  stands  being  exceedingly 
creditable. 

Thirty-six  Japanese  in  vases:  First,  Sir  D.  King;  second, 
Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwood  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Knapman. 

Six  trusses  Pompons  :  First,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gulson  ;  second,  Mr. 
T.  Knapman. 

Six  vases  singles :  First,  Sir  D.  King ;  second,  Mr.  T. 
Knapman. 

Fruit  is  always  a  feature  of  the  Exeter  show,  and  no  less 
than  fifty-six  classes  were  allotted  to  it.  The  exhibits  were 
mostly  of  first-rate  quality,  the  prize  for  single  specimen 
Apples  being  won  by  one  of  the  largest  Bismarcks  ever  seen. 
The  chief  prizes  in  the  fruit  classes  were  won  by  Sir  John 
Shelley,  Sir  J.  D.  F.  Davie,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Gulson.  A  vase  of 
flowers  of  the  blue  Shamrock  Pea  (Parochetus  communis) 
from  Nepaul,  but  hardy  in  warm  spots  in  this  country,  was 
staged,  not  for  competition,  by  the  Eev.  E.  E.  Heathcote. 

The  Devon  Eosary,  Toiquay,  exhibited  a  flne  collection  of 
over  sixty  dishes  of  Apples,  for  which  the  film  was  awarded 
a  certificate  of  merit,  a  like  awaid  being  made  to  Messrs. 
Sutton,  Beading,  for  their  Potato  Discovery,  and  to  Messrs. 
Eobeit  Vtitch  and  Son,  Extter,  for  their  stand  of  plants  and 
flowers,  which  contained  flne  exhibition  blooms  of  Chiysan- 
themums,  with  Bouvardias,  Nerines,  Primulas,  Arctotis, 
Pancratium  maciostephanum,  Linaiia  trinornithoptera,  and 
other  flowering  plants,  as  well  as  an  interesting  collection  of 
variegated  conifers,  amongst  which  were  Eetinospora 
plumosa  aurea,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  versicolor,  Thuja 
Lobbii  aurea,  Picea  pungens  glauca,  Taxodium  sempervivum 
alba  spica,  Cedius  atlantica  glauca,  and  Glyptostrobus 
heterophyllus. 

KENT    COUNTY    CHEYSANTHEMITM. 

The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  was 
held  at  the  Eink,  Blackheath.  The  total  number  of  entries 
was  153,  and  some  classes  were  well  contested,  most  of  the 
exhibits  being  of  excellent  quality.  The  vase  classes  were 
one  of  the  best  features.  The  premier  blooms  were  Miss 
Nellie  Pockett  (Japanese)  and  C.  H.  Curtis  (incurved). 

In  the  group  class  there  were  only  two  competitors  ;  these 
were  very  good,  but  formal  in  arrangement.  The  first  prize 
went  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Hollands  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  C.  Strickland. 

For  eighteen  incurs  ed  and  eighteen  Japanese  there  were 
"      ---    .   ^r     «  T..  second. 


Hall,  and  Mis.  Heal ;  Lily  of  the  Valley  ;  Crotons  included 
flne  specimens  of  B.  Comte,  Chelsoni,  Piince  of  Wales, 
Flamingo,  and  others  ;  Dracrcnas  Doucetti,  goldieana.  san- 
deriana.  Lord  Wolseley,  and  others;  Maranta  \  eitchi, 
Tillandsia  massangeana.  Palms,  and  other  choice  plants. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  had  an  excellent  group  of  Chiysanlhe- 
mums  and  foliage ;  some  good  singles  were  among  the 
Chiysanthemums.  Victoria,  Rose  (Jueen,  Pink  Peifection, 
and  Fairy;  and  of  large  Japanese,  Sensation,  Mme.  W. 
Rousseau,  and  Mme.  £.  (jhabaune  were  very  fine. 

Messis.  B.  Mallar  sent  some  good  floral  arrangements  in 
Chrysanthemums  and  good  floweiing  Heaths,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sous  decorated  the  stage,  using  some 
good  mateiial  fft'ectively.  A  single  pink  Chrysanthemum, 
Ladysmith,  was  very  good. 

A  table  of  Apples  and  other  fruits  from  S.  Bramsford, 
Esq.,  Chislehurst,  was  a  great  attraction.  Twenty-four 
varieties  of  Apples  were  shown,  all  beautifully  coloured. 
Allington  Pippin,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Red  Eeinette,  and 
King  of  Pippins  were  veiy  good,  as  also  were  the  Grapes 
and  Tomatoes. 

Mr.  W.  Gilbert  showed  some  good  Kent-grown  Apples. 

From  M.  J.  C.  Geiselbrecht  came  a  good  new  Chrysanthe- 
mum, Mrs.  G.  Judge,  a  large  Japanese,  with  hroad,  drooping 
petals  of  a  bright  rose-pink,  one  of  the  best  of  this  colour  ; 
and  a  Pompon,  Little  Dorrie,  blush-pink,  very  pretty. 


four  exhibits,  all  of  high  merit.    First,  Mr.  C.  Payne 
Mr.  J.  E.  Poole  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  C.  .Strickland. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct ;  First,  Mr.  T.  E.  Brown  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Lyne  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  B.  Lees. 

For  twelve  incurved  :  First,  Mr.  T.  E.  Couldrey  ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Poole  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  B.  Lees. 

For  twelve  Japanese  reflexed  :  First,  Mr.  T.  E.  Couldrey; 
second,  Mr.  J.  E.  Poole  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Lyne. 

For  twelve  Pompons  in  bunches  of  three  flowers  :  First, 
Mr.  W.  Pascoe.  The  second  exhibitor  did  not  conform  to 
the  schedule,  having  some  large  Anemone-flowered  varieties 
in  the  stand,  but  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

For  six  Japanese,  one  variety  coloured,  the  variety  shown 
being  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  :  First,  Mr.  A.  C.  Strickland  ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Larkin. 

For  six  incurved,  one  variety  :  First,  Mr.  T.  E.  Brown, 
with  C.  H.  Curtis  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  T.  Couldrey.  The  above 
classes  were  open. 

In  some  of  the  special  classes  there  was  a  good  competi- 
tion. The  chief  prize-winners  were  Messrs.  Couldrey,  Poole, 
Lyne,  T.  E.  Biowne,  Payne,  Hawkins,  Lees,  G.  Judge,  J.  A. 
Baker,  and  F.  Sharp. 

In  the  class  for  two  Japanese  and  two  incurved,  in  vases 
with  any  foliage,  there  were  ten  entries  and  some  very  fine 
blooms.  First,  Mr.  Pascoe  ;  second,  Mr.  Couldrey  ;  third, 
Mr.  F.  Sharpe. 

In  the  classes  for  gardeners  within  a  radius  of  three  miles 
of  the  Eink,  for  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  Couldrey  was 
first;  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Culham. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct:  First,  Mr.  Judge  ;  second. 
Mr.  Couldrey  ;  third,  Mr.  Baker.  In  the  amateurs'  classes 
there  were  some  very  good  exhibits,  but  in  several  classes 
there  were  no  entries. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  there  were 
four  entries.  Mr.  Lyne  took  first  with  a  very  tasteful 
arrangement,  in  which  Clerodendron  fallax  was  very  effec- 
tive, also  Anthurium  sanguineum,  Cattleya  labiata,  well- 
coloured  Crotons,  and  other  foliage  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Heath, 
with  some  good  material,  but  the  best  plants  were  not 
shown  to  advantage. 

The  fruit  classes  were  not  well  filled.  Mr.  W.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Lyne  sent  some  good  Grapes.  Some  good  baskets  and 
trays  of  vegetables  were  exhibited. 

Miscellaneous. 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  put  up  a  very  handsome  group  of 
oliage  and  flowering  plants,  among  which  were  some  flne 

varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata,  Oncidium  varicosum,  0.  Forbesi,  I  distinct,  three  blooms 
nd  O.  incurvum ;  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Turnford  I  santhemum  foliage. 


with  £5  added.  Five  competed,  making  a  good  display. 
Mr.  Drake,  44,  Cathays  Terrace,  Cardiff,  was  an  easy  winner 
with  a  grand  set  of  blooms,  large,  shapely,  and  beautifully 
staged.  The  varieties  were  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  \V.  R.. 
Church,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Charles  Davis,  rich  m 
colour ;  Paolo  Radaelli,  huge  blooms  ;  Mme.  Herrewege,. 
and  Mrs.  Mileham,  very  fine.  Mr.  J.  Duff,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Williams,  Newport,  was  a  good  second,  with  high  quality 
flowers  if  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  flist  prize  set;  Mr.  G.. 
Williams,  Manor  House  Nurseries,  Cardiff,  third. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Drake  was  again 
premier  prize-taker  with  an  even  set  of  high-class  blooms, 
as  F.  W.  Vallis,  George  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Mileham,  Paolo- 
Radaelli,  C.  J.  Salter,  Matthew  Smith,  and  others;  Mr.  H. 
Townseiul,  gardener  to  H.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Abergavenny,  was  a 
close  second  ;  Mr.  J.  Williams,  thiid. 

Incurved  varieties  were  not  strongly  represented  in  point 
of  numbers,  but  the  quality  was  good.  For  twenty-four  in 
not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  Drake  won  first  plac(> 
with  medium-sized,  neatly-flnished  examples  of  ills.  Judson,. 
Mis.  Egan,  Mme.  Ferlat,  C.  Curtis,  Ac.  ;  Mr.  Townsend  was- 
a  close  second. 

In  the  classes  set  apart  for  amateurs  and  gardeners  the 
competition  was  exceedingly  keen.  In  competition  for  the 
Courtis  Challenge  Cup,  for  twenly-four  Japanese  in  not  less 
than  eighteen  vaiieties,  there  was  keen  competition  and  an 
excellent  display.  Mr.  E.  A.  Parsons,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  D.. 
Gunn,  Cardiff,  was  the  most  successful  with  satisfactory 
flowers  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Mease,  W.  R.  Church,  Paolo 
Radaelli,  F.  S.  Vallis,  &c.  ;  Mr.  John  Dunn,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Williams,  Biyn-glas,  Newpoit,  second  ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Allen,. 
Penaitb,  a  close  third. 

For  twelve  Japanese  no  fewer  than  seven  competed.  With, 
a  splendid  exhibit  Mr.  A.  F.  Hill,  Cardifl'  (aniateui),  secured 
the  leading  award.  F.  S.  Vallis,  the  premier  bloom  in  the 
show,  was  included.  Mr.  Edwards,  .Severn  Eoad,  Cardiff^, 
was  second  ;  Mr.  H.  Frazer,  gardener  to  D.  Adselt,  Esq.,  The 
Hollies.  Penartb,  third. 

F'or  the  best  twelve  Japanese  blooms  in  not  less  than  four 
varieties,  open  to  those  not  employing  a  regular  gardener,  a 
silver  challenge  cup  was  offered,  for  which  seven  competed. 
Mr.  Hill  was  again  successful  with  grand  examples  of 
popular  varieties,  Mr.  Edwaids  second,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Arthur,. 
149,  Albany  Eoad,  Cardiff,  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved  the  competition  was  not 
keen,  but  the  two  exhibits  staged  were  meritorious.  Mr. 
E.  A.  Parsons  was  the  most  successful  with  neat,  if  small,, 
examples. 

White-flowered  Japanese  varieties  had  a  class  set  apart  to- 
themselves.  For  Ave  blooms,  any  one  vaiiety,  Mr.  W. 
Hatheidale,  Manor  Cottage,  Cardiff,  "on  the  premier  award 
with  Mrs.  Lewis  in  good  condition  ;  Mr.  Edwards, with  Mme. 
Carnot,  second. 

For  Ave  Japanese,  any  one  variety  except  white,  Mr.  Allen 
won  with  magnificent  examples  of  Mrs.  Mileham,  Mr. 
Edwards  depending  upon  Mis.  Mease  for  second  place. 

For  twelve  Japanese  in  four  varieties,  staged  in  vases,  Mr. 
Allen,  with  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  Mrs.  Mileham,  M.  Louis- 
Eemy,  and  Mme.  Herrewege,  won  against  six  others;  Mr. 
Edwards  second,  Mr.  Frazer  third. 

For  six  vases,  Japanese,  three  blooms  in  each,  Mr.  Thomas 
Olive,  Tockington,  Gloucester,  won  with  first-rate  examples 
of  popular  varieties;  Mr.  E.  Curtis,  gaidener  to  T.  E.  Cart- 
wright,  Esq.,  Fairwater,  second;  Mr.  Geinian,  gardener  to 
H.  Ebsworth,  Esq.,  Cowbridge,  third. 

Single-flowered  varieties  were  well  represented.  For  six 
bunches,  distinct,  three  sprays  to  each,  Mr.  T.  Bindon,  gar- 
dener to  Dr.  T.  Wallace,  Caidifl,  was  an  easy  first;  Mr.  T. 
Williams,  68,  Keppock  Street,  Caidiff,  second.  Mr.  Bindon 
also  had  the  best  .arranged  vase  of  single-flowered  varieties, 
followed  by  Mr.  Shackson,  gardener  to  Lord  Romilly,  Porth- 
kerry  Paik,  second.  Several  classes  were  set  apart  for 
cottagers  ;  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  well  they  acquitted 
themselves,  too.    Many  really  flne  examples  were  staged. 

Plants. 
were  not  numerous  but  good  in  quality.  For  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  with  foliage  plants  for  effect,  Mr. 
W.  Treseder,  The  Nurseries,  Cardiff,  was  an  easy  flrst  prize- 
winner with  plants  carrying  large  fully  developed  blooms 
arranged  lightly,  yet  effectively  ;  Mr.  G.  Williams  second. 

Bush-trained  plants  were  not  numerous.  For  four  Mr. 
Treseder  staged  the  best ;  Mr.  G.  Nurse,  22,  Wellington 
Street,  Cardiff,  second. 

In  the  classes  open  to  amateurs  only  for  groups  of  Chrysan- 
themums 60  square  feet  and  32  square  feet,  the  competition 
was  keen.  In  the  former  class  Mr.  A.  Brown,  gardener  to 
J.  Howell,  Esq.,  Cardiff,  was  flrst.  In  the  smallerclass  Mr. 
W.  H.  Owens,  02,  Salisbuiy  Eoad,  Cardiff,  was  the  most 
successful. 

Miscellaneous. 

For  the  best  hand  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  John 
Crossling,  Penarth  Nurseries,  was  placed  flrst ;  Mr.  W. 
Treseder  was  second,  but  in  our  opinion  he  should  have  been 
flrst ;  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Son,  Westfield  Nurseries,  Cardiff, 
third.  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Son,  Cowbridge  Eoad,  Cardiff,  had 
the  best  cross  of  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  W.  Baggesen, 
Albany  Eoad,  Cardiff,  the  best  wreath— a  magnificent 
display. 

The  class  for  a  bridal  bouquet  produced  keen  competition. 
Mr.  W.  Treseder,  with  a  charming  arrangement  of  Orchids 
and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  secured  the  coveted  position  ;  Mr. 
W.  Baggesen  following. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  numerous,  and  added  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  show.  Gold  medals  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  John  Basham.  Fair  Oak  Nursery,  Bassaleg,  Newport, 
for  a  magnificent  display  of  hardy  fruit  ;  especially  flne  were 
the  Apiiles  and  Pears.  To  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Son, 
Cheltenham,  for  an  attractive  exhibit  of  Orchids,  and  to  Mr. 
W.  Treseder  for  a  collection  of  Dahlias  and  Eoses. 

I'irst-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 

Eyecroft  Nursery.  Lewishani,  for  seedling  Japanese  Chrysan- 

.  „f  each    Slat-en  in  vases    wiiii  ciuv-  1  themum  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  a  pure  white-flowered  variety  with 

The  leading  pHze  was  a  challenge  cup  I  exceptionally  long  drooping  florets,  nK.st  graceful  and  distinct 


WINDSOE. 
Tbe  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  (he  Albert  Institute  on 
the  6th  inst.,  and  was  a  little  short  in  entries,  but  quite  up 
to  the  usual  standard  of  quality.    Mr.  C.  Sainty,  as  usual, 
carried  out  the  arrangements  admirably. 

For  a  group  of  Chysanthemums  and  foliage  plants  there 
weie  three  competitors.  Mr.  W.  Cole,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Foster,  Clewer,  was  first  with  an  exhibit  that  little 
fault  could  be  found  with.  Mr.  W.  Lane,  gaidener  to  Sir  E. 
Durning  Smith,  was  second  with  dwaif  plants  carrying  good 
blooms  too  crowded  in  arrangement.  Mr.  J.  Minty,  gaidener 
to  Sir  D.  Gooch,  Bart.,  was  third. 

In  a  smaller  class  confined  to  amateurs  only  Mr.  J.  T. 
Young,  Windsor,  won  easily. 

Cut' Blooms.— Japanese. 
These  were  numerous.  For  eighteen  distinct,  arranged  in 
a  space  of  5  feet  by  3  feet,  with  the  addition  of  any  foliage, 
a  pleasing  (fleet  was  produced,  and  illustrated  Ihoioughly 
how  large  Chrysanthemums  can  be  utilised  for  eft'ect.  Mr. 
G,  Lane,  with  excellent  blooms,  arianged  on  a  base  of 
Maidenhair  Ferns  won  first  place  quite  easily.  Mr.  W. 
ilearn,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gerald  Goodlake,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  D.  Hayler,  gaidener  to  Lady  Dalton  Fitzgerald,  third. 

For  six  vases,  three  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  Mr.  W. 
Jinks  gardener  to  L.  J.  Drew,  Esi|.,  was  first  with  leally  flne 
blooms  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  Mrs.  Mileham,  W.  E.  Church, 
and  Eev.  W.  Wilks  as  the  most  noteworthy  ;  Mr.  Lane, 
second  ;  Mr.  J.  Jacobs,  gardener  to  A.  L.  Wigan,  Esq., 
'h'fd.  ^  ^^  ,         , 

In  a  class  for  twelve  Japanese  and  the  same  number  of 
incurved  a  silver  cup  was  (tt'ered.  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to 
Mrs  Christie,  was  easily  flrst  with  large  fresh  examples  of 
both  sections.  Of  Japanese  Eev.  W,  Wilks,  Mrs.  Mease, 
W.  E.  Church,  General  Button,  Mrs.  Emmerton,  and  E.  J. 
AVarren  were  noteworthy;  and  of  incurved  Louisa  Giles, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  Hanwell  Glory,  Frank  Hammond,  Duchess  of 
I'ife  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Nellie  Southam,  and  Mrs.  Judson  were 
conspicuous.  Mr.  Lane  was  second,  and  Mr.  Page,  gardener 
to  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  Diopmore,  third. 

For  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  Jinks,  with  large  neat 
blooms  was  first ;  Mr.  Baskett,  gaidener  to  E.  H.  Beckett, 
Esf|.,  if. P.,  second. 

For  six  incurved,  any  one  variety.  Sir.  Page,  with  medium- 
sized,  well-finished  examples  of  Empress  of  India,  was  flrst, 
Mr.  Jinks,  with  C.  H.  Curtis,  somewhat  rough,  was  second, 
while  Mr.  Baskett,  with  pretty  but  small  examples  of  the 
same  variety,  took  third  place. 

Mr.  Minty  was  the  most  successful  in  the  class  for  six 
Japanese,  any  one  variety,  with  Bessie  Godfrey  in  grand 
order,  followed  by  Mr.  Jinks,  with  Mafeking  Hero.  Mr. 
Lane,  with  Mrs.  Mileham,  brought  up  the  rear. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  any  section,  arranged  in  a 
vase  or  basket,  with  not  less  than  12  inches  of  stem,  with 
any  natural  foliage  added,  there  was  quite  a  brisk  compe- 
tition and  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Jinks,  with  really  flne 
flowers  of  popular  varieties  effectively  arranged,  easily 
secured  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  special  prize. 
F.  S.  Vallis  in  this  exhibit  was  accorded  the  National 
ciirysanthemum  Society's  certificate  for  premier  bloom  in 
the  show.  Messrs.  Lane  and  Page  followed  in  the  order 
here  given^ 

CAEDIFF. 
The  sixteenth  annual  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Cardifl  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  in  the  Park  Hall 
on  the  4th  and  .Ith  inst.  The  great  success  of  the  display  is 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  spirited  policy  of  the  executive  in 
providing  liberal  prizes  and  up-to-date  classes,  whereby  they 
command  the  best  support  of  exhibitors.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Cardiff  there  seems  to  be  a  wonderful 
spirit  of  emulation  among  growers,  as  nowhere  can  such 
exhibits  be  seen  in  the  classes  devoted  to  cottagers  as 
here.  Cut  blooms  were  numerous  and  good :  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  plants,  were 
satisfactory.  Floral  decorations,  as  wreaths,  bouquets, 
are  seen  here  quite  equal  in  point  of  quality  to  those 
anywhere.  The  executive  is  apparently  imbued  with  a 
determination  to  still  further  increase  its  show.  The  com- 
mittee work  hard  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Julian, 
ably  guided  by  Mr.  Gillett,  the  experienced  secretary. 

Cut  Blooms 


were  the  chief  attraction,  therefore  demand  a  prior  notice. 
The  principal  class  was  that  for  eight  varieties  of  Japanese, 
distinct,  three  blooms  of  each,  staged  in  vases,  with  Chry- 
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■even  among  whites  ;  and  to  Marie  du  Cro3,  a  bold  handsome 
flower  with  long  Hat  Horets,  straw  white  on  the  outer  deep- 
■ening  to  yellow  in  the  centre  of  the  Hower. 

BIRMINGHAM  CHRYSANTHEMUM  sinnv. 
I'HK  annnal  exliibition  of  the  Uirniiiifihain  and  Midland 
•Counties  C'hryaanthemum  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  last  in  the  liint^ley  Hall,  and, 
although  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  blooms 
had  been  better,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  grand  dispbiy  of 
produce.  The  disposal  of  the  exhibits  produced  a  better 
effect  than  in  previous  years.  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  sen.,  and  Mr. 
J.  Hughes,  jun.,  the  secretaries,  deserve  unstinted  praise  for 
their  arrangements. 

Plants. 

Nine  large  flowering  Chrysanthemums.— First,  E.  Mar- 
tineau,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  (gardener,  Mr.  Brasier),  Alfred 
5^alter  and  Mme.  Kerlat  being  the  best ;  second,  G.  Cadbury, 
Esq.,  Northrteld  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Meldrum);  third,  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Cryer). 

Six  large  flowering  plants,  Japanese  excluded. —First,  G. 
•Cadbury,  Esq..  with  Lady  Isobel  and  Lord  Alcester  as  the 
•best ;  second,  E.  Martineau,  Esq. 

One  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  plant.— First,  G.  Cadbury, 
Esq.,  with  a  splendidly  flowered  plant  of  Cliarles  Davis; 
second,  E.  Martineau,  Esq.,  with  Colonel  Smith;  third, 
J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq. 

■  Six  Japanese  (di.^siniilar).— First,  E.  Martineau,  Esq.,  with 
Viviand  Morel,  J  Thorpe,  jun.,  and  Colonel  Smith  (excel- 
lent); second.  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq. 

Three  Japanese.— First,  E.  Martineau,  Esq.,  W,  Cursham 


One  vase  each  of  eieht  distinct  varieties,  five  blooms  in  a 
vase.— First,  Colonel  Beech,  Coventry  (u'ardener,  Mr.  E.  J. 
,  Brooks),  with  a  splendid  exhibit,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mis.  G.  Mile- 
bam,  and  W.  R.  Church  being  fine ;  second,  Leamington 
Nurserymen  and  Florists.  Liniiteri,  Leamington,  with  well- 
formed  hbtoms;  third,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle 
Gardens;  fourth.  G  H.  Hadtield,  Esq.,  Riss  (gardener,  iMr. 
J.  Rick).     There  were  several  more  entries. 

One  vase  each  of  four  Japanese  varieties.— First,  Mrs. 
Martin,  Edebastoti  (gardener.  Mr.  T.  W.  Davis);  second, 
E.  Uorton,  Esq.,  Walsall  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Horton.) 

One  vase  each  of  two  Japanese  varieties.— First,  R.  Barnes, 
Esf].,  Malvern,  with  splendid  Le  Grand  Dragon  and 
Austialie;  second,  E.  Horton,  Esq.,  Walsall;  third,  Mrs. 
Armtteld,  Edgbaston  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Batchelor).  There 
were  several  more  entries. 

One  vase  of  a  pink  Japanese. — First,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Hindlip.  Droitwich  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Crooks),  with  grand 
Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli ;  second,  E.  Horton,  Esq.,  Walsall; 
third.  Mrs.  Martin,  Erdington.  There  were  numerous  other 
entries. 

One  vase  of  any  Japanese.— First,  F.  E.  Muntz,  Esq., 
Umberalade  (gardener,  Mr.  Pritchard),  with  very  tine  W.  R. 
Church  ;  second,  the  Dowaeer  Lady  llindlip,  with  the  same 
variety;  third.  L.  Lloyd,  Esq..  Moseley  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Bird). 

One  vase  of  white  Japanese. — First.  A.  Heaton,  Esq., 
Handsworth  (gardener  Mr.  F.  Biddle).  with  Mme.  G.  Henry  ; 
second,  A.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Acook'a  Green,  with  Nellie  Pockett ; 
third,  the  Dowager  Ladv  Hindlip. 

One  vase  of  yellow  Japanese.— First,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Hindlip  (gardener  ilr.  Crooks),  with  splendid  deep-coloured 
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and   Mrs.  J.  Kitson  being  splendid  ;    second,   G.  Cadbury,  ] 
I    E-q.  ;  third,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq. 

One  large    flowering   (Japanese  excluded)— G.   Cadbury, 
Esq.,  the  only  exhibitor,  was  given  a  first  prize  for  Mme.  , 
FerJat. 

Group  of  ChrysanUiemunis,  arranged  with  Ferns  and 
foliaae  plants.— First.  G.  Cadbury,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Mel- 
<irum),  with  a  somewhat  compict  group  of  well-grown 
plants  bearing  veiy  guod  blonnis  ;  spcuiid,  A.  H.  Grithths, 
E^q.,  Edgbaston  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Kelland),  with  smaller 
blooms,  itut  a  lather  more  pleasing  nrraugement ;  third,  A. 
-Clarke,  E-;q.,  Ed^ibaston  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Eison). 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  (quality  of  bl'iom,  variety,  and 
general  effect  to  be  considered).- First,  J.  H.  Kenrick,  E^q.. 
Edgbaston  (gardener.  Mr.  J.  MacDonald),  with  a  magnificent 
display  of  plants  bearing  fine  blooms.  The  group  was  boldly 
yet  informally  arranged,  and  was  mo=it  effective;  J.  Whit- 
lield,  Esq.,  Moseley  (L'ardener,  Mr.  \V.  Thomson),  was  second, 
with  a  less  effective  group,  though  still  very  good,  and  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Cryer),  was 
third. 

Vase  Classes. 

One  vase  each  of  four  Japanese  varieties.— First,  Colonel 
Beech,  Coventry  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  J.  Brooks),  with  lovely 
blooms  of  F.  S  Vallis,  Guy  Hamilton,  Mrs.  P.  Radaelli,  and 
W.  R.  Church;  second,  F.  E.  Muntz,  Esq.,  Umberslade 
•■<eardener,  Mr.  T.  Pritchard),  W.  R.  Chuich  beina  the 
best;  third,  G.  H.  Hadfield,  Esii.,  Koss  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
ilick). 


F.  S.   Vallis;   second,  R.    Barnes,  Esq.,  Malvern,   with  M. 
Louis  Remy  ;  third,  A.  Heaton,  Esq.,  Hanuswurth. 

Cut  Blooms. 

Eighteen  incurved  blooms.— First,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
Elvaston  Hall  Gardens,  with  a  fine  lot.  Mme.  Ferlat,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  Topaze  Oiientale,  and  Perle  Dauphiiioise  were  the 
best;  second,  Sir  A.  Henderson,  M. P.,  Faringdon  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin),  with  rather  smaller  blooms,  though  of 
excellent  form. 

Eighteen  Japanese. — First,  Colonel  Beech,  Coventry 
(gardener,  ilr.  E.  J.  Brooks),  with  somewhat  loose  blooms. 
Mme.  J.  Henry,  Henry  Stowe,  Guv  Hamilton,  and  Ethel 
Fitzioy  were  of  the  best ;  second.  Mi'.  C.  Cronks,  gardener 
to  Lidy  Hindlip,  Droitwich,  with  good  blooms,  particularly 
of  Miss  M.  Ware  and  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli;  third,  the 
Leamington  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Limited. 

Twelve  incurved.— First,  Mr.  C.  Crooks,  Droitwich,  with 
very  good  C.  H.  Curtis,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Mme.  Fertat, 
though  none  weie  of  vmusual  quality;  second,  ilr.  W.  L. 
Bastin,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  Henderson,  Faringdon,  with 
rather  small,  well-formed  blooms ;  third,  W.  Manning, 
Ei(|.,  Dudley. 

Twelve  blooms  (six  incurved,  six  Japanese),  to  be  grown 
within  six  miles  of  Birmingham. — First,  AErs,  Martin, 
Erdington  (gaidener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Davis) ;  second,  T.  W. 
Piiigott,  E-q.,  Moseley  ;  third,  E.  Martineau,  Esq. 

Twelve  Japanese. — First,  Mr.  R.  Jones,  cardener  to  C.  A- 
Smith-Ryland,  Esq  ,  Barford  Hill,  with  Mrs.  G.  Mileham 


Lady  Esther,  and  W.  K.  Church  as  the  best ;  second,  W. 
Manning,  Esq.,  Dudley  ;  third,  H.  Needbam,  Esq.,  Gravelly 
Hill. 

Twelve  specimen  blooms  on  long  stems  with  any  foliage. — 
First,  R.  Barnes.  Esti.,  Malvern,  with  an  attractive  exhibit; 
second,  Mr.  J.  V.  MacDonald,  gardener  to  G.  U.  Kenrick, 
Esq.,  with  good  blooms;  third,  Mr.  R.  Bullock,  gardener  to 
T.  W.  Piggott,  Esq.,  Moseley.  There  were  several  other 
exhibits. 

Twenty-four  blooms  (twelve  Japanese,  twelve  incurved).- 
First,  Mr.  MacDonald,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq., 
Edgbaston,  with  good  blooms,  especially  of  Matthew  Smith, 
Mme.  Cadbury.  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Mme.  Feiiat ; 
second,  Mr.  T.  W,  Davis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Martin,  Erdington. 

Twelve  blooms  (six  incurved,  six  Japanese),  to  be  grown 
within  four  miles  of  Bi  mingham.— First,  Mr.  J.  Eason, 
gardener  to  A.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Edgbaston;  second,  Mr.  G. 
Palmer,  gardener  to  W.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  ;  third,  Mr. 
G.  Bedford,  gardener  to  E.  J.  Byrne,  Esq.,  Gravelly  Hill. 

Dinner-table  decoration. —  First,  H.  Woolraan,  Esq., 
Acock's  Green,  with  an  arrangement  of  bronze  Source  d'Or  ; 
second,  the  Leamington  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Limited, 
Leamington,  who  used  bronze-yellow  flowers  ;  third,  Mr. 
C.  Thomas,  gardener  to  G.  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Handsworth. 
There  were  nine  exhibits  in  this  class. 

Fruit. 

Collection  of  British-grown  fruit.— First,  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre,  Elvaston  Hall  Gardens,  Derby,  with  a  very  handsome 
display  of  highly  coloured  fruit.  Grapes  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andiia,  Gros  Colmar,  and  Barliarossa ;  Pears  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  Beurre  Fouqueray,  and  Marie  Louise  ;  Apples  Twenty 
Ounce,  Cox  s  ()range  Pippin,  Allington  Pippin,  and  Peach 
Golden  Eagle  weie  all  excellent.  Mr.  J.  Read,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park,  was  given  third 
piize,  Gros  Colmar  and  Alicante  Grapes  were  very  good, 
but  the  hardy  fruits  were  small.  There  were  no  mure 
exhibits  in  this  class. 

Grapes,  six  bunches.- First,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston 
Cdstle  Gardens,  with  very  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
BHiharossa,  and  Alicante  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  gardener  to 
-Mrs.  F.  Need,  Malvern,  with  large  Diamond  Jubilee,  Gros 
Ciilniar,  <tc. 

Black  Grapes,  three  bunches.— First,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  with 
excellent  Gros  Colmar  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Fidkes,  gardenerlo 
the  Richt  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey,  M.P.,  Hemel  Hempstead; 
third,  Mr.  Goodacre. 

White  Grapes,  three  bunches.- First,  Mr.  Goodacre,  with 
well  finished  Muscat  of  Alexandria.     No  more  exhibitors. 

White  Giapes,  two  bunches.— First,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Malvern, 
with  Lady  llutt;  second,  Mr.  J.  ilick,  with  White  Queen; 
third,  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  with  Golden  Queen. 

Black  Grapes,  two  varieties  (local).  —  First,  Mr.  C. 
Batchelor,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armsfield,  Edgbaston;  second, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Davis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Martin,  Erdington. 

Culinary  Apples,  six  dishes.  —  First,  Mr.  C.  Crooks, 
Droitwich,  with  very  good  Peascood's,  Emperor  Alexander, 
ttc.  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Jones,  Barford  Hill  Gardens,  with 
Warner's  King  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  the  best. 

Dessert  Apples,  six  dishes.— First,  Mr.  J.  Rick,  gardener 
to  G.  H.  Hadfield,  Esq.,  Ross;  second,  Mr.  C.  Crooks; 
I  bird,  Mr.  R.  Junes. 

Chinese  Primulas  and  Cyclamen  were  well  and  largely 
shown. 

Vegetables. 

Collection  of  vecetables  (prizes  by  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Suns).— First,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gaidener  to  Lord  Aldenham, 
Elstree,  Onions  Ailba  Craig  beuitr  very  fine,  Mr.  G.  Neal, 
jjirdener  to  P.  Southby,  Eki..  Bampton,  was  second  ;  W. 
I'emlierton,  Esq.,  Walsall,  was  thiid  ;  and  Mr,  Bastin,  Buscot 
I'aik  Gardens,  fourth.    There  were  numerous  other  entries. 

Collection  of  vegetables  (prizes  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
-;,,nbV-First,  Mr.  W.  Leitb,  gardener  to  Colonel  P  R. 
Middleton,  Ross;  second,  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Uennison,  Little  Gaddesden ;  third,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin, 
Fiiiiugdou. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  gave 
Iirizes  in  many  classes  for  dishes  of  Cauliflowers,  Savoy 
Catibage,  Red  Cabttaee,  Carrots,  Leeks,  Onions.  &c.  Mr. 
Sydenham  offered  a  £13  silver  challenge  bowl  to  the  winner 
of  the  greatest  number  r)f  points  in  the  above  classes,  and 
if  won  three  times  the  bowl  becomes  the  exhibitors  property. 
The  winner  of  the  bowl  was  Mr.  Uorspool,  Old  Chirk 
Gardens.  Ruabon,  who  gained  32  points.  Mr.  Folkes 
had  *2')  points,  and  Mr.  Read  2C  points. 

The  local  cup  offered  by  Mr.  W.  Sydenham  was  won  by- 
Mr.  W.  A.  Marrian,  Olton,  with  33  points,  Mr.  Haytree  of 
SnlihuU  having  32  points. 

C.dlectiun  of  vegetables  (prizes  by  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co., 
Solihull) —First,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens  ; 
second,  Mr.  C.  Haynes,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Alston,  Esq.. 
Elmdon  Hall;  third,  Mr  J.  Read,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  BurLon-on-Trent ;  fourth,  Mr.  H.  Wright, 
gardener  to  W.  Waldron,  Esq.,  Kingswinford. 

Collection  of  vegetables  (prizes  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Co.,  Spark  Hil!).- First,  Mr.  Beckett,  with  a  flue  display. 
Potato  Up-t'i-date  was  very  good  ;  second.  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark, 
gardener  to  Maik  Firth,  Esu-,  Leicester  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Neal, 
gardener  to  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  Bampton;  fourth,  Mr.  H. 
Folkes,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey,  M.P., 
Uerael  Hempstead. 

Collection  of  vegetables  (prizes  by  Messrs.  Richard  Smith 
and  Co.).— First,  Mr.  E.  Beckett;  second,  R.  A.  Horspool, 
Esq.,  Ruabon. 

NON-COMl'ETITIVE   EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  showed  a 
collection  of  Potatoes  in  many  good  sorts,  such  as  Webb's 
Improved  Magnum  Bonum,  Evergood,  Snowdrop,  and  others. 
Displays  of  Potatoes  were  arranged  on  either  side  of  a 
splendid  lot  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  B.  Turnford 
Hall  and  Cyclamen. 

The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Limited,  Hereford  had  an 
admirable  display  of  hardy  fruit,  Apples  chiefly.  Among  the 
best  dishes  were  StirUng  Cast  e,  Cellini,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
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"Warner's  King,  Tom  Putt,  King  of  the  Pippin?,  Adam's 
Pearmain,  King  of  Tompkin's  County,  A'C.  Pear  Pitmaston 
Duchess  was  very  fine.  The  table  was  tastefully  decorated 
ivith  small  Palms,  Virginian  Creeper,  Ac. 

Mr.  John  Basham,  Bassaleg,  Newport,  Mon.,  showed  hardy 
fruit  extensively  ;  some  of  the  best  dishes  of  Apples  were 
Peasgoods  Nonesuch,  Allington  Pippin,  Lord  Derby,  and 
"Wellington;  and  Pears  Catillac,  Uvedales  St.  Germain,  and 
Easter  Beurr^.  This  collection  of  fruit  was  an  imposing  one, 
and  arrange!  with  good  effect. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  "Worcester,  had  some 
excellent  dishes  of  Apples  on  view.  Warner's  King  was 
particularly  so.  Ecklinville,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  and 
Tyler's  Kernel  were  others  very  good.  Pears  lieurrt  Superfin, 
Alexandre  Lucas,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  and  Durondeau 
were  also  fine. 

Mrs.  Whitehouse,  48,  Tindall  Street,  Balsall  Heath,  showed 
a  collection  of  cut  Chrysanthemums. 

Jlr.  \V.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  showed  some  fine 
large  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  and  bunches  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums.  Carnations,  too,  were  included  in  this  dis- 
play, which  was  a  very  bright  one.  Among  the  Chrysan- 
themums Exmouth  Rival,  Wilfred  H.  Godfrey,  Colonel 
Weatherall,  Britannia,  and  F,  S.  A'allis  were  particularly 
good.  Of  Carnations,  Waverley  (salmon).  Queen  of  Pinks, 
and  General  Roosevelt  (dark  crimson)  were  very  good.  The 
Godfrey  Calla,  a  large,  pure  white  form,  was  well  shown 
too. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Redhill,  Surrey,  showed  a  table 
of  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  that  included  many  choice 
single  and  other  varieties.  Among  the  large  blooms  were 
T.  C.  Brock,  Bessie  Godfrey,  W.  A.  Etherington,  W.  Duck- 
liam,  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  and  other  good  ones. 

The  Vineries,  Limited,  Acock's  Green,  Birmingham,  had  a 
well-arranged  group  of  outdoor  Chrysanthemums,  among 
which  a  yellow  variety  called  La  Pluie  d'Or  was  very  con- 
spicuous. The  plants  were  finely  flowered,  and  the  colours 
nicely  arranged. 

ftlessrs.  Clibran  and  Sons,  Altrincham,  exhibited  a  group 
of  handsome  Celosias  and  cut  Chrysanthemums  in  variety. 
The  latter  included  large-Howered  sorts  as  well  as  decorative 
varieties.  Among  the  singles  were  Emily  Clibran  (pretty 
red-bronze),  Miss  Crissy  (deep  red),  Ladysmith  (rosy  pink), 
Bronze  Mary  Anderson, and  Mrs.  B.  Fletcher(white),  all  very 
pretty. 

Messrs.  Pewtress  Brothers,  Tillington,  near  Hereford, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples,  arranged  with  suitable 
decoration  upon  a  table. 

Messrs.  Vates  and  Sons,  Old  Square,  Birmingham,  showed 
a  good  exhibit  of  vegetables  that  included  well-developed 
Cauliflower,  Ailsa  Craig  and  Prizetaker  Onions,  White 
Turnip,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Thompson,  Handsworth,  showed  a  collection  of 
succulent  plants,  Cacti,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  Austin,  Sparkbrook,  exhibited  a  small  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  many  of  the  best  sorts. 

A  magnificent  and  finely  arranged  group  of  miscellaneous 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  was  exhibited  from  the  Highbury 
Gardens  by  Mr.  J.  Deacon,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  M.P.  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  TurnforJ 
Hall  contributed  largely  to  the  display,  while  such  plants  as 
Lilium  Harrisii,  Chrysanthemums  in  great  variety,  Cyclamen, 
and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  together  with  suitable  greenery, 
combined  to  make  this  display  one  of  the  most  effective 
in  the  show. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Limited,  Bagshot,  Surrey, 

.  showed  a  group  of  finely  grown  hardy  shrubs  and  conifers. 

Particularly  good  were  Sciadupitys  verticillata,  Cedrus  atlan- 

tica  glauca.   Thuya  Lobbi  zebrina,    standard    Hollies,   and 

Portugal  Laurels  and  Juniperus  japonica  aurea. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  also  had  a 
notable  group  cif  hardy  shrubs,  among  which  were  such  good 
things  as  Picea  pinsapo  glauca.  Thuya  Lobbi  aurea,  and 
Eleagnus  aurea  variegata. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull,  alsohad  a  group  of  shrubs, 
as  well  as  a  bright  display  of  Carnations. 

Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.,  Spark  Hill  Nurseries,  showed 
Chinese  Primulas  and  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  green- 
house plants. 

The  Vineries,  Limited,  Acock's  Green,  sent  a  display  of 
leaf  skeletons. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  showed  a  splendid  lot  of 
crosses  and  bouquets,  and  vases  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  Devenll  and  Co.,  Banbury,  sent  a  brilliant  lot  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Child  and  Co.  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert  showed 
collections  of  hardy  ornamental  shrubs. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester,  showed  a  group  of  shrubs  and 
hardy  perennials. 

From  the  Worcestershire  County  Council's  Experimental 
Garden  at  Droitwich,  Mr.  I'dale  showed  dried  fruits  and  an 
object-lesson  in  the  use  of  manures. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  great  autumn  festival  of  this  special  society  was  held 
for  the  flrst  time  in  the  south  transept  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  accommodation  there  provided  enabled  the 
executive  of  the  society  to  create  a  show  of  wonderful 
interest.  Contrasted  with  the  want  of  light  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  Royal  Aquarium,  the  present  quarters  of  the 
exhibition  compared  most  favourably,  and  everyone  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  so  far  as  the  actual  place  of  exhibition 
is  concerned  the  Crystal  Palace  is  ideal.  The  competition 
in  the  respective  classes  was  not  as  keen  as  usual,  but  this 
may  be  attributed  to  the  season,  which  has  caused  many 
collections  of  blooms  to  damp,  to  the  diftkulty  of  access 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  to  the  new  charge 
of  an  entrance  fee  in  all  classes.  The  show,  as  a  wliole, 
was  very  fine  indeed,  and  the  quality  in  many  classes  was 
Buperb. 

The  great  vase  class  is  the  chief  competition  at  these 
meetings,  but  this  year  there  were  only  two  exhibitors.  A 
magnificent  lot  of  blooms  secured  leading  honours  for  Mr 
Charles   Beckett,    gardener   to    Sir   W.  G.  Pearce,  Bart.' 


Chilton  Lodge,  Hungerford.  The  finish  uf  the  blooms  was 
superb,  and  they  represented  the  highest  cultural  skill. 
The  best  varieties  were  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis, 
ilrs.  J.  Bryant,  General  Button,  Mrs.  B;ukl:iv,  Mnie.  C. 
Naglemakers,  J.  R.  Upton,  and  Mme.  Paoln  Kfihielli.  Mr. 
R.  Kenyon,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Twentymmi,  MmiKhuu^e, 
Woodford  Green,  was  a  good  second,  having  large  well- 
finished  V)looms  of  good  colour  and  capital  form.  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Lord  Ludlow  were  three  of 
his  Ijest  sorts. 

The  only  exhibit  from  the  aftiliated  societies  came  from 
the  Epsom  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Mr.  G. 
Hunt  l>eing  responsible  for  all  the  blooms,  i.e.,  twenty-four 
incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct.  The  Japanese 
blooms  were  nice  and  even,  though  not  over  large,  and  the 
incurved  blooms  were  less  even  than  u&ual. 

The  three  competitors  in  the  class  for  forty-eight 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  made  a  fine  display,  and  there 
was  not  much  difference  between  them.  First  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Downside, 
Lealherhead,  who  showed  well.  Superb  were  the  blooms 
of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Godfrey's  Pride,  Guy  Hamilto-n,  General 
Hutton,  Mrs.  Barklay,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Lord  Ludlow; 
Mr.  Kenyon  was  an  uncomfortably  close  second  ;  third,  Mr. 
A.  Jefferies,  gardener  to  Mr.  John  Balfour,  Moor  Hall, 
Harlow,  Essex.  This  exhibit  was  very  bright  and  clean, 
but  somewhat  pooi-  in  places. 

For  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey's  prizes  for  thirty  blooms  in  ten 
varieties  of  Japanese  sorts  sent  out  from  liis  nurseries,  there 
were  two  competitors.  Mr.  Kenyon  was  placed  flrst  with  a 
heavy  lot  of  hit^hly-coloured  blooms  ;  second,  Mr.  Jetteries, 
with  a  much  smaller  series. 

The  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  is 
always  briskly  competed,  and  on  this  occasion  there  were 
six  individual  displays.  The  premier  position  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Jefferies,  who  had  a  very  even  lot  of  blooms  of  cood 
form  and  colour  ;  the  veteran  Mr.  W.  Mease,  was  placed 
second  with  clean  though  rather  smaller  blooms  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Lock,  gardener  to  Mr.  Justice  Swinfeu-Eady,  Oatlands 
Lodge,  Weybridge,  third,  many  of  his  blooms  being  very 
handsome.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  George 
Hewitt,  gardener  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Green,  Theydon  Grove, 
Epping. 

Seven  entries  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  were 
in  evidence,  Mr.  Hewitt  taking  premier  honours  with  a  fine 
set,  although  in  some  cases  raiher  shallow  in  build  ;  second, 
Mr.  George  Halsey,  gardener  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Lyon,  J. P., 
Riddings  Court,  Caterham  Valley,  who  ran  the  first  prize- 
winner very  closely  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Smith,  gardener  to 
(.Colonel  Bowles,  M.P.,  Forty  Hall,  Enfield. 

The  class  for  a  vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms,  white,  one 
variety  only,  found  Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Clark,  York  Road, 
Hitchin,  leadmg  with  fine  blooms  of  The  Princess;  second, 
Mr.  G.  A,  King,  gardener  to  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones.  East 
Finchley,  for  Nellie  Pockett;  and  third,  Mr.  George  Wilson, 
gardener  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Powell,  Rose  Dene,  Christchurch 
Avenue,  Brondesbury  Park,  N.W.,  with  Guy  Hamilton. 

For  a  vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms,  yellow,  one  variety 
only,  Mr.  Jefferies  was  first  with  six  magnificent  blooms  of 
J.  R.  Upton  ;  Mr,  Mease  was  second  with  superb  blooms  of 
F.  S.  Vallis  ;  fourth,  Mr.  A.  King  for  Le  Grand  Dragon. 

For  a  VHse  of  six  blooms,  Japanese,  any  colour  but  white 
and  yellow,  Mr.  Prudden-Clark  was  first  with  neat  blooms 
of  Mrs.  George  Mileham  ;  second,  Mr.  George  Halsey,  with 
heavy  bloomsof  the  same  variety  as  the  first-named  ;  third, 
Mr.  Jefferies,  for  handsome  blooms  of  Edwin  Molyneux. 

The  four  exhibits  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  incurved 
blooms,  distinct,  made  a  fine  show  of  the  Chinese  type  of 
the  flower.  Mr.  W.  lliggs,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Hankey, 
Fetchani  Park,  Leatheihead,  for  the  sixth  time  in  succession 
secured  first  prize  and  the  Holmes  Memorial  Cup  with  very 
large,  remarkably  well-finished  blooms  of  high  quality. 
Charles  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Bernard  Hankey,  Frank  Hammond, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Robert  Pelfleld,  George  Haigh,  and  lalene 
were  of  the  best.  ilr.  Mease  was  second  with  a  good  though 
rather  uneven  set  of  blooms,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  R.  C.  King- 
ston, and  Lady  Isabel  being  his  best.  Mr  G.  Hunt,  'jardener 
to  Mr,  Pantia  Ralli,  Ashstead  Park,  Epsom,  was  third  with 
a  nice  exhibit. 

For  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moncur 
for  six  vases  of  incurved  blooms,  in  six  distinct  varieties, 
there  were  three  entries.  Mr.  Higgs  here  again  asserted  his 
superiority  by  takmg  first  prize  with  a  magnificent  series  of 
vases.  The  blooms  were  large,  globular,  and  splendidly 
dressed,  showing  the  highest  cultural  skill— Nellie  Suulham. 
t^harles  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Barnard  Hankey.  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Hanwell  Glory,  and  Lady  Isabel.  Mr.  Hunt  was  placed 
second,  also  \vith  a  nice  lot  of  blooms,  but  of  less  quality 
than  the  leader ;  third,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  who  closely 
followed  the  last-named. 

Of  the  three  entrants  in  the  class  for  twelve  incurved, 
distinct,  Mr.  Bastin  was  a  good  first  with  beautifully  finished 
blooms  of  good  size. 

The  class  for  six  blooms  of  one  variety  of  incurved  is 
always  an  interesting  feature,  the  five  exhibits  on  this 
occasion  being  very  pretty.  Six  grand  C.  H.  Curtis  secured 
first  prize  for  Mr.  C.  Lane,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Coles, 
Burntwood,  Caterham  ;  second,  unnamed  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Jollifte,  Fern  Bank,  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  laige-fiowered  Anemone 
blooms,  there  were  thiee  entries, Mr.Charles  Brown,  i;ardener 
to  Mr.  R.  Henty,  Langley  House,  Abbot's  Lancley.  Herts, 
being  first,  Le  Chalonaise,  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh.  John  IJunyan, 
M.  Chas.  Lebocqz.  and  Lady  Margaret  being  his  best ;  second. 
Mr.  J.  Banance,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Taylor,  Hadley 
Bourne.  Barnet ;  third,  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton.  gardener  to  Mr. 
II.  H.  Platten,  Harwood  Hall,  Upminster,  Essex. 

For  twelve  large-flowered  Anemones,  staged  six  blooms 
each  in  two  vases,  Mr.  Barrance  was  placed  in  the  premier 
position  with  some  pretty  blooms,  Mr.  Charles  Brown 
following  very  closely. 

For  twelve  large-fiowered  Japanese  Anemones,  distinct,  six 
blooms  in  each  vase,  Mr.  A.  C.  Hoi  ton  was  a  good  first  with 
large  blooms,  splendidly  developed  ;  second,  Mr.  Brown, 
with  a  nice  series  ;  third,  Mr.  Barrance. 


For  nine  varieties  of  Pompons,  six  blooms  of  each  variety 
distinct,  arranged  in  vases,  there  were  three  capital  ex- 
hibits. First,  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  with  a  grand  lot  set  up  in 
bold  and  handsome  bunches;  second,  Mr.  T.  Caryer, 
gardener  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Meissner,  Aldenholme,  Weybridge', 
who  followed  closely,  and  Mr.  George  A.  King  a  poor  third. 

For  six  bunches  of  Anemone  Pompons,  si.x  blooms  in  each 
bunch,  distinct,  Mr.  Brown  was  again  first  with  a  charming 
lot.  Mr.  Barrance  was  a  very  good  second,  Mr.  Astie  in  hia 
display  being  very  fine. 

In  the  class  for  six  varieties  of  singles,  six  blooms  in  each 
vase,  distinct,  there  were  three  entries,  and  very  line  they 
were.  Mr.  A,  Dear,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Jordan,  Hill  House, 
Palmer's  Green,  was  a  grand  first,  with  large  and  handsome 
blooms.  A  good  second  was  forthcoming  in  Mr.  H.  Redden, 
gardener  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Bird,  Manor  House,  West  Wickham, 
who  staged  finely ;  third,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to  Mr. 
J.  Courtenay,  The  Whim,  Weybridge. 

Floral  Decorations. 

The  four  contestants  for  three  eptrgnes,  arranged  with 
Chrysanthemums  and  appropriate  foliage  for  decorative 
effect,  made  an  attractive  display.  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  The 
Vineyards,  Feltham,  was  placed  flrst.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane, 
Hitrhgate,  N.,  was  second  with  a  pleasing  arrangement.  The 
third  prize  was  won  by  Miss  Maiy  H.  J.  Anstey,  West 
Norwood. 

For  a  vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms,  one  variety  only,  for 
decorative  effect.  Mr.  W.  Burrell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  B. 
Thornton,  The  Hoo,  Sydenham  Hill,  was  deservedly  placed 
first ;  second,  Mr   George  King. 

Kefle>;ed  blooms  were  represented  by  two  exhibits,  each 
of  twelve  blooms  in  a  vase.  Mr.  Charles  Brown  was  placed 
flrst,  and  Mr.  Barrance  second. 

Hairy-petalled  Japanese  in  vases,  six  blooms  in  each,  had 
hut  one  representative,  and  this  was  a  poor  lot,  and  came 
from  Mr.  Jolliffe,  who  was  awarded  third  prize 

The  Percy  Waterer  Challenge  Cvi's. 

The  first  class  is  open  to  amateur  gardeners  who  employ 
no  paid  assistants.  The  class  is  for  a  table  6  feet  by  3  feet, 
on  which  is  to  be  displayed  the  different  types  (»f  the  deco- 
rative Chrysanthemum.  Thete  were  four  competitors,  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane  being  first.  Mr.  Crane  now  wins  the  cup  out- 
light,  having  won  the  same  last  year.  Second  prize  was  woa 
by  Mr.  P.  L.  Johnson,  North  Gate,  Bishops  Stortford. 

The  cup  awarded  to  ladies  for  a  similar  class  was  won  by 
Miss  Mary  H.  J.  Anstey,  who  really  made  a  table  decora- 
tion, and  represented  but  two  types  of  the  flower  only. 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  the  winner  of  last  year,  was  placed  second. 

Miss  Norman  Davis,  Framfleld,  Sussex,  again  excelled  in  a 
gorgeous  circular  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  all  types  of  the 
flower  being  well  displayed.  Vases  of  specimen  blooms  of 
high  (luality,  pleasingly  interspersed  with  Crotons,  Palms,, 
and  other  foliage  plants,  made  a  flne  effect,  and  easily  won 
flrst  prize  for  this  well-known  grower.  A  truly  noble  group 
won  second  prize  for  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  whose  display  was  one 
of  this  firm's  best  efforts. 

Plants. 
There  was  but  one  exhibit  in  the  class  for  six  bush-trained 
specimens,  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  H.  Smith,  well  deserving  the 
first  prize  awaided  to  him.  The  plants  were  splendidly 
grown,  each  one  bearing  grand  blooms,  large  and  full.  Nellie 
Pockett,  Phoebus,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  and  John 
Shrimpton.  The  same  grower  was  fiist  for  a  single  specimeD 
with  a  well-grown  plant  of  Amy  Ensoll. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  won  a  large 
gold  medal  for  a  superb  table  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  in 
which  new  and  old  sorts  of  all  types  were  grandly  repre- 
sented. Mrs.  J.  Dunn  is  a  grand  new  Japanese  white  sort^ 
II  nd  this  was  certificated.     Tlie  singles  were  also  excellent. 

Messrs.  J.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  had  a  large 
gioupof  Roses  in  pots,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Cyclamen,  and 
foliage  plants  pleasingly  disposed,  for  which  they  were 
awaided  a  silver  medal. 

.Messrs.  T.  Rnchford  and  Sons,  Limited,  Broxbourne,  richly 
merited  the  gttld  medal  for  their  beautiful  display  of  retarded 
Lilies,  all  fiowering  profusely,  and  rendering  the  airpregnant 
with  their  iierfume.     Azalea  ilollis  was  also  done  well. 

Hobbies  Limited,  Dereham,  put  up  a  huge  table  of  speci- 
men Chiysanthemums,  Tea-scented  Roses  in  sprays,  and 
double  zonal  Pelargoniums,  as  well  as  decorative  Chrysanthe- 
mums, for  which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  11.  Cannell  and  Sons  had  one  of  their  superb- 
groups  of  Cannas,  specimen  Chrysanthemums  of  up-to-date 
sorts,  decorative  varieties  also  playing  an  important  part, 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Turnford  liall  Begonias  were  finely 
represented,  as  werean  immense  array  of  zonal  Pelargoniums- 
of  the  very  best  sorts.     Laige  gold  medal. 

A  silver-gilt  medal  was  secured  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and 
Son  for  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Turnford  Hall,  a. 
large  table  being  well  filled. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Soup,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  one 
of  their  inimitable  displays  of  Begonias  of  single,  double^ 
and  semi-double  forms.  This  was  a  most  attractive  feature 
and  well  merited  the  gold  medal  awarded  to  it. 

From  iMr.  John  Russell,  Brentwood,  came  a  charming 
collection  of  hardj'  shrubs,  and  a  welcome  feature  they 
were  amid  all  the  rich  colouring  of  the  flowers.  Silver-gilt 
medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  had  a  capital  collec- 
tion of  Apples,  quite  remarkable  for  the  present  year. 
They  were  representative,  of  good  colour,  and  a  flne  sample. 
Bunches  of  liclily-eoloured  s'.irubs  and  trees  were  pleasjingly 
interspeised.     Silver-gilt  medal. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  secured  a  gold  medal  for  a 
grand  table  of  Chrysanthemums  in  a  cut  state,  in  which  the 
newer  sorts  pl.iyed  an  important  part.  Carnations  were 
also  well  staged  Ity  this  exhibitor. 

Lawes  Horticultural  Manures  displayed  their  wares,  and 
the  Ichthemic  Guano,  by  Mr.  W.  Colchester,  also  made  a 
display. 
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Messrs.  William  Cutbuah  and  Sons,  Highgate,  and  Barnet, 
Herts,  made  a  tine  exhibit  of  alpine  and  bulbons  plants, 
together  with  a  very  bright  array  of  winter-flowering  Carna- 
tions and  Lobelia  tenuior,  and  rightly  merited  the  gold 
medal  awarded.  From  the  same  firm  came  a  grand  group  of 
retarded  Lilies  in  variety,  Salvias,  Begonias,  Spirieas,  Ericas 
in  variety,  and  pleasing  foliage  plants. 

Carnations  from  Slessrs.  George  Boyes  and  Co.,  Leicester, 
were  very  good,  the  colours  being  very  vivid  and  striking, 
and  their  effect  delightful.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was  not  a 
too  generous  award. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  Cvford  Road,  Ealing,  \V.,  exhibited  his 
pretty  rustic  table  decorations,  which  were  much  admired, 

A  beautiful  table  of  Ericas,  set  up  by  Messrs.  Gregiuy  and 
Evans,  .Sidcup,  was  an  attractive  feature.  The  new  Heath 
(Erica  gracilis  nivalis)  on  this  stand  received  a  tirst-class 
certificate  from  the  floral  committee. 

The  classes  conrtiied  to  amateurs  and  maiden  growers 
were  well  contested,  and  blooms  of  splendid  quality  were 
frequently  in  evidence.  Vegetables  in  competition  for  the 
splendid  series  of  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons, 
Stourbridge,  and  Mr.  Robert  Sydeiibam,  Birmingham, 
respectively,  were  a  fine  feature  of  this  great  show,  and 
the  visitors  showed  l,heir  appreciation  of  all  they  saw  in 
these  displays  by  incessant  exclamations  of  surprise. 
Grapes  were  well  shown,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
show  reflected  considerably  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Richard 
Dean,  who  was  responsible  for  its  disposition. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
OitcHiD  Committee. 
Pkksknt  :  H.J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien, 
E.  Ashworth,  W.  H.  White,  W  H.  Y'ourig,  W  Boxall,  H.  .1. 
Chapman,  T.  W.  Bond,  J  Charlesworth,  A.  A.  McBean, 
K.  W.  Ashton.  A.  Hislop.  J.  Colnian,  G.  F.  Moore,  J. 
Wellesley,  W.  Cobli,  II.  Ballantine,  and  W.  .\.  Bilney. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  had  a  very 
pretty  group,  in  which  were  some  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
Liclio-Cattleya,  among  them  Digbyano-Triana?  Violetta 
splendens,  dominiana  var.  Langleyensis.  Cattleya  Fabia,  and 
C.  Mantinii.  The  group  also  included  Cypripediuni  insigne 
Sandera'  and  a  flne  example  of  C.  insigne  Harefleld  Hall 
var.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

M  A.  A.  Peelers,  Chaussie  de  Forest,  Brussels,  sent  some 
very  flne  Uattleyas.  chiefly  hybrids,  raised  by  M.  Peeters, 
C.  hardyana  alba  (Peeter.s'  var.),  C.  Peetersi,  C.  Fabia  var. 
Mary  de  Wavrin  i(C.  labiata  alba  X  C.  aurea).  Liclio-Cattleya 
Henry  Greenwood,  L.-C.  gracilis,  Cypripedium  tonsum  X 
spiceriauum  var.  Mme.  J.  Hye,  Odontoglossum  crispum  var. 
Francisi,  and  other  good  things.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  had  in  their  group  Cattleya 
labiata  amesiana,  almost  white,  with  a  faint  blush  nniuve 
tint  and  rosy  mauve  lip  :  C.  dowiaua,  and  dowiana  rosita, 
a  flne  variety  ;  *-'.  labiata  glauca,  a  very  distinct  shade  of 
bluish  grey  ;  Lielio-Cattleya  King  Victor,  a  deep-coloured 
variety;  Cypripedium  Ajax  (poUettianum  X  lawrencianum), 
Oncidium  Forbesii  splendens,  and  tincidium  varicosum. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons  showed  a  handsome  group,  chiefly 
Cypripediums.  comprising  a  large  number  of  beautiful 
hybrids  ;  C.  Xiobe,  V.  Memoria  Xloenaii,  C.  Triumphaiis,  a 
very  fine  var.  C.  Fred  Hardy,  C.  Chantini  Lindeni,  C.  gigas 
magnittcum,  and  C.  Hitchinsije.  The  group  also  included 
Bome  good  Zygopetalums,  Liclio-Cattleyas,  and  other  choice 
Orchids.  L;elio-Cattleya  lumiuosa  was  finely  shown.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

J.  Bra<lshaw.  Esij.,  The  Grange,  Southgate  (gardener,  Jlr. 
George  G.  W'hitelegge),  sent  Cattleyas,  together  with  some 
flne  Oncidium  varicosum,  0.  Forbesi,  and  a  grand  Cymbidium 
traceyanum.  In  the  Cattleyas  the  original  form  of  labiata 
alba  amesiana  and  a  hybrid  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley  were  very 
good.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  exhibited  a  group 
of  choice  things,  including  L;elio-t.'attleya  luminosa.  Cattleya 
Lord  Rothschild,  L;clio-Cattleya  bletchleyensis,  L.-C  Cappei, 
small,  deep  amber  flowers,  crimson  lip ;  Odontoglossum 
crispum  tiianiv-roseum,  a  flne  rose-shaded  spotted  var.:  O. 
Hallio-crispum,  pale  creamy-yellow,  beautifully  spotted ; 
O  Harryano  triumphaus,  and  other  choice  sorts.  Silver 
Floral  nudal. 

J.  Coleman,  E311. ,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Bound),  showed  an  extensive  groun.  chiefly  Cattleya 
labiata  varieties,  and  a  flne  specimen  of  Cymbidium  tracey- 
anum, Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii,  Vanda  coirulea,  and 
others  well  displayed  among  Ferns,  Asparagus,  tVc.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

From  H.  G.  Bischoft'sheim,  Esq.,  Cattleyas  were  again  the 
feature.  C.  aurea  was  in  fine  form,  and  there  were  Odnnto- 
glossums,  Cypripediums,  with  a  good  display  of  Cattleya 
labiata.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

FlUIT   COM.MITTEE. 

Present :  George  Bunyard,  Ei(i.  (chairman),  Sfessrs.  J. 
Cheal,  S.  ilortimer,  H.  Esling,  A.  Dean,  J  Mclndoe.  G. 
Keif,  H.  Markham,  G.  Reynolds,  G.  Wythes,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J. 
Willard,  G.  Norman,  J,  H.  Veitch,  and  W.  Poupart. 

There  was  little  before  this  committee,  and  the  only  award 
made  was  for  an  unnamed  seedling  Melon  from  Captain 
Holford.  This  was  a  green-fleshed  variety  with  a  pale 
netted  skin,  deep  flesh  of  flne  flavour. 

From  Mr.  Allen,  the  Gardens,  Gunton  Park,  came  a  good 
Apple,  Norfolk  Beauty,  a  large,  rather  flat  fruit,  with  a 
clear  yellow  skin.     It  looked  a  promising  variety. 

Messrs.  G.  .-Vmbrose  and  Son  again  showed  their  new  Grape 
Melton  Constable  in  very  good  form. 

Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber,  and  Co.  exhibited  a  long  white 
Japanese  Radish,  which  in  appearance  closely  resembled  the 
early  Turnips  we  get  from  France. 

The  only  other  exhibit  was  two  dishes  of  small  Apples. 

Flor.\l  Coji.mittee. 

Present :    H.    B.  May,    Esq.  (chairman),    Messrs.    George 

Nicholson,    C.    T.    Druery,    James    Walker,    .\raos    Perry, 

J.  Jennings,  William  Howe,  G.  Reuthe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Charles 

Dixon,  Charles  Jeffries,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Cliarles  E.  Pearson, 


Charles  E.  Shea,  \V.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  William  .f. 
James,  J.  W.  Barr,  Edward  Mawley,  R.  W.  Wallace,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts. 

(•'roui  .Miss  Adamson,  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park  (gardener, 
Mr.  George  Keif),  came  a  very  flne  group  of  Palms,  Poinset- 
tias.  Begonias  of  the  Lorraine  section,  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
and  other  serviceable  material  of  a  similar  nature.  Chry- 
sanlhemums,  too,  were  flnely  shown,  such  as  M.  Gustave 
Henry,  C.  H,  Curtis,  Phcebus,  -Miss  A.  Byron,  white,  and  Mrs. 
GreenHeld,  yellow.  These  latter,  inserted  in  a  setting  of 
Crotons,  were  very  attractive.  Many  graceful  Ferns  were 
also  used,  the  grouping  as  well  as  the  merit  of  the  exhibits 
refiecting  considerable  credit  on  those  responsible.  It  is 
worthy  of  ncjte  that  the  plants  were  grown  within  two  miles 
of  Charing  Cross.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

A  large  exhiliit  of  cut  Chrjsanthemums  came  from  Lady 
Plowden,  Aston  Rowant  House,  Oxon  (gardener,  Mr.  Clarke). 
Some  of  the  best  things  in  thelgroup  were  the  cream  sport 
from  Nellie  Pockelt,  Loveliness,  yellow  ;  Mrs.  Mease,  very 
flne  ;  SIme.  Carriot,  extra  good  ;  Mrs.  G.  Neville,  white,  very 
large  ;  Eva  Knowles,  bronze  chestnut,  &c.  There  were  also 
many  single  kinds  shc)wn,  as  also  decorative  kinds,  few  of 
which  were  named.  Some  capital  plants  in  pots  were  the 
single  F.  W  Smith,  mauve-pink,  and  Belle  of  Weybridge, 
red-crimson,  both  kinds  very  free  in  flowering.  Silver 
B.inksian  medal. 

A  large  collection  of  Gourds,  Fungi,  autumn  foliage,  and 
single  Chrysanthemums  came  from  J".  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  The 
Hollies,  Weybridge,  Surrey.  It  was  an  exceptional  exhibit, 
such,  indeed,  as  is  rarely  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall  meetings. 
A  good  deal  of  material  was  employed,  and  considerable 
intelligence  displayed  in  the  setting  up,  as  also  the  gathering 
together  of  so  large  a  mass  of  material.  .\s  an  object-lesson 
of  tlie  effective  character  of  quite  ordinary  materials  wherr 
grouped  and  the  lich  colouring  of  the  foliage  of  autumn  it 
was  rjrrite  a  success.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

.Messrs.  T  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  had  a 
remarkable  display  of  cut  hardy  flowers.  I'or  November  10 
we  think  it  worthy  to  mention  that  Gaillardias,  Lychnis 
vespertina  plena.  Lobelias,  Verbena  venosa,  Potentilla  for- 
mosa.  Chrysanthemum  latifoliuni.  Gladiolus  in  great  variety, 
Senecio  pulcher,  Coreopsis,  Tritomas  in  great  masses, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Pampas  Grass,  Sidalcea  hybrida  Rosy 
Gem,  .S.  Candida,  a  big  lot  of  Pentstemons,  and  a  collecticm  of 
oirtiloor  Chrysanthemums  were  among  the  thirrgs  shown. 
Nerines,  Anemones,  and  many  pans  of  Cyclamens  were  also 
rioted. 

A  small  collection  of  plants,  including  Marantri  picta,  .M. 
irrsignis,  Selaginella  africana,  Ceropegia  Woodri,  Lampro- 
coccirs  Weilbachi,  Aralia  elegantissima,  and  Polypodium 
iridoides  ramo-cristatum  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Bull  and 
.Sorrs,  Chelsea. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  contributed  a  sii^all 
but  showy  lot  of  cut  sprays  of  autumn  foliage,  .^cers, 
Berberis  Aquifolia,  Rhus  typhina,  Quercus  palustris  (very 
fine),  Azilea  mollis  in  splendid  colour,  Pninus  Pissaidi, 
Pernettya  speciosa  in  fruit,  Ribes  aureum  with  crimsini 
leaves,  ()nercus  americana  coccinea,  and  Euonymus 
europicus  rn  fruit  were  some  of  the  most  showy. 

.Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  showed 
coloured  leaves  of  the  new  Chiirese  Vines  to  demonstrate 
the  autumn  colouring  of  these  plants,  V.  armata  and  its 
variety  Vtitcbii  are  perhaps  thejflnest  of  the  large-leaved 
station,  the  colour  varjing  from  crimson  to  purple.  V. 
Rornanetli,  a  purple  self,  is  also  effective,  and  V.  henryana, 
with  digitate  leafage,  is  distinctly  veined  ;  a  very  iuterestirrg 
exhibit. 

.Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a  capital 
display  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots,  about  100  plants  were 
shown.  These  were  remarkable  for  size  of  pip  and  lich 
colouiing.  Some  good  things  are  Lady  Roscoe.  pink;  ilrs. 
Brown  Potter,  Mrs.  Ewinir,  salmon;  J.  M.  Barrie,  cerise; 
Mary  Seaton,  crimson;  Niagara,  white;  Mme.  Charotte, 
salmon  ;  Jlrs.  G.  Cndbury,  salmon  orange  ;  The  Mikado, 
rose-cerise,  very  large;  Cerise,  salmorr-scar let.  very  good 
form  ;  and  Gustav  Ewick,  rich  scarlet.  Silver  Bjnksiair 
medal. 

A  grorrp  of  Nerines  from  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent, 
incluiled  a  large  variely  of  colour,  salmon,  scarlet,  oiairge, 
&c.     N.  elegarrs  alba  was  also  freely  shown. 

.Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill,  set  np  a  for- 
midable group  of  Chrysanlheniums  of  all  sections,  i.e.,  large 
flowered, singles,  decorative  sorts,  4c.  In  the  large-fiowered 
lot  we  noted  W.  R.  Church,  King  of  Yellows,  Mrs.  J.  Seward, 
gcdd  incurved  ;  Cecil  Cutts,  deep  yellow  :  Mrs.  F.  Hudson, 
pure  white;  Godfrey's  Pride,  terra-cotta ;  Bessie  Godfrey, 
flne  yellow  ;  W.  Higgs,  broirze  orange  ;  General  Hutton,  rich 
yellow,  large;  W.  Duckham,  splendid  silvery  mauve,  flne 
broad  incurving  florets  ;  T.  C.  Brock,  bronzy  red  and  crimson 
incurved  ;  Merstham  Red,  very  flne  ;  Mrs.  B-arnard  Hankey, 
bronzy  red  ;  D<mald  McLeod,  rich  yellow  ;  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Eland,  an  .\nemone-nowered  sort,  being  among  the  best. 
Several  seedlings  of  merrt  were  also  shown,  the  whole  making 
a  most  imposing  display.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  set  up  a  superb 
gathering  of  Roses,  The  Biide,  Sunset,  Caroline  Testout, 
Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  G.  Nabonnand,  Corallina,  Mme. 
Lambard,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  aird  Mainan 
Cochet  being  in  splendid  form  for  so  late  a  date  as  this. 
There  were  also  many  Monthly  Roses,  and  the  whole  were 
stated  to  be  cut  from  the  open  air.  A  most  attractive 
exhibit.     Silver  Banksian  rrredal. 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  again  showed  a  group  of  hardy 
shrubs  in  nots,  as  Aucubas,  SKimmias,  Eurya  latifolia 
variegata.  Viburnum  Awafurki  with  red  fcjliage.  Ivies  in 
pots,  Euonymus,  and  such  like  in  great  numbers.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  J.  Ambrose  of  Cheshunt  contributed  an  interesting 
group  of  pot  plants,  as  Heaths,  Azalea  mollis,  Crotons, 
Roses  in  pots,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Ferns,  Spii.-ea  japonica, 
Tree  Carnations,  and  olher  such  things  iir  vaiiel.v. 

A  group  of  hardy  plants  from  5Iessrs.  William  Cutbush 
and  Sons,  Highgate,  included  Kniphofias,  Schizostylis  coc- 
cinea, double  Cambrian  Poppy,  Skimmias,  Crocus  ochro- 
I  leuca.  Primula  acanlis  rubra   plena,    and  with  numerous 


Sarracenias,   Shortias,   and  others  contributing  their  rich 
foliage  a  good  display  was  made. 

Messrs  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Edmonton,  had  a  fine  exiiibit  of 
Ferns,  in  which  many  large  plants  of  Acrostichum  crinitum 
were  seen.  Large  examples,  too,  of  A.  aureum,  A.  viscosura, 
A.  sorliifolium,  and  A.  c[uercifolium  were  also  included.  A 
gr-onp  adjoining  was  wholly  composed  of  Asplenium  nidus, 
and  arranged  on  the  floor  with  a  margin  of  smaller  plarrts 
and  variegated  Ficus  the  ertect  was  very  good.  The  broad 
and  handsome  shining  leaves  render  this  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  ornamental  of  the  whole  family  of  Ferns. 
Sliver  Flora  medal. 

A  fine  white  Chrysanlhemum  Mrs.  James  Dunn  was  shown 
by  .Mr.  G.  Carpenter.  West  Hall,  Byfleet.  It  is  a  drooping 
krnd,  very  lar-ge,  with  slight  creamy  centre. 

Chrysanthemum  Distinction,  a  sport  from  Lily  Mourltford, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dean,  Cassiobury  Park  Gardens, 
Watfoid. 

Crocus  caspius,  a  white-flowered  species,  C.  c.  var.  lilacinus, 
and  C.  Cambessedesii  were  from  E.  Augustus  Bawles,  Eari., 
MyddletoB  House,  Waltham  Cross. 

A  small  gr-oup  of  Nerines  came  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Benriett- 
Poe  of  Cheshunt. 

Samples  of  wood  painted  with  the  new  "  Lubrose  "  Paint 
were   on    view,   the    samples,  having  received    two  coats, 
displaying  a  surface  almost  equal  to  varnish.     It  is  said  to 
wear  extremely  well  in  the  most  exposed  positions. 
Awards. 

Serine  Miss  Wooluari.— A  beautiful  large-flowered  Nerine, 
deep  salmon  with  rosy  veins.     Award  of  merit. 

A".  J/rn.  iloore.—A  very  striking  flower  of  a  crinison- 
carmirre  shade,  the  Howers  nearly  erect.  Awa'd  of  merrt. 
Both  of  the  above  irovelties  were  from  J.  T.  Bennelt-Poe,  Emi.  , 
Cheshunt  (Mr.  Dowries,  gardener). 

Clinixanthemiim  KUtti  Bourne.— A  single-flowered  sort 
of  a  rich  golden  hue.  It  is  very  showy,  3  feet  high,  the 
flower  heads  all  coming  to  one  level,  or  nearly  so  Awaid 
of  merit.     From  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill. 

C/iriitantliemum  II'.  ^4.  Etiierington.—A  Japarrese  of  the 
largest  size,  the  pink  shade  being  in  every  way  good,  while 
the  flower  is  of  massive  build  throughout.  Awaldof  meiit 
from  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr-.  E.  T.  Cook,  Editor  of  THE  GARDEN, 
gave  a  lecture  upon  "  I'he  Advantages  arrd  Evils  of  Size  in 
Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables.  "  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart  ,  piesided,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 
The  winter  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  .Society  of  Ireland 
was  opened  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  Royal  University  Buildings, 
Earlsfort  Terrace.  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Lord  Plunket,  C.V.O.  (Private 
Secretary),  arrd  attended  by  Major  OBrien,  A.D  C,  visited 
the  show  during  the  day,  and  was  received  by  Sir  James 
C.eed  Meredith,  LL.D.  (representing  the  .Senate  of  the 
Royal  University),  and  Mr-.  Henry  P.  Goodbody,  Mr.  Ernest 
Bewley,  Sui'geon-General  Beaumont,  Mr.  D.  Ramsay,  J. P., 
and  Mr.  Walter  Keatinge,  jun.  (representing  the  Royal 
Ilorticultur-al  Society).  His  Excellency  spent  some  trme 
inspecting  the  various  exhibits. 

The  ar-rangements  for  the  show  were  capitally  carrred 
out  by  the  secretary  arrd  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, i'he  ceiural  hall  was  devoted  to  the  cut  bloom 
and  flower  section,  while  the  large  examination  hall  was 
practically  filled  with  some  beautiful  coUectiorrs  of  all  kinds 
of  vcetables  and  fruits  grown  at  this  season  in  Ireland. 
It  was  stated  that  the  number  of  exhibits  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  this  being  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  classes  was  reduced  in  the  section 
for  cut  blooms,  and  that  the  wretched  weather  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  year  was  most  disappointing  to  fruit 
grower's  and  vegetable  cultivators.  Notwithstanding  this 
latter  drawback  the  specimens  exhibited  were  extremely 
Hue  and  received  very  favourable  comment.  The  judges  for 
the  cut  blooms  were  Messrs.  Goff  and  Gregory,  arrd  far  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  Messrs.  Tyndall,  Orr,  and  Knowldin. 
.Mrs.  Hume  Dudgeon  placed  the  winners  in  the  table  decora- 
tion competition,  a  class  which  was  regrettably  small. 

There  was  a  magniflcent  selection  of  flowering  plants  sent 
in  by  Lady  Ardilaun,  including  some  remaikably  fine  Cycla- 
men, and  a  gold  medal  was  recommended.  The  professional 
Arms  of  growers  were  very  well  represented— Messrs.  Dick- 
son, Newtowiiards,  showed  a  splendid  collection  of  fruit, 
and  were  recommended  for  a  gold  medal.  A  similar  dis- 
tinction was  given  to  Messrs.  Ramsay  and  Son,  of  the  Royal 
Nurseries,  Ball's  Bridge.  This  firm  showed  a  collection  of 
floral  designs,  comprising  bouquets,  anchors,  crosses,  and  a 
handsome  collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  all  arranged  with 
firre  taste,  while  the  group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
was  also  most  effective.  Messrs.  Tait  and  Co.  were 
highly  commended  for  an  exceptionally  deserving  stand  of 
various  kinds  of  vegetables;  and  Messrs.  Edmondson  and 
Co  for  a  most  attractive  table  of  Pears  and  Apples. 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons  of  Clontaif  were  recommended  for 
a  silver  medal  for  a  gi'oup  of  early-Howerrng  Chrysanthe- 
mums In  the  examination  hall,  Messrs.  Jameson  Royal 
Nurseries,  Sandymount,  had  a  handsome  display,  showtrrg 
floral  desigrrs  arrd  a  number  of  fiowerrng  plants.  A  gold 
medal  was  recommended  for  the  former.  The  hrm  of  Srr 
James  W  Mackey  and  Co.,  Sackville  Street,  exhlbrted  a 
varieil  arrd  interesting  collection  of  vegetables  and  f rurt  and 
choice  seed  Potatoes,  among  which  were  the  famous  Northern 
Star  and  Evergood.  The  selectiorr  of  hardy  frurts  was  very 
flue  considerirrg  the  season,  and  the  firm  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal.  The  challenge  cup,  valued  at  ten  gurneas,  and 
presented  by  Messrs.  Waterbouse  and  Co.,  Dame  Street,  for 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  in  twelve  vases  and  twelve  varreties 
of  lirree  blooms  each,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Jameson,  St. 
Marnock'3,Malahide(gardener,Mr.J.M'Keller).-/ns/i  iimes. 

PLYMOUTH. 
THE  West  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  their 
show  as  usual  in  the  Guildhall  on  the  3rd  and  4th  mst.     If 
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the  entries  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  in  some  seasons 
past,  Uie  ijuality  of  tlie  exliibibs  was  quite  up  to  the  average, 
especially  when  the  untoward  weather  experienced  is  taken 
into  account.  The  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall  made  a  fine  display  ;  the  Chrysan- 
themum groups  around  the  sides  of  the  hall  also  were 
effective.  The  cut  blooms  were  placed  on  cross  tables  in  the 
hall ;  altogether  it  was  a  pretty  display.  Mr.  C.  Wilson, 
hon.  secretary,  and  an  efticient  committee,  worked  hard  to 
make  the  show  what  it  was— a  success. 

Cut  blooms  were  an  important  feature.  The  principal 
class  was  that  for  forty-eighi  Japanese  in  not  less  than 
twenty-four  varieties  and  not  more  than  two  of  any  one 
variety.  For  the  first  prize  of  tiu  four  competed.  Sir.  F.  S. 
"N'allia,  liroraham,  Wilts,  won  the  coveted  position  with  an 
exhibit  of  blooms  which,  if  not  large,  possessed  much 
quality,  and  were  well  staged  ;  Mr.  Drake,  44,  Oathays 
Terrace,  Cardiff,  was  a  good  second  with  rather  smaller 
blooms  but  good  in  colour  and  capitally  staged  ;  Mr.  G. 
Foster,  Giendanah  Gardens,  Teignmouih,  was  a  close  third. 

No  less  than  seven  competed  for  twenty-four  Japanese, 
Mr.  Vallis  again  winning  premier  place  with  a  characteristic 
exhibit;  Mr.  Brimicombe,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Gulson,  Esq., 
Teigtmiouth,  was  a  close  second  ;  ilr.  Harding,  gardener  to 
T.  Martin,  Esq.,  Trevorbyn,  Plympton,  third. 

A  class  waa  set  apart  for  Japanese  incurved  varieties,  but 
the  results  were  far  from  satisfactory  ;  the  blooms  were  not 
typical  examples.  Mr.  Brimicombe  was  awarded  first  place, 
Mr.  Foster  second. 

For  six  any  white-flowered  variety  of  Japanese  there  was 
brisk  competition.  With  the  variety  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  in  good 
condition,  Mr.  Mavis,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Shelley,  Shodbrooke 
Park,  Crediton,  waa  first;  Mr.  Brimicombe  with  the  same 
variety  coming  next  in  order  ;  Mr.  Foster  with  Mme.  Carnot 
third. 

For  six  any  other  colour,  yellow-flowered  varieties  were 
prominent.  General  Button  winning  the  premier  place  ;  Mr. 
Harding,  gardener  to  T.  Martin,  Esq.,  Plympton,  second, 
with  Mrs.  Mease  ;  Mr.  Foster  with  uneven  examples  of  F.  S. 
Vallis  coming  third. 
Single-flowered  varieties  were  but  poorly  represented,  Mr. 

F.  Clatworthy,  gardener  to  F.  Bradshaw,  E^q.,  Lipton  Park, 
was  first. 

Classes  for  exhibitors  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  from 
Plymouth  were  numerous  and  well  filled.  For  twenty- 
four  Japanese  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties  there  was 
a  keen  competition  for  the  leading  prizes,  ^Mr,  Harding 
winning  with  a  capital  exhibit ;  Mr.  H.  Dould,  gardener  to 

G.  F.  Winnicot,  Esq.,  Rjckville,  second. 

For  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  J.  C.  Boolds,  6,  Albermarle  Villas, 
Stoke,  won  quite  easily  with  heavy  blooms  ;  Mr.  Harding, 
second. 

For  six  Japanese,  Mr.  Boolds  was  again  successful  with 
popular  varieties  in  capital  condition. 

Plants  were  not  numerous  hut  good.  For  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  fuliage  plants  at  the  back  with  Ferns 
at  the  front  there  were  three  entries.  The  premier  award 
went  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Thorn,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Upton,  Cotterell 
Dormer,  Stoke,  for  dwarf  plants  thickly  clothed  with  healthy 
foliage  and  eanying  handsome  fiowers  ;  Mr.  J.  Hoskina, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Aldous,  Charlton  House,  Mannamead, 
second,  with  a  good  arrangement  of  smaller  flowers. 

Messrs.  Juhn  Webber  and  Sons,  Waistone  Nursery, 
Plymouth,  won  the  first  prize  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  in  which  Orchids,  Chrysanthemums,  Crotoiis,  ttc, 
figured  well  ;  Mr.  Selby,  gardener  to  Admiral  Parker, 
Delamore,  Cornwuod,  second  ;  Mr.  Thome  third. 

Floral  exhibits  were  numeruus  and  good,  a  like  remark 
applying  to  vegetables  and  fruit.  Want  of  space,  huwever, 
forbids  a  further  notice. 


For  bush  plants  Mr.  Lambert  won,  and  Messrs.  Anderson 
and  Blake  were  second  and  third  respectively. 


Fruit. 

Three  bunches  of  wliite  Grapes:  First,  Mr.  W.  Taylor' 
Tewkesbury  Lodge  Gardens,  Forest  Hill  ;  second,  Mr.  W. 
Kemp,  Coolhurst  Gardens,  Horsham  ;  third,  Mr.  Simmons, 
Polegate.  Mr.  Simmons  was  first  in  the  class  for  black  Grapes, 
Mr.  Laker,  Chesswood  Road,  Worthing,  being  second,  and 
Mr.  A.  Kemp,  third. 

Mr.  Thomas,  Wannock  Gardens,  Polegate,  was  first  for 
four  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  Mr.  Hickson  being  second,  and 
ilr.  Norman  third. 

Four  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  :  First,  Mr.  Duncan,  with 
splendid  fruits  ;  second,  Mr.  Thomas ;  third,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Parsons.  Messrs.  R.  F.  Blake,  Anderson,  Thomas,  Harris, 
and  Hickson  were  among  the  successful  competitors  in  the 
fruit  classes. 

Mr.  W.  Manton,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Hurstpierpoiut,  won 
the  first  prize  {given  by  Messrs.  Cheal)  in  the  competition 
for  a  collection  of  vegetables.  Mr.  Tourle  was  second,  and 
Mr.  Cornish  third. 

Among  non-competitive  exhibits,  Messrs.  AV.  Balchin  and 
Sons,  Hassocks  Nurseries,  had  a  handsome  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants.  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood, 
Redhill  ;  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Miles,  Victoria  Nursery,  Dyke  Road,  also  exhibited. 


Cramond  ;  and  Mr.  Henderson,  Monkwood.  Not 
the  least  interesting  were  the  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums,  sent  by  Mr.  Webster,  (lordon  Castle. — S. 


BRIGHTON    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 


This  important  southern  show  was  held  in  the  Pavilion  on 
the  yrd  and  4th  inst.,  and  compaied  favourably  with  its 
predecessors  ;  many  fine  blooms  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  G.  Sims,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Walter ,  Esq.,  Brighton, 
won  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  Mr.  H. 
Head,  Hove,  was  second;  and  Mr.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to  W. 
Clarkeson  Wallis,  Esq.,  Withdean,  third.  For  a  group 
arranged  by  gentlemen's  gardeners  only,  Mr.  A.  J.  Blake, 
The  Gardens,  Bleak  House,  was  first;  Mr.  W.  Henderson, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Norman,  Withdean,  third. 

In  the  cut  bloom  classes  the  chief  interest  centred  in  that 
for  thirty-six  Japanese,  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  and 
silver  bowl  being  Mr.  J.  Harris,  gardener  to  Colonel  Henty, 
Avesford,  Arundel,  who  showed  an  excellent  lot  of  blooms  ; 
Mr.  C.J.  Dicker,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Canning,  Frant 
Court,  was  second  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Sons, 
St.  Leonards,  third. 

The  vase  class,  for  five  vases,  each  containing  five  blooms 
of  Japanese,  provided  a  very  good  display.  Messrs.  J. 
Stredwick  and  Suns,  St.  Leonards,  were  first  with  fresh 
and  first-rate  blooms,  Mr.  Dicker  being  second,  and  Mr.  J. 
E.  Hickson  third. 

Twelve  incurved  blooms:  First,  Mr.  R.  Vinall,  Horsham, 
with  well-foinied  blooms  of  the  best  varieties  ;  second,  Mr. 
Hunt,  Reigate  ;  third,  Mr.  Tourle. 

Six  Japanese  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  Harris ;  second,  Mr. 
Duncan  ;  third,  Mr.  Dicker,  all  showing  well. 

The  class  for  six  Japanese  of  one  variety  usually  makes  a 
pood  show,  and  this  occasion  was  no  exception.  Mr. 
Duncan  was  first  with  excellent  blooms  of  Mrs.  Mease  ;  Mr. 
Dicker  second,  with  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  ;  and  Mr.  Hart  was 
third,  with  Nellie  Pockett.  Fur  six  incurved  blooms  (one 
variety).  Mr.  Hart  was  first  with  C.  H.  Curtis. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hickson  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  of 
single  varieties,  and  showed  some  very  pretty  bunches.  Mr. 
Hart  was  second,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Slaughter  third.  The 
table  decorations  of  Chrysanthemums  were  very  bright, 
I^liss  Howell,  Brighton,  being  the  first  prize-winner. 

Mr.  VV.  E.  Anderson  was  first  for  four  standard  Chrysan- 
themums ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Hill ;  and  Mr.  Lambert  wun  chief 
hotiours  for  pyfamid  plants.  Mr.  Anderson  was  again  first 
for  dwarf-trained   plants,  and  Mr.  Lambert  for  Pompons, 


"Winter   proteetion.  —  It  is  conclusive 

evidence  of  the  absence  of  frost  that  we  have 
Dahlias  {one  of  the  tenderest  of  our  summer  plants) 
growing  and  blooming  profusely  outdoors  as  late  as 
the  second  week  in  November.  But  whether  this 
absence  indicates  a  mild  or  severe  winter  later  no 
one  can  tell.  In  previous  years,  cold,  wet  summers 
have  been  conducive  to  extremely  severe  winters, 
and  it  will  be  wise  for  us  all  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
tection to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  as  far  as  may 
be  practicable  be  ready  for  the  frost  should  severe 
weather  set  in.  The  soil  is  very  wet  and  unusually 
cold,  and  hard  frost  would  be  for  that  reason 
exceptionally  penetrating.  It  will  be  wise  there- 
fore to  have  at  hand  plenty  of  dry  straw  litter, 
of  Fern,  Heather,  Mats,  or  other  material,  using 
soil  moulded  well  up  also,  to  give  such  protection 
as  can  be  furnished  by  its  aid. — A.  I). 

Royal  Ag-rieultupal  Society.— At  a 

meeting  in  London  recently  of  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  it  was  reported  that 
the  first  show  held  at  the  permanent  Show  Yard, 
Park  Roya.l,  last  June,  was  likely  to  result  in  a  loss 
of  nearly  110,000.  The  expenditure  was  much 
increased  by  the  abnormal  weather  and  by  diffi- 
culties incident  to  a  new  site,  while  the  receipts 
were  disappointingly  small.  The  sites  committee 
recommended  that  the  effective  administration  of 
Piirk  Royal  would  best  be  secured  by  making  it  a 
separate  undertaking  from  the  society's  ordinary 
operations.  While  remaining  under  the  general 
jurisdiction  of  the  council,  its  detailed  administra- 
tion would  be  entrusted  to  a  small  number  of 
persons  appointed  by  the  council  and  removable  by 
them.  The  committee  thought  the  best  waj'  of 
arranging  this  would  be  to  create  and  register  a 
private  company,  which  might  be  called  "Park 
Royal,  LimitedV'  The  recommendations  were 
agreed  to. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion.— The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  in  DowelTs  Rooms,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
on  Tuesday,  November  3,  when  there  was  a  very 
large  attendance  of  members,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie,  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr. 
Peter  Loney,  the  secretary,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
C.  Webster,  The  Gardens,  Gordon  Castle,  Banff- 
shire. Mr.  Webster's  subject  was  "Notes  on 
some  of  the  Newer  Sorts  of  Hardy  Fruits,"  and  it 
was  dealt  with  in  a  valuable  manner,  much 
information  being  given  upon  some  of  the  more 
recently  introduced  fruits.  A  summary  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  character  of  the  paper,  which  will  be 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  association. 
Mr.  Webster  was  awarded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 
There  were  a  number  of  exhibits  in  the  room, 
including  Chrysanthemums  from  Messrs.  James 
Grieve  and  Sons,  Pilrig  Nurseries  ;  Messrs.  Todd 
and  Co.,  Shandwick  Place;  Mr.  Lamont,  Ashley 
Terrace  ;  and  Mr.  Fraser,  Kilravock.  Mr.  Todd 
showed  capital  Roses  from  the  open  from  Mussel- 
burgh, and  Mr.  Geortje  Brown,  Silverknowes,  a 
vase  of  good  blooms  of  Rose  Caroline  Testout,  also 
from  t!ie  open.  Other  exhibits  came  from  Mrs. 
Algie,  Togher  House,  County  Mayo  ;  Mr.   Fraser, 


OBITUARY. 


MR.    WILLIAM    OSBORNE. 

On  Friday,  October  30,  this  well-known  gardener 
succumbed  to  a  complication  of  diseases  accelerated 
by  cancer  of  the  liver.  Mr.  Osborne  had  only  two 
years  previously  retired  from  his  forty  years' 
charge  of  the  famous  gardens  of  A.  H.  Smith- 
Barry,  E«q.  (now  Lord  Barrymore),  at  Fota  Island, 
Cork.  Here  he  made  a  special  study  of  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  had  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of 
Bamboos,  Eucal3'pti,  and  Aquatics.  The  beautiful 
Magnolia  Campbelli,  which  bears  the  largest  and 
most  handsome  flowers  of  its  genus,  first  flowered 
in  our  country  under  Mr.  Osborne's  care  at  Fota. 
Some  j'ears  ago  Mr.  Oiborne  was  sent  by  his 
employer  to  Algiers  to  lay  out  an  estate  there 
which  Mr.  Smith-Barry  acquired  for  the  winter 
months.  This  work  Mr.  Osborne  performed  with 
that  conspicuous  success  which  attended  all  his 
efl'orts.  The  deceased  was  of  a  very  active 
temperament,  and  had  a  most  kindly  disposition. 
In  addition  to  his  almost  unique  knowledge  of 
Bamboos,  Eucalypti,  &c.,  he  had  a  good  practical 
knowledge  of  horticultural  buildings. 


MR.    E.    SUMMERS. 

Ok  the  .31st  ult..  at  Stoke  Gifford,  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year,  through  being  knocked  down  by  a 
cyclist,  Mr.  E.  Summers,  who  for  upwards  of 
forty-six  years  was  foreman  of  the  Stoke  OiflTord 
Nurseries  of  the  late  Messrs.  William  Maule  and 
Sons,  Bristol. 


***  ^^  Answers  to  CorrespondenU"  and  reports  of  Hereford 
and  other  shows  are  unavoidably  held  over  until  nej:t  week. 


TRADE      NOTE. 

Fuel  Economisers. 
Messrs.  George  Cotton  and  Co.,  Limited,  Holmes  Chapel, 
Cheshire,  have  patented  several  accessories  which  when 
titled  to  boilers  lessen  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  to  a 
very  apprecialile  extent.  This  is  a  most  important  matter 
to  those  who  have  a  number  of  glass  lionses  to  heat  by 
means  of  hot  water,  for  the  fuel  consumed  is  always  a  heavy 
item  of  expense.  Numerous  gardeners  and  growers  have 
tried  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Co.'s  Patent  Fuel  Economisers,  and 
have  found  them  to  be  of  tlie  greatest  value,  for  while 
effecting  an  economy  in  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed,  the 
heating  surface  of  the  boiler  is  also  largely  increased.  For 
instance,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at 
Chiswick  one  of  these  economisers  has  been  tried,  and  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  fuel  consumed  was 
found  to  be  one-third  less,  and  the  temperature  10"  to  15" 
higher  tlian  before  the  economiser  was  fixed.  Tlie  patent 
trays  are  of  various  designs,  and  can  be  made  to  tit  any 
boiler.  They  are  used  iu  the  place  of  tire  blocks,  with 
returns  either  on  top  or  underneath  as  required.  A  tray 
adds  no  feet  to  40  feet  of  additional  heating  surface.  One 
tray  is  specially  assigned  for  top-feed  or  centre  flue  tubular 
boileis.  By  Stubb's  Patent  Waterway  Smoke  Flue  or 
Cylindrical  Boiler  three  boilers  can  be  heated  from  one  fire 
box.  In  addition  to  the  tray  placed  over  the  boiler  a 
waterway  tube  can  be  fixed  between  the  boiler  end  and  the 
chimney.  Now  all  gases,  after  acting  on  the  boiler  and 
tray,  pass  through  a  waterway  Hue,  jacketteri  with  2  inches 
of  water,  before  escaping  up  the  chimney.  The  tube  has  its 
own  flow  and  return  pipes  connected  to  the  boiler  system, 
or  both  tray  and  tube  can  be  arranged  to  work  as  a  system 
of  their  own,  independent  of  the  boiler  over  which  they  are 
placed.  The  new  oxidiser  or  smoke  consumer  is  another 
patent  contrivance.  When  fitted  to  the  front  of  the  boiler 
each  time  the  fire  is  stoked  the  user  has  only  to  Bll  the 
small  water-can  from  the  tank  beneath  and  attach  it  to  the 
arm  of  the  oxidiser.  The  weight  of  the  can  filled  with  water 
onens  the  valve  and  admits  air  into  the  fire,  which  ignites 
the  smoke,  removing  the  nuisance  by  burning  the  gases;  it 
also  adds  greatly  to  the  heating  power  of  the  boiler.  As 
water  runs  back  into  the  tank  from  which  it  was  taken  the 
valve  gradually  closes.  When  these  patent  fuel  economisers 
become  more  widely  known  and  adopted  they  will  in  a  great 
measure  revohllionise  the  heating  of  glass  houses. 

GARDENING    APPOINTMENT. 

Mr.  P.\i.5IEK,  for  some  years  head  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  Warwick  Castle,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Beiifoid,  Woburn  Abbey. 


J  J.5s. 


The  Yearly  Subscription  to  The  Garden  is  :  Inland, 
l''oreign,  17s.  6d. 
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THE     GARDENER'S 
CALLING. 

A    Peoposed    Society    foe    Gardeners. 

WE  have  received  the  following 
letter,  which  has  suggested 
the  remarks  we  make  upon 
the  gardener's  calling  : — ■ 

"There  seems  a  desire 
amongst  gardeners — and  of  head  gardeners 
chiefly — for  greater  unity  of  aim  and  purpose 
than  now  exists.  To  voice  that  desire  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  difficulty,  because 
gardeners  are  much  isolated  from  each  other, 
and,  whilst  fully  desirous  of  closer  association, 
thi.s  is  only  possible  under  very  adverse  con- 
ditions. So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  gather  from 
the  views  of  those  who  desire  to  see  a  National 
Association  of  Gardeners,  there  is  in  those 
aspirations  nothing  antagonistic  to  a  gardener's 
welfare  or  to  those  whom  he  may  serve.  The 
object  sought  for  is  simply  unity  and  improve- 
ment. To  some  extent  there  is  a  desire  to 
improve  the  social  as  well  as  the  professional 
status  of  the  gardener.  Too  largely  he  is  still 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  domestic  servant  on  an 
equality  with  the  ordinary  domestic,  yet  intel- 
lectually he  is  far  beyond  any  of  this  class,  and 
has  responsibilities  and  cares  that  greatly  exceed 
those  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  other  domestic 
helps.  The  average  gardener  is  anxious  to  see 
his  juniors,  those  who  are  to  be  the  seniors  of 
the  future,  coming  into  the  profession  more 
fully  equipped  with  practical  knowledge,  that 
the  status  of  the  profession  may  be  raised, 
thus  securing  for  it  from  all  quarters  higher 
respect  than  it  at  present  enjoys.  The  sugges- 
tion of  a  gardeners'  society  is  naturally 
connected  with  the  recent  gardeners'  dinner, 
a  gathering  that  brought  so  many  good  gar- 
deners together  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  so  naturally  led  to  a  desire  for  more  frequent 
meetings.  Araoiigst  those  present  was  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers,  the  esteemed  gardener  at  Belvoir  Castle. 
That  energetic  gardener,  after  returning  home 
and  having  time  to  think  the  matter  over,  sat 
down  and  addressed  to  the  dinner  committee 
through  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  advised  that 
that  committee  should  not  disband,  but  should 
take  the  needf  al  preliminary  steps  to  organise 
a  National  Gardeners'  Association. 

"  The  committee  agreed  to  that  suggestion, 
falling  in  with  it  readily,  and  have  arranged 
to  meet  again  on  December  15  next  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  shall  be  done.  I 
have  in  the  meantime  invited  Mr.  Divers  to 
put  any  proposals  he  may  desire  the  committee 
to  consider  into  form,  and  I  may,  I  am  sure, 
venture  to  invite  other  gardeners  who  are 
interested  in  the  proposal  to  send  me  brief 
practical  suggestions.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
should  any  gardeners  be  specially  desirous  of 
attending  this  meeting  on  December  15  my 
committee  would  cordially  welcome  them. 
Assuming  that  a  real  determination  be  arrived 


at  to  form  such  a  society  as  is  mentioned,  the 
best  course  to  take  would  lie  to  utilise  the 
ensuing  winter  by  a  provisional  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  scheme  which,  well 
thought  out  and  practical,  should  be  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  .secure  hearty  acceptance  at 
a  big  gardeners'  meeting  held  .somewhere  in 
London  on  the  first  day  of  the  Temple  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  May 
next.  That  show  invariably  brings  together  a 
big  body  of  gardeners,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  their  time  after  they  have  seen  the 
show  may  not  be  better  utilised  at  such  a 
meeting  as  is  referred  to  rather  than  in  wan- 
dering about  the  tents  on  the  ground.  The 
subject  is  well  worth  discussion,  both  privately 
and  in  the  horticultural  Press. — A.  Dean." 

We  take  it  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction 
between  a  calling  in  life  and  a  vocation 
thereto,  yet  the  words  are  so  nearly  identical 
that  they  may  very  often  be  interchanged. 
Link  them  together  in  a  man's  life,  no  matter 
what  his  profession  may  be,  and  the  letters 
will  naturally  form  themselves  into — Success. 
The  vocation  in  which  we  are  mainly  interested 
is  that  of  gardening,  and  we  may  be  excused 
if  we  say  frankly  that  we  look  upon  it  as  a  high 
calling,  and  worthy  of  lofty  aims,  inasmuch  as 
it  ministers  essentiall}',  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  the  best  welfare  of  human  kind.  Of  late 
years  a  vast  stimulus  has  been  given  to  garden 
work  in  all  its  manifold  aspects,  and  there 
never  was  a  time  when  its  influence  in  all 
good  ways  was  more  widely  felt.  It  is  natural 
that  new  aspirations  should  be  awakened 
amongst  a  large  and  increasingly  intelligent 
body  of  men  who  have  accepted  the  calling 
as  their  life's  work. 

The  post  of  a  head  gardener  is  one  of  more 
or  less  trust  and  responsibility.  His  training 
must  necessarily  have  absorbed  many  of  the 
best  years  of  his  youth  and  strength.  During 
those  years  his  experience  has  been  gained 
through  days  of  toil  and  evenings  devoted  to 
no  less  arduous  study.  His  appointment  to  an 
important  position  often  involves  the  manage- 
ment and  oversight  of  a  considerable  number 
of  men,  and  sometimes  even,  in  part,  of  the 
estate.  A  capable  man  who  fulfils  these 
onerous  duties  with  credit  to  his  employer  and 
himself  is  never  left  without  his  well-earned 
meed  of  honoured  appreciation  and  adequate 
recompense,  and  he  is  surely  worthy  of  both. 
Such  an  one  has  found  his  true  vocation  in 
both  senses  of  the  word,  and  there  is  then, 
perhaps,  no  lot  in  life  more  pleasant.  There 
are  certainly  few  in  which  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employed  may  become  more 
intimate  and  friendly,  and  which  present  more 


frequent  opportunities  of  passing  intercourse 
with  notable  persons  of  all  ranks.  Opportuni- 
ties, besides,  occur — always  welcome  to  kindly 
spirits — of  lending  a  helping  hand  to  others 
who  have  but  just  set  their  foot  upon  the 
lower  steps  of  the  ladder.  Above  all,  there  is 
that  close  communion  with  Nature  in  some  of 
her  most  marvellous  workings  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  uplift  and  ennoble  the  man 
who  possesses  a  seeing  eye  and  a  hearing  ear, 
while  the  anodyne  of  continual  fresh  air  in 
beautiful  surroundings,  and  a  healthful  occu- 
pation ensure  as  far  as  may  be  a  fair  share  of 
bodily  vigour.  We  repeat  it  that  there  are 
few  lots  in  life  which  oft'er  advantages  so  agree- 
able. But  those  who  attain  to  this  honourable 
position  are  picked  men — men  of  grit — who 
have  won  their  place  and  not  dropped  into  it. 

A  few  words  both  of  warning  and  encourage- 
ment to  such  as  are  at  the  outset  of  their 
career  may  not  be  in  vain.  In  former  times 
a  man's  handicraft  held  for  him,  in  much 
greater  degree  than  now,  the  lodestone  of  a 
genuine  vocation.  Alas  !  the  average  worker 
no  longer  looks  upon  his  profession  or  trade 
as  an  art  to  be  delighted  in  for  its  own 
sake,  and  in  which  he  takes  absorbing 
interest  and  self-respecting  pride.  It  has 
come  to  be,  in  most  cases,  merely  a  means  of 
getting  on  in  the  world — a  motive  right  enough 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  by  no  means  an  uplifting 
ideal.  Within  living  memory  a  strange 
upheaval  in  such  matters  has  taken  place,  and 
we  look  around  us  in  some  dismay  as  the  truth 
breaks  upon  the  perplexed  mind  that  the  cause 
of  the  overthrow  may  be  sought  for  in  educa- 
tion. Now  education  of  the  right  kind,  the 
proper  training  and  preparation  of  mind  and 
body  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  various  duties  of 
life,  must,  in  its  essence,  be  an  unmixed  good. 
There  is,  however,  a  thin  veneer  of  skin-deep 
knowledge,  too  often  misnamed  education, 
which  works  untold  mischief  by  helping  to  set 
up  false  standards  instead  of  true  and  noble 
principles  of  life.  In  most  callings  there  must  be 
practice  as  well  as  theory,  and  drudgery  before 
attainment.  Unhappily  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  book  learning  which  is  now  more  or  less 
within  reach  of  all  has  been  that  manual  labour 
has  gone  out  of  fashion.  A  conviction,  not 
openly  expressed  perhaps,  but  nevertheless 
deep-seated,  has  taken  possession  of  young 
minds  that  handwork  is  not  only  hard  work 
but  contemptible  withal,  and  the  less  to  be 
done  of  it  the  better.  Thoughtful  and  far- 
seeing  men  and  women  at  the  higher  end  of  the 
social  scale  are  doing  what  they  can  to  combat 
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this  false  doctrine,  and  to  prove  by  their  own 
lives  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  labour. 

Therefore  we  would  urge  upon  the  young 
gardener  to  let  his  first  and  firm  resolve  be  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  to  be  thorough  in 
all  his  work,  neglecting  no  detail  and  shirliing 
no  difficulty.  He  need  never  fear  that  humble 
duties  well  done  will  be  a  stone  about  his  neck 
to  drag  him  under — veiy  much  the  reverse — 
his  good  right  hand  is  all  the  while  carving  out 
his  fortune.  Only  his  brains  must  keep  pace 
v?ith  his  hands,  for  it  comes  to  this,  that  neither 
hands  nor  head  can  do  without  the  help  of  the 
other. 

There  are  many  local  gardener's  societies 
for  mutual  improvement  throughout  the 
country  which  a  young  man  may  profit- 
ably join,  for  they  give  opportunities  in 
their  several  districts  for  attending  periodical 
lectures  with  practical  discussions,  as  well  as 
occasions  for  friendly  intercourse.  But  there 
is  this  larger  and  broader  scheme  on  foot  for 
a  National  Gardeners'  Guild  or  Association 
vfhich  we  sincerely  hope  may  be  cairied  out  in 
the  near  future.  All  crafts  and  callings  have 
their  own  difficulties  and  disabilities,  into 
which  outsiders  are  not  competent  to  enter. 
An  authoritative  organisation,  if  such  could 
be  formed,  having  for  its  officers  the  most 
influential  heads  of  the  profession,  and  offering 
membership,  with  certain  privileges,  to  gardeners 
of  every  rank,  would  be  of  incalculable  service 
in  many  ways.  Not  least,  perhaps,  in  creating 
and  fostering  that  esprit  de  corps  which  has 
been  the  lever  in  many  a  successful  movement, 
for  "  Union  is  Strength." 
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the  young  leads  are  too  sappy  and  sodden  to  be  safe 
in  the  open,  save  on  sharp  slopes  ;  in  fact,  many  of 
the  South  African  plants  generally  grown  in  the 
open  would  be  safer  in  bo.-ces  and  placed  in  cold 
frames  for  a  time.  Delphiniums  of  the  cardinalis, 
sulphureum,  and  grandillorura  types  also  look 
unhappy.  Their  he»t  place  now  is  in  a  cold  frame. 
Many  of  the  roots  of  L).  sulphureum  are  rent  from 
top  to  bottom  as  a  result  of  too  much  wet. 
Ostrowskvas  will  require  careful  watching  ;  a  few 
weaklings  are  pushing  growths  already,  but  the 
majority  are  still  below  ground,  if  growing. 

Of  alpines,  the  8oldanella=,  the  Asters,  and 
small  Crueifers,  Campanulas,  and  other  plants  with 
leaves  in  the  form  of  rosettes,  or  those  hairy  and 
generally  liable  to  damp  off,  should  be  protected 
with  a  sheet  of  glass  tilted  over  them,  allowing 
plenty  of  air  to  circulate  beneath.  Leaves  of  trees 
that  may  have  collected  around  the  alpines  should 
be  removed,  admitting  as  much  air  to  the  crowns 
of  the  plants  as  is  possible,  to  ensure  as  much 
ripening  as  the  season  will  allow.  Many  of  these 
alpines  do  not  look  so  happy  as  usual  at  this 
season,  and,  where  possible,  a  few  turves  of  each 
lifted  and  put  in  pans  for  cold  frame  storage  will 
probably  save  much  disappointment  later.  Plants 
from  drier  regions  than  our  own — hardy,  maybe, 
in  a  normal  season — should  be  e.xamined  now,  and 
those  that  appear  unduly  sappy,  or  show  a  ten- 
dency to  decay,  or  are  otherwise  unlikely  to  with- 
stand a  sharp  and  prolonged  spell  of  frosts  with 
the  ground  in  its  present  sodden  state,  should  be 
lifteci  an<l  placed  under  a  light  to  dry  somewhat, 
or  protected  from  further  rainfall.  A  mulch  would 
prove  harmful  now  ;  the  plants  appear  to  need 
most  the  fullest  exposure  possible  to  all  the 
influences  that  tend  to  ripening,  and  the  removal 
of  all  their  decaying  leafage  and  old  flower-stems 
will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance.  The  stronger 
border  plants  that  would  not  be  harmed  by  removal 
now,  such  as  Irises  and  any  other  plants  having 
thickened  rhizomes  or  root-stocks,  may,  if  they 
show  signs  of  decay,  be  lifted  and  exposed  beneath 
the  shelter  of  a  wall  until  thoroughly  dried  and 
the  diseased  portions  are  sufficiently  healed. 


presents  the  unusual  appearance  of  spring-time  in 
autumn,  being  simply  covered  with  bloom." 

Purple  Clove  Carnation. 
Mr.  C.  8.  Aylward  writes;  "I  have  had 
enquiries  insufficiently  addressed  in  reference  to 
my  purple  Clove  Carnation  mentioned  in  The 
Garden  of  September  12.  I  should  be  obliged  if 
you  would  be  good  enough  to  mention  my  full 
address  in  your  journal."  It  is  as  follows  : 
4,  Hardwicke  Villas,  Bounds  Green  Road,  New 
Southgate,  N. 


Hakea  suaveolens  froji  the  Open. 
Flowers  of  this  uncommon  plant  come  from  Mr. 
S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Kingswear,  South  Devon.     The 
creamy    culour   is  very  pretty  and   the   fragrance 
quite  pleasant,  a  spic}'  and  herb-like  scent. 

St.  Brio  id  Anemones. 

I  send  you  a  small  box  of  our  St.  Brigid  Anemones 
which  we  have  cut  to-day  (November  16)  from  the 
open,  a  bed  of  seedlings  ;  the  seed  was  sown  last 
March  and  the  first  blooms  were  cut  in  August. 
Plenty  of  buds  are  to  be  seen  amongst  the  foliage, 
which  is  6  inches  high.  This  Anemone  is  very 
robust  and  quite  hardy.  —  Gilbert  and  Son, 
Anemone  2\^urseries,  Dyke,  Boiirne. 

A  very  pleasant  contribution  to  our  table.  The 
flowers  were  fresh  and  bright  in  colour. 


A  Few  Words  in  Season. 
The  heavy  and  persistent  rainfall  of  the  past  few 
months  has  upset  gardening  arrangements  generally. 
With  regard  to  hardy  plants  it  has  thrown  their 
growing  seasons  quiteout  of  order,  and,  judging  from 
a  casual  review  of  these  plants  at  the  present  season, 
it  appears  likely  that  many  will  require  more  than 
ordinary  care  to  carry  them  unharmed  through  the 
coming  winter,  the  danger  being  liability  to  decay, 
owing  to  the  unripe  and  sappy  state  of  their 
growths. 

Many  that  should  have  slept  quietly  under 
the  restful  influence  of  the  autumnal  sunshine, 
and  quietly  awaited  the  winter  in  a  dormant 
state,  are  vigorously  pushing  new  growths.  Others, 
finding  the  sodden  state  of  the  ground  too  much 
for  their  constitution,  are  losing  their  roots  and 
root-stocks,  and  unless  carefully  attended  to  total 
loss  of  the  plants  appears  inevitable. 

Irises  of  the  rhizomatous  group — even  the  hardy 
German  (so-called)  Irises — have  "gone  messy," 
and  quite  a  number  of  the  rarer  dwarf  Irises  have 
soft  diseased  patches  on  the  rhizomes  and  myriads 
of  scars  on  the  few  remaining  leafy  growths, 
showing  that  slugs  have  been  busy. 

Grassy  Irises,  too,  are  growing  much  too  fast 
for  their  well-being.  The  gradual  and  thorough 
ripening  they  require  is  altogether  wanting,  and  a 
set  of  small  incipient  growths  are  pushing,  which 
can  only  perish,  and  much  loss  of  time  in  building 
up  strong  flowering  leads  is  all  too  apparent. 
Kniphofias,  which  of  all  hardy  plants  require  the 
most  thorough  ripening,  are  growing  vigorously  ; 
nothing  but  a  sharp  frost  can  check  them  now  and 
then.  A  mass  of  fcetid  garbage  will  remain,  amid 
which  a  few  of  the  stronger  leads  near  the  outside 
of  each  clump  may  survive.  Liatrises  also  are 
growing  fast;  the  thickened  knob-like  root  stocks 
are  generally  resting  quietly  now,  but  many  leads 
are  pushing  fast.  These  require  to  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  a  cold  frame.  Montbretias,  particularly 
the  newer  and  more  tender  kinds,  appear  to  need 
lifting ;    their  growth   is   much   too   forward,  and 
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We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Flowers  from   the  Open  Garden. 

I  enclose  specimens  of  flowers  which  I  gathered 
to-day  (November  1."))  in  my  garden,  which  is  in  an 
exposed  position.  The  Solanum  jasminoides  faces 
south,  and  has  been  in  bloom  since  August.  It 
is  strange  to  see  Larkspur  in  bloom  in  November, 
along  with  Polyanthus,  Anemones,  and  several 
Roses.  The  old  Bay  tree  is  now  beginning  to 
bloom.— (Miss)  R.  Lyell,  Ruchnans,  Oakwood 
Hill,  Dorking. 

A  welcome  basket  of  flowers  in  November. 


Pear  Thee  Flowers  in  Novemp.er. 
Mr.  Whittaker,  The  Gardens,  Manor  House, 
Stockland,  Bridgwater,  writes  :  "  I  am  sending  you 
a  few  clusters  of  Pear  blossom,  variety  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  cut  from  a  tree  now  in  full  bloom 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Daniel,  Manor 
House,  thinking  that  your  readers  may  perhaps  be 
interested  in  the  vagaries  of  the  season.  The  tree, 
a  standard,  between  .SO  feet  and  40  feet  high,  has 
borne  a  few  dozen  fruits  this  year,  most  of  which 
were  blown  down  by  the  gale  of  September  10, 
which  also  stripped  the  tree  of  its  leaves.       It  now 
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FOKTHUOMING   EVENTS. 

November  '24.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Committee  Meetings  at  I'i  noon  ;  Lecture  at  3  p.m., 
"  Pomology  as  a  Study,''  by  Mr.  Lewis  Castle. 

November  "2.5.  —  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant,  6.1o  p.m. 

December  1.  —  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace  (three  days). 

December  8. — Leeds  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(three  days). 

December  10. — National  Rose  Society's  Annual 
Meeting  at  3  p.m.  and  Dinner  at  6  p.m.,  Hotel 
Windsor. 

December  1.5. — Royal  Horticultural  Society'* 
Meeting,  Drill  Hall,  Westminster  ;  Horticultural 
Club  usual  Monthly  Dinner  ;  Discussion  opened  by 
Mr.  George  Bunyard. 

Royal   Horticultural   Society.— Th& 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  this  society  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  next  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham 
Gate,  Westminster,  1 — 4  p.m.  A  lecture  OQ 
"Pomology  as  a  Study"  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Castle,  F. R. H.S.,  at  three  o'clock.  At  a. 
general  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst. , 
forty-five  new  Fellows  were  elected,  making  a. 
total  of  1,281  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year. 

Rubus     rosaefolius    fruiting^.  —  Oa 

page  3.'52  of  your  last  issue  I  notice  that  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod  questions  this  Rubus  having  fruited 
in  England  in  the  open  air.  I  may  say  that  I 
saw  the  fruits  exhibited  at  the  Shrewsbury  show 
mentioned,  and  that  1  gave  the  exhibitor,  Mr. 
.J.  H.  White  of  Worcester,  an  order  for  six 
plants.  These  duly  arrived  in  the  autumn,  and 
were  planted  in  an  open  space  in  my  orchard,  in  a 
small  circular  bed  cut  out  of  the  turf.  The  group- 
has  now  attained  a  diameter  of  about  2  feet,  and 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this  year  I  have 
had  a  succession  of  flowers  and  fruit.  The  flowers- 
are  very  pretty,  fragrant,  of  a  snowy  white,  and 
look  very  effective  against  the  finelj'-cut  foliage. 
The  plant  was  still  flowering  until  a  fortnight  ago,.  . 
when  it  was  checked  by  our  first  severe  frost.. 
The  fruits  ripened  fairly  plentifully  in  spite  of  the 
sunless  summer.  They  are  very  pretty  to  look  at, 
and  well  worth  growing  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view,  but  they  are  greatly  wanting  in  distinctive 
flavour.  The  birds,  however,  are  very  fond  of 
them,  and  have  to  be  netted  off  if  the  fruit  is 
desired.  I  may  add  that  our  soil,  which  seems  to 
suit  this  Rubus  well,  is  a  light  sandy  loam. — M. 
Alderson,  Worksop. 
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Angelonia    grandiflopa    alba.  —  A 

nolB  on  iliis  plant  appeared  iu  The  Garden  of  the 
31sl  ult.  over  the  initials  "  R.  D."  I  may  say  we  are 
crrowing  between  three  ami  four  dozen  of  it  here 
this  year.  It  is  pretty  both  in  flower  and  foliage, 
and  useful  for  decorative  work  ;  but  I  cannot  call 
it  a  graceful  plant  as  "  R.  D."  does.  Its  cultiva- 
tion seems  to  be  of  the  simplest ;  seed  is  sown  early 
in  the  spring,  the  seedlings  pricked  ofl'  when  ready 
and  potted  on  as  needed,  finally  into  5-inch  puts. 
They  are  given  a  warm,  moist  position  near  the 
i,'luss,  and  by  late  autumn  and  early  winter  useful 
iltMorative  plants  will  have  developed. — J.  Easter, 
7'/(.  Oanliiis,  Xositll  Prion/. 

Double  W^hite  Mbadow  Saffron.— 

The  various  members  of  the  genus  C'olchicuni  are 
undoubtedly  among  the  most  beautiful  of  autumn- 
flowering  plants.  One  of  the  most  popular  and 
most  frequently  met  with  is  the  Common  Meadow 
Saffron  (C.  autumnale),  a  native  of  this  country,  in 
some  parts  of  which  it  is  abundant,  growing  in 
moist  meadows  and  pastures.  They  are  more 
suitable  for  growing  in  grass  than  in  the  border, 
where  the  heavy  autumnal  rains  splash  and  break 
down  the  flowers.  The  choicer  varieties,  one  of 
which  is  here  illustrated,  may  be  admitted  into 
parts  of  the  rock  garden,  where  they  should  be 
plantnd  among  loose-growing  carpeting  plants,  such 
as  Sedums,  ifec.  Preferring  a  moist  sandy  loam,  the 
corms  increase  rapidly,  forming 
bunches  from  which  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  succession  in  great 
profusion.  Few  things  are  more 
etff  clive  than  a  mass  of  these  flowers 
on  turf  in  close  proximity  to  water. 
When  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  increase  the  corms  may  be  lifted 
after  the  leaves  have  died  down, 
which  generally  takes  place  in  June 
or  July,  and  divided,  planting  again 
before  August.  There  are  several 
forms  of  C.  autumnale,  the  type 
being  bright  purple  in  colour. 
Others  are  C.  a.  album,  pure  white; 
C.  a.  pallidum,  pale  rose ;  C.  a. 
atropurpureum,  deep  purple;  double 
white  and  double  purple.  Closely 
allied  and  equally  efl'ective  is  the 
chequered  Meadow  Saffron  (C. 
variegatum),  the  largest  flowered 
of  all  being  the  CUucasian  species 
(C.  speciosum).  The  flowers  of  the 
last  are  rich  rose-purple,  and  often 
1  foot  high. — \V.  Irmnc,  Ki  10. 

Banksia  suaveolens.— A 

few  months  ago  1  was  presented 
with  a  little  shrub  between  4  feet 
and  5  feet  in  height  under  the  above 
name,  the  specific  title  of  which  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  either 
in  Nicholson's  or  Johnson's  dictionaries  of 
gardening.  It  was  at  once  planted  out  in  a 
fairly  sheltered  spot,  where  it  soon  began  to  make 
growth,  and  is  now  in  flower.  The  fully-developed 
leaves  are  4  inches  in  length,  abruptly  pinnate, 
with  seven  piniice  on  each  side,  1^  inches  in  length 
and  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  stiff  and 
wiry,  and  terminated  with  a  spine,  the  pinnje 
reaching  down  to  the  mid-rib.  The  foliage  gives 
the  plant  a  graceful  feathery  appearance.  Twenty 
of  the  shoots  are  now  bearing  flower.  The  bloom- 
clusters  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
the  same  in  breadth,  and  are  composed  of  numbers 
of  four-petalled  flowers  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across, 
the  petals  being  very  narrow  and  ivory  white, 
tipped  *vith  faint  pink.  The  blossoms  have  a 
pleasant  honey-like  fragrance.  I  think  it  extremelj' 
improbable  that  this  native  of  Australia  will 
survive  a  winter  in  the  open  on  the  mainland, 
though  it  doubtless  would  do  so  in  the  Isles  of 
Scilly,  where  some  of  the  genus  are  doing  well. — 
S.  W.  FiTZHEREERT,  South  Devon. 

Salvia  PUtilans.— A  large  plant  of  the 
Pine-apple  Salvia,  as  this  species  is  often  called  on 
account  of  the  strong  Pine-apple  scent  given  off  hy 
its  bruised  leaves,  the  fragrance  being  emitted 
even  if  the  foliage  is  only  casually  brushed  by  the 
hand,  is  now  in  flower  with  me  in  the  open.  It  i" 
about  6  feel   in  diameter  and  4  feet  6  inches  in 


height.  Owing  to  the  unfavourable  season  I  was 
quite  prepared  for  its  failing  to  flower  this  year,  so 
was  the  more  gratified  to  find,  about  the  end  ot 
October,  that  its  shoots  were  terminated  by 
budding  racemes.  The  spell  of  dry  sunnj-  weather 
that,  wonderful  to  relate,  we  have  now  enjojed  for 
j  a  fortnight,  has  brought  the  plant  into  full  bloom, 
and  the  couple  of  hundred  or  so  carmine  flower- 
racemes  make  it  a  pretty  sight.  S.  azurea  grandi- 
flora,  belter  known  as  S  Pitcheri,  is  bearing  its 
deep  blue  flowers,  as  is  S.  splendens  grandiflora  ; 
but  the  latter  is  in  an  exposed  position,  and  its 
brilliant  scarlet  blossoms  have  been  much  damaged 
by  the  weather.  S.  coccinea  grows  to  a  large 
shrub  here,  man}'  feet  in  height,  but  is  not  so 
ornamental  as  the  species  already  named. 
S.  patens  has  been  fine  through  the  summer,  but 
its  blossoming  period  is  now  past.  All  these  species 
are  unprotected  in  the  winter.  I  have  lately 
received  Salvia  dichroa,  but  it  has  not  flowered 
with  me  as  yet. — S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  South 
Duron. 

Great   International   Horticul- 
tural   Exhibition    at    Edinburgh.— 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
having  ver}'  largely  increased  its  membership 
during  the  past  few  3-ears,  desires  to  make  a 
strenuous  eflbrt  to  further  advance  horticultural 
interests  in  this  country,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
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success  of  the  international  fruit  and  flower  shows  i 
promoted  bv  the  society  in  Edinburgh  in  Septem-  j 
ber,  186.3,  1869,   1875,   "1882,  and  1891,  the  council 
propose  to  hold  another  great  international  exhi-  j 
bition  in   September,  1905,   the  exact  dates   to  be 
afterwards  determined.     After  a  lapse  of  fourteen 
years  since  the  last  international,  the  council  feel  ; 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  another  should 
be  held  to  show  the  marked  advancement  in  horti-  j 
culture  which   has   been  made  during  that  period. 
The   council   are   anxious    that   this   international  ' 
should  excel  its  predecessors,  and,  that   it  may  do 
so,  it  is  necessary  that  thej'  should  be  in  a  position 
to  offer  such  prizes  as  will  secure  the  best  produc- 
tions of   the  United    Kiogdom   and   abroad.     His  | 
Majesty   the   King    has   graciously    accorded    his  ■ 
patronage   to    this    exhibition,   and    has   given   a 
valuable  silver  cup  for  competition.     The  council 
appeal  to  all  those  interested  in  horticulture  for 
their  cordial  and  liberal  support,  and  early  intima- 
tion of  their  subscriptions  will  greatly  assist  the 
council  in  carrying  through  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments.    Intimation  of  subscriptions  will  be  received 
by   P.    Murray    Thomson.   S  S  C. ,    5,   York   Place, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  society  ;    or  by  the 
Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  acknowledgment  will 
he  made  by  the  treasurer. — BalfoDB  of  Burleigh 
(President),  P.  Murray  TnoasoN   (Secretary  and 
Treasurer). 


Phalsenopsis. — This  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  finest  Uichids  yet  introduced,  and  no  collec- 
tion, however  small,  should  be  without  a  tew  of 
these  plants.  They  produce  thick  fleshy  leaves, 
from  the  axils  of  which  the  spikes  appear.  They  are 
very  free  flowering,  and  the  flowers  last  for  a  long 
time,  usuallj'  for  a  period  from  four  to  six  months. 
The  growing  season  is  from  March  to  October, 
during  which  time  the  temperature  should  be  from 
65"  to  70",  allowing  it  to  rise  to  80*  by  sun-heat, 
provided  the  house  is  shaded,  for  the  sun  is  very 
apt  to  scorch  the  thick  fleshy  leaves.  From  the 
beginning  of  November  until  March  a  temperature 
varying  from  .58"  to  &1"  is  sufficient.  During  the 
growing  season  they  require  plentj'  of  water  ;  in 
fact,  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry, 
as  they  are  apt  to  shrivel  and  lose  the  bottom 
leaves.  PhaUenopsis  are  grown  in  different  ways, 
but  I  have  seen  them  succeed  well  under  the  fol- 
lowing two  modes  of  treatment :  For  pot  culture 
fill  the  pot  to  within  2  inches  of  the  top  with 
potsherds.  Sphagnum,  with  a  few  potsherds  mixed 
with  it,  should  then  be  placed  upon  the  drainage, 
and  the  plant  elevated  3  inches  above  the  rim.  If 
grown  on  blocks  they  should  be  placed  on  a  good 
sized  one,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
roots  to  cling  to.  First  place  a  little  sphagnum  on 
the  block,  then  fix  the  plant  on  with  copper  wire, 
and  afterwards  hang  it  up  near  the  roof.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  place 
them  too  near  the  glass  or  the  plants 
may  get  injured  by  cold  during  the 
winter  season.  Phalajnopsis  are 
rather  difficult  to  propagate,  some- 
times they  will  produce  young 
plants  from  the  old  fliwer-stems. 
These  should  be  left  until  well  rooted 
and  then  placed  on  small  blocks. — 
John  R.  Morcan,   Wrvichsdon. 

Forced  Pinks.  By  making 
the  Carnation  largely  a  greenhouse 
plant  bloom  can  be  iiad  under  glass 
at  periods  of  the  year  when  flowers 
are  very  scarce  in  the  open.  The 
Pink  is  admirably  adapted  for 
forcing  into  bloom  under  glass  some 
time  before  it  can  expand  its  blos- 
soms in  the  open,  and  there  is  ample 
material  for  the  purpose — Pinks  of 
dwarf,  compact  growth,  with  stiff 
stems,  the  blooms  standing  erect, 
and  when  expanded  making  a  fine 
head  of  flower,  such  as  Mrs.  Darke, 
Modesty,  John  Ball,  and  others  of 
the  laced  section  ;  and  of  the  ordi- 
nary bedding  varieties,  Samuel 
Barlow,  Mrs.  Lakin,  Anne  Boleyn, 
Lord  Lyon,  Derby  Day,  Lizzie 
Duval,  and  others.  As  far  as 
possible  varieties  should  be  selected 
which  do  not  split  their  calyces.  This  is  a  defect 
in  the  Pink  when  grown  in  the  open  ground  ;  it  is  a 
still  greater  defect  when  grown  in  pots.  But  to 
have  good  plants  for  forcing  purposes  the  pipings 
should  be  placed  in  pots  in  early  summer,  using 
4-inch  pots  filled  with  soil  nearly  to  the  top,  and 
on  this  should  be  placed  a  layer  of  silver  sand, 
filling  the  pot  with  pipings.  Then  give  them  a  free 
sprinkling  overhead,  placing  them  in  a  frame  on  a 
gentle  bottom-heat,  keeping  them  moderately 
moist  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  however,  giving 
the  pipings  some  air  by  day.  Then,  when  rooted, 
they  should  be  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots, 
and  when  established  planting  them  out  of  doors 
until  October,  when  they  should  be  lifted,  potted 
into  good  compost,  wintered  in  protected  and  cold 
frames,  taken  under  glass  early  in  March,  and 
gradually  brought  on  with  as  little  forcing  as 
possible.  The  main  thing  is  to  have  the  plants  as 
well  rooted  as  po.ssible  at  the  time  of  the  autumn 
planting,  care  being  also  taken  not  to  over-pot 
them,  watering  with  care,  and  giving  the  plants 
due  attention.  The  lacing  of  the  tine-laced  varieties 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  as  perfect  as  on  flowers 
subjected  to  high  cultivation  in  the  open,  but  thev 
will  be  delightful,  and,  not  being  exposed  to  the 
weather  of  our  uncertain)  springs,  they  will  be 
clean,  bright,  and  fair  to  look  upon.  There  is 
really  great  enjoyment  in  growing  Pinks  in  pots, 
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which  anyone  can  find  out  for  themselves  if  they 
will  make  at  attempt  to  grow  them  well. — R.  Dean. 

How  Orchids  are  fertilised.— Writing 

on  Orchids  in  Knoirlfdije  for  November,  Mr.  R. 
Lloyd  Praeger  remarks  that  the  remarkable  flower- 
structure  of  these  plants  "  is  especially  adapted  for 
cross-pollination  by  insects,  self-pollination  being 
practically  impossible  ;  and,  furthermore,  only  a 
very  few  chosen  insects  can  reach  the  honey  or 
fertilise  the  plant.  Wo  can  imitate  the  visit  of  a 
bee,  which  is  one  of  the  favoured  agents,  by  gently 
inserting  into  a  newly-opened  Orchis  flower  a 
shaipened  lead  pencil,  and  we  will  understand  how 
this  complicated  mechanism  works.  The  hypo- 
thetical bee's  head,  pushed  into  the  entrance  of  the 
flower  (as  the  insect  hangs  on  the  convenient 
landing-stage  formed  by  the  labellum),  in  order 
that  its  proboscis  may  reach  the  honey  stored  at 
the  end  of  the  long  spur,  comes  in  contact  with  the 
sticky  knobs  which  terminate  the  pollen-masses 
One  or  both  attaches  itself  to  our  pencil,  which 
draws  it  out  of  its  sheath  as  we  withdraw  it. 
And  now  rapid  and  remarkable  changes  occur.  In 
about  half  a  minute  the  attaching  cement  sets 
hard  and  firmly  fastens  the  mass  to  its  newly- 
found  support.  At  the  same  lime,  owing  to  the 
unequal  contraction  of  the  stem  of  the  pollen  mass, 
caused  by  drying,  its  axis  becomes  bent,  and  it 
rapidly  bends  through  a  right  angle,  so  that  the 
bundle  of  pollen  no  longer  stands  upright  on  the 
pencil,  but  points  forward.  What  will  happen 
when  our  hypothetical  bee  visits  another  flower 
we  can  see.  When  the  bee's  head  is  inserted  into 
the  second  flower  the  pollen  which  it  carries  will, 
owing  to  the  deflection  of  its  stalk,  come  in 
contact,  not  with  the  corresponding  anther,  but 
with  the  sticky  stigmatic  surface  which  lies 
immediately  below  :  and  thus  cross-fertilisation  is 
effected.  Furthermore,  only  a  little  of  the  pollen 
will  adhere  to  this  stigma,  and  as  the  bee  visits 
further  flowers,  the  pollen  will  be  widely  spread 
among  the  various  blossoms,  the  bundle  attached 
to  the  bee's  head  becoming  smaller  and  smaller 
till  at  length  only  the  flexible  stalk  remains.  The 
above  description  will  apply  to  most  of  our 
commoner  Orchids,  though  even  among  the  British 
species  a  considerable  range  of  form  is  found." 

Young'    Carrots    in   autumn   and 

'winter. — In  most  gardens  there  is  a  demand 
for  young  Carrots  as  long  as  they  are  available, 
and  in  light  or  well-drained  soils  there  is  no  dith- 
culty  in  having  them  from  November  until  April. 
For  this  supply  sowings  made  in  July  and  August 
will  provide  sweet,  tender  roots,  and  they  winter 
well,  the  chief  difficulty  being  wireworm  or  grub  ; 
it  is  necessary  to  well  prepare  the  soil  previous  to 
sowing.  The  Carrot  is  much  hardier  than  is 
supposed.  Of  course,  the  large  roots  sown  early  in 
the  year  crack  badly  if  left  in  their  growing 
quarters,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  such  Carrots  are 
worth  storing.  They  do  not  compare  in  quality 
with  the  smaller  roots  obtained  from  the  soil  as 
required  for  use.  Huge  Carrots  with  a  large  core 
are  more  indigestible  and  flavourless.  The  Short- 
horn section  and  Early  Nantes,  or  the  smaller 
varieties  of  the  Intermediate  type  such  as  (iem  or 
Model  are  splendid  for  autumn  supplies.  There  is 
a  gain  by  growing  Carrots  that  can  be  used  from 
the  soil,  as  they  can  be  sown  when  spring  crops 
are  cleared,  and  there  is  less  trouble  in  storing  and 
less  decay.  In  severe  weather  it  is  difficult  to  get 
at  the  roots,  but  this  can  be  met  by  covering  over 
a  row  or  two  with  litter  or  by  drawing  a  few  of 
the  largest  and  placing  them  under  cover.  — 
S.  H.  M. 

Cypella  Herberti.— This  charming  little 
Brazilian  bulb  has  been  flowering  with  me  in  the 
open  for  some  weeks,  and  there  still  remain  one  or 
two  more  buds  to  expand.  It  is  in  a  narrow, 
well-backed  border,  barely  more  than  1  foot  in 
width,  where  Nerine  Fothergilli  major  flowers 
well.  The  Tigridia-like  apricot-yellow  flowers  with 
black  pencilling  down  the  middle  of  the  three 
petals  are  delicately  beautiful,  and  are  borne  on 
stems  IS  inches  or  so  in  height,  each  stem  bearing 
three  or  more  blossoms.  C.  plumbea,  which  I 
believe  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Pohlia 
platenais,  a  native  of  Mexico,  is  of  far  stronger 
growth,  averaging  a  height  of  between  2  feet  and 


3  feet.  Its  flowers  are  larger  than  are  those  of 
C.  Herberti,  but  their  colour  is  poor,  being  a  dull, 
leaden  blue,  with  a  yellow  stripe  down  the  petals. 
It  has  been  in  bloom  with  me  since  the  end  of 
September,  and  there  are  still  more  flowers  to  open  ; 
but,  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  ground  room. — S.  W'.  Fit/.herbert,  iSonih 
Derail. 

Chrysanthemums    at    Arundel 

House,  Dumfries.— Among  the  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dumfries  where  large-flowered 
Chrysanthemums  are  always  well  grown  is  Arundel 
House,  Maxwelltown,  the  residence  of  Mr.  John 
Primrose.  The  number  of  plants  is  small,  about 
IGO,  but  they  are  remarkably  uniform  in  quality, 
and  the  magnificent  foliage  and  finely  coloured 
flowers  show  that  they  are  admirably  cultivated 
by  Mr.  J.  Allan,  the  head  gardener.  Although 
the  season  has  been  a  bad  one,  there  is  no  falling 
otf  in  the  size  or  quality  of  the  blooms  from  last 
year,  and  flowers  of  the  highest  exhibition  character 
could  be  cut  in  considerable  numbers  were  they 
desired  for  shows,  which  they  are  not.  There  are 
about  ninety  varieties  in  all,  and  among  the  best 
one  noted  were  the  following :  T.  W.  Pockett, 
very  fine  ;  Nellie  Pockett,  Guy  Hamilton,  a  good 
white  ;  Bessie  Godfrey,  extra  fine  ;  some  magnifi- 
cent blooms  of  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  White 
Popham,  Lady  Byron,  very  good  :  Scottish  Chief, 
Australie,  Godfrey's  King  and  Godfrey's  Master- 
piece, both  very  fine ;  Charles  Mclnroy,  Miss 
Elsie  Fulton,  George  Lawrence,  rather  tall,  but 
very  fine  ;  Violet,  Lady  Beaumont,  which  Mr. 
Allan  prefers  to  Lord  Alverstone ;  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
better  here  than  Australie,  Lady  Crawshaw,  and 
Mutual  Friend.  There  are  few  failures.  Colonel 
J.  B.  Appleton  has  not  done  well,  and  Mme.  Paolo 
Radaelli  has  not  been  a  success,  though  the  foliage 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Mr.  Allan  feeds 
largely  with  cow  manure  water  and  Canary  GJuano, 
alternated  with  soot  water,  and  it  is  evident  that 
his  treatment  is  very  successful. — S.  A. 

Instruction  for  young-  gardeners. 

It  has  been  suggested  on  several  occasions  in  The 
Garde.n'  that  head  gardeners  might  do  a  great  deal 
towards  improving  the  knowledge,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  of  the  young  men  in  their  gardens, 
and  this  was  brought  forcibly  to  ray  mind  when 
recently  spending  a  few  days  with  a  head  gardener 
friend.  In  his  own  house  he  holds  a  class  for  the 
young  men  in  the  bothy  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
teaches  them  the  rudiments  of  botany  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  horticulture.  The  matter 
originated  by  one  of  the  3'oung  men  asking  the 
chief  if  he  would  give  him  a  little  help,  as  he 
thought  of  entering  for  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  examination,  which  is  held  every  spring. 
Others  in  the  bothy  followed  this  good  example, 
and  the  result  now  is  that  some  four  or  five  young 
gardeners  are  using  the  long  winter  evenings  to  the 
very  best  advantage,  for  they  are  gaining  what 
many  young  gardeners  lack,  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  the  classification  and  anatomy  of  plants 
and  flowers,  and  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  practice  of  horticulture.  Such  an  example  is 
worthy  of  emulation  by  other  head  gardeners  in 
country  districts  where  the  young  men  are  miles 
away  from  a  town  where  evening  classes  are  held. 
The  head  gardener  in  question  has  the  advantage 
of  having  passed  through  Kew,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably has  a  belter  knowledge  of  botany  and  horti- 
cultural theory  than  many.  All,  however,  know 
more  than  the  young  men  under  them,  or  at  any 
rate  they  ought  to,  and  by  inaugurating  such  a 
class  as  I  have  mentioned  might  do  much  good  to 
their  men,  and  doubtless  would  also  be  doing  some- 
thing towards  raising  the  standard  of  gardeners 
and  gardening  in  this  country. — A.  P.  H. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson.— The  following  note 
about  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  occurs  in  the  introduction 
to  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch'a  paper  on  "Recently 
Introduced  Trees,  &c. ,  from  Central  China,"  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society:  "In 
the  spring  of  1899,  Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyer  of 
Kew  was  kind  enough  to  select  a  young  man  from 
the  staff'  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  who  possessed,  as 
far  as  could  be  judged,  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  undertaking  a  prolonged  journey  in  certain 
districts  of  China.     The  selection  has   proved   a 


happy  one,  and  the  success  of  the  venture  so  much 
beyond  expectation  that  I  have  felt  justified  in. 
despatching  the  young  man  in  question  (Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson)  on  another  trip  to  the  Chinese- Tibetan 
frontier,  some  thousand  miles  further  inland  than 
he  has  been  before.  In  order  that  Wilson  might 
be  fully  equipped  for  obtaining  the  best  results 
from  the  neighbourhood  he  first  visited — Ichang  in 
the  Yanglsze  Valley  and  Western  Hupeh  generally 
— and  be  conversant  with  the  most  striking  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  known  to  be  in  that  district,  some 
months  were  devoted  to  his  visiting  Professor 
Sargent  in  Boston  and  to  finding  Dr.  Henry,  at 
that  time  in  the  Chinese  Customs  service,  and 
stationed  at  Sczemao  in  Yunnan,  on  the  borders  of 
Tonkin.  The  necessity  of  consulting  Dr.  Henry 
and  benefiting  by  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
Chinese  trees  and  shrubs — a  knowledge  freely 
imparted  to  Wilson — was  so  obvious  that  a  year 
was  devoted  to  this  alone.  The  journey  to 
Scezemao  i-ii'i  Tonkin  proved  arduous,  and  at  one 
time  the  chance  of  reaching  Dr.  Henry  by  this 
route  seemed  hopeless  :  but  the  steadfast  purpose 
of  the  young  Kew  student,  of  which  on  this  as 
on  other  occasions  he  gave  ample  proof,  enabled 
him  to  reach  his  destination.  After  spending 
some  weeks  with  Dr.  Henry,  who  taught  him 
much,  Wilson  left  for  Ichang"  r/a  Hong  Kong  and 

Shanghai,  and  during  the  two  succeeding  years 

190(1  and  1901 — sent  homegreatquanlitiesof  seed,  so 
carefully  prepared  that  it  practically  all  germinated. 
During  the  three  years  that  Wilson  was  absent  he 
carried  out  his  written  instructions  faithfully,  and 
proved  himself  possessed  of  rare  energy  and  an 
enviable  capacity  for  solid  work.  His  herbarium, 
numbering  some  15,000  specimens,  is  most  valuable, 
and  now  lies  in  the  leading  botanic  centres  of 
Europe  and  America." 

Lecture  on  the  Glasgow  parks.— 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  inst.  a  very  interesting 
lecture  on  "The  Public  Parks  of  Glasgow"  was 
given  in  one  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Halls  of  the  city 
by  Mr.  James  Whitton,  the  superintendent  of  the 
city  parks.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures- 
for  this  season,  arranged  by  a  special  committee  of 
the  Corporation  to  bring  before  the  citizens  the 
work  of  the  various  departments  under  the 
management  of  the  municipality.  Mr.  Whitton 
gave  an  admirable  account  of  the  origin,  history, 
and  development  of  the  parks,  the  first  of  which 
was  the  celebrated  Glasgow  Green,  so  familiar  to 
all  Glaswegians,  but  which  has  within  recent  years 
been  so  much  improved  as  to  be  unrecognisable  by 
those  absent  from  the  city  for  a  lengthened  period. 
Details  were  also  given  of  the  extent  of  the  parks 
and  of  the  staff  employed,  and  the  lecture  was 
made  more  interesting  and  valuable  by  a  number 
of  limelight  views.  Mr.  Whitton  was  warmly 
thanked  for  his  lecture  at  its  conclusion.  It  will 
be  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  city  on  the 
20th  and  27th  inst.  and  January  lo. — S. 

Raspberry  Belle  de  Fontenay  in 

November. — There  has  been  such  a  scarcity 
of  fruits  this  season  that  any  varieties  which  give 
a  supply  even  as  late  as  this  are  valued.  The 
above  Raspberry  is  well  known,  though  not  exten- 
sively grown,  but  for  private  gardens  or  home 
supplies  it  is  one  of  the  best  autumn  varieties  if 
given  good  soil,  ample  room,  and  the  growths  kept 
well  thinned.  If  allowed  to  become  at  all  crowded 
the  plant  is  not  reliable  ;  it  is  a  gross  grower,  and 
must  be  kept  well  thinned  out  at  the  base.  The 
fruits  are  large,  round,  bright  red  in  colour, 
very  juicy,  and  for  an  autumn  fruit  the  flavour  is 
excellent.  This  Raspberry,  though  a  free  grower, 
is  not  tall  but  robust,  having  large  leaves,  which 
are  quite  silvery  on  the  under  surface.  It  is  also 
known  under  the  name  of  Perpetual  de  Billard, 
and  in  my  opinion  is  the  best  red  in  its  season.  It 
bears  two  crops  a  year,  as  the  largest  shoots  fruit 
late  in  July  and  the  newer  wood  in  October,  and 
in  mild  seasons  well  into  November.  An  open 
position  is  required,  and  the  plants  should  be 
grown  thinly,  so  that  the  fruits  are  freely  exposed 
when  ripening.  They  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  are  excellent  when  mixed  with  Apples. 
At  this  season,  however,  they  do  not  keep  long,  so 
that  they  are  best  used  as  soon  as  gathered. — 
S.  M.  H. 
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Dichopisandpa    thyrsiflopa.— Nearly 

all  the  Dichurisamlras  are  giowii  lur  their  foliage, 
but  in  this  species  the  leaves,  though  pretty,  are 
not  so  attractive  as  the  flowers,  fur  at  this  season 
they  form  a  bright  feature  in  the  stove,  and  that, 
too,  at  a  time  when  there  is  little  else  in  bloom 


writing  in  1790  to  Marsham,  he  said  :  "  In  a  humble 
way  1  have  been  an  early  planter  myself.  The 
time  of  planting  and  growth  of  my  trees  are  as 
follow?:  Oak  in  1731,  4  feet  5  inches  ;  Ash  in  1731, 
4  fi'et  (ij  inches  ;  (Spruce  Fir  in  1751,  5  feet." 

Mag'nolia  Campbell!. ^In  the  obituary 


that  structure.       It   is   a  stout-growing  plant,   the    notice   appearing  in  your   last  issue   of  that  good 

roots  being  thick  and  fleshy,  forming  usually  a  dense    gardener  and  most  estimable  man,  the  late  William 

~  '  -     .  ■  .     .  Osborne  (for  so  many  years  in  charge  of  the  fine 


mass.  From  the  centre  of  this  are  pushed  up 
numerous  stout  shoots  of  a  partially  succulent 
character,  reaching  a  height  of  3  feet  or  so.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  uniform  deep  green  tint  and  broadly 
ovate  in  shape.  The  flowers,  which  are  in  large- 
flowered  terminal  thyrses,  are  small,  but  con- 
spicuous by  reason  of 
beautiful    rich     indigo 


arboretum  and  pinetum  at  Fota  Island,  (jiueeni 
town),  it  is  stated  by  the  writer  that  this  splendid 
shrub  bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  under 
his  care.  I  think  this  is  a  mistake,  as,  unless  I 
am  greatly  mistaken,  this  honour  belonged  un- 
their  numbers  and  their  :  doubtedly  to  my  late  friend  W.  H.  Crawford  of 
blue    colour,    against    the    Lakelands,   near   Cork,  who  got  one  of   the   first 


groundwork  of  which  the  bright  j'ellow  anthers  are  |  plants  of  it  imported  iuto  this  country,  and  bloomed 
very  conspicuous.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  propagation  it  several  years  before  it  flowered  at  Fota. — W.  E. 
and  culture,   for   it   can    be   readily   increased    by  ;  GUjMbi.eton. 

division  in  the  spring,  and  the  plants  grow  well  in  A  way  Of  helping*  the  new  Hall 
a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  well-decayed  fund. — In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
manure,  and  sand.  Plenty  of  water  during  the  lural  Society  just  published  there  is  a  note  from 
growing  season  is  essential,  and  as  the  pots  get  j  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  the  well-known 
full  of  roots  a  little  liquid  manure  occasionally  will  >  auctioneers,  to  the  effect  that  an  American  well- 
be  beneficial.  This  Dichorisandra,  which 
was  introduced  in  l.S-22,  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 
Some  members  of  the  genus  with  prettily 
marked  leaves  which  were  introduced  about 
the  end  of  the  sixties,  when  foliage  plants 
were  in  the  height  of  their  popularity, 
realised  a  very  high  price  for  a  time. — H.  P. 

Boug'aiiivillea  glabpa.— Some  idea 

of  the  vigorous  growth  and  floriferousness  of 
the  Bougainvillea  when  growing  out  of  doors 
in  a  climate  suited  to  its  culture  may  be  had 
from  the  accompanying  illustration,  which 
was  made  from  a  photograph  taken  in  Mr. 
H.  M.  Arilerne's  famous  garden  at  Cape 
Town.  It  has  formed  a  huge  bush,  and  is 
smothered  with  flowers.  But  the  Bougain- 
villea thrives  splendidly  out  of  doors  much 
nearer  home,  it  sovers  many  of  the  villas 
which  are  dotted  about  upon  the  hillsides 
around  the  chief  towns  of  the  Riviera,  as 
Cannes,  Nice,  Mentone,  &c.  There  no  climber 
makes  a  more  brilliant  display  or  a  more 
pleasing  covering  for  a  house  than  some  of 
the  Bougainvilleas,  providing  the  villa  itself 
is  not  painted  some  colour  with  which  the 
flowers  of  the  Bougainvillea  cannot  harmonise. 
The  taste  for  highly  coloured  villas  which 
prevails  more  or  less  in  the  Riviera  often 
leads  to  incongruous  colour  displays  when 
the  house  is  covered  with  a  flowering  creeper. 
Bougainvillea  spectabilis  and  B.  glabra  are 
those  mostly  planted  in   the  south  of  France. 

The   New    Hoptieultupal    Hall 

and    GaPden. — In   the   volume   of    the 
Journal  of   the   Riyal  Horticultural  Societj' 
just     published     the     secretar\'     makes     a 
strong  appeal  for  funds  for  the  new  Hall  now 
in  course  of  erection,  and  to  equip  the  new 
garden.     We  have  referred  to  the  importance        ■> 
of  assisting  the  council  in  every  possible  way 
on  page  3.58.      Fifteen   thousand  pounds  are 
needed  still  for  the  new  Hall,  and  £5,000  for 
the  garden,  and  it  would  be  indeed  a  red-letter  day 
in  the  history  of  this  great  society  if   next  year, 
when  the  centenary  is   celebrated,   the  Hall  and 


fruits  are  pretty  for  decoration  when  gathered 
with  some  of  the  foliage.  It  grows  freely  even  in 
large  towns,  given  a  good  loothold.  I  saw  it 
growing  very  freely  in  the  North  on  some  raised 
banks,  and  it  was  valued  fur  its  colour  at  this 
season  as  it  fruited  late,  and  the  crop  was  not 
eaten  by  birds. — O.  W.  S. 

CelePiaC. — This  vegetable  is  so  rarely  seen 
that  when  huch  good  roots  as  those  staged  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
'27th  ult. ,  and  given  a  cultural  commendation  by 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee,  are  shown  the 
fact  is  worth  more  than  passing  notice.  The  roots 
were  staged  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  gardener  to 
S.  Heilbut,  Esq.,  Holyport,  near  Maidenhead. 
This  root  is  much  grown  on  the  Continent  for  use 
at  this  season,  and  it  answers  a  double  purpose — 
the  tf  ps  are  used  for  seasoning,  and  the  roots  as  a 
salad  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  use  Beetroot. 
It  is  also  a  delicious  vegetable  when  properly 
cooked  and  served  whole  with  white  sauce  or 
melted  butter.  I  am  surprised  that  Celeriac  has 
not  found  greater  favour  in  this  country  either  as 
a  salad  or  as  a  vegetable,  and  especially  so  where 
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wisher  of  the  society,  Mr.  C.  G.  Roebling,  of 
Trenton,  New  Jensey,  U.S.A.,  sent  over  a  plant  of 
Zygopetalum  roeblingianum  to  be  sold  by  Messrs. 
garden  may  be  opened  without  a  debt.  We  hope  1  Protheroe  and  Morris,  and  the  sum  realised  to  be 
those  who  desired  the  garden  will  now  supplement  handed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
the  gift  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  K.C.V.O.,  and  Society  for  the  new  hall  fund.  Asum  of  50  guineas 
not  allow  the  practical  work  of  the  society  to  resulted  from  the  sale,  and  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
starve.  Morris  showed   their  synipathj'  with  the  work  of 

StOPmS    and    old    trees.  —  The    great    the  society  by  making  no  charges  for  the  sale, 
storms    of    1903,   says    Coitnlry  Lif>:,  will  long  be!      The     "StPawbCPPy  -  RaspbCPPy     in 
remembered,   if   onl}'  for  the   irreparable  damage  '  autumn. — A  poOP  fPUit. — This  is  the  com- 
they  have  done  to  so  many  of  our  fine  old   trees.  '  mon  name  in  gardens  of  what  is  often  thought  to  be  ' 
Among  others,  two  of  great  interest,  especially  for    a  hybrid,  but  it  is  a  species  of  Rubus.     The  fruits, 
naturalists,  were  practically  destroyed  during  the    however,  are  very  poor,  almost  flavourless,  and  even  ' 
great  gale  of  September  10,  namely,  the  Oak  and    when  cooked  are  insipid.  It  may  be  asked  why  bring  : 
Ash   planted   by   (Jilbert   White   in    1731,    in   his    such  a  poor  fruit  into  notice  at  this  season,  and  I  | 
orchard  at  the  Wakes,  Selborne.     A  correspondent    do  so  to  prevent  those  who  may  be  deceived  by  its 
in  Xatun  yotct  writes  :   "The  Ash  is  irretrievably    name  from  planting  it  for  use  for  dessert  or  cooking, 
destroyed,  and   will  have  to  be  removed,  but  the    There  are  others,  such  as  the  Loganberry  and  the 
Oak,  by  topping,  may  be  preserved.    Several  other  I  Mahdi,  worth  good  culture,  but  the  above  is  only 
trees  are  injured,  but  the  beautiful  Wych  Elm   is  i  useful  as  a  novelty  or  as  a  cover  in  out  of  the  way 
not  much  hurt."     Gilbert  White  was  only  eleven    places.      The  Strawberry-Raspberry  forms  a   low 
years  of  age   when   he    planted    these    trees,  and  !  bush,  and  in  some  soils  it  bears  very  freely.     The  1 


Celery  is  liked.  Of  late  years  this  has  been  used 
more  in  a  boiled  state  than  formerly,  and  it  is  a 
most  valuable  vegetable,  as  many  invalids  wh(» 
cannot  digest  ordinary  green  vegetables  can  eat 
it.  Large  quantities  of  Celeriac  are  grown  and 
imported  into  this  country,  but  the  roots  staged 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  showed  that,  given  good  cul- 
ture, quite  as  good  material  can  be  grown  at  home 
and  with  less  trouble  than  ordinary  Celery  pro- 
viding the  seed  is  sown  sufficiently  early  to  secure 
a  full  season's  growth.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
in  this  note  the  value  of  Celeriac  as  a  winter  vege- 
table ;  it  may  be  had  in  good  condition  for  six 
months,  viz.,  from  October  to  March,  if  the  roots 
are  given  cool  storage  when  lifted  at  the  approach 
of  frost,  though  in  well-drained  soils  I  have 
wintered  the  roots  in  their  growing  quarters,  and 
treated  thus  the  flavour  is  better  and  the  roots  do 
not  shrivel.  Excellent  varieties  are  grown  abroad, 
but  in  this  country  only  one  or  two  are  catalogued, 
and  then  under  the  name  of  Turnip-rooted  Celery. 
The  plants  like  a  full  supply  of  moisture  wheD 
growing  and  not  too  clayey  so.il. — G.  Wythes. 
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Tillandsia  Lindenl.— For  some  reason  or 
other  Biomeliaceuiis  plants  have  never  become  so 
popular  in  this  country  as  across  the  Channel, 
many  objecting  to  them  from  their  severe  form. 
<Jranting  all  this,  some  of  them  are  well  worth 
growing  as  flowering  plants,  among  them  that  at 
the  head  of  this  note,  for  not  only  are  the  tlowers 
beautiful  but  they  are  borne  during  the  late 
autumn  and  early  winter.  The  plant  itself  forms 
a  very  symmetrical  specimen,  built  up  of  iiarrowish 
dark  green  leaves,  and  reaching  a  height  of  6  inches 
or  thereabouts.  From  the  centre  of  this  the  flower- 
stem  is  pushed  up  sufficiently  high  to  well  overlop 
the  leaves.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  is  flattened 
out  to  1  width  of  3  inches  or  4  inches,  caused  by 
two  oppositely  arranged  rows  of  large,  closely- 
imbricated  bracts,  which  are  in  the  best  examples 
of  a  rich  pink  colour,  but  in  this  respect  individuals 
■var}'  a  good  deal.  The  flowers  themselves,  which 
are  pushed  out  from  the  axils  of  these  bracts,  are 
about  an  inch  across  and  rich  purple.  Individually 
they  do  not  last  long,  but  a  succession  is  kept  up 
for  some  time,  and  the  bracts  retain  their  bright- 
ness long  after  the  flowers  have  faded.  This 
Tillandsia  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  and 
will  succeed  with  the  treatment  given  to  the 
general  run  of  cool  stove  or  intermediate  house 
plants.  The  best  soil  for  it  is  fibrous  peat, 
sphagnum  moss,  and  silver  sand,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  potting  should  be  carried  out  in  early 
spring  before  growth  recommences. — H.  P. 


THE    LILIES. 

(Continued  from   page   SSlf.) 

LiLiuM  BuEBANKi  (Hort.),  Lutlier  Burbank's 
hybrid  Lily. — A  showy  hybrid  of  the  parda- 
linum  type,  and  a  really  good  garden  plant. 
Unfortunately,  the  plants  were  distributed 
before  proper  selection  had  been  made,  and 
there  are  three  forms  suftii;ienily  distinct  to 
warrant  separation.  L.  pardalinum,  Parryi, 
and  washingtonianum  are  clearly  traceable  in 
one  or  other  uf  them.     In  all  the  characters  of 

Eardalinum  are  dominant,  and  some  of  the 
ybrids  show  their  hybrid  origin  in  one  or  two 
obscure  characters  only.  The  only  plant  that 
appears  distinctly  midway  between  its  parents 
is  the  pardalinum-Parryi  hybrid,  and  this  is 
the  plant  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
considers  should  be  known  as  L.  Burbanki. 
(See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
vol.  xxvi.,  page  clxxiii.)  Bulbs  4  inches  to 
■6  inches  long,  1  inch  to  2  inches  wide,  a  scaly 
rhizome  composed  of  blunt  white  scales,  the 
roots  proceeding  from  all  surfaces  of  the  root- 
stock.  Stems  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  slender, 
hollow,  green,  sparsely  rooting  at  their  bases. 
Leaves  scattered,  occasionally  whorled,  widely 
lance-shaped,  broadest  near  the  tips.  Flowers 
ten  to  thirty,  borne  on  slender,  sub-erect  foot- 
stalks 6  inches  to  12  inches  long,  in  a  loo.se 
spike  or  compressed  umbel,  often  arranged  in 
two  tiers  of  six  to  ten  each,  with  a  few  scat- 
tered above,  4  inches  acro,-~s  the  expanded 
retlexed  petals,  coloured  deep  yellow  in  the 
lower  half,  and  spotted  crimson.  The  retlexing 
portions  of  the  petals  are  tip])ed  crimson,  the 
tubes  are  an  inch  across,  slightly  inflated  at 
their  bases,  and  contracted  1  inch  to  Ij  inches 
above  the  ovary.  Very  fragrant.  A  charming 
free-flowering  Lily,  distinct  from  pardalinum 
in  its  more  slender  habit,  its  free  flowering 
character,  its  contracted  tube,  and  its  clear 
yellow  colouring  at  the  throat.  The  fragrance 
is  that  of  Parryi.  Common  in  cultivation  ; 
flowers  in  July. 

Culture  and  Uses.— This  Lily  prefers  a 
root  run  of  peat  or  loam  and  leaf-soil.  It 
cannot  be  grown  well  in  the  open  plant  border 
unless  it  is  planted  amongst  tall-growing  shrubs 
and  herbs  cjuite  at  the  b^ick  in  places  con- 
.  sidered  good  for  L.  auratum.     It  is  peculiarly 


susceptible  to  drought,  as  its  roots  run  just 
beneath  the  surface,  and  in  light  dry  soils  it 
should  be  associated  in  peat-beds  with  Ericas, 
Kalmias,  Azaleas,  and  so  -  called  American 
plants,  and  even  in  such  surroundings  it  will 
require  frequent  attention  with  regard  to 
water  daring  the  summer  months.  It  is  not 
a  marsh-loving  plant;  the  bulbs  decay  whole- 
sale in  very  wet  place.s.  It  is  just  the  plant 
to  employ  in  brightening  Azalea  beds  late  in 
the  summer.  Its  tall,  slender  stems  and 
inflorescences  appear  at  their  best  towering 
over  dwarf  shrubs.  The  best  group  we  have 
.seen  in  public  gardens  is  that  in  front  of  the 
Palm  house  at  Kew.  The  light  peat  there 
employed  for  American  plants  just  suit.s  L. 
Burbanki,  and  the  bed  whilst  in  flower  is  one 
of  the  best  sights  in  those  celebrated  gardens. 
This  plant  is  scarcely  suitable  for  pot  culture, 
as  it  is  impatient  of  removal  and  the  stems 
weaken  under  glass.  September  is  the  best 
month  in  which  to  start  a  colony,  and  the 
bulbs  need  not  be  buried  more  than  G  inches 
deep. 

L.  canadense  (L.).,  the  Canadian  Bell- 
flowered  Lily.— A  dainty,  nodding,  bell-shaped 
species  of  slender  outline  from  North-Eastern 
America,  and  an  old-time  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens.  One  of  the  first  plants  introduced 
trom  America  to  European  gardens.  It  is 
very  variable,  ranging  in  colour  from  yellow  to 
dark  red,  with  but  few  intermediate  colour 
forms.  The  yellow-flowered  form  is  the  more 
common,  and  this  we  accept  and  here  describe 
as  the  type.  Bulbs  rounded,  annual,  with  pro- 
longed growing  points,  the  new  growths  being 
thrust  3  inches  to  4  inches  distant  by  ivory- 
white  stolons  one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  years  a  chain  of  old  bulbs 
is  formed  with  a  new  one  at  one  extremity, 
the  older  bulbs  sending  out  many  smaller 
rhizomes  from  bulbils  having  origin  in  the 
fractured  scales.  Roots  few,  and  produced 
from  the  base  of  the  bulb  only.  Distinctly 
annual.  Stems  slender,  hollow,  3  feet  to  5  feet 
long,  green,  bearing  very  few  roots  at  the  base. 
Leaves  numerous,  in  Ave  to  ten  regular  whorls 
of  six  to  eight  each,  lance-shaped,  slightly 
recurving  or  sub-erect.  Flowers  on  nodding 
flower-stalks,  pendulous,  in  lax  umbels  of  four 
to  six  each,  bell-shaped,  reflexing  but  slightly. 
Petals  lance  shaped,  all  eipial,  coloured  yellow, 
dotted  ruddy  chocolate  in  the  tubular  half,  and 
the  free  tips  are  sometimes  minutely  dotted 
crimson  on  the  inner  surfaces.  Scarcely  at  all 
fragrant.  Very  common  in  cultivation.  Flowers 
in  July. 

Var.  parvifloruvi. — See  L.  parviflorum. 

Var.  parvum. — See  L.  parvum. 

Var.  pendulijiorum,  is  a  wide  variation, 
coloured  copijer-red,  with  closely-rertexing 
flowers,  as  in  superbum.  Not  common  in 
cultivation. 

Var.  rubrum  is  coloured  orange-red  and 
dotted  chocolate  in'ernally  (ju  an  orange- 
yellow  ground.  Difl'ers  from  the  type  in  its 
slightly  smaller  flowers  and  colouring  only. 
Common  in  cultivation. 

CuLTDEE  AND  UsEs. — In  this  plant  and  its 
pretty  varieties  we  have  a  type  of  Lily  that 
could  be  successfully  eujployed  in  association 
with  water,  in  the  bog  garden,  and  in  shady 
damp  situations.  The  best  jjlace  for  its  well- 
being  and  for  the  better  display  of  its  flowers 
would  be  the  margins  of  a  brook,  lake,  or  pond, 
the  plants  raised  considerably  above  the  water 
level,  in  order  that  the  root-tips  alone  can 
reach  moisture  It  prefers  a  root  run  of  sandy 
peat,  or,  better  still,  good  leaf-soil,  and  slight 
shade  overhead  is  necessary  in  all  stages  of 
growth.  It  is  quite  unsuitable  for  pot  culture, 
and  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  its  cultivation  in 


a  dry  wind-swept  border  ;  but  it  will  thrive 
apace  in  places  where  Cypnpediuins,  Trilliuras, 
Erythroniums  of  the  American  group,  and 
moisture- loving  Ferns  and  Water  Flags  delight 
to  grow.  The  bulbs  should  be  but  slightly 
buried  ;  the  roots,  and  bulbs,  too,  will  descend 
if  it  appears  necessary  to  do  .so.  Stagnant 
moisture  about  the  bulbs  does  great  harm,  but 
if  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  a  foot  below  the 
bulbs  their  roots  will  soon  find  it.  October  is 
the  best  month  to  plant. 

L.  candidiun  (L.),  the  Bourbon  or  Madonna 
Lily. — A  well-known  flower  in  cottage  gardens, 
where  it  seems  to  thrive  wonderfully  well,  but 
where  aggregated  together  by  the  hundred, 
and  subjected  to  good  cultivation,  it  often  falls 
a  victim  to  the  devastating  Lily  disease 
(Botrytis  cinerea).  The  plant  is  variable,  and 
there  are  two  garden  forms  of  the  type,  the 
smaller  and  inferior  form,  which  is  evidently 
var.  peregrinum  (Linn.),  and  the  broadpecalled 
typical  British  candidum,  the  latter  a  good 
disease  resi-ster  and  the  better  garden  plant. 
Bulbs  pyramidal  in  outline,  with  a  flattened 
base,  scales  yellowish,  very  thick  at  the  middle. 
Stems  pale  purple,  black-purple  below,  4  feet 
to  6  feet  high.  Leaves  autumnal,  narrowly 
oval,  deep  green,  with  very  stout  leaf-stalks, 
developing  a  week  or  two  later  than 
those  of  peregrinum.  Deep  green,  narrowly 
lance-shaped,  thickly  disposed  on  the  stem 
from  base  to  summit,  longest  and  broadest 
below.  I  lowers  ten  or  more  in  a  long  spike, 
white,  openly  funnel  -  shaped,  4  inches  to 
G  inches  across,  the  petals  stout,  showing  the 
veins  prominently,  recurving  at  the  tips,  and 
often  undulating,  surfaces  glistening,  i  lowers 
in  June-July,  common  in  cultivation. 

Var.  pereyrinum  (Linn.). — The  straggling 
Madonna  Lily,  and  inferior  garden  plant. 
Bulbs  whitish  or  pale  yellow,  cone-shaped,  not 
flattened  at  the  base,  often  compound,  three  to 
six  crowned,  very  prolific  in  ofi'^ets,  rarely 
making  such  large  single-crowned  bulbs  as  the 
type.  Scales  thin,  narrow,  very  numerous. 
Stems  greenish  above,  purplish  below,  4  feet 
to  G  feet  high.  Leaves  lax,  aggregated  below, 
much  scattered  above,  narrower,  shorter,  and 
more  erect  that  the  type.  Flowers  fliteen  to 
twenty  in  a  long  spike,  closely  arranged,  white, 
funnel-shaped,  scarcely  at  all  reflexing,  the  petal 
tips  covered  with  down  externally,  substance 
very  thin.  Difl'ers  from  the  type  m  many  minor 
characters,  chief  of  which  are  its  small,  non- 
rcflexing  flowers  of  thin  subotaiice.  Its 
liabiliiy  to  disease  stamps  it  as  a  variety  to 
avoid  rather  than  to  cultivate. 

Var.  tiore-pleno  (Hort.),  sjn.  spicatum,  mon- 
strosiini,  ifcc,  the  monstrous  Madonna  Lily,  is 
an  abnormal  form,  the  petals  of  which  are  in 
the  form  of  white  bracts  clasping  a  long  white 
spike.  Quite  an  ugly  malformation,  and  of 
no  garden  value. 

Wtr.  aureo  marrjinatum  differs  only  in  its 
leaves  being  prettily  margined  pale  yellow. 

Var.  varier/atum  has  snowy  wl  ite  flowers 
and  foliage  variegated  white,  generally  irregu- 
larly. 

Var.  striatum  is  a  poor  scantily-flowered 
form,  wh(ise  petals  are  greyish  white,  variously 
and  irregularly  striped  (lurple  un  the  outer 
surface,  and  faintly  tinted  lilac  internally.  Its 
garden  value  is  limited.  Fas-ciated  forms  are 
numerous,  and  are  generally  a  result  of  injury 
to  the  preceding  year's  flower-stems  or  to 
unduly  rich  cultivation. 

Culture  and  LTses.— It  ought  to  be  quite 
unneces.sary  to  describe  the  cultivation  of  L. 
candidum,  for  the  cottager's  garden  Lily 
generally  manages  to  take  care  of  itself, 
though  it  often  thrives  grandly  in  a  wayside 
garden,  it  may  refuse   to  grow  at  all   under 
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expert  treatment.  Instances  occur 
yearly  whtTe  thriving  clumps,  lifted 
and  rejilanted,  have  gradually 
dwindled  away.     We  are  of  opinion 

'  that  situation  and  disregard  of 
slu'lter  from  spring  frosts  have  more 
o  do  with  failure  in  growing  the 
Madonna  Lily  than  anything  else. 
It  is  known  to  thrive  in  open  sunny 
situations,  but  it  prefers  the  friendly 
shelter  of  treesor  tall-growing  border 
plants,  particularly  when  making 
stem  growth,  for  injury  from  frosty 
winds  at  this  stage  is  the  fore- 
runner of  the  dread  disease.  In  all 
ca.ses  start  the  plantation  with  fresh 
bulbs,  plump  and  unbruised,  and 
aciiuire  them  under  a  guarantee 
that  they  are  British  grown,  and 
the  true,  broad-petalled  L.  candi- 
dum.  Our  de.scription  of  the  bulbs, 
inadequate  as  it  is,  owing  to  the 
lark  of  striking  characters  in  their 
I'uild,  will,  it  is  hoped,  help  jilanters 
ti)  determine  the  true  plant;  the 
other  is  very  liable  to  disease,  and  it 
is  sent  to  this  country  in  vast  quan- 
tities,  often  reeking  with  disease, 
from  French  growers.  Bulbs  from 
a  doubtful  source  should  be 
plunged  in  sulphur  for  a  week 
ill' 1 1  ire  (ilanting  lest  spores  of  the 
fungus  be  planted  with  them. 
Every  bulb  should  be  in  its  flower- 
ing quarters  by  September  at  the 
latest.  Unless  the  variegated  forms 
are  required  to  complete  a  collec- 
tion we  would  advise  that  they 
be  planted  far  away  from  the  tyiie 
plant,  for  these  are  among  the  first  to  show 
traces  of  disea.se,  and  are  often  for  a  series  of 
years  more  or  less  aft'ected.  In  the  case  of  a  bad 
outbreak  of  disease  every  stem  should  be  cut  to 

;  the  ground  level  and  burned,  and  the  soil  deeply 
hoed   and    treated   with  a  fungicide  specially 

I  prepared  for  dressing  soils,  or  it  may  become 
impossible  to  grow  L.  candidum  in  that  garden 
for  several  years.  G.  B.  Mallett. 

{To  he  continued.) 


LIFTING     AN     ELM     TREE     AT     KEW     WITH     ONE     OF     BAKRON  S     MACHINES. 
(This  machine  is  one  of  many  designed  by  Mr.  Barron  of  Etvaston,  Derby. ) 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


TRANSPLANTING    LARGE    TREES. 

WHEN  making  new  gardens  or 
altering  old  ones  it  is  often 
found  necessary  to  remove 
trees  which  are  too  large  to 
lift  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
which  it  is  not  desirable  to 
destroy.  By  moving  large  trees,  too,  an  effect 
is  produced  at  once  which  would  take  many 
years  to  obtain.  To  move  large  trees  success- 
fully move  a  large  ball  of  soil  with  them,  and 
to  do  this  planks  and  rollers  or  lifting 
machines  have  to  be  employed.  The  machine 
shown  in  the  illustration  is  one  of  Barron's 
Tree-lifting  Machines,  and  with  this  a  weight 
of  7  tons  can  be  carried.  The  mechanism  of 
this  machine  is  very  simple  and  quickly  under- 
stood by  intelligent  and  careful  workmen.  A 
good  view  of  the  fore-carriage  is  obtained  in 
the  illustration,  the  back  part  being  .somewhat 
similar  in  appearance.  The  fore  and  back 
parts  of  the  machine  are  connected  by  two 
strung  beams  16  feet  in  length.  As  these 
brams  have  to  support  the  whole  weight  they 
are  very  strong,  being  lOi  inches  in  depth  and 
6  inches  wide.  The  two  beams  are  5  feet 
apart,  and  the  top  of  them  is  6  feet  from  the 
ground.      On    the    beams    are    two    movable 


rollers  composed  of  central  iron  bars  encased 
in  wood.  These  rollers  are  fitted  with  cogs 
and  clutches  at  the  ends,  and  each  end  of  each 
roller  is  capped  with  iron  in  which  are  holes 
for  crowbars.  Strong  ropes  are  fastened  to 
the  middle  of  the  rollers,  and  on  these  the 
weight  is  ]iulled  up. 

When  beginning  to  move  a  plant  with  this 
machine  the  size  of  the  ball  should  first  be 
marked  out,  6  feet  to  Gh  feet  diameter  being 
a  fair  size.  It  should  then  be  decided  in  which 
direction  the  machine  is  to  be  run  on  to  the 
plant.  Then  the  front  and  back  sides  of  the 
ball  should  be  dug  out  until  the  lowest  roots 
have  been  found.  After  this  a  hole  must  be 
tunnelled  through  the  centre  of  the  ball  below 
the  roots  wide  enough  to  admit  two  planks, 
which  should  be  of  Elm  or  Oak,  each  1 1  inches 
wide  and  4  inches  thick.  These  planks  should 
be  free  from  the  ball  for  1)  inches  on  each  side. 
When  this  is  done  an  Oak  board  9  inches  wide 
and  li  inches  thick  should  be  workjd  under 
the  ball  above  the  ends  of  the  planks.  When 
this  has  been  done  dig  out  the  other  two  sides 
of  the  square  and  work  two  other  0-inch 
boards  under  the  ball  so  that  the  ends  rest  on 
the  ends  of  the  two  previously  put  in.  These 
boards  are  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  the 
sides  and  corner.s. 

The  ne.xt  thing  is  to  bind  the  ball  tightly 
round  with  strong  canvas,  using  narrow  battens 
of  wood  to  save  the  cords  from  cutting  into 
the  soil.  This  done,  the  plant  is  ready  for  the 
machine.  To  get  the  machine  on  to  the  plant 
the  beams  must  be  lifted  oti'  the  hind  wheels 
and  carried  across  the  hole,  afterwards  fitting 
them  on  again.  Stand  all  the  wheels  on  good 
planks  before  any  lifting  is  done.  Before  begin- 
ning to  lift  four  good  ropes  to  act  as  stays  must 
be  fixed  on  the  tree.  When  everything  is  ready 
the  ropes  on  the  rollers  are  fixed  under  the  free 
ends  of  the  centre  planks,  and  lifting  can  be 
commenced.     This  is  done  by  means  of  crow- 


bars fixed  in  the  holes  in  the  ends  of  the 
rollers,  ropes  being  fixed  on  the  ends  of  the 
crowbars  for  men  to  assist  in  the  raising.  When 
the  ball  has  been  raised  to  the  desired  height, 
strong  chains  are  fixed  to  rings  on  the  beams 
and  j)assed  beneath  the  ball  to  help  support 
the  weight,  chains  also  being  used  to  support 
the  corners.  The  .stays  must  also  be  tightly 
tied  to  the  beams. 

If  the  tree  is  to  be  moved  a  considerable 
distance  horses  will  have  to  be  used,  but  if  a 
few  hundred  yards  only  it  is  advisable  to  take 
the  plant  the  whole  of  the  distance  with  men, 
using  planks  for  the  wheels  to  run  on.  In  any 
case  the  weight  should  be  got  ott"  the  hole  before 
horses  are  attached.  When  making  the  new 
hole  for  the  ]ilant  a  channel  must  be  left  in  the 
middle  for  the  bottom  planks  to  settle  in,  so 
that  they  can  be  easily  taken  out.  When  in 
position  the  plant  is  let  down  again  by  means 
of  the  crowbar.?,  the  hind  wheels  being  taken 
off  to  remove  the  machine  afterwards.  WheD 
the  middle  planks  have  been  taken  out  care 
must  be  taken  to  ram  the  channel  full  of  soil, 
or  the  plant  may  settle  too  much  one  way  or 
the  other.  The  tree  shown  in  the  illustration 
is  an  Elm  .34  feet  high,  the  ball  weighing  about 
6  tons,  moved  a  few  months  ago  at  Kew  to  help- 
block  out  an  unsightly  building. 

Besides  being  of  value  for  removing  large 
trees,  this  machine  is  very  useful  for  moving 
large  tree-roots,  it  being  pos.sible  to  move  a 
butt  of  lar,ge  dimensions  in  half  an  hour  which 
would  take  hours  by  other  means.  Such  a 
machine  as  the  one  shown  is  warranted  ta 
carry  7  tons.  To  move  a  weight  of  from 
5i  tons  to  7  tons  about  seventeen  men  are 
required,  but  for  tree  roots  of  a  couple  of  tons- 
or  so  eight  men  only  are  necessary.  When 
using  such  a  machine  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  all  planks,  ropes,  and  other  material  used 
should  be  perfectly  sound  and  strong,  and 
everyone  at  the  work  should  give  his  whole- 
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attention  to  it,  for  through  using  poor  material 
•or  through  inattention  a  serious  accident  might 
readily  happen.  W.  Dallimoee. 


NOTABLE    GARDENS. 


EARE  PLANTS   AT    MOUNT 
EDGCUMBE. 

HAPPENING  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Plymouth  some  days  ago  I  was 
afforded  tfie  opportunity  of  visiting, 
in  the  company  of  a  gentleman  who 
owns  the  most  beautiful  rock  garden 
in  the  South-West,  the  grounds  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe.  After  inspecting  the  great 
Orange  Trees,  alluded  to  in  The  Garden  of 
October  3,  which  were  standing  in  large  tubs  in 
the  Italian  garden  near  the  Orangery,  and  were 
marvels  of  culture,  many  fine  trees  in  the  vicinity 
■were  admired.  Among  these  were  three  enormous 
evergreen  Oaks  (Quercus  Ilex),  a  Holly  over  7  feet  in 
girth  and  apparently  about  (iO  feet  in  height,  and 
giantCedars  of  Lebanon,  which  previous  to  the  disas- 
trous blizzard  of  March  11,  1S91,  swept  the  ground 
with  branches,  of  which  they  are  now  for  the  most 
part  bereft.  This  same  blizzard  uprooted  the 
finest  of  the  Cork  Oaks,  of  which,  however,  there 
are  some  about  50  feet  in  height  still  left.  A 
Plane^  Tree  some  80  feet  in  height,  a  Lucombe 
Oak  70  feet,  and  a  Stone  Pine  50  feet  were  also 
noteworthy.  Two  specimen  trees  of  Magnolia 
grandiflora  standing  on  the  lawn,  which  they 
touched  with  their  foliage,  were  20  feet  in  height 
and  carried  many  expanded  blossoms.  Abutilon 
vitifolium  was  largely  represented,  some  of  the 
6nest  being  nearly  20  feet  in  height,  a  similar 
stature  being  reached  by  the  largest  of  the  Fan 
Palms  (Trachycarpus  excelsus),  while  a  vigorous 
young  tree  of  the  lovely  Embothrium  coccineuni 
was  remarked.  Attractive  as  are  the  main  gardens, 
they  undoubtedly  yield  in  interest  to  the  Terrace 
Oarden,  distant  about  a  mile  and  a-half,  where 
many  tender  and  rare  shrubs  and  plants  are 
grown  that  are  uncommon  even  in  the  most 
sheltered  gardens  of  Southern  Cornwall.  This 
garden  is  situated  on  the  upper  portion  of  a  steep 
slope  facing  the  western  end  of  the  breakwater  and 
looking  out  over  the  English  Channel,  a  fort  lying 
at  the  water's  edge  immediately  beneath,  but 
hidden  from  view.  Every  step  along  the  path 
that  mounted  the  hillside,  bounded  here  and  there 
by  walls  backed  by  slopes  of  soil,  revealed  fresh 
surprises.  A  young  Olive  Tree  was  the  picture 
of  health  ;  there  were  good  specimens  of  Acacia 
dealbata  and  A.  ovata,  and  A.  longifolia  was  in 
flower.  A  Camellia,  trimmed  into  standard  form, 
fcad  a  branch-spread  of  almost  20  feet ;  Lepto- 
spermum  araehnoideum  was  12  feet  high  and 
14  feet  through ;  L.  scoparium  was  still  taller, 
and  there  was  a  good  example  of  L.  bullatum. 
The  largest  specimen  of  the  Australian  Myoporum 
lajtum,  with  its  pretty  transparent-spotted  leaves, 
was  about  15  feet  in  height,  and  was  the  finest 
I  have  seen  on  the  mainland.  A  young  tree  of 
Araucaria  Bidwilli  looked  particularly  robust  and 
healthy,  as  did  the  Camphor  Laurel  and  an 
Oleander  6  feet  in  height.  A  large  shrub  of 
Pittosporum  Tobira  was  seeding  ;  there  were  good 
specimens  ;of  Candollea  tetranda,  Callistemon 
speciosus,  and  Corokia  buddleioides  ;  and  amongst 
other  shrubs  growing  without  wall  protection 
were  Clethra  arborea  still  in  flower  ;  La^er- 
striemia  indica,  3  feet  high,  that  flowered  in  11102, 
but  not  during  the  present  season  ;  Correa  car- 
dinalis,  C.  magnifica,  C.  bicolor,  Olearia  nitida, 
Rhapiolepis  ovata,  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  Ilicium 
flordianum,  and  Jacaranda  mimosaifolia,  while  a 
small  but  sturdy  Grevillea  robusta,  which  had 
passed  a  winter  unprotected,  gave  good  promise. 
Growing  against  walls  were  Cassia  corymbosa  in 
flower.  Plumbago  capensis  also  in  bloom.  Abelia 
floribunda,  Mitraria  coccinea.  Calceolaria  Burbidgei 
S  feet  in  height,  still  in  flower,  this  plant  and  others, 
growing  in  the  open  borders  taking  no  harm  during 
the  winter;  Lasiandra  macrantha  with  woody  stems" 


several  feet  in  height  and  fresh  growth,  covering  the 
wall  but  not  yet  in  flower,  and  Luculia  gratissima 
looking  very  healthy,  but  which  Mr.  Richards,  the 
head  gardener,  informed  me  had  never  bloomed. 
The  spot  is  very  sheltered  with  Ilexes  and  other 
trees,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  a  little  clearance, 
in  order  to  admit  more  sunlight,  would  not  result 
in  the  last  two  plants  acquiring  a  more  floriferous 
habit.  Close  at  hand  the  front  of  a  summer- 
house  was  covered  with  Solanum  jasminoides, 
which  on  October  10  still  carried  an  abundance 
of  its  fragrant  white  flowers.  Tree  Ferns  were 
represented  by  two  fine  examples  of  Dicksonia 
antartica  and  Woodwardia  radicans,  Lomaria 
Magellanica  and  the  common  Maidenhair  Fern  were 
growing  well,  while  Asparagus  Sprengeri  was 
evidently  happy  in  its  surroundings.  Besides  the 
common  Fan  Palm  Cocos  auatralis  and  Phrenix 
eanariensis  were  present,  as  well  as  a  fine  plant  of 
Cycas  revoluta,  which  has  been  out  for  some  seasons. 
Indian  Aialeas  were  great  shrubs,  Agapanthus 
umbellatus  bears  its  blue  flower-heads  in  profusion 
in  the  late  summer,  and  Clivia  miniata  passes  its 
winters  in  the  open.  Browallia  specioaa  was  still  in 
flower,  as  was  Lavatera  assurgentiflora,  a  handsome, 
shrubby  Mallow  that  is  quite  hardy  at  Mount 
Edgcumbe.  (ierbera  Jamesoiii  grows  and  flowers. 
Calceolaria  violacea  has  made  a  fine  bush,  and 
Echium  densifloruni,  raised  from  seed  sent  from 
the  Canaries  but  now  a  large  plant,  blooms  freely. 
Two  stretches  of  retaining  wall,  about  5  feet  high, 
are  covered  to  the  base  with  the  grey -green  foliage 
of  Lotus  peliorhyncus  hanging  in  a  thick  veil 
from  the  top.  These  must  have  presented  a 
pretty  picture  when  studded  with  the  crimson 
lobster  claw-like  flowers.  This  Lotus  cannot  be 
left  unprotected  in  the  open  during  the  winter  in 
many  gardens  in  the  South-West. 

S.  W.  FiTZHERBERT. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

BULBOUS  PLANTS  TO  GROW 
BENEATH  TREES. 

KNOWING  how  welcome  the  flowers  are 
which  adorn  the  ground  beneath  the 
woodland  trees,  we,  imitating  Nature, 
should  use  them  for  the  same  purpose 
in  our  cultivated  grounds ;  sufficient 
advantage  is  not  taken  of  these  bulbous 
plants  for  the  embeUishment  of  places  overshadowed 
by  trees.  Such  places  generally  have  no  other 
covering  than  dead  leaves.  Of  flowering  plants  for 
this  purpose  bulbous  plants  are  of  great  service, 
first,  because  of  their  variety,  and,  secondly,  because 
most  of  them  blossom  at  a  time  when  flowers  are 
scarce,  and  the  humblest  then  has  its  value. 

Now  is  a  favourable  time  for  planting  bulbs  if  we 
wish  to  enjoy  their  flowers  from  early  spring  and 
during  the  summer.  The  following  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose  in  view  :  Bear's  Garlic  (Allium 
ursinum)  grows  in  moist  situations  in  the  woods; 
its  white  flowers  appear  in  May  and  June.  (Jolden 
Garlic  (Allium  Moly)  will  grow  in  dry  and  well 
lighted  situations.  The  Anemone  genus  furnishes 
several  species.  Anemone  Pulsatilla  produces 
pretty  violet-coloured  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
The  Wood  Anemone  (A.  nemorosa)  gives  during 
March  and  April  pretty  pure  white  blooms  ;  there 
is  a  double  form  of  this.  A.  sylvestris,  which 
prefers  sandy  soils,  bears  larger  flowers  in  May  ; 
they  are  pure  white  and  erect.  The  two  last 
species,  with  their  underground  rhizomes,  soon 
cover  a  large  surface  of  ground.  In  borders  con- 
taining clumps  of  trees  Anemone  Hepalica  can  be 
planted.  Its  flowers  are  white,  blue,  or  pink, 
single  or  double,  and  are  produced  from  the  month 
of  March.  Corydalis  bulbosa  and  C.  tuberosa  are 
two  Fumitories  with  white  or  red  flowers  which 
like  the  shade,  and  blossom  in  April.  The  Spring 
Crocus  (Crocus  vernus)  with  its  erect  flowers 
succeeds  very  well  under  trees,  and  blooms  in 
February  and  March.  Cyclamen  europa;um  with 
its  pink  or  white  flowers,  andC.  neapolitanum  with 
mottled  leaves  and  pink  flowers,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  prettiest  plants  which  thrive  in  leaf- 
mould  in  cool  and  shaded  situations  ;  they  flower 


in  September  and  October.  The  ground  may  be 
carpeted  with  them.  A  covering  of  leaves  is  suffi- 
cient to  protect  them  during  winter.  Dielytra 
spectabilis  with  its  elegantly  arched  bunches  of 
flowers  may  be  used  as  a  border  plant  to  large 
groups  of  trees.  Eranthis  hyemalis  opens  its 
beautiful  yellow  flowers  in  January  and  February  ; 
it  is  the  companion  of  the  Crocus  and  the  Snow- 
drop. The  Fritillary  (Fritillaria  Meleagris)  with 
its  pendent  bells,  flowers  curiously  variegated,  and 
variously  coloured  is  very  pretty.  It  does  well  in 
cool  situations  and  in  leafy  soils.  It  blossoms  in 
May. 

The  pink  Christmas  Hellebore  (Helleborus  niger) 
does  equally  well  beneath  trees  ;  so  does  Iris  ger- 
manica,  which,  if  it  does  not  produce  many  flowers, 
at  least  has  abundant  and  pleasing  foliage.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  Convallaria  majalis  is 
the  plant  par  excellence  to  grow  under  trees.  Two 
other  species  of  this  genus  are  also  good  for  this 
purpose.  The  Solomon's  Seal  has  arched  stems  of 
about  30  centimetres  high,  and  white  pendent 
flowers  ;  Convallaria  multiflora  stands  higher,  but 
its  flowers  are  smaller.  These  two  plants  blossom 
during  May  and  June  ;  their  stems  are  suitable  for 
bouquets,  and  they  flourish  anywhere.  Muscari 
comosum  is  very  curious  with  its  violet-coloured 
hairy  flowers  in  bunches  :  M.  botryoides  with  its 
sky-blue  globulous  flowers  is  very  interesting  ;  and 
M.  racemosum  produces  a  compact  bunch  of  blue 
Plum-scented  flowers.  These  plants  prefer  light 
soils  and  light  situations.  The  Narcissus  with  its 
pretty  spring  flowers  can  be  used  with  equal 
success.  We  will  mention  the  species  which  succeed 
best :  N.  minor,  N.  pseudo-Narcissus  and  its 
numerous  single  and  double  varieties,  N.  incom- 
parabilis,  the  single  and  double  Jonquil  (N. 
Jonquilla),  the  Great  Jonquil  (N.  odorus),  N. 
poeticua  and  its  varieties,  and  N.  biflorus.  All 
these  generalh'  do  well,  grow  strongl3',  and  form 
groups  of  great  beauty.  Leucojum  veruum  likes 
ike  shade,  and  in  March  and  April  bears  flowers 
which  resemble  the  Snowdrop,  but  are  larger. 

The  genus  Ornithogalum  is  represented  by  three 
interesting  species.  0.  umbellatum  produces  in 
May  and  .June  heads  of  white  flowers,  which  open 
at  twelve  o'clock  and  shut  at  three  ;  this  is  a  plant 
for  light  and  sandy  soils.  0.  pyramidale  attains  a 
height  of  tiO  centimetres  and  more  ;  it  produces 
long  clusters  of  white  flowers  in  June.  0.  pyre- 
naicum  also  gives  in  June  long  spikes  of  yellowish 
white  flowers. 

Phalangiura  Liliago  has  stems  some  50  centi- 
metres high,  terminating  in  June  and  July  in 
bunches  of  white  flowers.  P.  ramosum  has  smaller 
but  more  numerous  flowers,  and  its  stems  are 
branching.  These  plants  like  light  soils,  and  their 
blossoms  are  very  suitable  for  bou(juets.  The 
Squills  are  the  Hyacinths  of  the  woods,  grow 
everywhere,  and  their  flowers  are  charming. 
Scilla  bifolia,  L.,  produces  in  March  and  April 
star-shaped  flowers  of  a  beautiful  sky-blue  colour. 
S.  nutans,  which  is  blue,  and  its  varieties  with 
white  or  pink  flowers,  produce  clusters  of  very 
odorous  pendent  blossoms.  S.  cernua  differs  from 
the  preceding,  especially  in  its  conical  spikes  of 
upright  flowers  ;  there  are  also  blue,  while,  and 
pink  varieties.  S.  patula  has  larger  pendent 
flowers  of  a  fine  blue  colour  ;  it  blossoms  in  May 
and  June,  as  does  also  the  campanulate  Squill 
(S.  campanulata),  whose  numerous  blue,  white,  or 
pink  flowers  are  very  pretty.  These  species  are 
hardy,  grow  freely,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  ornaments  of  our  woods.  The  Autumn 
S(iuill  (S.  autumnalis),  which  produces  its  spikes  of 
blue  flowers  in  August  and  September,  must  also  be 
mentioned.  The  wild  Tulip  (Tulipa  sylvestris)  has 
greenish  yellow  flowers,  which  are  slightly  fragrant. 

Cdltdre. 
The  planting  of  the  bulbous  or  rhizomatous 
species  which  we  have  enumerated  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  autumn,  from  September  to  November. 
If  the  soil  appears  exhausted  in  the  spot  chosen  for 
planting,  a  little  fresh  should  be  mixed  in.  The 
spot  where  the  bulb  is  placed  should  be  marked  by 
a  stake.  The  dissemination  of  the  difl'erent  kinds 
is  an  atfdir  of  taste.  Examples  of  the  different 
sorts  ma}'  be  planted  here  and  there,  so  as  (having 
regard  to  the  different  times  of  flowering)  to  mingle 
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■the  forms  and  colours.  To  produce  the  most 
pleasing  effect  take  care  to  associate  the  bulbs 
whose  foliage  is  often  limited  with  leaf-bearing 
plants,  such  as  the  Ferns,  Periwinkle,  St.  John's 
Wort,  &o.  In  conclusion  we  think  it  useful  to  give 
a  hint  to  the  amateur  concerning  the  expense  which 
may  be  incurred  by  undertaking  such  a  plantation 
of  flowering  bulbs,  for  the  plantation  necessarily 
■demands  a  great  number  of  bulbs  if  one  wishes 
soon  to  enjoy  a  good  effect,  but  it  is  an  expense 
that  occurs  but  once,  for  the  bulbs  increase  and 
■every  year  adds  to  the  effect. 

Jdles  Rddolpii  in  Renie  Horticole. 
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ROSE  CAROLINE  TESTOUT. 
A~|~~>HE  accompanying  illustration  of  this 
Rose  is  not  one  of  a  standard  tree, 
but  of  a  bush.  The  plant  is  a 
curiosity  in  its  way  ;  it  has  been  in 
my  possession  about  seven  years. 
Originally  a  pot  Rose,  I  planted 
it  about  five  years  ago.  Shortly  after,  as  if 
ungrateful  for  its  new  treatment,  it 
made  a  gigantic  shoot  some  (i  feet 
high  and  at  least  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  its  base.  This 
grew  up  straight,  and  by  cutting  away 
the  rest  of  the  bush  and  pruning  care- 
fully I  have  got  apparently  a  fiiie 
standard  growing  on  a  Briar.  This 
bush  frequently  carries  thirty  good 
flowers  at  a  time,  and  is  hardly  out 
of  flower  from  the  middle  of  .lune  till 
November.  I  cut  a  fine  flower  on 
November  3,  and  on  that  date 
there  were  plenty  of  buds.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  plant  is 
now  largely  on  its  own  roots.  The 
curious  ]>art  about  it  is  that  the  plant 
has  never  attempted  to  make  any 
growth  from  the  ground  since  the 
same  was  cut  away  some  five  years 
ago,  and  is  growing  on  a  single  stem. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  a  better  all-round 
garden  and  show  Rose  than  Caroline 
Testout ;  a  bed  of  a  dozen  plants  is 
never  without  flowers  from  June  till 
November. 

Herbert  E.  Molyneux. 
Brantwood,  Balham. 


and  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  as  a  protection  ? 
Considering  that  most  of  our  Tea  Roses  are  worked 
on  the  Briar,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  actual 
roots  themselves  do  not  reciuire  protection.  Then 
there  are  other  objections  to  the  practice,  such  as 
the  ugliness  which  it  entails,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  we  are  prevented  from  surfacing  our  beds  with 
carpets  of  alpine  flowers. 

Mulching  with  Living  Plants. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  tell  us  that 
we  must  set  out  our  Roses  iu  hard  lines  and  allow 
no  other  flowers  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
them.  This  is  the  gospel  of  the  Rose  exhibitor, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  who  are  striving 
for  a  flower  garden  beautified  with  permanent  and 
not  transitory  occupants.  It  is  easy  to  break  away 
from  the  orthodox  system  of  spring  and  summer 
bedding  with  its  often  faulty  colouring,  now  that 
we  have  so  many  glorious  ever-blooming  Roses,  as 
well  as  a  wealth  of  delicately  beautiful  hardy 
plants  to  serve  as  a  restful  carpet  to  the  Rose 
flowers.  I  have  grown  Daffodils  amongst  my  Tea 
Roses  for  some  years,  and  always  with  the  best 
results.  Wher  April  comes  the  Roses  are  decked 
with  innumerable  rub\'-coloured  shoots,  and 
beneath  this  exquisite  canopy  the  Uatfodils  appear 


several  friends  who  have  admired  it  this  summer. 
Then  there  is  the  tiny  Stone  Sand-wort  (Arenaria 
balearica),  which,  though  happier  on  a  rook,  will 
succeed  in  this  way,  but  cannot  be  depended  upon 
in  winter  on  the  level.  Many  other  plants  will 
occur  to  those  who  will  give  the  matter  a  little 
thought,  and  I  append  the  following  list  simply  as 
some  help  to  those  who  have  not  had  much 
experience  with  alpine  plants.  This  list  does  not 
pretend  to  be  complete,  neither  are  plants  of 
vigorous  habit  or  which  run  at  the  root  included. 
Arabis  aubretioides,  Aubrietias  in  variety.  Cam- 
panula muralis,  C.  garganica  and  its  variety 
hirsuta,  Erodium  chamajdryoides,  Frankenia  Uevis, 
(Jaultheria  procumbens,  which  seems  to  grow 
almost  as  well  in  sun  and  loam  as  in  peat  and 
shade ;  alpine  Phloxes,  Saxifrages,  such  as  the 
double  Meadow  Saxifrage,  which  disappears  in 
early  summer ;  the  mossy  Saxifrages,  such  as 
muscoides,  purpurascens,  Rhei,  and  others,  and 
also  the  varieties  of  S.  opposititolia  and  S.  retusa  ; 
SIbthorpia  europiea,  numerous  Thymes,  especially 
the  variety  lanuginosus ;  the  Foam  Flower  (Tiarella), 
Veronica  repens  and  prostrata,  Viola  rothoma- 
gensis  (Rouen  Violet),  and  the  many  lovely  Tufted 
Pansies.  "  This  is  all  very  well,"  I  hear  someone 
say;  "but  how  are  we  to   mulch,  earth  up,  and 


JOTTINGS  ABOUT    ROSES. 

MnLCHING    AND    ITS    EviLS. 

"Philomel"  never  wrote  truer  words 
than  where  he  .says  (page  '280)  that  "as 
to  covering  the  soil  with  manure  after 
planting,  I  believe  a  more  baneful  practice 
was  never  advised."  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  him  on  this  subject,  and 
am  confident  that  frost  itself  is  not  responsible  for 
as  many  losses  amongst  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 
as  is  this  operation.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
such  a  practice  ever  came  into  vogue,  and  I  can 
only  imagine  that  it  is  a  relic  of  those  bygone  years 
when  Rose  gardens  were  mainly  comprised  of  the 
old  vigorous  growing  sorts,  such  as  Paul  Ricant, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  and 
Charles  Lawson.  Roses  such  as  these,  together 
with  the  coarser-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  could 
endure  —  probably  were  improved  by  —  heavy 
mulchings  of  raw  manure  from  the  foal  yard.  But 
times  have  changed,  and  now  that  Tea  and  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses  are  in  possession  of  the  field,  methods  of 
treatment  must  change  also.  We  have  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Tea  Rose  is 
not  frost  but  damp.  All  experts  seem  agreed 
upon  one  point,  i.e.,  that  beds  for  Tea  Roses  should 
be  raised  above  the  natural  level.  Having  taken 
this  precaution,  what  can  be  the  use  of  defeating 
its  very  object  by  smothering  the  beds  with  long 
manure,  which  naturally  tends  to  retain  moisture, 
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in  striking  contrast.  There  are  few  spots  more 
suited  to  the  growth  of  the  many  diminutive  alpine 
plants  than  a  well-made  Rose  bed  ;  indeed,  plants 
which  are  grateful  for  a  humid  position  will  often 
thrive  better  in  the  gentle  shade  given  by  the 
Roses  than  in  the  rock  garden.  Gentiana  acaulis 
was  always  difficult  to  persuade  to  bloom  on  my 
dry  soil  until  I  placed  it  on  the  margin  of  a  Rose 
bed,  where  it  now  rewards  me  annually  with  some 
flowers. 

Other  plants  which  I  have  found  suitable  for 
carpeting  Rose  beds  are  Hutchinsia  alpina,  a 
lovely  little  evergreen  plant  much  like  a  miniature 
Candytuft;  Linaria  hepatic;cfolia,  the  tiny  Liver- 
wort-leaved Toadflax,  not  much  higher  than  a  moss: 
Mentha  Requieni,  given  me  by  Mr.  Milburn,  of  the 
Bath  Botanic  Garden,  and  specially  recommended 
in  "  The  English  Flower  Garden  "  for  this  very 
purpose — it  is  scarcely  hardy  ;  Polygonum  capi- 
tatum,  only  half-hardy,  but  a  lovely  creeping 
plant,  with  prettily-marbled  leaves  and  little  round 
heads  of  pink  blossom.      I  have  given  it  away  to  i 


protect    our    Roses    if     the    surrounding    soil    is 
enveloped  with  plants  ?" 

How  TO  Mulch. 

Such  a  question  is  frequently  asked,  and  is  not 
difficult  to  reply  to,  but  as  it  really  comprises  two 
distinct  questions  I  will  deal  with  each  separately. 
First,  there  is  the  question  of  mulching,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  The  system  of  mulching 
with  long,  strawy  manure  is  undoubtedly  wrong, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  those  whose  gardens 
are  situated  in  high  and  dry  spots,  and  to  whom 
mulching  is  absolutely  essential  in  very  dry  years, 
should  not  adopt  some  better  methods  of  procedure. 
The  old  way  is  to  put  long  manure  on  the  beds 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
and  afterwards  to  dig  in  the  straw  in  spring. 
Apparently  the  straw  is  only  dug  in  to  prevent 
unsightlinesa,  because  no  one  can  pretend  that  it 
is  of  any  nutritive  value,  and  on  light  land  it 
undoubtedly  promotes  mildew.  The  whole  of  this 
question  is  ably  discussed  by  Mr.   Foster-Melliar 
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in  hia  "Bonk  of  the  Rose,"  and  is  summed  up  in 
these  few  WO' ds  :  "Roses  drink  but  cannot  eat." 
Therefore  when  we  put  solid  manure  upon  our 
Rose  beds  we  must  let  it  he  in  a  form  which  the 
roots  of  the  Roses  can  easily  assimilate.  I  always 
mulch  in  the  spring  just  after  oruning  with  old 
hot-bed  manure  which  has  been  finely  chopped  up 
and  turned  several  times.  If  to  this  be  added 
some  decayed  cow  manure  and  a  little  bone-meal  it 
will  be  found  more  efficacious  for  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Teas  than  any  other  kind  of  mulch.  And  the  chief 
reason  is  this,  i.e.,  that  after  the  April  rains  it  will 
be  found  that  this  old  short  manure  does  not 
interfere  with  hoeing,  because  it  is  so  soon  washed 
into  the  soil.  A.  R.  Goodwin. 

(To   he  continued. ) 


ORCHIDS. 


MILTOXIA   VEXILLAEIA. 
A   MONG  a   collection  of    Orchids  Mi! 
I\  tenia    vexillaria    is    always    nmcli 

/  \         admired,  but  it  i.s  to  be  feared  that 

/ *       when  admirers  attempt  its  culture 

1  1l  their  efforts  are  often  doomed  to 
failure.  Many  find  a  difficulty  in 
successfully  growing  this  Orchid,  as  one  may 
easily  know  by  the  yellowish  leaves  and  weak 
Hower-spikes  one  often  meets  with  in  gardens. 
Briefly,  the  culture  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  is 
this  :  Give  it  the  same  treatment  as  Odonto- 


,'lossiims,  except  that  a  rather  warmer  tempera- 
ure  is  necessary.  It  is  important  that  the 
cemperature  should  fluctuate  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, as  few  Orchids  are  more  susceptible  to 
this  than  Miltonia  vexillaria.  Many  good 
.(rower.s  keep  their  plants  with  the  Odonto- 
-{los.sums  during  the  summer  months,  and  in 
winter  place  them  in  a  warmer  house  whose 
temperature  is  .^.5"  Fahrenheit.  Being  ever- 
green, this  Jliltonia  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  water  during  winter,  but  great  care  is  neces- 
.sary  not  to  give  too  much,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where  often  for 
days  together  the  air  is  charged  with  fog  and 
other  impurities,  thus  rendering  evaporation 
almost  impossible,  ilr.  H.  J.  Chapman^ 
who  grows  this  Orchid  well,  recom- 
mends spring  as  the  best  seawn  for 
potting.  The  new  roots  make  their 
appearance  about  this  time,  and  if 
repotting  is  carried  out  then  they 
quickly  get  hold  of  the  new  material. 
Equal  parts  of  ]ieat  and  sphagnum 
moss  form  a  suitable  compost. 

Some  of  the  best  varieties  are  :  M. 
alba,  the  flowers  white  except  for  a 
faint  rose  tinge  on  the  sepals  and 
petals  :  albicans,  white,  with  a  yellow 
disc;  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen,  one  of  the 
finest,  the  flowers  are  large,  rose- 
coloured,  with  a  broad  dark  crimson 
band  on  the  lower  sepals,  the  rose  lip 
has  a  dark-coloured  di.sc,  a  very  striking 
variety  ;  chelsiensis  is  also  finely 
coloured,  and  marked  with  dark 
lines  ;  sanderiana  has  pale-coloured 
sepals,  deeper  petals,  the  lip  having  a 
dark  blotch  at  the  base ;  rubella, 
with  flowers  bordered  with  rose- white; 
leucoglossa,  pale  rose,  with  white  lip ; 
and  Fairy  Queen,  white,  with  a  rose- 
coloured  disc.  A.  P.  H. 


MILTONIA    VEXI1.LAK1.1.      (FluilL  a  drawiiuj  hu  U.  G.  iluoil.) 


ORCHIDS  AT  THE  GLEBE- 
LANDS,  WOODFORD. 
Calling  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Glebelands, 
Woodford,  the  seat  of  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Esq. ,  the  following  Orchids  were  particu- 
larly conspicuous  among  the  many  other 
beautiful  kinds  which  are  a  special  feature 
at  Glebelands.  The  first  to  attract  atten- 
tion was 

Caltki/a  lahiata  var.,  one  of  the  albinos, 
or  nearly  an  albino.  The  flowers  were 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  form  and 
shape,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white, 
and  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  white 
around  the  margin.  The  whole  of  the 
centre  is  veined  with  a  deep  and  pleasing 
shade  of  purple  colour,  imparting  to  the 
flower  an  extremely  refined  appearance. 
It  can  be  safely  said  that  this  variety  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  of 
the  section  of  the  white  Cattleya  labiatas. 

Lalia  Mr.^.  Mary  Gratrix. — This  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  hybrids  yet 
raised,  and  is  a  cross  between  L.  einna- 
barina  x  L.  digbyana.  The  flowers 
are  about  .T  inches  across.  The  lanceolate 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  charming  shade 
of  buff,  primrose,  and  light  orange-yellow, 
with  a  very  faint  sutt'usion  of  rose.  The 
distinctly  three-lobed  lip  is  of  clear  light 
yellow  tinged  with  rose  on  the  front  and 
side  lobes,  and  very  curiously  edged  with 
an  irregular  fringe,  which  is  imparted  by 
the  male  parent.  This  hybrid  has  received 
two  awards  of  merit,  viz.,  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  at  the 
Drill  Hall  in  October,  1S90,  and  at  the 
Manchester  Orchid  Society's  meeting  two 
days  later,  a  distinction  it  well  deserved. 

Cattleya  x  Maroni.— i:\n\s  is  another 
charming  hybrid,  and  raised  between  C. 
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velutina  x  C.  dowiana  var.  anrea,  the  seed 
parent  asserting  itself  in  the  form  of  the  labellum 
very  distinctly.  It  combines  altogether  the 
character  of  the  two  parents  both  in  form 
and  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
peculiar  bronzy  yellow  or  old-gold  tint,  the 
labellum  being  very  striking,  in  that  it  has  a 
narrow  base,  with  a  somewhat  rounded  front 
lobe.  The  threelobed  lip  is  veined  and  tinged 
with  a  very  rich  purplish  crimson  colour,  the 
more  pronounced  veining  being  raised  above 
the  surface  ;  the  base  of  the  labellum  is  of  a  lovely 
shade  of  clear  yellow.  This  hybrid  is  strong  and 
robust.  Seven  flowers  are  often  borne  on  an 
inflorescence,  and  to  add  to  the  beauty  in  the 
colouring  of  the  flowers  they  are  also  deliciously 
fragrant.  It  was  unanimously  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Orchid  committee  in  November,  1898. 

Ci/pricledinm  Troiliis  (C.  SiUieri  hyeanum  X  C. 
insigne  Sanderae). — This  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
and  neat-habited  hybrid.  It  was  first  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Fowler  at  the  Drill  Hall  in  December,  1901, 
when  it  was  given  an  award  of  merit  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Orchid  committee. 
It  has  proved  a  very  distinct  cross,  but  resembles 
the  male  parent  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the 
female,  e.specially  in  the  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  over 
2  inches  across,  and  of  an  exijuisite  shade  of  yellow, 
with  a  few  faint  lines  of  a  bronzy  hue  margined 
with  a  pure  white  band  of  at  least  half  an  inch  in 
depth.  The  petals  and  lip  are  of  a  pleasing 
yellowish  shade  with  a  faint  suspicion  of  a  brownish 
tinge,  which  imparts  a  very  pleasing  effect  to  the 
flower.     It  is  a  magnificent  kind. 

Ci/priprdiitm  X  fowleriaiium  (C.  harrisianum 
superbum  x  C.  bellatulum). — Though  this  is  a 
comparatively  older  cross,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  as 
also  one  of  the  darkest  and  richest  in  colour  of  its 
section,  and  was  the  first  to  beat  the  true 
C.  harrisianum  superbum  for  the  richness  of  its 
dark  purple  and  nearly  black  tints.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  broad,  and  the  lateral  margins  reflect 
slightly  ;  it  is  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  heavilj'  veined 
with  vinous  purple,  and  having  a  whitish  marginal 
band.  The  petals  are  of  a  very  rich  claret-purple, 
with  red  and  green  veinings,  and  the  lip  is  long, 
dark  purple  in  colour,  with  a  green  base.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  a  first-class  certificate.  Many  other 
interesting  and  beautiful  Orchids  were  in  bloom  in 
this  collection.  The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  good  things  in  the  (ilebelands  collection. 

Argutus. 
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Le.'V.dwork. 
(Continii^d  from  page  339.) 

IN  the  present  century  the  superabundance 
of  these  leaden  statues  has  been  greatly 
moditied.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  whole  regiments  of  leaden 
Venuses,  ]\[oors,  .Jupiters,  angels, 
saints,  nymphs,  and  fauns  were  con- 
verted into  bullets.  They  were,  indeed, 
threatened  with  total  e.xtermination,  but, 
thanks  to  the  prevailing  taste  for  things 
ancient,  some  of  them  survived,  and  they  have 
once  more  become  fairly  fashionable,  and  may 
the  day  be  far  distant  when  those  which  have 
resisted  the  hand  of  time  and  of  vandalism 
will  be  dislodged  from  their  charming  havens 
of  rest.  There  used  to  be  an  immense  number 
of  leaden  statues  at  Chiswick,  which  was 
dismantled  in  189:i  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
but,  with  Lady  Macbeth,  we  may  well  ask, 
"Where  are  they  now;"  At  beautiful  Burton 
Agnes,  in  Yorkshire,  there  is  a  fine  leaden 
Fighting  Gladiator,  and  in  the  gardens  of 
Studley  Royal  (Fountain's  Abbey),  Lord 
Kipon's  seat  in  Yorkshire,  in  one  of  the  lakes, 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  water  a  noble  group 
of  leaden  nymphs  and  fauns.  In  the  lovely  old 
gardens    at    Melbourne,    Derbyshire,    leaden 


THE  RAPE  OF  THE  SABINES  AT  PAINSHILL.      (After  Giovanni  da  Bologna.) 


figures  abound,  and  they  are  of  such  great 
e.xcellence,  both  in  design  and  perfection  of 
workmanship,  as  to  be  almost  unique.  In  the 
formal  gardens  there  are  two  heroic-sized 
figures  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  a  flying 
Mercury,  copied  from  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
two  slaves  carrying  vases,  and  several  Cupids, 
very  busy  with  bow  and  arrow,  and  doing 
general  mischief  to  lads  and  lasses.  A 
tolerable  group  of  Cain  and  Abel  existed 
until  recently  in  the  great  grass  quad  of  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  but,  although  a  very 
noble  work,  it  appears  to  have  been  improved 
away.  Glenhani,  in  Suffolk,  boasts  of  a  quaint 
representation  in  lead  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  at  Temple 
Densley,  near  Hitchin,  stands  a  delightful 
figure  of  Father  Time  with  an  hour-glass  in 
his  hand. 

Lead  lends  itself  to  the  reproduction  of  life- 
sized  animals,  such  as  horses,  dog.s,  stags,  and 
lions,  which  look  exceedingly  well  when  placed 
upon  lofty  pedestals,  or  else  arranged  in  the 
centre  of  a  lawn,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
lakes,  fountains,  or  brooks,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  follow  the  fashion  of  our  ancestors, 
who  painted  these  animals  in  their  natural 
colours,  with  a  result  which,  as  Mr.  Pepys 
would  have  remarked,  "  was  unseemly,"  and 
unworthy  of  anyone  with  tie  least  developed 
taste.  Far  better  is  it  to  gild,  silver,  or  bronze 
them,  but  they  look  their  best  unadorned  by 
any  meretricious    aids    to    deception.      Lead 


1  they  are,  and  lead  they  should  remain.  A 
judicious  use  in  gardens  of  leaden  statuary, 
vases,  tanks,  and  fountains  is  one  highly  to  be 
recommended.  The  beautiful  Italian  vase  at 
Drayton,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful  works  of  its  class 
extant.  As  to  the  industry  of  making  these 
effigies,  the  revival  of  it  is  to  be  recommended 
as  likely  to  become,  once  the  fashion  of  using 
them  attains  popularity,  exceedingly  remunera- 
tive. Terra-cotta  vases  and  statues  do  not 
withstand  our  climate,  and  they  are  very 
liable  to  be  broken,  whereas  leaden  figures  which 
have  been  in  existence  some  200  or  300  years 
are  as  perfect  to-day  as  when  they  were  first 
placed  in  po.sition.  A  selection  of  good  models 
is  all  that  is  required  for  what,  after  all,  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  forms  of  outdoor  decoration. 
All  eccentricities,  however,  should  be  avoided, 
such  as  little  huntsmen,  groups  of  shooters, 
and  other  trivialities,  which  only  rouse  a  smile 
of  exasperation  and  a  longing  for  the  right  to 
melt  them  down.  However,  even  some  of 
these  when  they  are  genuinely  antique  have 
the  merit  of  quaintness.  I  remember,  many, 
many  years  ago,  seeing  in  a  Norfolk  garden  a 
party  of  leaden  figures  in  the  costumes  of  the 
last  century  seated  at  a  table,  and  evidently 
having  what  our  American  cousins  would  call 
a  high  old  time,  for  before  them  were  goblets 
and  bottles,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  had  his 
gun  leaning  beside  him.  The  ladies  were 
dressed  It  la   Watteau,  and  one  fair  dame  had 
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a  spaniel  on  her  lap.  Although  they  were 
some  thirty  years  ago  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition  and  thickly  coated  with  Moss  and 
Lichen,  they  still  retained  here  and  there 
evidences  of  having  been  painted  to  represent 
life,  which  must  have  rendered  them  simply 
frightful.  As  they  were  they  had  a  haunted 
look,  admirably  in  keeping  with  the  great 
Yew  arbour  in  which  they  had  sat  in  enchanted 
stillness  for  something  like  150  years. 

Richard  Davey. 
{To  he  continued.) 


ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

New  Hall  and  Garden. 

We  take  the  following  information  from  the  journal 
of  the  society  ju8t  publislied,  and  hope  that  the 
desire  of  the  council  expressed  in  the  extract  we 
give  will  be  attained.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  scientific  aspect  of  horticulture  is  not  to  be 
forgotten.  We  have  referred  to  the  new  hall  and 
garden  on  many  occasions,  hut  we  feel  sure  those 
readers  of  The  Garden  who  are  not  Fellows  will 
remember  the  great  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  society  for  horticulture,  and  support 
the  appeal  of  the  secretary.  After  the  great  gifts 
from  Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroder,  Bart.,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Hanbury,  K.  C.  V.  0. ,  the  Fellows  too  should 
do  their  share  with  keener  zest.  It  would  be  a  red- 
letter  day  indeed  if  both  hall  and  garden  were  to 
be  opened  without  debt.  All  interested  in  horti- 
culture, whether  Fellows  or  not,  may  be  trusted, 
we  hope,  to  take  their  share  in  a  great  and 
ennobling  work. 

"  When,  in  1S87,  the  society  took  the  first  step 
of  its  new  departure,  or  rather  of  a  return  to  its 
old  lines  of  a  strictly  horticultural  policy,  aban- 
doning all  side  issues  which  have  such  a  tendency 
to  obscure  and  eventually  to  swallow  up  the  main 
one,  whoever  thought  that  in  1903  it  would  be 
within  actual  sight  of  a  new  hall  and  offices,  and  a 
new  garden,  of  its  own?  In  that  critical  year  of 
1887  there  were  only  773  subscribing  Fellows, 
yielding  an  income  of  £1,938  ;  the  expenditure  vas 
£2,894  and  the  floating  debt  £1,152.  The  new 
policy,  or  the  return  to  the  old  one,  of  sticking 
to  gardening  pure  and  simple,  has,  up  to  December, 
1902,  increased  the  number  of  subscribing  Fellows 
to  (5,228,  yielding  a  subscription  income  of  £0,982  ; 
the  debt  has  been  paid  off ;  and  investments 
accumulated  yielding  a  further  income  of  £437  a 
year  ! 

"Over  and  above  all  this,  which  one  may  call 
the  natural  outcome  of  a  gardening  policy,  there 
has  arisen  among  the  Fellows  a  double  demand  and 
want,  one  for  a  new  and  satisfactory  hall  and 
offices  of  our  own,  the  other  for  a  new  and  satis- 
factory garden  of  our  own.  At  one  time  it  seemed 
as  if  these  two  great  and  acknowledged  wants 
would  rend  the  society  asunder  and  destroy  each 
other,  like  the  birth  of  twins  struggling  for  primo- 
geniture. Each  side  acknowledged  the  legitimate 
aims  and  objects  of  the  other  ;  each  at  heart  felt 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  other,  but  neither  was 
willing  to  yield  precedence,  fearing  that  if  it  did  so 
its  own  genesis  would  be  postponed  until  the  Greek 
calends,  for  each  appeared  to  involve  so  large  an 
outlay  as  to  bid  fair  to  cripple  the  power  of  the 
society,  as  regards  the  other,  almost  indefinitely. 

"In  this  condition  of  things  two  noble  bene- 
factors have  come  forward  to  the  rescue.  Baron 
Sir  Henry  Schroder,  Bart.,  has  taken  up  the  cause 
of  the  new  hall  with  his  accustomed  energy, 
starting  the  building  fund  with  a  donation  of 
£5,000,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  K.C.V.O,,  has 
purchased  the  famous  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson  at  Wisley  at  a  cost  of  £5,000  and  given  it 
in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  society  as  long  as  it  can 
utilise  it  and  cares  to  retain  it.  And  thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  completion  of  the  society's  one 
hundredth  year,  in  March,  1904,  will  practically 
see  it  in  possession  of  a  magnificent  hall  and  offices 
of  its  own  and  of  a  freehold  garden,  of  itn  kind 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  Europe. 


"  The  Fellows  of  the  society  cannot  be  too  grate- 
ful to  Baron  Schroder  and  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury 
for  their  munificent  and  timely  liberality,  but  it 
is  universally  acknowledged  that  great  privileges 
entail  corresponding  responsibilites  and  duties. 
These  great  gifts  entail  the  responsibility  of  their 
completion.  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  is  still 
wanted  to  complete  the  new  hall  and  offices,  and 
£5,000  is  needed  to  equip  the  garden.  Surely, 
surely  the  Fellows  will  find  these  necessary 
amounts  ?  Let  all  who  wished  for  a  new  hall  send 
a  subscription  to  it  now,  and  let  all  who  wanted  a 
new  garden  send  a  subscription  to  it  likewise. 
The  bone  of  contention  as  to  which  project  should 
have  precedence  of  the  other  has  been  taken  away 
by  these  two  kind  and  generous  friends  of  the 
society  ;  now  the  duty  falls  upon  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Fellows  to  join  together  to  complete  the  one 
and  to  equip  the  other.  We  have  7,000  Fellows, 
and  if  every  one  would  send  an  average  of  £3  a 
head  both  hall  and  garden  would  be  complete. 
Many  who,  when  the  hall  fund  was  started, 
excused  themselves,  saying,  '  No,  I  should  prefer 
a  garden,'  have  now  obtained  their  wish.  Let 
them  now  come  forward  and  show  that  it  was  not 
a  mere  excuse  by  giving  liberally  towards  the 
garden.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  though 
the  garden  at  Wisley  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  you  can  imagine,  and  is  full  of  beautiful  and 
rare  plants,  it  is  at  present  only  a  superb  '  wild 
garden,'  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  society  needs  a 
scientific  department,  a  vegetable  quarter,  a  fruit 
garden,  and  glass  houses  added,  besides  dwelling- 
houses  for  the  staff,  the  nearest  village  being 
two  miles  distant,  and  even  there  no  house 
accommodation  to  be  had.  The  hall,  too,  is  now 
half  finished,  but  the  funds  to  pay  for  it  are  not 
yet  raised.  Financial  help  is  now  the  one  thing 
needed  to  make  the  year  of  the  society's  centenary 
dawn  with  roseate  hue.  Surely  we  shall  not  appeal 
to  the  Fellows  in  vain  ? 

"  It  may  be  said,  '  Why  not  use  the  society's 
invested  funds?'  Because  the  annual  upkeep 
expenses  of  both  hall  and  garden  will  be  very  large, 
and  if  you  spend  investments  you  decrease  annual 
income,  and  if  you  decrease  annual  income,  how  are 
these  increased  annual  expenses  to  be  met  ?  No, 
let  us  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  each 
and  all,  small  and  great,  do  something — as  much 
as  ever  we  each  can — and  so  endeavour  to  start 
the  society  upon  the  second  century  of  its  existence 
in  prosperity  as  well  as  peace.  Peace  has,  we 
trust,  been  thoroughly  restored  by  the  kind  actions 
of  the  Baron  and  Sir  Thomas  ;  now  let  the  Fellows 
themselves  combine  to  secure  the  much-to-be- 
desired  prosperity.  May  we  seriously  entreat 
everybody  to  send  something,  some  more  than  the 
average  £3  a  head,  some  less  ;  but  each  as  best  he 
can,  and  everj'body  something? 

"  It  is  hoped  that  both  garden  and  hall  will  be 
able  to  be  opened  to  the  Fellows  in  the  early  part 
of  next  year,  but  at  present  it  is  impossible  to 
admit  anyone  to  either." 
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HYBRID  CLEMATIS  FOR  POTS  AND 
PERGOLAS, 

VISITORS  to  the  spring  shows  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  or  to  the 
Temple  show  in  May  have  for  several 
years  past  seen  very  fine  exhibits  of 
garden  varieties  of  Clematis  grown  in 
pots.  At  the  first-named  shows  the 
plants  have  usually  been  small,  being  grown  in 
5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  but  at  the  Temple  the  plants 
have  been  large  and  covered  with  fine  flowers,  the 
plant  shown  in  the  illustration  giving  an  idea  of 
their  size.  These  exhibits  have  done  much  to 
popularise  the  Clematis  as  pot  plants,  and  the 
garden  varieties  are  very  useful  during  early  spring 
by  those  who  have  to  keep  a  greenhouse  gay. 
Beautiful,  however,  as  these  Clematis  are  in  pots, 
it  is  a  method  of  culture  which  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  plants,  for  Clematises  never  look  so  well  as 
when  they  are  rambling  about  in  a  natural  way, 


either  climbing  up  the  supports  and  smothering 
the  roof  of  a  pergola  or  rambling  at  will  and 
making  tumbled  and  picturesque  masses,  supported 
by  gnarled  and  twisted  Oak  branches,  such  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Clematis  in  the  collection  at 
Kew. 

When  it  is  intended  to  grow  specimen  plants  in 
pots  get  good  strong  one  year  old  plants,  on  their 
own  roots  if  possible,  and  these  should  be  potted 
into  12-inch  pots,  two  plants  being  placed  in  one 
pot.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained  and  good 
fibrous  loam  two  parts  and  one  part  composed  of 
mortar  rubble,  charcoal,  and  half-inch  bones  used 
as  a  compost.  The  pots  must  not  be  filled  very 
full  of  soil,  as  room  will  be  required  for  top- 
dressing,  the  plants  having  to  stay  in  the  same  pots 
for  several  years. 

After  potting  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a 
light,  cold  house  and  growth  encouraged.  At  this 
stage  water  must  be  given  sparingly  or  the  soil 
will  probably  become  sour  before  the  time  the 
roots  have  had  a  chance  to  work  into  it  well.  As 
young  shoots  are  made  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  grow  up  strings  near  the  roof  for  the  first  year, 
and  most  of  the  flowers  should  be  kept  picked  off. 
If  this  is  done  a  good  foundation  will  be  laid  for 
the  future.  The  following  spring  fix  a  trellis  or 
wire  balloon  in  each  pot  and  train  the  growths  to 
these.  As  growth  proceeds  the  young  shoots  must 
be  kept  tied  in  or  they  will  soon  become  badly 
twisted  together.  Until  the  flowers  are  over  they 
should  be  kept  under  glass,  but  during  late 
summer  the  lights  of  the  house  should  be  removed. 
An  occasional  surfacing  with  rich  soil  will  do  good, 
and  a  dressing  of  lime  annually  will  be  beneficial. 
Soot  water  and  manure  water  should  be  given  once 
or  twice  a  week  when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots. 

When  planting  on  pergolas  or  in  masses  on  rough 
branches  give  good  loam,  and  if  the  soil  is  not 
limy  lime  should  be  added.  There  are  several 
diti'erent  tj'pes  which  may  be  used  for  either 
purpose.  They  are  the  Jaekmani  section,  the 
Lanuginosa  section,  the  Florida  and  Patens  sec- 
tion, and  the  new  Coccinea  section.  Of  these 
sections  the  Florida  and  Patens  are  the  first  to 
flower.  Outdoors  the  Patens  section  is  usually  well 
in  flower  in  May,  the  Florida  varieties  being  a  little 
later.  All  these  varieties  are  very  beautiful,  and 
most  of  them  soon  make  large  masses.  Neither  of 
these  groups  require  much  pruning,  and  what 
pruning  is  done  should  be  left  until  after  the 
flowers  are  over.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  are  : 
Fair  Rosamond,  white,  with  red  bars  ;  Lady 
Londesborough,  silvery  grey  ;  Marcel  Moser,  white, 
with  pink  bars  ;  Miss  Bateman,  white  ;  Mrs.  George 
Jackman,  white  ;  Mrs.  Quilter,  white  ;  Nellie 
Moser,  white,  with  red  bars  ;  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
pale  blue,  red  bars  ;  The  Queen,  mauve  ;  Belle  of 
Woking,  double  white  ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
double  white ;  John  Gould  Veitch,  lavender, 
double  ;  Lucy  Lemoine,  double  white  ;  and  Venus 
Victrix,  double  lavender. 

The  Lanuginosa  type  flowers  in  summer  and 
early  autumn  when  grown  outdoors,  and  the 
blooms  are  of  very  large  size.  C.  lanuginosa  is  a 
Chinese  species,  with  flowers  7  inches  or  8  inches 
across,  the  colour  being  very  variable.  Of  the 
many  varieties  the  following  are  all  good  ones  : 
Anderson  Henryi,  white ;  Belle  of  Worcester, 
bluish  violet,  with  white  stamens  ;  Duchess  of 
Teck,  white ;  Excelsior,  mauve ;  Fairy  Queen, 
pale  flesh,  with  pink  bar,  very  large  ;  Imperatrico 
Eugene,  white  ;  Lady  Caroline  Nevill,  blush  ;  La 
France,  purple ;  Lord  Nevill,  plum  ;  Marie 
Lefebvre,  mauve  ;  purpureum  elegans,  violet  - 
purple ;  Reine  Blanche,  mauve,  with  light  bar ; 
and  Sensation,  mauve.  This  type  is  the  best  for 
pot  culture,  the  flowers  being  large  and  well 
coloured,  the  shoots  being  strong.  Pruning  should 
be  done  in  spring. 

The  Jaekmani  section,  of  which  Jaekmani  is 
typical,  was  first  raised  through  the  crossing  of  C. 
lanuginosa  and  C.  Viticella.  The  varieties  which 
compose  this  section  form  a  group  of  autumn 
flowerers,  August  and  September  being  the  months 
when  they  are  at  their  best.  All  the  varieties 
flower  very  freely,  and  make  perfect  masses  of 
bloom.      There  are  very  many   varieties,  some  of 
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the  best  being  Jackmani,  violet-purple  ;  Jackraani 
superba,  rich  dark  purple,  one  of  the  very  best ; 
lilacina  floribumla,  lilac  ;  Mme.  Edouard  Andre, 
red,  good  ;  magnifica.  reddish  purple  ;  Smith's 
Snow  White  Jackmani,  puie  white;  Star  of  India, 
reddish  purple  ;  and  Victoria,  reddish  mauve. 

The  Coccinea  set  have  been  raised  within  recent 
years  bj'  crossing  the  scarlet,  herbaceous  species — 
C.  coccinea — with  garden  varieties.  The  result  is 
a  distinct  set  with  herbaceous  branches,  semi- 
tubular  or  bell-shaped  flowers,  and  very  free- 
flowering  ijuilities.  Countess  of  Onslow,  violet- 
purple,  with  a  band  of  red  down  the  petals; 
Duchess  of  York,  blush  pink :  and  Duchess  of 
Albany,  pink,  are  the  best  known.  The  plant 
shown  in  the  illustration  belongs  to  this  section. 


ONCOCYCLUS    IRISES.  —  THE     LIME 

THEORY. 
Doubtless  the  fact  will  still  bo  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  many  readers  of  The  CJarden  that  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Ewbank  was  personally 
superintending  the  replanting  of  his 
large  collection  of  Cushion  Irises  in 
liis  garden  at  Ryde  when  he  died. 
As  the  replanting  at  the  time 
referred  to  embodied  some  important 
•experiments,  the  work  was  carried 
out  in  the  most  systematic  way.  Of 
the  way  itself  some  details  have 
already  been  recorded.  These  e.xperi- 
ments  amounted  to  an  attempt  to 
cultivate  the  Oncocyclus  Irises  more 
successfully  than  hitherto  by  the 
addition  of  lime  to  the  soil  in  which 
the  plants  were  growing.  Some 
earlier  partial  experiments  or  studies 
■of  Mr.  Ewbank  in  England  were 
responsible  for  this,  and,  again,  by 
Van  Tubergen,  jun.,  of  Holland, 
who  had  specially  sent  a  collector  to 
the  native  habitats  of  these  plants 
with  strict  injunctions  to  secure 
some  soil  in  which  the  plants  were 
found  for  the  express  purpose  of 
analysin.  And  it  was  indeed  while 
Mr.  Ewbank  was  debating  upon  the 
lime  theory  that  the  intelligence 
was  received  from  Holland  that 
■"lime"  was  reallj'  the  missing  link 
and  the  chief  secret  in  the  succe.'^sful 
cultivation  of  these  plants.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  neither  Mr.  Ewbank 
nor  M.  Tubergen  was  aware  of  the 
conclusions  the  other  had  arrived  at. 
That  this  was  so,  and  the  greater, 
broader  fact  that  the  conclusions 
of  both  gentlemen  were  in  the  main 
and  for  practical  purposes  identical, 
gave  considerable  colour  to  the  lime 
theory.  Mr.  Ewbank  was  most 
-enthusiastic,  and  in  one  of  his 
<:haracteristio  letters  he  regretted 
that  he  had  not  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusions  twenty  j-ears  before. 

I    was,   however,   less  firmly  con- 
■vinoed,     and     gave     Mr.      Ewbank 
instances  of  good  cultivation  where 
"the   lime  theory  did   not  apply.     I 
further  pointed  out   at  the  time  in 
The   (iARDE.v    that    it  was  remark- 
able if   the  lime  theory  was  to  prove 
the  all  in  all  that  someone  gardening 
on  limestone  or  chalk  had  not  long 
ago   revealed    the    fact.      However,  Mr.   Ewbank 
planted   one    set,    and    in    another    set    followed 
the    directions    received     from     Holland.       That 
everything     that      the     planter     could      possibly 
think  of   no  one   knowing  Mr.   Ewbank's   intense 
admiration   for  these  flowers  will   for   a   moment 
doubt.     It  is,  therefore,  the  more   unfortunate  in 
these  circumstances  to  have  to  say  the  lime  theory 
is  practically  a  failure. 

Since  Mr.  Ewbank's  death  I  have  visited  the  old 
Parsonage  (iarden  at  Rj'de,  not  always  at  the 
same  season  of  the  year,  and  have  made  an 
inspection  of  these  Irises,  but  they  have  not  done 
what  it  was  expected    of    them  ;  indeed,  in  very 


few  instances  are  any  of  the  kinds  forming  tufts, 
I.  iberica  alone  excepted.  Many  of  the  Rogelia 
forms  are  highly  satisfactory,  and  in  fine  tufts.  It 
ip,  however,  well  known  how  less  exacting  are 
these  beautiful  forms  generally.  I  believe  I  am 
giving  simple  justice  to  Mrs.  Ewbank's  gardener  at 
Ryde  in  saying  that  these  Irises  have  been  cared 
for  and  attended  of  late  in  the  old  systematic  way 
and  with  the  same  ungrudging  care.  Had  Mr. 
Ewbank  been  spared  to  see  as  we  have  seen,  he 
would  long  ago  have  made  it  known  that  the 
experiment  was  a  failure.     In  these  circumstances 
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NUMBER  of  plants  now  more  or  less 
dormant  will  require  safe  storage 
accommodation  for  the  winter.  Those 
that  are  quite  dormant  mav  be 
stored  in  any  dark  room  or  cellar  if 
not  too  damp  and  where  the  necessary 
temperature  can  be  kept.     The  tubers  of  Gloriosum 


A 


it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  success  had  ,  ^,     "-""ladium  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  soil  and 
■    •      ■  ■  P'a<=e'l  in  shallow  boxes  partly  filled  with  fibre.     A 

position  under  the  slate  stages  if  free  from  drip 
and  not  too  near  the  hot-water  pipes,  where  a 
steady  temperature  of  uG"  to  m-'  can  be  main- 
tained, will  keep  them  quite  safe. 

Tdbekocs-rooted  Begonias 
if  stored  in  the  same  way  will   be  quite  safe  in  a 
temperature  of  .Sij"  to  40^.     Gloxinia  tubers,  also 


attended    the   somewhat   similar   experiments    in 
Holland. 

Generally  with  these  plants  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  success  so  far  as  the  flowering  of  the 
plants  is  concerned  in  the  year  after  importation. 
This  flowering  is  less  reliable  in  the  second  .year, 
and  in  third  year  many  are  lost  altogether.  What 
then  is  required  is  a  series  of  experiments  giving 


various  soils  and  treatment  by  way  of  finding  out  \  the   corms 
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I  feel 
of   the 


a  more  permanent  method  of  cultivation, 
certain  failure  comes  fiom  the  smallness 
examples  received,  and  these  flowering  in  the  first 
year  materially  exhaust  the  little  energy  possessed 
by  the  plant,  and  the  latter  failing  to  produce  a 
rhizome  of  flowering  size  is  little  more  than  a 
weakened  bud  ever  after.  Good  strong  examples 
at  the  start  such  as  contained  a  flowering  point 
with  one  or  more  subsidiary  growths  or  buds 
would  at  least  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  afford  greater  opportunities  than  at  present 
are  possessed  by  those  who  would  most  highly 
appreciate  them. 
Hampton  Hill.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


of  Achimenes,  (Jesnera,  and  Tydea, 
require  but  a  very  slight  covering  of 
fibre  or  leaf-soil  and  about  10"  more 
heat  to  have  them  quite  safe. 
Stored  in  this  way  the  conditioa 
of  the  tubers  or  corms  can  be  quickly 
.-iscertained,  and  if  necessary  the 
fibre  may  be  damped  a  little.  In  the 
case  of  tuberous  and  bulbous  plants 
storage  should  not  be  attempted 
until  the  plants  have  been  quite 
dcirmant  for  some  weeks.  Calla 
'lliotiana  repotted  before  losing  the 
foliage  should  be  examined  two  or 
three  times  during  the  winter,  and 
if  the  soil  be  very  dry  a  little  mois- 
ture may  be  given  them  ;  40"  of 
heat  will  keep  them  safely  through 
the  winter. 

Cannas  and  Salvia  patens 
if  turned  out  of  pots  and  covered 
with  fine  light  soil  in  a  shed  where 
frost  can  be  excluded  will  be  safe. 
Fuchsias  frequently  suffer  during  the 
winter,  and  to  be  quite  safe  with 
them  a  greenhouse  should  be  afforded 
them.  They  require  a  little  mois- 
ture at  the  root  and  a  temperature 
of  .'W  to  40".  Erythrina  Crista-galli, 
Asolepias,  Eucalyptus  citriodora, 
and  Hydrangeas  are  safer  if  the 
same  treatment  is  given  them. 
The  latter  may  be  pruned  at  the 
time  of  housing  by  cutting  out  all 
the  shoots  that  flowered  during  the 
current  season.  Agaves  and  Aloes 
that  have  done  duty  for  the 
decorator  should  be  wintered  in  a 
light,  dry  house  which  may  range 
from  30"  to  40".  They  will  require 
water  at  the  roots  occasionally. 

LiLiUM  Harrisii 

and    L.    thunbergianum    that    have 

started  into  growth  should  be  placed 

in  a  moist  greenhouse  and  exposed 

to  the  light.      The  degree  of   heat 

given  them  should  be  regulated  by 

the  time  they  are  wanted  in  bloom. 

Freesias  now  growing  freely  should 

have  the  assistance  of  three  or  more 

stakes  placed  inside  the  rim  of  the 

pot,    around    which    two   or    three 

strands  of  matting  may  be  wound. 

Schizanthussown  during  the  early  autumn  should 

be  so  placed  as  to  get  the  maximum  of  light.    The 

young  plants  should  now  be  thinned  to   three  or 

five  to  a  pot  and  staked  as  advised  for  Freepias  as 

soon  as  the  plants  require  it.     A  part  of  the  (Jar- 

denias  should  be  looked  over  for  any  insect  pests 

and  thoroughly  cleansed.    Afterwards  plunge  them 

in  a  sharp  bottom-heat  at  the  warmer  end  of  the 

stove  and  syringe  them  with  tepid   water  two  or 

three  times  a  day.  J.  Jaques. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Where  early  Strawberries  are  wanted  the  first  batch 
of  La  Grosse  Sucr(5e  and  Royal  Sovereign,  an  equally 
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valuable  variety,  should  now  be  under  glass,  ae  the 
plants  must  have  an  abundance  of  time  allowed  to 
enable  them  to  throw  up  their  scapes  and  perfect 
their  flowers.  It  the  Strawberry  house  proper  is 
not  ready,  a  spent  Melon  or  Cucumber  frame  with 
a  little  latent  heat  in  the  bed  and  linings  will 
answer  very  well  for  a  time,  provided  they  are 
kept  well  up  to  the  glass,  and  the  roots  are 
regularly  attended  with  water.  If  worms  have 
found  their  way  into  the  pots  lo5e  no  time  in 
dislodging  them  with  lime  water.  Examine  the 
drainage,  wash  the  pots,  and  top-dress  with  rich 
manure  as  they  are  placed  in  position.  Many 
people  plunge  their  plants  or  place  them  on  a  bed 
of  fermenting  material  at  the  outset ;  but  we  have 
never  felt  quite  satisfied  with  the  plan,  as  the 
premature  excitement  of  the  roots  induces  a  weakly 
growth  of  white  fibres,  which  are  injurious  to  the 
crowns,  as  they  rob  tlieni  of  matter  which  should 
go  to  the  formation  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

Cdcdmbers. 

Autumn-sown  plants  now  in  bearing  will  require 
liberal  supplies  of  diluted  liquid  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bed.  If  in  pots  or  boxes,  keep  adding 
light  rich  turf  to  the  roots  as  they  appear  on  the 
surface,  and  renovate  the  plunging  material  when 
the  bottom-heat  thermometer  indicates  a  fall 
below  80°.  Keep  the  foliage  well  up  to  the  glass, 
but  guard  against  crowding,  otherwise  many  of  the 
old  leaves  wUl  turn  yellow  and  require  removal  at 
a  dead  time  when  the  knife  should  be  sparingly 
used.  Let  the  night  temperature  be  regulated  by 
the  state  of  the  weather,  as  nothing  is  gained  by 
hard  firing  when  external  conditions  are  unfavour- 
able ;  much,  however,  may  be  done  by  covering 
with  mats  or  blinds  during  the  hours  of  darkness, 
when,  aided  by  steady  firing,  a  minimum  of  GS"  on 
cold  nights  will  maintain  progress  until  days 
become  longer.  On  bright  days  run  up  10°  or  12°, 
and  whenever  the  air  temperature  equals  that  of 
the  bed  give  a  chink  of  air  to  prevent  it  from 
rising  higher.  Keep  plants  intended  for  later  use 
steadily  progressing.  Stop  the  leaders  when  they 
have  ascended  two-thirds  of  the  trellis,  and  thin 
out  the  side  shoots  as  soon  as  they  appear  if  all  of 
them  are  likely  to  produce  more  foliage  than  can 
be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  when  fully 
developed.  If  the  fruit  is  not  likely  to  be  wanted 
remove  all  male  and  female  blossoms  as  they  appear, 
tie  out  the  young  growths  horizontally,  and  en- 
deavour to  get  the  ridges  or  hills  filled  with  roots 
by  frequent  additions  of  rich,  light,  turfy  loam  in 
preference  to  forcing  with  stimulants,  a  luxu- 
riant growth  which  cannot  be  maintained  when 
winter  is  upon  us  and  the  plants  are  expected  to 
produce  fruit.  Look  after  the  weakest  plants 
from  the  late  sowings,  as  they  very  often  come  into 
use  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  when 
Cucumbers  are  not  over  plentiful. 

Madresfield  Court.  William  Cbcmi'. 


early  spring.  The  tubers  having  plenty  of  time 
for  rooting,  the  flowers  will  in  consequence  be  finer 
and  more  lasting  than  from  those  which  have  been 
kept  dormant  through  the  winter  months.  The 
Ranunculus  is  not  so  often  met  with  in  the  flower 
garden  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  when  well  chosen 
as  to  colour  and  planted  in  a  mass  they  provide  a 
blaze  of  colour  that  is  not  easily  surpassed.  The 
soil  should  be  deeply  dug  and  enriched  with  good 
rotten  manure. 

Gaillardias. 
These  are  among  the  most  useful  of  our  hardy 
border  plants  ;  they  are  simply  indispensable  where 
cut  flowers  are  needed  in  quantity  during  .June, 
July,  and  August.  One  of  the  chief  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Gaiilardia  is  its  power  to  endure  a 
long  period  of  drought.  I  have  often  seen  this 
plant  erect  and  covered  with  flower  while  many  of 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Lily  of  the  Valley. 
In  most  gardens  this  popular  flower  is  required  in 
great  quantity,  and  now  is  the  best  time  either  to 
renovate  old  beds  or  plant  new  ones.  Many  of  the 
beds  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  the  open  borders  fail 
through  sheer  starvation.  Although  this  plant 
needs  good  ilrainage,  frequently  too  much  leaf- 
mould  anil  light  soil  are  used  in  forming  the  beds. 
Here  in  Norfolk  some  of  the  best  crowns  of  this 
useful  flower  are  grown,  and  I  know  that  a  good 
deal  of  cow  manure  is  used  in  their  cultivation. 
Plenty  of  space  is  allowed  between  the  rows,  and 
the  second  \ear  after  planting  a  furrow  is  made 
between  each  row.  This  is  filled  with  cow  manure, 
which  is  firmly  trodden  in  and  the  soil  again  placed 
on.  Into  this  the  roots  eagerly  rush,  and  fine 
foliage  and  crowns  are  the  result.  One  most 
important  point  in  their  culture  is  keeping  the 
crowns  well  above  ground,  in  order  that  the  sun 
and  air  may  mature  them.  Mulching  and  watering 
should  be  resorted  to  in  dry  summers,  but  never 
let  the  mulching  material  entirely  cover  the  crowns. 

Ranunculi. 
Where   the   soil   is   of   a   tolerably    dry   nature 
November  planting  is   far  preferable  to   that   of 


A   STAKE    PROPERLY    DRIVEN    IN. 

its  associates  were  prostrated  and  half  dead.     Now 
is  the  best  time  to  plant  them. 

ROClvERIES. 

In  almost  all  rockeries  there  are  to  be  found 
some  plants  which  threaten  to  overgrow  and  starve 
out  the  rest.  Where  this  is  the  case  they  should 
be  much  reduced  or  dug  out  entirely  to  give  room 
for  daintier  subjects.  The  great  majority  of  alpine 
plants  thrive  best  in  deep  soil  ;  in  it  they  can  root 
deeply,  and  when  once  rooted  they  will  not  suffer 
from  drought,  from  which  they  would  soon  perish 
if  planted  in  the  usual  way.  Any  free  loam,  with 
plenty  of  sand  and  grit  mixed,  will  suit  most 
alpine  plants,  but  peat  is  requirid  by  some,  such 
as  the  Cypripedium  and  other  mountain  and  bog 
plants.  In  cultivating  the  very  rarest  and  smallest 
alpine  plants  a  stony  or  partially  stony  surface  is 
to  be  preferred.  Full  exposure  is  necessary  for 
very  minute  plants,  and  stones  are  useful  in  pre- 
venting evaporation  and  protecting  them  in  other 
ways.  T.  B.  Field. 

Ashwellthorpe  Gardens,  Norwich. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Rotation  or  Crops. 
That  an  intelligent  system  of  changing  the  kind 
of  crop  grown  on  a  given  space  is  beneficial  and 
conducive  to  the  production  of  high-class  vege- 
tables is  pretty  generally  known,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  plan  as  far  as  possible  where  each  is  to  be 
grown  next  year.  In  addition  to  deep  digging, 
and  in  some  cases  trenching  the  ground  periodically, 
well  thought-out  rotations  are  all  important.  The 
difference  between  planning  for  rotations  in  a  large 
garden  and  a  small  one  is  great,  and  the  system 
of  cropping  adopted  must  necessarily  be  governed 
by  the  size  of  the  garden  and  the  amount  of 
produce  that  is  expected  from  it.  For  instance, 
where  ample  space  is  at  command  there  will  be 
no  necessity  to  grow  more  than  one  kind  of 
vegetable  on  a  given  plot  at  one  time,  and 
undoubtedly  the  best  results  follow  where  this  is 
done,  but  in  small  or  medium -sized  gardens  it  is 
often  necessary  to  double  crop,  and  that  closely. 
If  the  ground  is  well  enriched  by  digging  in  plenty 
of  manure,  excellent  and  heavy  crops  are  grown  ia 
this  way,  as  is  evidenced  by  hundreds  of  gardens, 
both  private  and  market,  throughout  the  country. 

Digging  and  Trenching. 

In  gardens  having  light  soils  the  sooner  vacant 
plots  are  dug  or  trenched  the  better,  that  the 
ground  maj-  receive  the  action  of  frosts  upon  it 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  insects  that  are 
lurking  therein  and  to  sweeten  it.  Old  gardens 
that  have  been  heavilj'  cropped  and  shallow-dug 
for  a  number  of  years  will  seldom  produce  high- 
class  vegetables,  but  provided  the  subsoil  is  not  of 
a  clayey  or  gravelly  nature,  and  that  sufficient 
labour  can  be  bestowed  upon  it,  then  it  may  be 
renovated  and  made  most  productive  by  periodical 
trenchings,  or  what  is  known  as  bastard-trenching. 
Where  labour  is  not  plentiful  enough  for  this  opera- 
tion then  it  should  be  seen  that  the  workman  has  a 
good  spade,  and  that  he  digs  as  deeply  as  possible 
by  keeping  the  tool  nearly  upright  and  pushing  it 
well  down  to  the  haft.  The  digging  or  trenching 
of  stift'  retentive  soils  is  best  deferred  for  a  couple 
of  months  if  sufficient  strength  can  then  be  had  to- 
deal  with  it.  The  rougher  the  surface  can  be  left 
the  better,  for  then  frosts  can  penetrate  the  clods, 
and  when  seed  sowing  and  planting  time  arrivesi 
it  will  be  pulverised  and  more  easily  worked  to  a 
fine  tilth.  There  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  vege- 
tables always  grown  in  quantity  that  may  be 
called  renewers  of  the  soil  for  other  crops,  viz.. 
Celery  and  Asparagus.  The  method  of  cultivating 
these  necessitates  deep  digging  and  frequent 
moving  of  the  soil,  which  prepares  it  for  crops  of 
different  athnity,  such  as  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
Peas,  and  the  Brassica  tribe.  Asparagus  root* 
penetrate  very  deeply,  and  if  a  bed  or  mote  i» 
lifted  annually  for  forcing  the  vacant  plo.li  will 
answer  admirably  for  any  of  the  above  deep-rooting 
subjects  the  following  year  if  manured  and  deeply 
dug. 

Stonehigh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Martin. 


STAKING     TREES. 

Stakes,  in  many  instances,  are  necessary  evils,  and 
where  a  tree  will  stand  by  itself  a  stake  should 
never  be  used.  Trees  which  have  been  properly 
prepared  before  leaving  nursery  quarters  rarely 
require  staking,  except  when  planted  in  exposed 
situations,  and  even  then  stakes  are  only  required 
for  a  year  or  so  until  the  roots  are  firmly  established 
in  the  new  ground.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  ia 
necessary  to  use  stakes,  and  when  this  is  so  it 
should  be  so  done  that  the  tree  will  obtain  the 
maximum  amount  of  good  from  the  stake  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  harm.  Young  trees  which 
have  been  badly  or  improperly  staked  are  often- 
permanently  injured  either  by  the  ties  becoming 
tight  or  by  the  stake  rubbing  the  bark,  and  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  gardener  to  avoid  these 
things  when  staking  a  tree.  After  the  staking  is 
done  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  every  stake 
once  or  twice  a  year,  removing  those  no  longer 
required  and  loosening  the  ties  of  others  whera 
the  bark  is  in  danger  of  being  cut. 
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AN   EXAMPLF.   OF   CARELESS   STAKING. 

There  are  two  general  wa3'3  of  staking.  In  one 
a  single  stake  is  used,  and  in  the  other  three. 
Taking  Figure  I.  first,  a  single  stake  should  be 
inserted  behind  the  tree  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  trunk,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  When 
driving  in  the  stake  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
drive  it  through  any  of  the  main  roots.  The 
presence  of  a  root  can  readily  be  detected  during 
the  driving  process.  If  the  tree  is  leaning  badly 
the  stake  may  be  driven  to  lean  a  little  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  strain  of  the  tree  will  then 
pull  the  stake  into  an  upright  position.  When 
tying,  a  band  of  felt  or  rubber  should  be  passed 
round  the  tree,  the  string  or  wire  being  placed  over 
this.  By  paying  attention  to  this  there  is  less 
danger  of  the  baik  being  damaged. 

Figure  11.  represents  a  stake  carelessly  driven 
in.  In  this  case  the  stake  crosses  the  trunk,  and 
by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  head  of  the  tree 
friction  is  sure  to  take  place.  This  will  eventually 
cause  a  bad  wound  in  the  bark.  In  no  case  should 
a  stake  cross  a  tree  in  this  manner. 

Figure  III.  shows  a  tree  supported  by  three 
stakes  placed  in  a  triangle.  This  plan  is  some- 
times adopted  for  newly-planted  trees  in  very 
exposed  situations,  and  when  staked  in  this  way 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  tree  to  have  its  roots 
disturbed.  For  this  plan  a  good  pad  of  felt  should 
be  placed  between  the  stakes  and  the  tree. 

Another  method  of  staking  seldom  met  with  is 
that  used  for  the  crooked  leaders  of  old  trees  where 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  is  straight.  In  this 
case  the  stake  is  secured  with  a  couple  of  ties  to 
the  straight  part  of  the  trunk,  after  which  the 
leader  is  strained  up  to  it.  In  this  case  the  ties 
have  to  be  examined  frequently,  as  they  soon  cut 
into  the  bark. 

In  the  case  of  large  trees  which  have  a  tendency 
to  lean,  or  which  have  been  blown  over  by  the 
wind,  a  strong  wire  fastened  to  a  stout  peg  driven 
in  the  ground  ia  preferable  to  a  stake.     In  such  an 


instance  as  this  a  good  pad  must  be  put  between 
the  wire  and  the  tree.  If  the  strain  is  very  great 
it  is  advisable  to  pull  the  tree  up  with  a  rope 
previous  to  putting  on  tlie  wire  ;  if,  however,  the 
strain  is  not  very  great  the  driving  of  the  peg  with 
the  wire  attached  will  be  sufficient  to  pull  the  tree 
upright.  In  every  case  where  stakes  are  used 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  injury  does  not 
result,  else,  what  is  used  for  the  good  of  the  tree 
will,  instead,  do  a  great  amount  of  har  m. 

W.  Dalumore. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editor   is   not    respoii'iible   for    the    opinions 
expres'ned  by  correfipondents. ) 


PINE-APPLE    CULTURE. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SI  R , — I  cannot  agree  with  some  of  Mr. 
Eudale'a  remarks  in  his  article  on  "  Pine- 
apple Culture"  in  your  issue  of  the  17th 
ult.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Pine-apple  growing  in  this  country  is  a 
thing  ut  the  past,  and  small  wonder  if  it 
takes  so  long  to  obiain  ripe  fruits  as  Mr.  Eudalo 
tells  us.  I  would  advise  anyone  who  is  thinking  of 
growing  Pines  (unless  they  have  ample  convenience) 
to  leave  them  alone.  The  Pine-apple  is  a  plant 
which  requires  special  treatment,  and,  unless  this 
is  given,  it  is  likely  to  be  very  disappointing.  To 
grow  them  successfully  several  houses  must  be 
devoted  to  their  culture.  It  would  be  folly  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  for  anyone  to  take 
up  Pine-apple  culture  as  a  commercial  enterprise, 
as  really  splendid  fruits  can  be  bouaht  for  a  few 
shillings  very  little  inferior  to  our  English-grown 
ones.  The  most  successful  system  of  growing 
Pines  here  is  by  planting  out.  Four  pits  are 
devoted  to  them,  each  pit  containing  about  100 
plants.  Twoare  planted  every  year — one  in  March 
and  the  other  in  September.  The  bottom -heat  is 
supplied  by  a  hot-bed  of  0*k  leaves  about  5  feet 
deep.  If  the  leaves  are  fresh  a  little  of  the  old 
bed  is  mixed  with  them  to  prevent  over-heating. 
Upon  this  is  placed  1  foot  of  roughly  chopped 
fibrous  loam  usually  brought  direct  from  the  park. 
This  is  made  firm  by  treading.  When  the  bed  has 
become  sufiicieotly  warm  the  suckers  are  planted 
about  2  feet  apart.  No  water  is  given  except  by 
the  syringe  until  the  plants  are  rooting  freely. 
They  are  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  for  a  few 
weeks  until  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth, 
after  which  shading  is  discontinued. 

The  Pine-apple  is  a  plant  which  loves  plenty  of 
sunshine  provided  the  house  is  judiciously  aired. 
The  varieties  we  grow  are  Smooth  Cayenne,  Char- 
lotte Rothschilil,  and  The  Queen.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  Queen  Pine-apples  are  not  a  success 
when  planted  out,  but  so  well  do  they  do  here  that 
we  have  decided  to  do  awav  wiih  pot  culture  alto- 
gether. It  may  surprise  Mr.  Eudale  to  know  that 
we  commence  cutting  ripe  fruit  within  a  year  after 
planting,  and  in  eighteen  months  the  pit  is  usually 
cleared.  The  fruits  average  from  51b.  to  81b.,  and 
sometimes  lOlb.  Judging  from  the  illustration 
which  accompanied  Mr.  Eudale's  notes,  the  tops 
in  some  cases  are  very  di-proportionate  to  the  f'ne 
of  the  fruits.  This  can  be  remedied  by  destroying 
the  growth  in  the  centre  when  the  top  is  thought 
to  be  large  enough.  This  should  be  done  very  care- 
fully and  thoroughly,  as  if  growth  recommences 
the  top  is  disfigured. 

Froijmore.  E.  Harriss. 


IPtfS  STYLOSA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — This  pretty  Iris  and  its  variety  alba,  coming 
into  flower  as  they  do  at  a  time  of  year  when 
flowers  are  scarce,  are  very  useful.  They  are  also 
valuable  for  cut  flower  purposes,  especially  to  those 
who  have  not  the  means  at  hand  for  growing 
flowers  except  out  of  doors.  With  me  the  flowers 
of  this  Iris  are  just  now  commencing  to  open,  and 
they  will  continue  more  or  less  for  the  next  three 
months.      The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  pale  blue, 


marked  with  yellow,  and  are  of  very  pleasing 
appearance.  Flowers  of  this  description  seen  out 
of  doors  through  the  cheerless  months  of  the  year 
are  not  over  plentiful,  so  that  this  and  other  plants 
which  push  their  flowers  at  this  period  are  valuable, 
and  appear  not  to  be  too  well  known,  or,  at  any  rate, 
do  not  have  the  attention  they  so  well  deserve. 
With  reference  to  Iris  stylosa,  I  have  met  some, 
amateurs  chiefly,  who  sometimes  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  flower.  Unlike  some  of  the  varieties  of 
germanica  and  others,  stylosa  requires  rather 
different  treatment.  An  open  sunny  position, 
sheltered  as  far  as  possible  from  cold  winds,  suits 
it  best,  as,  for  instance,  the  foot  of  a  wall  facing 
south.  With  this,  and  a  rather  light,  warm,  dry 
soil,  little  difficulty  need  be  experienced  with  its 
culture. 

Hidhury.  R.  Barton. 


BOOKS 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Hopticultural 

Society. — No  journal  is  more  welcome  than  the 
quarterly  parts  which  record  the  proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  volume 
issued  last  week  is  the  twenty-eighth,  and  com- 
prises parts  1  and  2,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  that  it  is  under  the  editor.ship  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  the  secretary.  The  contents  in  this 
volume  seem  more  interesting  than  usual,  but 
this  is,  perhaps,  because  they  appeal  to  the  writer, 
especially  the  papers  on  "Little-known  Trees  antl 
Shrubs,"  by  George  Nicholson,  F.  L.S.,  and 
"  Rfcent  Trees  and  .Shrubs  from  China,"  by  James 
H.  Veitch.  Dr.  Cooke  continues  his  excellent 
notes  on  "Fungoid  Pests  of  the  Garden,"  illus- 
trated with  coloured  diagrams.  This  is  a  valuable 
series,  and  mitrhl  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form  with 
advantage.    E.  Emile  Lemoine  records  experiments 
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with  "The  Use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform  for  the 
Forcing  of  Shrubs,  and  of  Lilacs  in  Particular." 
M.  Lenioine's  conclusions  are  as  follows  : — 

"What  conclusions  can  he  drawn  from  all  these 
experiments?  It  appears  quite  legitimate  to 
assume  that  the  vapour  of  ether  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  forcing 
shrubs  ;  but  this  influence  is  only  of  real  import- 
ance for  early  forcing,  that  is  to  say,  before 
Christmas,  because  after  that  date  the  shrubs 
cultivated  for  this  purpose  can  generally  be  forced 
very  easily  without  the  use  of  anai9thetio-i.  On 
the  other  "hand,  for  the  forcer  to  obtain  the  full 
advantage  of  etherisation  he  ought  to  have  a  large 
chamber  constructed  and  make  it  absolutely  air- 
tight, because  not  only  would  the  least  leakage 
tend  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  ether,  but 
might  give  rise  to  fires  or  explosions.  Moreover, 
as  I  have  said  already,  the  manipulations  must  all 
be  made  in  the  daytime,  because  to  go  near  the 
ether  chamber  with  a  lamp  or  a  cigar  is  sufficient 
to  cause  a  frightful  explosion.  This  danger  is  a 
very  real  one,  and  1  am  certain  it  will  dissuade  not- 
a  few  from  using  this  new  method  of  forcing. 

"  Chloroform  does  not  present  the  same  dangers, 
but  its  success  has  not  yet  been  proved  in  so 
definite  a  manner.  From  the  results  obtained  it 
appears  that  chloroform  ought  to  be  employed  in 
much  smaller  quantities  than  ether — a  third  or 
fourth  part,  for  instance— for  I  understand  that 
M.  Leblanc,  by  employing  about  20  grammes  of 
chloroform  for  100  litres  of  air,  did  not  obtain  any 
particular  results  with  Lilacs,  and  that  M.  Aymard, 
by  using  the  same  quantity  of  chloroform  as  of 
ether,  nearly  lost  all  his  Lilacs,  although  the  Lilies 
of  the  Valley,  treated  in  the  same  way,  were  a 
wonderful  success.  One  can  perfectly  understand 
that  the  buds  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  like  the  bulbs 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  being  enveloped  in  a 
great  thickness  of  tissues,  require  a  larger  c|uantity 
of  the  vapour  of  ether  or  chloroform  to  penetrate 
to  them  than  the  buds  of  Lilac  or  Azalea,  which 
are  protected  by  quite  thin  scales." 

The  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  M.H.,  V.M.H., 
is  concerned  with  "Darwinism  and  Evolution," 
and  a  most  interesting  paper  is  that  by  Mr. 
James  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  upon  the  "Blue 
NymphaBas,"  which  we  hope  shortly  to  reproduce. 
The  other  papers  are  "  Horticultural  Education 
in  Greater  Britain,"  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Wallace;  "On 
Bottling  Fruit,"  which  is  a  most  instructive  con- 
tribution by  Edith  Bradley;  "Conifers  in  tlie 
lower  Thames  Valley,"  by  Mr.  A.  Worsley  ;  "The 
Future  Development  of  Show  Tulips,"  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bentley,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Tulip  is 
considerable  ;  "  Horticulture  in  New  Zealand,"  by 
Mr.  G.  Hunt,  a  carefully  considered  paper  by  one 
who  has  lived  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  returned  a  month  ago  after  a  lengthy 
visit  to  his  native  home;  "The  Root  Growth  of 
Daffodils,"  with  illustrations,  a  most  interesting 
paper,  by  Mr.  W.  Bartholomew,  and  reports  of 
many  trials  at  Chiswick,  besides  the  usual  features. 
A  portrait  is  given  of  the  late  Mr.  Barron,  and 
the  following  words  from  the  "In  Memoriam " 
notice  of  that  great  gardener  will  be  echoed  by  all 
who  enjoyed  his  personal  acquaintance :  "  His 
career,  so  honourable  and  brilliant,  should  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  all  young  gardeners  to  practise 
diligence  and  observation  and  all-roundness  in 
their  calling." 

The  secretary  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  funds 
for  the  new  Hall  and  garden,  but  we  have  referred 
to  this  elsewhere. 


SOCIETIES. 


know  that  the  judges  viewed  their  entries  with  so  much 
favour  as  to  grant  the  many  prizes  awaided  to  them.  The 
Duwager  Lady  Lucas  and  the  Dowager  Marchioness  cjf 
Conyngham  also  came  out  very  well  in  tlie  list  of  results, 
while  Mr.  Beckett,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Bart.,  two 
new  exhibitors,  met  with  an  encouraging  amount  of  success 
in  their  first  attempts  at  the  Ascot  show.  Only  two  non- 
competitive displays  were  made,  Messrs.  Standish,  of  the 
Ascot  Nurseries,  showing  a  well-selected  coUectiun,  and  Mr. 
Cooper,  of  Suuninghill,  a  selection  from  his  large  stock  of 
Palms,  ifcc,  to  which  were  added  some  tine  specimens  of  his 
Gros  Colmar  Grapes. 

Of  the  secretaries.  Mr.  Edward  Blair  and  Mr.  Attfield, 
many  eulogistic  remarks  could  he  justly  made,  for  the  work 
consetiueut  upon  the  exhibition  is  immense. 

Open  Classes. 

Best  twenty-four  .Japanese  blooms,  distinct  varieties : 
First.  Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Crews  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Ashman) ;  second, 
Mrs.  Christie  (gardener,  Mr.  Wilson);  third.  Sir  Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Lane). 

Best  twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  distinct  varieties  :  First, 
Mrs.  Christie  ;  second,  Miss  A.  S.  Kidge  (gardener,  Mr. 
Lane);  third.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Bart. 

For  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  mixed  with  foliage 
plants  and  Ferns  :  First,  Dowager  Lady  Lucas  (gardener, 
ivlr.  Grant)  ;  second,  Sir  Edwin  Durning-Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Open  to  the  District  Only. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  to  be 
shown  as  grown  :  First,  Sir  Edwin  Durning-Lawrence,  Bart., 
M.P.  ;  secnnd,  Dowager  Marchioness  Conynham  (gardener, 
Mr.  White.) 

For  the  best  collection  of  non-disbudded  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots :  First,  Dowager  Lady  Lucas ;  second,  Dowager 
Marchioness  Conyiighani. 

Six  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  distinct 
varieties,  bush  grown,  but  not  formally  trained :  First  prize 
and  a  silver-gilt  medal  presented  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  of 
Lewisham,  Miss  Thatcher  (gardener,  Mr.  Neate);  second, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Rendle  (gardener,  Mr.  Pearce). 

For  the  best  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  in  pots, 
arranged  for  effect;  Fiist,  Sir  Edwin  Durning-Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.  ;  second,  Dowager  Lady  Lucas  ;  third.  Dowager 
Marchioness  Conyngham. 

Cut  Blooms. 

For  the  l)est  eighteen  incurved  ami  eighteen  Japanese 
distinct  varieties:  Fiist  prize  and  a  silver  cup  presented  by 
Mr.  Walter  Palmer,  M.P.,  Mrs.  Christie;  second,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Beckett,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Baskett). 

Twelve  Japanese  varieties,  distinct  (open  to  single-handed 
gardeners  with  one  assistant) :  First,  Mr.  F.  B.  Rendle ; 
second,  Miss  Thatcher. 

Six  incurved  varieties,  distinct:  First,  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire  (gardener,  Mr.  Simms) ;  second,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
Bart.  ;  third,  Miss  A.  S.  Ridge. 

Twelve  Japanese  varieties,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Walter  (gardener,  Mr.  Barnes) ;  second,  Mr.  C.  T.  D,  Crews  ; 
third,  Sir  Eowin  Durning-Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Six  Japanese  varieties,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  A.  F.  Walter ; 
second,  Miss  A.  S  Ridge  ;  third,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Bart. 

Six  vases,  three  blooms  in  the  vase  :  First,  Mrs.  Christie  ; 
second,  Marquis  of  Downshire;  third,  Dowager  Marchioness 
Conyngham. 

Fruit. 

Two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  :  First,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
Bart.  ;  second,  Marquis  of  Downshire  ;  third,  Miss  A.  S. 
Ridge. 

Two  bunches  of  white  Grapes:  First,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
Bart.;  second.  Sir  Edwin  Durning-Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
third,  Mr.  F.  B.  Rendle. 


ASCOT  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Ascot,  Sunninghill,  Sunning- 
dale  and  District  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  the  Grand 
Stand,  Ascot,  on  the  4th  and  5th  inst.,  was  an  unparalleled 
success  fnmi  every  point  of  view.  The  weather  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  was  propitious  in  the  highest  degree.  To 
refer  at  any  length  to  the  competitive  horticultural  exhibits 
would  be  to  repeat  to  a  great  extent  information  that  is 
necessarily  ctmtained  in  the  prize  list  below.  Special  mention 
might,  however,  be  made  of  the  contribution  of  floral 
exhibits  from  the  gardens  of  King's  Ride,  and  it  must  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  Sir  Edwin  and  Lady  Durning-Law- 
reuce— who  take  auch  an  interest  in  the  society's  doings— to 


ALEXANDRA    PALACE. 

The  nineteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Highgate  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Society  took  place  recently  in  the 
large  and  well-adapted  central  hall  of  the  Alexandra  Palace. 
This  was  the  second  occasion  on  which  the  show  had  taken 
place  in  this  well-known  North  London  resort,  and  the 
display  was  an  excellent  one.  Cut  blooms  and  decorative 
exhibits  were  the  chief  features  of  the  display,  and  these 
were  ably  supplemented  by  capital  groups. 

The  chief  class  was  one  for  twelve  vases  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  distinct,  five  blooms  of  one  variety 
in  each  vase.  Tiie  tlrst  prize  was  a  silver  cup  value  five 
guineas  and  the  sum  of  five  guineas  in  addition,  and  this 
was  won  with  a  superb  lot  of  well-flnished  blooms  by  Mr. 
W.  Ring,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Warren,  Capel  House,  Waltham 
Cross.  The  blooms  were  heavy  and  well  disposed  in  the 
vases,  his  best  sorts  being  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mme.  Carnot,  Aus- 
tralie,  Mme.  L.  Remy,  Mafeking  Hero,  M.  Cheuon  de  Leche, 
Mermaid,  Maniuis  Venosta,  Mr.  T.  W.  Pockett,  and  Lord 
Salisbury.  A  creditable  second  was  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Pantia  Raili,  Ashlead  Park,  Epsom  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Sandford,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Wright-Ingle,  Wood  House, 
North  Finchley,  was  third  with  a  fresh  and  clean  exhibit. 

The  premier  class  in  the  incurved  section  was  for  six  vases 
of  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  tlve  blooms  of  one  variety  in 
each  vase.  In  this  instance  Mr.  Sandford  led  with  heavy, 
well-developed  flowers.  Second  honours  were  secured  by 
Mr.  A.  Jones,  gardener  to  Miss  Wyburn,  Hadley  Manor, 
Barnet,  who  had  very  large  blooms,  but  less  even  than 
desired,  and  lacking  the  finish  generally  expected.  His 
Chas.  H.  Curtis  and  Lady  Isabel  were  very  fiuf^,  however. 

For  six  vases  of  five  blooms  each,  distinct,  of  Japanese 
varieties,  open  to  those  living  within  two  miles  of  Highgate 
Church,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener 
to  Mr.  T.  Boney,  Southwood  House,  Highgate,  who  had  fresh 
and  even  blooms,  neatly  arranged. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, there  were  six  competitors,  Mr.  G.  Frost,  gardener  to 
Mr.  R.  Ware,  East  Hill,  Oakleigh  Park,  leading  with  fresh 
flowers  of  good  colour.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J. 
Kirkwood,  Grass  Park  House,  Finchley,  N. 


Very  charming  indeed  were  the  Pompons  set  up  in  hug&. 
vases  for  decorative  effect.  There  were  five  exhibits,  Mr. 
T.  L.  Turk  again  leaoiiig  with  a  large  and  handsome  decora- 
ti  HI.  Unpleasantly  close  f»T  second  prize  came  Mr.  E.  H. 
Chitty,  gardener  to  Mr.  S.  Hardy,  Cholmeley  Lodge,  High- 
gate. 

Five  entrants  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  in  not  less 
than  eighteen  varieties,  were  forthcoming  in  the  class- 
restricted  to  the  new  Borough  of  Uornsey,  for  which  a  silver 
cup  was  offered  by  the  president.  In  this  contest  Mr.  Turk 
was  again  to  the  fore.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  S. 
North,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  Snowden,  Broughton  Lodge. 

In  the  open  class  ijv  twenty-four  Japanese,  in  not  less- 
than  eighteen  varieties,  there  were  four  entries.  First  prize 
was  well  merited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bennett,  gardener  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  Braithwaite,  The  Highlands,  New  Barnet.  They  were 
a  first-class  lot,  conspicuous  examples  being  ilrs.  Barklay, 
Sensation,  M.  Cheuon  de  Leche,  Lord  Ludlow,  Miss  Elsie- 
Fulton,  Florence  Molyneux,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Thorneycroft,  and 
Miss  Edith  Filkington.  A  good  second  was  Jlr,  J.  Brooks^ 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Newman,  Totteridge  Park,  Herts. 

A  unique  class  was  that  for  twelve  yellow  Japanese  blooms 
in  one  or  more  varieties.  Of  the  four  exhibitors  Mr.  A. 
Jones  was  placed  first  with  an  ertective  stand.  Mr.  J, 
Brooks  closely  followed  for  second  prize. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Kirkwood 
was  placed  fiist  with  a  good  even  lot  of  flowers  of  good 
quality,  and  Mr.  C.  Gray,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Menzies^ 
Hornsey  Lane,  was  awarded  second  prize. 

There  were  five  entries  in  the  class  for  six  white  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  ilr.  A.  Jones  being  in  the  premier  position 
with  a  clean  and  attractive  exhibit  showing  popular  sorts; 
second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Bennett,  who  was  very  close  up. 

Fur  six  Japanese  blooms  of  one  variety  Mr.  Sandford  was 
well  to  the  fore  willi  even  blooms  of  good  colour  of  Mrs. 
George  Mileham ;  second,  Mr.  Kirkwood,  with  the  same 
variety. 

Six  boards  were  shown  in  the  class  for  six  blooms  Japanese, 
distinct,  Mr.  A.  Jones  again  leading  with  a  magnificent  set ;. 
Mr.  Sandford  was  a  good  second. 

For  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety  of  incurved  splendid 
examples  of  Chas.  H.  Curtis  secured  leading  honours  for 
Mr.  Sandford,  Mr.  Kirkwood  following  with  the  same 
variety  for  second  prize. 

Pompons  are  always  well  shown  here,  and  the  present- 
display  was  even  better  than  usual.  In  the  open  class  for 
three  blooms  each  of  twelve  varieties,  distinct,  the  invincible 
Mr.  T.  L.  Turk  secured  premier  honours  with  a  bright  and 
even  set,  free  from  coarseness,  and  of  good  colour.  Mr. 
Chitty  was  a  very  creditable  second. 

In  a  similar  class  from  which  big  growers  were  excluded 
Mr.  Turk  was  again  placed  first,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Alldrige, 
gardener  to  Mr.  G.  Lacey,  Palmer's  Green,  Southgate. 

Tliere  were  many  other  classes  in  which  Japanese,  incurved^ 
Anemones,  and  Pompons  made  a  magnificent  show. 

The  decorative  exhibits  were  a  pleasing  feature.  For  a 
floral  decoration  suitable  for  a  dinner-table,  open  to  lady 
members,  Mrs.  D.  B  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Highgate^ 
was  first  with  an  e.xquisite  table,  having  yellow  and  orange- 
coloured  fiowers  with  appropriate  foliage.  Second  prize  was 
won  by  Miss  Bella  Saunders,  Archway  Road,  Highgate. 

For  three  epergnes,  Mr.  G.  Shrimpton,  gardener  to  Mr.. 
D.  F.  Cocks,  Hornsey  Lane,  was  first,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane, 
Highgate,  second. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits 
were  very  intevesting.     From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  came  a  huge  bank  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  these, 
together  with  exhibition  and  decorative  Chrysanthemums, 
made  a  grand  exhibit. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  UoUoway,  also  had 
a  beautiful  group  of  Ericas,  Begonias,  Salvias,  Crotons, 
Dracrenas,  and  other  choice  plants. 

From  Mr.  G.  Saunders,  Highgate,  came  cut  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  artistic  fioral  work. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells,  Limited,  Earlswood,  showed  a  small 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums  which  represented  many 
fine  varieties. 

From  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons  a  collection  of  Primulas, 
and  from  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Spicer, 
Aberdeen  Park,  Highbury,  a  beautiful  group  of  Cypripediura 
spicerianum  and  Ferns. 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Compound  was  also  shown. 

To  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  the  secretary  and  show  superinten- 
dent, too  much  praise  cannot  well  be  given  for  the  excellence 
of  the  arrangements.  This  show  is  quickly  attaining  national 
proportions. 


WOOLTON  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
A  WELL-ATTENDED  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  Rev.  William 
Mellor  in  the  chair.  In  addition  to  the  members  a  large 
contingent  of  teachers  were  present  to  hear  Mr.  R.  Wilson 
Ker,  F.R.H.S.,  F.S.A.,  deliver  his  lecture  on  "  Hardy- 
fiowering  Trees  and  Shrubs."  As  an  introduction  the 
lecturer  referred  to  the  great  work  that  our  collectors  and 
hybridisers  had  done  in  providing  and  improving  the  varied 
and  beautiful  plants  that  brighten  our  gardens,  parks,  and 
landscape.  A  brief  outline  of  culture  was  given  and  a  stronger 
plea  for  pruning,  which  must  be  followed  in  a  practical  and 
judicious  manner.  The  system  of  any  shortening  by  shears- 
was  strongly  objected  to.  A  note  of  appreciation  was  paid 
the  intrepid  collectors,  who  had  done  much  for  increasing 
the  value  of  our  fruits  and  the  beauty  of  our  flowering 
plants,  and  for  the  large  tracts,  especially  in  Japan  and 
China,  yet  to  be  explored.  This  led  up  to  the  valuable  work 
of  the  hybridist,  many  of  the  specialists  behig  introduced  by 
the  lecturer  thrcmgh  his  visits  to  the  inert  and  their  work. 
The  views  numbered  over  eighty,  a  portion  being  kindly  lent 
for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  editor  of  the  Gardeners^ 
Maqazlne.  In  many  cases  the  full  grown  plant  was  shown 
on  the  screen,  followed  by  a  flowering  shoot. 

Mr.  K.  Todd  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  afforded  the  members, 
great  pleasure  and  profit  to  receive  Mj-.  Ker,  who  from  time- 
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to  time  gave  them  excellent  lectures  from  personal  know- 
ledge uf  hia  suhject.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Carling, 
aud  carried  with  applause. 

Mr.  Ker,  in  replying,  referred  to  the  pleasure  that  it 
afforded  him  in  coming  among  his  Woolton  friends,  who  had 
and  were  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  foremost  society  in  ihe 
nei^libourhoud  of  Liverpool,  who  provided  for  their  members 
an  excellent  botanical  «nd  horticultural  library  and  a 
valuable  microscope,  which  should  be  highly  prized  by  the 
members,  and. he  trusted  with  those  provisions  the  valuable 
work  would  long  continue. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ker,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  .Stoney,  a 
cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  the  reverend 
chairman  was  accorded. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
On  Tuesday,  the  loth  inst.,  the  usual  monthly  dinner  of  this 
club  took  place  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
and  was  well  attended,  a  paper  having  been  announced  on 
"Vegetable  Curiosities."  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders,  F.L.S.,  as 
the  special  attraction  on  this  occasion.  The  branch  of  this 
extensive  theme  with  which  the  lecturer  specially  dealt  was 
that  of  malformations  in  flowers  and  fruit  rather  than  the 
more  general  one  of  "  sports  "  proper,  and  the  paper  was 
rendered  the  more  interesting  by  the  exhibition  of  a  large 
number  of  beautifully-executed  drawings  of  specimens 
which  had  come  under  Mr.  Saunders'  personal  notice.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  represented  curious  divergences 
from  the  normal  structure  of  Cypripedium  tlowers,  which 
appear  peculiarly  prone  to  their  production,  the  various 
parts  of  the  tlower  appearing  abnormally  changed  in  form  or 
even  duplicated  or  reversed,  although  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases  the  moditlcationa  can  be  traced  as  mere  change  of 
form  of  normal  parts  and  rarely  as  actual  additions.  In 
these  cases  of  simple  malformation,  as  in  most  of  the  others 
described  and  exhibited,  such  as  double  fruits,  foliaceous 
flowers  and  fasciation,  the  peculiarity  was  ajmost  invariably 
conflned  to  the  individual  plant,  or  even  the  individual 
flower,  and  although  recurrent  cases  were  cited,  they  seemed, 
as  a  rule,  incapable  of  reproduction  through  the  seed.  It 
was  also  pointed  out  that  similar  eccentricity  was  much 
rarer  in  leaves  than  in  flowers,  due  presumably  to  the  higher 
specialisation  of  the  parts  of  the  latter,  many  abnormal 
forms  of  which  were  obviously  due  to  more  or  less  reversion 
to  the  primary  leaf  type. 

The  cau&e  of  such  abcrri^lion  appears  to  be  entirely  a 
mystery,  as  it  is  with  sports  proper.  In  the  subseiiuent 
discussion,  in  which  the  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Mr.  Harry 
Veitch,  Mr.  James  U'alker,  Mr.  Druery,  Mr.  Chas.  Pearson, 
and  Dr.  Cooke  took  part,  Mr.,  Henslow  cited  a  numlier  of 
abnormalities  on  similar  lines  to  those  mentioned  by  the 
lecturer,  and  gave  some  explanations  regarding  the  particular 
modiflcationa  of  the  floral  organs,  &c.,  involved.  Double 
flowers  were  also  alluded  to,  very  opposite  opinions  being 
expressed  as  to  the  reason  why  they  appeared,  starvation 
being  adduced  as  one  reason,  while  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  cited 
the  very  apposite  though  opposite  case  of  double  Rhododen- 
drons raised  by  his  Arm  by  fertilisation  from  apparently 
accidental  petaloid  stamens  where  the  highest  culture 
prevailed  throughout.  Mr.  Walker  mentioned  several  cases, 
and  said  he  could  cite  many  more  of  Narcissus  sports  or 
reversions  occurring  in  his  cultures,  which  he  felt  inclined 
to  refer  to  sudden  cliange  of  treatment.  Mr.  Druery  referred 
to  the  innumerable  curiosities  which  had  originated  among 
Ferns  in  which  modiflcations  of  the  leaf  equivalents  or 
fronds  were  singularly  marked  as  well  as  numerous.  He 
also  pointed  out  the  strong  resemblance  and  yet  essential 
difl^erence  between  fasciation  and  the  cresting  to  which 
most  Fern  species  seemed  subject,  though  among  flowering 
plants  no  dettnite  instance  could  be  cited.  Finally,  lie 
strongly  deprecated  the  classing  of  symmetrical  sports, 
capable  of  true  reproduction  through  spore  or  seed,  with 
what  had  been  previously  described  as  Barnum-like 
"  freaks, '  which  he  maintained  belonged,  like  the  malforma- 
tions cited  by  the  lecturer,  to  a  different  category  altogether. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the 
proceedings. 


SIDCITP. 

This  is  a  comparatively  young  society,  but  since  its  start  it 
has  continued  to  make  head.vay  and  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, being  well  supported  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Chrysanthemum  show  is  not  a  large  one,  but  there  are  many 
very  good  exhibits,  and  some  of  the  blooms  would  compare 
favourably  with  any  seen  at  our  largest  shows.  Among 
specially  fine  blooms  were  The  Princess,  adjudged  the 
premier  bloom  in  the  show;  the  Rev.W.  Wilks,  very  line  pink; 
G.  Lawrence,  Mine.  Paolo  Radaelli,  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs. 
Greenfield,  Mrs.  H.  Emmerton,  Vicar  of  Leatherhead,  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  ilme.  Carnot  (some  immense  blooms).  The 
incurved  C.  H.  Curtis  was  well  shown,  the  six  blooms  taking 
first  prize  in  class  24  being  some  of  the  finest  we  have 
seen  this  season.  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Evans  had  a  fine 
bank  of  Heaths,  Ferns,  and  foliage  plants,  also  some  grand 
floral  arrangements  in  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  table  prettily 
decorated  with  pink  Roses  and  pink  Bouvardias. 

The  tal)le  decorations  for  competition  were  not  remarkable, 
though  fairly  creditable  for  amateurs.  Mrs.  Bee,  first, 
Mrs.  Martin  second,  and  iliss  Doran  W.  Cox  third. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants  (Chrysanthemums)  the 
exhibits  were  very  good,  but  they  were  arranged  in  the  usual 
formal  semi-circle,  though  the  schedule  specified  any  foliage 
might  be  used,  and  artistic  arrangement  was  to  be  the  chief 
feature.  First,  Mr.  G.  Russell,  gardener  to  K.  E.  Land- 
sheyer,  E;q.  ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Norgate. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysantheumms  (space  S  feet  by  5  feet)the 
first  prize  went  to  Mr.  T.  King,  gardener  to  W.  Harborough, 
Esq.  ;  second  to  Mr.  J.  Dennis,  gardener  to  J.  Horstield,  Esq. 

For  four  vases,  three  blooms  in  each,  some  good  exhibits ; 
First,  Mr.  T.  King;  second,  Mr.  E.  Horsley  ;  third,  Mr. 
J.  Dennis. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct  :  First,  Mr.  T.  King  ;  second, 
Mr.  G.  Bestrip. 


For  six  Japanese,  one  variety  :  First,  Mr,  King  ;  second, 
Mr.  Beatrip. 

Mr.  King,  Mr.  Dennis,  and  Mr.  Beatrip  were  the  chief 
winners  in  the  other  classes. 

For  a  collection  of  dessert  fruit  there  was  only  one 
exhibitor,  Mr.  Willman,  who  had  some  very  good  dishes. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables  there  was  a  strong  com- 
petition, the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  S.  Norgate  first,  Mr.  VV. 
Willman  second,  Mr.  E.  Horsley  third,  and  Mr.  G.  Russell 
fourth. 

The  challenge  cup  offered  by  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Evans 
went  to  Mr.  T.  King,  and  the  silver-gilt  medal  for  best 
bloom  in  the  show  to  Mr.  S.  Nurgate. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  initial  gathering  of  the  above  for  the  winter  session  was 
held  on  the  7th  inst.  at  the  society's  ofiice.  Mr.  T.  Foster 
presiding  over  a  good  attendance  <tf  members.  The  com- 
mittee were  fortunate  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hazelton  of  Knowsley,  who  gave  the  opening  paper, 
the  subject  selected  being  "The  Culture  of  Pot  Roses." 
Details  were  given  in  a  lucid  and  practical  form  thoroughly 
well  suited  to  the  audience.  The  most  approved  stocks  and 
the  form  of  production  were  briefly  given,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  plants  for  pot  work  should  be  started  from 
the  first.  After  suitable  plants  had  been  secured  pruning 
should  be  done  in  November,  if  means  were  at  command 
where  they  could  be  stored  so  that  frost  might  be  kept  out. 
Early  pruning  was  advisable  so  that  the  buds  could  be  well 
built  up.  Teas  were  recommended  for  early  work,  to  be 
followed  later  by  selected  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Houses,  compost,  and  feeding  were  carefully  given,  the  pots 
to  be  ol  medium  size,  according  to  the  plant,  the  compost  to 
be  made  firm,  the  pruning  to  be  moderately  hard  excepting 
the  Teas,  which  should  have  the  thin  wood  removed  and  the 
other  shortened  back,  with  some  consideration  as  to  the 
form  of  the  plant. 

A  good  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  H.  Ranger, 
Joseph  Stoney,  R.  G.  Waterman,  R.  W.  Ker,  S.  Haines,  B. 
Ashttm,  and  others  took  part.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  G. 
Waterman,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Ranger,  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Hazelton  for  his  excellent  paper 
and  for  his  kindness  in  identifying  himself  with  the  work  of 
the  association  so  quickly  after  his  settlement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  similar  compliment  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ker 
was  paid  to  the  chairman  for  his  services. 


COLCHESTER. 

Splendid  Fruit  Show. 
This  autumn  exhibition,  held  in  connexion  with  the  Rose 
Society,  was  held  on  the  5th  inst.  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
adjoiinng  the  new  Town  Hall,  a  splendid  building  for  the 
function,  and  it  was  a  great  success  from  every  point  of 
view.  Our  notice  more  concerns  horticulture,  and  here  were 
to  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  fruits  this  season  has  produced  ; 
indeed,  the  hardy  fruit  in  many  classes  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  Chiswick  show.  Pears  and  Apples  were  exhibited  in 
quantity.  At  the  Colchester  show  a  great  feature  is  made 
uf  the  Pears  and  Apples  ;  the  classes  for  Blenheim,  Ribston, 
and  Allington  Pippins,  and  such  like  were  very  fine.  Ihe  Rev. 
Dr.  Bartrum  takes  a  great  interest  in  this  part  of  the  show, 
ottering  good  prizes  for  fruit,  but  special  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  naming.  This  gentleman  is  also  one  of  the 
leading  exhibitors  in  the  hardy  fruit  section. 

Grapes  were  excellent,  and  the  best  black  sorts  came  from 
the  Hon.  W.  Lowther  (gardener,  Mr.  Andrews);  second, 
Messrs.  Gall  and  Moy. 

Messrs.  Osborne  and  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther  had  the  best 
white,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartrum  the  best  collection  of 
dessert  Apples,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  being  a  close  second. 

For  smaller  collections,  Mr.  R.  W.  Wallace  was  an  easy 
first,  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Lowther  second  and  third.  Mr. 
Wallace  had  grand  Allington  Pippin,  being  an  easy  first ; 
Dr.  Bartrum  the  best  Cox's  Orange  and  Ribstons,  and  the 
best  Spice  Apple,  a  class  well  done  here.  There  were  six 
successful  exhibitors,  the  fruits  being  divided  into  gieen  and 
coloured.  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  had  a  splendid  lot  of  culinary 
Apples,  being  an  easy  first  with  six  dishes,  Rev.  Dr.  Bartrum 
second. 

For  dessert  Pears,  six  varieties,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartrum  was 
first,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Egerton-Green  second.  For  three  dishes 
Mr.  N.  R.  Page  was  the  winner.  For  nine  varieties  of 
Apples,  distinct,  Mr.  Orpen  again  led,  having  splendid  fruits 
of  kitchen  varieties.  For  cooking  Pears  some  grand  fruits 
were  staged  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartrum.  For  the  best  dish  of 
dessert  Apples  staged  Mr.  R.  W.  Wallace  was  the  winner 
with  grand  Allington  Pippin.  There  was  a  large  number  of 
single  dish  classes,  the  fruits  taking  up  quite  half  the  space, 
so  it  will  be  seen  that  Colchester  is  getting  a  great  fruit 
centre. 

Chrysanthemums 
were  also  a  splendid  feature,  the  cut  bloom  classes  being 
above  the  average,  and  there  was  an  excellent  competition 
in  all  the  classes.  Mr.  W.  E.  Eyre  took  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society's  silver  medal  for  the  best  bloom,  having 
grand  F  S.  Vallis.  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Dutf  obtained  a 
similar  distinction  for  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  incurved 
with  C.  H.  Curtis.  For  the  best  twenty-four  blooms  (open) 
Messrs.  Rogers-Green  and  Mason  had  the  best  stands  in  the 
order  named.  For  twelve  blooms  Mr.  Eyre,  Sir  M.  Grant 
Duff,  and  Mr.  Paxman  won  as  named.  For  incurved 
blooms  Mr.  Paxman,  Mrs.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Egerton-Green  had 
splendid  flowers.  For  vases  Messrs.  Paxman,  Moy,  and 
Cooke  had  very  beautiful  fiowers.  The  groups  staged  were 
remarkable  for  their  good  flowers  and  freshness,  but  the 
committee  will  do  well  to  vary  the  schedule.  There  is  too 
much  bloom  and  not  enough  foliage. 

Groups  arranged  for  effect  would  be  superior  to  mere 
grouping  of  huge  blooms  in  a  formal  manner,  as  is  now  done. 
Mr.  Kettle,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Egerton-Green,  was  first, 
having  grand  flowers  at  the  back  of  the  group;  General 
Larpent  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Clayden)  was  a  very  close  second, 
the  only  defect  being  a  poorly  furnished  front,  but  he  had 


splendid  quality ;  Sir  G.  Duff  (gardener,  Mr.  Oliver),  an 
excellent  third.  The  last  named  exhibitor  was  first  for  six 
plants,  Japanese,  distinct ;  second,  Mr.  W  Draper.  For 
incurved  varieties  Mr.  Egerton-Green  was  first ;  second,  Sir 
G.  Duff.  For  Pompons  General  Larpent  led,  followed  by 
Messrs.  Inglis  and  Mason. 

Table  Decorations 
were  a  feature  and  most  tastefully  done,  Miss  G.  Sanders 
being  first,  using  Orchids  freely ;  this  we  thought  a  little 
heavy,  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen  was  second  with  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  Tea  Rose  buds  and  large  Violets,  Miss  V 
Bruce  being  third.  For  baskets  of  Chrysanthemums  Miss 
M.  Cant  was  a  good  first.  Miss  Harwood  second,  and  Misa 
Sanders  third. 

Vegetables 
were  a  leading  feature.  There  were  several  splendid  collec- 
tions, the  leading  prizes  going  to  Messrs.  Egerton-Green, 
Deacon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Round.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  single  dish  classes,  and  the  amateurs'  and 
cottagers'  classes  filled  a  large  space,  such  vegetables  as 
Potatoes  and  Onions  being  specially  fine. 

The  hon.  secretary  and  his  committee  deserve  much 
commendation  for  making  this  show  what  it  is— the  leading 
one  in  East  Anglia  for  fruit  and  vegetables. 


LEEK  SHOW  AND  COMPETITION  AT  KELSO. 
It  is  not  only  as  flower  growers  that  our  enterprising  local 
firm  of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather 
(incorporated  with  Stuart  and  Mein),  have  achieved  a  wide 
and  high  reputation,  but  they  have  also  attained  to  con- 
siderable fame  as  the  vendors  of  high-class  field  and  garden 
seeds,  the  excellent  quality  and  reliability  of  which  have 
been  amply -demoi'Strated  in  the  series  of  root  and  Leek 
shows  which  they  have  held  from  time  to  time.  The  firm's 
annual  open  Lyon  Leek  competition,  which  took  place 
within  their  premises  here  on  Friday  last,  was  again  an 
unqualified  success.  There  were  nine  prizes  offered,  and  the 
conditions  were  that  each  exhibit  should  comprise  three 
Leeks,  grown  from  seed  purchased  from  the  firm.  As 
showing  the  widespread  interest  taken  in  the  competition, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  exhibits  were  sent  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  even  from  as  far  south  as  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  In  all  there  were  thirty-six  lots  shown,  and 
they  made  a  very  attractive  display,  the  quality  and  size  of 
most  of  the  exhibits  testifying  to  the  superiority  of  the  Lyon 
variety.  The  first  prize  lot,  shown  by  Mr.  Hood,  Dryburgh, 
contained  three  remarkably  good  and  evenly-grown  Leeks, 
the  blanched  portions  of  which  were  nearly  IS  inches  in 
length,  being  at  the  same  time  close  and  fine  in  texture. 
The  second  prize  lot,  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Harrison, 
Lauder,  although  not  so  evenly  drawn  as  the  first,  were  also 
very  fine,  and  one  of  the  three,  which  had  fully  18  inches  of 
blanche,  attracted  considerable  attention.  In  the  Eslington 
Park  lot,  which  gained  fourth  prize,  there  was  one  monster 
Leek,  remarkable  for  its  girth  and  generally  good  propor- 
tions. A  very  pretty  exhibit  was  that  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Burkett, 
Dunfermline,  consisting  of  three  small  but  beautifully-grown 
Leeks,  and  which  were  specially  commended  by  the  judges. 
Friday  being  market  day  in  the  town,  a  large  number  of 
farmers  and  others  interested  visited  the  show.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  prize  winners:  First,  R.  Hood,  Dryburgh,  St. 
Boswells  ;  second.  A.  J.  Harrison,  Lauder ;  third,  W.  Moore, 
Nunwick  Gardens;  fourth,  John  Wightman,  Eslington  Park 
Gardens,  Northumberland  ;  fifth,  W.  Hodgson,  Prudhoe ; 
sixth,  James  Steel,  Kelso ;  seventh,  Thomas  Fairbairn, 
Benng  Gardens,  St.  Boswells;  eighth,  Thomas  Watson, 
Cannongate,  Alnwick;  ninth,  R.  T.  Rae,  Sunlaws,  Kelso; 
specially  commendeii  for  quality,  J.  M.  Burkett,  Dunferm- 
line. The  judges  were  Messrs.  Charles  Street,  Floors  Castle 
Gardens,  and  William  Chaplin,  Springwood  Park  Gardens. 


DULWICH. 
Beautiful  Display  of  Groups. 
The  president  and  oflicers  of  this  society  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  splendid  success  of  this  their  tenth 
exhibition,  which  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  The  groups  of  pot  plants  were  a  special  feature,  there 
being  no  less  than  twenty-five  groups,  all  of  great  merit.  The 
six  entries  for  class  36,  whiclx  was  for  amateurs  who  had 
not  previously  taken  a  first  prize,  was,  naturally,  weak, 
but  otherwise  it  would  beditficult  to  imagine  a  better  display, 
especially  as  thty  are  chiefly  confined  to  growers  within  a 
three  miles  radius  of  the  show  room.  The  class  for  six  bush 
plants  brought  four  competitors,  and  though  not  quite  up 
to  specimen  standard  there  were  some  very  good  plants.  The 
cut  bloom  classes  were  also  well  contested,  the  vase  classes 
being  especially  good,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  much 
more  these  are  appreciated  by  visitors  than  are  the  classes 
where  blooms  are  shown  on  boards.  The  classes  for  baskets 
and  epergnes  were  also  a  good  feature,  some  beautiful  com- 
binations of  coloured  foliage  and  flowers  being  well  set  up. 
In  the  non-competitive  exhibits  the  large  group  of  plants 
from  Mr.  R.  Forster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  was  very  attrac- 
tive. It  consisted  mostly  of  large  flowered  varieties,  but 
there  were  some  pretty  examples  of  the  Pompons,  Hairy 
Wonder  (with  three  fine  blooms  on  each  plant),  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lady  Hanham,  and  others.  A  silver-gilt  medal 
was  awarded  to  this  group. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons  were  also  awarded  a  silver-gilt 
medal  for  a  mixed  collection  of  plants,  which  included  Chry- 
santhemums, Orchids,  Begonias,  and  some  good  foliage 
plants.  Mr.  H.  W.  Davey  had  a  very  attractive  display  cf 
plants  and  floral  arrangements.  A  harp  made  of  golden- 
yellow  Chrysanthemums  and  a  large  cross  of  Source  d'Or 
with  a  few  stand-up  flowers  were  well  arranged. 

In  the  cut  flower  classes  S.  F.  Vallis  was  voted  the  finest 
Japanese  bloom  in  the  show,  and  received  the  premier 
award  (gardener's  section) ;  C.  H.  Curtis  (incurved)  the  finest 
bloom  in  amateur  classes,  and  Mrs.  J.  Bryant  the  premier 
bloom  in  novices'  class.  The  Championship  Challenge 
Shield  offered  by  Messrs.  Toogood  for  the  exhibitor  gaining 
the  largest  number  of  points  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Falkuer 
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with  twentj-nine  poiiils  ;  the  secund  in  order  was  Mr.  T. 
Martin  with  nineteen  puinLs,  and  Mr.  A.  Winter  third  with 
fllteen  points.  Taking  the  classes,  in  Class  I,  (twenty-fuur 
blooms,  sixteen  Japanese  and  eight  incurves)  Mr.  A. 
"Winter  was  tirst  with  s'and  blooms,  Mr.  F.  Jordan,  Lady 
Isobel.  and  C.  H.  Curtis  (Japanese),  and  Godfrey's  Pride, 
General  Button,  Elsie  Fulton,  and  Miss  E.  Fitzroy  (Japanese) 
were  amont^  the  best ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Peiks  ;  third,  Mr. 
Taylor. 

Group  in  space  10  feet  by  7  feet  for  gardeners,  four  entries, 
all  gcood  s^roupa :  First,  ilr.  A.  Winter;  second,  Mr.  E. 
Houiton  ;  third,  Mr.  E.  Rea. 

Six  bush  plants:  First,  Mr.  W.  Webster;  second,  Mr.  T. 
AlarliT)  ;  third,  Mr.  Rea. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooras,  four  varieties,  in  vases  :  First, 
Mr.  T.  Martin,  with  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Barkley,  Vicar  of 
Leatherhead,  Mme.  Carnot,  and  T.  Carrington  ;  second,  Mr. 
Bellis.  S.  F.  Vallis  (including  the  premier  liloom)  and  Elsie 
Fulton  good  in  this  e.\hibit ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  with 
fine  blooms  of  The  Princess  and  Le  Grand  Dragon. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  dislinct :  First,  Mr.  Bellis,  with 
fine  blooms,  including  S.  F.  Vallis,  G.  Penford,  M.  Rousseaux, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland;  second,  Mr. 
Winter;  thiul,  Mr.  Taylor. 

Six  Japanese  cut  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  Martin  ;  second,  Mr. 
Houiton.  In  this  class  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville, 
and  Bessie  Godfrey  were  good. 

Five  blooms,  one  variety,  in  vase,  six  entiles.  This  was  a 
fine  class:  First,  Mr.  Martin,  with  Mrs.  Barkley  ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Hurst,  with  Nellie  Pockett ;  third,  Mr.  Bellis. 

Six  bltioms  incurved,  three  entries :  First,  Mr.  W.  Taylor 
In  this  Hanwell  Glory,  Mrs.  C.  Crook,  Lady  Isobel,  and 
Duchess  of  Fife  were  good;  second,  Mr.  A  Winter;  third, 
Mr.  Houiton 

Five  blooms  incurved  in  vase,  six  entries :  First,  Mr 
Hurst;  second,  Mr.  Martin  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Collins.  All  three 
prizes  went  U)  tine  blooras  of  C.  H.  Curtis. 

Six  bunches  Anemone,  Pompons,  and  singles.  In  this  class 
were  some  very  pietty  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  Duncan  ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Sibley  ;  third,  Mr  Ilea. 

Vase  of  seven  blooms.  In  this  class  there  were  fine 
"blooras,  well  shown  :  First,  Mr.  Bellis;  second,  Mr.  Winter; 
third,  Mr.  Martin. 

One  Japanese,  one  incurved,  in  vases  with  foliage  (six 
entries):  Fir^t,  Mr.  Hurst,  with  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  and  C.  H. 
Curtis;  secDhd,  Mr.  Martin;  third,  Mr.  Taylor. 

Basket  of  Cbrysantheninms  and  f.iliage  :  First,  Mr. 
Taylor;  second,  Mr.  Falkner  ;  third,  Mr.  Bellis.  The  above 
classes  were  ail  open  to  nurserymen  and  gardeners  withiu 
the  three  miles  radius. 

In  the  classes  for  lady  members  the  epergnes  were  very 
ROod  First,  Mrs.  Taylor;  second,  Mrs.  Madge;  third,  Mrs. 
Wolfe  In  the  baskets  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Madge  were 
again  first  and  second  respectively,  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Falkner 
third. 

In  many  of  the  amateur  classes  the  exhibits  were  of  excep- 
tional merit  the  groups  especially  in  these  classes.  The 
piineipal  p-ize  winners  were  Mr.  A.  M.  P"alkner,  Mr.  T. 
Bradbury,  Mr.  R.  J.  Strasmeaie,  Mr.  E.  W.  Allen,  Mr.  J. 
Tavener,  Mr.  G.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  W.  Parker.  In  the 
three  classes  for  amateurs  who  had  not  previously  taken  a 
firs'  prize  Mr.  H.  J.  Williams  came  tirst  in  each  class. 

M'ist  of  the  cut  lihjom  classes  for  amateurs  were  well 
contested,  but  f<ir  the  challenge  cup  there  was  only  one 
competitoi— Mr.  C.  W.  A.  Banks,  who  deservedly  took  it 
with  good  bluoms.  Tlie  secretary  (Mr.  C.  A.  Young)  and  the 
committee  deserve  a  great  financial  success. 

SHEFFIELD  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  Shettield  Chrysanthemum  Society  well  maintains  its 
high  positii.ii,  theexliibition  held  in  the  well-known  Cutlers' 
Hall  beini-  of  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence.  In  addition 
to  the  great  hall,  so  closely  identilied  with  the  industry  of 
the  city,  the  old  Cutlers'  Hall  and  another  hall  adjoining 
were  requisitioned  for  the  display.  The  late  Mr.  William 
Housley,  *^ho  acted  as  secretary  for  so  many  years,  was 
Badly  missed,  but  Mr.  M.  H.  Willford,  assisted  by  an 
energetic  committee,  worked  so  well  and  so  loyally  that 
everyihiiig  passed  off  splendidly.  The  show  took  place  on 
the  isth  and  14ih  inst.,  and  may  be  said  to  have  represented 
the  Chrysanthemum  at  its  best. 

Cut  Blooms. 
Incurved  Chrysanthemums  were  never  seen  in  better  form 
and  finer  condition,  the  five  entries  in  the  open  class  for 
twenty-four  blooms  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties 
making  a  iiisplay  second  to  none  Ibis  season,  Mr.  W.  Higgs, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Uankey,  Fetcham  Park,  Leatherhead, 
occupying  the  premier  position  with  a  superb  set.  Specially 
handsome  were  Duchess  of  Fife,  Charles  Blick  (phenomenal), 
W.  Higgs,  Lndy  laabel,  C.  H.  Curtis,  May  Phillips,  Mildred 
Lyne,  Hanwell  Glory,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Ma  Perfection,  Mme. 
Ferlat,  Mrs.  A.  Dighton,  and  George  Lock.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Drake,  drdift,  was  second  with  a  very  heavy  and  even  lot  of 
globular  ttowers  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Alderman,  gardener  to  Mr. 
J.  D  Ellis.  J. P.  ;  fourth,  Mr.  C.  Cmuka,  gardener  to  the 
Duwav-er  Lady  Uindlip,  Droitwich,  with  large  though  less 
globular  bl'iums. 

For  twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Higgs  was 
again  first  with  a  splendid  stand.  Duchess  of  Fife,  C.  Blick, 
W.  Higgs,  and  Frank  Hammond  being  noteworthy  speci- 
mens ;  Mr.  Crooks  was  second  with  blooms  of  good  size 
though  lacking  finish. 

For  six  incuived  blooras,  distinct,  Mr.  Crooks  was  placed 
first  of  the  two  entrants,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Harrison  with 
smaller  and  less  even  flowers. 

Japanese  blooms  were  superbly  shown  in  the  open  classes, 
the  premier  class  being  one  for  twenty-four  blooms  in  not 
less  than  eighteen  varieties.  Of  the  five  competitors  Mr. 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Bn-mham  Fruit  Farm,  Chippenbam,  led  the 
van  with  a  grand  and  heavy  lot  of  blooms  cf  good  colour, 
capital  foim,  and  beautifully  fresh.  Remarkably  handsome 
were  the  flttwers  of  Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis  (grand).  Mis  J.  Lewis, 
Valerie  Gree'>ham,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Sensation,  W.  R.  Church, 
Bessie    Godfrey    (lovely),    J.    H     Silsbury,    Mrs.    Whereat, 


Calvat's  00,  Mme.  Herrewege,  and  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli. 
Mr.  Higgs  followed  closely  with  a  heavy  lot  of  blooms,  but 
less  fresh  and  <jf  poorer  colour  than  those  in  the  leading 
stand  ;  third,  Mr.  Crooks,  who  was  only  just  outdistanced  by 
the  last-named  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Alderman,  with  a  capital  series. 

Oidy  two  exhibits  were  staged  in  the  class  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Crooks  leading  with  a  fine 
lot,  and  Mr.  Vallis  followed  closely  with  a  stand  of  blooms 
of  almost  equal  (jnality. 

For  six  Japanete  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Crooks  was  again 
placed  in  the  leading  position  with  a  very  nice  set  of  flowers ; 
second,  Mr.  Drake,  with  a  capital  exhibit. 

A  class  for  one  vase  containing  five  Japanese  blooms  was 
not  a  success,  and  northern  societies  appear  to  need  a  good 
illustration  of  how  to  make  a  display  of  large  blooms  in 
vases.  In  this  case  Mr.  T,  Lucas,  gardener  to  Mr.  R. 
Wigfull,  was  placed  first  wiih  blooms  of  Miss  Nellie 
Pockett;  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  gaidener  to  Miss  Roberts,  Park 
Grange,  second,  with  Mr.  T.  Carrington  ;  Mr.  W.  Green 
third  with  Mrs.  Barkley  ;  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Abbott,  gardener  to 
Mr.  J.  G.  Graves,  fourth. 

Plants 
in  the  district  classes  were  nicely  shown,  althouch  not 
numerous.  For  thiee  trained  specimens  (incuived)  Mr.  ^-V. 
Topham,  gaidener  to  Aldeiman  J.  Smith,  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  staging  three  pretty  plants,  representing  Mrs. 
George  Bundle,  Mr.  George  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Di.xon  in 
pleasing  form. 

For  three  trained  specimens  (Japanese),  Mr.  Topham  led 
with  three  handsome  specimens  of  Viviand  Morel,  Charles 
Davis,  and  Lady  Hanham,  clothed  with  foliage  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  pots,  and  the  flowers  were  large  and  of  good 
form  ;  second,  Mr.  Abbott,  who  exhibited  a  capital  trio. 

The  Pompons  were  not  very  interesting,  but  the  class  for 
three  plants  of  single  varieties  were  charmingly  represented. 
In  this  instance  Mr.  Topham  was  again  winner  of  the  first 
prize. 

A  very  attractive  display  was  made  by  the  three  competitors 
in  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanlbeniunis,  interaperhcd 
with  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  on  a  space  not  exceeding 
S6  square  feet,  and  arranged  with  a  frontage  representing 
three  semi-circular  bays.  In  this  instance  Mr.  Abbott  was 
a  good  first,  having  heavy  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  with 
Crotons,  Bamboos,  Palms,  Grevilleas,  Dracienas,  Ferns,  and 
other  foliage  plants  all  pleasingly  disposed  ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Baker, 
gardener  to  Alderman  G.  Senior,  was  second  with  a  taste- 
fully arranged  group,  in  which  oiiginal  ideas  of  setting  up 
were  conspicuous  ;  Mr.  T.  Lygo,  an  amateur,  was  placed 
fourth. 

A  CO  feet  group,  open  to  amateurs  and  cottagers,  was  a 
very  praiseworthy  competition,  excellent  exhibits  being  set 
up.  First  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Charles  Cook,  with  large 
Chrysanthemums  rather  formally  arranged  and  a  pleasing 
assortment  of  Crotons  and  other  foliage  plants.  Extremely 
pretty  was  the  second  prize  group  from  Mr.  P.  F.  Burton, 
and  one  of  merit  secured  third  prize  for  Mr.  H.  T.  Hoadland. 

The  Aftiiiated  Societies' compelitionswere  keenly  contested, 
the  class  for  tweniy-four  blooms,  twelve  incurved  and  twelve 
Japanese,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  finding  the 
Nether  Hallam  Society  leading  with  capital  incurved  blooms 
and  hardly  less  meritorious  Japanese.  The  Sun  Iim  Chry- 
santhemum Society  was  second  with  good  Japanese  nnd  less 
even  incurved  blooms,  and  the  Chesterfleld  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  third. 

In  a  smaller  class  for  half  the  number  of  blooms  of  the  two 
types  the  Sun  Inn  Society  was  first,  the  Nether  Hallam 
Society  second,  and  the  Mexboro'  and  District  Society  third. 

Tee  District  Classes 
for  cut  blooms  are  always  well  contested,  and  the  fiowers 
always  of  a  high  standard  of  quality.    The  most  interesting 
were  : — 

Twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct.— First,  Mr.  Alderman, 
with  good  and  evenly-built  flowers ;  second,  Mr.  Charles 
Scott,  gardener  to  Mr  J.  Colley,  also  in  good  form. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct.— First,  Mr.  Alderman, 
with  heavy  flowers  ;  second,  Mr.  Scott ;  third,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Nelson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  A.  Barnes. 

Six  incurved  blooms,  distinct.— Fiist,  Mr.  Alderman,  for 
large  and  deeply-built  blooms;  second,  Mr.  Scott,  for  an 
even  set;  third,  Mr.  Nelson. 

Six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct.— In  this  class  Mr.  Alderman 
again  excelled  with  large  and  fresh  flt)wers  of  good  colour, 
Mr.  Spencer  being  second,  and  Mr.  Nelson  again  third. 

Six  liunches  Ptimpons  in  not  less  than  four  varieties  were 
all  freely  grown  and  very  pretty-— First,  Mr.  Lucas,  with 
handsome  bunches  ;  sec<m'l,  Mr.  R.  Agar,  gardener  to  Mr.  S. 
Roberts,  M.P.  ;  third,  Mr.  Scott. 

Six  iiuhchea  singles,  distinct,  was  also  a  charming  class. 
In  this  Mr.  Spencer  was  tirst  and  Mr.  Lucas  second  with 
large  bunches. 

Table  Decorations 
and  decorative  vases  were  each  pleasingly  illustrated.  The 
Rundle  family  of  incurved  Chrysanthemums  were  as  inter- 
esting as  ever.  The  classes  for  amateurs  and  cottagers  were 
contested  with  the  keenest  livalry,  and  these,  together  with 
exhibits  of  Grapes  and  Tomatoes,  made  a  grand  display. 
Messrs.  William  Arlindale  and  Son,  S.  W.  Seagrave,  Hiram 
Shaw  and  Son,  C.  A  Ellis,  and  Messrs.  Clibrau  made  magni- 
ficent trade  displays  that  were  greatly  admired. 

BROMLEY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
This  show,  which  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hall  on  Novem- 
ber 11  and  12,  was  in  every  way  a  success.  In  almost  all 
the  classes  there  was  good  competition.  In  the  class  for 
group  of  Chiysantbemums  in  pots  there  were  Ave  entries, 
Mr.  K.  Dove  taking  first  prize,  Mr.  J.  Willis  was  second,  and 
Mr.  A.  Owens  third. 

Cut  Blooms. 
In  the  competition  for  the  challenge  cup,  which  was  for 
twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Janpanese  blooms, 
there  were  three  entries.  Mr.  J.  E.  Poole,  gardener  to  A. 
G.  Uubbuck,  E-'q.,  took  first  with  a  grand  lot  of  blooms,  in 
which  S.  F.  Vallis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Elsie  Fulton,  Mafeking 


Hero,  Comtesse  de  I'Etoile,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Duchess  of 
File,  and  Miss  Nellie  Southam  were  among  the  best ;  Mr. 
C.  Payne,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Whittington,  Esq.,  took  second, 
and  Mr.  E.  Dove  third. 

In  the  class  for  nine  vases,  three  blooms  in  each,  there 
weie  three  exhibits,  Mr.  C.  Blick  taking  first  with  a  grand 
lot  of  blooms,  Mr.  J.  Stent  was  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Payne 
third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved  there 
were  five  entiles,  Mr.  C.  Blick  being  first  with  well-finished 
blooms  of  great  size,  among  them  being  Vicar  of  Leather- 
head, Godfrey's  Sensation,  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco,  Mrs. 
S.  F.  Vallis,  C.  Blick,  Miss  E.  Seward,  and  Airs.  F. 
Hudson  ;  Mr.  J.  Line  was  second,  and  Mr  J.  King 
third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved  blooms  there  were  six 
entries.  Mr.  J.  King  was  first,  Mr.  J.  Lyne  second,  and 
Mr.  W.  Pascoe  thiid. 

For  twelve  Japanese  blooms  there  were  seven  entries. 
Mr.  C.  Blick  was  first  with  fine  blooms  of  Mme.  Paolo 
Radaelli,  Leilia  Filkins,  and  others  previously  named  ;  Mr. 
W.  Pascoe  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  King  third. 

Six  large  Anemone-floweied  :  Mr.  W.  Pascoe  was  first, 
Delmare,  Descartes,  and  Owen's  Perfection  being  very  fine  ; 
Mr.  Lyne  second,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Lees,  gardener  to  R.  de  Q. 
Quincey,  Esq  ,  third. 

In  the  class  for  six  incurved,  any  one  variety,  there  were 
eleven  entries,  Mr.  T.  E.  Brown,  gardener  to  S.  P.  Page, 
Esq.,  being  flrst  with  flue  blooms  of  C.  H.  Curtis  ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  King,  with  Duchess  of  Fife;  third,  Mr.  C.  Govier, 
gardener  to  J.  Small,  Esq.,  with  good  blooms  of  Mme. 
Ferlat. 

In  the  class  for  six  Japanese,  one  variety,  there  were  only 
three  entries,  Mr.  J.  King  being  first  with  Mme.  Carnot; 
second,  Mr.  C.  Blick,  with  Dorothy  Pywell  ;  third,  Mr.  C. 
Juidau.  with  .Mrs.  Mease. 

For  six  blooms  of  C.  H.  Curtis  there  were  five  entries,  all 
fine  blooms,  MP.  Pascoe  was  first;  second,  Mr.  E.  Legg ; 
third,  Mr.  King. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  four  varieties,  there  were 
six  entries  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Stent  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Lyne  ;  third, 
Mr,  J.  E.  Poole. 

In  the  class  for  six  vases  of  singles,  five  blooms  in  each, 
there  were  some  very  attractive  exhibits:  First,  Mr.  H. 
Redden,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Bird,  E^q,,  with  some  pretty 
varieties,  among  which  were  F.  Redden  (deep  rose-pink), 
Crown  Jewel,  and  Mrs.  Forbes;  second,  Mr.  J,  B.  Lees; 
tbiid,  Mr.  C.  Joidan,  gardener  to  H.  Hoskier,  Eaq. 

Ill  the  class  for  a  gi'oup  of  miscellaneous  plants  there  were 
three  very  good  exhibits,  Mr.  J.  Lyne  being  first  with  a 
choice  arrangement  of  Orchids,  Clerodendron  falUx,  Kalan- 
choe  flammea,  &c.  Mr.  J.  King  was  a  good  second,  aud  Mr. 
J.  Stent  third. 

In  the  class  for  nine  table  plants  there  were  five  entries  : 
First,  Mr.  T.  King ;  second,  Mr.  Lyne  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Brown. 

In  the  amateur  classes  there  were  some  very  good  exhibits 
of  Chrysanthemums. 

The  classes  for  trays  of  vegetables  brought  f'Ut  some  good 
exhibits.  Fiuit  was  not.  extensively  shown,  Mr.  W".  Taylor 
was  first  f(  r  black  and  white  Grapes. 

Messrs.  Buid  and  Co.,  local  fiorists.  made  a  grand  display 
of  floral  ari-angements.  The  same  firm  also  decorated  the 
stage  most  etteclively.  Mr.  J.  J.  Chamberlain  also  bad  some 
pretty  arrangements  in  Chrysanthemums  and  other  flowers. 


LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION'S 
AUTUAIN    SHOW. 

The  twenty-fourth  autumn  exhibition  of  the  above  society 
was  held  in  the  Diill  Hall,  Edge  Hill,  on  the  11th  and  12th 
inst.,  the  reason  of  ibe  change  being  that  St.  George's 
Hall  was  not  available.  The  change  in  some  respects  pntved 
to  be  in  the  light  direction,  especially  in  the  matter  of  space 
and  light,  both  of  these  being  of  the  best.  To  counteract 
these  advantages  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town 
and  the  floor  and  general  view  of  ihe  building  were  gieatly 
inferior  to  the  lovely  interior  of  St.  George's  Hall.  The 
entries  proved  a  record,  and  it  would  have  been  ditticult  to 
have  found  space  under  the  old  provision. 

Plants. 

This  section  well  upheld  the  good  form  of  former  years,  in 
fact  it  is  questionable  whether  the  untrained  plants  were 
not  the  finest  yet  seen  at  these  shows. 

Four  large-flowered  trained  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  John 
Rose,  gardener  to  Mis.  Kitchen,  was  ti>  the  f.-re  with  well 
rtnisht-dplant-^of  Colonel  M.  B.  Smith,  Viviand  Morel,  Mrs.  G. 
Rundle.  and  Mrs.  Di-ton  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Hi  ehnian.  gtrdener 
to  W  Earle,  Esq.  One  large  flowering  plant,  Mr.  J.  Stoney, 
gardener  to  F.  N.  Gossage,  Esq.,  was  succe8?fnl  with  a 
heavily  flowered  untrained  plant.  Three  Pompons :  First, 
Mr.  W.  Wilson,  gardener  to  H.  Cunningham,  Esq.  Six 
naturally  grown  plants  :  First,  Mr.  E.  Wharton,  gardener  to 
J.  Findlay,  Esq.,  with  good  forms. 

Group  of  Clirysanthemums,  Mr.  G  Osborne,  gardener  to 
Dr.  Cooke,  led  with  a  go'>d  arrangement,  in  which  small 
Crotunsand  Pulms  proved  efi'ective. 

Cdt  Blooms. 

These  generally  proved  a  pleasing  surprise  to  the  lovers  of 
the  Autumn  Queen.  It  was  generally  considered  that  after 
the  dull  wet  autumn  the  flowers  would  l)e  lacking  in  sub- 
stance and  drpih,  but  this  was  not  so,  for  wiihout  doubt 
Mr.  J.  Davis,  gaidener  to  E.  Ellis,  Esq  ,  Neswall,  set  up  the 
Hnest  lot  yet  staged  at  the  societ.v's  exhil-ition.  This 
favoured  position  was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  varieties;  Mr.  F.  Youi'g  was  seaond ;  Mr. 
G  Haigh,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  H.  Tale,  Bart.,  third  ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Barlier  the  remaining  award.  It  was  most  oitflcult  to 
select  the  beat  blooms  in  the  premier  collection  where  all 
wee  HO  good. 

Eighteen  incurved  :  First,  Mr.P.  Green,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Gee,  with  an  excellent  lot ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Osborne, 
gardener  to  T.  Woodseud,  Esq. 
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Twelve  incurved:    First,  Mr.  T.  Clarke,  gardener  to  J  table  of  Orchi'ls,  in  which  were  some  fine  forms  of  Oncidiuni 

Clarke,  Es(|.     Eighteen  Japanese  :  Mr  C.  Jones,  gardener  to  varicosuni,  Lycaste  Skinnerii,  Cyrabidiura  traceyanuni  &c 

E.  Evans,   E^q.,  led  with  a  showy  box,  followed  by  Mr.  P.  Mr.    W.    Rowlands  showed    Begonia  Oloire  de  Lorrairie  of 

Greene.     'I'welve  Japanese:   Mr.  T.   Clarke  won   with  fine  tine  colour  and  substance;  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  cut  Chrysanthe- 

massive  blooms.  mums;  Mr.  John  Robson,  a  charming  bank  of  (.'arnations  • 

Six    Anemones:     First,    Mrs.    Vlasto    with    well-formed;  Messrs.   Dicksons,    stove   and   greenhouse  plants-    Mes^-rs' 

flowers.     Six  rettexed  :  First,  Mr.  E.  Wharton,  also  for  twelve  T  Davies  and  Co.,  a  tine  display  of  Lily  of  the  V'allev.  Heaths 

Pompons.      Six  vases   of     single   varieties:    First,    Mr.   J.  conifers,  &c.  ;  Mr.  H    Middlehmst,  collection  of" potatoes 


Stoney ;  and  for  six  vases  Japanese,  Mr.  James  Williams  was 
to  the  fore. 

Fruit. 
This  was  an  important  feature  of  the  show,  although  the 
entries  were  less  than  usual,  and  the  want  of  colour  showed 
the  effects  of  the  season 


includine  many  new  kinds  ;   Messrs.  Sutton,  with  their  new 
Potato  Discovery. 

KIDDERMINSTER    AND    DISTRICT. 

The  autumn  show  of  the  Kidderminster  and  District  Horti- 
Six  dishes  of  fi'uit.  distinct :  Mr.  Ci.  Hammond,  cardener  ,  cultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  10th  and 
toCoIone!  R  Ireland  Blackburne,  Hale.staginggood  Muscatof  llth  inst.  Countess  Heauchamp,  accompanied  by  Earl 
Alexandria  and  Madrestield  Court  tirapes,  with  good  Apples  Heauchamp,  performed  the  opening  ceremony  befoie  a 
and  Pears  ;  Mr.  J.  Skitt,  eardener  to  Mrs.  Bright,  second.  i  brilliant  and  representative  tratbering.  They  were  received 
Two  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  CJrapes  :  Mr.  J.  W.  ,  at  the  Hall  by  Sir  A.  F.  Godsnn,  M.P.,  the  presidt-nt  of  the 
Kaynes  won  with  large  bunches  finely  coloureil.  society.  Dr.  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

ami  other?.  On  behalf  of  the 
society  .Mj?s  Gibbins  presented 
Cnuntens  Beauchamp  with  an 
exquisite  shwwer  bouquet 
n.nip<i=ed  of  Orchids  and 
Carnatitns. 

The  airrttigements  for  the 
show  were  perfectly  eairie.l 
out  by  Mr.  A.  Claik,  Mr.  W. 
C.  Sadler,  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  Fruit  was 
poor  and  scarce,  but  the  Chry- 
santhemums, groups  of  flower- 
ing piantf.  and  vegetables 
were  most  meritorious,  ami 
were  favourably  commenled 
upon  by  the  judges.  With 
the  sole  exception  of  fruit,  the 
entries  constituted  a  record. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums Mr.  1).  R.  Dixr.n.  gar- 
dener tn  Viscount  Cohham, 
Ilagley  Hall,  was  the  winner 
of  the  first  prize,  Mr.  H. 
Buhner,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Summeihill, 
being  placed  second. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of 
flowering  plants  there  were  a 
large  number  of  entries.  Mr. 
A.  Best,  gardener  to  E.  J. 
Morton,  E<q.,  Wolverley,  was 
awanled  the  first  prize  for  an 
attractive  exhibit,  Mr.  H 
r.ulmer  being  second,  and 
Mr  D   R.  Dixon  third. 

For  three  sperimen  plants, 
not  disbudded.  Mr.  H.  Bulmei 
was  flrst,  but  the  ert'ect  of  each 
of  the  exhibits  in  this  class 
was  marred  by  an  overuse  of 
stakes.  Le  Grand  Draeon  was 
the  most  n()tew(.rthy  variety 
grown  in  this  manner.  Cut 
blooms  were  much  in  evidence, 
and,  as  nearly  all  these  were 
staged  in  special  vases  pn)- 
vided  by  the  society,  the  efltect 
was  good  in  the  extreme. 

F<.r  twenty-four  blooms, dis- 
tinct, twelve  Japanese,  twelve 
incurved,  Mr.  D.  Th.-mas, 
gardener  to  the  Rev  R.  S.  P. 
Chesshire,  had  a  tirand  even 
lot  of  flowers.  For  twelve 
distinct  Japanese.  Mr.  D.  R. 
Dixon  was  the  winner  of  the 
lirst  prrze,  Mr.  A.  LI- 'yd. 
■jjtrdentr  to  L.  Kitchen.  vAq., 
Bewdley,  being  an  e.vcellenL 
second. 

In     the    class    for     twelve 

blooms  of  any   variety   there 

was     keen     ctpmpetition,    the 

tirst   prize    going    lo    Mr.    R. 

Ilambronk,  gardener  to  G  M. 

Brown- Wesr  head,    Esq.,     Lea 

Castle,    who    was    clo.sely  fcd- 

lowed  by  Me.  S.  Mc  Phihiraey, 

gardener    to    G.    E.    Wilson, 

Esq.,    Park   Hall,    while  Mr. 

D.  R.  Dixon  was  third. 

*  Mr.    D.    Thomas    was   first 

for      twelve       blooms,       six 

^.    ^  ,,     „,  Japanese    and    six    incurved. 

Fust,  Mr.  Thomas  Reid,  i  staging  splendid   flowers  of  W.   R.    Church,   E.   Molyneux. 

'and   Phcebus  in  the  firmer  section,  while  Mme.  M.  Liger 

and  Matthew  Russell  were  the  best  incurved. 

For  six  Japanese  Mr.  R.  Hambrook  led,  W^  R.  Church, 
Australian  Gold,  and  Nellie  Pockett  being  especially  notice- 
able. The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  H.  Mallhew.s,  gardener 
to  E.  Collens,  Esq.,  Stourpurt.  Floral  exhibits  were  gootl. 
especially  the  bouquets  and  table  decoration,  the  chief 
winners  being  Mr.  G,  Barrett,  Mr.  A.  Best,  and  Mr.  D. 
Talbot. 

Cyclamens  wtre  well  shown,  as  also  were  Ferns  and 
table  plants,  but  Primulas  were  poor.  In  the  classes  for 
amateurs,  Mr.  B.  Howard.  Kidderminster,  won  all  the  flrst 
prizes  for  Chrysanthemums  in  the  face  ot  keen  competition, 
a  really  meritorious  performance.  With  the  sole  exception 
of  Grapes,  fruit  was  poor  throughout,  but  vegetables  in  all 
sections  were  excellent.  The  premier  collection  was  staged 
by  Mr.  D.  R.  Dixon. 

NON-COJIl'ETITIVE  EXHIBtTS. 

Araagnificent  collection  of  fruit  was  staged  by  Messrs.  W. 


(Othf 


HOW    THE    VINE    IS   TRAINED    IS    MARKET    NURSERIES. 

con<h'tions  being  equal,  the  Vine  u-ill  yield  better  crops  of  Grapes  and  live 
lunger  when  it  han  two  stems  than  u'ken  restricted  to  one.) 


Two  bunches,  any  other  black 
gardener     to     D.    Wilson,    Esq.,    with     large    bunches    of 
Barbarossa. 

Two  bunches  of  Muscat :  First,  Mr.  W.  Wilson  with  well- 
finished  examples. 

Two  bunches  any  other  white  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Skitt  won 
with  Golden  Queen. 

Four  bunches,  two  black  and  two  white:  First,  Mr.  J. 
Skitt,  who  secured  the  chief  award  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Mrs.  Pince  in  good  form  ;  Mr.  G.  Hammond 
second. 

Four  dishes  dessert  Pears  :  Mr.  H.  Reynolds,  gardener  to 
W.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  had  the  best. 

Six  dishes  dessert  Apples  :  Mr.  J.  Lee  won  with  good 
coloured  examples.  This  exhibitor  also  scored  eight  dishes 
of  culinary  and  most  of  the  other  classes. 

Non-competitive. 

These  formed  an  interesting  addition,  certificates  of  merit 

being  awarded  to   Mestis.  J.  Cowan    and  Co.,  for  a  tine 


B.  Rowe  and  Son,  Barbourne  Nursery.  Worcester,  comprising 
handsome  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  A  splendid  lot  of 
trees  and  fruit  of  the  new  Apple  King  Edward  VII.  was 
staged,  and  this  was  civeu  a  certificate  of  merit.  Several 
most  promising  .seedlings  were  noted,  particularly  a  cross 
between  Alfriston  and  Blenheim  Orange. 

R.  B.  Marrin,  Esi|..  JI  P  ,  Overbury  Court,  Tewkesbury 
(gardener,  Mr.  Harvey),  and  Alfred  Baldwin,  Esq.,  M.P,, 
Wilden  House.  Stourport  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Walters) 
respectively  sent  fine  collections  of  Chrysanthemums,  and 
were  awarded  the  society's  special  certificate  On  both  days 
the  hall  was  thr.pnged  with  visitors,  with  the  result  that  a 
profit  of  over  t:25  wa.s  realised. 


CHESTER  PAXTON  SOCIETY. 
It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  this  and  the  Liverpoo' 
Society  clash,  as  they  are  both  of  sutflcient  importance  to 
attract  visitors  from  a  distance.  The  present  show  was  of 
the  usual  good  form,  well  arranged,  and  of  an  inlerestnig 
character.  Owing  to  pressure  upon  oui' space  only  the  flrst 
pi  ize-winners  can  be  given  except  in  the  moat  important 
classes. 

Froit 

Dessert  Apples.  —  Ribstcm  Pippins,  Mr.  J.  Saunderson ; 
Cox'a  Orange  Pippin,  Mr.  J.  Saunderson;  King  of  Pippins, 
Mrs.  Rolt;  Allington  Pippin,  Mr.  W.  G.  Townsend  Currie  ; 
Gapcoigne's  Scarlet,  Rev.  L  Gainet  ;  Blenheim  Orange,  Mr. 
J.  Saundeison  ;  American  Mother,  Mr.  W.  G  Tuwnsend 
Currie  ;  Dutch  Mignonne,  Mr.  J.  Saunderson  ;  any  other 
raid-season,  Mr.  J.  Saunderson;  any  othtr  late,  Northern 
Spy,  from  Mr.  T.  Gibbons  Frost. 

Dessert  Pears.— Marie  Louise,  Mr.  W.  G.  Townsend  Currie  ; 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Rev.  L.  Garnet  ;  Doyenn^  du  Comice, 
Rev.  L.  Garnet;  Glon  Morceau,  Rev.  L.  Garnet;  Beurr^ 
Dicl,  Mr.  Charles  Threlfall  ;  Winter  Nelis,  Mr.  W.  G.  Town- 
send  Currie  ;  any  other  sort  in  ripe  condition,  Emile  d'Heyst, 
Rev.  L.  Garnet ;  any  other  late  variety,  Rev.  L,  Garnet ; 
kitchen  variety,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  Sir  George  Mey- 
brick,  Bart. 

Kitchen  Apples.-  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Mr.  Thomas  Day; 
Xewtou  Wonder,  Rev.  L.  Gainet;  Mere  de  Manage,  Miss 
Hnmberston  ;  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Mr.  Thomas  Day ; 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  Rev.  Canon  Robins  ;  Wareham  Russet, 
Mr.  T.  R.  Flemming. 

Dessert  .\pples,  six  distinct  sorts  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Saunder- 
son, with  a  very  good  lot ;  second,  Rev.  L.  Garnet. 

Kitchen  Apples,  twenty-four  distinct  varieties:  First,  Rev. 
L.  Garnet,  the  finest  heiii<r  Scarlet  Pearmain,  American 
Mother,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Burr  Knott,  Melon  Apple,  &c.  ; 
second,  Mr.  R.  R.  Salmon. 

Cooking  Apples,  twelve  distinct  varieties:  First,  Mr.  J. 
SanndersfUi,  with  fine  fruits.  Six  varieties;  First,  Mr.  T. 
Gibbons  Frost. 

In  the  classes  open  to  farmers  an^l  those  not  employing  a 
gardener  the  leading  winners  were  Messrs.  George  Faulkner, 
J.  Wrench,  Fiank  L  Rawlings,  J.  B.  Carter,  Henry  Large, 
J.  C.  Thornton,  and  J.  Powell. 

Six  red  Tomatoes:  Mr.  R.  F.  Bonnalie. 

Two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  :  First,  Mr.  John   Dutton, 
gardener  to   E.    Dixon,   Esq.,   wirh    Black   Alicante.      Two 
bunthes  of  while  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Pilgrim,  gardener  to  Sir  G. 
Meybiick,  Bart.,  wiih  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Chrysanthemums. 

Group  of  plants,  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties :  First, 
Mr.  T.  Gilbert,  gaideiier  to  T.  Gibbons  Frost,  Esq.,  with  a 
fine  lot  of  blooms.  Mr.  G.  Stubbs,  gardener  to  Major 
MacGillycuddy,  was  a  splendid  second. 

Group  of  singles:  First,  Mr.  A.  Ellis,  gardener  to  Dr. 
Lawrence;  Mr.  G.  Stubbs  again  being  second. 

Eiehteen  cut  flowers,  six  varieties,  Japanese,  to  he  shown 
in  vases:  Mr.  Charles  Threlfall  led,  having  good  blcoms  of 
Vicar  of  Lealherhead,  Matthew  Smith,  Mme.  Gustave 
Henry,  tfec. 

NON-COMPETITn'E. 

Messrs.  Clibran  staced  a  splendid  lot  of  Celosiaa  in  very 
fine  colour ;  Messrs.  Dickson  showed  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants;  Mr.  McHatlie,  wreaths  and  decorative  plants.  Mr. 
N.  F.  Barnes,  gaidener  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  sent  a 
magnificent  table  of  fruit,  c^^niprising  a  dozen  hunches  of 
Grapes  in  baskets  and  on  stands,  Melons,  and  flfiy  or  sixty 
dishes  of  highly-finished  Apples  and  Pears,  the  table  beauti- 
fully interspersed  with  cut  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
flowers. 

Mrs.  Welsby  secured  the  premier  award  for  the  table 
decoration  in  a  stnmg  class  of  ten  competitors,  using  Tea 
Roses  on  long  s*em^. 

Mr.  G.  Miln,  as  usual,  carried  out  efficiently  the  secre- 
tarial duties. 

WINCHESTER. 

In  (he  Guildhall  the  twenty-first  annual  autumn  show  was 
hehlon  the  llth  and  l'2lh  inst.  The  entries  in  cut  blooms 
were  not  so  numerous  as  in  some  seasons  past,  but  the 
quality  was  quite  up  to  the  average.  Plants  were  capitally 
shown,  the  classes  devoted  to  the  ladies'  vases,  stands,  &c., 
were  quite  a  feature.  Fruit,  especially  Grapes,  were  excel- 
lent. Vegetal)les  were  numerous  and  good.  The  arrange- 
ments were,  as  usual,  quite  of  the  best,  under  the  skilful 
guidance  of  Mr.  C.  Shenton,  the  hon.  secretary,  aided  by  an 
etflcient  committee. 

Cut  Blooms. 

The  principal  class  was  that  for  forty-eight,  half  to  be 
incurved  and  the  remainder  Japanese.  For  the  handsome 
prizes  off^ered  there  was  but  cue  entry,  that  from  Mr.  W. 
Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.,  Ctrnstiles,  Twyford, 
Winchester,  who  staged  in  both  sections  typical  blooms. 
Especially  fine  were  F.  S.  Vallis,  W.  R.  Church,  Lord  Ludlow, 
H.  Stowe,  Edith  Hnphes,  C.  H,  Curtis,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Uanwell  Glory. 

For  thiity-six  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  twenty-four 
varieties,  Mr.  J.  Wasley,  eardener  to  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq., 
Sherfleld  Manor,  Basingstoke,  won  quite  easily  with  hai.d- 
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some  examples  of  Matthew  Smith,  Mme.  Carnot,  C.  Penford, 
Mrs.  J.  Cleeve,  Mrs.  H.  Emmerton,  J.  C.  Neville,  Mrs.  G. 
Lawrence,  Edwin  Molyneux,  and  others.  Mrs.  Neville  was 
second  with  blooms  a  triHe  smaller  all  through. 

In  a  class  fur  twelve  Japanese  distinct,  Mr.  L.  Dawes, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Agilvie,  Hambledon,  secured  the  leading 
award  with  excellent  hlooms  ;  Mr.  R.  J.  Ransom,  gardener 
to  C.  A.  Linzee,  Esq.,  Elm  Lodge,  Bishop  Sutton,  second. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  eight 
varieties,  the  cumpetition  was  keen.  Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh, 
gardener  to  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Morton  House.  Kingsworthy, 
Winchester,  was  distinctly  ahead  with  large,  fully-developed 
flowers.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  gardener  to  Canon  Valpy,  The  Close, 
Winchester,  was  a  good  second. 

Mr.  A.  Marsh  secured  the  leading  place  for  twelve 
incurved. 

Japanese  in  vases  were  well  represented.  Mr.  Wasley 
won  for  three  blooms  each  of  nine  varieties  with  large, 
highly-coloured  examples  ;  Mr.  Neville  was  a  good  second. 

For  six  varieties  Mr.  Marsh  won  with  an  excellent  set; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Adams,  gardener  to  Colonel  Dickins,  Edge 
Hill,  Winchester;  Mr.  F.  Smith  a  close  third. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  Mr.  E.  Yarrow,  3S,  North  Walls, 
Winchester,  staged  a  remarkably  fine  stand  of  twelve 
Japanese,  winning  first  prize  quite  easily. 

Plants  were  numerous  and  gdod.  h\)v  a  group  of  Chrysan- 
themums in  a  space  S  feet  by  7  feet,  the  quality  of  the 
blooms  to  be  the  leading  feature,  three  entered,  and  as  all 
were  good  the  display  on  one  side  of  tlie  hall  was  good.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Pittman,  gardener  to  Mrs.  H.  Curtis,  Oakwood,  Otter- 
bourne,  was  first  with  dwarf  plants  well  clothed  with 
foliage,  carrying  good  blooms,  especially  of  incurved  varie- 
ties ;  second,  Mr.  Pearce,  gardener  to  H.  E.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Northgate  Place,  Winchester;  third,  Mr.  E.  Stone,  gardener 
to  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Haigh,  The  Close,  Winchester. 

Plants  for  conservatory  decoration,  dwarf  and  having 
good  blooms,  with  good  foliage,  are  much  encouraged  here.  I 
For  nine  distinct,  in  9-inch  pots,  Mr.  G.  Adams  was  first 
with  typical  examples.  For  nine  plants,  white  and  yellow 
varieties,  Mr.  Adams  was  ajiain  the  most  successful,  with 
grand  examples  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Judson,  Mrs.  Lewis, 
Mrs.  Greenfield,  and  Mme.  Carnot,  averaging  2  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  carrying  blooms  quite  up  to  exhibition  form.  Mr. 
H.  Gigg,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  M.  Moorsom,  Winchester,  was 
a  close  second. 

Miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  quite  a 
feature.  Mr.  E.  Long,  gardener  to  F.  C.  Burch,  Esq., 
Winchester,  was  an  easy  first  with  choice  Orchids  tastefully 
associated  with  suitable  foliage  plants.  Primulas,  Cycla- 
mens, Begonias,  and  table  plants  were  grandly  shown. 

Fruit  and  Vegetaules. 

Grapes  were  a  feature,  so  well  were  they  shown.  For 
three  bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J. 
Willis  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey,  was  first 
with  capital  examples  of  Mrs.  Pince,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Alicante ;  Mr.  G.  Wasley  second  ;  Mr.  J.  Hughes, 
gardener  to  P.  Ralli,  Esq..  Twyford  Lodge,  Winchester,  third. 

For  two  bunches  Mr.  Wasley  with  really  fine  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  was  first,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Mitchell  with 
Mrs.  Pince  for  second  place. 

Vegetables  were  numerous  and  good.  Mr.  G.  EUwood, 
gardenerto  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Swanmure  Park,  Bishop's 
Waltham,  won  first  place  in  collections  of  six  varieties 
(prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Toogood).  In  both 
classes  the  produce  was  very  fine.  Mr.  G.  Brest,  gardenerto 
F.  R.  Layland,  Esq.,  The  Vyne,  Basingstoke,  second  in  both 
classes. 

Messrs.  E.  Hillier  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Winchester, 
received  the  society's  gold  medal  for  a  wonderful  exhibit,  of 
Apples.  Golden  Spire,  Hillier's  Easter  Orange,  Newton 
Wonder.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  were 
especially  fine. 


HEREFORD    FRUIT    AND    CHRYSANTHEMUiM   SHOW. 

Members  of  this  society  may  well  be  concratulated  upon 
the  success  of  their  show,  which  was  held  at  Hereford  on  the 
4th  and  5th  inst.  in  the  Shire  Hall.  Hardy  fruit,  as  is 
invariably  the  case  here,  was  shown  in  great  (luantities,  and 
Apples  especially  were  of  exceptionally  good  riuality  when 
the  conditions  of  the  season  are  considered.  The  fruit  was 
of  good  average  size,  and  the  colour,  particularly  that  of  the 
Herefordshire  exhibits,  was  generally  very  good.  Of  late 
years  floral  decui-ations,  used  in  accordance  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  exhibitors,  have  been  allowed  to  l)e  employed 
in  staging  the  leading  collections  of  Apples,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  this  has  a  very  pleasing  effect  and  relieves  the 
otherwise  somewhat  stitt"  appearance  of  long  tables.  Chry- 
santhemums were,  perhaps,  better  staged  in  respect  to  the 
quality  of  the  bloom  than  has  hitherto  been  the  rule  at 
Hereford,  and  the  vase  section  of  these  was  decidedly 
attractive.  The  weather  on  both  days  was  very  favourable, 
and  the  show  was  visited  by  a  large  gathering  of  admiring 
patrons. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  12  feet  by  7  feet,  Mr. 
Whiting,  White  Cross  Nursery,  Hereford,  had  the  best  of 
two  exhibits  in  this  class.  Good  plants,  with  grand  blooms, 
were  well  put  together.  The  second  place  was  taken  by 
Mr.  S.  Jones,  gardener  to  T.  Llanwarne,  Esq.,  Ayleston  Hill, 
with  a  similar  group. 

For  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  flowering  and  ornamental 
foliage  plants  in  a  space  of  10  feet  by  7  feet,  Mr.  Hammond, 
gardener  to  H.  Godsell.  Esq.,  Stroud,  secured  chief  honours 
with  a  pretty  combination  of  Cypripediuras,  Cattleyas,  Den- 
drobiuras,  and  Begonias,  together  with  Palms,  Crotons, 
Ferns,  &c.  Mr.  Grindrod,  gardeuer  to  J.  Bates,  Esq.,  Whit- 
field, followed  closely. 

Cot  Blooms. 
Twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct  varieties :  Among  four 
exhibitors  in  this  class  Mr,  Samson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hope 
of  Whitney  Court,  was  placed  first  with  heavy,  flnely- 
coloured  blooms,  among  which  Kimberley,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham, 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Godfrey's  King,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Godfrey's 
Masterpiece,  and  Mrs.  Coombes  were  the  best.    Mi'.  Ham- 


mond was  a  close  second,  staging  fine  blooms  ;  and  Mr. 
Grindrod  was  a  good  third. 

Mr.  Samson  was  again  placed  first  with  twelve  blooms  of 
Japanese,  and  staged  similar  sorts  as  in  the  larger  class. 
Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Sir  James  Rankin,  Brynwyn,  was 
second.  Mr.  Froggatt,  gardener  to  P.  L.  Walker,  Esti., 
Belmont,  was  third.     There  were  six  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

In  a  class  for  six  vases  of  blooms  with  long  stems,  one 
variety  undisbudded  in  each  vase,  arranged  with  any  foliage, 
Mr.  Humphries,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Holme 
Lacy,  was  awarded  first  prize,  Mr.  Grindrod  second,  and  Mr. 
Froggatt  third. 

P'or  four  vases,  three  blooms  in  each,  of  distinct  varieties, 
Mr.  Samson  again  secured  leading  honours,  while  Mr. 
Whiting  was  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  Hammond  third. 

A  single  vase  of  any  variety,  arranged  with  any  foliage, 
brought  Mr.  Talbot,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Cornwall,  Moccas 
Court,  to  the  front,  with  Mr.  Humphries  following. 

Fruit. 
Collection  of  fruit,  six  dishes  :  Mr.  Grindrod  took  a  decided 
lead  in  this  class  with  capital  dishes  of  Gros  Colmar  and 
iluacat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Doyenne  du  Comice  Pears, 
King  of  the  Pippin  Apples,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Froggatt,  who  was  the 
only  other  exhibitor,  l>eing  placed  second.  Mr.  Grindrod 
was  also  a  leading  exhibitor  in  the  Grape  class  and  took  cliief 
place  both  in  a  class  for  white  varieties  and  that  for  any 
black  variety  (except  Gros  Colmar)  with  good  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Gros  Maroc.  Mr.  Froggatt  was 
first  for  Gros  Colmar,  and  Mr.  Grindrod  second.  The  last- 
named  exhibitor  also  secured  the  prize  offered  for  the  best 
bunch  of  Grapes  in  the  show  with  a  capital  bunch  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria. 

Collection  of  Apples,  not  to  exceed  fifty  dishes  :  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  the  well-known  Hereford  grower,  was  the  leading 
exhibitor  in  this  class,  and  staged  a  good  representative  loi 
of  the  best  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Bebington,  Cheshire,  was 
a  good  second,  and  had  excellent  dishes.  Messrs.  Pewtress 
Brothers,  Tillington  Nurseries,  Hereford,  were  placed  third 
with  an  almost  equally  good  lot  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Wootton  of  Byford  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  a  class 
for  thirty  dishes,  and  staged  excellent  fruits  of  Newton 
Wonder.  Cox's  Pomona,  Lord  Derby,  Golden  Noble,  Cornish 
Aromatic,  lic. 

A  class  for  twelve  dishes  of  dessert  and  twelve  dishes  of 
kitchen  Apples  attracted  five  competitors,  and  of  these  Mr. 
Jones,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Hazlehurst,  Esq.,  Morton  Court, 
was  awarded  the  premier  position,  and  staged  as  his  best 
dishes  Royal  Jubilee,  Loddington  Seedling,  Golden  Noble, 
Stirling  Castle,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  and  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. The  second  place  was  deservedly  taken  by  Mrs. 
Bashill. 

Twelve  dishes  of  culinary  varieties :  AVith  a  fine  lot  of 
large,  clean  fruits,  Mrs.  Bashill  gained  the  leading  place,  Mr. 
Jones  second,  and  Mr.  Nunn,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Woodhouse, 
Bnrghill  Court,  was  placed  third.  Mr.  Grindrod  was  awarded 
an  extra  prize  in  this  class. 

For  eight  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  Jones,  with  a 
capital  set  of  clean,  brightly-coloured  fruit,  came  to  the 
front ;  Mrs.  Bashill  was  a  near  second,  and  Mr.  Whiting, 
Credenhill,  third. 

The  single  dish  classes  for  leading  varieties  brought  some 
of  the  best  fruit  in  the  show.  Among  many  entries  in  each 
class  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Gatting,  Glewston  Court,  Ross, 
were  first  in  each  case  for  Cox's  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippins, 
and  also  for  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  For  Blenheim  Orange  and 
Braniley's  Seedling  Messrs.  Pewtress  Brothers  were  first ; 
Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  C.  King-King,  Esq.,  Bodenham,  was 
first  for  Dumelow's  Seedline  ;  Mr.  Lewis,  gardener  to  Major 
C.  C.  Hawkshaw,  first  for  Warner's  King  ;  and  similar  posi- 
tions were  taken  by  Mr.  Ballard,  Colwell,  for  Worcester 
Pearmain  ;  Mr.  Jones,  Morton  Court,  for  Newton  Wonder ; 
and  Mrs.  Bashill,  for  Peasgood's  Nonsuch. 

For  the  best  dish  of  culinary  Apples  in  the  show,  Mr. 
Whiting,  Credenhill.  won  with  a  grand  dish  of  Stirling 
Castle.  The  best  dish  of  dessert  Apples  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Campbell  and  Gatting,  large,  highly-coloured  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  ;  and  the  best  dish  uf  Pears  came  from  Mr. 
Humphries,  who  staged  Doyenn^  du  Comice. 

The  oiilv  collection  of  Pears  staged  in  a  class  for  twenty- 
four  dishes  was  an  excellent  one  arranged  by  Mr.  Humphries, 
Holme  Lacy.  For  twelve  dishes  Mrs.  Bashill  was  also  the 
only  exhibitor,  and  she  brought  grand  fruits  of  leading  kinds. 
Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  H.  L.  Lutwyche,  Esq.,  was  the 
successful  exhibitor  for  eight  dishes,  and  staged  good, 
clean  fruits. 

Trade  Exhibits. 
The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Company.  Hereford,  had  a  large 
display  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  excellent  condition,  as  well  as 
a  beautiful  stand  of  floral  designs  in  the  form  of  wreatlis, 
crosses,  bouquets,  composed  of  Orchids,  Lilies,  and  other 
choice  subjects,  and  a  good  collection  of  decorative  plants, 

Mr.  Watkius  staged  a  lung  table  of  choice  Cactus  Dahlias, 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  as  usual,  arranged  a  charming  stand  of  floral 
wreaths,  crosses,  bouquets,  and  similar  exhibits,  which 
attracted  much  attention.  He  also  staged  vases  of  decora- 
tive Chrysanthemums  with  a  display  of  pleasing  taste. 


tary  of  the  French  society,  advanced  towards  the  English 
visitors,  bidding  them  a  cordial  welcome  to  French  soil,  and 
expressing  the  thanks  of  his  society  for  the  visit.  He  then 
handed  to  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  as  foreign  secretary  of  the 
English  society,  a  silver  gilt  medal  mounted  on  a  crimson 
velvet  stand  with  a  small  tablet  attached  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  visit  of  the  English  society's  deputation. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  show  was  bright,  attractive,  and 
very  artistic.  Palms,  Ferns,  and  ornamental  foliage  plants 
were  freely  and  judiciously  employed  for  decorative  effect  in 
the  numerous  groups  set  up.  All  the  exhibits,  inclusive  of 
the  cut  blooms,  were  staged  in  the  beds  on  the  floor,  some 
of  the  minor  classes  for  cut  blooms  being  arranged  in  glass 
bottles  on  tables  in  the  upstairs  gallery. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.|  the  well-known  firm 
of  Parisian  nurserymen,  staged  several  charming  groups  of 
pot  plants,  and  were  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  the  display, 
which  contained  many  capital  examples  of  most  of  the 
well-known  standard  sorts  grown  in  this  country,  although 
there  were  many  others  but  little  kuowu  here.  These 
groups  were  effectively  arranged,  being  surrounded,  as  all 
others  in  the  show  were,  with  an  edging  of  green  turf 
about  a  foot  wide.  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  however,  varied  the 
character  of  their  exhibits  by  adding  a  fringe  of  a  pretty 
little  yellow  Pompon  Gerbe  d'Or,  behind  which  there  was  a 
broad  band  of  a  dwarf  rosy-coloured  decorative  Japanese 
called  Baronne  de  Vinols. 

Other  exhibitors  in  the  pot  plant  classes  were  numerous, 
some  of  the  displays  being  very  noteworthy,  but  being 
chiefly  from  local  exhibitors  there  would  be  but  little 
interest  to  our  readers  in  recapitulating  their  names  or  the 
varieties  shown. 

To  M.  Dagniaux  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  for  a  fine 
display  of  cut  blooms,  a  charming  group  decorated  with 
Maidenhair  Ferns,  and  at  various  intervals  several  large 
vases  tilled  with  immense  specimen  blooms.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  M.  Dougremont  for  a  collection  some- 
what resembling  the  other  in  style.  In  the  section  for  cut 
blooms  a  gold  medal  was  also  awarded  to  M.  Montigny  for  a 
collection  of  new  varieties  of  1902-3,  comprising  English, 
French,  and  Italian  seedlings. 

Seedlings  were  shown  in  grand  form  by  if.  Ernest  Calvat, 
to  whom  was  awarded  the  grand  Prix  d'Honneur.  Altogether 
there  were  about  twenty  of  the  large,  solid-looking  monster 
Japanese  for  wliich  this  grower  is  so  noted,  and  a  reference 
to  these  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

M.  A.  Nonin,  of  Paris,  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal  for 
seedlings,  showing  an  interesting  collection  of  moderately 
large-sized  blooms,  some  of  which  were  uncommonly  pro- 
mising, and  which  we  may  notice  later  in  the  season.  Among 
other  novelties  M.  Verhalk  exhibited  a  large  number  of  plants 
in  pots  of  a  sport  from  Wm.  Tricker.  The  variety  is  of  a 
rich  rosy  bronze  colour,  with  a  golden  centre  and  is  called 
Souvenir  de  Mme.  H.  CauUier. 

M.  Delobel  was  the  exhibitor  of  a  very  pretty  dinner-table 
decoration,  composed  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
vases,  baskets  tilled  with  Orchids,  White  Lilac,  Ferns, 
Violets,  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonia,  &c.  ;  a  gold  medal  was 
awarded  for  this.  A  like  award  was  made  for  a  charming 
floral  composition  by  M.  Deleselle,  and  among  other  con- 
tributors to  the  beauty  of  the  show  were  Messrs.  Leloup- 
Grimoux,  Mulnard  (Palms,  foliage  plants,  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots,  etc.),  Delannoy,  Van  der  Heede  (Begonias  and  Cycla- 
men), Rygole  (bush  plants  of  Chrysanthemums),  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  conference  was  held  in  the  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the 
local  horticultural  society,  when  M.  Viger  presided.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  members,  among  whom  we  noticed 
most  of  the  eminent  Continental  Chrysanthemum  men,  such 
as  MM.  Abel  Chatenay,  Ph.  Rivoire,  Montiguy,  Mulnard, 
Ernest  Calvat,  Brnant  of  Poitiers.  Galesloot  of  Amsterdam, 
Ernest  Fierens  of  Ghent,  Kozam-Buncharlat  Chabanne, 
Choulet  and  Dubreuil  of  Lyons,  Nonin,  Lionnet  and  Chaurfe 
of  Paris,  A.  Cordonnier  (both  father  and  son),  Cochet, 
Trutfant,  and  the  members  of  the  English  deputation  already 
mentioned,  besides  many  others. 

Papers  were  read  on  various  subjects  I'elating  to  insect 
pests  and  diseases  of  Chrysanthemums  and  their  remedies  ; 
discussions  ensued,  and  great  interest  was  taken  in  all  the 
proceedings. 

In  the  evening  at  seven  o'clock  a  grand  banquet  was  held. 
Here  again  M  Viger  presided  over  a  joyful  company,  gathered 
together  from  many  distant  parts  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
Queen  of  Autumn.  The  band  of  the  43rd  Regiment  of 
Infantry  played  selections  of  music  during  the  intervals 
between  the  speeches.  Decorations  were  bestowed 
several  gentleman  who  had  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
society,  and  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  by  Mr, 
Harman  Payne  responding  to  the  toast  of  the  foreign 
members  of  the  jury. 

On  the  second  day  there  was  a  further  meeting  of  the 
conference,  and  visits  to  local  nurseries  were  made.  Alto- 
gether the  gathering  was  a  most  enthusiastic  and  enjoyable 
one,  and  everyone  seemed  bent  on  doing  his  utm  )St  to 
promote  the  general  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  members 
present. 

PARIS. 

A  VERY  fine  Chrysanthemum  show,  the  best  we  have  yet 
seen  on  the  Continent,  both  for  quality  and  extent,  was  held 
on  November  4  to  11  in  the  large  greenhouses  on  the  Coura 
la  Reine,  Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  France.  Among  the  visitors,  of  whom  there 
must  have  been  many  thousands,  for  the  show  was  densely 
crowded,  we  noticed  groweis  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
showing  how  great  is  the  interest  in  the  ptjpular  flower  in  | 
France.  During  the  past  seven  years  great  progress  has  i 
been  made,  and  ihe  (jUHlity  of  the  plants  in  pots  and  the  cut 
blooms  was  of  a  veiy  high  order  of  merit.  The  exhibitors 
numbered  something  like  20u,  some  of  them  showing  in  several 
classes,  so  that  our  readtrs  will  see  we  cannot  pretend  to  do 
more  tlian  give  a  brief  superficial  sketch  of  the  show  as  a 
whole.     The  show  was  arranged  in  two  large  glass  structures 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
On  the  tlth  inst.  the  above-named  society  opened  its  eighth 
annual  exhibition  and  conference  in  the  Palais  Rameau  at 
Lille.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  pot  plants,  cut  blooms, 
and  miscellaneous  exhibits,  including  various  floral  composi- 
tions, vases,  baskets,  dinner-table  decorations,  and  the  like. 

The  ground  flo(»r  of  the  Palais  Rameau  was  cut  up  into  a 
series  of  paths  with  beds  slightly  raised  from  the  ground, 
intervening  an  arrangement  that  lent  itself  capitally  to  the 
free  circulation  of  visitors.  Many  of  these  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  from  Belgium,  from  Holland,  and  a 
deputation  was  present  from  the  English  National  Chysan- 
themnm  Society,  consisting  of  Messrs.  T  Bevan,  J.  H.  Witty, 
Harman  Payne,  and  Runchman.  An  interesting  presenta- 
tion took  place  almost  as  soon  as  the  English  visitors 
appeared  on  the  scene,  when  M.  Phillipe  Rivoire,  the  aecre-  j  onginally  belonging  to  the  International  Exliibition  of  1900. 
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For  present  purposes  they  were  connected  by  a  kind  of 
canvaa-cuvered  corridor,  so  that,  when  once  under  cover,  the 
visitor  cuuUI  ko  round  the  show  without  having  to  come  out 
into  the  open  a^ain.  Novelties  and  seedlings  were  numerous, 
and  the  tlural  committee  awarded,  to  our  mind,  an  unusually 
large  number  of  Urst-class  certificates,  one  exhibitor  securing 
no  fewer  than  twenty-four.  The  building  was  approached 
throuRh  a  kind  of  promenade,  arranged  with  seats  at 
intervals  and  lone  lines  of  miscellaneous  exhibits.  Trained 
fruit  trees  in  alt  kinds  of  shapes,  garden  pottery,  green- 
houses, frames,  and  many  other  exhibits  incidental  to  the 
gardening  art  were  ananged  on  both  sides  of  this  promenade 
in  great  variety. 

On  entering  the  building  our  attention  was  first  attracted 
by  the  sight  of  two  ttne  semi-circular  groups  of  plants  m 
pots— one  with  a  siiuare  front  ornamented  with  Carnations, 
and  the  other  shaped  in  a  similar  fashion,  but  the  front 
filled  in  with  plants  of  llegonia  Uloire  de  Lorraine.  These 
were  shown  by  M.Aug.  Nonin,  and  included  many  finely- 
flowered  plants  bearing  blooms  of  such  varieties  as  F.  ri. 
Vallis,  everywhere  staged  in  firdi-rate  condition ;  Jean 
Calvat,  new  ;  Mermaid,  Francois  Pilon,  a  large,  deep  golden- 
yellow,  much  used  in  these  Paris  iiroups  ;  Princesse  Alice  de 
Monaco,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Duchesse  d'OiIeans,  Rajah, 
golden-yellow  ;  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  of  which  there  were 
some  beantilully  coloured  blooms ;  Mabel  Morgan,  Sada- 
Yacco,  white  ;  Paris  19UU,  a  nicely  shaped  Japanese  incurved, 
butter-yellow  ;  Charles  .Schwarr,  a  new  crimson  of  bright 
reddish  hue;  Mrs.  Barklay,  Charles  Longley,  General 
Button,  very  large;  Miss  Alice  Byron,  Mr.  T.  Carrington, 
and  so  many  others  of  equal  merit  in  their  respective  colours 
that  we  cannot  enumerate  them. 

Around  these  two  groups,  and  sweeping  the  circle  entirely, 
a  wide  path  interveinng,  was  a  continuous  bank  of  plants  in 
pots  stHged  liy  M.  Magne,  in  which  we  noticed  many  e<iually 
fine  specimen  blooms,  but  perhaps  in  even  greater  variety 
than  in  the  exhibit  of  the  preceding. 

We  ntiw  pass  into  the  main  portion  of  the  first  large 
greeidiouse,  anil  are  at  once  struck  with  the  artistic  and 
€tfeclive  way  in  which  the  ground  plan  of  the  show  is  laid  out. 
All  the  exhibits,  excepting  the  fiuit,  which  was  on  tables 
and  in  some  cases  under  glass,  were  arranged  in  beds  on  the 
ground.  These  beds  were  cut  up  into  various  geometrical 
shapes,  intersected  with  wide  paths  to  allow  free  passage 
between  them.  The  plants  in  pots,  and  the  bottles  contain- 
ing the  cut  blooms,  were  covered  with  soil,  many  of  the  beds 
being  bordered  with  freely-flowered  Pompons,  and  the  whole 
display  forming  a  charming  winter  garden,  in  which  large 
Palms  and  Ferns  formed  a  conspicuous  part. 

Right  and  left  of  us  as  we  pass  in  under  the  main  roof  we 
notice  a  large  contribution  from  Messrs.  Leveiiue  et  flis, 
whose  groups  comprised  a  large  number  of  varieties,  many 
of  which  we  failed  to  recognise,  being  Continental  varieties 
from  raiseis  perhaps  whose  novelties  are  but  seldom  imported 
Into  this  country.  But  those  we  did  know  were  veiy  well 
done.  A  special  note  must  be  made  of  Lieut-Colonel 
Ducruiset,  the  Hnest  and  largest  new  yellow  Japanese  of  the 
season.  The  same  rtrra  also  had  a  very  pretty  e.xhibit  of 
Carnations  in  great  variety. 

Several  important  groups  came  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin- 
Andrieux  and  Co.,  who  staged  on  an  expanse  of  green  turf 
aome  plants  and  grtmps  of  Pompons  and  freely-flowered 
plants  of  Chrysanthemums,  forming  to  the  English  eye  quite 
an  original  effect.  Besides  these  there  were  two  side 
groups  of  plants  in  pots  in  whicli  great  variety  of  choice  was 
■displayed.  Here  we  saw  M.  Nicolas  Balu.  a  ttne  rich  deep 
yellow  ;  Electra,  a  bright  crimsou  variety,  very  useful  for 
grouping;  Princesse  Jeanne  Bonapaite,  pale  blush,  several 
of  the  firm's  new  seedlings,  and  others,  such  as  President 
Nonin,  Mermaid,  G.  J.  Warren.  R.  H.  Pearson.  Hairy 
Wonder,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  William  Seward,  F.  S.  Vallis 
^again  in  grand  form),  J.  K.  I'pton,  and  many  others 
previously  mentitmed  in  other  exhiliits. 

Other  exliibiturs  in  pot  plants  classes  were  far  too 
numernus  Id  mention,  many  of  the  lots  being  of  a  high 
order  of  merit,  and  showing  a  great  improvement  upon  past 
years'  productions. 

Several  medals  were  awarded  to  M.  Caveon,  who  showed 
standards,  quite  a  number  of  thera  being  grafted  jtlants 
bearing  many  dirterent  kinds  on  a  plant,  curious  to  look  at 
but  otlierwiseof  little  interest. 

Another  curious  exhibit  which  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
was  staged  by  a  Japanese  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hata.  It  con- 
fiisted  of  four  varieties,  grown  in  pjramids  after  the  Japanese 
style.  Tliey  were  ordinary  European  varieties,  freely 
flowered,  and  grown  in  large  wooden  tubs  or  boxes. 

Some  fine  collections  of  cut  blooms  were  shown  by  M.  F. 
l!ouillard,  M.  Rosette  of  Caen,  M.  Molin  of  Lyons,  and 
several  others.  The  first-named  had  a  gold  medal  for  his 
•exhiljir.  A  gold  medal  was  also  awarded  to  M.  Rosette, 
whose  cut  blni.ms  were  very  excellent  examples,  the  best 
being  Secrctaiie  Dauthenay,  a  fine  hairy  Japanese  incurved, 
colour  'jnMen  bulf  and  bronze,  being  peculiarly  striking  ; 
Mme.  Brandon,  another  of  the  same  type  but  of  a  rosy 
purple  shade,  was  equally  attractive.  An  Anemone  called 
Enterprise,  a  very  laige  Japanese  kind  with  tubular  florets 
of  bright  rosy  pink  with  a  yellow  disc,  was  remarkable  for 
its  dimensions. 

In  a  gi-uup  not  for  competition  a  young  gardener, 
M.  Pecquenard.  made  a  grand  display  of  the  very  finest  cut 
blooms  we  have  ever  seen  at  any  foreign  show  ;  they  would 
certainly  have  done  justice  to  many  of  our  leading  English 
specialists  in  big  bloom  culture.     But  wemust  passon  to  the 

Class  for  Seeplings, 
and  these  were  shown  in  lavish  numbers,  giving  the  floral 
■committee  a  pretty  hard  morning's  work  to  adjudicate  upon 
them.  Our  chief  interest  lay,  of  course,  in  M.  Calvat,  who 
set  up  his  blooms  in  five  of  each  sort ;  many  of  them,  how- 
ever, had  suffered  by  the  long  journey  from  Grenoble  to 
Paris,  but  very  promising  were  Marguerite  de  Mons,  a  very 
large  Japanese,  colour  pale  blush  ;  Gabrielle  Martin,  also  one 
of  the  large  Japanese  varieties,  colour  deep  canary  yellow, 
tinted  carmine  ;  Mme.  R.  Oberthur,  very  large  in  size,  a  fine 
flower,  deep  in  build  with  long  curly  florets,  colour  creamy 


white  ;  Alliance,  one  of  the  finest  Japanese,  immense  in  size, 
flat  medium-sized  florets,  deep  rich  golden-yellow  ;  Mme. 
Emile  Rosette,  another  monster  Japanese  with  long,  flat 
pointed  florets,  colour  pale  lilac-mauve  with  reverse  of 
.silver  ;  Marquise  Visconti  Venosta,  a  long  petalled  Japanese 
with  drooping  florets,  very  fine  blooms,  colour  white ; 
Seostris,  chestnut-red  on  a  yellow  ground  ;  Shakers,  dull 
chestnut  with  gold  reverse  ;  Comtesse  de  Grail  ly,  another 
Japanese  of  immense  size  with  very  long  florets,  silver-wliite 
passing  to  pale  flesh  colour ;  Jos.  Paquet,  Japanese,  long 
twisted  florets,  cohnir  deep  golden-yellow  ;  Mile.  Anna 
0ebono,  also  one  of  the  very  biggest,  a  Japanese  with  very 
long  florets  of  great  substance,  colour  pure  white;  Souvenir 
de  Victorine  Calvat,  another  monster,  very  deep,  full,  and 
double,  colour  soft  shade  of  pale  pinkish  flesh.  Among  this 
collection  were  several  other  large-sized  blooms,  but  to  our 
taste  the  colours  were  less  attractive  than  those  selected 
above. 

Other  exhibitors  who  staged  new  seedlings  were  M.  Alfred 
Chantrierof  Bayonne.M.de  Reydellet  of  Valence.  M.  Lionnet, 
M.  Jean  H^raud.  to  all  of  whom  awards  were  made.  Excep- 
tional interest,  however,  was  aroused  in  the  exhibit  of  a 
new  gnjwer,  who  staged  a  fine  lot  of  heavily  built,  sub- 
stantial -  Inokiiitr  Japanese  varieties  in  Hue  form.  This 
grower  is  M.  le  Marquis  de  Puis,  and  among  bis  new  things 
we  were  specially  struck  with  the  following  as  being  note- 
worthy novelties  likely  to  please  the  English  taste,  viz.  : 
Poupoule,  very  fine  Japanese,  enormous  size,  with  deeply 
grooved  florets,  colour  rosy  amaranth  ;  Souvenir  de  Mont- 
brun,  a  very  striking  and  efl"ective  Japanese  of  good  build, 
c(doiir  deep  ochre-yellow,  tinted  carmine;  Congrcs  de  Bor- 
deaux, Uyphon,  Mme.  Magne,  deep  crimson-amaranth,  with 
silveiy  reverse  ;  and  Mme.  de  Castelbajac,  a  very  pretty 
soft  salmon-rose. 

Last,  but  not  least,  in  the  exhibits  for  new  seedlings  was 
our  excellent  colleague.  M.  Aug.  Nonin,  who  has  already 
raised  a  good  number  of  beautiful  varieties.  In  his  lot  we 
selected,  as  some  of  the  most  attractive,  Alphonse  Daudet,  a 
pretty  amaranth  Japanese  of  medium  size,  but  very  attrac- 
tive ;  Fleur  d'Automne,  a  deep  golden-yell(»w  novelty  of  the 
Japanese  type,  also  most  promising;  Albert  Jlaumend,  a 
flue  Japanese  seedling,  bright  rosy  purple,  with  silvery 
reverse ;  Amateur  Marchand,  a  new  crimson  and  gold 
Japanese;  Mme.  Jean  Page,  a  Japanese  with  very  curious 
twisted  florets,  deeply-built  blooms,  purple-mauve;  111  de 
France,  purple ;  Professor  Tillier,  deep  crimson  and  gold  ; 
Lamartiiie,  a  yellow  sport  from  Mme.  Gabrielle  Debrie. 

Fruit,  vegetables,  Cyclamens,  Carnations,  Begonias, 
Dahlias,  and  many  other  things  were  shown  in  rich  profusion. 
Altogether  the  show  was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  and  those 
visitors  from  England  who  were  present  were  unanimous  in 
their  high  appreciation  of  it  as  a  display,  and  of  the  arrange- 
ments in  connexion  with  it. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers. — The  Editor  intends  to 
make  THE  GakiiEN  helpful  to  all  readerswho  desireassUtance, 
no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and  with  that 
object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  communications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  u^ritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE  GARDEN,  JO,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
shotild  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— -s",  D.  Walsh  —salvia  Horminiim  ; 

it  belongs  to  llie  Sa-^e  family,  or  Lalnalie. L.  K.  Holding. 

— Cycnuches  Warscewiezii. 

Epenxupus  fpom  seed  (A  Constant  Keader).— II 
is  nut  too  late  to  sow  the  Eremurus  now  in  the  place  you 
suiii:^st,  usiiifja  li;.Mit  sindy  soil  ft.r  a  seed  bed. 

Chrysanthemum  cuttings  (A  Constant 
RKADEIi). — The  Cbiysanthenium  cutlin^is  will  also  root  now 
if  Iteptclosefora  few  days  and  shaded  durinj;  briy^ht  sunshine 
only. 

IVlangosteen  (S.  K.  D.).— You  might  refer  to  "  Rox- 
burgh s  Klura  Indica,"  edited  by  C.  B.  Clarke,  page 
441  (London:  W.  Thacker  and  Co.  1874);  and  Kurz's 
"Forest  Flora  of  British  Burma,"  vol.  I.,  pages  87  and 
^8  (Calcutta,  1877).  The  fruit  varies  from  five  to  eight 
celled,  and  the  peltate  stigma,  which  is  persistent  on 
top  of  the  globular  fruit,  would  also  be  of  the  same  number 
of  lobes. 

Spots  on  Apple  (L.  G.).— The  spots  are  caused  by  a 
fungus  which  attacks  some  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears 
more  than  others.  We  would  suggest  spraying  the  tree  with 
lib.  of  crude  potash  and  lib.  of  caustiu  soda,  dissolved  in 
ten  gallons  of  water,  wearing  stout  gloves  while  spraying, 
and  only  applying  this  mixture  while  the  trees  are  dormant. 
If  all  parts  of  the  tree  are  moistened  with  the  above  the 
germs  of  the  fungus  will  be  killed.  The  name  of  the  Apple 
is  Cnbham. 

Various  questions  (A.  51.  C.-S  ).— 1.  The  time  at 
which  they  were  potted  has  doubtless  a  good  deal  to  od 
with  your  Azaleas  losing  their  leaves,  as  this  operation,  if 
necessary,  should  have  been  done  in  spring  after  the  flower- 
ing season  was  over.  Again,  a  temperature  of  50"  to  60"^ 
would  have  been  better  for  plants  freshly  taken  into  the 
greenhouse,  and  a  very  great  mistake  has  been  made  in 
watering  them  with  the  nitrate  of  soda,  for  on  no  account 
should  any  pot  plant  whatever  be  given  stimulants  imme- 
diately after  potting,  not,  in  fact,  until  the  new  roots  have 
taken  possession  of  the  fresh  soil,  and  are,  therefore,  in  a 
position  to  immediately  avail  themselves  of  the  additional 


food,  wliereas,  applied  directly  after  potting,  it  renders  the 
new  soil  unfit  for  the  delicate  fibrous  roots  which  first  pene- 
trate therein.  To  maintain  a  temperature  of  60"  to  70°  you 
must  have  had  a  fair  amount  of  tire-heat,  and  in  that  case 
syringing  twice  a  day  would  not  be  too  much,  but  in  a 
structure  kept  at  60"  to  eo>'  once  in  the  brightest  part  of  the 
day  will  be  sultlcient.  For  Azaleas  the  soil  must  be  kept 
moist,  not  saturated.  Another  question  suggested  by  your 
letter  i.s  whether  the  actual  potting  was  properlv  done,  for 
Azaleas,  in  common  with  their  allies  the  Heaths,  need  much 
more  careful  potting  than  most  plants.  The  most  suitable 
compost  is  good  libious  peat  and  silver  sacid.  You  will  tlnd 
that  Azaleas  from  the  great  number  of  their  fibrous  roots 
naturally  form  a  very  compact  ball,  and  in  repotting  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  press  the  new  soil  down  as  tirmly  as 
the  old,  otherwise  the  water  will  pass  through  the  fresh 
portion,  leaving  the  old  ball  of  earth  untouched,  and  coiise- 
ijueutly  it  soon  gets  dry.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  case 
with  yours.  2.  We  should  say  that  the  m.jst  probable 
cause  of  your  Loraaria  gibba  losing  its  fronds  was  due 
to  its  situation,  for  at  lis  best  it  is  not  a  good 
London  plant.  Irne,  under  favourable  conditions  it  will 
glow  well  enough  in  the  summer,  but  when  autumn  sets  in 
with  the  fogs,  of  which  we  have  already  had  some  expe- 
rience, it  gradually  dies.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  repotted  till  the  spring;  indeed,  generally  speak- 
ing, greenhouse  plants  within  the  London  areasbould,  unless 
it  IS  absolutely  unavoidable,  never  be  repotted  between  .Sep- 
tember ar)d  April.  3.  Funkias  are  quite  hardy,  and  .should 
be  left  in  the  open  border.  4.  There  are  so  many  Cam- 
panulas that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  detinite  answer,  but 
if,  as  we  expect,  it  is  C.  isophylla  or  its  white  variety  alba— 
so  much  grown  in  pots  or  baskets— it  is  best  in  a  cold 
frame,  giving  during  the  winter  just  enough  water  to  keep 
the  soil  moist,  with  an  increase  in  spring. 

Roses  for  low  lattice  op  wipes  (Drina).— We 
think  the  height  of  the  proposed  lattice  work  should  be 
about  2  feet  f  inches.  If  higher  than  this  the  view  of  the 
tpcds  wlten  in  bloom  would  be  somewhat  impeded.  Even  at 
2  feet  0  inches  the  plants  will  doubtless  overtop  tiie  lattice 
work  and  appear  like  a  low  hedge  of  beautiful  Roses. 
Varieties  very  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  as  follows  : 
liouiiuet  dOr,  Alister  Stella  Gray,  Billiard  et  Bair6, 
(iustave  Regis,  Brlle  Lyonnaise,  Dr.  Rouges,  Longworth 
Rambler,  LTdeal,  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet,  .Joseph  Beruacchi, 
W.  Allen  Richardson,  Mme.  Chauvry,  M.  Desir,  Mme. 
Moreau,  Pink  Rover,  Mme.  .lules  Siegfried,  Bardou  Job, 
Gloire  des  Rosomanes,  Mme.  Wsgram,  Uruss  an  Teplitz,  and 
Mme.  .\lpel  Chatenay. 

Making  Asparagus  beds  (F  W.  Weblev)  -As 
this  is  the  best  season  to  make  new  beds,  it  may  be  well  to 
go  into  details  concerning  the  work,  which  is  best  done  from 
now  till  the  end  of  February.  You  have  given  us  no  details 
as  regards  soil,  or  position  in  which  you  will  make  the  beds. 
These  two  are  most  Important,  especially  the  first-named, 
and  under  the  circumstances  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  both 
heavy  and  light  soils,  as  by  so  doing  it  will  be  helpful  to 
other  readeis.  Another  detail  you  do  not  mention,  and  that 
is  whether  you  intend  to  plant,  say,  one  or  two  year  old 
roots,  or  if  you  will  sow  seed.  Ihese  are  minor  matters,  but 
in  making  the  bed  the  work  can  be  done  so  that  either  plan 
is  made  more  workable.  You  ask  if  there  is  a  spec  al 
manual  on  this  subject.  "  Gardening  for  Beginners'  touches 
upon  this  work,  but  mostly  cultural  details,  and  you  require 
earlier  guidance  a.s  to  the  way  to  go  to  work  in  preparing 
the  soil  tor  the  roots.  The  soil  must  be  in  a  proper  state  to 
receive  the  plants,  as  this  is  most  important,  and  is  often 
the  stumbling-block.  We  are  aware  that  the  culture  of  this 
vegetable  is  regarded  as  costly,  but  it  is  not,  as  we  see  how 
well  the  plants  grow  in  fields  or  market  gardens  with  only 
ordinary  culture,  but  the  plant  is  not  crowded  as  it  often  is 
in  private  gardens,  and  here  is  the  secret  of  success— ample 
food  and  room  to  develop.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  plant 
with  the  root's  growths,  also  crowded  so  badly  that  it  must 
be  weakly,  cannot  produce  strong  crowns.  Of  course,  as 
regards  room  one  must  not  go  to  extremes,  but  adopt  a. 
middle  course.  The  beds,  if  possible,  should  be  in  the  open, 
freely  exposed,  and,  as  regards  size,  the  best  results  in  heavy 
land  are  secured  from  beds  slightly  raised,  but  in  light  soil 
we  prefer  them  on  the  level.  Take  very  light  land  resting  on 
gravel.  Here  you  have  a  poor  soil  that  must  be  enriched 
with  heavy  clay.  Again,  with  a  medium  soil  you  have  less 
labour,  but  it  may  need  plenty  of  food,  deep  digging,  and 
what  is  called  ample  worhing  before  planting.  We  ha\e 
seen  in  amateurs'  gardens  so  much  labour  put  in  a  new  bed 
that  the  grower  would  not  for  years  get  any  return.  Once 
we  saw  beds  got  out  4  feet  deep,  and  ailed  in  with  soil 
brought  a  long  distance.  To  make  light,  poor  soil  better 
add  heavy  materials,  such  as  loam,  marl,  or  even  clay  if  in  a 
workable  condition.  Mark  out  the  spaces  and  remove  at 
one  end,  say,  3  feet  in  width  of  the  old  soil.  If  the  top  is 
good  place  this  on  one  side,  and  then  take  the  lower  soil,  if 
very  light  or  sandy,  and  wheel  out  and  replace  with  the 
heavier  material,  mixing  this  with  the  top  soil,  and  trenching 
or  double  digging  the  whole  bed  as  the  work  proceeds.  It 
more  couvenient  the  whole  of  the  top  portiou  of  the  bed 
may  be  taken  out,  then  the  poor  or  inert  soil,  and  the  new 
wheeled  in.  Trench  the  bed  through  from  end  to  end,  as 
so  much  depend^  upon  the  grower's  labour.  If  small  we 
prefer  doing  it  in  sections.  When  the  weather  is  bad  the 
soil  is  not  trampled  upon  so  much  Beds  made  befc  re  the 
end  of  the  year  will  settle  down  and  be  in  good  condition  to 
sow  or  plant  in  April  ;  the  soil  is  sweetened  and  pulverised 
by  the  weather.  It  is  well  to  turn  it  up  rough  now  at  the 
making,  but  if  for  seed  sowing  some  of  the  finest  soil  must 
be  reserved  for  the  surface.  Deep  culture  in  any  soil  is 
essential,  but  in  land  in  good  condition  not  requiring 
additions  other  than  manure  there  is  less  need  of  trenching. 
What  is  termed  "double  digging"  will  sufflce— that  if, 
taking  a  good  width,  say  2  feet  to  3  feet,  out  two  spades 
deep  at  oiie  end  of  the  bed.  Wheel  this  to  the  other  or 
finishing  end,  and  this  will  be  handy  to  fill  in  at  the  finish. 
Then  cover  the  surface  with  manure  and  double  dig,  placing 
the  manure  between  the  Brst  and  second  spit.  The  top  spit 
goeto  the  bottom  as  the  work  proceeds  and  the  bottom  on 
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the  top.  The  work  is  very  simple  providing  a  good  space  is 
secured  at  tire  start.  We  now  come  to  heavy  soil.  Here 
the  worlc  is  the  same,  but  the  materials  added  are  different, 
as  such  aids  as  road  scrapings,  old  Cucumber  or  Marrow 
beds  leaf-soil,  or  anything  that  liglitens  but  that  is  free 
of  fungus.  Again,  drainage  may  be  necessary,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  beds  should  get  a  liberal  quantity  of,  say, 
rough  mortar  rubble,  and  drains  laid  if  necessary.  This  will 
not  be  needed  in  ordinary  gardens.  We  now  come  to 
medium  soils,  or  what  may  be  termed  loamy  ones.  Here 
deep  culture  and  ample  manure  that  is  well  decayed  will 
suffice.  A  good  bed  is  3  feet.  This  allows  of  two  rows  of 
plants,  and  if  on  the  fiat  allow  2  feet  between  the  plants. 
Many  good  growers  plant  3  feet  apart,  and  half  that  distance 
between  the  plants.  We  think  2  feet  a  good  distance,  and 
leave  a  few  inches  more  between  every  third  row  to  admit  of 
cutting,  cleaning,  and  feeding.  Beds  that  are  raised  may  be 
4  feet  or  more,  with  three  rows  of  plants  and  2  feet  alleys. 
If  seeds  are  sown  there  must  be  severe  thinning.  It  is  best 
to  drop  a  tew  seeds  at  the  distance  named,  then  thin  early, 
leaving  the  strongest,  and  doing  the  work  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  so  that  at  the  last  it  will  be  seen  which  plants  are 
taking  the  lead.  We  prefer  two  year  old  plants,  as  by  doing 
this  thert-  is  a  great  saving  of  time,  but  the  planting  needs 
care  and  ample  attention  as  regards  moisture  in  dry  seasons. 
We  do  not  advise  salt  or  saline  matter  with  new  beds;  this 
is  best  later  when  the  plants  are  stronger. 

Errata.— The  Rev.  Krancis  Horner,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  is  not 
Rectorof  Kirby  Lonsdale  ;  his  address  is  Burton-in-Lonsdale, 
Kirby  Lonsdale.  In  the  ."  Editor's  Table"  last  week, 
page  338,  for  "Doctor's"  read  "Doctors',"  and  for 
"  Ferey  "  read  "Jerez."  The  description  of  the  interesting 
group  of  Gourds  and  Chrysanthemums  shown  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill 
Hall  should  read:  ".Shown  by  G.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  The 
Hollies,  Weybridge  (gardener,  Mr.  F  W.  Smith)." 

Catalogdes    Received. 

Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Sliriilis,  de.  —  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  Chester  ;  Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle  :  Clibrans, 
Altrincham  ;  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast ;  Herd 
Brothers,  Penrith. 

Ruekeni  Plants— Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  N.B. 

Fruit  7'r«',v.— Messrs.  W.  B.  Hartland  and  Sons,  24,  Patrick 
Street,  Cork. 

Roses.— Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries.  Belfast. 

Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  ilc— MM.  P.  C.  Nabonnand  and  Cie., 
Golfe  Juan,  France. 


very  best  we  have  seen.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the 
type  is  large,  clear,  and  bold  ;  they  are,  moreovtr,  tastefully 
arranged,  and  printed  on  art  paper  throughout.  With  the 
Rose  catalogue  is  included  a  coloured  plate  of  the  new  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Hugh  Dickson,  a  rich  dark  crirasou. 


GARDENINO    APPOINTMENT. 

MR.  T.  Hall,  until  recently  head  gardener  at  Chorlton 
Park,  Malmesbury,  has  been  appointed  in  a  similar  capacity 
to  Colonel  Baird,  Exniug  House,  Newmarket. 


for  winter  and  summer  decoration,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  &c. ,  and  he  always  kept  the  place  id 
admirable  condition,  taking  particular  pride  in  the 
grass  lawn,  which  was  one  of  the  glories  at  Fair 
Lawn.  Mr.  Newell  leaves  a  widow  and  an  only  son. 
He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Putney  Vale  Cemetery  OD 
the  ]6th  inst. — R.  D. 


TRADE    NOTE. 

Mr.  Hcgh  Dickson's  Catalogues. 
The  Rose  cataUgue  and  that  of  shrubs,  conifersc,  fruit  trees 
perennials,  ttc,  issued  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dicksun  are  among  th 


OBITUARY. 

MR.    ABRAHAM    NEWELL. 

Mr.  a.  Newell,  for  the  past  twenty-four  years 
head   gardener  to  the   late  Sir   E.    Saunders,  and  I 
recently  to  Lady  Saunders,  Fair  Lawn,  Wimbledon  I 
Common,  died  at  his  residence.  The  Gardens,   o 
the  11th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years.     H 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  committee  o 
the  National  Chrysanthemum   Society,   frequent  1 
exhibiting  at  its  shows.      He  also  took  an  activ 
part  in  the  management  of  the  Wimbledon  Horti  . 
cultural  Society,   being  also  a   constant  e.xhibitor 
also  at  Richmond,  Putney,  and  elsewhere. 

Born  in  Norfolk,  Mr.  Newell  as  a  lad  showed  a 
taste  for  gardening,  and  when  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  e.xhibited  a  model  garden  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Stow  Horticultural  Society.  This  so  pleased 
Lady  Hare  that  he  was  taken  into  the  gardens  at 
Stow  Hall  and  placed  under  Mr.  Orr,  who  was  the 
head  gardener.  In  five  and  a  half  years  he  had 
risen  to  the  position  of  foreman.  He  then  came 
to  Fair  Lawn  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens  there. 
Fair  Lawn  became  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  K. 
Saunders  in  1S51.  It  was  laid  out  according  to  a 
plan  furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Marnoek, 
and  after  Mr.  Newell  became  head  gardener 
there  many  finishing  touches  have  been  supplied. 
Mr.  Newell  was  a  good  all-round  gardener. 
He    grew    Bfgonias,     Chinese     Primroses,    plants 


*^*  The  Yearly  Subscription  (o  THE  GARDEN  is:  Inland^ 
15s.  ;   ioreign,  17s.  6d. 


EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 

Erenj  tfi-jtartntrnt  of  hiirti>'vUlirc  I'ti  reprcj<enti:d  in  THE 
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PAUL    &    SON, 


THE    OLD    NURSERIES,       CHESHUNTm 

THE     GREAT     ENGLISH     HOME     OF     ROSES. 


Established    1806. 


Offen   New  Seedling  Roses  fon  1903. 

RUGOSA  REPENS  ALBA  (Paul  &  Son). 

Gold  Medal,  N.R.S.,  Holland   House  Show,  igo2.     The  new  weeping  white  Rugosa,  with  beautiful 
stellate  flowers.     Dwarfs,  5s.  each  ;   Standards.  7a.  6d.  to  15s.  each. 

TEA,  QUEEN   of  SWEDEN   AND  NORWAY  (Paul  &  Son). 

Named  by  Her  Majesty's  gracious  command.     Very  free  and  bright.     A  splendid  Pot  Rose.     5s.  and 
7s.  6d.  each. 

BOURBON,  Mrs.  ALLEN  CHANDLER  (Mr.  Chandler  and  Paul  &  Son). 

The  new  decorative   Garden  Rose,   and  a  splendid   London   Standard.     It  is  a  wliite  sport   from 
l.nf.g     Mrs.  Paul.     5s.  each. 

CLIMBING  ROSE,  "THE  TEA  RAMBLER"  (Paul  &  Son). 

JrJ     A  splendid  new  Rambler,  coppery  pinli,  tea-scented,  with  glaucous  foliage.      3s.  6d.  and  5s.  each. 


NEW   CATALOGUE    NOW   READY   FOR   1903-1904. 

lists  of  the  Best  Bedding  Koses,  the  Best  Hedge   Koses,  the   Best   Pillar  Roses,  the   Bes 
and  the  Best  Exhibition  Roses, 

The   Stock   of  Garden    Roses   is   Unequalled   in    Europe. 


PAUL  &  SON,  THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT. 


Railway  Station:   CHESHUNT,  G.E.R. 


Telegrams  ; 


'PAUL,    CHESHUNT." 


Angelonia  Rrantlifloraalba 

Books       

Bougainvillea  glabra  (illustrated) 

Carrots,  young,  in  autumn  and  winter 

Clematis,  hybrid,  for  pots  and  pergolas  (illustrated).. 

Correspondence  

Cypella  Herbert!         

Editor's  table,  the       

Flower  garden,  the 

Forthcoming  events 

Garden  ornament  (illustrated)      

Gardener's  calling,  the         

Gardening  of  the  week       

Irises,  Oncocyclus. — The  lime  theory     

Lilies,  the         

Meadow  .Saffron,  double  white  (illustrated)     

Miltoniii  vexillaria  (illustrated)    

Notable  gardens  , 

Notes  of  the  week      

Orchids 

Orchids  at  The  Glebelands,  Woodford 

Pinks,  forced     

Plants,  bulbous,  to  grow  beneath  trees 

Plants,  hardy,  notes  on        

Plants,  rare,  at  Mount  Edgcumbe 

Rose  Caroline  Testout  (illustrated)        

Roses,  jottings  about 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  

Salvia  rutilans 

Societies 

Trees  and  shrubs        

Trees,  large,  transplanting  (illustrated) 

Trees,  staking  (illustrated) 
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The  Leading  Food  Beverage. 

Don't  overrate  your  powers  of  endurance.     Take 
due  precautions,  and   face  the  world  with   the  com-  ,| 
forting  assurance  that  you  will  be  able  to  stand  the 
strain.     What  you  really  need  to  do  this  eftectually  I 
is   a   beverage   at   once  refreshing,  pleasant   to  the  I 
palate,  and   strengthening  to  both  mind  and  body.  | 
Such  a  food  beverage  is  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa.    It  ^ 
has   made   happy   many   a   home   which   otherwise  . 
to-day  would  have  been  wretched,  and  the  ultimate  i 
effect's   of   which    it  is   impossible   to   foresee.     For  I 
breakfast,  dinner,  supper — indeed  at  any  hour  of  the  | 
twenty-four— Dr.   Tiobles'   Vi-Cocoa  will   be  found 
light   and   refreshing ;  it  leads   the   way  among  all 
beverages,  and  nothing  can  equal  it. 
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HOLLY. 

OX  C  E  more  in  these  early  winter 
day.s  the  Holly  is  reminding  us, 
by  its  stately  living  jiresence 
amidst  leafless  boughs,  that  it  is 
still  the  same  "incomparable" 
tree  that  it  was  in  Evelyn's  day.  Those  who 
are  thinking  of  any  new  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  garden,  coppice,  or  hedge  might  do 
well  to  think  over  its  good  qualities  before 
going  further  a-field  for  a  choice.  In  this 
hurrying  age  we  cannot  wait  for  anything 
that  seems  to  loiter,  and  perhaps  it  is  partly 
for  this  reason  that  Holly  is  not  planted  as  it 
used  to  be.  But  partly,  also,  it  may  be  that 
our  minds  are  led  astray  by  the  innumerable 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  now  within 
our  reach  and  clamour  for  space  in  such 
|ilanting  ground  as  may  have  fallen  to  our  lot. 
It  is  not  now  the  same  easy  task  to  us  as  to 
our  forefathers  to  decide  what  will  be  the  most 
in  concord  with  the  position  it  has  to  fill.  One 
of  the  first  canons  to  be  considered  in  planting 
is  congruity,  and  that  not  only  for  the  present, 
but  in  the  future  ;  yet  in  every-day  practice 
this  principle  is  con;'tantly  set  aside.  But,  in 
making  choice  of  this  fine  native  tree,  we  can 
hardly  go  wrong,  so  long  as  we  can  afford  it 
room  enough  for  free  development.  Like 
many  another  common  thing,  as  old  as  the 
hills,  in  Nature,  it  will  often  give  us  a  glad 
surprise  as  we  notice  some  feature,  unsuspected 
hitherto,  which  comes  upon  us  suddenly  with 
all  the  force  of  a  new  .sensation.  Most  ever- 
greens have  a  tinge  of  melancholy  about  them  ; 
but  there  is  a  certain  quality  of  sturdy  cheer- 
fulness in  Holly  which  makes  it  especially 
dear  to  the  English  heart.  Plant  it  where  you 
will,  it  makes  the  best  of  such  opportunities  as 
are  vouchsafed  to  it.  There  is  a  lovely  stretch 
of  woodland  known  as  Cranborne  Chase, 
which  reaches  from  the  high  Dorset  Downs 
till  it  merges  itself  in  the  New  Forest.  The 
uplands,  fringed  with  Hazel  coppices,  can 
boast  of  no  alluvial  richness.  A  thin  crust  of 
earth  lies  spread  over  pure  chalk,  yet  in  this 
dry,  hungry  soil,  which  is  certainly  not  over 
favourable  for  the  development  of  height  or 
girth  in  ordinary  forest  trees,  the  Hollies  rear 
their  grey  trunks  above  the  tall  nut  bushes, 
and  lend  beauty  to  the  landscape,  far  and  near, 
which  would  be  sadly  marred  without  them. 
Except  in  water-logged  land,  they  will  thrive, 
therefore,  in  any  soil  or  aspect,  though  they 
return  grateful  thanks  in  kind  for  good,  deep, 
sandy  loam  and  an  average  supply  of  moisture. 


As  a  specimen,  on  a  wide  lawn,  with  branches 
feathering  down  to  the  ground,  few  things  can 
e.xceed  the  fine  symmetry  of  the  finest 
green-leaved  Hollies,  though  amongst  the  host 
of  garden  varieties  which  have  been  raised, 
many  of  them  most  beautiful  in  their  variega- 
tion, there  is  abundance  of  choice  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  taste.  We  all  love  the  glowing 
berries  which  help  to  light  up  the  winter  day, 
but  the  creamy  foam  of  Holly  flowers  in  spring 
scarcely  ever  receives  its  due  measure  of 
praise. 

Take  it,  year  in  year  out,  few  trees,  home  or 
foreign,  keep  their  beauty  at  all  times  like  our 
common  Holly  ;  and  not  only  can  it  be  used  as 
a  single  specimen  or  in  a  well-placed  group  in 
an  ordered  pleasaunce,  it  is  quite  as  invaluable 
in  the  home  copse,  filling  spaces  under  larger 
trees  where  nothing  else  will  flourish,  and  giving 
just  that  invigorating  touch  of  warmth  and 
brightness  to  the  woodside  by  the  glint  of  its 
polished  leaves,  which  is  the  prerogative  of  no 
other  British  evergreen.  Nothing  again  in  the 
way  of  an  impenetrable  fence  can  beat  a  well- 
grown  Holly  hedge.  Its  slowness  of  growth  is 
its  one  drawback,  but  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  may  be  unduly  exaggerated.  A  double 
row  of  strong  nursery  plants  from  .3  feet  to 
4  feet  high,  set  fairly  close  together  and  well 
mulched  over  the  roots  as  soon  as  planted  with 
a  thick  layer  of  old  farmyard  manure,  will  make 
wonderfully  good  progress  in  three  seasons,  and 
after  that,  will  increase  yearly  at  a  rate  of 
6  inches  to  18  inches  in  height  according  to 
the  rainfall.  They  should  never  be  touched, 
however,  with  a  pruning-knife  during  the 
earlier  years  after  planting,  as  it  hinders  their 
full  development.  Later  on  it  is  a  matter  of 
taste  and  judgment  how  much  clipping  and 
trimming  will  be  appropriate.  In  some  posi- 
tions close  shearing  is  indispensable,  and 
nothing  stands  such  drastic  treatment  better  ; 
but  a  Holly  hedge  well  planted  and  left  to 
grow  as  it  will  is  very  fine,  and  often  more  in 
keeping  with  its  surroundings  than  one  that  is 
shorn,  and  may  save  a  good  deal  of  labour. 

Last  season  every  Holly  twig  bore  its  coronal 
of  scarlet.  Not  so  this  year.  Storm  and  stress 
strewed  the  ground  with  young  green  berries 
before  they  were  fully  formed.  Here  and 
there,  in  garden  or  in  hedgerow,  a  solitary 
tree — one  knows  not  why  this  one  more  than 
its  fellows — stands  glowing  with  an  ample 
crop  of  clustered  fruit. 

Its  varieties  are  many,  and  we  hope  to  point 
them  out  shortly  in  a  description  of  the  famous 
Handsworth  nurseries. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Interesting    Plants    in    Flower. 


Temperate  House. 
Acacia  linearis,  Barosma  lanceolata,  Ceatrum 
aurantiacum,  Cytisus  filipes,  Dahlia  imperialis, 
Derniatobotrys  SaundersiiB,  Felicia  reflexa,  Gnidia 
carinata,  Crevillea  Banksii,  C.  thelemanniana, 
Olearia  ramulosa,  and  Taesonia  Van  Volxenii. 
Palm  Houne. 

Dizygotheca  Nilssoni,  Heritiera  niacrophylla, 
and  Sterculia  rae.xicana. 

Succuli  III  Howtt. 

Agave  daaylirioides,  A.  Sarlorii,  Bowareaedulis, 
Bougainvillea  spectabilis  var.  lateritia,  Bryophyllura 
crenatum,  Crassula  falcata,  Epiphylluni  iruncatum, 
Furcriea  long.'eva,  and  F.  Selloa. 
Orchid  Housen. 

Angra;cuni  pelluciduni,  Ansellia  nilotica, 
Bifrenaria  Charlesworthii,  Bulbophylluni  oupreum, 
Calanthe  Veitchii,  C.  vestita  varieties,  Cattleya 
bowringiana,  Ccelogyne  fuliginosa,  C.  raassangeana, 
Cynibidium  giganteuni,  C.  traceyanum,  Cynorchis 
purpuraseens,  Cypripediura  carnusianuni,  C. 
fitchianuni,  C.  insigne,  and  others,  Dendrobium 
Phalwnopsis,  Epidendrum  Endresii,  E.  verrueosum, 
E.  Wallisii,  La;lia  autumnalis,  L.  erispa,  Lanicum 
Berkeleyi,  Masdevallia  Ephippiuni,  Miltonia 
russelliana,  Neobenthamia  gracilis,  Odontoglossuni 
andersonianum,  0.  gloriosum,  Oncidium  cheiro- 
phoruni,  0.  niacranthum,  O.  varieosum,  Phaius 
Chardwarense,  Platyclinis  cobbiana,  Pleurothallis 
longissinia,  Saroanthiis  secundus,  Spathoglotlis 
hardingiana,  and  Stelis  tristyla. 

T  Range. 

Aphelandra  tetragona,  Barleria  flava.  Begonia 
(various  winter-flowering),  Billbergia  Leopoldii, 
Caraguata  devansayana,  Clerodendron  splendens, 
Cyphia  tortilis,  Eranthemuni  albifiorum.  Erica 
grandinosa,  E.  melanthera,  tJlobba  atrosanguinta, 
Hippeastrura  aulicunj,  Iponuta  ternata,  Ixora 
salicifolia,  Jacobinia  chrysostephana,  J.  ghies- 
breghtiana,  Lindenbergia  grandiflora,  Nerine 
pudica,  Ornithogalum  Eekloni,  Pentas  earnea, 
Plumbago  rosea,  Solanum  seaforthianum,  and 
Sonerillaa  in  variety. 

Greenhouse. 

Bouvardias  in  variety,  Browallia  demissa,  Chironia 
linoides,  Chrysanthemum  Broussoneti,  C.  Etoile 
d'Or,  Chrysanthemum  (collection  of  garden 
varieties),  Erica  hyemalis  and  var.  alba,  E.  gracilis, 
Luculia  gratissima,  Peristrophe  speciosa,  Salvia 
splendens,  and  other  things. 

Arhoretnm. 

Arbutus  Unedo,  Colletia  cruciata,  Erica  medi- 
terranea  var.  hybrida,  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum. 


FLOWERING  OF  THE  GLASTONBURY 
THORN. 

This  remarkable  variety  of  the  common  Hawthorn, 
known  botanically  as  Crataegus  monogyna  var. 
praicox,  ought,  according  to  the  legend,  to  be  in 
flower  about  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Day.  Very 
frequently  it  is  much  later,  but  this  year  it  is 
already  in  full  flower,  much  fuller,  indeed,  than  I 
have  ever  seen  it  before,  even  three  or  four  months 
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nearer  the  normal  flowering  time  of  the  common 
Hawthorn.  In  the  collection  of  Cratajgug  at  Kew 
there  is  an  old  tree  of  this  variety  from  which  good 
sprays  of  fully  open  dowers  might  now  be  cut. 
They  have  all  the  fragrance  of  the  ordinary  May, 
and  it  is  a  curious,  yet  a  very  pleasing,  experience 
to  catch  such  a  typically  May  and  June  odour  as 
one  passes  by  it  in  these  dull,  short  November 
days.  This  Glastonbury  Thorn  ia  to  be  had  from  all 
the  large  tree  and  shrub  nurserymen,  and  deserves 
to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  who  like  to 
grow  trees  about  which  a  story  can  be  told.       B. 


THE  EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


cause  of  this  early  blooming.  Recently  I  saw  a 
handful  of  the  common  Primrose  blooms  gathered 
from  the  hedgerow. " 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


CaTTI.EYA    LABIATA    AnTDMNALIS. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  Griniston  Gardens,  Tadcaster, 
sends  a  few  flowers  of  this  beautiful  Cattleya  with 
the  following  notes  ;  the  flowers  represented  e.xcep- 
tionally  fine  varieties  :  "  I  am  forwarding  for  your 
inspection  a  few  flowers  of  the  above-named  Cat- 
tleya ;  they  are  the  produce  of  a  portion  of  a  batch 
of  plants  sent  to  my  employer,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Fielden,  by  a  gentleman  friend  from  South  America 
nearly  seventeen  months  ago.  Amongst  the  very 
numerous  importations  and  introductions  of  exotic 
plants  during  the  past,  say,  twenty  years,  I  do  not 
think  any  one  of  them  equals  the  plant  in  question 
for  general  beauty  and  interest.  As  is  well  known 
its  flowering  period  is  at  the  dullest  time  of 
the  year  in  this  country,  viz.,  from  late  October  to 
December.       In   saying   this  I   am   not  forgetting 


Feuit  of  Akeeia  lobata. 
We  have    received  from   Miss  Webb,  Newstead 
Abbey,  Nottingham,   foliage  and  fruit  of  Akebia 


lobata,  growing  in  the  Newstead  Gardens,  of  which 
Mr.  Arnott  gave  an  account  recently  inTHEGARD en. 
Miss  Webb  writes :  "  There  were  three  fruits 
growing  from  the  same  base  on  the  cluster  sent,  the 
smallest  fruit  was  broken  off  when  picking  the 
cluster  ;  these  fruits  were  so  fully  protected  from 
recent  frosts  by  the  luxuriant  foliage  that  they  have 
not  yet  split  open,  as  the  single  fruit  has  done, 
being  less  sheltered  by  the  leaves.  There  were 
plenty  of  fruits  still  on  the  plant  on  November  9." 


Flowers   from    Somerset. 

Spring  in  November. 

Mr.  Crook,  of  The  Gardens,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard, 
sends  a  welcome  gathering  of  flowers  that  rightfully 
belong  to  spring.  There  were  Polyanthuses  of 
beautiful  colouring,  Phlox  flowers  which  had  been 
in  water  for  three  weeks  in  a  sitting-room  and  were 
still  fresh,  Roses,  Pentstemons,  and  other  things. 
The  following  note  accompanied  the  flowers : 
"  I  am  sending  flowers  from  the  open  garden, 
except  the  Glorio^a  superba,  which  is  now  in  full 
bloom  and  growing  under  a  glass  roof.  We  find 
this  more  valuable  now  than  in  summer.  Salvia 
Pitcheri  was  gathered  from  plants  in  a  sheltered 
nook,  which  have  been  in  the  open  entirely  for  four 
years  ;  these  are  4  feet  high,  and  do  well  every 
year.  Rose  Etoile  de  Lyon  is  from  a  plant  trained 
at  the  end  of  a  vinery  facing  west,  where  it  thrives 
amazingly.  Pentstemons  are  from  a  border  of 
plants  from  seed  sown  early  in  spring,  and  have 
bloomed  continuously  since  July  in  an  exposed 
position ;  the  Li(|uidamber  leaves  are  fine  in 
colour  now.  The  Polyanthuses  are  from  open 
borders,   showing  that  a  hot  summer  is   not   the 


FECIT  OF  AKEBIA  LOBATA.      (Natural  size.) 
(Colour  pale  purple.) 

what  is  termed  the  queen  of  late  autumn  flowers, 
the  Chrysanthemum,  though  one  cannot  compare 
the  two.  Believing  as  I  do  that  many  possessors 
of  a  stove  are  often  deterred  from  trying  the  culture 
of  some  Orchids  in  the  belief  that  their  culture  is 
somewhat  difficult,  I  am  adding  a  few  notes  of  how 
we  treated  the  plants  from  which  the  flowers  sent 
were  cut.  As  soon  as  the  case  in  which  they  were 
packed  came  to  hand  we  took  them  out  and  laid 
them  on  the  soil  of  a  vinery  floor  in  which  ripe 
Grapes  were  hanging.  We  covered  them  with  mats 
to  break  the  light  for  about  a  fortnight.  We  then 
went  through  them  one  by  one  and  cut  away  all 
the  old  dried  pseudo- bulbs  and  damaged  ones.  When 
this  was  done  we  dipped  each  plant  separately  in 
a  mixture  of  soft  water  and  XL  All  Insecticide, 
according  to  the  instructions  printed  on  each  bottle. 
This    was    done   with   a   view  of   destroying   any 


Injurious  insects  or  their  larva;  that  might  have 
come  with  them.  Before  they  were  quite  dry  we 
again  dipped  each  plant  in  clean  rain  water,  laying 
them  back  on  the  Vine  border,  a  boy  sponging  over 
each  plant  afterwards.  In  a  short  time  most  of 
them  began  to  show  signs  of  new  lite,  either  by  the 
plumping  up  of  the  dormant  eyes  or  the  swelling 
out  of  what  were  to  be  new  roots  from  their  bases. 
We  then  had  a  quantity  of  clean  pots  and  crocks 
prepared  to  put  them  into.  The  rooting  medium 
was  made  up  of  one-third  half  dry  Oak  leaves 
rubbed  through  an  inch  riddle,  one-third  of  tough 
fibry  peat  with  the  dusty  part  taken  out,  and  one- 
third  good  sphagnum  moss.  The  whole  was  well 
mixed  up  together  and  made  sufficiently  moist  eo 
that  it  could  be  made  firm  round  the  plants  when 
potting.  As  a  few  of  the  plants  seemed  to  lend 
themselves  to  being  fixed  upright  we  had  a  few 
pieces  of  Elder  wood  cut  up  into  lengths  varying 
from  15  inches  to  18  inches,  and  of  the  thickness  of 
an  average  man's  wrist.  These  were  put  into  the 
empty  pots  and  then  packed  round  their  bases  with 
clean  crocks  up  to  half  the  pot's  depth  ;  a  thin 
layer  of  moss  was  wired  to  the  upper  portion  that 
stood  above  the  surface  of  the  pot.  We  then  in- 
serted the  lower  end  of  the  plant  in  them,  packing 
the  material  firmly  around  and  attaching  the  upper 
parts  to  the  block  with  a  bit  of  very  thin  copper 
wire.  In  each  case  they  have  done  well,  new  roots 
having  struck  out  freely  in  the  moss  around  the 
blocks.  Why  we  like  Elder  wood  is  that  its  bark 
is  of  a  soft  absorbent  character,  and  from  the  acrid 
nature  of  its  growth  is  less  attacked  by  insects 
than  any  other  hard-wooded  native  plant  I  know  of. 
The  remainder  were  then  potted  up  in  the  ordinary 
way,  being  careful  to  use  pots  as  small  as  con- 
sistent with  the  size  of  each  plant.  We  filled  each 
pot  fully  half  its  depth  with  clean  crocks  broken 
up  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  over  this  was 
placed  a  well-firmed  layer  of  the  potting  material 
sufficiently  high  so  that  the  rhizomes  of  the  plant 
were  just  above  the  surface  of  the  pot,  again  making 
the  material  as  firm  as  possible  round  them.  A 
small  stake  was  put  to  each  to  steady  them  until 
rooted.  The  whole  were  then  put  into  a  house 
with  a  night  temperature  of  about  60°,  with  a  rise 
of  from  S''  to  10"  in  the  day  time.  Very  little 
water  was  given  until  the  young  roots  were  ready 
to  absorb  it,  though  a  slight  dewing  over  with  a 
fine  syringe  was  given  on  the  evenings  of  days 
when  the  sun  had  shone.  The  wooden  stall  on 
which  the  plants  stood  was  kept  fairly  moist  all 
along.  With  the  lengthening  days  nearly  every 
plant  made  new  growths  and  roots,  when,  of  course, 
more  moisture  was  given  both  to  the  roots  and  in 
the  atmosphere,  though  we  were  careful  not  to 
make  the  material  they  were  in  too  wet  at  any 
time.  During  the  summer  months  some  shade  was 
given  during  periods  of  bright  sunshine. 

Geum  macrophyllum. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Mallett  writes  :  "  I  enclose  you  a  few 
flowers  of  Geuni  macrophyllum,  a  plant  that  gene- 
rally flowers  twice  a  year,  once  in  summer,  and  then 
they  are  borne  on  long,  much-branched  stems  2  feet 
long,  and  again  in  winter  when  the  stems  are  simple 
and  bear  but  three  flowers  each.  I  referred  to  this 
Geum  under  the  name  '  trifloruni '  in  The 
Garden  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  then  drew  atten- 
tion to  its  usefulness  as  a  rockery  plant  during 
winter.  It  is  now  flowering  very  freely,  many 
plants  having  ten  or  a  dozen  spikes.  The  petals 
are  a  soft  shade  of  yellow,  with  a  shade  of  green, 
and  they  expand  fully  during  sunshine  and  are  then 
1  inch  across.  It  grows  anywhere,  and  its  winter- 
flowering  character  renders  it  more  than  ordinarilj' 
interesting  and  useful  as  a  garden  plant.  I 
have  seen  them  with  crimson  calyces  in  warmer 
seasons." 


Cattleya  and  Odontoglossum  crispum. 
Mr.  D.  M.  Grimsdale,  Kent  Lodge,  Uxbridge, 
sends  superb  Cattleya  flowers  and  a  spike  of  Odon- 
toglossum  with  fifteen  blooms,  with  the  following 
note  :  "  The  Odontoglossum  plant  flowered  early  in 
the  year  with  two  spikes,  nearly  or  quite  as  good 
as  the  enclosed."  We  have  seldom  seen  stronger 
growth. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SOME    CONTINENTAL    NOVELTIES. 

A  LTHOUUH  we  have  now  a  much  larger 
/\  number  of  raisers  of  new  Chrysanthe- 

/   %         mums  abroad  than  we  used  to  have  in 

/  %  days  gone  by,  yet  owing  to  home  and 
J  j^     Colonial   competition   very   few  novel- 

ties beyond  Calvat's  are  introduced 
into  our  collections.  During  the  past  season  I 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  all  that  is 
newest  and  best  in  novelties  for  1903.  Both  at 
home  and  abroad  certain  varieties,  and  especially 
those  raised  by  Rl.  Calvat,  seem  to  be  invariablj' 
good,  whether  grown  at  home  or  in  France.  This 
is  not  always  the  case,  for  we  know  by  past 
experience  that  many  good  kinds  grown  in  England 
do  not  do  well  in  America,  and  rice  rersii. 
Looking  over  my  notes  I  find  the  following  are 
specially  marked  as  promising  varieties  for  show 
purpoi-e-i  : 

Htnri  Second. — A  very  deeply-built  globular 
Japanese  incurved,  pointed  florets,  colour  crimson 
with  gold  reverse. 

M.  H.  Marliijnier. — Very  large  .Japanese,  with 
long  drooping  florets,  forming  a  closely  reflexing 
flower  of  deep  build  ;  colour  rich  golden-yellow, 
shaded  pale  chestnut. 

Eliemic  Bonnefoiid. — Incurved  .Japanese,  with 
deeply-grooved  florets,  a  massive  globular-shaped 
flower  ;  colour  deep  golden-yellow,  tinted  purple. 

ilme.  Chevrant. — Although  seen  last  year,  this 
charming  Japanese  is  everywhere  in  splendid  form 
this  season.  It  is  a  large  spreading  variety,  and  of 
a  peculiarly  soft  rosy  lilac  shade. 

3J)iie.  Alh.  Bertrand. — A  .Japanese  of  immense 
build,  very  deep,  florets  of  great  length  ;  colour 
pale  lilac-mauve,  passing  to  white. 

Mme.  Henri  Donillel. — Another  fine  Japanese 
variety  of  incurving  form,  with  very  broad  florets, 
close  and  compact  in  build  ;  colour  fine  bright  shade 
of  rosv  amaranth,  with  reverse  of  silver. 

LoheiKjrin. — This  variety  has  long  drooping 
florets,  which  give  the  blooms  the  appearance  of 
great  depth.  The  colour  is  a  fine  pure  shade  of 
orange-yellow,  tinted  reddish  chestnut. 

Mme.  Marthe  More!. — This  is  also  one  of  the  most 
substantial  in  size,  and  well  maintains  its  raiser's 
reputation.  It  is  in  form  a  .Japanese,  finely 
incurved,  and  very  close  and  compact  in  form ; 
colour  pale  straw-yellow. 

Jean  Calvat. — Remarkable  wherever  shown  for 
its  size  and  solidity.  The  florets  are  of  medium 
width,  pointed  at  the  tips,  and  reflexing;  colour 
rich  golderi-vellow,  tinted  chestnut. 

Souvenir  de  Calrat  ph'c. — Japanese,  with  rather 
broad  petals,  and  of  good  length.  A  very 
promising  flower,  rosy  white,  tinted  yellow. 

Lientenant-Coloitel  Dnci'oiset,. — This  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  efl'ective  of  the  season.  A 
Japanese,  with  florets  of  immense  length  inter- 
mingling and  twisted.  The  colour  is  a  rich  silky 
shade  of  dark  uolden-yellow.  C.  H.  P. 


The     New    Garden     at    Wisley.— 

Fellows  who  are  naturally  desirous  of  seeing  the 
new  garden,  which  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  has  so 
generously  given  in  trust  for  the  society's  use,  are 
reminded  by  the  secretary  that  they  must  be  con- 
tent to  wait  till  the  spring  ;  for  at  present  none  of 
the  society's  officers  are  there,  and  everything  is  in 
a  transition  state.  It  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  open 
the  garden  to  the  Fellows  in  March,  but  due  notice 
will  be  given. 

ReSUPPection  plants.— Three  difl^erent 
plants  are  known  under  the  above  name.  The 
illustration  represents  Mesembryanthemum  tri- 
polium,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 
When  dry  the  seed  capsules  are  tightly  closed  up 
as  in  figure  1,  and  when  soaked  in  water  the 
capsules  will  open  out  their  curious  valves  as 
shown  in  figure  '2.  On  being  dried  they  will  close, 
hut  will  open  again  with  moisture.  This  may 
be    repeated    several    times     without    destroying 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

December  8.  —  National  Chrysanthemum  j 
Society's  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace  (three  days)  ;  i 
Leeds  Chrysanthemum  .Show  (three  days). 

December  10. — National  Rose  Society's  Annual 
Meeting  at  3  p.m.  and  Dinner  at  6  p.m.,  Hotel 
Windsor.  j 

December  1.5. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting,  Drill  Hall,  Westminster  ;  Horticultural 
Club  usual  Monthly  Dinner  ;  Discussion  opened  by 
Mr.  George  Bunyard. 

The  new  Hall  in  Vincent  Square.— 

The  new  Hall  is  rising  fast  from  its  fouiidiilions, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  ready  for  use  in 
.June  of  next  year.  Vincent  Square  lies  just  behind 
the  new  R  mian  Catholic  Cathedral  recently  built 
in  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  and  is  only  five 
minutes'  walk  from  the  present  Drill  Hall  used  for 
the  society's  meetings. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM    TRIPOLinM. 
(1)  Closed.  (2)  Open. 

the  remarkable  hygroscopic  properties.  The  seed 
vessels  or  capsules  of  many  other  plants  possess 
the  same  properties,  and  it  is  chiefly  those  which 
grow  in  countries  or  districts  where  they  have 
long,  dry  seasons.  The  seeds,  which  ripen  during 
the  early  part  of  the  dry  season,  remain  on  the 
ground  for  a  considerable  time,  and  are  protected 
by  the  folding  up  of  the  capsules.  When  the  rain 
comes  these  coverings  open  and  allow  the  seeds  to 
escape  during  the  time  the  ground  is  most  suited 
for  their  germination.  In  addition  to  the  species 
named  above,  there  are  several  other  Mesembryan- 
themums  which  possess  the  same  properties. 
Anastatica  hierochuntioa  is  another  known  as  the 
Resurrection  plant.  It  is  a  curious  little  annual 
belonging  to  the  cruciferse.  It  is  the  only  species 
belonging  to  the  genus,  and  is  widely  disbursed 
over  the  Mediterranean  regions  from  Syria  to 
Algeria.  The  short  stem  is  branched,  the  branches 
spreading,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  on  these. 
When  the  seeds  ripen  the  branches  close  up  and 
all  the  leaves  fall  off,  and  later  on  the  stem  dries 


o1  at   the   base,   and    lie   little    ball-like   heads  of 

j  .--eetls  are  dispersed  by  the  wind,  sometimes  being 

■  blown   into   the    sea.       When    this    happens    the 

branches  unbend,  the  seed  capsules  split,  and  the 

seeds  may  be  cast  on  shore   to  germinate.     When 

rain  comes  on   land  the  seeds  are  released  in  the 

j  same  way  to  germinate  while  the  ground  is  moist. 

This  plant  also  possesses  the  hygroscopic  properties, 

[  that  is,  the  branches  will  open  when  wet  and  close 

again,  to  reopen  again  as  frequently  as  they  are 

exposed  to  the  change.     In  addition  to  being  called 

the  Resurrection  plant  it  is  also  known  as  the  Rose 

of  .Jericho,  and  in  Palestine  it  is  known  as  Kaf. 

Maryan  or  Mary's  Flower,  there  being  a  tradition 

that  it  expanded  at  the  birth  of  Christ.     The  third 

I  known   as    the    Resurrection    plant   is   Selaginella 

1  lepidophylla,  a  club  Moss,  which,  after  being  dried 

up,  will  again  assume  its  natural  appearance.     On 

this  account  it  is  often  sold  as  a  vegetable  curiosity. 

— A.  Hkmsi.ky. 

Rhododendpon  Mps.  Happy  Ing-ep- 

SOll. — This  is  one  of  the  newer  varieties  ot  that 
large  group  of  hardy  evergreen  Rhododendrons 
which  the  great  Loudon  some  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago  described  as  "the  pride  of  European 
gardens."  Mrs.  Harry  IngersoU  belongs  to  the 
increasing  group  which  has  large  white  centres 
with  distinct  marginal  edgings  of  some  bright 
colour.  In  this  case  it  is  of  a  bright  rosy  magenta, 
with  a  yellow  centre,  distinct,  and  very  fine.  A 
glorious  subject  for  conservatory  decoration.  It  is 
bound  to  find  its  way  into  the  choicest  collections. 

Two  Pinks  fop  blooming'  in  pots.— 

One  of  these  is  Mrs.  Lakin,  a  dwarf,  compact- 
growing  white  variety,  which  grows  and  blooms 
freely.  The  flowers  are  white,  borne  on  short,  stiff 
stems,  and  there  is  no  bursting  of  the  calyx.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  pot  culture.  The  other  is 
Samuel  Barlow,  an  improved  form  of  the  old 
pheasant-eyed  Pink,  also  of  dwarf,  compact,  free 
growth,  and,  like  Mrs.  Lakin,  producing  its  full 
handsome  fimbriated  flowers  on  stiff  foot-stalks, 
and  it  only  partially  splits  its  calyx.  I  bloomed 
a  plant  of  this  in  a  pot  last  spring,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  its  freedom  and  full  handsome  flowers. 
Plants  of  these  might  be  potted  up  at  once,  giving 
them  a  rich  sandy  soil.  They  can  be  kept  in  a 
cold  frame  until  the  middle  of  January,  when  they 
may  have  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  greenhouse, 
and  will  bloom  finely  if  the  plants  receive  due 
attention. — R.  D. 

Eng'lish  and  Dutch  bulb  fapms.— 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Kidderminster  and 
District  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  J.  Duncan 
Pearson  of  Nottingham,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  .Society's  DaflFodil  committee,  de- 
livered an  interesting  lecture  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  19lh  inst.,  at  the  Masonic  Hall  on  "Dutch 
Bulb  Farms  and  a  Peep  at  some  English  ones." 
The  address  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  lantern, 
views,  thrown  on  the  screen  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Grove. 
Sir  Sydney  Lea,  Bart.,  presided  over  a  large  com- 
pany which  quite  filled  the  hall. 

Honesty.  —  A  correspondent  refers  to  the 
beauty  of  Honesty  in  the  winter  as  furnished  by 
the  flowers.  That  is,  of  course,  an  error.  The 
real  beauty  of  the  Honesty  in  winter  is  in  the 
inner  or  dividing  thin  silky-like  filament,  which  is 
retained  when  the  two  outer  seed-scales  of  each 
seed-vessel  are  carefully  removed.  The  seed-stems 
should  not  be  cut  until  they  are  quite  ripe,  then 
be  tied  carefully  into  small  bundles  and  be  hung 
up  for  a  time  in  a  dry  place.  Later  a  gentle 
tapping  with  a  stick  liberates  the  seeds  and  scales, 
but  sometimes  the  filaments  are  broken.  It  is, 
therefore,  best  to  take  each  bundle,  untie  them,  then 
remove  the  scales  and  seed  by  pressing  between 
the  finger  and  thumb.  That  is  the  way  to  have 
these  sprays  of  silvery  filament  in  full  beauty. 
Where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  seed  of  the  white- 
flowered  variety,  grow  that  for  this  purpose  as 
preferable  :  also  do  not  in  a  slovenly  way  trust  to 
self  sowings,  but  save  seed  each  year.  Sow  it  in  a 
bed  thinly  outdoors  in  May,  transplanting  in  the 
autumn.  Then  strong  flowering  plants  are  easily 
had.— A.  D. 

Is  the  Capsicum  a  beppied  plant? 

This  question  arose  at  a  recent  provincial  Chrysan- 
themum   show.      There  was  a   class   for  berried 
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plants,  and  among  them  some  Capsicums  were 
staged,  the  others  being  the  improved  forms  of 
Solanum  capsicastrum.  As  one  of  the  judges  I  was 
in  favour  of  admitting  them  as  berried  plants,  but 
my  view  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  berried  plants.  The  Capsicums  were  ruled  out 
of  the  competition,  but  I  thought  it  a  mistake. 
For  what  is  a  berry'?  Simply  a  fleshy  fruit  contain- 
ing seeds.  It  seemed  to  be  assumed  that  a  berry 
must  of  necessity  be  somewhat  spherical  in  shape, 
but  berries  vary  greatly  in  size  and  shape.  There 
are  some  varieties  of  Capsicums  whose  fruits  are 
small  and  round,  like  our  popular  notion  of  a  berry. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  any  plant  cultivated  in  a 
pot  (the  class  being  included  among  those  requiring 
the  subjects  to  be  in  pots)  that  produces  a  fleshy 
fruit  of  the  nature  of  a  Capsicum,  and  Solanum 
capsicastrum  is  admissible,  why  not  any  Solanum  ? 
It  is  quite  certain  that  berried  plants,  including 
various  forms  of  the  Capsicum  and  allied  subjects, 
would  be  much  more  attractive  than  the  round- 
berried  hybrid  Solanums,  as  they  are  termed, 
especially  when  they  possess  the  common  fault  of 
hiding  their  fruit  amid  their  foliage.  What  do 
others  think  ?— R.  Dean. 

The    Hupst    and    Son    Musical 

Society. — A  most  successful  ladies"  evening 
concert  was  given  by  this  society  on  the  18th  inst. 
in  the  Throne  Room,  Holborn  Restaurant.  It  is  a 
society  formed  of  those  in  the  emphiy  of  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  Son  of  Houndsditch,  and  the  conductor 
is  one  of  the  partners — Mr.  E.  Sherwood,  son  of 
the  president,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood.  The  pro- 
gramme was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  orchestra 
played  with  refinement  several  selections  from 
famous  works.  "  Elgar's  Pomp  and  Circumstance" 
was  delightfully  rendered,  and  "  Berceuse,"  by  Mr. 
E.  Sherwood,  was  full  of  beautiful  passages.  The 
soloists,  we  believe,  were  for  the  most  part  pro- 
fessionals, but  the  orchestra  was  excellent.  We 
know  nothing  more  likely  to  encourage  a  sense  of 
honour  and  good  feeling  among  men  in  business 
than  such  societies  as  this,  and  we  congratulate 
Mr.  Sherwood  heartily  on  his  successful  leadership. 
A  donation  was  given  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  of  which  Mr.  H.  J.  Veilch, 
the  treasurer,  gave  a  brief  account,  urging  its 
great  claims  on  the  charitable.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Washington  is  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  musical 
societv. 

Sutton's  Every  Day  Cucumber.— 

Those  who  require  Cucumbers  all  ihe  year  round 
will  not  be  di.^appointed  if  they  grow  this  variety. 
It  is  excellent  for  the  winter,  and  though  the  fruits 
are  large,  we  usually  cut  them  when  about 
12  inches  long,  and  by  so  doing  there  is  less  strain 
upon  the  plants.  Under  any  conditions  winter 
Cucumbers  are  not  of  easy  culture,  but  much 
depends  upon  the  variety.  Every  Day  has  an 
excellent  constitution.  The  growths  made  now 
are  short-jointed,  the  foliage  of  good  substance, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  there  is  no  lack  of  fruit ; 
indeed,  too  man}',  as  thinning  must  be  resorted  to. 
It  is  surprising  in  gardens  how  many  grow  a 
certain  variety  for  years  without  a  change,  and  by 
so  doing  get  splendid  crops.  For  early  spring  or 
late  autumn  and  winter  supplies  I  prefer  a  medium 
grower  such  as  Every  Day.  Even  at  this  season 
the  fruits  are  handsome.  They  are  almost  smooth, 
and  have  scarcely  any  neck,  being  deep  green  in 
colour,  and,  what  is  most  important,  the  quality 
is  excellent,  and  the  fruits  keep  for  some  time  if 
placed  in  a  cool  place  and  the  stalk  ends  in  water. 
— G.  W. 
Chrysanthemum     Bronze     Soleil 

d'OctObre. — The  note  "  E.  J."  respecting  this 
variety  in  The  Garden  of  the  14lh  inst.  was 
specially  interesting  to  me,  as  I  had  recently 
visited  the  market  garden  in  which  the  plant  had 
sported,  and  in  which  the  sport  was  fixed.  From 
the  first  time  the  sport  came  into  notice  I  felt 
it  was  altogether  a  misnomer  to  give  it  the 
descriptive  name  of  Bronze  Soleil  d'Octobre.  On 
the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
G.  Prickett  and  Sons,  at  Enfield  Highway,  there 
were  in  full  blossom  some  4,000  plants  of  the  yellow 
Soleil  d'Octobre,  and  5,000  of  the  so-called  Bronze 
Soleil  d'Octobre.  The  plants  were  not  lifted  from 
he  open  as  were  those  to  which   "  E.  J."  refers. 


but  they  were  all  growing  in  pots,  and  had  been  all 
through  the  summer.  The  plants  sufficed  to  fill 
several  houses,  and  the  contrast  was  most  striking. 
First  a  house  of  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  parent 
variety  was  met  with,  and  this  was  succeeded  by  a 
similar  house  filled  with  the  so-called  bronze  sport. 
The  contrast  was  so  striking  that  one  colour 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  other.  I  can  only 
imagine  that  "  E.  J."  has  not  become  possessed  of 
the  true  stock  of  this  really  pretty  sport,  as  I 
know  he  is  too  good  a  grower  to  fail  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plant.  During  October  and  early 
November  the  florists'  windows  throughout  London 
are  frequently  full  of  the  two  sorts  side  by  side,  and 
in  so  doing  add  attractiveness  to  their  exhibitions. 
— D.  B.  Crane. 
Professor  C.  S.  Sargent,  who  is  making 

a  tour  round  the  world  on  behalf  of  the  Arnold 
arboretum,  was  last  heard  from  at  Moscow.  It  is 
expected  he  will  return  by  wa}'  of  Honkong,  East 
Indies,  and  San  Francisco,  arriving  probably  in 
December. 

The  spread  of  Black  Currant  bud 

mite. — This  terrible  pest  continues  to  spread,  no 
remedy  is  forthcoming,  and  in  the  fruit-growing 
districts  of  Kent  hundreds  of  bushes  have  this 
season  again  been  consigned  to  the  flames.  The 
growers  now  who  have  absolutely  clean  stocks  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  at  the  rate 
in  which  the  pest  is  spreading  it  almost  seems  as 
though  the  commercial  culture  of  Black  Currants 
is  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  failure  of  Black  Currants  through 
the  bud  mite  pest  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
that  have  fallen  on  market  fruit  growers,  and 
naturally  they  are  reluctant  to  give  up  a  crop  the 
fruit  of  which  realised  this  season  as  much  as  '25s. 
a  bushel  in  the  wholesale  market.  If  any  indi- 
vidual co\dd  introduce  an  effective  and  practical 
remedy  he  would  win  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
fruit-growing  community. — H. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Cranston. 

This  new  Chrysanthemum,  which  was  awarded  the 
medal  for  the  best  new  Chrysanthemum  not  in 
commerce  and  a  special  award  of  merit  at  the  show 
of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  on  the 
19th,  20th,  and  21st  inst.,  promises  to  be  of  special 
excellence.  No  one  who  saw  the  fine  bloom  staged 
by  the  fortunate  raiser,  Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Murray, 
Blackford  House,  Edinburgh,  will  be  disposed  to 
dispute  the  high  opinion  formed  of  it  by  such  an 
acute  and  experienced  judge  as  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 
[t  is  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  has  good  size 
and  substance,  with  broad  drooping  petals  of  a 
charming  blush  colour.  I  believe  that  several 
ofl'ers  were  made  for  it,  but  that  the  stock  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  W.  J,  Godfrey  of  Exniouth  for 
£40.  Mr.  Murray,  who  is  one  of  the  most  devoted 
amateur  gardeners  in  or  about  Edinburgh,  has  been 
very  fortunate  in  securing  such  a  fine  sport.  The 
flower  is  named  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Provost  Sir  Robert  Cranston,  who 
opened  the  show. — S.  A. 

Winter  foliage  for  decorations.— 

The  demand  for  all  descriptions  of  foliage  material 
that  can  be  used  tor  domestic  or  similar  form  of 
winter  decoration  is  great,  and  the  energies  of 
growers  in  many  directions  are  devoted  to  supply- 
ing what  the  public  need.  Amongst  other  things 
so  utilised  are  young  branches  of  American  Oaks. 
These  are  of  a  fine  rich  colour,  and  if  cut  just  as 
the  colouring  is  at  its  best  it  holds  on  to  the  wood 
for  some  time.  The  method  of  culture  seems  to  be 
that  which  Mr.  E.  Beckett  adopts  at  Aldenham 
House,  with  such  good  effect  with  Willows,  Dog- 
woods, Sumachs,  and  similar  things.  They  are 
planted  rather  close,  then  cut  hard  down  each 
winter  when  the  growths  are  some  3  feet  to  4  feet 
in  height  and  carrying  rich  leafage.  The  soil 
should  have  been  originally  well  prepared  and 
manured,  and  after  growth  has  become  strong  a 
top-dressing  of  short  manure  should  be  given  to  the 
stocks  each  year.  Great  quantities  of  this  material 
are  grown  for  market.  It  would  well  repay  any 
gardener  to  plant  up  and  treat  several  things  in 
this  way  for  tlecoration. — A.  D. 

The  ravages  of  the  Celery  fly.— This 

season  Celery  plants  have  been  badly  attacked  by 
the   leaf  miner,   or  Celery  fly,  and  though  every 


precaution  was  taken  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
attack  it  was  impossible  to  arrest  its  progress,  and 
the  plants  are  in  many  gardens  worthless.  In  my 
own  case  the  white  varieties  of  Celery  are  worse 
than  the  red,  and  the  earlier  sorts  have  suffered 
most  severely  ;  indeed,  in  many  instances  they  are 
mere  leaf-stalks  without  a  vestige  of  green  leaf.  It 
would  be  interesting  if  readers  of  The  Garden 
would  offer  any  advice  as  to  the  destruction  of  the 
pest  other  than  by  removal  of  infested  foliage.  I 
have  tried  various  insecticides,  soot,  and  other 
compounds,  but  they  are  of  little  use  ;  they  have 
been  in  past  years,  but  not  so  on  this  occasion,  as 
the  pest  increased  so  quickly.  Doubtless  the 
attack  is  owing  to  the  low  temperature  and  super- 
abundant moisture.  So  far  this  season  we  have 
tried  all  well-known  remedies,  even  using  quick- 
lime, but  unless  the  leaf  was  killed  the  fly  was  not 
injured  in  the  least,  or  it  reappears  upon  the 
younger  growths  the  next  day. — G.  W.  S. 

Apple    Lane's    Prince    Albert    in 

1903. — It  was  most  interesting  to  read  the  notes 
from  Berkhamsted  on  page  322,  and  certainly 
Messrs.  Lane  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
introduction.  My  note,  however,  more  concerns 
the  crop  this  season.  With  us  it  was  one  out  of 
about  half  a  dozen  that  cropped  at  all,  and  this 
proves  its  value  more  than  ever.  Doubtless  in  a 
great  measure  its  cropping  qualities  are  due  to  its 
late  blossoming.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  in  this 
respect,  and  if  the  fruits  are  left  on  the  trees  as 
late  as  possible  there  is  no  difficulty  >n  keeping 
them  sound  well  into  the  spring.  As  an  m  teur's 
Apple  I  know  none  better,  and  those  \  hf  cannot 
grow  many  sorts  will  not  find  the  above  lail  (hem, 
and  in  addition  it  does  so  well  grown  as  a  dwarf  or 
standard.  It  crops  very  freely  in  a  young  state, 
which  some  of  our  best  kinds  do  not,  such  as  the 
Blenheim  and  others.  When  kept  Prince  Albert  is 
not  a  bad  dessert  Apple,  and  grown  on  bush 
trees  on  the  Paradise  stock  it  produces  large 
fruits. — G.  Wythes. 
Chrysanthemums     at     Finsbury 

Park. — The  display  of  Chrysanthemums  at  this 
well-known  North  London  public  resort  is  one  of 
exceptional  quality,  and  we  never  remember 
seeing  the  collection,  as  a  whole,  in  better  condi- 
tion. No  less  than  4,000  plants  in  about  200 
varieties  are  grown  here,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
our  visit  the  blooms  were  at  their  best.  Uidike 
many  other  public  displays,  the  Finsbury  collec- 
tion is  of  a  most  representative  character.  The 
plants  are  not  confined  simply  to  Japanese  and 
incurved  sorts,  but  there  are  large  -  flowered 
Anemones,  Japanese  Anemones,  reflexed.  Pompons, 
Pompon  Anemones,  and  many  charming  single- 
flowered  sorts,  each  type  of  which  adds  beauty 
to  the  display,  and  is  interesting  to  the  visitors. 
The  plants  were  grouped  in  one  long  undulating 
bank,  arranged  with  considerable  skill  and  taste, 
so  that  the  flowers  of  the  different  types  contrasted 
pleasingly  one  with  the  other,  thus  making  a  floral 
picture  long  to  be  remembered.  Both  new  and  old 
sorts  were  in  evidence,  and  this  served  to  illus- 
trate the  great  advance  that  is  being  made  each 
season.  A  special  word  of  praise  is  due  for  the 
grand  display  made  by  the  large  •  flowered 
Anemones  and  Japanese  Anemones ;  they  were 
superb,  the  blooms  in  a  great  many  instances 
being  equal  to  what  is  usually  met  with  at  the 
leading  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions.  We  refer  to 
Deserter,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Le  Chalonais,  Mrs. 
Judge  Benedict,  M.  Chas.  Lobocqz,  and  Miss 
Margaret,  each  of  which  were  flowering  freely. 
The  single-flowered  sorts  were  extremely  pleasing 
and  interesting,  good  plants,  of  freely-flowered 
varieties,  being  dotted  here  and  there  in  the 
group,  with  a  front  edging  of  some  of  the  dwarfer 
sorts,  which  gave  a  delightful  finish  to  the 
arrangement.  Ladysmith,  a  dwarf,  rose-pink 
single,  is  prodigal  in  its  display,  and  other 
interesting  plants  were  Edith  Pagram,  E«an 
Cameron,  and  Annie  Tweed.  Numerous  plants  of 
decorative  Japanese  sorts  made  an  excellent  back- 
ground, and  the  iron  supports  to  the  glass 
structure  were  also  covered  by  them.  The  more 
conspicuous  varieties  were  Lile  des  Plaisers, 
Margot,  M.  Chas.  Hubert,  Lady  Selborne,  James 
Salter,  and  Alex.  Dufour. — D.  B.  C. 
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The  National  Amateur  Gardeneps' 

Association.  —  The  annual  dinner  will  take 
place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  Tuesilay, 
December  S.  The  price  of  the  tickets  will  be  m. 
each,  as  before.  The  president  of  the  association 
will  be  in  the  chair,  and  a  musical  entertainment 
will  be  organised  by  Mr.  \V.  A.  Hobbs.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  F.  Finch,  117,  Embleton  Road, 
Lewishirn,  8.1''. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion.— The  monthly  meelnjg  of  this  association, 
held  on  the  8rd  inst.,  was  a  well-attended  one, 
and  the  lecture  was  listened  to  with  great  apprecia- 
tion. The  lecturer  was  Mr.  James  Crieve,  of 
-Messrs.  James  Grieve  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  who 
(;ave  a  moat  interesting  address  on  "  Florists' 
Flowers."  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  few  are 
better  qualified  to  speak,  and  Mr.  Grieve  treated  it 
in  his  usual  able  and  racy  manner.  He  was  heartily 
thanked,  and  the  discussion  was  very  compli- 
mentary and  valuable. — S. 

Cattleyas  at  the  AVarren  House, 

Stanmore.— Cattleyas  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  Kills  at  this  well-known  establishment  are 
doing  remarkably  well,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a 
recent  visit  a  large  number  of  plants  were  in  the 
pink  of  condition.  A  group  of  Cattleya  labiala 
was  attractively  set  up.  Many  varieties  were 
represented,  which  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of 
good  culture.  Interspersed  here  and  there  among 
the  plants  of  C.  labiata  were  those  of  C.  aurea. 
The  contrast  was  distinctly  pleasing.  Orchids 
generally  are  well  grown  here.  Many  improve- 
ments are  being  made  in  the  glass  houses.  —  D.  B.  C. 

Saxifpag'a  FOPtunei.  —  One  was  inte- 
rested in  the  recent  notes  on  this  Ruckfoil  by  Mr. 
Irving  and  Mr.  Weaver,  and  a  few  more  notes  of 
comparative  experience  may  be  of  value.  By 
covering  overhead  with  a  sheet  of  glass  I  have 
kept  S.  Fortunei  on  the  open  rockery  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  I  should  not  consider  it  a  truly  hardy 
plant  in  ordinary  winters  without  protection.  Like 
many  other  things,  much  rain  in  winter  and  heavy 
falls  of  sleet  are  very  injurious  to  it. — S.  Arnoit, 
Car-^ethorn,  J>y  Dumfrks,  N.  H. 

Trials  at  Wisley,  1904.— "  Cauliflowers, 
Carrots,  half  ounce  of  st-ed  ;  new  Peas  (edible), 
half  pint  of  each  ;  new  Potatoes,  twenty  tubers  of 
each  ;  new  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias,  two 
plants  of  each ;  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses, 
two  plants  of  each  ;  Violas,  six  plants  of  each. 
All  the  above  (except  Roses)  should  be  sent 
before  March  1,  1904,  by  parcel  post,  addressed  : 
Superintendent,  Royal  Horticultural  Sjciety's 
Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey.  Anyone  willing 
to  send  Roses  should  write  beforehand  for  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  best  to  send  them."  We  take  this 
from  the  society's  Journal  just  published.  No  time 
has  been  lost  in  beginning  the  valuable  trials  in  the 
new  garden.  There  can  be  no  complaints  now  of 
suburban  disadvantages. 

Notes  from  a  Queensland  grarden. 

In  August  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  tropical 
garden  was  a  brilliant  Bougainvillea  climbing  up  a 
high  fence,  and  next  to  it  a  great  many  blooms  of' 
the  sky  blue  Ipomcei  cicrulea,  which  seeds  itself 
here.  Bignonia  venusta  is  loaded  with  its  clusters 
of  orange  bells.  A  bush  of  the  Brazilian  Cherry 
(Eugenia  uniflora)  scents  the  whole  garden  in  the 
evenings,  and  reminds  one  of  other  Eugenias  that 
thrive  so  well  in  Cornwall.  A  large  clump  of  fine 
Frangipanni  trees  (Plumeria)  ought  to  be  in  full 
blow  by  October.  The  India-rubber  Vine 
(Cryptostegia  grandiflora)  is  certainly,  if  a  good 
servant,  a  bad  master.  Brought  up  from  the 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Brisbane  sixteen  years  ago,  it 
has  survived  the  worst  drought  ever  known  out 
here,  and  thrives  in  the  eye  of  the  wind  in  a  high 
spot  swept  by  sea  breezes.  The  blue  Pea  (Clitoria 
Ternatea)  alsohas  come  tostay,  and  has  to  be  perpetu- 
ally kept  in  cheek.  Three  chiret-coloured  flowering 
Allamandas  make  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  yellow 
Tecoma  which  grows  as  a  hedge  round  the  garden. 
Lagerstriemia  indica  is  just  coming  into  bloom, 
some  10  feet  high,  and  are  well-grown  bushes. 
Quisqualis  indica  divides  another  high  fence  with  a 
rampant  Bougainvillea  covered  with  violet  flowers. 
An  Antigonon  has  thrown  up  five  or  six  shoots, 
but   has     a     struggle     for    existence.       Dombeya 


Mastersii  is  >  the  most  successtui  shrub  in  this 
garden  ;  its  heads  of  white  flowers  are  rather  like 
Viburnum  plicatum,  but  the  leaf  shows  distinctly 
the  mallow  order,  and  the  perfume  of  the  bloom  is 
very  strong.  The  yellow-flowering  AUamanda 
has  just  opened  its  flower-buds,  and  so  has 
Bignonia  tweediana  on  the  fence.  A  Plumbago  is 
doing  badly  ;  Bignonia  tweediana  spreads  itself 
quickly.  The  Bauhinias  lasted  a  very  short  time 
in  bloom.  Hoya  australis,  Ipomoea  palmata,  and 
Passiflora  Banksii  are  particularly  bright  in  the 
scrub  near  here,  while  Libertia  paniculata  thrives 
in  the  rocky  ground.  The  Li-Li  tree  Orchid 
(Dendrobium  canaliculatum)  is  abundant  just  now, 
and  the  flowers  are  very  fragrant.  Our  one 
Bamboo  (Bambusa  vulgaris  it  is  supposed  to  be) 
has  grown  well ;  a  cane  cut  down  and  measured  for 
me  was  7o  feet  long.  The  scarlet  Pomegranates 
make  a  very  bright  spot  in  the  garden. — C.  R. 

Persian  Cyclamens  at  the  Warren 

House,  Stanmore.  —  Rarely  have  these 
winter-tlowering  plants  been  seen  in  such  good 
condition  as  they  are  here.  They  are  exceptionally 
fine,  and  bear  in  profusion  large  and  handsome 
flowers  of  good  substance,  and  each  one  is  borne 
on  a  stout,  erect  footstalk.  The  plants  are 
freely  u.sed  for  decorations,  and  the  flowers 
are  in  constant  demanfi.  There  are  tliree  or 
four  batches,  one  now  at  its  best,  another  large 
group  to  succeed  this,  and  still  another  to  follow 
the  last  mentioned,  and  numerous  pans  of  seedlings 
coming  on  apace.  In  this  way  the  display  is 
maintained  over  a  long  period. — I).  B.  C. 

SeneciO  pulCher. — This  Senecio  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  colour  of  all  flowering  plants  in  the 
hardy  plant  garden  in  autumn,  yet  in  spite  of 
this  it  is  rarely  seen,  and  then  only  in  single 
plants,  so  far  as  the  private  garden  is  concerned. 
Now  and  then  some  hardy  plant  nursery  provides 
a  rich  display  of  it,  and  whenever  or  wherever  it  is 
seen  in  quantity  in  flower  the  general  elTeot  is 
excellent.  There  is  usually  little  trouble  in  flower- 
ing the  plant  in  the  first  year  from  the  specimens 
sent  and  from  the  nurseries,  but  after  this  time  a 
certain  degree  of  watchfuluess  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  a  good  flowering  stock.  The  best  way  to  ensure 
this  is  to  increase  the  species  bj'  means  of  root 
cuttings.  Such  cuttings  may  be  inserted  during 
winter,  preferably  December  or  January,  so  that 
by  breaking  earlj'  into  growth  the  offspring  may 
be  potted  early,  and,  given  treatment  similar  to 
young  seedling  plants,  be  fit  to  plant  in  the  open  in 
May  or  June  ensuing.  This  rapid  progress  is  only 
possible  where  an  early  start  is  made.  At  the 
same  time  any  plants  of  fair  size  bedded  out  by  the 
end  of  July  would  give  tine  flowering  plants  for  a 
year  later.  Flowering  at  any  time  depends  on  a 
good  crown  development  in  the  previous  year.  By 
raising  a  few  plants  periodically  in  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  a  regular  supply  of  this 
unique  flower  each  year. — E.  H.  J. 

Notes  from  a  Yorkshire  garden.— 

December  is  upon  us,  and  the  borders  are 
stripped  of  their  summer  glory.  They  look  clean 
and  tid}',  and  the  soil  awaits  the  invigorating  and 
cleansing  effects  of  winter  winds  and  frosts.  The 
Cocoanut  is  hung  in  the  window  for  the  tits,  and 
within  an  hour  was  visited  by  a  blue-lit,  as  though 
our  feathered  friends  had  been  waiting  ever  since 
the  last  was  taken  down  in  the  spring.  Next  day 
the  great  tit  came,  and  now  we  have  both  birds 
constantly.  When  the  frost  comes  they  will  find 
a  second  Cocoanut  and  a  string  of  Brazil  Nuts 
hung  horizontally  across  the  window.  These 
latter  are  considered  a  greater  delicacy  by  our  tit 
friends  than  the  Cocoanut,  and  it  is  very  pretty  to 
see  the  tiny  birds  swinging  on  them.  We  are  not 
favoured  with  the  visits  of  coal-tits  or  long-tailed 
tils  here.  Taking  stock  of  the  successes  and 
failures  of  the  late  deplorably  wet  summer,  we 
have  to  remember  wilh  pleasure  a  long  succession 
of  Roses,  with  practically  no  close  time,  though, 
of  course,  wilh  a  large  quantity  of  poor  blooms  and 
hundreds  of  sodden  buds  that  never  came  out. 
Still,  there  has  been  a  constant  supply  for  the 
bowls,  the  Hybrid  Teas  still  contributing  a  few 
small-sized  blooms  for  table  decoration.  Lilies 
have  been  almost  a  total  failure.  L.  oandidum 
supplied  not  one- tenth  of  the  usual  spikes  of  bloom. 


L.  testaceum  none  at  all,  L.  tigrinum  Fortunei  a 
very  poor  lot,  L.  umbellatum  not  up  to  the 
average,  and  the  only  success  was  L.  tigrinum 
splendens,  which  has  given  a  fine  lot  of  spikes. 
This  latter  is  one  to  be  highly  recommended  as  a 
hardy  Lilium.  Campanulas,  Delphiniums,  Geums, 
Rudbeckias,  Galegas,  Anemone  japonica,  Holly- 
hocks, Heleniums,  Veronicas,  and  many  other 
herbaceous  plants  have  been  very  free-blooming. 
Phloxes  have,  of  course,  revelled  in  the  wet 
season.  The  rock  plants  have  also  been  well  up  to 
the  average  in  flowering,  and  have  mostly  made 
excellent  growth.  Bees  and  butterflies  have  been 
comparatively  scarce.  The  Red  Admirals,  instead 
of  alighting  half-a-dozen  at  once  on  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  have  been  practically  strangers  to  the 
garden.  Tree  Pieonies  were  cut  down  by  late 
Irosts  (we  had  i"  of  frost  on  June  21),  and  herba- 
ceous Pajonies  made  only  a  poor  show  of  bloom, 
and  have  entirely  failed  to  give  their  usually 
beautiful  autumn  tints,  the  foliage  having  shrivelled 
up  in  the  grip  of  the  wind  and  the  wet  cold  days 
so  frequent  this  year.  But,  after  all,  there  is 
always  some  compensating  feature  in  a  garden, 
and  there  have  been  many  days  when  one  could 
enjoy  the  flowers. — W.  Jesper. 

New  Apple  Norfolk  Beauty.— To  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Mr.  Allan  sent  his  new  Apple,  and  the  fruits  staged 
were  splendid  examples,  especially  when  the  adverse 
season  is  taken  into  account.  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  asking  how  this  new  Apple  had 
cropped  this  year.  Certainly  the  fruits  that  were 
exhibited  showed  no  lack  of  size  or  want  of  colour, 
and  if  I  mistake  not  there  was  also  an  exhibit  on 
the  same  date  at  the  large  show  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  so 
that  it  appears  to  crop  well.  It  should  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  mid-season  culinary  fruit  at  this 
time  of  year.  The  variety  in  question  has  received 
the  highest  awards,  and  should  make  a  valuable 
exhibition  Iruit,  both  for  its  size  and  colour,  as  it 
closely  resembles  the  well-known  Warner's  King. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  trees  it  crops  as  well 
in  a  young  state,  but,  of  course,  it  is  full  early  to 
note  cropping  with  very  small  trees.  As  regards 
the  quality  there  is  no  difficulty,  it  is  a  splendid 
cooker  and  much  liked,  the  large  golden  fruits 
taking  the  eye  at  once,  and  its  beautiful  shape  adds 
to  its  value.  Mr.  Allan  describes  it  as  a  cross 
between  Waltham  Abbey  and  Warner's  King,  both 
splendid  kitchen  Apples,  and  though  with  me 
Waltham  Abbey  is  a  shy  cropper,  this  is  not  so 
with  Warner's  King,  which  is  the  reverse. — ■ 
G.  Wythes.  [Wb  saw  this  Apple  at  Gunlon 
recently  ;  it  is  a  splendid  addition  to  our  cooking 
Apples,  'and  should  become  popular.  It  bears 
freely. — En.  J 

A   note  from  Terregles,  N.B.— The 

gardens  at  Terregles,  Dumfries,  are  among  the  best 
appointed  of  their  size  in  the  district,  and  a  too 
hurried  run  throu.h  the  glass  department  was  of 
much  interest  to  a  flower  lover  in  the  second  week 
of  November.  Chrysanthemums  are  extensively 
grown,  but  the  time  of  the  grower  is  not  monopo- 
lised in  the  cultivation  of  large  blooms  alone.  Mr. 
John  Mackinnon,  Mr.  Galbraith's  gardener,  uses 
the  smaller  flowers  largely  for  decorations,  and 
seldom  does  one  come  across  so  many  plants  of 
single  Chrysanthemums  in  a  private  garden.  Mary 
Anderson,  Miss  Rose,  and  Amy  Holden  are  the 
three  most  largely  used,  but  a  number  of  others 
are  grown  as  well.  Such  varieties  as  La  Tiiora- 
phaute  (in  three  varieties),  Ryecroft  Glory,  Sceur 
Melanie,  the  old  Elaine,  and  the  bright  Garnet  are 
found  very  useful,  and  are  extensively  cultivated. 
For  large  blooms  a  number  are  grown  also,  and 
these  were  generally  exceedingly  fine.  Hairy 
Wonder  was  better  than  is  usually  seen.  Lady 
Roberts,  Charles  Longley,  Godfrey's  King,  God- 
frey's Masterpiece,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Nellie 
Perkins,  Eva  Kiiowles,  Mrs.  H.  Weekes,  Nellie 
Pockett,  Guy  Htinilion,  Lady  Hanham,  Mrs.  J. 
Lewis,  Pride  of  Madford,  Lord  Ludlow,  N.  C.  S. 
Jubilee,  and  Oceania  were  all  of  exceptional 
quality.  There  are  generally  about  1,000  Chry- 
santhemums of  all  kinds  grown  at  Terregles.  One 
side  of  a  large  house  was  nearly  filled  with  plants 
of  one  of  the  best  strains  of  Primula  obounica  I 
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have  ever  met  wiili.  The  plants  were  not  yet  at 
their  full  size,  but  the  range  of  colour  and  the 
form  of  the  flowers  left  little  to  be  desired. 
Cyclamens  and  zonal  Pelargoniums  were  also  very 
fine,  and  a  large  number  of  Chinese  Primulas  of 
Sutton's  splendid  strain  were  charming  in  their 
own  waj'.  Forced  plants  were  doing  well,  such  as 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Paper  White  Narcissi,  and 
early  Roman  Hjacinths  being  very  fine.  The 
conservatory  was  bright  with  a  nice  and  varied  lot 
of  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  Of  the  former  a 
fine  Bougainvilleaatoneend,  and  Chrysanthemums, 
Primulas,  Salvias,  Eupatoriunis,  and  Cytisuses 
were  among  the  most  noteworthy,  while  Bamboos, 
Phorniiums,  Palms,  and  Dracaenas  were  the  leading 
things  among  foliage  plants.  The  stove  plants  are 
mostly  of  suitable  size  for  the  table,  and  remarkably 
clean  and  healthy.  Ferns  were  very  good  in  the 
fernery,  and  Asparagus  Sprengeri  and  others  much 
grown  for  cutting.  Among  other  things  observed 
was  a  Stephanotis  in  fruit,  not  a  rare  but  an 
uncommon  thing  to  see.  A  glance  at  the  frames 
showed  an  ample  supply  of  other  things  ready  to 
take  into  the  houses  in  due  course,  and  everything 
bore  the  impress  of  the  good  cultivation  required 
in  such  an  establishment  as  this,  where  a  supply  of 
flowers,  &c. ,  is  required  all  the  year  round.  —  S.  A. 
Schizostylis  COCCinea.— After  a  year  of 
extreme  heat  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  remark 
that  rare  trees  and  shrubs  flower  with  greater  free- 
dom. So  far,  however,  the  same  lesson  does  not 
appear  in  respect  to  the  rainy  season  of  1903.  That 
the  weather  has  suited  many  things  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  I  consider  the  above  a  somewhat  notable 
instance  of  this.  Calling  recently  at  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  I  noted 
a  large  bed  of  the  plant  with  flowers  of  remarkable 
colour.  At  a  distance  of  100  yards  or  more  the 
group  gave  a  wonderfully  vivid  display  of  crimson- 
scarlet,  and  the  leafage  was  not  marred  at  the 
extremity  as  is  usual.  On  light  and  warm  soils  the 
brown  leaf  tips  destroy  much  of  the  fine  colour  of 
the  flowers,  and,  indeed,  when  the  leaves  are  so 
marked  the  flowers  rarely,  if  ever,  attain  their 
best  colouring.  All  this  would  appear  to  suggest 
that  the  plant  is  moisture-loving,  yet  possibly  the 
more  uniformly  cool  conditions  may  have  to  a  large 
extent  assisted  in  improving  the  colour  generally. 
It  is  well  known  to  hardy  plant  growers  that  the 
finest  spikes  are  produced  in  the  more  holding  soils, 
and  this,  doubtless,  in  some  degree,  assisted  by 
the  long-continued  moisture  of  the  year,  may  chiefly 
be  responsible  for  the  brilliant  colour  effect  I  have 
stated  above,  one  wishing  it  were  as  good  each 
year.— E.  J. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 


EOSES  WITH  PERSISTENT  FOLIAGE. 

SOME  varieties  of  Roses,  more  especially 
among  the  Tea-scented  and  Hybrid 
Teas,  have  green  leaves  even  in 
November,  so  much  so  that  they  are 
most  valuable  as  decorative  shrubs, 
apart  from  their  floral  beauty.  Perhaps 
this  is  more  noticeable  among  newer  varieties  and 
hybrids.  For  instance,  the  charming  Mme. 
Antoine  Mari  is  covered  now  with  a  wealth  of 
glossy  leaves  that  are  quite  as  handsome  as  many 
an  evergreen  shrub.  Another  variety,  Dr.  Felix 
Guyon,  is  also  quite  conspicuous  in  this  direction, 
I  freely  admit  this  is  an  exceptional  autumn,  and 
in  all  iTiy  experience  I  do  not  remember  when  such 
a  wealth  of  flowers  could  be  cut  in  November. 
But  even  allowing  for  this,  there  are  many  beautiful 
sorts  with  branches  that  are  nearly  bare  of  foliage, 
and  those  that  are  the  exact  opposite  to  this  are 
quite  conspicuous  just  now.  Besides  the  sorts 
named,  particularly  good  are  the  following  :  Marie 
d'Orleans,  Giiics  an  Teplilz,  Grace  Darling, 
Caroline  Teetont,  Admiral  Dewey,  Mme.  Ravary, 
Enchantress,  Edmond  Deshajes,  La  Tosca,  Mme. 
C.  P.  Strassheim,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting,  and 
Corallina.  Grouping  such  together  would  not  be 
a  bad  plan,  as  our  collection  of  hardy-flowering 
shrubs  of  an  almost  evergreen  character  is  not  too 
large.  P. 


ROSE   MME.  ISAAC;  PEREIRE. 

I  WAS  greatly  pleased  to  find  "  S.  A."  (page  3,3(3) 
recommending  this  useful  Bourbon  Rose.  I  have 
grown  it  for  years,  and  find  it  one  of  the  best  of 
our  garden  Roses.  Visiting  the  gardens  of  Sir  R. 
Tyrwhitt-Wilson,  Stanley,  Bridgnorth,  a  short 
time  since,  I  found  it  growing  there  luxuriantly  and 
covered  with  its  large,  sweet-scented  blossoms. 
The  soil  there  is  light,  with  a  sandy  bottom,  but 
the  present  season  just  suited  it,  I  grow  it  here 
in  Norfolk  against  a  wall  facing  east  ;  it  does 
admirably.  The  soil  is  of  a  loamy  nature,  just 
suitable  for  strong-growing  Roses,  It  also  does 
well  with  me  as  a  standard,  and  this  year  proved 
one  of  the  best  features  in  the  Rose  garden.  It 
also  does  well  on  its  own  roots  ;  in  fact,  I  think 
this  is  the  best  way  to  grow  it.  The  flowers  this 
summer  have  been  unusually  fine,  and  I  have  now 
(the  15th  insl.)  several  blooms  of  splendid  colour 
and  size,  T.  B.  Field. 

Ashwellthorpe  Gardens,  near  Norwich. 


JOTTINGS   ABOUT    ROSES. 

(Continued  from  page  356.) 
AyoTHER  reason  is  that  it  does  away  with  the 
custom  of  digging  amongst  the  plants,  which  to  me 
is  just  as  barbarous  as  digging  amongst  groups  of 
hardy  shrubs.  In  either  case  it  does  untold 
damage  to  those  best  of  all  roots,  surface  ones.  If 
we  want,  however,  to  carry  out  this  system  of 
mulching  beds,  which  are  carpeted  with  one  or 
other  of  the  dwarf-growing  plants  just  recom- 
mended, we  must  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  we 
must  lift  all  the  carpeting  plants,  put  on  the  mulch, 
cover  this  with  a  light  dressing  of  soil,  and  then  put 
back  the  plants,  or  else  we  must  abandon  the  idea 
of  mulching  altogether,  and  rely  upon  liquid 
manure  alone.  After  careful  trial  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  method  is  to  combine 
the  two,  that  is,  to  lift  the  plants  used  for  carpeting 
once  in  every  two  or  three  years  in  order  to  give  a 
mulch,  as  well  as  to  freshen  up  the  surface  soil. 
For  the  rest  of  the  time  liquid  manure  should  be 
used.  Of  course  the  system  of  carpeting  Rose-beds 
with  other  flowers  has  its  disadvantages,  but  these 
are  not  serious.  For  one  thing  it  prevents  the  use 
of  the  hoe,  but  in  permanent  beds,  which  are  often 
placed  in  conspicuous  places,  such  as  on  lawns  in 
front  of  the  house,  our  one  aim  should  be  beauty 
and  repose,  and  this  can  never  be  gained  if  we  are 
constantly  hoeing  and  disturbing  the  beds.  Besides 
we  never  find  that  the  surface  soil  of  a  well-made 
bed  dries  or  cracks  when  carpeted  over  with  low 
growing  plants,  as  these  naturally  check  evapora- 
tion. Then  there  is  another  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  that  is  that  those  who  insist  upon 
mulching  their  beds  everj"  spring,  after  the  manner 
I  have  recommended,  can  use  half-hardy  plants, 
such  as  Polygonum  capitatum,  &c.  These  will  not 
require  to  be  planted  until  May  comes  round,  and 
so  will  not  interfere  with  the  practice  of  mulching. 
I  think  I  have  explained,  without  being  incon- 
sistent, that  it  is  easy  to  adopt  the  sjstem  of 
mulching  both  with  plants  as  well  as  with  manure, 
and  this  without  injury  either  to  the  carpeting 
plants  or  to  the  Roses  themselves,  and  I  will  there- 
fore next  turn  to  the  subject  of  protection,  which, 
considering  the  unripeness  of  the  plants  this  season, 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

How  TO  Protect, 
The  first  point  to  consider  is  that  of  earthing  up 
the  plants,  because  it  is  a  custom  which  has  become 
very  general,  and  I  am  going  to  refer  especially  to 
Tea  Roses  planted  in  groups  for  bedding.  Unless 
they  are  particularly  vigorous  growers  they  will 
probably  be  planted  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart,  and 
the  beds  are  sure  to  be  full  of  roots,  many  of  them 
close  to  the  surface.  Even  if  the  surface  is  not 
carpeted  with  dwarf  plants  it  is  wrong  to  earth  up 
the  Roses  to  the  height  of  6  inches  with  the  actual 
soil  of  the  beds,  because  in  doing  so  we  are  bound 
to  disturb  the  roots.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
dithculty  I  have  tried  any  number  of  plans,  and 
now  give  the  results  of  my  experiments.  Provided 
the  beds  are  uncarpeled  there  is  nothing  to  surpass 
newly-fallen  Beech  or  Oak  leaves  heaped  up  all 
over  the  bed,  and  kept  in  position  by  surrounding 


it  with  galvanised  wire  netting  1  foot  in  height. 
This  may  be  painted  dull  green  in  colour,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  will  have  an  air  of  neatness 
about  it  which  might  not  be  expected  by  those 
who  have  not  seen  it  carried  out.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  this  forms  a  most  efl'ective 
protection. 

Or  another  plan,  though  much  more  laborious,  is 
to  wheel  a  few  barrowloads  of  burnt  refuse  from 
the  bonfire  heap  on  the  beds  and  then  to  earth  up 
with  this.  In  conjunction,  either  Bracken,  Furze, 
or  branches  of  Yew  and  Laurel  may  be  used  to 
protect  the  upper  parts  of  the  plants.  On  heavy 
soils  this  burnt  refuse  will  prove  of  great  value  to 
the  plants,  and  unless  the  beds  are  already  too 
high  there  will  be  no  need  to  take  it  away  in  the 
spring.  At  any  time  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  earth  up  Roses  with  heavy  cold  soil. 

If  the  beds  are  carpeted  with  plants  which  we 
are  anxious  not  to  disturb  we  must  adopt  a  slightly 
different  treatment.  After  trying  several  ways  I 
find  that  the  best  of  all  is  to  wrap  small  sods  of 
peat  or  turf  from  a  sandy  meadow  around  the 
collars  of  the  Roses,  and  to  put  some  Bracken  into 
their  heads.  This  never  seems  to  prove  detrimental 
to  the  carpet  of  plants  beneath.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  number  of  hardy  Tea  and  Hybrid  Teas, 
suitable  for  planting  close  to  the  windows  of  a 
house,  which  require  no  protection  at  all  ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  that  in  such  positions  they  should 
be  used  so  as  to  avoid  the  untidiness  frequently 
caused  by  the  materials  employed  in  protecting. 
Marie  d'Orleans,  Grace  Darling,  Mar jorie,  Caroline 
Testout,  La  France,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Gross- 
herzogin  Victoria  Melita,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
and  others  are  all  well  able  to  stand  frost  which 
would  injure  more  delicate  Roses. 

Worce.'sler.^hire.  Arthcr  R.  Goodwin. 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEN. 

TREE     CARNATIONS. 
Autumn   Propaoation. 

IN  the  cultivation  of  the  Tree  or  perpetual 
Carnation  there  is  no  phase  of  the  subject 
so  important  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
seasonable  as  autumn  propagation.  It  is 
important  to  those  who  require  large  sup- 
plies of  choice  cut  flowers  during  the  autumn 
months,  and  it  is  practically  the  only  way  of 
obtaining  large  bushes  that  will  give  plenty  of 
flowers  for  weeks  in  succession.  Not  a  few  of  those 
who  grow  these  useful  flowers  consider  January 
and  the  two  following  months  early  enough  and 
covering  a  sufficiently  long  season  in  propagating 
to  ensure  a  lengthy  flowering  time.  It  is  quite 
true  that  e.xcellent  plants  may  be  grown  from  the 
cuttings  propagated  within  these  limits.  The 
chief  drawback  is  that  they  do  not  yield  the  same 
early  harvest  of  flowers  as  those  propagated 
earlier.  In  other  and  plainer  words  the  autumn 
cuttings  have  obtained  so  good  a  lead  that  they 
are  not  readily,  if  ever,  overtaken.  It  is  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  grower  will  have  to 
decide  what  season  the  flowers  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  act  accordingly.  As  a  set-off 
against  this,  however,  good  cuttings  often  root 
more  freely  at  this  season  in  slight  warmth  than 
early  in  the  year.  This  is  due  to  the  comparative 
firmness  of  the  wood  composing  tlie  cutting,  and 
naturally  there  is  the  knowledge  that  such  cuttings 
as  now  exist  are  the  result  of  growth  made  in  the 
open  air  during  the  past  weeks.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  material  as  may  be  available  in  January 
or  thereabouts  is  the  result  of  growth  made  during 
the  shortest  days  of  the  whole  year.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  probable  that  the  latter  form  root  to  a 
high  percentage.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  of  room,  || 
light  airy  houses,  and  abundant  ventilation.  Not  * 
at  all  times,  however,  is  the  balance  in  favour  of 
those  plants  grown  in  the  open  air.  For  such  good 
cuttings  as  are  now  procurable  a  manure  bed,  in 
wliich  the  heat  is  just  <ieclinint;,  and  with  not  more 
as  a  maximum  than  (iO",  is  well  suited.  The  cut- 
tings may  be  half  plunged  in  the  bed  in  pots 
5  inches  across  and  inserted  in  about  2  inches  of 
pure  sand,  below  which  an  ample  drainage  ie  pro-  J 
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vitied.  Insert  the  cuttings  firmly  in  the  sand. 
Wlien  they  are  inserted  the  sand  should  he  quite 
saturated  with  moisture.  It  is  most  important 
that  green  growing  cuttings  only  should  be  used, 
as  those  of  a  woody  nature  or  from  exhausted  or 
neglected  stock  are  almost  useless.  I  have  known 
cuttings  from  exhausted  stock  to  fail  entirely, 
whereas,  had  the  plants  j'ielding  them  been  put 
under  glass  a  month  before  the  cuttings  were 
required,  the  result  would  have  been  different. 
Much  has  been  written  in  the  past  about  the  size 
of  the  cutting,  as  though  one  2^  inches  long  would 
root  and  none  other.  I  prefer  material  of  4  inches 
or  even  6  inches  long.  Most  important  of  all  is 
that  the  cutting  should  be  a  fresh  and  growing  one. 
In  the  percentage  that  will  root  far  more  depends 
on  this — the  condition  of  the  cutting — than  its  size 
and  all  the  soil  mixtures  put  together.  This  and  a 
temperature  ranging  between  50''  and  60"  will  be 
found  best.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


CIRA.SS   PATH   BORDERS. 

SHOWN  in  the  illustration  is  an  ordinary 
grass  path  with  borders  (very  ordinary 
they  look,  I  fear)  in  my  garden,  a  few 
remarks  on  which  may  be  of  interest. 
First,  as  to  the  borders.  That  on  the 
left  of  the  picture  is  full  of  all  sorts 
of  shrubs  and  perennial  flowers,  with  some- 
what formal  lines  of  Roses,  Madonna  Lilies, 
Solomon's  Seal,  &c.,  a  detailed  description  of 
this  would,  I  think,  be  wearisome  and  unpro- 
fitable. But  I  have  just  reorganised  the  right 
hand  border,  removing  from  it  a  lot  of  rubbishy 
old  pyramid  Pear  and  Apple  trees,  widening  it 
considerably,  thoroughly  trenching  the  ground, 
and  replanting  on  a  colour  .system  more  or  less 
original,  the  effect  of  which  I  am  longing  to 
contemplate  a  year  or  two  hence.  In  the  mean- 
time I  should  indeed  be  grateful  for  any  sug- 
gestions or  advice  as  to  suitable  plants  and 
shrubs  omitted,  or  undesirable  ones  included. 

I  think  I  used  to  dream  of  my  new  border 
before  I  actually  began  work  on  it,  for  many 
were  the  wonderful,   glorious,   and   superbly- 


coloured  shrubs  and  plants,  quite  unknown, 
alas,  to  science,  that  were  to  be  found  there. 
Certainly,  I  thought  of  it  day  and  night,  and 
talked  about  it,  probably  too  much,  for  a  certain 
facetious  but  inconsiderate  gardening  friend, 
with  lamentable  absence  of  sympathy,  described 
my  condition  at  the  time  as  "bordering"'  on 
insanity.  One  resultant  idea,  however,  and 
that  a  practical  one,  was  to  shelter  the  whole 
length  of  the  border  from  the  east  winds  by 
planting  inside  the  fence  a  hedge  of  purple 
Beech,  against  which,  as  a  background,  there 
should  be  groups  and  detached  bulbs  of  Lilium 
candidum,  no  matter  what  else  was  to  be 
planted  in  the  front  portions.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer,  of  Knap  Hill,  this  hedge  is 
already  a  fact,  and  so  are  the  Lilies,  while,  for 
want  of  my  fascinating  dream-land  Howers,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  make  use  of  less 
desirable  but  more  permanent  things,  recog- 
nised and  described  in  the  prosaic  catalogues 
of  the  present  day. 

Beginning  at  the  top  end  of  the  border  with 
a  blue  section,  I  have  Ceanothus  (several  forms), 
a  Clematis  on  tripod  poles,  Delphiniums,  Pole- 
moniums,  Clematis  davidiana,  several  Cam- 
panulas, (fee,  with  a  foreground  of  Pentstemon 
glaber.  Plumbago  Larpent;e,  Love-in-a-Mist, 
Chionodoxas,  &c.  Next  to  this  section,  and 
blending  with  it,  comes  a  yellow  group.  Labur- 
num Watereri,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Buddleia 
globosa,  Berberis  of  many  kinds,  a  climbing 
Rose  (E.  Veyrat  Hermanos),  on  an  old  Cherry 
tree,  Potentilla  Friedrichseni,  Rudbeckias, 
Helenium  Bolanderi,  ifec,  the  front  being 
occupied  by  the  yellow  Carnation  Mi.ss  Audrey 
Campbell,  and  Narcissi.  I  thought  of  adding 
Winter  Aconites  as  a  ground-work  in  places, 
and  perhaps  an  edging  of  yellow  Crocuses,  but 
the  leaves  of  the  latter  take  so  long  to  die,  and 
are  so  untidy  that  I  am  doubtful  about  them. 
Probably  Narcissus  minimus  or  N.  minor  would 
be  preferable. 

The  yellow  flowers  gradually  give  way  to 
pinks  and  reds,  such  as  Ribes,  one  or  two 
species  of  Prunus,  a  Monthly  Rose,  dwarf 
Almonds,  Salvia  splendens  Bruanti,  Gladiolus, 


ifec.  Hints  for  an  edging  to  this  section  would 
be  gratefully  received.  The  colour  scheme  is 
now  brought  uji  short  by  a  cross  path  leading 
from  the  central  grass  one  to  a  rustic  seat  under 
a  couple  of  Scotch  Firs.  This  cross  path  is 
broadly  fringed  with  Tritomas,  Yucca  filamen- 
tosa,  Gladiolus,  Watsonias,  and  other  "spiky" 
things,  to  be  eventually  edged  with  something, 
at  present  unknown,  which  must  be  superla- 
tively lovely,  free- flowering, and  sweet-smelling. 
I  wish  1  could  put  a  name  to  it !  I  fear  Daphne 
Cneorum  would  not  succeed  so  near  the  Fir 
trees,  though  it  grows  well  with  me  elsewhere. 
Beyond  the  path  and  its  fringes  there  fol- 
lows another  yellow  scheme,  more  Berberi.s, 
several  Brooms  (which  come  opposite  to  my 
"  broomery "  on  the  other  side  of  the  main 
grass  path  and  form,  as  it  were,  the  outlying 
termination  of  the  group),  Neillia  opulilolia 
lutea,  Cornus  Spaithii,  more  yellow  Carnations, 
and  Narcissi. 

Yellow  blends  with  the  next,  or  white, 
section,  which  comprises  various  Spirieas, 
Deutzias,  Clematis  Vitalba  on  poles,  and  other 
things,  and  which  again,  starting  with  a  Blush 
Rambler  Rose  on  another  old  Cherry  tree, 
merges  into  pink  and  red,  these  colours  jirq- 
duced  by  Robinia  hispida.  Spiraea  Watereri, 
Astilbe  clavidiana,  iVc.  Then  a  group  of  Arundo 
Donax  intervenes,  leaving  the  extreme  corner 
of  the  border  free  to  be  used  for  a  rather  mixed 
lot  of  colour,  Lavenders,  Veronica  purpurea. 
Tamarisks,  and  smaller  plants,  the  fence  at  the 
end  l)L'ing  fringed  with  an  "omnium-gatherum  " 
of  Heiuerocallis,  Foxgloves,  Verbascum  pan- 
nosuiii,  and  Anemone  japonica. 

I  hope  I  have  made  this  description  suffi- 
ciently intelligible.  The  idea  of  making  a 
border  in  various  colour  sections  is  not  original. 
1  saw  it  mentioned  in  the  abstract  in  an  article 
— I  think  in  The  Garden— some  little  time 
back.  But  the  combination  of  a  background 
of  dark  purple  Beech,  and  a  series  of  groups  of 
Lilium  candidum  in  front  of  it,  with  the  colour 
scheme,  is,  I  consider,  my  own  particular 
patent,  and  I  am  simply  dying  to  .see  the  result 
of  all  my  digging  and  planting  later  on. 
Doubtless  many  alterations  will  have  to  be 
carried  out  as  suggestions  are  made  or  colours 
are  found  unsatisfactory,  but  the  central  idea 
will,  I  trust,  remain.  Of  course,  the  difficulty 
is  with  the  blue  section,  blue  shrubs  and 
flowers,  especially  the  former,  being  unfortu- 
nately so  few  in  number.  Whites  and  yellows 
are  a  drug  in  the  market,  while  pinks  and  reds 
are  plentiful  enough. 

Secondly,  concerning  the  grass  path  itself,  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  space  for  a  few  notes 
on  its  original  construction.  Being  the  owner 
of  a  small  orchard  adjoining  the  border,  where 
the  grass,  though  somewhat  long  and  coarse, 
was  of  fair  quality,  1  was  fortunately  able  to 
cut  as  much  turf  as  I  required  close  to  the 
spot,  a  great  advantage,  obviously.  A  fairly 
level  place  among  the  trees  was  selected,  mown 
with  the  scythe,  well  rolled,  and  then  machined, 
the  sods  Ijeing  taken  ofi'  rather  thin  and  care- 
fully rolled  up  for  removal  to  the  path.  The 
latter  had  been  previously  prepared  as  follows  : 
The  loamy  soil  being  fairly  porous,  no  artificial 
drainage  was  necessary  (had  it  been  of  a  more 
clayey  nature  I  should  have  worked  in  some 
brick  rubbish  and  ashes  with  the  top  "spit"), 
and  the  surface  was  simply  formed  and  lightly 
rolled  to  shape,  in  this  case  about  5  feet 
wide,  with  the  centre  some  4  inches  higher 
than  the  sides.  After  the  shaping  and  rolling 
some  fine  ashes  (the  best  thing,  bar  road- 
scrapings,  to  encourage  root-growth  in  the  old 
grass  sods)  were  scratched  in  with  a  rake,  and 
then  the  turf  was  laid  down,  lightly  beaten 
with   the   back  of    a   shovel,   and   the  whole 
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finally  rolled  with  a  small  roller.  As  the  sods 
were  laid  a  sprinkling  of  fine  ashes  was  added 
under  the  joints,  and  any  thin  places,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  edges  true  and  tightly 
jammed  one  against  the  other.  1  think  this 
last-named  process,  the  judicious  addition 
of  the  fine  ashes  or  road  grit  being  understood, 
constitutes  the  one  and  only  secret  of  turf- 
laying.  New  roots  quickly  start,  and  a  firm 
hard  turf  is  assured.  I  have  had  little  to  do 
with  making  gras.s  paths  by  sowing  seeds  (and 
I  should  always  prefer  to  use  turf),  but  I  know 
that  this  is  bound  to  be  a  success  if  a  nice  top 
layer  of  ashes  or  road  scrapings  is  incorporated 
with  the  surface  soil,  and  the  path  lightly 
rolled  or  beaten,  and  then  scratched  over 
before  the  seed  is  put  on. 

A  good  firm  foundation  and  fairly  convex 
section  are,  of  course,  indispensable  in  any 
case.  Personally,  I  should  recommend  sowing 
in  March  ;  considerable  experience  with  both 
autumn  and  spring  sowings  leads  me  to  this 
preference.  Of  course,  any  mild  open  weather 
from  October  to  April  will  do  for  the  laying 
down  of  turf,  but  when  once  cut  it  should  be 
got  into  its  new  quarters  as  soon  as  possible, 
and,  I  need  hardly  add,  the  less  the  path  is 
used  for  the  first  month  or  two  the  better.  In 
the  case  of  seed  the  birds  are  a  great  nuisance 
at  first,  especially  chaffinches  and  the  abomin- 
able sparrows,  who  take  a  heavy  toll  if  not 
looked  after.  The  best  plan  to  keep  them  off 
is  to  drive  short  wooden  pegs  here  and  there 
into  the  ground  as  supports  to  pieces  of 
ordinary  wire  netting  laid  all  over  the  newly- 
sown  path  at  a  height  of  several  inches  above 
the  surface.  S.  G.  Reid. 


NOTES  ON  LILIES. 

A  YEAR  or  two  back  a  list  of  dates  was  published 
in  The  Garden  on  which  certain  Lilies  might  be 
expected  to  appear  through  the  ground  in  the 
spring,  and  thi.s  list  was  further  repeated  in  Miss 
Jekyll's  charming  monograph.  As  the  dates  there 
given  do  not  at  all  correspond  with  those  that  we 
get  down  here  in  the  favoured  south-west,  I  this 
year  made  a  note  of  the  first  appearance  of  those 
that  I  possess,  and  the  results  of  which  I  have 
embodied  in  the  following  table,  with,  in  the 
second  column  for  comparison,  the  dates  given  in 
the  list  previously  mentioned  : — 


L.  longiflonim   . . 

Feb. 

12      .. 

. .     March    S 

L.  exoelsumi     . . 

,, 

13      .. 

. .     April    13 
. .     March  11 

L.  platyphyllum 

^^ 

24 

L.  Han3onit 

26 

■>       19 

L.  tigriiium 

March    4 

L.  Henryi 

7       .. 

. .     March  19 

L.  szovitztanum 

,, 

9       .. 

..     April    28 

L.  speciosum  Kraetzer 

II 

11       .. 

. .     March  25 

L.  KiRanteum*  .. 

12       .. 

L.  Humboldti    .. 

'' 

16       .. 

L.  chalcedonicumt 

19       .. 

— 

L.  crocenm 

19       .. 

L.  umbeliatura  . . 

19 

~ 

L.  pardalinum  .. 

\l 

21       .. 

L.  poinponium* 

22       .. 

L.  Martagun 

" 

23       .. 

L.  Martagon  album*  . 

25       .. 

''          

L.  pyrenaicum* 

April 

1       . 



L.  canadense 

,, 

7 

'.".     Mav      4 

L.  speciosum  roaeum  . 

,, 

9  (cruentum)  March  17 

L.  Batemannia?* 

,, 

12      . 

. .     May     14 

L.  concolor* 

IS 

L.  bulbiferum    .. 

'* 

20       . 

L.  superbum 

22       .. 

_ 

L.  8ulphureum  . . 

^, 

23       . 



*  Signifies 

planted  autumn 

1902.' 

t 

moved 

,, 

^, 

Of  course,  the  main  difference  is  that  here  we  are 
three  weeks  or  so  earlier.  But  the  difference  in 
dates  of  L.  excelsum  is  the  most  curious,  as  here 
there  is  always  a  race  between  it  and  longiflorum 
which  shall  be  the  first  through.  Szovitzianum  is 
also  one  of  the  earliest  with  me,  but  in  the  previous 
list  it  is  seven  weeks  later.  The  only  instance 
where  we  are  behind  is  with  speciosum  roseuni, 
which  is  much  later  than  cruentum,  itself  a  late 
variety.  This  may  be  because  their  place  of  abode 
does  not  get  any  winter  sun  at  all.  They  did  not 
bloom  until  the  middle  of  September. 


As  regards  soil  and  situation,  the  former  consists 
of  about  5  feet  in  depth  of  light  alluvial  soil  in  the 
valley  of  the  Exe,  lying  on  gravel.  The  garden,  a 
small  one  in  the  main  street  of  a  suburb  of  Exeter, 
is  well  protected  by  high  walls  from  wind,  and 
most  of  it  certain  of  shade  during  some  portion  of 
the  day.  Peat  has  been  added  where  some  of  those 
are  that  need  it,  but  no  other  alteration  of  the  soil 
has  been  attempted. 

Most  of  my  collection  consisted  originally  of  one 
or  two  bulbs,  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the 
number  of  those  that  did  well.  As  regards  indivi- 
dual species,  longiflorum  quickly  dies  out,  and  has 
to  be  replaced.  Spring  frosts  are  very  hard  on 
these.  Excelsum  flowered  the  first  year,  but 
became  overgrown  by  its  neighbours,  and  was 
removed  as  it  did  not  bloom  again.  The  numbers 
have  increased,  but,  although  stronger,  it  did  not 
flower  this  year.  The  first  platyphyllum  was  most 
precious,  both  in  earlj'  flowering  as  well  as  appear- 
ance, as  it  was  last  year.  The  next  of  the  group 
did  not  appear  till  a  month  later.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  species  will  be  permanent.  Hanaoni,  a 
small  bulb,  flowered  in  a  poor  sort  of  way  in  1902, 
its  first  year,  but  had  to  be  moved,  and  was  not  so 
strong  this  year— not  flowering.  Tigrinum,  Henryi, 
and  szovitzianum  all  doing  well  and  increasing.  1 
cut  a  spike  of  Henryi  when  about  half  the  blooms 
were  expanded,  and  in  water  it  went  on  for  over  a 
fortnight,  all  the  remaining  blooms,  about  twelve 
in  number,  expanding  in  full  perfection.  Speciosum 
Krietzeri  was  not  so  strong  this  year  as  last,  owing, 
I  think,  to  a  bad  and  overcrowded  position. 
Giganteum  flowered  about  3  feet  high,  poor,  and 
even  that  was  completely  destroyed  by  slugs. 
Humboldti,  planted  in  the  spring  of  1901,  lay 
dormant  that  year,  came  up  well  and  flowered  in 
1902,  but  was  weak  with  no  bloom  this  year; 
Chalcedonicum,  planted  1901,  flowered  in  1902,  but 
probably  owing  to  a  shift  being  necessary  did  not 
flower  this  year.  Croceum,  umbellatum,  and  par- 
dalinum are  good,  especially  the  latter,  two  bulbs 
having  increased  to  about  twenty-five  in  fourj'ears. 
Bulblets  of  Croceum  appear  about  three  weeks 
before  the  date  given,  that  being  the  one  for  the 
main  stem.  Umbellatum  comes  up  and  flowers 
yearly,  but  does  not  increase  much.  Pomponium, 
two  small  bulbs,  did  nothing,  making  only  about 
3  inches  of  growth.  Martagon  does  well.  Mar- 
tagon album,  growth  small  as  expected  for  first 
year,  one  bulb  flowered.  Pyrenaicum  good.  Cana- 
dense  doing  well  and  increasing.  Speciosum 
roseum  doing  well,  but  no  increase.  Batemanni* 
and  concolor  small  growth,  but  first  year.  Superbum 
doing  well  and  increasing.  Sulphureum,  planted 
spring,  1902,  did  not  appear  until  early  July,  and 
gave  two  buds,  but  too  late  to  mature  ;  this  year 
gave  one  flower,  which  opened,  but  had  a  Httle 
deformity,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  cold  summer. 
However,  as  the  one  bloom  was  7  inches  long,  I  do 
not  complain,  but  the  colour  was  rather  paler  than 
I  expected. 

Browni  has  twice  died  out  with  me  after  bloom- 
ing the  first  year.  The  best  gave  two  blooms  on 
two  stalks  one  year,  then  one  on  one  stalk,  and 
then  disappeared.  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
any  of  the  elegans  section,  having  died  out  twice, 
and  a  fresh  lot  planted  last  autumn  did  not  appear 
at  all.  Rubro-vittatum,  Krameri,  rubellum,  and  VVal- 
lacei  planted  last  autumn  also  made  no  appearance. 
Owing  to  a  change  of  houses,  I  am  very  nervous 
as  to  the  future  of  my  favourites,  especially  as  by 
reason  of  the  weather  I  can  make  no  headway  in 
preparing  their  new  quarters,  and  when  the  shift 
does  come  they  will  all  have  started  root  action, 
which  will  further  imperil  their  chances  of  future 
happiness.  Even  at  best  it  will  be  a  year  or  two 
before  they  are  established,  which  will  preclude 
any  further  account  of  my  adventures  with  this 
most  fascinating  group  of  hardy  plants  for  some 
little  time. 
Beaufort  House,  Exeter.  Mark  Farrant. 


following  notes — that  other  members  of  this  same 

genus  are  among  the  boldest  of  ornamental  plants 
for  the  garden  in  some  place  or  other.  Some  of 
these  have  long  been  known  to  gardens  ;  others  lay 
claim  to  recent  introductions  or  novelties  yet 
awaiting  distribution.  Examples  of  both  of  these 
having  come  to  light  within  the  past  year,  the  time 
would  appear  somewhat  opportune  for  briefly 
glancing  at  the  different  kinds  and  noting  their 
garden  or  decorative  worth.  Within  a  period  of 
twelve  months  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea,  have  introduced  from  China  two 
([uite  distinct  novelties  in  this  group.  The  first 
of  these  novelties  is 

Senecio  clivordm. — A  remarkably  handsome 
plant,  first  exhibited  by  the  above  firm  about  a 
year  ago,  when  it  gained  an  award  of  merit  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  about 
3J  feet  high  as  at  present  known,  producing  large 
and  handsome  radical,  roundly-peltate  leaves, 
above  which  the  stout,  much-forked  stems  and 
heads  of  rich  orange-yellow  are  very  striking. 
It  is  very  attractive  in  the  distance.  As  a  subject 
for  the  margin  of  pond,  lake,  or  streamlet  we  have 
here  a  fine  plant  flowering  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. It  is  a  true  perennial  and  quite  hardy. 
The  most  recent  novelty  is  the  following,  shown 
on  September  15  by  Messrs.  V^eiteh,  and  gaining 
an  award  of  merit  as  above  stated. 

S.  tangoticus  is  the  distinguishing  name  of 
this  Chinese  plant  ;  it  is,  however,  certainly  the 
most  elegant  of  the  family  known  to  the  writer. 
Its  height  is  about  4^  feet,  habit  erect,  and  pro- 
ducing terminal  pyramidal  panicles  of  rather  small 
starry  yellow  blossoms.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
very  neat  and  much-divided  leaves  that  the  plant 
presents  a  feature  quite  unique.  In  the  general 
outline  ttie  leaves  approach  to  cordate,  and  are 
deeply  serrated  almost  to  the  midrib.  In  the 
disposition  of  the  leaves  it  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
Bocconia,  and  with  the  same  slight  drooping 
tendency  on  the  stems.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  latest  novelty  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  ornamental.     It  is  also  very  elegant. 

S.  siBiRiCA. — This  is  also  a  striking  species 
4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  the  large  orbicular-cordate 
leaves  strongly  saw-edged  and  borne  on  deeply- 
channelled  stalks  18  inches  long.  The  inflorescence 
is  pyramidal  in  outline,  the  starry  blossoms 
solitary  on  3-inch  petioles,  stem  strongly  ribbed. 
Ray  florets  1 J  inches  long  and  golden  yellow. 

S.  HoDGSONi. — In  this  Japanese  species  the 
leaves  are  large,  thick,  and  leather}'  to  the  touch, 
glossy,  orbicular,  deeply  and  coarsely  serrated. 
The  inflorescence  is  somewhat  dense  and  crowded, 
particularly  before  the  rich  golden  yellow  flowers 
open.  When  cut,  the  last  two  named  species  take 
up  water  with  extreme  readiness,  and  generally 
there  is  evidence  that  the  growing  plants  are  most 
at  home  in  a  more  or  less  moist  soil.  July  and 
August. 

S.  Ledebodki. — A  Siberian  species  with  a 
many-flowered  pyramidal  inflorescence  5  feet  or 
more  high.  The  glaucous,  oblong-obvate  leaves 
are  supported  on  stems  18  inches  long,  mid-rib 
conspicuously  broad.  The  golden  yellow  flowers 
are  not  of  large  size,  but  are  numerous  aud  showy. 
July  and  August. 

While  the  genus  Senecio  itself  is  a  most  exten- 
sive one,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  species 
hitherto  regarded  worthy  of  cultivation  are  for  the 
most  part  tender.  It  is  with  this  fact  in  view  and 
noting  the  important  recent  additions  to  the  group 
that  I  venture  to  direct  attention  to  the  above  good, 
hardy,  and  imposing  kinds,  some  at  least  of  which 
should  find  their  way  into  the  many  good  gardens  in 
the  British  Isles.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


ORNAMENTAL    GROUNDSELS 
(SENECrOS). 

In  view  of  the  ubiquitous  character  of  the  common 
(iroundsel,  the  above  preposition  is  studiously 
selected  to  show— as  I  hope  also  to  prove  by  the 


RIVIERA    NOTES. 

While  England  has  been  deluged  with  rain  all 
summer,  the  Riviera  has  endured  a  very  pro- 
tracted drought,  and  no  rain  whatever  fell 
between  the  end  of  June  and  the  end  of 
October.  In  consequence  there  are  many 
deaths  to  deplore  in  most  gardens  on  this 
coast,  and  the  autumn  crop  of  Roses  is  later 
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than  it  usually  is.  This  will  be  no  loss  if 
December  keeps  mild  and  sunny,  but  should 
an  early  frost  occur,  the  damage  to  the  fast- 
growing  shoots  and  buds  will  be  immense. 
My  over-zealous  gardener,  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  good  intentions,  on  seeing  that  no  rain 
fell  at  the  end  of  August,  set  to  work  to  jirune 
and  water  all  my  Roses  quite  regardless  of 
both  my  wishes  and  of  the  forcing  conditions 
of  a  hot  and  dry  autumn.  In  consequence  of 
such  severe  and  early  pruning,  and  abundant 
watering  with  a  high  temperature,  the  growths 
are  all  drawn  and  spindly,  as  if  grown  under 
gla.ss,  and  instead  of  a  good  autumnal  bloom  I 
find  long,  weak  shoots  and  poor,  thin  flowers, 
mostly  deformed,  and  fading  ere  they  open  ! 
Such  are  the  trials  of  the  gardener  who  leaves 
his  garden  for  five  months  in  the  year  when 
the  garden  should  lie  fallow  to  prepare  for  the 
winter  show.  It  is  worth  noticing,  however, 
that  a  few  Hoses  endure  these  unfavourable  I 
conditions  and  stand  out  prominently  in 
consequfnce  among  the  crowd  of  failures.  It 
means,  I  suppose,  endurance  of  heat  in  a  great 
measure,  so  that  does  not  apply  everywhere. 
Still,  for  all  who  grow  winter  Eoses  on  this 
coast,  it  is  worth  chronicling  that  Caroline 
Testout,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Georges  Schwartz, 
Lady  Battersea,  Souv.  de  President  Carnot, 
and  that  excellent  red  Rose  Eclair  are  far  the 
best  Roses  this  autumn.  It  seems  as  if  White 
Maman  Cochet  is  as  free  as  the  old  !Marie  \ 
van  Houtte,  and  a  far  better  Rose  for  cutting, 
though  not  more  effective  on  the  bush.  Frau  , 
Karl  Druschki  suft'ers  from  heat  evidently,  but, 
given  rain  and  a  cooler  temperature,  there  may 
be  some  good  blooms  after  all. 

I  wonder  why  that  splendid  Rose  Mme. 
Ernest  Calvat  has  not  made  its  appearance  in 
England.  I  saw  it  the  other  day  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance  and  beauty  in  a  moist  and 
sheltered  garden.  Its  clear  lemon-cream  flowers, 
perfectly  uniform  throughout  in  tone  and  tint, 
struck  me  as  most  beautiful  and  distinct. 
Curiously  enough,  I  see  its  colour  described  as 
pink  in  the  only  catalogue  where  I  have  found 
its  name,  but  certainly  as  grown  here  there  is 
no  shade  of  anything  but  lemon  and  cream  in 


the  flowers  I  have  seen.  Its  foliage  is  per- 
sistent and  nearly  as  glossy  as  sinica  Anemone, 
a  Rose  which  has  now  established  itself  firmly 
in  the  affection  of  all  gardeners  here.  Whether 
it  will  prove  too  vigorous  a  grower  and  shy  in 
flower  when  grown  in  the  north  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  know  I  should  try  how  it  behaved  and 
wait  a  year  or  two  till  it  had  covered  a  good 
space  if  need  be,  just  as  Mme.  Berard  and 
Duchesse  d'Auerstadt  need  waiting  for,  but  in 
the  end  repay  the  delay. 

There  is  little  doubt,  I  fear,  that  the  beauti- 
ful yellow  Rose  Georges  Schwartz  is  not  a 
dependable  doer  in  England.  Here,  however, 
it  enjoys  the  conditions,  and  is,  moreover,  an 
excellent  winter  bloomer.  There  is  no  Rose  of 
its  size  and  colour  to  surpass  it,  and  it  seems 
to  be  perfectly  perpetual.  The  .stout-petalled 
buds  open  well  in  January,  so  that  it  should 
be  in  every  garden  where  yellow  Roses  are 
prized.  Just  now  fashion  is  decidedly  against 
the  yellow  Rose,  but  a  really  good  thing  is 
always  worth  growing,  whatever  may  be  the 
craze  of  the  day. 

Tritoma  primulina  is  at  last  flowering,  and 
much  admired  on  a  north  aspect,  but  it  will 
not  stand  the  summer  sun  here  if  fully  exposed 
to  its  heat,  so  it  is  a  plant  for  a  special  posi- 
tion. A  strong  clump  of  it  with  a  number  of 
its  clear  yellow  "pokers"  would  be  a  desirable 
plant  in  manygardens  where  shadecan  be  found. 

Primula.  megase;efolia  has  surprised  me  by 
the  size  and  colour  of  its  blooms  in  this  climate. 
One  longs  for  a  quantity  of  it  ;  it  is  .so  much 
more  beautiful  than  P.  obconica,  and  I  should 
think  some  good  hybrids  may  be  obtained 
from  it  when  crossed  with  other  purple  or 
lilac  Primroses.  Primula  kewensis  is  growing, 
but  as  yet  P.  verticillata  is  my  especial 
favourite  here  ;  it  is  so  vigoi'ous,  free,  and 
hardy,  and  its  mealy  foliage  so  distinct  and 
handsome. 

This  dry  and  rather  hot  season  has  suited 
the  splendid  Salvia  frutescens,  and  a  big  shrub 
fully  13  feet  high,  crowned  with  large  and 
feathery  heads  of  .scarlet  flowers  rising  from 
rich  sprays  of  green  foliaae,  is  a  joy  not  to  be 
hastily   ]iut   aside   and    forgotten,   but    to   be 


treasured  up  for  some  dark  and  wet  day  when 
the  white  Lily-like  bells  of  the  Tree  Dahlia 
not  far  ott'  will  have  shed  their  soft  petals  and 
strewn  the  ground. 

Romneya  Coulteri  has  been  refractory  to 
treatment,  so  far  as  flowering  in  autumn  go6s  ; 
but  at  last  one  plant,  that  was  cut  down  at 
the  end  of  August,  is  giving  a  few  fine  flowers, 
which  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  wild  garden 
where  it  grows.  Still,  I  fear  it  is  not  a  plant 
for  extended  culture  here,  as  it  does  not  flower 
early  enough  in  spring,  though  it  grows  like  a 
weed  in  this  calcareous  soil. 

Iris  alata,  when  left  to  itself,  is  in  abundant 
blow.  Its  vigorous  foliage  and  bold  blue 
purple  flowers  are  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
various  climbing  and  Tree  Senecios  now  in 
beauty.  Senecio  arborea  is  the  handsomest  of 
them  all ;  its  massive  golden  Cauliflower 
heads,  surrounded  by  green  Chestnut-like 
leaves,  are  shown  to  great  advantage  when 
grown  on  a  single  stem.  It  is  a  plant  that 
should  be  used  for  winter  effect  in  English  cool 
greenhouses  or  conservatories  where  there  is 
room  for  a  fine  bold  effect,  as  it  blooms  con- 
tinuously from  October  to  April  when  well  fed. 
As  it  prefers  a  little  .shade  here  it  would  with- 
stand the  gloom  of  an  English  winter  without 
being  unduly  drawn  and  spoiled.  How  much 
to  be  regretted  is  it  that  such  thing."  as  Salvia 
frutescens  and  Dahlia  Imperialis  will  not  show 
their  beauty  under  glass. 

A7ce.  Edward  H.  Woodall. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON  I'ALCONERl   AT   TREMOUGH,   CORNWALL   (UEIGHT    17  FEET). 


RHODODENDRONS     IN    CORNWALL. 

HIMALAYAN  RHODODEN- 
DRONS have  found  a  congenial 
home  amid  the  hills  and  valleys 
that  run  inland  from  the 
southern  Cornish  coast,  and  in 
the  gardens  of  that  exceptionally 
favoured  locality  all  the  best  and  rarest  species 
may  be  met  with  growing  freely  in  the  open 
air.  Here  are  to  be  seen  giant  bushes  of  that 
queen  of  Rhododendrons  R.  Auck- 
landi,  now  known  as  R,  gritfithi- 
anum,  with  pure  white  flowers 
r>  inches  across,  as  many  as  nine 
of  these  being  sometimes  carried 
on  the  same  truss.  The  finest 
specimen  that  I  know  is  12  feet 
in  height  and  22  feet  in  diameter, 
and  is  a  glorious  sight  when  in  full 
bloom.  This  is  growing  at  Killiow, 
near  Truro,  and  is  about  forty 
years  of  age.  R.  Falconeri,  although 
its  flowers  cannot  compare  in  size 
with  those  of  R.  Aucklandi,  being 
tubular  and  closely  .set  in  the 
trusses,  is  a  handsome  species, 
its  striking  foliage  giving  it  a 
distinct  appearance.  The  large, 
oblong  leaves  are  from  10  inches 
to  12  inches  in  length,  and  are 
covered  on  their  under  sides 
with  reddish  down,  while  the 
flower-trusses  often  hold  as  many 
as  thirty  blossoms. 

The  example  here  illustrated  is 
growing  at  Tremough,  and  is 
about  17  feet  in  height  and  of  a 
similar  diameter.  Tremough  is 
justly  celebrated  for  its  Rhododen- 
drons, many  of  the  best  of  which 
were  raised  from  seed  sent  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  from  the 
Himalayas  to  the  father  of  the 
present    proprietor    nearly    sixty 
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years  ago.  In  April  the  different  forms  and 
hybrids  of  R.  arboreum  afford  a  splendid  dis- 
play, many  of  these  being  enormous  bushes. 
One  is  2.5  feet  in  height  and  30  feet  through, 
its  trunk  a  little  way  above  the  ground  being 
divided  into  three  stems,  one  of  which  measures 
3  feet  in  circumference.  The  largest  specimen 
of  11.  Falconeri  that  I  have  ever  seen,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  finest  in  England,  is  at 
Tregothnan,  and  is  22  feet  in  height  and 
30  feet  through.  It  is  very  symmetrica],  the 
foliage  sweeping  the  ground  on  all  sides.  1 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in  bloom  last  year, 
when  it  was  carrying  over  a  thousand  flower 
trusses  and  presented  a  marvellous  picture. 
The  flowers  of  R.  Falconeri  are  creamy  white, 
shaded  with  lilac  at  the  base.  R.  e.\imium  is 
a  variety  of  this  species,  and  bears  bright  pink 
flowers. 

At  Tregothnan  there  is  also  a  very  fine 
example  of  R.  grande,  better  known  as  R. 
argonteum,  16  feet  in  height  and  more  in 
diameter.    This  specimen  bore  over  300  bloom 


dodendrons,  and  therefore  from  allusion  being  leaves  are  bronzy  ;  in  summer  deeply  and  irregu- 
made  to  any  example  of  special  interest,  it  'arly  margined  with  gold.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
must   not   be    inferred    that   numerous   other ;  '>^   vigorous,    the   variegation    constant,    and    the 


species  and  hybrids  are  not  grown 

In  this  connexion  Menabilly  may  be  men- , 
tioned   for    its    rose-coloured    R.    Auckland!, '  '®*^^^ 
Carclew  for   its  gigantic  R.  arboreum,  about 
S.'j  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  circumference  of 


foliage  does  not  scorch  in  bright  sunlight,  as  is  the 
case    with   some    plants   with    golden    variegated 


BERRIED    SHRUBS. 


November   to    .June,    the    display    comnienc- 
ing  with  R.  nobleanum  venustuni,  sometimes 


trusses  in  1902,  and  was  at  its  best  towards  the 
end  of  March.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are 
white  with  a  purple  tinge  at  the  base,  are  more 
campanulate,  slightly  larger,  and  less  closely 
set  in  the  trusses  than  those  of  R.  Falconeri. 
The  leaves  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  the 
last-named  species,  and  are  silvery  on  the 
undersides,  this  fact  being  responsible  for  the 
specific  name  of  argenteum.  In  the  sheltered 
gardens  of  Trebah,  which  occupy  a  deep  valley 
running  southward  to  the  shore  of  Helfor:'. 
River,  where  many  rare  and  tender  plants  may 
be  found  enjoying  the  best  of  health,  amongst 
them  being  a  vigorous  young  specimen  of  the 
Cape  Silver  tree  (Leucadendron  argenteum) 
that  has  successfully  pas.sed  through  a  winter 
in  the  open,  fine  bushes  of  the  sweet-scented 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons  are  growing  unpro- 
tected. Of  these  Countess  of  Sefton  is  6  feet 
by  6  feet,  Gibsoni  is  of  the  same  size,  fragran- 
tissimum  is  7  feet  high,  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam 
5  feet,  and  exonensis  3  feet  high  and  5  feet 
through.  Almost  every  garden  of  any  size  in 
Cornwall  contains  a  good  collection  of  Rho- 


over4  feet  ;  Enys  for  R.  Roylei  blandtordianum  i  It  is  questionable  if  we  recognise  to  the  fullest 
and  R.  campylocarpum,  though  the  finest  |  e.ftent  the  possibilities  of  some  of  our  hardy  shrubs 
specimen  of  the  last-named  that  I  know  of  ,  as  decorative  subjects,  not  in  their  normal  state 
in  the  south-west  is  growing  at  the  Earl  I  out  of  doors,  but  when  grown  in  pots  and  treated 
of  Morley's  seat  at  Whiteway,  Chudleigh,  as  indoor  plants.  These  remarks  apply  more 
South  Devon,  this  being  8  feet  in  height  particularly  to  the  Aucubas  and  Skimmias,  which, 
and  about  6  feet  through.  Anyone  desirous  apart  from  their  handsome  berries,  have  smooth  and 
of  making  a  study  of  all  the  Rhododendrons  i  g'°^^y   '"^^^'e^-  hence  dust,  inseparable  from  indoor 

that  flower  in  the  open  in  Cornwall  would  '  ^'^™/'?'''T' •''u^  l'"'\'''^f'"' "P°°  '.''."'"'u''"'^  u' 
require  either  to  make  a  lengthened  stay  ^  «°"'b'"ed  w.th  the.r  hardmess,  enable  them  to  be 
•       4.1    4.         •   w.        uj  i  -I  used  over  and  over  aeam  m  positions  where  such 

in  that  neighbourhood  or  to  pay  a  series  I  ^^nder  subjects  as  Solanums  and  Kivina  humilis 
of  visits  extending  over  a  considerable  ^o^id  be  quickly  injured.  That  Aucubas  and 
period,    i or    the_  plant.'!    are    in    flower   from    Skimmias  can   be  well  berried  in   this   way  was 

shnwn  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  October  27,  when  Mr. 
.Ji  hii  RuFsell  of  Richmond  put  up  a  group  of 
splendid  examples  covered  with  berries. 
Anyone  acquainted  with  the  decorating 
of  corridors  and  passages  must  be 
well  aware  of  the  death  among  tender 
plants  in  such  positions,  and  for 
these  purposes  the  Aucubas  and  Skim- 
mias strongly  appeal,  as  after  several 
daj's'  use  a  good  watering  and  syring- 
ing will  do  a  great  deal  towards 
restoring  them  to  their  original  fresh- 
ness. The  green-leaved  Aucuba  vera 
is  more  effective  than  the  ordinary 
variegated  -  leaved  variety  for  such 
purposes,  being  less  vigorous  in  growth, 
hence  the  berries  are  displayed  better, 
added  to  which  the  deep  green  foliage 
is  superior  as  a  setting  to  the  scarlet 
berries  than  the  variegated  is.  While 
on  the  subject  of  Aucubas  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  of  the  two  dozen  which 
occur  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
list  of  certificated  plants,  no  less  than 
twenty-one  received  their  award  in  the 
sixties,  thus  showing  the  immediate 
stimulus  given  by  the  introduction  of  the 
male  form,  as  the  common  female 
kind  was  grown  years  before.  Of  the 
Skimmias  the  best  is  the  garden 
form  Foremani,  which  has  greatly 
advanced  in  popularity  within  the  last 
few  years.  This  was  given  a  first-class 
certificate  on  December  13,  1SS8,  when 
on  a  typical  dull  midwinter  day  a  splendid 
berried  group  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  one  present  The  Skimmias  and 
bright-leaved  Euonymuses  are  very 
welcome  even  in  the  greenhouse  at  this 
dull  season,  or  in  a  cold  house  by  them- 
selves with  other  shrubs  of  value  for  their  showy 
li  uit  or  variegated  foliage.  They  are  very  easily 
grcjwn,  and  remain  bright  and  fresh  over  a  long 
season.  T. 


CORNUS    ALBA   SPAETHII    IN    THE    ROYAL  GARDENS,    KEW. 


even  as  early  as  October,  and  concluding 
with  R.  Nuttali  and  R.  Dalhousiw  in  the  early 
part  of  the  latter  month,  though  it  may  be  said 
that  the  two  last-named  are  but  rarely  met 
with  in  the  open.  S.  W.  Fitzheebeet. 


OORNUS    ALBA   SPAETHIL 

Co"., us  ALBA,  the  white-fruited  Dogwood,  is  a 
iicive  of  Siberia  and  Northern  Asia.  It  is  not 
found  wild  in  the  United  States.  Growing  to  a 
height  of  from  5  feet  to  10  feet,  with  slender 
branches  clothed  with  bright  red  bark,  it  produces 
a  charming  effect  all  through  the  year,  either  in  a 
mass  or  as  a  specimen  plant  on  a  lawn  or  in  the 
shrubbery.  The  white  or  cream-coloined  flowers 
are  produced  in  crowded  cymes,  and  aie  followed 
by  white  fruits.  The  variety  Spaethii  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  satisfactory — in  our  climate,  at  any 
rate — of  shrubs  with  coloured  leaves.  It  was  sent 
out  some  years  ago  by  the  famous  Berlin  nursery- 
man after  whom  it  is  named,  and  we  learn  from 
him  that  it  originated  in  his  nursery  as  a  graft 
sport  of  the  common  C.  alba  variegata,  being  pro- 
j  duced  on  the  stick  below  the  graft.     In  spring  the 
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ANDROSACE    LANUGINOSA. 

THIS  beautiful  little  plant,  which,  with  one 
or  two  other  species,  form  a  distinct 
section  of  the  genus  peculiar  to  the 
Himalayas,  is  generally  found  in  its 
native  habitat  growing  on  rooks  and 
banks,  at  an  elevation  of  from  7.000  feet 
to  10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  in  the  Western 
Himalayas,  from  Kumaon  to  Kashmir.  The  whole 
plant  is  densely  covered  with  long,  almost  silvery- 
white  silky  hairs,  and  produces  runner -like 
branches,  trailing  and  forming  at  intervals  rosettes 
of  leaves.  These  rosettes  do  not  root,  in  which 
respect  it  differs  from  its  nearest  ally  A.  sarmen- 
tosa,  in  which  species  the  rosettes  root  as  they 
spread.  Seeds  of  this  charming  alpine  were 
collected  by  Dr.  Royle  and  sent  to  Dublin  Botanic 
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Gardens,  where  it  Bowered  in  1842.  Easily  grown 
in  most  districts,  it  prefers  a  sunny  situation 
facing  south,  and  planted  so  that  its  trailing  shoots 
can  hang  over  the  front  of  a  large  stone.  This  will 
keep  it  from  damping  off  in  winter,  a  process  to 
which  it  is  peculiarly  liable  on  account  of  the 
woolly  nature  of  the  leaves.  The  compost  suited 
to  its  requirements  is  a  gritty  sandy  loam  ;  in  this 
it  will  grow  luxuriantly,  producing  its  delicate 
rose-coloured  flowers  in  abundance  ;  slightly  vari- 
able in  habit,  and  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
There  is  more  than  one  form  in  cultivation,  and 
others  have  not  yet  been  introduced.  The  best 
known  is  A.  1.  var.  Leichtlinu,  .sometimes  called 
A  oculata,  with  white  flowers,  having 
a  yellow  eve.  This  form  was  intro- 
duced in  1890. 

Other  forms  not  yet  introduced  are 
Androsace  1.  var.  glabrior,  a  plant 
almost  devoid  of  the  silky  hairs  of 
the  type,  and  A.  1.  var.  primuloides,  of 
very  compact  habit  and  short  scapes. 
Flowering  from  June  to  September,  it 
is  readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings 
or  lavers,  which  root  freely. 

W.  Irving. 


there  is  a  great  reduction  of  bloom,  their  ample 
leafage  has  a  furnishing  value,  and  one  hopes  it 
may  be  days  before  they  and  their  interesting  rela- 
tive T.  peregrinum  (the  canary-flowered  Nastur- 
tium) are  laid  low  by  frost.  The  last-named,  which 
has  bloomed  with  great  luxuriance  during  the 
summer  months,  is  one  of  those  popular  plants 
which  appear  to  undergo  no  change  under  cultiva- 
tion. Cultivation  may  affect  vigour  of  growth, 
and  to  an  appreciable  extent  size  of  bloom,  but 
change  from  the  normal  tvpe  is  unknown  ;  nor  have 
I  ever  heard  of  its  being  successfully  employed  for 
cross-fertilisation,  though  attempts  have  been  made 
in    this  direction.     There  are  flowers  which  seem 
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COMPACT    TEOP.EOLUMS. 

On    the    31st   ult.    this   race   of    dwarf 
Nasturtiums,    which     comprises    about 
four  distinct  types,  were   flowering   as 
gaily     as     at     any     time     during     the 
lummer.      The  origin  of  this  race  dates 
back  some  thirty-tive  or  forty  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  James  (leorge  was  a  gardener 
at  Stamford  Hall.     The  Nasturtium  was 
a  favourite  flower  with  his  employers, 
and   he  grew  beds  of  both  the  trailing 
and  the  Tom  Thumb  types.  One  summer 
he  noticed  in  one  of  his  beds  a  singularly 
compact   type,  with   scarlet   flowers  of 
better   shape,   much    more    freely    pro- 
duced, and    he   also  discovered  that  it 
seeded   much  less  freely  than  the  ordi- 
nary    dwarf    Nasturtiums.       He     took 
cuttings  of  this:    he  also  took  seed  o 
it    and   it    was    eventually   distributed 
aa'  Tropajolum    compactum    coccineum. 
Later  came  the  distinct  Beauty  of  Mai 
vern,  subsequently  improved  to  Bedfont 
Rival  ;  later  on  came  yellow  forms,  viz., 
luteum    and    luteum    Improved;     then 
Lustrous,  a  deep  crimson  variety,  with 
aark  foliage;   and,  later  still,  Octoroon, 
with  maroon-coloured  flowers,  all  follow- 
ing the  compact  type,  all  very  free  of 
bloom,  and,  seeding  sparingly,  remained 
in  flower  all  through  the  season.      Ihe 
ordinary  dwarf  Nasturtiums 
seed  very  freely  ;   they  come 
with  a  great  mass  of  flowers, 
and     only    sparingly    after- 
wards,  because  the  matura- 
tion of  the  seeds  engages  the 
energies  of  the  plants. 

On  the  date  above  named 
I  could  have  plucked  many 
blossoms  from  plants  which 
had  bloomed  for  a  large 
number  of  weeks  past.  By 
means  of  careful  selection  the 
various  colours  are  found  to 
come  pretty  true  to  character. 

The  compact  character  is  perpetuated  by  taking 
cuttings  of  some  of  the  very  best  varieties, 
and,  though  plants  propagated  in  this  way  are 
found  to  be  shy  seed  producers,  yet  the  pre- 
vailing characteristics  of  the  type  are  kept 
at  a  high  level.  The  Nasturtium,  both  tall  and 
dwarf,  has  amply  repaid  their  employment  in  the 
garden  during  the  moist  summer.  The  trailing 
varieties  have  been  particularly  effective  in  fore- 
•court  gardens  as  pyramids  and  pillars  and  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  screens.  Drenching  rains 
appear  to  have  had  little  effect  upon  restraining 
their  copious  floriferousness.  The  raging  winds 
-did  them  some  damage,  but  their  vigorous  growth 
soon  replaced  damaged  shoots,  and    now,   though 


which  not  many  years  ago  w:i3  to  be  found 
growing  presumably  in  a  wild  state  on  the 
walls  of  Rochester  Castle,  and  it  may  still 
linger  in  similar  positions  in  England  as  it 
does  in  Normandy.  Carnations  were  cultivated 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  before  they  were 
appreciated  in  England,  and  doubtless  they 
were  brought  over  in  many  ways,  principally 
by  merchants  trading  with  European  countries 
from  France  to  Constantinople.  Indeed,  the 
yellow  Carnation  was  introduced  from  Con- 
stantinople by  a  London  merchant,  Master 
Nicholas  Leete,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  John  Gerarde  in  his 
"Herbal,"  published  in  1597.  Lady 
'  Mary    Wortley    Montague,    writing 

from   Constantinople  on  January  4, 
O.  S.  171.5-16,  states  that  her  chamber 
was  set  out  with  Carnations,  Koses, 
and  Jonquils,  fresh  from  her  garden- 
all  cut  in  the  open  air.     Of  course, 
Carnations    were   widely  cultivated 
in  England  at  this  time,  as  we  know 
from    several    treatises     that     were 
written  late  in  the  seventeenth  and 
early   in   the    eighteenth    centuries. 
Indeed,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
number  of   varieties  cultivated,  the 
Carnation    was    one    of     the    most 
popular  flowers  in  existence  from  the 
middle   to    the    end    of   the   seven- 
teenth century.     The  second  edition 
of  Piea's  "  Flora  "  was  published  in 
1676,  and  therein  he  styles  the  Car- 
nation "Cariophilus  hortensis."  July 
flowers   (as  they  are  most  properly 
called,  from  the  month  in  which  they 
bring   forth  their  beautiful  flowers) 
are  indeed  the  pride  of  summer  as 
Tulips  are  the  glories  of  spring.   Rea 
states  that  the  tine  old  varieties  such 
as  "the  gray  Hulo,  the  blew  Hulo, 
the  white  Carnation,  the  grand  Peere, 
the  Christalline,  the  Granado"had 
disappeared,   and   were    not    to    be 
found   in    any  gardens,   their   place 
being  taken  by  varie- 
ties raised  in  Holland, 
Flanders,    and   other 
parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands,   and    he    enu- 
merates no  less  than 
468  varieties.     About 
this  period  two  small 
books  were  published 
in    Paris    containing 
full    accounts  of   the 
Carnation,     lists     of 
varieties,  culture,  &c. 
The  earliest  in   1647 
contains    149    pages. 
The  title  is  "  Le  Jar- 
dinage  des   Oeillets," 
A.  Paris,  Chez  Louis 
Boulanger,    Rue    St. 
Jacques,    a    I'lmage 
Saint  Louis.    It  con 
tains  a  list  of  seventy 
to  resist  all  attempts  to  vary  their  individuality,  i  varieties,  and  nineteen  chapters  dealing  with 
and  our  old-fashioned  and  ever-popular  Tropajolum  1  every  pha'ieof  the  Carnation.  The  next  volume 
P»nari„n=»i»„„»„f  fho„,  T?   n..„       '  was  published  in  1676,  the  Same  year  as  Rea's 

"Flora,"'  quoted  above.  It  is  a  "Nouveau 
Traite  des  Oeillets,  La  facon  laplus  utile  and 
facile  de  les  bien  cultiver,  leurs  noms,  leurs 
couleurs,  and  leur  beaute,  Avec  la  Liste  des  plus 
nouveaux.  Par.  L.C.B.M.,  A.  Paris,  Chez 
Charles  de  Sercy,  162  pages,  fifty-eight  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  list  of  names,  with  long  descrip- 
tions of  the  colours.  The  earliest  volume  in  my 
pos.session  is  still  in  the  old  sheepskin  bindings. 
Ever  since  these  early  days  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee  have  held  a  high  position  amongst 
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ANDROSACE    LANUGINOSA.       (Xatural  size.) 


cauariense  is  one  of  them. 


R.  Dean. 


THE  PICOTEE,  WHITE  AND 
YELLOW  GROUND, 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
there  is  really  no  diti'erence  between  a  Carna- 
tion and  a  Picotee,  except  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  Both  of  them  have  descended  by 
ordinary  generation  from  one  primal  source, 
the  well-known  Dianthus  caryophyllus,  a  plant 
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all  classes  of  people  who  admire  flowers  for 
their  sweetness  and  beauty.  It  may  be  seventy 
or  eighty  years  since  the  white  ground  Picotee 
had  reached  its  high  standard  of  excellence, 
and  the  work  has  been  handed  down  from 
one  generation  of  florists  to  another,  and  at 
one  time  it  was  a  point  of  honour  amongst 
florists  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  seedling 
raising  and  to  make  an  improvement  in  one 
direction  or  another,  but  I  do  not  think  a 
standard  of  excellence  was  set  up  until  the 
year  ]834.  In  that  year  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Cambridge  Horticultural  Society  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  standard  of  excellence 
for  all  florists'  flowers.  The  names  of  this 
sub-committee  were;  James  Twitchett,  Eichard 
Headly,  Adam  Fitch,  Frederick  Finch,  Samuel 
Widnal,  and  Edward  Catling.  The  result  of 
their  conference  was  published  in  the  "Flori- 
cultural  Cabinet  "  for  the  year  1834  (page  144). 
The  following  refers  to  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee. 

Carnations  :  "  The  flower  large,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  well-formed  petals,  neither 
so  many  as  to  give  it  a  crowded  appear- 
ance nor  SQ  few  as  to  make  it  appear  thin 
and  empty,  the  petals  broad  and  stifl',  the 
guard  ones  well  rounded,  and  should  rise  a 
'ittle  above  the  calyx,  and  then  turn  ofi"  grace- 
ully  in  a  horizontal  direction,  supporting  the 
mner  ones,  which  should  gracefully  taper 
towards  the  crown.  Bizarres  should  have  three 
.olours  in  every  petal,  flakes  two,  colours 
.;trong  and  bright,  the  fewer  freckles  or  spots 
the  better,  all  the  colours  nearly  equal,  or  the 
most  brilliant  colour  should  predominate,  the 
white  pure  and  bright." 

Picotees:  "The  same  qualities  as  to  size, 
petals,  crown,  and  clear  white  ground  as  the 
Oarnations,  edge  of  petals  smooth  and  well 
rounded.  Those  flowers  which  are  free  from 
blotch  or  stripe  down  the  petal  below  the 
coloured  edging  are  greatly  to  be  preferred 
to  those  which  are  marked  and  pouncy." 

A  perfect  white  or  yellow  ground  Picotee 
should  have  no  spots  or  marks  of  any  kind  upon 
the  pure  white  or  clear  yellow  ground,  except 
the  colour  on  the  margins  of  the  petals. 
This  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
line  like  fine  wire ;  sometimes  there  is 
a  broad  margin  of  deep  red,  rose,  scarlet,  or 
purple. 

In  the  year  1839  there  was  a  list  of  1 10  varieties 
of  white  ground  Picotees.  None  of  them  are 
in  existence  now,  but  they  were  doubtless  very 
fine  varieties,  as  a  few  years  later  coloured 
plates  of  Picotees  were  published  by  Mr. 
Andrews  of  the  true  type  in  form  and  colour. 
Probably  none  of  them  were  free  from  ex:).gge- 
ration,  as  most  of  this  artist's  flowers  were 
highly  coloured. 

The  yellow  ground  Picotee  was  a  favourite 
flower  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
Hogg,  in  his  book  on  the  Carnation,  informs  us 
that  the  Empress  Josephine  had  an  admirable 
collection  of  yellow  ground  Picotees  at 
Malmaison,  and  adds  that  Queen  Charlotte 
and  the  princesses  had  a  very  superb  collection 
of  yellow  Picotees  at  Frogmore;  but  we  are 
not  left  in  doubt  as  to  their  quality,  for 
Hogg  gives  a  coloured  illustration  of  one.  The 
colour  is  a  good  yellow,  but  in  no  respect 
can  it  be  classed  as  a  true  Picotee.  The 
petals  are  fringed,  and  the  colours,  red  and 
maroon,  dash  from  the  margin  in  flakes  and 
stripes. 

It  was  not  until  18.58  that  real  yellow  ground 
Picotees  were  produced.  Mr.  Eiehard  Smith, 
of  Witney,  Oxfordshire,  produced  some  varie- 
ties which  well  complied  with  the  florist's 
standard.  Mr.  B.  Simonite  of  Sheffield,  who 
saw  them,  informed  me  that  they  were  of  great 


excellence.  Some  ten  years  later  Mr.  Perkins 
introduced  a  variety  named  Prince  of  Orange  ; 
it  had  an  excellent  constitution,  as  I  cultivated 
it  for  twenty  years  after  it  was  sent  out.  Mr. 
Standish  of  Ascot  also  produced  a  very  fine 
variety  named  Ascot  Yellow.  I  did  my  best 
to  get  some  vigour  into  this  variety,  but  it  also 
failed  like  many  more  yellow  grounds.  Prince 
of  Orange  is  the  parent  from  which  have 
sprung  most  of  the  fine  varieties  now  under 
cultivation. 

Most  of  the  new  ones  are  of  vigorous 
constitution,  and  as  the  varieties  are  now  very 
numerous  it  is  not  worth  while  to  grow  any 
but  those  of  robust  constitution.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years  that  we  have 
produced  yellow  ground  Picotees  equal  to  the 
standard  of  excellence  of  the  white  ground 
varieties.  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  has  given 
special  attention  to  the  improvement  of  this 
section.  Childe  Harold  has  all  the  qualities  of 
the  best  white  ground  varieties.  Lord  Napier 
is  another  fine  variety.  Lady  St.  Oswald  is  even 
better  than  Childe  Harold  as  a  garden  flower, 
but  is  not  so  near  perfection.  Abbot  is  perfect 
as  a  Picotee,  and  has  a  purple  margin.  Kate 
Coventry,  Lady  Sophie,  St.  Just,  and  Rabelais 
are  also  yellow  grounds  with  purple  margins. 
This  colour  has  been  for  years  plentiful  amongst 
white  grounds,  but  is  new  in  this  class. 

J.  Douglas. 
(To  he  contlmied.) 


NOTES     FROM     THE 
MARKETS. 

PoiNSETTiAs.— The  brilliant  bracts  of  Euphorbia 
puloherrima  were  an  important  feature  in  some  of 
the  decorations  on  the  occasion  of  the  King  of 
Italy's  visit.  One  grower  supplied  eighty  dozen 
for  this  purpose.  Though  it  is  rather  early  for 
them  theie  are  some  good  plants  coming  into  the 
market,  alpo  some  cut.  It  is  surprising  how  well 
these  last  if  proper  care  is  taken.  When  first  cut 
the  stem  should  be  dipped  in  hot  water ;  this 
drives  the  sap  upwards  and  prevents  bleeding. 
Exposure  to  cold  will  cause  the  bracts  to  droop, 
but  if  kept  in  an  ordinary  room  they  will  Kst  fully 
a  fortnight.  Although  now  included  with  the 
Euphorbias,  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
any  other  name  butPoinsettia  is  adopted  by  market 
growers  and  florists. 

Messrs.  Hayes  of  Lower  Edmmi'on. — We  learn 
with  regret  that  the  old  firm  of  Messrs.  Hayes  of 
Lower  Edmonton  is  about  to  pass  out  of  existence. 
The  whole  of  the  stock  at  the  Cuckoo  Hall  Nursery, 
tosether  with  the  houses  and  implements,  being 
sold  off.  The  freehold  estate  was  previously 
disposed  of.  It  is  more  especially  in  connexion 
with  Pelargoniums  that  Mr.  J.  Hayes  was  best 
known.  Many  of  our  finest  varieties  originated  in 
his  nursery,  and  for  many  years  he  was  one  of  the 
best  market  growers.  He  has  also  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  exhibitors  at  the  Roj'al  Horticul- 
tural Society's  shows,  not  as  specimens,  but  of 
useful  plants  as  grown  for  market.  Zonals  have 
also  received  attention,  and  Robert  Hayes,  a  pink 
variety,  now  grown  so  extensively  for  market,  came 
from  there. 

A  big  sale  o  Liliums. — At  Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris's  auction  rooms  on  the  18th  inst.  a 
very  large  importation  of  Liliums,  chiefly  longi- 
florum  and  its  varieties,  were  offered.  The  whole 
of  the  samples  appeared  to  be  of  good  quality,  but 
prices  did  not  rule  very  high.  The  net  result, 
however,  should  be  fairly  satisfactory,  as  we  have 
it  on  good  authority  that  this  sale,  which  did  not 
commence  until  5  p.m.,  realised  fully  £1,.500.  The 
largest  buyers  were  those  who  grow  for  market. 
kSome  growers  took  them  in  very  large  quantities, 
and  if  trade  should  be  at  all  favourable  they  should 
prove  a  good  investment.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  form  of  L.  longiflorum,  the  varieties 
multiflorum,     eximium,      and      giganteum     were 


included  in  the  sale,  and  these  made  slightly 
advanced  prices.  There  were  also  some  good 
samples  of  L.  auratum,  and  these  made  much 
higher  prices  than  any  of  the  foregoing. 

The  new  huilding  at  Coi'ent  Garden  Marr;et,  which 
is  intended  to  afford  better  accommodation  for  the 
sale  of  imported  flowers,  is  now  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  the  upper  part  is  already  open  for 
business.  On  going  through  on  Saturday  morning 
last  it  did  not  present  a  ver)'  lively  appearance, 
much  of  the  best  imported  produce  still  being  on 
sale  in  the  general  flower  maket.  If,  when  we 
come  to  the  busy  season,  all  imported  goods  are 
prohibited  in  this  building,  it  will  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  English  growers,  and  accommodation  in  the 
new  hall  should  be  quite  sufficient  for  imports  of 
all  descriptions,  but  as  many  of  the  commission 
men  deal  with  both  English  and  foreign  I  fancy 
there  will  be  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  keep- 
ing either  building  entirely  to  the  English  or  foreign 
goods  respectively. 

Chrysavthemnms  in  Covent  Garden  Market. — 
During  the  past  week  there  has  been  an  over- 
supply  both  of  cut  flowers  and  plants.  It  is 
Chrysanthemums  on  every  side,  and  on  Saturday 
morning  at  the  close  of  the  market  large  quantities 
remained  unsold.  Among  pot  plants  there  was 
some  good  sorts  of  the  variety  Ivory.  When 
well  done  this  is  one  of  the  finest  whites  for  mid- 
season.  Souvenir  du  Petite  Ami  was  good.  Fleur 
d'Or  a  fine  yellow.  CuUingfordi  makes  a  fine 
crimson  for  pots.  Quintus,  pink,  is  still  selling  in 
large  quantities.  Soliel  d'Oetobre  has  been  one  of 
the  best  yellows  seen  in  pots  this  season. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Duttoii's  Carnations. — Having  seen 
these  at  various  shows  and  in  the  market  I  was 
anxious  to  see  Mr.  Dutton's  nursery,  and  availed 
myself  of  an  opportunity  which  occurred  on  the 
31st  ult.  I  found  that  Mr.  Dutton's  stock  con- 
sisted of  nine  large  houses,  all  well  filled  with  clean, 
healthy  plants  in  various  stages  of  development. 
The  varieties  are  almost  all  exclusively  American. 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  was  the  most  prominent  in 
one  house.  The  plants  were  just  opening  their 
first  flowers,  and  looked  most  promising  for  a  good 
crop.  Another  houseful  was  not  quite  so  forward. 
G.  H.  Crane,  scarlet,  is  another  seen  in  large 
quantities  ;  Floriana  had  some  good  blooms  open, 
this  is  a  soft  flesh  pink  as  I  saw  it,  but  I  think  it 
sometimes  has  a  deeper  shade  ;  Queen  Louise  is  the 
favourite  white  ;  Governor  Roosevelt  and  Harry 
Fenn,  deep  crimsons ;  Royalty,  a  good  shade  of  pink ; 
and  Mnie.  Melba,  another  good  pink.  Mr.  Dutton 
has  his  own  special  mode  of  culture,  and  all  the 
plants  are  supported  by  a  wire  arrangement  which 
he  has  patented.  He  finds  it  on  further  trial  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  will  offer  it  to  the  public. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  that  everything  about 
the  houses  was  in  good  order,  and  nothing  to 
create  or  foster  insect  life.  Mr.  Dutton's  success 
mainly  depends  upon  careful  attention  to  keeping 
the  plants  perfectly  free  from  all  insect  pests. 
The  houses  are  so  constructed  that  side  and  top 
air  can  be  given  freely,  and  yet  there  is  a  pleasant 
growing  atmosphere. 

Mr.  J.  Surman's  nur'tery,  Beclcenham. — At  this 
nursery  a  speciality  is  made  of  growing  Chrysan- 
themums for  pots,  chiefly  early  varieties.  They 
are  planted  out  in  the  open  quite  early  in  the 
spring,  and  remain  there  until  they  are  well 
advanced  in  bud,  when  they  are  taken  up  and 
potted,  the  size  pots  required  varying  from  5-incb 
to  7-inch.  After  potting  they  are  shaded  for  a  few 
days,  and  they  soon  get  over  being  taken  up  from 
the  ground.  Some  varieties  suffer  a  little,  but 
mostly  they  finish  off  quite  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  grown  in  pots.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  Mr.  Surman's  plants  is  the  short  sturdy  growth. 
The  plants  are  disbudded,  and  carry  from  five  to 
nine  good  blooms.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
(October  15),  Soliel  d'Oetobre  was  at  its  best.  The 
plants  were  in  6-inch  pots,  about  2^  feet  high,  and 
with  from  five  to  seven  perfect  blooms  on  each. 
Ryecroft  Glory  and  Nellie  Brown  (the  bronze 
sport)  were  equally  good,  with  more  but  not  such 
large  flowers.  Rlychett  Glory  was  rather  past, 
but  it  had  been  fine  ;  it  is  very  dwarf.  The 
American  variety  Ivory  is  grown,  the  plants  being 
dwarf   and   sturdy.     Souvenir  du  Petite  Ami  as. 
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grown  here  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  whites  for 
pots.  Ma  Perfection  is  another  good  white. 
Phcpbus  :  This  fine  j'ellow  is  evidently  well  adapted 
to  the  mode  of  culture  ;  it  was  not  fully  in  flower, 
but  looked  very  promising.  W.  Shrimpton  :  This 
was  rather  tall,  but  had  good  blooms.  President 
Nonin,  bronze,  was  good,  and  the  old  favourite 
President  Lincoln  is  still  found  useful.  It  is  not 
all  varieties  which  succeed  under  this  mode  of 
culture,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  most  economic 
system,  when  treated  as  they  are  at  Mr.  Surman's, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Wright,  the 
manager,  knows  exactlj'  how  to  handle  them. 
Other  varieties  are  grown  in  the  ground  and  taken 
up  for  flowering  ;  but  these  do  not  call  for  special 
mention.  The  trade  for  pot  plants  has  been  fairly 
good  this  season,  and  those  referred  to  above  have 
made  from  l'2s.  to  ISs.  per  dozen,  and  a  few  extra 
good  Soliel  d'Octobre  have  been  making  from 
23.  fid.  to  3s.  6d.  each  in  Covent  Garden  Market. 
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It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  record  a  success  with 
this  noble  Bellflower  after  years  of  disappoint- 
ment. When  its  big  purple  flowers  were  in 
full  beauty  it  was  a  pleasure  daily  to  .seek  its 
retreat  and  enjoy  the  pure  colouring 
of  the  large  blooms,  which  are  just  like 
those  of  a  Bellflower,  though  conspicuous  for 
their  dimensions.  The  Ostrowskya  was  found 
by  Dr.  Kegel  in  East  Bokhara,  and  I  find  it 
appreciates  a  deep  and  light  loam,  as  the  roots 
go  down  to  a  considerable  depth.  It  is  not, 
unfortunately,  a  plant  for  everyone,  but  is  one 
of  those  good  things  which  it  is  a  delight  to 
succeed  with,  though  success  may  only  come 
once  in  three  years.  V. 
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INDOOR    GARDEN. 

POTTIN(i  the  general  collection  of  Liliumg 
(imported  bulbs  of  L.  auratum 
excepted)  may  now  be  taken  in  hand, 
as  by  this  time  even  ihe  latest  of  those 
reserved  for  the  autumn  display  should 
be  ripened  ofl'.  If,  however,  any  are 
found  with  green  unripened  stems,  allow  them  to 
remain  in  a  cool  vinery  or  Peach  house  for  a  few 
weeks  to  complete  the  maturing  process.  Old 
bulbs  must  have  all  the  old  soil  shaken  conipletel}' 
away,  and  also  any  old  roots  and  stems  that  have 
not  loosened  their  hold  of  the  bulbs.  Grade  the 
bulbs  into  three  sizes,  and  on  repotting  them  sse 
that  the  size  of  the  pots  approximates  to  that  of 
the  bulbs,  from  10  inches  diameter  to  6  inches. 
Use  a  compost  two-thirds  fibrous  loam  broken  into 
rough  pieces  and  one-third  leaf-soil  with  coarse 
silver  sand  and  rough  charcoal  sufficient  to  keep 
the  soil  open.  Should  the  loam  be  very  heavj'  a 
fourth  part  of  peat  may  be  added  ;  if  the  soil  is 
too  dry  a  watering  through  a  fine-rosed  pot  may  be 
given  previous  to  the  final  mixing.  The  pots  must 
be  clean  and  well  drained  ;  place  a  little  of  the 
roughest  compost  immediately  over  the  drainage, 
then  half  fill  the  pots  with  soil  which  must  be 
made  moderately  firm.  Sprinkle  a  handful  or  two 
of  sand  over  the  soil,  on  which  place  the  bulbs  ; 
five  or  seven  bulbs  must  be  placed  in  each  pot, 
according  to  their  size  and  the  Variety,  and  they 
must  be  covered  with  soil  pressed  firmly  amongst 
them,  leaving  nearly  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the 
pot  for  top-dressing  as  growth  is  being  made. 
After  potting,  the  pots  may  be  placed  in  a  cold 
pit  or  under  the  stage  in  a  cold  house,  and  plunged 
in  leaves  or  fibre,  covering  the  bulbs  with  the  latter 
or  leaf-soil.  The  less  robust  varieties  are  safer  in 
pots  of  6  inches  or  7  inches  diameter. 

HlPPEASTRCMS. 

Where  it  is  of  more  importance  to  have  a  portion 
of  the  plants  in  flower  early  than  to  have  a  grand 
displaj'  in  April  or  May  a  few  dozens  may  now  be 
selected  that  are  showing  the  flower-spikes,  which, 
if   placed   in   a  gentle    heat    of    about    60  ,     will 


gradually  develop  the 
flowers  at  a  season  when 
they  cannot  fail  to  be 
appreciated.  The 
general  collection  may 
be  examined,  and  a  little 
water  given  to  anj'  bulbs 
that  are  shrivelling. 

MiGXONKTTE 

in  5-iDch  pots  must  have 
a  light  airy  position  on 
a  shelf  in  a  cool  house, 
and  will  be  benefited  by 
every  gleam  of  sun  that 
may  reach  it.  As  the 
pots  become  filled  witli 
roots  a  little  clear 
manure  water  should  be 
given.  A  selection  from 
the  earliest  batch  may  be 
allowed  to  develop  their 
flowers  between  this 
time  and  Christmas  ;  on 
the  later  batches  the 
flowers  must  be  removed 
for  some  time. 

HUMEA    ELEOANS 

that  are  well  rooted 
should  have  a  size  or  two 
larger  pot  given  them  ; 
loam,  old  Mushroom-bed 
manure,  and  sand,  with 
a  little  rough  charcoal, 
will  grow  these  plants 
well.  A  situation  on  a 
shelf  in  a  light  cool 
house  some  .S  feet  from 
the  glass,  and  where 
they  will  not  be  likely 
to  become  too  wet  at 
the  root,  will  suit  them 
for  the  winter. 

J.  Jaqdes. 


FRUIT  GARDEN 
Cherries. 
If  the  trees  in  the  early 
house  from  which  ripe 
fruit  is  expected  early 
in  May  have  not  been 
pruned  and  cleansed 
ready  for  starting, 
this  operation  must  not 

be  delayed.  Old-established  trees  which  have 
filled  their  allotted  space  do  not  as  a  rule  make 
much  young  wood,  consequently  there  will  now  be 
very  little  to  remove,  but  good  service  may  be 
done  by  thinning  out  the  old  spurs  and  cutting 
awaj'  barren  branches  where  they  cin  be  spared  to 
make  room  for  3'ounger  growths.  If  the  trees  have 
had  full  exposure  to  autumnal  rains  the  borders 
will  be  wet  enough  for  the  present,  but  otherwise 
make  repeated  waterings  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
moistened.  Remove  all  old  mulching  and  inert 
surface  soil,  and  replace  with  good,  fresh,  friable 
loam  and  lime  rubble  if  the  trees  are  young  and 
vigorous,  and  add  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  rotten 
manure  where  they  are  old  and  require  rich  stimu- 
lants from  the  outset.  Where  Plums  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  house  the  same  careful  thinning  of 
the  spurs,  cleansing,  and  dressing  will  appl}-,  and 
the  crop  will  come  on  very  well  under  the  same 
conditions  as  to  syringing,  watering,  and  tempera- 
ture, but  the  Plum  being  more  tardy  in  its  later 
stages  the  trees  should  be  conveniently  arranged 
for  syringing,  when  the  application  of  water  would 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  Cherries,  or,  better  still, 
they  might  be  grown  in  pots  or  tubs,  as  they  could 
then  be  removed  to  another  house  to  finish,  when  a 
dry  atmosphere  becomes  indispensable  to  the  proper 
ripening  and  preservation  of  the  Cherries.  To 
carry  on  the  successful  forcing  of  Cherries,  a  few 
healthy  trees,  including  such  kinds  as  May  Duke, 
Black  Circassian,  Governor  Wood,  and  Bigarreau 
Napoleon,  should  be  kept  against  a  reserve  wall, 
where  b}-  means  of  annual  lifting  and  replanting  in 
pure  loam  they  can  be  maintained  in  a  fit  state  for 
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removal  to  the  houses  at  any  time  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  with  the  certainty  of  their  giving  a  full 
crop  the  following  season. 

Pot  Peaches. 

Where  the  first  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
obtained  from  trees  in  pots,  such  as  Abee,  Eirly 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Hale's  Pearly,  and  Alexander 
Peaches,  Lord  Napier  and  Stanwick  EIruge  Nec- 
tarines should  now  be  taken  into  the  house  and 
placed  on  the  bed  or  pedestals  if  fermenting 
material  is  to  be  used  for  exciting  them  into 
growth.  Avoid  the  use  of  fire-heat  at  first  unless 
the  night  heat  falls  below  40*",  and  then  apply  it 
through  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  air  can  be 
admitted  and  the  trees  syringed  with  tepid  water 
to  help  the  buds  forward.  Pay  particular  attention 
to  the  roots,  as  stone  fruit  trees  are  often  ruined 
for  the  season  by  being  allowed  to  suffer  from  want 
of  water.  Always  apply  it  at  a  temperature  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  house.  Wash  the  trees  with 
soap  and  water  either  before  or  after  they  are 
taken  in,  top-dress  with  well-rotted  manure,  and 
thin  the  flower-buds  if  the  trees  are  so  thickly  set 
that  the  flowering  is  likely  to  weaken  them. 

Madrcsfiehl  Court.         '         William  Crbmp. 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Mulching. 
The  present  autumn  much  resembles  that  of  1.S94, 
and  should  such  a  hard  winter   follow  many  things 
that  commonly  rank   as  hardy  plants   will  suflTer 
materially  unless  mulching  is  attended  to  before 
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the  froat  has  a  chance  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
ground.  Partially  decayed  leaves  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  mulch  fairly  well,  but  should  only  be 
used  in  sheltered  situations,  as  this  material  dries 
quickly  in  the  open,  and  with  the  first  high  wind 
is  apt  to  be  blown  in  all  directions.  An  excellent 
material  will  be  obtained  from  aheap  that  has  been 
built  up  of  stable  litter,  garden  refuse  and  leaves, 
and  allowed  to  heat  sufficiently  to  kill  insects 
without  getting  dry  to  an  extent  that  will  destroy 
its  nutritive  properties.  Among  the  plants  to 
be  treated  are  the  tuberous  and  fibrous-rooted 
Tropieolums,  Sweet-scented  Tobacco,  clumps 
of  outdoor  Fuchsias,  Montbrelias,  Gypsophila, 
L3belia  cardinalis,  and  Lobelia  fulgens,  indeed 
anything  that  suffers  from  severe  frost. 

Hedge  Briaes. 
Briars  for  budding  next  year  should  now  be 
planted  without  delay.  Trim  and  plant  the  same 
day  as  they  are  taken  from  the  hedgerows  if 
possible.  When  trimming  be  careful  to  leave  on 
every  bit  of  fibrous  root,  and  only  reduce  the 
stumpy  part.  A  few  tall  Briars  should  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  if  budded  with 
some  of  the  charming  wichuraiana  hybrids  will 
make  a  most  interesting  feature  in  the  garden. 

Christmas  Roses. 

Everything  that  can  should  now  be  done  to  keep 
the  foliage  fresh  and  strong,  for  only  when  this  is 
done  will  the  bloom  be  full  and  abundant.  Generally 
these  plants  do  beat  in  the  shade  and  where  the 
soil  is  deep  and  retentive.  I  have  often  seen  them 
growing  and  blooming  well  in  front  of  a  north 
border,  at  the  back  of  which  were  shrubs  and 
trees  ;  now  the}'  are  most  interesting,  and  if  pro- 
tected a  little  from  frost  will  give  abundance  of 
bloom  for  at  least  two  months.  A  few  handlights 
with  tops  to  lift  off  are  the  best  of  all  covers  for 
individual  outdoor  plants,  but  when  planted  in 
quantity  of  course  a  frame  covering  is  best.  A 
few  plants  kept  in  large  pots,  tubs,  or  boxes,  and 
then  carried  into  the  greenhouse,  are  very  useful. 
Wall  Climbers. 

Many  of  these  have  this  season  made  the  most 
unwieldy  growth.  These  should  now  be  over- 
hauled and  all  superfluous  growth  cut  away  to 
relieve  these  plants  of  some  of  their  weight  and 
to  prevent  them  becoming  blown  away  from  their 
fastenings.  .Some  of  the  weak  and  all  the  useless 
wood  should  be  cut  out.  Ivies  will  now  want  atten- 
tion ;  some  of  these  have  now  reached  their  limit 
in  height.  When  such  is  the  case  these  should  be 
trimmed  in  a  little,  as  there  is  danger  of  sudden 
squalls  stripping  the  clinging  roots  from  the  walls 
and  causing  a  very  unsightly  appearance  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  T.  B.  Field. 

AshweUthorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Norwich. 


KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
Jerusalem  Artichokes. 
The  tubers  are  now  fit  for  use,  and  the  fast 
decaying  stems  may  be  cut  down  to  within  1  foot 
of  the  ground  and  burnt.  No  more  should  be 
lifted  than  are  required  for  immediate  u.se,  as  this 
vegetable  retains  its  properties  best  when  left  in 
.the  ground  where  grown  until  the  new  year. 
Some  rough  litter  should  be  laid  upon  part  of  the 
crop  when  severe  frosts  are  imminent,  there  will 
then  be  no  difficulty  in  lifting  the  tubers  through 
the  soil  being  frozen  hard. 

Caoliflower  Plants. 

Those  being  wintered  in  hand-lights,  frames,  or 
in  pots  must  be  kept  as  sturdy  as  possible  by 
admitting  abundance  of  air,  not  only  on  fine 
days,  but  when  the  nights  are  mild  the  lights  may 
be  left  off  with  advantage.  Heavy  rains  and  snow 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  "them,  and  a  close 
watch  must  be  kept  for  caterpillars  and  slugs. 
Broad  Beans. 

The  old  method  of  sowing  the.se  in  November 
for  the  earliest  supply  of  pods  next  year  is  not 
nearly  so  much  practised  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
Many  gardeners  now  raise  the  plants  by  sownig 
seed  under  glass  in  I'Vbruary,  and  after  hardening 
them     transplant  on   a    warm    border    when    the 


severest  weather  is  over.  This  system  has  many 
advantages  over  the  other,  chief  among  them  being 
that  there  is  not  the  risk  of  losing  so  many  plants 
through  the  ravages  of  mice  and  other  depredators. 

Lettdce. 

The  autumn-sown  plants  are  very  forward 
owing  to  the  continued  mild  weather,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  they  will  not  pass  through  the  winter,  if 
severe,  without  many  losses.  A  batch  of  plants 
may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  under  glass  in 
February,  and  duly  hardened  off  before  trans- 
planting in  the  open.  These  will  be  useful  for 
tilling  gaps  and  to  augment  the  supply  of  plants 
for  an  early  supply  of  good  Lettuce.  Large  plants 
that  were  brought  into  frames  or  pits  from  outside 
for  winter  use  will  require  careful  treatment  from 
now  onwards.  Abundance  of  air  and  a  tolerably 
dry  atmosphere  about  them  is  what  they  now 
rec[uire  to  prevent  decay  of  the  young  sappy 
leaves.  By  wetting  the  leaves  or  heart  of  the 
plant  will  cause  decay. 

Endive. 

This  useful  salad  plant  has  damped  off  in  the 
young  leaves  this  year,  which  may  be  attributed  to 
excessive  moisture.  They  have,  however,  grown 
strongly,  and  possibly  in  some  districts  and  in 
certain  soils  and  po.'jitions  this  has  not  been  so 
prevalent  as  in  our  own  garden  and  neighbourhood. 
The  curled  variety  has  suffered  the  most,  and 
whole   breadths  have  been  spoiled. 

Chicory. 

This  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  salad 
bowl  in  winter,  and  a  regular  supply  of  blanched 
heads  must  be  maintained  by  introducing  a  few 
roots  every  ten  days  into  warmth.  Large  quanti- 
ties are  not  usually  required  at  once,  and  half  a 
dozen  roots  potted  into  a  14-inch  pot  and  placed 
in  the  Mushroom  or  forcing-house  with  another  pot 
of  the  same  size  placed  on  top  will  suffice  for 
ordinary  requirements. 

Stondeigh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Martin. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  shows  of  190.3  are  now  practically  over,  and 
on  the  whole  the  flowers  have  been  wonderfully 
good,  far  better  than  one  could  have  expected  after 
the  very  unfavourable  weather  we  experienced 
whilst  they  were  developing.  In  nearly  all  cases 
the  flowers,  though  in  many  instances  large  and 
brightly  coloured,  lacked  that  crispness  which  is  so 
much  desired  in  exhibition,  consequently  their 
season  has  been  a  very  short  one.  The  interest 
taken  by  the  public  in  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
perhaps  as  keen  as  ever,  not  only  at  our  exhibitions 
where  competition  is  the  centre  of  interest,  but 
also  in  our  public  parks  and  gardens,  and  in  private 
gardens  the  Autumn  Queen  finds  many  admirers. 
The  ever-increasing  number  of  new  varieties  has 
much  to  do  with  this,  and  the  new  departures,  by 
way  of  arranging  and  exhibiting  both  plants  and 
cut  flowers  at  our  annual  shows,  evokes  fresh 
interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  a  representative  Chrysanthemum 
exhibition  is  invaluable  even  to  those  who  never 
exhibit.  The  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement 
of  many  of  the  table  decorations,  vases,  bouquets, 
&o. ,  are  alone  worthy  of  inspection. 

Plants  after  Flowering. 
The  management  of  plants  for  producing  a  stock 
for  next  year  demands  careful  attention,  as  a  good 
start  with  healthy  cuttings  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  goes  a  long  way  to  ensure  success, 
immediately  the  blooms  are  past  they  should  be 
cut  down  to  within  1  foot  of  the  soil,  after  which 
place  them  in  quite  a  cool  house  or  cold  frame,  the 
toriner  for  preference.  Thoroughly  fumigate  the 
plants,  as  generally  the  young  growths  are  badly 
infested  with  aphis.  Endeavour  to  encourage  a 
stout,  clean,  sturdy  growth,  arranging  the  varieties 
together  to  save  time  and  trouble,  and  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  new  and  scarce 
varieties  every  cutting  should  be  carefully  looked 
after,  and  when  the  stock  is  required  to  be 
increased  as  speedily  as  possible  these  may  be 
placed  in  a  warmer  house,  anil  every  bit  of  the 
stem  be  preserved.  If  these  are  turned  out  and 
laid   in  Cocoinut  fibre,  burying  the  whole  of  the 


stem,  and  kept  moist,  they  will  break  from  every 
eye.  When  it  is  the  wish  to  excel  in  plant  culture 
in  the  production  of  specimens,  either  dwarf, 
trained  pyramids,  or  standards,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  an  early  start,  and  any  time  after  this  date 
the  strongest  cuttings  should  be  selected  and  placed 
singly  in  2i-inch  pots,  standing  them  in  a  gentle 
heat  under  hand-lights.  Immediately  these  are 
rooted  they  should  be  potted  on  into  3-inch  pots 
and  placed  on  shelves  in  an  intermediate 
temperature. 

New  Varieties. 

Notes  will  have  been  made  of  all  the  most 
promising  novelties,  and  these  should  be  ordered 
from  the  respective  firms  who  are  sending  them 
out  as  early  as  possible  ;  and  here  it  will  be  well  to 
mention  that,  instead  of  ordering  everything  which 
is  supposed  to  be  new,  it  will  be  far  better  to  have 
a  few  of  the  very  best  varieties  rather  than  depend 
on  single  plants  of  each.  Late-flowering  bush 
plants  will  need  to  be  kept  as  cool  and  airy  as 
possible,  and  apply  weak  manure  water  every 
watering.  Fumigate  often  to  free  them  of  all 
insect  life.  I  fear  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in 
retarding  them  as  late  as  usual,  for,  like  the 
earlier  varieties,  owing  to  the  unripened  condition 
of  the  wood  the  buds  are  swelling  and  the  flowers 
expanding  very  quickly.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gj,rdeas,  Elstree. 

ORCHIDS. 

Sohomburgkias. 
At  the  present  time  this  genus  appears  to  be  some- 
what neglected.  This  may  be  due  to  the  plants 
being  shy  bloomers  and  so  seldom  seen.  The 
Schomburgkias  are  strong  -  growing  epiphytal 
Orchids  closely  allied  to  Laslia.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
are  either  fusiform,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
some  of  the  species  of  L^lia,  or  nearly  cylindrical, 
tapering  upwards  and  hollow,  and  bearing  thick, 
leathery  leaves.  The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  apex 
of  long,  usually  arching  scapes,  which  issue  from 
the  apex  of  the  bulb.  The  following  are  the  better- 
known  species,  which  bloom  in  the  early  spring 
and  summer  months,  excepting  the  first-named, 
which  blooms  in  winter  : 

&  crispa. — This  has  the  sepals  and  petals  brown, 
shaded  with  yellow  ;  lip  whitish  or  shaded  with 
rose. 

S.  Lyonsii. — The  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
thickly  marked  and  spotted  with  purple  ;  lip  white, 
sparsely  purple  spotted  and  edged  with  yellow. 

S.  rosea. — The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  are  wavy 
and  dull  reddish  purple  in  colour,  the  lip  purplish 
rose,  with  three  white  keels  on  the  disc. 

kS'.  saiideriana. — The  flowers  of  this  are  rosy 
purple,  the  mid-lobe  of  the  lip  veined  centrally 
with  deeper  rose-purple. 

.S'.  Tibicinis. — The  sepals  and  narrower  petals 
are  wavy  and  reddish  or  purplish  brown,  the  lip 
three-lobed,  with  erect  edges,  orange-yellow  ;  lip 
whitish,  shading  to  purple  on  the  margins  ;  disc 
yellow. 

iS.  undtdata. — This  has  purplish  brown  sepals 
and  petals  ;  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  pale  rose, 
mid-lobe  purple,  disc  white,  with  five  longitudinal 
ridges. 

Schomburgkias  require  a  moderate  amount  of 
heat  and  moisture  both  at  the  root  and  in  the 
atmosphere  throughout  their  growing  season,  with 
plenty  of  light.  During  this  period  they  are  best 
grown  in  a  light  position  at  the  warmest  part  of 
the  Cattleya  house.  When  growth  is  completed 
they  should  be  removed  to  the  coolest  end  or  placed 
with  the  Mexican  Litlias,  where  they  may  have  a 
cooler  temperature,  a  drier  atmosphere,  and  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sunlight,  shading  only  to  prevent 
the  leaves  scorching.  When  resting  little  water  is 
needed  to  keep  them  plump  and  healthy,  especially 
those  with  cylindrical  pseudo-bulbs. 

Repotting  should  be  done  when  growth  begins  or 
when  new  roots  issue  from  the  base  of  the  growths. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  equal  proportions  of 
peat  and  sphagnum,  with  a  fifth  part  of  leaf-mould, 
mixing  the  whole  well  together  and  pressing  the 
same  moderately  firm. 

The  plants  should  be  continually  propagated. 
Just  before  or  when   the  plants    begin  to  grow,  if 
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they    have   five   or   six    bulbs,    sever   the   rhizome    within  the  reach  of  the  many  than   would  other- 

behind  the  second  bulb,  and   treat  them  the  same    wise  be  the  case. 

as   is  frei|uently  recommended  for  Cattleyas.      If  Cultivation. 

the   plants   are  allowed  to  grow  on  with  a  great        The  tanka. — Under  this  head  I  propose  to  simply 

niimlier  of  pseudo-bulbs  to  one  lead  it  is  too  much  '  record  my  own  experience,  which  has  now  extended 

to    be   supported    by    the    roots   from  it,   and    the    over  about  six  seasons.     We  started  by  building 


plants  in   conse(iuence  deteriorate.     This   is   espe- 
cially applicable  to  those  having  cylindrical  pseudo- 
bulbs.  F.  VV.  Thuroood. 
Rosdyn  Gardens,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 


THE    BLUE    NYMPH.*:AS. 


Introductory. — The  blue  Nympha;as  are  not  in 
any  sense  new  introductions  to  our  gardens.  I 
note  that  N.  scutifolia  was  introduced  in  1792  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  N.  stellata  from 
Tropical  Africa  in  1812,  whilst  N.  gigantea  is 
recorded  as  having  been  sent  home  from  Australia 
in  18.')2.*  Within  the  past  few  years  more  atten- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  their  cultivation.  This 
may,  in  some  measure  no  doubt,  be  attributed  to 
the  greater  amount  of  attention  bestowed  upon  the 
genus  generally  since  the  advent  of  the  remarkable  I  lights  on  either   side 


a  small  tank  to  accommodate  them  (size  0  feet  by 
S  feet,  or  thereabouts).  In  this  tank  provision 
was  made  for  warming  the  water  up  to  75°  or  80" 
by  means  of  hot- water  pipes  connected  to  the 
service  of  a  house  adjoining.  This  arrangement 
has  worked  well  and  given  no  trouble.  The  tank 
was  covered  over  by  a  movable  three-quarter  span 
frame  so  as  to  atfurd  protection  from  ihe  time  of 
planting  the  Lilies  out  until  well  established,  when 
it  was  taken  away,  and  the  tank  then  became  an 
open-air  structure  with  the  water  warmed  as 
already  noted.  For  two  seasons  we  grew  what 
is  known  as  the  Berlin  variety  of  N.  stellata  under 
these  conditions  and  flowered  it  most  successfully. 
Being  desirous  of  extending  its  culture  and  of 
adding  other  varieties  two  more  tanks  were  built. 
These  were  each  (i  feet  wide  and  32  feet  long, 
being  covered  with  span-roof  frames  having  lifting 
As  in    the   first   erection, 


hybrids  raised  by  M.   Latour-Marliac  and  others. 

These  are,  however,  of  quite  a  diflerent  character 

and    constitution    from     the     blue     species     and 

varieties.     I  do  not  think  in  any  case  that  buccess 

has  resulted  so  far  in  obtaining  a  blue  Nymphasa 

which  may  ir   any  true  sense  be  termed  hardy  in 

this   country.       They   may,    it   is   quite    true,    be  _ 

grown  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months  in  ]  course,  the  usual  rendering  in  cement  to  eni-ure  the 


I  surmise  by  the  length  of  the  petiole,  or  leaf-stalk, 
of  most  of  these  blue  varieties  that  in  their  native 
habitats  the  depth  of  water  is  much  greater  ;  but 
I  do  not  consider  it  is  necessary  beyond  what  I 
have  indicated.  The  greater  the  body  of  water, 
the  greater  the  pressure  and  the  tendency  to 
leakage  in  the  tank. 

The  mil,  it'f. — .Since  we  have  grown  these  Lilies 
we  have  experimented  with  various  composts,  but 
I   have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  so 
good  and  so  safe  for  their  well  being  as  turfy  loam, 
leaves  of  the  previous  season,  and  road  grit.     We 
have  tried  manure,  first  that   from   the    cowyard 
and  then  from  the  stables  ;  but  neither  is,  in  my 
opinion,  satisfactory  or  really  essential.     For  the 
future  I  shall  adhere  to  my  first  season's  choice, 
which  was  as  above  quoted  and  recommended.     I 
like  the  soil  to  be  prepared  and  put  into  the  tanks 
in  a  similar  condition  to  that  in  which  we  use  our 
soils   for  fruit  borders,  &c.,  i.e.,  in  a  good  working 
condition.     By  this   means   it  can  be  made   suffi- 
ciently   firm    without    being    rendered    adhesive. 
Upon    the    bottom   of   the   tanks  we  place  rough 
rubble — broken     brick-bats     or     clinkers     to    act 
as      drainage.       I     would      not      in       any      case 
place  the  soil  directly  upon  the  bottom, 
any  more  than  I  would  pot  plants  with- 
out any  drainage,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
This  drainage  is  about  4  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  upon  it   is  placed  a  layer  of 
rough  turf,  then  a  layer  of  leaves  (prefer- 
ably  those   of   the  Oak  or   the  Beech). 
Upon    this   come   the    finer   leaves   and 
road   grit    into   which    the    plants    are 
turned  out  from  pots,  and  the  water  is 
immediately  admitted,  slowly  at  first,  in 
order  not  to  chill  the  plants.     Whj'  we 
keep  the  leaves  covered   is   to    prevent 
their   floating,    which   for   a   time   they 
would  do,  and  that  to  the  detriment  of 
the   plants.      Of    course   under   natural 
conditions   the  leaves    that   settle   upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  eventually 
aflbrd  a  food  for  plant  life  therein  sink 
during  the  dormant  season  of  the  plants. 
When  the  Lilies  are  planted,  some  clean 
gravel  stones  are  placed  around  each  one 
in  order  to  keep  it  firm  and   to  prevent 
any  tendency  to  float  to  such  an  extent 
in  to  lift  the  tubers  from  their  position. 
For  a  time  after  planting  there  is  nearly 
always  a  light  scum  that  rises  from  the 
soil  to  the  surface  :  this  vegetable  growth 
or   "  conferva?  "  should  be  skimmed  off 
every    few   days.       Presumably   this    is 
occasioned  by  the  warming  of  the  water 
whereby  its    growth  is  fostered.      It  is 
possible,  I  think,   that    this   may  arise 
from  the  kind  of  water  in  use  and  not 
directly  from  the  soil. 

Preparinij    the     Plants. — Unlike     the 

hardy    Nymphseas   which   remain    from 

year  to  year  in  the  water,  and   in  the 

same   soil,   too,   even   if    in    tubs   or   in 

piping  was  provided   for  warming  the  water,   the  ,  fountains,  with  a  possible  addition  of  soil  thereto 

pipes  being  placed  around  ihe  sides  and  resting  upon    in  the  spring,  these  and  other  tropical  Nymphasas 

the  set-off'  of  the  wall  forming  the  tank   9  inches  j  succeed    much    better   if   replanted   every   spring. 

below  the  surface  of  the  water.     These  tanks  are  all  j  About  the  end  of  January  we  make  it  a  rule  to  lift 

18  inches  deep,  the  brickwork   being  9  inches  in  |  all  of  our  stock,  and  then  take  that  opportunity 

thickness  below  the  grcund  level,  whilst  the  upper  \  for  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  tanks.     The  tubers 

part  of  it  is  4A  inches  thick.       To  this  is  added,  of  j  are  put  into  pots  for  restarting  into  growth  and  are 
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favourable  localities  and  under  advantageous  con 
ditions,  but  this  fact  does  not  give  to  them  any 
claim  to  be  considered  hardy.  They  are  bej'ond 
any  doubt,  however,  of  much  easier  cultivation 
than  was  at  one  time  deemed  to  be  the  case.  It 
has  been  the  association  with  huge  tropical  tanks 
and  extremely  high  temperatures  during  the 
growing  season  that  has  militated  against  their 
becoming  more  popular.  Such,  for  instance,  as 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Victoria  regia  i.s 
grown  have  been  thought  to  be  essential.  Such 
conditions,  however,  are  not  at  all  necessary,  nor 
is  it  requisite  to  have  houses  in  which  to  grow 
them.  By  dispensing  with  costly  erections  the 
question   of    cultivation    at    once    becomes    more 

♦  Vide  *'  Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  (Nicholson). 


tanks  being  water-tight.  Means  in  each  case  are 
provided  for  draining  the  tanks  dry  for  cleansirjg 
purposes.  If  I  were  again  building  tanks  for 
these  Lilies  I  should  only  make  one  alteration,  viz., 
I  should  provide  f.ir  a  depth,  at  least,  of  2  feet  of 
water,  but  preferably  2  feet  6  inches.  I  recom- 
mend this  becMuse  of  the  very  vigorous  growth  of 
these  Blue  N\  mpha^as,  and  in  order  to  better 
cover  the  crown  of  the  plant  to  a  greater  depth. 
We  do  not  now  take  off  the  lights  of  the  larger 
tanks  because  we  find  that  the  Lilies  become  too 
much  exposed  to  the  force  of  hit:h  winds,  so  much 
so  in  fact  as  to  force  the  leaves  out  of  the  water  on 
to  the  pathway  adjoining,  otherwise  we  should 
continue  to  do  so.  The  hmaller  tank  is  now  more 
frequeritly  used  for  experimental  purposes,  or  for 
what  are  considered  delicate  or  tender  varieties. 


then  kept  in  a  warm  house,  where  the  water  will 
maiiitain  a  temperature  of  about  70".  With  one 
exception  this  is  done  at  once.  That  exception  is 
the  Berlin  variety  of  N.  stellata,  which  I  find 
can  be  treated  to  a  resting  period.  This  Water 
Lily  always  loses  its  roots  completely  every 
winter — at  least  that  is  my  experience  of  it  at 
Gunnersbury.  We  keep  the  tubers  of  this  variety 
in  either  sand  or  cocoa  fibre  for  three  or  four 
week.s.  Then  when  potted  and  again  placed  in 
water  fresh  growth  commences  at  once  and 
increases  with  wonderful  rapidity.  It  is  not  often 
that  an  old  tuber  will  restart  kindly,  i.e.,  such  a 
one  as  flowered  profusely  the  previous  year.  The 
offsets,  however,  make  strong  plants;  all  that  one 
could  wish  in  fact.  It  is  upon  these  that  we  rely 
for  our  renewal  of  stock.  A  strong  plant  will 
usually  make  two  such  offsets  during  the  growing 
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season.  I  think  on  the  whole  these  remarks  apply 
not  only  to  the  ]5erlin  variety  of  N.  stellata, 
but  also  to  what  is  known  as  N.  zanzibariensis, 
which  is  only  another  form  of  N.  stellata.  On  the 
other  hand  that  newer  variety,  whatever  its  origin 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  that  too  is  a  form  of 
N.  stellata  or  a  cross  with  another  species — N. 
pulcherrima  is  that  to  which  I  now  refer — is  quite 
an  evergreen  Lily,  keeping  its  roots,  and  hence 
some,  if  only  a  few,  of  its  leaves  during  the  winter 
season  in  tact.  This  variety  can  be  divided  in  a 
similar  way  in  the  spring,  but  it  does  not  at  once 
start  off  into  such  a  rampant  growth.  We  increase 
N.  gigantea  al.so  from  its  young  tubers  ;  but  when 
a  pod  of  seed  can  be  secured — well  ripened — that 
is  a  better  method  still.  Then  from  germination 
until  the  flowering  stage  is  reached  the  growth 
never  ceases,  but  increases  in  rapidity  and  vigour. 
James  Hudson,  V.  M.H. 
[Reprinted  by  permianion  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  October,  190S.'\ 
( To  he  continued. ) 
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MESSRS.    S.    SPOONER     AND    SONS, 
HOUNSLOW. 

WE  are  often  told  that  this  is  an 
age  of  specialists,  and  there  is 
much  tiulh  in  the  remark.  To 
attain  success  in  almost  any 
branch  of  industry  it  is  neces- 
sary more  or  less  to  specialise. 
Messrs.  Spoonerand  Sons  are  nursery  men  specialists. 
Instead  of  cultivating  a  miscellaneous  stock  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  alpines,  and  Orchids, 
as  can  only  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  in  the 
largest  establishments,  they  have  very  wisely 
devoted  themselves  to  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  and 
Roses,  the  former  being  the  more  important  item. 
When  one's  attention  and  skill  are  centred  upon  the 
culture  of  a  certain  class  of  plants,  it  follows  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  will  be  better  speci- 
mens of  their  kind  than  one  would  expect  to  be 
produced  by  a  man  whodivides  his  lime  and  labour 
among  several  kinds  of  plants,  and  such  proves  to 
be  the  case  in  the  Hounslow  nurseries.  The  soil  is 
undoubtedly  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees,  and  that  may  partly  account  for 


Their  E.\traokdinary  Vigour, 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  undivided  skill 
and  attention  of  the  specialist  also  has  much  to  do 
with    their    healthy    appearance.       The    plots    of 
ground  covered  with 

Maiden  Apple  Tree.s, 

close  together  and  in  the  straightest  of  rows,  just 
before  the  frost  came  that  has  caused  the  leaves  to 
tall,  made  a  picture  that  everyone  who  delights  in 
seeing  evidence  of  good  and  skilled  culture  would 
acknowledge  most  satisfactory  and  altogether 
pleasing.  Such  varieties  as  AUington  Pippin, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and 
Newton  Wonder,  each  filling  its  own  particular 
plot  of  ground,  are  the  picture  of  health  and 
bearing  an  abundance  of  sturdy,  vigorous  foliage, 
although  the  habit  of  varieties  dififers  ;  some  are 
tall,  others  dwarf,  and  some  are  more  slender  than 
others.  All  are  in  rude  health,  as  their  strong, 
rich  green  leaves  unmistakably  testify.  Messrs. 
Spooner  supply  fruit  trees  largely  to  market 
growers  as  well  as  to  those  who  garden  for  pleasure, 
anil  it  goes  without  saj'ing  that  the  man  who  grows 
fruit  for  market  must  have  the  very  best  trees  that 
he  can  procure,  and  that  Messrs.  Spooner  have  long 
retained  the  confidence  of  such  men  speaks  well 
for  the  trees  supplied.  Messrs.  Spooner  grow  a 
great  number  of  maiden  fruit  trees — that  is,  fruit 
trees  which  have  made  one  3'ear's  growth  since 
they  were  grafted  or  budded.  By  purchasing  such 
growers  can  train  their  trees  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  their  own  convenience.  Many,  however, 
prefer  to  purchase  their  trees  already  partly  deve- 
loped, and  for  this  reason  Messrs.  Spooner  aho 
grow  bushes,  pyramids,  halt  standards,  standards, 
and  trained  fruit  trees. 

Half  Standards 
are  very  largely  grown  here,  and  we  should  say 
that  it  is  a  form  of  tree  that  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  popularity.  There  is  a  splendid  stock  of  half 
standard  Plums  in  the  Hounslo^v  nurseries,  and 
particularly  of  the  variety  Victoria  there  are  many 
thousands  of  them.  Standard,  half  standard,  pyra- 
mid, bush,  and  maiden  Pears  and  Plums  are  largely 
grown  also,  while  of  Cherries  there  is  a  large  stock 
of  standards,  half  standards,  and  maidens.  Dwarf 
trained  and  maiden  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  and 
Apricots  are  also  to  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Spooner's 
nurseries,  while  another  special  feature  are  the  Cob 
Nuts  and  Filberts,  standard  Walnuts,  and  Red, 
Black,  and  White  Currants. 


Among  Roses 
dwarfs  are  most  largely  grown,  and  the  best  varie- 
ties of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  and  Hybrid  Teas 
are  represented.  Of  climbing  Roses  the  Hounslow 
nurseries  contain  a  large  stock.  We  must  also  not 
forget  to  mention  among  shrubs  and  conifers 
standard  Laburnums,  standard  Limes,  and  the 
Spruce  Fir,  large  quantities  of  the  latter  being 
grown  for  use  as  Christmas  trees.  For  hedge 
planting  Messrs.  Spooner  cultivate  such  plants  as 
the  Cherry  Plum  and  the  oval-leaved  Privet.  In 
addition  to  these  nurseries  at  Whitton  Dean,  not 
more  than  five  minutes'  walk  from  Hounslow 
Station  on  the  London  and  South-Western  Rail- 
way, Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons  also  have  nurseries 
at  Wellington  Road,  Hounslow,  where  the  undi- 
vided attention  and  directed  skill  ensure  the  same 
good  results,  the  same  healthy  and  vigorous  plants 
as  at  the  home  nursery. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS   AT   EXMOUTH. 

Mr.  W.  Godfrey's  collection  has  been  hard  drawn 
on  for  the  various  exhibitions  ;  nevertheless,  there 
are  several  hundred  blooms  of  the  famous  French 
variety  F.  S.  Vallis,  which  was  so  well  shown  last 
year  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  and  extensively,  too.  It 
received  a  tirst-elass  certificate  at  Edinburgh  last 
season,  and  to  blooms  exhibited  by  Mr.  Godfrey 
the  award  of  merit  was  given  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Exmouth  novelties  are  much 
grown,  as  may  be  expected,  the  best  being  Bessie 
Godfrey,  Sensation,  Godfrey's  Pride,  E.  Hayman, 
Loveliness,  Exmouth  Crimson,  and  Godfrey's  King. 
Of  last  year's  novelties  Exmouth  Rival  is  very 
prominent,  and  is  certainly  the  best  formed  and 
richest  crimson  Japanese  yet  introduced.  Colonel 
Wealter  is  an  improved  Edith  Tabor,  being  bolder 
and  of  richer  colour.  Britannica  is  a  very  rich 
golden  yellow,  whilst  Glory  of  Devon,  one  of  the 
very  largest,  is  amber-yellow,  flushed  with  rosy 
carmine. 

Incurveds  are  not  anything  like  so  extensively 
grown,  but  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bryce,  a  variety  cultivated 
this  year  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
is  of  large  size  and  the  purest  white.  The  Captain 
is  a  bronzy  buff,  and  Devonshire  Hero  is  a  fine 
addition  to  the  deep  golden-yellows  in  this  section. 
There  are  some  splendid  blooms  of  the  Japanese 
varieties,  some  of  the  finest  being  Mrs.  Vallis,  rich 
bronze,  overlaid  with  copper-crimson  ;  Terra-cotta 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  dwarf-growing 
varieties  ;  Mme.  C.  Nagelmaekers  will  prove 
popular  as  a  white  variety  ;  Miss  Mildred 
Ware  is  best  described  as  a  glorified  Lady 
(  Hanhani  ;  Durban's  Pride  is  very  distinct  in 
form  and  colour.  The  florets  are  very  prettily 
twisted,  and  of  a  charming  mauve  tint. 
Some  of  the  finest  flowers  are  certainly'  Ethel 
Fitzroy,  and  this  may  safely  be  considered  one 
of  the  best  twelve  Japanese.  Lord  Hopetoun 
is  very  brilliant,  but  lacks  size.  Theie  are 
large  batches  of  seedlings  on  trial,  and 
houses  full  of  plants  of  the  useful  decorative 
varieties. 


pear  conference.     (Tm-lliirds  natural  size.) 


PEAR  CONFERENCE. 

Few  Pears  are  more  handsouie  than  this, 
one  of  the  late  Mr.  Rivers'  seedlings.  I 
linow  of  no  variety  that  fruits  more  freely; 
with  us  it  rarely  faila  to  crop.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  of  the  newly  intro- 
duced Fears.  We  find  it  valuable  for 
earlincss,  for  when  grown  on  a  low  south 
wall  the  fruits  are  ready  early  in  October 
As  regards  quality,  this  variety  is  not  so 
good  as  Doyenne  du  Coniice,  but  the 
flesh  is  melting,  juicy,  and  sweet.  The 
tree  grows  freely  in  any  form.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  have  sufficient  Pears,  but 
surely  we  do  not  want  to  stop  raising  new 
fruits  because  there  is  a  long  list  of  old 
ones.  Conference  Pear  has  its  special 
place,  and  it  is  a  distinct  acquisition.  We 
have  grown  and  known  its  worth  in 
October.  G.  W. 
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BRITISH   FERNS. 

RECKNTLY  taking  a  tram  ride  through 
the  western  suburbs  of  London  it 
occurred  to  us  to  take  note  of  the 
hardy  Ferus  which  we  saw  in  the 
front  gardens,  with  the  result  that 
eight  gardens  out  of  ten  displayed 
them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  We  must  have 
seen  some  scores  of  gardens  during  the  run,  and 
yet  in  not  a  single  instance  could  wedetect  a  variety, 
and  in  very  few  instances  could  we  see  anything 
else  but  the  common  Male  Fern.  These  in  many 
instances,  when  under  the  shade  of  the  houses  or 
other  similar  protection,  were  fine,  robust,  and 
healthy  plants.  To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  far  more  beautiful  and  yet  as  easily 
grown  forms  which  represent  British  Ferns  in  the 
connoisseur's  eyes,  this  general  use  of  what  such 
connoisseur  regards  as  weeds  is  simply  ridiculous, 
and  we  know  of  no  parallel  among  other  classes  of 
garden  plants.  Every  other  class  has  been  selected 
and  developed,  not  merely  by  amateurs  but  by  nur- 
serymen, and  so  far  as  the  purchaser's  means  or 
taste  permit,  the  best  forms  attainable  are  utilised. 
To  take  a  flower  which  may  be  found  wild  in  native 
habitats,  say  the  Heart's-ease,  we  never  find  this 
in  its  small  wild  form  in  gardens,  but  only  the 
highly-developed  Pansies  and  Violas.  To  find 
there  hundreds  of  the  common  Male  Fern  occupjing 
congenial  ground  in  gardens,  and  never  a  specimen 
of  the  many  beautiful  tasselled  and  otherwise 
ornate  varieties,  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the 
owner  of  the  girden  filled  it  with  wild  Heart's-ease 
and  ignored  the  far  more  beautiful  Pansiea  and 
Violas  altogether.  Surely  for  mere  variety's  sake 
the  better  ones  should  be  utilised  ;  scores  of  plants, 
all  counterparts  of  each  other,  can  never  be  so 
interesting  as  so  many  different  ones.  The  absurdity 
of  ignoring  not  merely  the  varietal  forms,  but  also 
most  of  the  species  available  for  garden  culture,  is 
further  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  they,  unlike 
the  more  delicate  cultivated  Pansies,  demand,  as  a 
rule,  no  more  care  than  the  wild  weeds,  or  if  they 
do  it  is  merely  a  question  of  a  little  more  shelter 
from  wind  and  sun  when  their  structure,  not  their 
constitution,  is  frailer  and  demands  it.  Nor  is  it 
a  question  of  great  e.^peuse  to  acquire  these 
beautiful  forms.  Despite  the  general  apathy  of 
the  nurserymen,  a  few  there  are  who  supply  these 
plants  at  very  low  prices,  not  perhaps  on  the  penny 
a  root  basis  of  the  street  hawker  who  vandalises, 
directly  or  indirectlj*,  our  pretty  Fern\'  districts, 
or  the  penny  a  dozen  basis  of  the  village  dweller 
who  roots  up  the  seedling?  and  sends  them  post 
free,  but  yet  a  great  number  of  the  most  attractive 
can  be  obtained  for  a  few  pence  or  a  shilling  each 
at  the  outside.  Add  to  this  that  a  Fern  is  practically 
immortal,  since  though  it  may  die  down  to  the 
ground  in  the  autumn,  it  springs  up  year  after 
year  and  decade  after  decade  with  renewed  vigour 
in  the  spring,  a  veritable  fountain  of  delicate 
greenery,  and  if  of  the  right  kind  a  miracle  of 
tassels  and  plumes,  and  infinitely  more  beautiful 
than  the  weed  form.  Then,  too,  they  multiply 
freely  by  offsets  and  secondary  crowns,  and  il  a 
little  care  be  taken  they  can  be  raised  from  their 
spores  with  the  additional  charm  of  probable  further 
variation,  involving  the  gift  of  new  forms  to 
fortunate  raiser^.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  garden 
that  these  should  appear ;  there  are  thousands  of 
greenhouses  and  conservatories  which  are  so  situated 
as  to  be  too  much  shaded  for  flowers  to  thrive, 
while  heating  them  during  the  winter  is  for  man}' 
people  a  troublesome  and  risky  process,  to  saj' 
nothing  of  expense.  These  are  usually  occupied  by 
more  or  less  languishing  flowers,  requiring  frequent 
renewal,  or  el.se  by  exotic  Ferns  which  require 
heat  in  the  winter.  Such  positions,  however,  are 
exactly  adapted  for  collections  of  such  hardy 
British  Ferns  as  are  so  finely  cut  or  densely 
tasselled  that  they  are  apt  to  get  broken  by  heavy 
rain  in  the  open  or  damaged  by  the  wind.  Some 
of  the  best  Ferns  are  quite  evergreen,  such  as  the 
Shield  Fern,  Hard  Male  Fern,  the  Blechnums, 
common  Polypody,  Hirt's-tongues,  and  Spleen- 
worts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful 


Filmy  Ferns,  Hymenophyllums,  and  Trichomanes 
radicans,  which  can  be  grown  to  peifection  in 
Wardian  cases  or  bell-glasses  or  frames  under  such 
conditions  of  shade  and  shelter  as  such  houses 
present. 

Here  then  is  a  hobby  which  any  amateur  can 
pursue  to  advantage,  and  which  would  be  found  of 
absolutely  inexhaustible  interest  ;  while  even  if 
the  culture  of  these  Ferns  be  not  made  a  hobby, 
there  are  thousands  of  shady  positions  in  which 
collections  would  take  care  of  themselves  and  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  absurd  adoption  and 
repetition  of  the  common  types  which  are  so  general. 
Out  of  forty  odd  species  practically  popular  know- 
ledge embraces  about  half  a  dozen  at  the  outside, 
viz.,  the  Male  Fern,  Lady  Fern,  Shield  Fern, 
Hart'a-tongue,  Broad  Buckler  Fern,  and  the  Royal 
Fern,  to  which  here  and  there  may  be  added  the 
common  Polypody  of  each  of  these  species,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  others  ;  there  are  scores  or  hundreds 
of  quite  different  forms,  many  so  different  and  so 
much  more  beautiful  than  the  normal  that  it  is 
really  difficult  for  the  beginner  to  believe  the  fact 
that  they  all  came  from  wild  found  "sports"  from 
the  common  types.  A  whole  garden  could  be 
filled  for  instance  with  Hart's-tongues,  of  which  no 
two  plants  should  be  alike  in  make.  The  common 
Polypody  would  fill  a  decent-sized  greenhouse 
with  its  varieties  if  well  grown,  while  the  Lady 
Ferns  and  Shield  Ferns  are  practically  innumerable. 
Furthermore  they  have  varied  in  size,  so  that  both 
dwarfs  and  giants  are  available  according  to  space. 
A  full  grown  Lidy  Fern  of  the  finest  type  is  before 
us  as  we  write,  over  5  feet  high  and  at  least  6  feet 
through,  and  on  a  shelf  near  bj'  there  is  a  score  or 
two  of  dwarfs  of  the  same  species  with  ample  room 
in  half  the  space.  Yet  with  all  this  variety  available, 
the  great  mass  of  garden  lovers  stick  to  the  weed 
forms,  and  regard  British  Ferns  as  mere  stop-gaps 
where  nothing  else  will  grow.  Could  anything  be 
more  ridiculous  ? 

C.  T.  DRnERY,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opiriiojus 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 

BROWALLIA  SPECIOSA   MAJOR. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

SIR, — Doubtless  there  are  some  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  merits  of  this 
beautiful  species  of  Browallia  for  growing 
and  intermixing  with  other  flowering 
plants  in  the  stove  or  warm-flowering 
house  through  the  winter  months  ;  if  so, 
they  will  find  it  a  most  desirable  plant  to  grow. 
It  is  particularly  so  to  those  who  grow  batches  of 
winter-flowering  Begonias  for  decorative  use. 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  this  Browallia 
harmonise  well,  and  make  a  pretty  combination 
and  a  very  effective  display  through  the  dull  months 
of  the  vear.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  type.  They  have  also 
the  additional  value  of  being  useful  when  cut — an 
all-important  point  in  winter-flowering  plants. 
For  that  reason,  perhaps,  its  value  should  be  more 
appreciated  than  that  of  the  Begonia  named.  It 
is  of  easy  cultivation.  The  best  soil  is  an  open 
sandy  loam.  This  is  a  much  better  plant  to  grow 
for  winter  flowering  than  B.  elata,  being  freer  and 
more  lasting  in  flower. 

To  have  good  plants  for  winter  decoration  secure 
strong  healthy  bushy  specimens,  otherwise  the 
production  of  flowers  and  the  effect  is  not  so  good. 
To  obtain  them  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  months ;  these  can  be 
readily  obtained  from  old  plants  that  have  been 
cut  back  after  flowering,  a  month  or  two  previous 
to  the  cuttings  being  required.  When  these  are 
from  1  inch  to  2  inches  long  they  should  be  inserted 
in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  pro- 
pagating case  till  rooted,  after  which  they  should 
be  placed  out  for  a  time  and  then  potted  off,  kept 
in  a  warm  house,  and  shaded  for  a  few  days  till 
established.  As  they  obtain  roothold  and  com- 
mence to  grow  they  should   be  removed  to  a  pit 


in  which  they  can  obtain  plenty  of  light.  For  a 
time  each  afternoon  close  the  pit  after  syringing, 
which  will  induce  growth  and  help  to  keep  down 
insects.  Potting,  watering,  and  pinching  should 
be  closely  attended  to  till  about  September, 
by  which  time  the  plants  should  be  removed  to 
warmer  quarters,  where  they  may  be  allowed  to 
come  into  flower  if  required  at  that  time.  Under 
such  treatment  good  plants  from  IS  inches  to  2  feet 
high  can  be  readily  obtained.  From  then  onwards 
they  will  well  reward  the  grower  for  the  time 
and  attention  bestowed  on  them. 

Sidbiay.  R.  Babtok. 

WHITE    PHLOXES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — It  is  obvious  that  "  E.  M.,"  in  his  note  at 
page  206,  values  these  things  from  a  very  different 
standpoint  to  myself.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know 
or  have  ever  seen  Tapis  Blanc  or  Mathilde  Serao, 
both  of  which  are  cited  as  only  15  inches  high. 
Probably  this  estimate  of  their  height  is  only 
obtained  by  a  short  experience  of  the  varieties 
mentioned,  for  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  variety 
of  herbaceous  Phlox  when  established  to  be  so 
dwarf.  Spring  cuttings  and  spring-planted  stock 
of  endless  varieties  will  be  no  more  than  H  feet  at 
their  first  flowering,  but  in  the  next  season  the 
plants  will  at  least  double  it,  and  only  reach  their 
greatest  height  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Now 
1  regard  this  section  of  the  Phlox  as  a  decorative 
garden  plant,  and  I  do  not  measure  its  garden 
value  by  the  size  of  the  individual  pips,  but  rather 
by  its  good  development  and  effect  for  decoration. 
This  is  what  I  claimed  for  Mrs.  E.  H.  .Jenkins 
I  believe  in  my  original  note.  But  when  growing 
such  things  for  exhibition  I  have  readily  produced 
heads  of  bloom  of  the  last-named  18  inches  through 
with  pips  the  size  of  a  crown  piece.  It  is  al.so  a 
fact  well  known  to  nurserymen  that  Sylphide  is  a 
failure  in  many  localities,  and  the  above  content  in 
average  soils.  No  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Amos 
Perry  regards  Mrs.  E.  H.  .Jenkins  as  par  exceUence 
on  the  same  principles  as  I  have  laid  down.  Virgo 
Marie,  with  Jeanne  d'Arc,  &;c. ,  represent  the  pyra- 
midal as  opposed  to  the  paniculate  section  of 
Phloxes.  E.  H.  J. 


SOCIETIES. 

EDINBURGH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
OSCE  more  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  magnificent 
displays  of  Chrysanthemums  that  have  been  setn  in  the 
Waverley  Market  Hall  was  held  on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st 
inst.  This  society— the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association- 
can  lay  claim  to  be  the  pioneer  of  the  "  vase  "  system  of 
staging  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  offering  of  handsome 
prizes  for  that  encouragement.  This  year,  loo,  they  have 
discarded  the  old-fashioned  stands,  cups  and  tubes,  and 
devoted  t'leir  display  entirely  to  vases,  and  with  capital 
results.  No  fewer  than  611  vases  were  required  to  contain 
the  1,833  large  blooms  staged  for  competition.  The  associa- 
tion is  at  all  times  fortunate  in  its  officers.  The  president, 
M  .  ilcHattie,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  comment — 
only,  if  possible,  he  improves.  The  secretary,  Mr.  P.  Loney, 
is  as  assiduous  as  ever  in  detail,  while  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
McKinnon,  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Cut  Blooms. 

These  were  marvellously  well  staged.  Japanese  :  The  prin- 
cipal class  was  that  for  twenty  varieties,  three  of  each,  with 
Chrysanthemum  foliage  only.  Quite  handsome  are  the  prizes 
offei  ed  in  this  particular  class.  The  City  Challenge  Vase  and 
±;10  for  the  first  ;  £20,  £15,  and  £10  for  three  remaining 
prizes.  On  this  occasion  five  competed,  and  as  the  blooms 
were  arranged  in  tier  fashion  they  made  a  bold  display.  The 
premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  D.  Niccol,  gardener 
to  J.  M.  Bell,  Esq..  Rossie,  Forgandenny,  which  gave  much 
satisfaction,  considering  how  assiduously  he  has  laboured 
for  many  years  past  to  attain  to  that  proud  position.  The 
blooms  were  massive  and  of  good  colour,  possessing  all  the 
points  of  quality.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  were  Edith 
Shrimpton,  J.  R.  Upton.  Mrs.  G.  Lawrence,  Mme.  Cadbury, 
B''ssie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  J.  Bn'ant,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Lady  Conyeis, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  Nellie  Pockett,  Lord  Ludlow,  Miss  A. 
Byron,  and  Mme.  P.  Radaelli.  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  gardener  to 
Captain  Stirling,  Keir,  Dunblane,  was  a  good  second  with 
smaller  blooms  of  high  quality,  and  remarkably  fresh. 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Miss  Elsie  Fulton.  Mme.  Cadbury,  and  Mrs. 
K.  Hummeli  were  conspicuous  for  their  quality.  Mr.  J. 
Beisant,  Castle  Huntley,  was  an  exceptionally  close  third 
with  large  specimen?,  some  few  a  trifle  stale. 

A  new  class  was  instituted  for  growers  confined  to  the 
municipal  area  of  Edinburgh  and  Leilh.  The  handsome 
sums  of  £15,  £10,  £7  IDs.  and  £4  were  offered  for  twelve 
varieties,  three  of  each.  It  cannot  be  said  the  results  justified 
the  outlay.     Mr.  D.  Cavanagh,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Oliver,  Esq., 
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Murraj  field,  secured  the  premier  award  with  inferior  blooms 
of  popular  varieties  ;  Air.  J.  Fraser,  gardener  to  G.  B. 
Turnbull,  E^q.,  Kilravock,  second  ;  Mr.  \V.  Lamont,  gar- 
dener to  the  Rev.  M'Nair,  Brizlee,  third. 

Nine  entered  the  lists  for  tlie  possession  of  the  Scottish 
Challenge  t'up— a  popular  class.  For  twelve  varieties,  three 
of  each,  Mr.  W.  Nit-holson,  gardener  to  G,  Whitelaw,  Esq., 
Strathallan  Castle,  Machany.  was  an  easy  first  with  a  veiy 
fine  set ;  in  fact,  equal  to  any  in  the  show.  Of  the  best  were 
Princess  Hrancona,  fully  9  inches  deep ;  J.  R.  Upton,  rich  in 
colour  ;  Kimberley,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  and  Mafeking  Hero. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Cutuming,  gardener  to  Lady  Stewart,  Granlully 
Castle,  was  a  goud  second  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Norman,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie,  Alboa  Uouse,  third. 

AMATKUltS  AND   GARDENERS  ONLY. 

For  six  varieties,  three  of  each,  Mr.  Beisantwon  with  high- 
class  examples  of  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Florence  Molyneux, 
Mrs.  MiIeham,Muie.P  Radaelli,  Mrs.  Baikley.and  Australie. 
Mr.  T.  Lunt  was  a  good  second,  Mr.  Niccol  third,  both 
sta^'ing  well. 

Fur  six  blooms,  any  one  variety,  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
entered,  the  premier  award  going  to  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  gar- 
dener tu  Captain  E.  G.  G.  Werayss,  Wemyss  Castle,  Fife,  for 
magnificent  examples  of  Bessie  Godfrey  ;  Mr.  D.  Kidd, 
gardener  to  Lurd  Elphinstone,  Carbeny  Towers,  second, 
with  very  good  Mrs.  Mileham ;  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  Woodford, 
Essex,  third. 

For  twelve  distinct  in  four  vases  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
staged,  making  an  attractive  display.  Mr.  Nicholson  won 
with  representative  examples  of  popular  varieties.  Messrs. 
Niccol  and  Gumming  followed  in  the  oider  heie  given. 

For  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exraouth,  for 
varieties  sent  out  recently  by  himself,  there  were  few  entries 
and  not  very  good  results,  Mr.  lamt  winning  the  premier 
award,  followed  closely  by  Mr.  K.  W.  E.  Muiray,  Blackford 
House,  Edinburgh 

For  incurved  varieties  two  classes  only  were  provided,  and 
sufficient,  too,  judging  from  the  results.  Mr.  J.  Boucher, 
gardener  to  H.  E.Gordon,  Esq.,  Ailkenhead,  Cathcart,  won 
for  six,  any  one  variety,  with  neat  examples  of  J.  Agate. 
Mr.  J.  Martin  won  for  three  blooms  each  of  any  two  varie- 
ties, staging  medium-sized  examples  of  popular  sorts. 

What  are  knowii  as  decorative  sorts  are  valued  here — and 
rightly  so— along  with  single-flowered  varieties.  For  three 
vases,  distinct,  of  the  latter,  any  number  of  sprays,  there 
was  keen  competition.  Mr.  A.  Kiiii:ht,  gardener  to  Sir  W. 
Lawson,  MP.,  Brayron  Castle,  Carlisle,  was  first  with  Mary 
Anderson,  Miss  A.  Holden,  and  Purity.  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  with 
grand  bunches  also  of  Edith  Pagram,  lilac,  was  second.  Mr. 
W.  Foster,  Houghton  Hall,  Carlisle,  third. 

In  the  decorative  class  the  conipetition  was  keen  also. 
Mr.  Macgrfgor,  gardener  to  R.  H.  Elliott,  Esq.,  Clifton  Park, 
was  first  with  such  sterling  varieties  for  the  purpose  as  La 
Triomphante  and  its  yellow  sport.  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  H  Ogilvy,  Winton  Castle,  was  secttnd  ;  and  Mr.  T. 
Baird,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Younger,  Esq.,  Awbrae,  Cambus, 
third. 

Much  encouragement  is  given  to  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties.  A  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  the  first  and  a 
bronze  medal  to  the  second.  On  this  occasion  the  premier 
grant  was  made  to  Mr.  K.  \V.  E.  Murray  for  a  chaste  bloom 
of  Lady  Cianston,  a  flushed  pink  sport  from  Mrs.  Baikley,  of 
much  giace.  To  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  the 
second  award  went  for  a  Japanese,  Doia  Stevens,  a  rose  terra- 
cotta blt'om  of  fair  size  and  good  build. 

The  premier  bloom  in  the  shi>w  was  an  excellent  one  of 
Miss  E.  P'ulton  belonging  to  Mr.  Lunt. 

Amnteurs  staged  remarkably  well  in  the  classes  set  apart 
for  this  section,  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  jun.,  winning  in  several 
classes.  Bouquets,  baskets,  &c.,  were  all  well  displayed. 
Plants  were  a  distinct  advance  on  last  year.  Mr.  .T.  Puiman, 
gardener  to  D  P.  Huie,  Esq,,  Hollywoid,  Culinton  Road, 
won  several  prizes,  as  also  did  M?'.  W.  J,  MIchie,  gardener  to 
Sir  J.  Steel,  Boroughfield,  for  Japanese  and  Pumpons. 

Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  florists,  EdinhurEh,  had  the  only 
display  of  flnral  work  in  the  class  set  apart  for  that  branch  ; 
they  worihily  ui>held  their  high  reputation  and  secured  the 
premier  piize  of  £-^0. 

The  trade  exhilnts  were  numerous.  Gold  medals  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Sutton,  Reading,  for  vegetables  ;  to 
Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  Maidstone,  for  Apples  ;  and  to  Mr.  Whyt- 
tock,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Dalkeith,  for 
fruit.  Silver  medals  went  to  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons 
for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants;  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Exmouth,  for  Chrysanthemums ;  and  to  Messrs.  Wells 
and  Co.,  Earlswood,  for  a  similar  display. 

YORK. 

In  the  Exhibition  Building  the  annual  show  was  held  on  the 
ISth,  19lh,  and  20th  inst.,  and  was  in  every  way  a  success 
Cut  blooms  were  excellent.  Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants 
receive  much  encouragement,  and  naturally  are  of  hi,L;h 
merit.  The  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  apart  from  the 
large  show  blooms,  are  perhaps  better  seen  here  than  any- 
where, b(jtb  in  vases,  baskets,  and  bou(|iiets.  Fruit  and 
vegetables,  too,  are  always  here  in  great  number,  and  of  the 
best  quality.  The  management  is  quite  of  the  best,  under 
the  skilful  guidance  of  the  secretary,  ably  backed  up  by  an 
enthusiastic  committee. 

Cut  Blooms. 
These  were  numerous  and  g  -od.  The  principal  class  was 
that  for  thirty-six,  half  incurved  ind  the  remainder  Jananese. 
Four  competed  for  the  handsome  prizes  offt-reil.  Mr.  W. 
Hiu'gs,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park, 
Leatherhead,  was  an  easy  first  by  the  superiority  of  the 
incurved  blounis,  which  were  truly  magidflcent,  the  best 
being  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mrs.  Judson,  Mrs.  B.  Hankey,  Frank 
Hamm'-nd,  and  W.  Higgs.  The  Japanese  were  not  quite  so 
heavy  as  in  some  stands,  but  were  bright  and  well  staged. 
Bessie  G 'dfrey,  Godfrey's  Pride,  Mrs.  .T.  Lewis,  W.  R. 
Churoh,  L -rd  Ludlow,  Mafeking  Hero,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli, 
George  Penfold,  and  Mrs.  Uummell  were  the  leading 
varieties.    Mr.  J.  Folkard,  gardener  to  Lady  Walker,  Sand  . 


Hutton,  York,  was  a  good  second,  with  very  fine  JapaneFe. 
smaller  incurved.  Mr.  W,  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq., 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  a  good  third. 

For  eighteen  incurved,  Mr.  Higgs  again  took  the  lead  with 
shapely  blooms  of  f;Uch  sorts  as  Comtesse  d'Etoile,  May 
Phillips,  Frank  Hammond,  lalene,  and  Mrs.  Judson.  Mr. 
Mease  second  ;  Mr.  McPherson,  gardener  to  Lord  Lot^des- 
borough.  Market  Weighton,  third.  For  twelve  incurved  Mr. 
McPherson  won  with  an  even  set  of  blooms.  Hanwell 
Glory,  Louisa  Giles,  Fred  Palmer,  and  J.  Agate  were  nice. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Thomas,  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Ripon, 
Studley  Royal,  Ripon,  second  ;  Mr.  Folkard,  third.  Mr. 
McPherson  was  also  successful  for  six  of  the  same  section, 
Mr.  Folkard  running  him  close  and  securing  the  second 
place  quite  easily.  Mr  W.Richardson,  gardener  to  G.  W. 
Whitehead,  Esq.,  Deighton  Grove.  York,  won  for  six  in- 
curved, any  one  variety,  with  Hanwell  Glory,  very  neat  and 
richly  coloured  if  small.  Mr.  McPherson  followed  with 
Topaze  Orientale,  large,  but  loose  in  build.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Whitlock,  Monkton  Lane  Nurseries,  Pupon,  third  with  C.  H. 
Curtis.  Japanese  varieties  made  a  fine  display  in  them- 
aelve.-^^ 

For  eighteen  distinct,  Mr.  McPherson  followed  up  his 
previous  success  by  securing  the  leading  position  with 
handsome  blooms  of  Mrs.  Barkley,  Bessie  Godfrey,  M.  Chenon 
de  Leche,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  Mme  P.  Radaelli,  J.  R.  Upton, 
W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Florence  Molyneux.  General 
Hutton,  and  Ethel  Fitzroy.  Mr.  D  Williams,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Feversham,  Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  a  close 
second.     Mr.  Mease  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  eight  competed.  Mr. 
McPherson,  with  excellent  examples  of  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs. 
Greenfield,  Mme.  Herrewege,  and  Mrs.  Mileham  was  the 
most  successful,  Messrs.  Williams  and  Folkard  second  and 
third  respectively. 

The  same  three  exhibitors  occupied  similar  positions  for 
twelve  distinct.  For  six  any  one  white-flowered  variety,  Mr. 
Williams,  with  remarkably  fine  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  won 
the  tirst  place ;  Mr.  McPherson  second  with  the  same 
variety  ;  Mr.  J.  Adams,  gardener  to  Miss  Chapman,  Ottery 
Road,  Harrogate,  third,  with  Nellie  Pockett.  Mrs.  Green- 
field, especially  rich  in  coloar.  won  Mr.  McPherson  the 
premier  award  in  the  class  for  six  any  one  yellow-flowered 
variety  ;  Mr  Williams,  with  rather  small  examples  of  Edith 
Tabor,  was  second  ;  Mr.  R.  Harrison,  gardener  to  —  Monk- 
house,  Esq.,  The  Laurels,  Bishopsthorpe,  third.  For  six 
any  one  variety,  except  white  or  yellow,  there  were  six  sets, 
Mr.  McPherson  winning  with  W.  R  Church,  large,  but 
rough  ;  Mr.  Folkard  second  with  Mrs.  Mileham. 

Single-Howered  varieties,  in  sprays  of  three  of  each,  are 
always  a  feature  here.  Messrs.  Theakstone  and  Son,  Hull 
Road.  York,  won  for  six  distinct  with  a  charming  display  of 
popular  varieties ;  Mr.  A.  Whitelock,  Monkton  Lane 
Nursery,  Ripon,  a  good  second  ;  Mr.  Murchison,  gardener 
to  J.  B.  Grotrian,  Est].,  Wetheiby,  third.  Mr.  Murchison 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Anemone-flriwered  varieties  in  the 
class  f<ir  twelve,  in  not  less  than  six  varieties,  staging  com- 
pact, well-developed  blooms  of  such  sorts  as  John  Bunyan, 
W.  W.  Astor,  Descartes,  and  Sabina. 

What  are  known  as  decorative  varieties  receive  much 
encouragement  here.  For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three 
sprays  of  each,  five  competed.  Messrs.  Theakstone  and  Son 
won  easily  with  a  charming  riisplay.  such  varieties  as  Soleil 
d'Octohre,  Ernest  Fiercus,  Lizzie  Adcork,  La  Triomphante, 
Source  d'Or,  Bessie  Chapman,  Eynsford  White,  and  Mytchett 
Beauty  were  especially  noteworthy.  Messrs.  G.  Longster 
and  Sons,  Beverley  Nursery,  Malton,  were  second  ;  F.  Styan, 
Esq.,  York,  third. 

Baskets  of  Chrysanthemums  were  very  finely  shown  by 
the  bulk  of  the  ten  competitors.  Mr.  G.  Yates,  nl,  Penleys, 
Giove  Street,  York,  was  first  with  a  pleasing  combination  of 
large  and  small  varieties  effectively  blended  with  their  own 
foliage.  Mr.  J.  S.  Holmes  second,  with  a  mass  of  Source 
d'Or  ;  Mr.  Styan  third  with  the  same  variety.  Plants  were 
shown  in  quantity  in  the  various  classes  set  apart  for 
them^ 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  interspersed  with  foliage 
plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  of  U)l)  square  feet, 
handsome  prizes  were  offered.  Mr.  W.  Townsend,  gardener 
to  E.  B.  Faher,  Esq.,  M  P.,  Harrogate,  won  the  premier 
position  with  good  material,  yet  just  a  little  faulty  in 
arrangement — too  many  stakes  and  pot<<  were  visible.  Mr. 
G.  Jarvis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wiiittaker,  Cliffe  House,  Hessle, 
second  wiih  a  capital  arrangement,  but  rather  weak  in 
material  ;  Mr.  Cottam,  Alma  Gardens,  Cottingham,  third. 

Pillar  groups,  17  feet  high,  with  a  base  of  8  feet  by  6  feet, 
in  one  case  with  a  mirror  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  other 
class  without,  always  attract  much  attention  here;  good 
prizes  are  yearly  offered.  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  and  Sons, 
Brook  Street,  Selby,  won  the  premier  award  in  both  classes 
with  an  arrangement  with  which  little  fault  could  be  found. 
Mr.  Jarvis  was  second  in  the  pillar  group,  and  Mr.  Cottam 
second  in  the  mirror  display. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect  in 
SO  square  feet,  Mr.  J.  JPettineer,  Franklin  Square  Nurseries, 
Harrogate,  was  easily  first  with  dwarf  plants  carrying  good 
blooms  and  leaves  also;  Mr.  J.  W.  Hields,  Front  Street, 
Acomb,  York,  was  second.  Specimen  plants  were  of  fair 
quali'y,  hut  not  so  numerous  as  in  some  years  past. 
Mr.  Everard,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gatch,  Heworth  Lodtre,  York, 
won  for  four  incurved,  four  Japanese,  and  for  single  speci- 
mens in  the  same  sections. 

Amateurs  had  really  good  plants  and  flowei's.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  were  a  good  show. 

HLfLL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
The  twentieth  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  was  held  at 
Hull  on  the  ISih  and  19th  inst.  in  the  Artillery  Barracks,  and 
in  many  respects  proved  an  excellent  one.  The  group  cla'^ses 
were  not  such  a  good  featuie  as  usual,  but  the  cut  blooms, 
plntsin  pots,  and  table  decorations  were  splendid.  This 
year  the  committee  entirely  dispensed  with  exhibition 
boards  for  cut  blonnis,  and  made  the  following  rule:  "All 
cut  blooms  to  be  shown  in  vases  not  less  than  8  inches  high, 


with  not  less  than  9  inches  of  stem  above  the  vase.  Chrysan- 
themum foliage  may  be  added  on  separate  stems."  The 
effect  of  this  rule  was  to  add  considerably  to  the  pictorial 
effect  of  the  display,  and  to  enable  one  to  judge  the  decora- 
tive value  of  the  vaiieties  at  their  proper  worth.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  best  method  of  displaying  large 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  were  no  entries  in  the  two  largest  classes,  viz..  for 
twenty-five  incurved  and  twenty-five  Japanese.  While  there 
is  very  much  to  be  said  for  the  vase  classes,  their  adoption 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  cut  blooms  on  boards  prevents  the 
best  competitors  from  a  distance  exhibiting,  for  naturally 
flowers  on  long  stems  are  less  readily  carried  about  than 
those  cut  closely.  Hull  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  a  very 
energetic  committee  and  secretaries.  Soon  after  the  judges 
have  finished  making  their  awards  the  list  of  prize-winners 
is  being  distributed  in  the  show.  The  table  decorations 
were  unusually  good  and  effective  ;  they  were  arranged  in  a 
darkened  room;  each  table  was  illuminated,  and  set  exactly  as 
for  dinner.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  other  societies  might 
well  do  the  same.  The  hard-working  honorary  secretaries 
are  Mr.  James  Dixun  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  E.  Johnson, 
and  they  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  such  original 
features  in  their  exhibition. 

Cut  Bloomp. 

There  were  no  entries  in  the  classes  for  twenty-five  in- 
curved blooms  and  for  twenty-five  Japanese  blooms. 

Ten  Japanese  blooms,  distinct  :  There  were  six  entries. 
First,  Mr.  C,  Jenning.s,  with  large,  somewhat  coarse  blooms, 
of  which  Vicar  of  Leatherhead,  Matthew  Smith,  and  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham  were  the  best  ;  second.  Mr  George  Walker,  Mrs. 
Berkely  being  very  good  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  W.  Backhouse, 
Beverley. 

Fifteen  blooms,  five  each  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  George 
Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Bundle:  There  were  three  entries. 
First,  Mr.  W.  Sinclair,  gardener  to  H.  Whitty,  Esq., 
Cottingham  ;  second,  Mr.  Anthony  Drewery,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Franklin,  Esq.,  Cottingham. 

Three  vases  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums. — There  were 
numerous  entries  in  this  class.  First,  Mr.  G.  C.  Coates, 
gardener  to  S.  L.  Haldane,  Esq..  Hull,  with  a  pretty  display  ; 
second,  Mr  H.  Taylor,  florist,  Newland,  Hull  ;  third,  Mr. 
G.  Cottam,  Alma  Gardens,  Cottingham. 

Five  Japanese  blooms  (one  variety).  There  were  seven 
entries.  First.  Mr.  George  Walker,  gardener  to  C.  E.  A. 
Lyon,  Esq.,  The  Lair,  Hornsea,  with  .splendid  blooms  of 
Mrs.  George  Mileham  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Harvey,  gardener  to 
G.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Broxholme,  Aidaby  Road,  Hull,  with  very 
good  Rev.  Douglas,  a  deep  sulphur-yellow  vaiiety;  third, 
Mr.  Anthony  Drewery,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Franklin,  Esq., 
Cottingham.  with  Lady  Uanham. 

Ten  Anemone  blooms :  There  were  three  entries.  First, 
Mr.  G.  C.  Coates,  gardener  to  S.  L.  Haldane,  Esq.,  Coltman 
Street,  Hull,  with  very  good  Robin  Adair,  Tarn  o"  Shauter, 
and  others ;  second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bearpark. 

Ten  reflexed  blooms  :  There  were  two  entries.  First,  Mr. 
Anthony  Drewery,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Franklin,  Esq.,  Cherry 
Garth,  Cottingham,  with  good  blooms  of  Dorothy  Gibson, 
King  of  Crimsons,  and  Charles  Tutt  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bearpark,  Hull 

Twelve  bunches  of  Pompons :  There  were  five  entries. 
First,  Mr.  G.  C.  Coates,  gardeiier  to  S.  L.  Haldane, 
Esq.,  Coltman  Street,  Hull,  with  a  very  pretty  lot,  though 
small  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Sinclair,  gardener  to  H.  Whitty, 
Esq.  ;  third,  Mr.  Anthony  Drewery,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Franklin,  Esq.,  Cottingham. 

Twelve  bunches  of  singles  :  There  were  six  entries.  First, 
Mr.  G.  C.  Coates,  the  varieties  E.  Neville,  E  Pagram,  an-l 
Felix  being  very  good  ;  a  good  second,  Mr.  Anthony 
Drewery  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Sinclair. 

District  Classes. 

Twenty  incurved  blooms,  in  not  less  than  four  varieties. 
There  were  five  entries.  First,  Mr.  J.  W.  Backhouse,  North 
Bar,  Beverley,  with  some  very  fine  blooms,  notablv  John 
Agate,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Hanwell  Glory  ;  Mr.  C.  T.  Flower, 
gardener  to  Richard  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Molescroft,  Beverley, 
was  second,  MoUe.  Lucy  Faure,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Louisa 
Giles  being  very  fine  blooms  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Harvey,  gardener 
to  G.  Tether,  Esq.,  Bro.xhulme,  Anlaby  Road,  Hull. 

Ten  incurved  blooms,  not  less  than  two  varieties.  There 
were  four  entries.  First,  Mr.  C.  Jennincs,  Aston  Hall 
Gardens.  North  Ferriby,  with  V.  Foster,  Perle  Dauphinoise. 
and  Hanwell  Glory  very  good ;  second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Backhouse, 
North  Bar,  Beverley. 

Twenty  Japanese  blooms,  not  less  than  four  varieties. 
There  were  five  entries.  First,  Mr.  George  Walker,  gardener 
to  C.  E.  A.  Lyon,  Esq.,  The  Lair,  Hornsea,  with  a  fine 
exhibit,  five  blooms  arranged  in  each  of  four  vases.  C.  J. 
Salter,  W.  R.  Church,  and  F.  S.  Vallis  were  the  best  ; 
second,  Mr.  C.  Jennings,  gardener  to  F.  Word-iworth 
Jameson,  Esq..  Aston  Hall,  North  Ferriby,  with  Miss  M. 
Ware,  Graphic,  and  Miss  E.  Fulton  as  tfie  best  ;  third,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Backhouse,  North  Bar,  Beverley,  with  very  tine 
Graphic  among  others. 

Pi,ants  (Open). 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants  :  First,  Mr. 
G.  Cottam,  Alma  Gardens,  Cottingham,  with  a  very  lightly- 
disposed  exhibit,  althiugh  the  Chrysanthemums  were  not 
very  good  ;  second,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Clift"  Uouse,  Hull.  The 
Chrysanthemums  were  better,  I  nt  the  arrangement  not  so 
good  ;  third,  G.  Thorpe  Wilson,  Esq.,  Brantingham  Thorpe, 
Brougb. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Coates,  gardener  to  S.  L.  Haldane,  Esq.,  Coltman 
Street,  Hull,  was  fiist  for  a  mirror  panel  group  of  Chrypan- 
themumsand  other  plants.  Single  varieties  and  Begonias 
were  used  very  effectively.  Mr.  John  Foster,  jun.,  Newland, 
was  second. 

Mr.  John  Foster,  jun.,  Smiddvs,  Newland,  was  first  for 
one  Palm  and  also  three  Begonia  Gloire  de  L  irraine. 

Chrysanthemum  plants  suitable  for  table  decoration : 
First,  Mr.  G.  C.  Ctiates,  gardener  to  S.  L.  Haldane,  Esq., 
Hull,  with  an  excellent  group  of  useful  pbmts  ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  11.  Young,  Worthing  Street,  Beverley  Road,  Hull. 
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Sir  bush-grown  specimens :  First,  Councillor  O.  Pape- 
Beverley  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Welbourne),  with  splendid  plants- 
especially  of  Viviand  Morel  and  C.  Davis  ;  second,  ilr. 
William  Goodhill,  Maylield  Avenue,  Hull ;  third,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young,  Worthing  Street,  Hull. 

Six  cut-back  plants  Oiuality  of  bloom,  dwarf  habit,  and 
good  foliage  to  be  considered):  First,  Mr.  C.  Welbourne, 
gardener  to  Councillor  Pape,  Hull,  with  splendidly  grown 
plants ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Harvey,  gardener  to  G.  Tether.  Esq., 
Hull  ;  thir>l,  Mr.  G.  C.  Coates. 

Three  bush-grown  plants,  each  plant  on  a  single  stem  : 
First,  IMr.  Welbourne,  with  finely  bloomed  specimens; 
second,  ilr.  Hubert  Thirsk,  Grove  Hill  Road,  Beverley; 
third,  Mr.  U.  Harvey. 

Some  well-grown  plants  were  also  shown  in  the  amateur 
classes,  the  chief  prize-winners  being  Messrs.  Robert  Thirsk, 
W,  H.  Young,  and  William  Higgins. 

Amateurs  residing  within  Ten  Miles  of  Hull. 

Ten  incurved  blooms  :  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
Walter  Grasby,  Sludley  House,  Plane  Street,  Hull,  with 
good  blooms  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Benrpark,  Great  Thornton 
Street,  Hull  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Coverdale,  Cottinghani. 

Ten  Japanese  blooms:  First,  Mr.  VVillitim  Thompson, 
Walton  Street,  Hull,  with  excellent  flowers  ;  second,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bearpark,  Great  Thornton  Street,  Hull;  thirJ,  Mr. 
H.  Coverdale,  Cottinghara. 

Five  rertexed  blooms :  First.  Mr.  William  Thompson, 
Walton  Street,  Hull;  second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bearpark;  third, 
Mr.  George  Simpson,  Hessle  Road,  Hull. 

Five  Anemone  blooms:  First,  Mr.  William  Thompson, 
Walton  Street,  Hull,  with  a  pr*^tty  exhibit;  second,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bearpark  ;  third,  Mr.  George  Simpson. 

Six  bunches  of  Pompons:  First,  Mr.  William  Thompson, 
Walton  Street,  Hull;  .second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bearpark  ;  third 
Mr.  H.  Coverdale,  Cottinghani. 

Table  Decokatiuns  (Open  to  Ladies  Only). 

This  was  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  show.  The  taldes 
were  arranged  in  a  darkened  room  and  illuminated  by 
means  of  candles  ;  in  fact  they  were,  as  all  tables  should  be 
in  this  class,  set  exactly  as  they  would  be  for  dinner.  There 
were  eight  entries  in  the  class  for  a  table  (8  feet  by 
4  feet)  completely  laid  out  fur  dessert  for  four  persons 
The  only  flowers  to  be  used  were  Chrysanthemums.  Ihe 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Bertie  Kirk,  Owstwick  Hall. 
Holderness ;  yellow  and  bronze  Chrysanthemums  were 
sparingly  U3ed,  and,  together  witli  Maidenhair  Fern  and  grass^ 
were  arranged  in  small  vases.  Mi.s.  H.  L.  Leonard,  Preston, 
Hull,  was  second  with  a  very  pretty  table  of  red  and  white 
blooms,  Miss  A.  K.  Brown,  Preston,  Hull,  being  third.  Miss 
Ella  Pudsey,  2U0,  Anlaby  Road,  Hull,  was  fourth. 

Bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums  (ladies  only):  First,  Miss 
Hilda  Whitty,  The  Wellingtonias,  Cottinghani ;  second. 
Mrs.  H.  Scotter,  Hull  ;  tliird,  Miss  Leach,  Ella  Street, 
Newland,  Hull. 

There  was  good  competition  in  the  other  cut  flower 
decorative  classes. 

Mr.  C.  E.  A.  Lyoi>,  Hornaen,  showed  the  best  Japanese 
bloom  in  the  show,  viz.,  F.  S.  Vallia.  The  champion  incurved 
bloom  was  John  Agate,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Backhouse 
North  Bar,  Beverley. 

The  Corporation  of  Hull  (gardener,  Mr.  Whitty)  exhibited 
an  excellent  group  of  Chiysanthemum-j  and  foliage  plants. 
It  was  boldly  arranged,  the  background  being  high  and  the 
front  broad  and  low,  a  great  variety  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  being  tastefully  disposed. 

Messrs.  Smiddya,  The  Nurseries,  Newland,  Hull,  had  an 
excellent  lot  of  tree  Carnations  m  many  good  new  varieties 
aud  Begonias. 


NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

This  old-established  annual  fixture,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society,  was  held  at 
Norwich  on  November  19,  20,  and  21,  Mr.  George  Gordon 
and  Mr.  Reginald  Green  (Hobbies,  Limited)  undertaking  the 
duties  of  judging  the  Chrysanthemum  classes.  For  several 
years  there  has  been  a  general  waning  of  the  classes  for  aix 
Japanese,  six  incurved,  six  Pompons,  Ac,  in  pots,  and  in 
this  year's  schedule  the  committee  had  taken  away  all  these 
classes  and  inaugurated  a  new  one,  viz.,  for  a  9  feet  by  f  feet 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants  in  pots.  This 
was  well  taken  up,  five  groups  being  staged,  most  of  which 
were  very  meritorious.  The  premier  award  was  secured  by 
Mr.  H.  Goude,  gardener  to  A.  Bunting,  E^q.,  The  Grange, 
Old  Catton  ;  his  group  was  very  creditably  arranged,  and 
gradually  rose  from  the  floor  level  to  7  feet  high  ;  the  plants, 
too,  were  well  prown.and  the  blo<nns  in  good  condition.  Mr. 
W.  Palmer,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Coaks,  Esq.,  Thorpe,  was  second, 
and  he  also  had  good  blooms,  but  lost  points  in  arrangement. 
Mr.  W.  Rush,  gardener  to  F.  P,  Hiude,  Esq.,  The  Fernery, 
Thorpe,  who  was  third,  had  a  charming  arrangement,  but 
Jacked  points  in  the  size  of  his  blooms. 

Cut  blooms  were  a  very  strong  feature  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
late  date  of  this  fixture  had  hit  just  right  upon  the  time  for 
a  wet  season,  as  many  of  the  stands  contained  blooms  better 
than  have  been  seen  at  some  of  the  earlier  southern 
exhibitions.  There  were  three  lots  set  up  in  the  class  for 
forty-eight  Japanese,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  F.  Hanson, 
gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Savile  Crossley,  Somerleytou 
Hall.  Of  course  the  collection  contained  most  of  the  np-to- 
date  sorts,  and  the  blooms  were  nicely  finished.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Seago  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooke,  both  of  Lowestoft,  were  second 
and  third  respectively. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  Japanese,  open  to  growers  in 
the  county,  no  fewer  than  nine  stands  were  set  up,  and  a 
diflicult  task  presented  itself  to  the  judges.  It  might  be  said 
all  were  quite  up  to  exhibition  standard,  and  few  points 
made  the  different  awards.  The  result  was  :  First,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Lawn,  gardener  to  Francis  Martin.  Esii.,  Wroxham  ;  second, 
Sydney  Morris,  Esq  ,  Wretham  Hall,  Thetford  ;  and  third, 
Mr.  H.  Goude,  gardener  to  A.  Bunting,  Esij.,  Old  Catton. 

The  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  was  also  well  contested. 

In  the  class  for  six  distinct  Japanese,  Mr.  G.  E.  Maynard, 


a  chemist  of  Wymondhani,  and  an  ardent  Chrysanthemum 
amateur,  secured  premier  place  with  six  grand  blooms. 

There  were  two  classes  for  Japanese  blooms  in  vases,  three 
of  a  sort,  one  class  six  varieties  and  the  other  three.  Mr. 
F.  Hanson,  Somerleyton,  here  took  the  lead,  as  he  also  did 
in  the  chief  class  for  incurves.  These  latter,  by  the  way,  are 
never  a  very  prominent  feature  nowadays.  Dr.  O'Grady,  of 
Yarmouth,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  first  prizes  in  tlie 
Pompon,  Anemone,  and  single-flowered  classes. 

Some  pretty  combinations  of  artistic  arrangement  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  Hall  vase  and  decorated  basket  classes,  Mr.  W. 
Allan,  gardener  at  Gunton  Park,  taking  first  place  in  the 
section. 

Exotic  and  other  cut  flowers  were  well  shown,  as  were 
also  miscellaneous  pot  plants.  Under  this  head  in  the  class 
for  Orchids,  Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard  succeeded  in  winning  all 
the  first  prizes,  his  Oncidiums  and  Cypripediums  being  in 
grand  condition. 

Mr.  William  Allan  took  chief  of  the  fruit  prizes  with  good 
Grapes  and  Apples,  a  new  variety  of  his  Norfolk  Beauty 
coming  in  for  much  comment. 

Vegetables  were  a  well  contested  section,  and  here,  as 
before,  Mr.  George  Davison,  gardener  to  Captain  Petre 
Westwick  House,  was  a  very  prominent  winner. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  arranged  one  of  the  most  effective 
displays  of  the  most  up-to-date  exhibibition  sorts.  These 
were  placed  tier-above-tier  style,  and  surmounted  by  vases 
containing  about  a  dozen  bold  blooms  of  one  variety.  About 
7  feet  of  the  stand  in  the  centre  was  a  charming  bank  of 
Rose  blooms  cut  from  their  Rose  fields  in  the  open— credit 
able  flowers  for  so  late  a  date. 

Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Limited,  Royal  Arcade,  Norwich, 
had  a  large  display  of  choice  pot  plants,  cut  blooms,  the 
most  recent  kinds  of  Potatoes,  and  fruits,  which  were  dis- 
played to  grand  efi^ect  and  much  inspected  by  the  numerous 
visitors. 

ROMFORD   CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

The  Corn  Exchange  never  looked  prettier  than  on  the 
occasion  of  the  ainmal  display  of  Chrysanthemums  on 
Thur&day,  the  12th  inst.  On  this  occasion  the  cut  blooms  were 
e.vcepti  jnally  good,  and  the  groups  both  interesting  and 
pleasing  in  their  arrangement.  In  addition  to  a  fine  shuw  of 
Chrysanthemums  there  was  a  splendid  display  of  fruit, 
magnificent  Apples  being  in  abundance.  Vegetables,  loo, 
were  finely  shown,  and  we  doubt  very  much  whether  a  better 
record  than  that  of  eleven  first  prizes  for  one  exhibition  has 
ever  been  beaten.  Mr.  George  Hiibday,  an  enthusiastic 
Romford  amateur,  has  accomplished  this,  and  his  exhibits 
were  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  To  Mr.  W.  Wallis,  the 
hon.  secretary,  much  praise  is  due,  and  the  committee 
work  loyally  with  him. 

Plants. 

Mr.  James  Preece,  gardener  to  Miss  E.  Willmott,  Warley 
Place,  was  placed  first  for  his  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  in  a  apace  of  40  feet.  His  blooms  were  large  and 
fresh,  many  of  the  blooms  growing  on  plants  with  single  stems 
in  small  pots.  The  arrangement,  unfortunately,  was  very 
formal.  Mr.  Preece  has  now  won  the  Challenge  Cup  twice. 
Second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  John  Little,  Hylands, 
Brentwood  Road,  with  a  praiseworthy  grcmp. 

In  another  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  set  up  in 
a  space  of  30  il'eet,  Mr.  W.  Richardson,  gardener  to  Mr. 
F.  Green,  Hanwell  Lodge,  was  placed  first  with  a  pretty 
arrangement.  His  blooms  were  well  coloured  and  fresh. 
Mr.  A.  Higgina,  gardener  at  the  Cottage  Homes,  was  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  M.  Whyraark,  Paikside,  Ardley  Green 
third. 

Two  excellent  groups  of  20  feet  each,  open  to  amateurs^ 
found  Mr.  T.  Page,  Manor  Road,  leading,  with  a  neat 
and  even  arrangement  of  well-grown  plants  ;  and  second 
prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Ward,  Brentwood,  whose 
flowers  were  past  their  best.  Mr.  Page  also  secured  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  certificate  for  his  group. 
Mr.  Preece  had  the  best  single  specimen  plant,  showing  a 
finely-developed  plant  of  Miss  Nellie  Pockett ;  ilr.  J.  H. 
Sellers  was  second  with  a  large  plant  of  William  Seward,  and 
Mrs.  WinmiU  was  awarded  third  prize. 

A  similar  class,  open  to  amateurs,  was  a  good  display,  Mrs. 
Winmill  being  first  with  Mrs.  Barklay  ;  Mr.  T.  Hughes, 
second  with  a  beautiful  plant  of  Mr.  William  Holmes,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Sellers  third  with  Mr.  T.  Carrington.  There  were 
several  other  classes  for  plants,  and  these  were  a  welcome 
feature  of  the  show. 

Cut  Blooms. 
The  chief  class  under  this  heading  was  one  for  twenty-four 
(looms— twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved—distinct,  and 
this  was  an  open  class.  Mr.  Preece  gave  convincing  evidence 
of  his  skill  by  winning  the  fir?t  prize  quite  comfortably. 
This  being  the  best  exhibit  in  the  cut  bloom  classes,  the 
Tannar  Challenge  Cup,  which  Mr.  Preece  hag  already  won 
once,  accompanied  the  first  prize.  The  cup  has  to  be  won 
three  times  in  all  to  be  won  outright.  Mr.  Preece  showed 
good  incurved  blooms,  including  Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Topaze  Orientale,  lalene,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Nellie  Southam, 
and  Ma  Perfection.  His  Japanese  blooms  were  very  fine 
specimens,  and  included  Henry  Perkins,  W.  R.  Church, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  liarklay.  Mrs. 
J.  Bryant,  and  Mme.  Gustave  Henry.  Mr.  C.  W\  Hodges 
was  second  with  a  fresh  lot  of  blooms,  having  weaker 
incurved  flowers. 

For  twelve  cut  blooms  Mr.  Hodges  was  placed  first  with 
twelve  even  Japanese  blooms,  finely  developed  flowers  of 
Mrs.  Barklay,  General  HuUon,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Hammell,  Mme.  Carnot,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  and  M.  L.  Remy. 
Second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Preece,  who  was  close  up. 

For  twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  W.  Easton 
was  first  with  a  fairly  even  lot,  Mr.  W.  Richardson  following 
with  third  prize. 

In  the  class  for  six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  there  were 
seven  competitors,  victory  resting  with  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton 
with  grand  examples  of  W.  R.  Church,  Le  Grand  Dragon, 
Mrs.  W,  Mease,  and  others.  Mr.  F.  Hales  was  second,  and 
Mr.  A.  Higgins  a  very  close  third. 


For  six  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton  was 
placed  first  with  a  nice  lot  of  large  and  even  flowers,  Mrs. 
II.  J.  Jones,  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  and  Duchess  of  Fife  being  in 
capital  condition.  Mr.  Higgins  was  second  with  a  much 
weaker  set. 

Grand,  indeed,  were  the  exhibits  in  the  class  for  six 
Japanese  blooms  of  one  variety.  Superb  examples  of  W.  B. 
Church  won  first  prize  for  Mr.  Hodges,  and  beautiful  blooms 
of  Mme.  Carnot  secured  second  position  for  Mr.  Preece. 
Anemones  were  nicely  displayed  by  Mr.  Horton,  who  was 
first  with  a  clean  lot  of  blooms.  Of  the  four  contestants  in 
the  class  for  three  vases,  cut  blooms,  three  blooms  of  one 
variety  in  each  vase,  Mr.  Horton  was  a  good  first  with  a 
beautiful  trio,  Mr.  Preece  showing  handsomely  for  second, 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Ward  third. 

There  were  four  competitors  in  the  class  for  six  incurved 
blooms,  one  variety  only.  A  very  fine  lot  of  C.  H.  Curtis 
placed  Mr.  Preece  first ;  the  same  variety  also  accounting 
for  Mr.  Horton  in  the  second  position,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Euston 
third  with  Mdlle.  L.  Faure. 

A  good  class  was  that  for  three  blooms  each  of  ten  varieties, 
Japanese  sorts  being  shown.  These  were  set  up  in  vases. 
A  capital  series  found  Mr.  M.  Rayment  leading,  Mr.  A.  Cook 
being  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Richardson  third. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  for  Chrysanthemums  Messrs.  E. 
Staines,  J.  H.  Sellers,  F.  Page,  M.  Whymark,  and  J.  E. 
Pink  were  the  principal  prize  winners.  In  the  vegetable 
section  Mr.  George  Hobday  was  invincible,  his  exhibits 
being  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit  and  all  superbly  staged. 
Fruit. 

The  competition  was  very  keen  in  the  class  for  three 
dishes  dessert  Apples.  Mr.  A.  Higgins  winning  first  prize 
with  clean  and  highly  coloured  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of 
Tompkins,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Mr.  C,  Burgess  was  a 
very  close  second,  and  ilrs.  Winmill  a  good  third. 

For  three  dishes  kitchen  Apples,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  Higgins 
was  again  first  with  splendid  fruits  of  Golden  Noble, 
Peasgoods  Non  such,  and  King  of  Tompkins.  Mr  W. 
Green,  Havold  Wood,  was  a  very  good  second,  and  Mr. 
Burgess  third. 

Both  black  and  white  Grapes  were  well  displayed,  and  the 
single  dishes  of  Pears  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 

There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  exhibits  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  as  is  usually  the  case  towards  the 
end  of  the  year.  Orchids,  Begonias,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
shrubs  contributed  largely  to  the  display.  The  intended 
lecture  on  "  Pomology  as  a  Study,"  by  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  was 
unavoidably  cancelled. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  J. 
O'Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  H.  M.  Polletl.H.  Ballantine,  Nor- 
man Cookson,  James  Douglas,  Francis  Wellesley,  Frank  A. 
Rehder,  A.  Hislop,  E.  Hill,  A.  A.  McBean,  G.  F.  Moore, 
F.  Thorne.  J.  W.  Odell,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  Young.  M. 
Gleeson,  W.  H.  White,  H.  Little,  W.  A.  Bilney,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
and  J.  Wilson  Potter. 

CaptainHolford,  CLE.  Westonbirt,Tetbury,  exhibited  some 
splendid  plants  of  Cypripediums ;  for  instance,  C.  insigne 
Harefield  Hall  variety,  with  eight  flowers  ;  two  plantsof  C.  i. 
Sanderai,  with  six  flowt-rs  and  seven  flowers  respectively; 
C.  leeanum,  Holford's  variety,  with  thirteen  flowers  and  two 
seed-pods  ;  C.  Euryadea  Westonbirt  variety,  C.  E.  var. 
aureum,  L.-C.  Cassiope  Westonbirt  variety,  and  Cypripedium 
charlesianum  superbum.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  James  Cypher,  Orchid  grower,  Cheltenham,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Cypripediums,  many  good  varieties  being 
included.  Among  them  were  C.  insigne  punctatum 
violaceum,  C.  i.  Sylhetense,  C.  i.  Wallacei,  C.  i.  dulcctense, 
C.  leeanum  giganteum,  C.  leeanum  Cypheri,  C.  L  burfordense, 
C.  insigne  sanderianura,  C.  i.  statteriana,  C.  i.  Ernestii» 
C.  i.  Dorothy,  C.  i.  Sandera',  and  other  valuable  varieties. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

In  the  group  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans, 
were  many  fine  Orchids.  Cattleya  labiata  King  Edward,  a 
large,  handsome  flower,  was  conspicuous,  and  La^lio-Cattleya 
bletchleyensis,  L.-C.  Buwring-Clive,  L.-C.  Pallas,  Angriecum 
distichum,  Vanda  ccerulea,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  Zygo- 
Colax  Veitchi,  and  many  Cypripediums,  among  which  were 
C.  Merauria  Moensei,  C.  Hitchinsia;,  C.  Evelyn  Ames,  C. 
insigne  AlcNabiana,  C.  i.  elegans,  C.  i.  Chantini,  and  other  C. 
insigne  forms,  notably  C.  i.  variegatum,  with  variegated 
foliage.    Silver-gilt'Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  showed 
a  group  of  hybrid  Orchids  that  contained,  among  others, 
Cattleya  x  Ixion,  La;lia  Omen.  Cattleya  Portia,  C.  x  Elvina, 
C.  X  Apollo,  Lfelio-Cattleya  Nysa,  L  -C.  Decia,  L.-C.  Teren- 
tia,  L.-C.  Ilione,  Cypripedium  Thalia  (C  insigne  var.  Chan- 
tini X  C.  X  Baron  Schibder),  Dendrobiums,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
showed  a  small  group  of  Orchids  that  contained  Cypripedium 
insigne  Sanderne,  C.  i.  Laura  Kimball,  C.  i.  statteriana,  C. 
Muriel  Hollington,  C.  Memoria  Moensei,  C.  Niolte,  L.-C. 
Decia  alba  (a  very  pretty  form),  Liclia  priestans  excelsa,  and 
others.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  York, 
exhibited  an  admirable  group  of  miscellaneous  Orchids. 
Odontoglossum  crispuni,  0.  crispct-harryanum,  O.  Coradinei, 
Cattleya  Enid,  L.-C.  Wilhelmina,  L.-C.  Irene  (Cattleya  bow- 
ringiana  x  L:elia  tenebrosa),  L,-C.  bletchleyensis,  Cypri- 
pedium insigne  Harefield  Hall  variety,  C.  i.  sanderianura, 
C.  Thalia.  C.  Queen  of  Italy  (C.  i.  Sandene  x  C.  Godefroyie 
leucochiluro),  L.-C.  Luna,  Lycaste  TunsLillii,  Sophro-Cat- 
tleya  eximea,  and  Miltonia  vexillaria  Le<ipoIdii  were  all 
shown  in  excellent  form.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Frmk  A.  Rehder,  Esq.,  The  Avenue,  Gipsy  Hill,  showed 
group  of  Cypripediums  comprising  many  good  varieties  and 
species.     Among  them  were  C.  Minos,  C    sanderianura,  C. 
Ernesti,  several  yellow  varieties  of  C.  insigne,  and  others. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Cattleya  Hislopii  (C.  lawrenciana  X  C.  speciosissima),  with 
uite  a  blue  tinge  pervading  sepals,  petals,  and  lip,  and 
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Cattleya  Comet  var.  Audrey  (C.   Waireni  X  C.  aurea)  were 
shown  by  H,  S.  Leon,  Esq.,  IJletchley  Park. 

Wilson  Potter,  Esq.,  Park  Hill  Road,  Croydon  (gardener, 
Mr.  Youne),  showed  Zygopetaluni  murrayanuni. 

R.  J.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Flodden  Road, 
showed  Cypripedium  X  Eyermanni  Banderfc  (C.  i.  Eyermanni 
X  C.  i.  SanderiL').  The  result  is  a  flower  of  pale  green 
Uniform  tint,  with  the  top  of  the  dorsal  sepal  white.  Cut 
bloQius  of  C.  Charles  Richman  superbura  and  C.  bellatulum  x 
barbatum  superbura  were  also  shown. 

Mr.  H.  Whateley,  The  Nurseries,  Kenilworth,  showed  a 
small  group  of  Cypripediums,  including  C.  insigne  Sanderie, 
C.  i.  Harefield  Hall,  C.  leeanum  giganteum,  C.  x  Amy 
Robsart,  and  others.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Woking,  showed  Cypripedium 
insigne  Westfield  var.,  with  a  dorsal  sepal  heavily  blotched 
with  brown  upon  a  green  ground,  and  with  broad  white 
margin. 

New  Orchids. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to 

Cypripedhun  leeanum  var.  stajf'ordianitm: — A  distinct  and 
handsome  variety.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  large,  beautifully 
formed,  broad  and  almost  flat  at  the  top,  and  tapering  to 
the  base,  the  upper  half  is  white,  with  a  crimson  raid-rib, 
the  lower  half  is  green  marked  with  brown.  The  green  and 
brown  petals  are  prettily  crinkled  ;  the  lip  is  bold,  and  a 
dark  brown  colour.  Frora  Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Tetbury 
(Orchid  grower,  Mr.  Alexander). 

Lfeiio-C(fttlei/a  Caasiope  IVestonbirt  van'ct;j.—LK\i&  puraila 
and  Lselio- Cattleya  exoniensis  are  the  parents  of  this  hybrid. 
The  petals  and  sepals  are  broad  and  a  rosy  lilac,  the  lip 
is   rich   velvety  purple  and   prettily  criraped, 
and  the  throat  lined  with  yellow.   From  Captain 
Holford,  (ME.  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  Alexander), 

Ci/prij><<liiini  Queen  of  Italy.— This  is  a  flower 
of  delicate  and  chaste  appearance  ;  its  parents 
are  C.  insigne  Sanderee  and  C.  Godefroya?  leuco- 
chilum.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  greenish 
white,  dotted  with  crimson,  the  upper  half  of 
the  dorsal  sepal  is  white  ;  the  lip  is  very  pale 
green,  with  hardly  any  spots.  P'rora  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  York. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairman), 
Messrs.  T.  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  J.  Cheal, 
Alex.  Dean,  Wni.  Fyfe,  Owen  Thomas.  G. 
Reynolds,  J.  Jaques,  J.  Willard,  G.  Norman, 
J.  Alclndoe,  A.  H.  Pearson,  Geo.  Wythes,  and 
H.  Markham. 

Mr.  F.  Cole,  gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
Bart.,  Swallowfteld  Park,  Reading,  was  j^tven  a 
silver-gilt  Knight ian  medal  for  a  coUection 
of  Grapes.  They  were  splendidly  finished  and 
denoted  the  best  of  culture.  Cooper's  Black 
Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  very 
good,  the  bunch  of  Mrs.  Pince,  however,  lacked 
colour. 

Messrs.  G.  Ambrose  and  8on.  Cheshiint. 
Herts,  again  showed  their  new  Grape  Melton 
Constable  Seedling.  The  bunches  shown  were 
exhibited  at  Edinburgh  on  the  4th  and  5t.h 
inst.,  and  proved  that  this  variety  both  travels 
and  keeps  well. 

Mr.  H.  Crawley,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Kip- 
pington,  Sevenoaks,  showed  a  seedling  Grape, 
but  no  award  was  made. 

Apple  Crimson  King  and  one  unnamed  wei'e 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper 
Holloway,  N.,  showed  Savoy  Williams'  Conical. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esij.  (chairraan\  Messrs. 

C.  T.  Druery,  George  NichoIsoTi,  James  Walker, 
R.  Dean,  John  Green,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  JenningP 
G.  Reuthe,  C.  R.  Fielder.  Charles  Dixon,  C,  J.  : 
Salter,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Charles  Jeffries,  H.  J.  ; 
Cutbush,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  Charles  E.  Shea, 
H.  J.  Jones,  W.  P.  Thomson.  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
W.  J.  James,  Charles  Blick,  Edward  Mawley' 

E.  T.  Cook,  and  R.  W.  Wallace. 

A  capital  group  of  specimen  Ferns  was  that  from  Messrs. 
J.  Hill  and  Sons,  Lower  Edmonton.  It  was  in  deed  a  group 
of  specimen  plants  in  some  twenty-five  varieties,  and  con- 
tained notable  example  of  Polypodium-Mayii,  A  magnificent 
basket-grown  example,  with  draping  fronds  2  feet  or  more 
long;  Gleichenia  semi-vestita,  Davallia  fljiensis  major  of 
4  feet  diameter  :  D.  f.  elegans,  not  so  large,  but  more  beautiful 
and   finely  cut ;  Davallia  solida,  very  fine  ;  D.  pentaphylla, 

D.  epiphylla,  a  very  handsome  plant ;  Gleichenia  flabellala, 
very  fresh  and  good  ;  Polypodium  iridioides  ramo-cristatura, 
and  Davallia  mooreana,  a  glorious  example  nearly  G  feet 
through,  and  in  splendid  condition.  These,  with  Dicksonia 
squarrosa  and  Davallia  elegans,  were  among  the  best  in  this 
really  excellent  lot  of  plants.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  filled  a  table  with  serviceable 
decorative  examples  of  the  best  evergreens.  In  the  group 
we  noted  Garrya  elliptica  with  catkins  ;  several  Aucubas,  as 
the  finely  variegated  A.  limbata,  the  very  handsorae  scarlet 
berried  A.  vera,  a  grand  window  plant  for  boxes  ;  A.  macu- 
lata,  finely  coloured,  in  company  with  variegated  Privets  ■ 
Euonymus.  Hollies,  and  not  a  few  of  the  best  Ivies.  Of 
these  latter  we  single  out  H.  arborea  flavescens,  and  others. 
Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  Skimmias  and  Viburnum  Awafukii, 
with  handsome  copper-bronze  shining  leafage,  were  also 
noticeable  and  good.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Very  beautiful  were  the  fine  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  and  the  white  B.  Turnford  Hall,  from  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  Brightly  coloured,  amply 
flowered,  not  over-trained,  the  plants  were  models  of  the 
good  cultivation  given  to  these  kinds  by  the  best  gardeners 
of  to-day.  Trusses  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  from  the  saaie 
aource  were  also  of  exceptional  quality. 

We    noted  Princess  of  Wales,  very  large  cerise-scarlet; 


Barbara  Hope,  salmon  and  white  ;  Mr.  T.  E.  Green,  fine 
scarlet ;  Mary  Beaton,  white  ;  Mrs.  W.  Watson,  a  fancy  sort 
and  a  novelty  for  next  year ;  a  seedling  in  the  same  way  ; 
Lady  Roscoe,  rosy  peach;  Mrs.  George  Cadbury,  salmon, 
white  eye  ;  Prince  ot  Orange,  orange-scarlet  ;  Mrs.  Simpson, 
salmony  white,  with  salmon  centre  and  lighter  eye  ;  Countess 
of  Dudley  is  a  crimson-scarlet,  with  white  radiating  centre  ; 
it  is  very  distinct. 

Chrysanthemums  from  the  same  firm  included  Mytilene, 
rich  golden;  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  pink;  General  Hutton, 
yellow;  Fil  d'Araignee,  a  spidery  kind;  Commonwealth, 
white ;  Bessie  Godfrey,  very  handsome  yellow  flowers  ;  and 
Grahanopolis,  decorative,  a  rich  yellow,  in  the  way  of  Jardin 
des  Plantes.    Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  showed  in  excellent 
condition  tree  Carnations  in  the  cut  state,  of  which  we  noted 
General  Macco,  crimson  ;  Lady  Smith,  pink  ;  William  H. 
Cutbush,  carmine  ;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  white,  very  beautiful ; 
Mrs.  T.  Lawson,  G.  H.  Crane,  scarlet  ;  and  Melba,  a  pink 
shade.  These,  with  Royalty  and  Hon.  H.  Fellowes,  are  of 
the  best.  The  same  firm  set  up  a  group  of  hardy  things,  in 
which  were  Primula  megasea;folia,  Cheiranthus  Allionii, 
orange;  Primroses,  Gentian,  Shortia  galacifolia,  Galanthus 
cilicicus,  a  form  of  G.  nivalis  virtually  ;  Campanula  nniralis 
major.  Crocus  ochroleucus,  white,  yellow  base,  cfec.  There 
were  also  Saracenias,  Darlingtonias,  Meconopsis  nepalensis 
for  its  leafage.  Primula  acaulis  rubra  plena,  Andromeda 
Henderson!,  with  lironzy  acuminate  leaves,  and  many  more. 
Skimmias,  Kniphofias,  and  shrubby  Veronicas.  Astilbe  rubra 
is  a  beautiful  and  well-marked  species,  the  leafage  strong, 
veined,  and  coloured  red.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 


Another  small  exhibit  was  that  from  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  and  here  were  Iris  stylosa,  Nerine  elegans  alba, 
N.  undulata.  Lycoris  aurea.  A  basket  of  Solanum  jas- 
minoides  was  also  shown  in  flower,  and  presented  a  very 
beautiful  appearance. 

From  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park,  Fetcharo 
(gardener,  Mr.  Higgs),  came  a  superb  lot  of  incurved 
Chrysanthemums.  There  were  five  dozen  faultless  blooms, 
in  which  we  noted  Mme.  Ferlat,  white  ;  lalene,  lilac  ;  C.  B. 
Whitnall,  purple :  Bonnie  Dundee,  golden  ;  W.  Higgs, 
bronzy  gold  ;  Charles  Curtis,  yellow  ;  Colonel  Kekewich,  old 
gold  and  bronze  ;  Snowdrift,  white  ;  Miss  A.  Dighton,  yellow  ; 
Mrs.  F.  Judson,  pure  white  ;  Louisa  Giles,  gold  ;  Duchess  of 
Fife,  handsome,  white,  and  of  fine  build.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

The  Poinsettias  from  Messrs.  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  contained  in  a  half-circular  group,  were  superbly 
done,  brilliant  in  biact  and  large,  wiih  finely-coloured 
foliage  to  the  pot  margin.  It  is  rarely  one  sees  so  large  a 
lot  so  finely  done  and  so  uniform  withal.  The  plants  were 
especially  creditable  to  the  cultivator.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Epiphyllum  delicatum  from  Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Son, 
Chelsea,  represents  one  of  a  most  interesting  group  of 
autumn  flowers.  The  flowers  are  white  and  pale  rose,  very 
delicate  and  pleasing,  and  in  the  group  as  shown  very 
attractive. 

Buddleia  JIadagascarensis  in  the  cut  state  was  sent  by 
Mrs.  Bayldon,  Devon.  It  is  a  yellow-flowered  species,  with 
spicate  racemes,  and  hardy  in  sheltered  southern  gardens. 
Vote  of  thanks. 
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From  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Redhill,  came  an  excellent 
table  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  in  much  variety,  the  latter 
too  numerous  for  detail.  We  select  some  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous. Mr.  Frank  Hannaford,  gold,  incurved  ;  Miss 
Alice  Dighton,  soft  yellow,  incurved  ;  Mrs.  F.  Hudson, 
white;  La  Fusion.  S.  T.  Wright,  F.  S.  Cobbold,  pink; 
Miss  Violet,  white  and  pink;  Jimibo,  bronze  and  red; 
William  Higgs,  gold  and  bronze  ;  Donald  McLeod,  yellow  ; 
Dtira  Stevens,  soft  fawn,  with  gold  reverse,  a  very  striking 
novelty;  Nivette,  puie  white;  Mrs.  G.  Thirkell,  gold; 
Leiia  Filkins,  pink  ;  D'-rothy  Pywell,  handsome  white,  fine 
massive  fiower ;  Terra  Cotta,  and  General  Hutton,  yellow, 
being  among  the  best.  Many  sincle  and  decorative  kinds 
were  also  set  up,  a  capital  display  resulting.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

One  entire  table  was  devoted  to  the  new  winter-flowering 
Begonias  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 
The  sorts  were  Winter  Perfection,  Agatha,  a  very  dwarf 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Winter  Cheer,  a  brilliant  flower  ;  Julius, 
salmon-pink,  ^emi-double ;  Ensign,  carmine,  semi-double; 
Agatha  compacta,  and  that  fine  winter-flowering  species, 
B.  socotrana,  with  pink  erect  flowers  above  the  handsome 
peltate  leaves.  Filled  end  to  end,  the  table,  with  these 
Begonias  and  a  Fetii  margin,  made  a  really  sumptuous 
display  of  a  group  of  flowers  that  raust  be  grown  more  and 
more  as  they  become  known.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

A  small  but  very  interesting  exhibit  from  Mr.  George 
Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  was  comprised  wholly  of  Nerines  and 
Shortia  galacifolia.  The  former  were  mostly  N.  elegans 
allm,  of  which  alone  some  two  dozen  fi(.)wering  examples 
were  staged.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  the  pure  heads  of 
bloom  last  a  longtime.  N.  pudica,  with  white  funnel-shaped 
flowers,  was  also  shown. 


Awards. 

Chn/santheuiuin.  Ladi/  Cranston.— In  some  respects  this  is 
the  most  distinct  novelty  of  the  season.  The  flower-head  is 
large,  the  florets  long  and  drooping,  white,  with  a  sulTusion 
of  rose  or  rosy  pink  from  the  centre  outwards,  thus  render- 
ing it  quite  novel.  All  Ihe  blooms  were  precisely  alike  in 
this.  Shown  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Murray,  Blackford  House, 
Edinburgh.  This  variety  is  to  be  distributed  by  Mr. 
Godfrey,  Exraouth.     Award  of  merit. 

C/iri/nnnt/ietiium  Dorot/ii/  Pi/u'cU. — A  large  and  massive 
flower,  of  a  creamy-white  tone,  the  broad  florets  having  an 
upward  tendency  that  hardly  amounts  to  incurving.  From 
Mr.  J.  Seward.  The  Firs,  Hanwell.     Award  of  merit. 

Cfiri/santhrtiiinit  Mm.  J.  Dunn. — It  seems  well-nigh  im- 
possible with  so  many  good  white  Japanese  kinds  in 
cultivation  that  a  perfectly  distinct  form  should  arise,  but 
so  it  is.  The  graceiul  drooping  florets  are  of  great  length, 
very  broad,  mostly  ([uite  fiat,  and  of  crisp  papery  consistency 
that  rustles  with  the  touch.  Its  whiteness,  too,  is  note- 
worthy, while  high  on  its  self-supporting  stems  the  flower- 
heads  are  very  imposing.  Shown  by  ilr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Lewisham,  S.E.    Award  of  merit. 


SHIRLEY   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  useful  society,  whose  head(tuarters  is  in  a  suburb  of 
Southampton,  unfortunately  suflered  a  loss  on  the  annual 
show  held  in  August,  so  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  small 
Chrysanthemum  show  with  the  object  of  wiping  off  the 
deficit.  'J'he  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Shirley  Assembly 
Rooms,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion,  on  the  18th  inst.,  and  a 
very  creditable  little  sbow  was  got  together. 
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The  committee  are  much  indebted  to  the  ladies,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  their  exhibits  were  the  feature  oi  the  sliow. 
The  table  decorations  down  the  centre  of  the  hall  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  show,  Mrs.  Ernest  Ladharas  being  first, 
with  a  li^'ht  and  pretty  arrangement  of  Koses.  Pinks,  ic. 
Misj  Minnie  Snellgruve  being  second.  Tliis  young  lady  also 
took  a  tlrst  prize  for  a  very  artistic  arrangement  of  Chrysan- 
themums and  autumn  foliage  :  the  other  displays  were  all 
good. 

The  other  exhibits  included  some  excellent  little  groups, 
those  shown  by  the  cottagers  being  most  creditable.  Cut 
blooms,  in  which  Mr.  F.  Chandler,  an  amateur,  took  premier 
honuurs,  and  some  good  vegetal^les  and  fruit,  especially 
those  from  the  gardens  of  J.  Willis  Fleming,  E^q.  (.t;ardener, 
Mr.  \V.  Mitchell)  and  H.  E.  Sugden,  E«i.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Valentine)  were  shuwn. 

Messrs.  B  Ladharas.  Limited,  Shirley  Nurseries,  and  Mr. 
E.  Wills.  Winchester  Kuad  Nurseries,  contributed  stands  of 
Chrysanthemums,  floral  designs,  fruit,  &c.  A  charming 
arrangement  of  Orchids  and  Palms  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Peel,  gardener  to  Miss  Todd. 

In  the  evening  some  friends  gave  an  instrumental  and 
vocal  concert,  the  hall  being  then  packed  to  overtlowing,  so 
we  hope  the  object  of  the  promoters  was  more  than  realised. 

WEYBRIDGE. 

In  the  village  hall  the  annual  show  of  Chrysanthemums, 
miscellaneous  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables  was  held,  and 
was  a  compact  exhibition  uf  good  produce  in  every  section. 
Cut  blooms  were  remarkable,  so  well  were  they  staged.  The 
chief  class  was  that  for  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  for  wl»ich 
a  Japanese  silver  cup  was  utfered,  creating  much  interest  in 
local  circles.  Five  competed,  the  coveted  award  falling  to 
Mr.  J.  Lock,  gardener  to  Sir  .Swinfen  Eady,  Uatlands  Lodge, 
Weybridge,  for  huge  bl  »onn  beautifully  coloured  and 
staged.  The  leading  \arieties  were  Mrs.  F.  Vallis,  Mme. 
Nagelmacker,  Henry  Stowe,  Henry  Perkins,  F.  S.  \'allis. 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Mildred  Ware,  Miss  Olive  Miller,  General 
Hutton,  W.  il.  Church,  G.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Milehani,  and 
Edwin  Molynenx,  ihe  latter  extra  fine;  Mr.  T.  Stevenson, 
gardener  to  E.  Mucatta,  Esq.,  Addleslone,  was  a  good 
second;  Mr.  W.  Shute,  gar.iener  to  Mr.  Machin,  Oatlanda 
Park,  third. 

For  eighteen  Japanese,  Mr.  J.  Lock  was  first  again  with 
Ijluums  quite  equal  to  those  he  staged  in  the  preceding  class  : 
Mr.  Stevenson  again  second  ;  Mr.  T.  Caryer,  gardener  to 
A.  G  Meissner,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  third.  Incurved  varieties 
rtere  much  better  represented  than  seen  at  many  larger 
shows.  For  twelve,  distinct,  Jlr.  Ldck  was  again  successful 
with  specimens  not  over  large  but  neat,  fresh,  aiul  true  in 
character  ;  Mr.  H.  Buckmaster,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Oatlands  Park,  second. 

Kehexed  varieties  were  capitally  represented.  For  twelve 
in  not  less  than  nine  varieties,  first,  Mi\  Caryer,  with  really 
good  examples  Clara  Jeal,  Mrs.  Forsythe,  Golden  Christine, 
iliss  F.  Lunn,  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  Pink  Christine  were  the 
best ;  M r.  O.  Beal,  gardener  to  J .  K.  Anderson,  Esq. , 
Weybridge,  second,  with  similar  varieties  a  trifle  smaller. 

Pompous  were  grandly  staged.  For  six  bunches  of  three 
blooms  each  Mr.  Caryer  won  quite  easily  :  Mr.  F.  Cawte, 
gardener  to  E.  Lexmore,  Es(j.,  Weybridge,  second. 

For  six  bunches  single-fiowered  varieties,  distinct,  Mr. 
Pagram,  gardener  to  —  Courtenay,  Eitj.,  \Veybiidge,  was 
easily  first  ;  Mr.  Stevenson  second. 

One  claS5  was  provided  for  Japanese  in  vases.  Twelve 
distinct,  three  blooms  of  CKCh  :  Mr.  W.  Johns,  gardener  to 
A.  W.  Cobbett,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  only  just  succeeded  in 
winning,  so  close  was  ilr.  Buckmaster. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  effectively  arranged. 
Mr.  Pagram  was  the  winner,  he  effectively  used  single- 
flowering  varieties,  along  with  Pompons  and  large-flowering 
Japanese  ;  Mr.  W.  Shute  second.  In  a  smaller  class  Mr.  O. 
Beal,  gardener  to  J.  Anderson,  Esij.,  Weybridge,  was  first, 
with  good  material  effectively  displayed. 

Specimen  plants  were  not  numerous,  Mr.  Pagram  winning 
for  one,  a  freely-flowered  example  uf  KyecrofL  Scarlet.  Tu 
illustrate  the  value  of  large  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums in  conjunction  with  foliage  plants  a  class  was 
provided  to  occupy  a  space  3  feet  by  2  feet  0  inches,  ilr. 
Prothero,  gardener  to  Miss  Green,  Weybridge,  easily  won 
tlie  premier  place  with  handsome  examples  of  popular 
varieties  ;  Mr.  Pagram  second. 

For  six  Japanese,  any  one  variety,  staged  in  a  vase,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  with  Mrs.  Mileham,  was  first ;  Mr.  Caryer  second. 
For  a  similar  number  of  incurved,  under  the  same  conditions, 
Mr.  Buckmaster,  with  Hanwell  Glory,  won  easily  ;  Mr. 
Caryer,  with  Duchess  uf  Fife,  second. 

Amateurs  staged  remarkably  fine  flowers  in  their  respective 
classes.  For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  F.  Wheatley 
won  with  a  grand  set  of  blooms,  embracing  popular  varieties. 

READIXG  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  two  Town  Halls  were  full  of  attractive  subjects  on  the 
nth  nist.,  it  being  the  annual  exhibition.  In  the  old  Town 
Hall  could  be  seen  very  tine  groups,  excellent  cut  blooms  of 
Japanese  and  incurved  varieties  and  other  types.  The  fruit. 
Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears,  also  found  a  place  here.  In  the 
new  Town  Hall  were  various  plants,  tables  of  bright  and 
effective  zonal  Pelargoniums,  specimen  blooms  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  in  vases,  baskets  of  autumn  foliage,  &c. 

The  main  feature  was  the  large  group  class,  to  which,  in 
addition  lo  a  money  prize  to  the  best  group,  there  was  added 
a  very  handsome  challenge  cup.  The  rule  is  that  to  become 
the  possessor  of  this  cup  il  must  be  won  three  times  in  three 
following  years,  and  thi-.  Mr.  Gait,  gardener  to  Charles  E. 
Keyser,  Esq.,  did  in  19U0,  1901,  and  1002,  and  Mr.  Keyser 
became  the  owner  of  it.  But,  being  the  president  of  l)ie 
society,  Mr.  Keyser  gave  another  challenge  cup  in  its  place, 
for  which  Mr.  Gait  again  contested,  but  he  had  to  suffer 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Walter,  Bearwood,  Reading 
(gardener,  Mr.  Barnes),  who  set  up  a  veiy  fine  collection  of 
plants  carrying  glorious  blooms,  and  so  secured  the  cup. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser,  Aldermaston  House,  came  second  ;  and 
Lady  Lucas,  Heatherwood,  Ascot  (gardener,  Mr.  Grant),  was 


third.  There  was  another  group  class  for  Chrysanthemums 
and  foliage  plants,  the  former  to  include  at  least  three  sec- 
tions, and  here  Lady  Cooke,  East  Thorpe,  Reading  (gardener, 
Mr.  Exler),  was  awarled  the  first  prize.  There  were  also 
some  very  pretty  arrangements  with  cut  flowers  and  foliage 
plants  set  up  on  table  spaces,  all  very  attractive. 

Interest  also  gathered  about  the  cut  bloom  classes,  for, 
after  all,  the  popular  taste  inclines  to  large  blooms  as  indi- 
cative of  power.  There  were  very  fine  blooms  in  the  classes 
fur  twenty-four  and  also  for  twelve  Japanese,  and  among  the 
flowers  staged  could  be  seen  Alfriston,  chestnut -crimson, 
with  a  deep  amber  reverse,  a  variety  of  which  it  is  said  it 
will  displace  E.  Molynenx.  Incurved  blooms  in  twenty-four 
and  twelve  varieties  were  also  seen  in  good  character.  The 
best  twenty-four  incurved  came  from  Mr.  Beble,  gardener  to 
HH.  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  Chippenham,  while  Mr.  Ashman, 
gardener  to  C.  T.  D.  Crews,  En\.,  Billingbear  Park,  Woking- 
ham, had  the  best  twenty-four  Japanese,  and  a  very  fine  lot, 
too.  The  best  six  iilooms  of  ftne  variety  of  incurved  were 
those  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  from  Mr.  Simnis,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  Easthampstead  Park,  Mr.  Cole  of 
Swallowfleld  coming  second  with  lalene.  The  best  six 
blooms  of  one  variety  of  Japanese  were  those  of  Mrs.  Mile- 
ham,  from  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Gait  coming  second  with  Mme. 
P.  Radaelli. 

The  class  for  six  vases  of  specimen  blooms,  three  of  one 
variety  in  each,  made  a  very  fine  feature  and  brought  an 
excellent  competition,  Mr.  Barnes  of  Bearwood  taking  the 
first  prize  with  excellent  blooms.  There  was  a  class  also  for 
twelve  bundles  (jf  singles,  and  a  class  for  a  single  vase.  One 
charming  feature  of  Reading  are  the  baskets  of  autumn 
flowers,  foliage,  and  beiries,  some  delightful  arrangements 
being  staged,  and  there  were  epergnes  also. 

A  pretty  feature  among  plants  were  the  tables  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums;  they  were  numerous  and  very  gay.  Palms 
were  shown  in  pairs  ;  they  included  some  very  fine  Kentias. 
Orchids  were  shown  in  threes;  there  were  Begonias,  Cycla- 
mens, Primula  sinensis,  berried  plants,  &c. 

Fruit  was  represented  by  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexanilria  Grapes  ;  Gros  Maroc  was  the  best  any 
other  black,  and  Mrs.  Pearsim,  shown  in  eood  character  by 
Mr.  Gait,  was  the  best  any  oilier  white.  There  were  kitchen 
and  dessert  Apples  in  several  classes,  and  a  few  Pears,  but 
not  up  to  the  usual  Reading  mark. 

Mrs.  Phippen,  Court  florist,  Reading,  had  a  large  bank  of 
highly  elaborate  floral  decorations  of  the  highest  merit,  and 
Mr.  George  Prince  sent  from  O.vford  a  collection  of  charming 
Roses,  which  found  many  admirers. 

CKOYDON  GARDENERS"  SOCIETY. 

The  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
meeting  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street, 
on  Friday,  the  Gth  inst. 

The  subject  of  fruit  bottling  or  fruit  sterilising  had  been 
place<l  in  capa^lle  hands,  and  the  society  is  lo  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  an  exponent  of  this  art  in  Mr.  R.  B. 
Leech,  of  W'oud  Hall  Gardens,  Uulwich.  The  best  vessels 
for  bottling,  he  explained,  are  some  made  expressly  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  wide  at  the  neck  to  admit  the  fiuit,  and 
fitted  with  rubber  rings  and  screw  capsules,  so  tliat  all  air  is 
excluded  from  the  fruit  when  properly  sterilised.  The 
vessels  are  filled  with  fruit  and  a  syrup  made  of  one  pound 
pure  cane  sugar,  over  which  a  quart  of  boiling  water  has 
been  priured.  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool,  so  that 
three  parts  of  the  fruit  in  each  bottle  has  been  citvered. 
The  capsule  should  be  slightly  screwed  down  and  the  bottles 
placed  in  a  boiler  with  cold  water  reacliing  halfway  up  the 
buttles.  The  water  should  then  be  gradually  brought  to  a 
heat  of  160'-\  and  kept  at  this  temperature  fur  f roni  ten  to 
thirty  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  fruit.  The  cap- 
sules must  then  be  screwed  down  perfectly  tight  and  the 
bottles  allowed  to  cfiol,  being  careful  not  to  give  them  too 
severe  change  of  temperature  as  that  might  cause  them  to 
crack. 

Some  excellent  plants  and  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener  to  Alderman 
Barrow,  J.P..  Engadine,  Park  Hill  Road,  and  Mr.  W.  (ientley, 
gardener  to  Mr.  G.  Curling,  Elgin  House,  Addiscombe,  which 
were  much  appreciated,  and  showed  splendid  cultivation  of 
this  popular  flower. 

After  a  good  discussion  by  some  of  the  members  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  conveyed  to  Mr.  Leech, 
who  suitably  responded. 


DUMFRIES. 

This  show,  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  ISth  inst.,  being 
the  first  in  the  district  for  sixteen  years,  was  quite  as  suc- 
cessful as  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Dumfries^shire  and 
Galloway  Horticultural  Society,  its  promoters.  The  date  is 
rather  late  for  the  district,  but  the  exhibits  were  generally 
of  high  quality.  Tlie  show  was  formally  opened  by  Sir  Maik 
McTaggart  Stewart,  Bart. ,  M .  P.  for  the  Ste wartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  who  gave  a  very  interesting  address,  in  which 
he  displayed  much  knowledge  regarding  the  Chrysanthemum. 
Unfortunately  the  exhibition  was  deprived  of  its  chief 
musical  attraction  by  the  Grenadier.  Guards'  band  iieing 
prevented  from  attending  by  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Italy  to  London,  and  this  aff^ected  the  attendance  of  the 
public. 

The  cut  blooms  in  the  open  and  gardeners'  classes  were  of 
excellent  quality,  and  Messrs.  J.  Service  and  Sons  took  the 
first  prizes  in  all  Ihe  open  ones.  ilr.  J.  Hardcastle.  Holme 
Hill,  Carlisle,  had  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the 
gardeners'  classes,  thus  winning  Mr.  H.  T.  Jones  s  medal. 
Mr.  J.  Duff,  Threave.  won  for  eighteen  and  twelve  Japanese, 
and  tlie  other  winners  in  these  Chrypanthemum  classes 
were  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  Elm  bank  ;  Mr  5L  McDonald. 
Langholm  ;  and  Jlr.  R.  Young,  Gracefield.  Mt.  J,  Houston, 
Crichtoii  Royal  Institution,  and  Mr.  R.  Young  led  with 
the  baskets  in  these  classes. 

In  the  premier  plant  class,  for  a  semi  circular  group 
24  feet  by  iLifeet,  Messrs.  Seivice  were  first  with  a  giand  group 
of  g  lOd  plants;  Mr.  Houston  coming  second,  with  one  uf 
smaller  plants,  hardly  so  fresh,  but  very  creditable.     Other 


leading  prize  lakers  in  the  plant  class  were  Messrs. 
Henderson  and  Young. 

Among  the  classes  for  miscellaneous  plants,  Messrs,  J.  M. 
Stewart,  Mullance,  Mr.  McDonald,  and  Mr.  Hardcastle  took 
the  highest  places.  In  the  vegetable  classes,  Mr,  Henderson, 
Mr.  Houston,  Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  W.  Muir.  Summerville,  Mr. 
J.  Duft",  Mr.  K.  Mackenzie.  Conheath,  Mr.  R.  Young,  and 
Mr.  McDonald  were  the  most  successful  ;  Mr.  Duff  and  Mr. 
Ste-vart  leading  with  fiuit. 

MANCHESTER    BOTANICAL. 

This  annual  fixture  was  this  year  held  at  home  on  the  19th, 
2Uth,  and  21st  inst..  in  the  ample  show  house  and  large 
annexe,  but  undoubtedly  if  the  e.xecutive  had  thought  that 
the  thermometer  would  show  0"  or  10"  of  fvost  some  other 
arrangements  would  have  been  made ;  the  cold  was  so 
severe  that  the  blooms  hung  their  heads,  and  in  some  cases 
were  completely  ruined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  display  of 
plants,  principally  those  grown  in  the  society's  gardens, 
which  were  arranged  on  the  side  beds  with  serpentine 
margins,  and  formed  in  groups  of  colour,  fringed  with 
scarlet  Salvias,  gave  a  magnificent  effect  when  viewed  from 
the  upper  end.  Stoves  were  utilised  to  yaise  the  tem- 
perature, but  were  not  very  successful  iii  the  large  lofty 
building. 

Plants. 

Only  three  classes  were  arranged  fov  competition,  and  in 
each  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  James  Brown,  Esq.,  Heaton 
Mersey,  staged  the  premier  lot.  Nine  large  flowering  were 
fine  plants  remarkably  well  flowered  ;  six  Japanese  were 
large,  staked  plants,  carrying  large  heads  of  bloom  ;  and  the 
six  Pompons  were  trained  in  pyraroii  form  and  were  freely 
flowered.  The  second  prize-winriev  for  the  nine  alnd  six 
Pompons  was  Mr.  J,  Hor rocks,  gardener  to  James 
Walton,  Esq.,  staging  good  plants  in  each  ease.  Mr.  J. 
Molk)y,  gardener  to  Thomas  Harker,  Esq.,  was  second  for 
six  Japanese. 

Cut  Flowkrs. 

Twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties,  Mr.  R.  Nisbet,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Bass,  Esq.,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  Sfcmed  the  leading  award  with  g<jud  blooms. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  W.  Findlow,  gardener 
to  A.  J.  Oakshott,  E"-q..  Birkenhead,  led  with  a  good  box^ 
iiichidins  fine  blooms  of  F.  Hammond  and  Mme.  Ferlat. 

For  thirty-six  Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties, 
Mr.  A.  Chandler,  gardener  to  A.  James,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
oiu  of  eight  entries,  forming  the  strongest  elass  in  the  show. 
The  winning  lot  had  some  extra  fine  blooms,  including  F.  S. 
Vallis,  il.  Venosta,  R  C.  Oiurch,  Mme.  Oadbury,  General 
Hutton.  Godfrey's  Pride,  Mis.  Barkley,  Ae.  ;  second,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ileywood.  For  eighteen  Japa- 
nese, not  less  than  nine  varieties,  Mr.  R.  poulton,  gardener 
to  E.  Long,  Esq.,  won  with  a  tellinir  bo:*. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  Chandler  was  again 
lo  the  fore.  F(»r  thirty-six  miscellaneous  cut  bloon>s  Mi. 
C.  J.  Salter  was  to  the  fore,  including  good  Auen^onps  ^nd 
reflexed. 

In  the  big  class  for  forty.eight  di.stinct  blooms  there  w^s 
only  one  entry,  which  was  awarded  a  second  pvize,  (eaving- 
the  Manchester  Challenge  Cup,  presented  by  Lord  X>erby, 
K.G.,  the  pre.^ident,  to  be  compe'.ed  for  at  soqie  future  date. 

Mr.  Thomas  Derbyshire,  gardener  to  J.  Whitehead.  Esq.. 
secured  the  leading  awards  in  the  local  classes  for  twelve 
Japanese  and  twelve  incurved. 

For  a  basket  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  MEr- James, (Jairner 
won  with  an  effective  display.  Fur  six  va.ses  of  cU;t  blooms, 
distinct,  six  blooms  in  each  vase.  Mr.  R.  Willacy,  gardener  to 
G.  H.  Gaddam,  Esq.,  Didsbury,  was  first  >vjth  in^diijm^^ized 
smart  blooms.  .      . 

NpN-COMPKTITIVE.  ,      .     -    ■    '■ 

:Mr.  John  Waterer,  Bagshot.  was  the  recipient  :bf  tjie 
society's  gold  medal  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  sliiubs  ^.nd 
conifers  in  splendid  condition. 

Messrs.  Clibran,  Altrincham,  were  fil^o  rewarded. a  ^^old 
medal  fur  a  collection  of  Persinn  Cyclamens  uf  -rovd  !^ul>sjt.ince 
and  colour.  Celosias,  and  cut  CbrjsHnthenium--.  ■    '  > 

Messrs.  C'ildwell  staged  Beyonias,  Heaths,  Pal;m'=,.»Vc. 

Messrs.  ^\.  Wells'  cut  Cbiysantlieniiiri.is  weie  ,bUperl». 
Noticeable  were  Miss  Laura  Bunyard,  Cecil  Denj^^r,  >Lrs- 
S.  Shaw,  Dora  Stevens,  lYc. 

Mr.  John  Robson,   Altrincham,  had  a  pretty  exhibit 
cut  Carnations. 

Messr  s.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tail,  Manchester,  sent  a  varied 
and  h'u'bly  interesting  display  of  Gourds,  &c. 

Mr.  George  Boyes,  Leicester,  showed  cut  Carnations. 

Mr.  P.  Weathers,  curator,  superintended  the  details  of  the 
show.  ,  .j 


READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' ASSOClATIOIf 
\  VERY  interesting  and  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  by  the 
members  at  their  Ust  fortnightly  meeting,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  G.  Stantiun,  when  Mr.  Townsend, 
Sandhurst  Lodge  Gardens,  read  a  paper  on  "Water  an* 
Bog  Plants."  Ihe  lecturer  has  made  a  gveat  Btudy  of  these 
pi  ml"  and  a  visit  to  the  gardens  under  his  care  is  always  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  delight.  The  first  portion  uf  the 
paper  was  devoted  to  the  Nymphrea,  which  of  course  forms 
the  principal  feature  of  the  water  ;rarden.  It  was  pointe* 
out  that  a  fine  Wat  er  Lily  can  be  grown  in  atub  or  earthenware 
pan  This  should  be  sunk  in  the  ground  in  any  sunny 
position,  put  in  0  inches  of  good  gardeu  soi),  pUnt  your  Lily 
and  fill  with  water.  Make  the  water  ovevtlow  a  little  ab  >ut 
twice  a  week  with  rain  water  or  water  from  a  well  that  has 
previously  stood  in  the  sun  for  a  few  h-.urs.  Ponds  with 
cement  bottom  were  dealt  with,  but  the  most  suitable 
position  fur  a  water  garden  is  where  there  is  a  small  spring 
in  a  sheltered  position  in  the  full  sun  or  one  that  can  be  made 
so  by  planting  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  for  sheltfr  and 
eft'ecl.  Varieties  were  then  given  and  the  depth  of  water 
most  suitable  to  fiower  ihem  freely.  The  collection  at 
Sandhurst  includes  all  the  leading  varieties,  but  tOO 
numerous  to  mention  htiv.  Olher  plants  touched  upoti 
were  Aponogeton  distacbyon,  Anagallis,  "\  illaria.  nym- 
phajaoiOes,     Ranunculus      aniiaticus,       Caltha      palustrls 
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Pontederia  cordata,  Sagittarias,  Cyprus,  Mimiilnsep,  Oal- 
tbas,  Kuohsias  In  variety.  Hydrangeas.  EryLhriiia,  Iria 
Kicmpfeii,  Loljelia  cardiiialis,  Guniiera  manicata,  lier- 
baceous  Spirasas,  Seuecio  japonica.  Daffodils,  Wood 
Aiieraones,  &c.  Tlie  lecture  was  made  doubly  interesting 
by  a  seiies  of  lantern  slides  reproduced  from  plmtographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Townaend  bimself.  A  good  and  prorttal)le  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Judd,  Lever,  Neve,  Hinton, 
Alexander,  Durtitt,  E.  Dure,  D.  Dore,  Fry,  Herridge,  Prnice, 
and  .Stanton  took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Townsend  for  the  enjoyable  evening  he  had 
afforded  the  members. 


volumes,  full  of  interesting  engravings,  are  not  allowed 
outside  the  precincts  of  the  reference  library.  Many 
volumes  have  been  added  since  last  year's  visit,  for  Mr. 
Ballinger  is  always  on  the  alert  for  anything  worth  adding 
to  this  department,  whether  of  an  ancient  or  modern  type. 
An  enjoyable  evening  was  spent,  and  the  best  thanks  of 
the  members  were  accorded  the  librarian. 

*«.*  Reports  of  BristoU  Aberdeen,  Melton  Mowbray,  Bolton, 
and   Woolton  Shoivs  are  unavoidably   held  over   until    next 

ivt'i'k. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
A  JBEETlNGofjthe  Floral  Committee  was  held  at  Essex  Hall, 
Strand.  W.C.  cm  Monday  afternoon  last,  the  •23rd  iiist.,  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane  in  the  chair.  There  was  an  interesting  collection 
of  novelties  from  several  sources,  several  types  of  the  flower 
being  represented.  Varieties  considered  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion were  the  following  :— 

Lad;/  Cranston. — This  is  a  beautiful  sport  from  the  well- 
known  Japanese  variety  Mrs.  Baiklay,  and  a  flower  that 
will  be  muclijsought  after.  The  flowers  were  nicely  tinished, 
with  long  anp  broad  gracefully  reflexing  florets.  The  colour 
may  be  described  as  white,  freely  tinted  rosy  purple  in  the 
centre.     F.C.C.  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmnuth.  Devon. 

Dorotliy  PyweVf.—A  large  and  massively-built  Japanese 
variety,  sent  out  fir.jra  the  Kyecroft  Nursery  in  1901.  It  is  a 
grand  acquisition  (.o  thpse  sorts  that  flower  just  a  trifle  later 
than  most  of  t^e  November  ones.  The  petals  are  long  and 
broad,  and  of  good  substance,  and  make  a  large  and  deep 
bloom.     Colour,  rich  .creamy  white.     F.C.C.  to  the  raiser, 

.  Mr.  W.  Seward,  The  Fir-i,  Hanwell. 

Pink  Pet. — Tijis  is  a  very  pretty  free-flowering  single 
.  variety,  whtch  the  committee  classified  as  belonging  to  the 
large-Howered  section.  The  flowers  have  a  single  row  of 
florets,  and  the  latter  are  of  medium  width.  The  colouris  a 
pleasing  shade  of  deep-rose  pink,  and  the  disc  yellow. 
Utidoubtedly  one  of  the  prettiest  novelties  of  the  season. 
F.C.C.  to  Biessrs./John  Peed  and  Son,  Koupell  Park,  Tulse 
Hill. 
Among  the  novelties  that  failed  to  gain  the  coveted  awards 

.  there  were  several  of  special  interest,  notably  Mrs.  Richard 
Dugate,  a  rosy  mauve  Japanese,  with  silvery  reverse  to  the 
narrow  florets ;  John  Chant,  a  large  and  deeply-built 
incurved  flower  of  a  bronze  colour,  with  yellow  centre, 
which  the  committee  thought  was  too  much  like  Frank 
Hammond   and  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  a    sport    from    the 

'  white  Editli  Shrimpton,  with  primrose  centre,  edged  a 
1  ivender  shad?  of  colour.    The  next  meeting  of  this   com- 

-  raittee  will  take  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  occasion 

^  of  the  next  show,  on  December  8  next. 

EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 

An  Interesting  and  instructive  paper  was  read   before  th^ 

memberd  of    this  club  at  the   November  meeting  by   Mr. 

J.  E.  Clayton  of  12,  Royal   Arcade,  Norwich,  entitled  "  A 

'  Chat  about  Gardening  in  the  Present  Age. 

In  opening  his  remarks,  Mr.  Clayton  said,  interest  in  the 

art  of  gardening,  whether  in  the  back  yard  plot  of  the 
cottager  and  artisan  or  the  broad  acres  of  the  duke,  was 
still  as  keen  as  ever.  Many  things  went  to  incite  interest 
nowadays,  and,  as  of  yore,  exhiMtions  were  foremost,  and 
when  a  professional  found  himself  beaten  by  an  amateur  it 
stirred  up  his  luettle  and  gave  him  a  determination  not  to 
let  it  happen  again  if  possible.  Gardening  clubs  and 
botanical  classes  fur  discussion  were  most  helpful  by  their 
educational  work  to  the  young  girdener,  and  it  was 
pleasurable  to  see  any  new  such  class  formed. 

A  good  discussion  fallowed,  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Field,  Ashwellthorpe,  who  commended  the  masterly  way 
Mr.  Clayton  had  dealt  with  the  subject.  Mr.  E.  Peake, 
head-master  at  Crook's  Place  Board  School,  Norwich,  and  a 
keen  tutor  in  the  cause  of  instilling  the  love  of  gardening  in 
the  minds  of  the  young,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  Powley,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Abel,  and  others  took  prominent  parts. 

Mr.  U.  B.  Dobbie,  Pine  Banks  Gardens,  Thoi'pe,  Norwich, 
brought  up  a  most  interesting  collection  of  conifer  cones, 
comprising  amobg  them  Pinus  radiata,  P.  excelsa,  P. 
ponderosi,  P.  Montezuma,  Abies  webbiana  and  nobilis, 
Sequoia  (Wellingtonia).  Picea  smithiana  and  TitcheTisis, 
Cedrus  deodora,  and  Araucaria  imbrlcata.  Mr.  Dobbie  read 
a  short  and  interesting  paper  upon  them,  for  which  he  was 
accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

A  mirrur-dedoraling  competition  was  keenly  contested, 
the  prizes,  which  were'  given  by  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros., 
Limited,  being  aw«rded  to:  First,  Mr.  William  Pahner, 
Thorpe,  for   an    effective    display    of    Gloire    de    Lorraine 

'Begonia  and'Grarssiefe  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Notley,  High  House, 

.  Thorpe,  with  agracellll  cqmbination  of  blooms  and  creeper 
foliage  ;  third,  Mr.  \V.  Rush,  The  Fernery,  Thorpe,  wlio  had 

^  tastefully   used,  Chrysanthemums    and    Asparagus  foliage. 

:•  Mr.  O.  H.  Fox,  gardener  to  Sir  Edward  Mansel  Cotton  was 

first  for  liall  va»,e  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage,  and  he 

■  had  also  another  v*se  of  mixed  seedling  Chrysanthemums 
raised  this  year,  ,niany  promising  merit  for  decorative  pur- 
pises.  Mr.  F,  Williams,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Louis  Tillett, 
brought  up  a  iplant  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  about 
'2.  feet  through,  literally  a  sheet  of  blossom.     In  the  compe- 

:  titive  classes  weve  also  to  be  seen  some  good  exhibits, 
especially  vegetables,  but  fruit  was  scarce,  except  Grapes, 
which  were  well  represented. 


CARDIFF  GAKDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
ON  Tuesday,  the  17th  inst.,  the  members  met  at  the 
Central  Free  Litn-ary  (liy  the  kind  airangement  of  John 
Ballinger,  E^q.,  chief  librarian),  to  view  the  large  and 
varied  collection  of  books  on  horticulture,  this  being  the 
fifth  successive  year  that  a  meeting  has  been  arranged,  and 
the  librarian  is  fully  convinced  that  in  this  way  the  books 
are  more  readily  sought  after  than  had  been  the  case  before 
u  means  had  been  adopted  to  bring  the  books  closer  to 
notice,  for  the,  majority    of   the    valuable    and    beautiful 


THE    VIOLETS. 

IN  one  or  another  of  its  many  beautiful  forms 
the  Sweet  Violet  is  known  to  almost  every 
child.  There  are  probably  few  genera 
among  hard}'  flowering  plants  so  completely 
overlooked — I  had  almost  written  ignored — 
than  this  extensive  one  of  Viola.  As  to 
what  may  be  done  by  the  judicious  selection  of  a 
suitable  type  as  a  starting-point  or  basis  we  have 
no  incot:siderable  proof  if  we  but  glance  at  the 
wealth  of  variety  and  form  that  has  been  evolved 
from  such  species  as  Viola  tricolor  in  one  direction 
and  V.  odorata  in  another.  With  this  evidence 
before  us  it  is  possible  to  believe  there  are  no  other 
species  incapable  of  producing  a  similar  result. 
The  material  may  be  waiting  after  all  for  some 
zealous  worker  to  take  in  hand  and  give  to  the 
gardens  of  the  generations  to  come  not  merely  the 
evidence  of  present-day  foresight  and  industry,  but 
an  amount  of  floral  beauty  and  variety  even  greater 
than  that  we  now  enjoy  from  the  work  of  those 
who  have  gone  before.  In  some  directions  the 
hybridist  working  incessantly  on  the  same  lines  not 
infrequently  is  brought  face  to  face  with  one  indis- 
putable fact,  viz.,  that  the  infusion  of  new  blood 
is  an  absolute  necessity  before  any  fresh  break  can 
be  obtained. 

1  have  already  referred  to  the  Viola  genus  as  a 
great  one,  as  of  species  alone  there  are  nearly  '200. 
Of  this  large  array  I  purpose  giving  a  selection  of 
the  most  important  and  useful  from  a  garden  stand- 
point. It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note  that,  while 
very  few  of  the  species  are  given  in  lists  issued  by 
British  nurserymen,  quite  a  large  number  are  in 
certain  foreign  catalogues.  For  greater  convenience 
I  have  placed  the  species  in  a  roughly  alpha- 
betical order,  as  in  this  way  they  may  be  easily 
referred  to. 

r.  alpina  (.Jacq.)  (Alpine  Violet). — This  diminu- 
tive Violet  is  almost  described  by  its  specific  name. 
It  inhabits  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountain 
ranges  of  Austria  and  the  Carpathians.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  darkish  blue,  with  even  darker  stripes  : 
the  stem  is  very  short ;  leaves  on  long  petioles, 
somewhat  cordate,  roundly  ovate,  notched,  and 
distinctly  tufted. 

r.  arenaria  (DC). — The  habitat  of  this  pretty 
species,  or,  indeed,  the  character  of  it,  is  again 
specifically  defined,  the  species  being  found  freely 
in  sandy  places,  as  in  Vallais  in  Provence,  the  alps 
of  Piedmont,  and  the  Caucasus.  It  is  distinctly 
glaucous  and  somewhat  pubescent,  the  leaves 
roundly  cordate,  ciliately  serrated  ;  the  sepals  are 
oblong,  lanceolate,  and  acutely  pointed  ;  flowers 
light  blue,  appearing  in  May  and  June. 

r.  altaica  (Altaiain). — A  showy  species  from  the 
Altaiain  Mountains,  with  large  yellow  flowers, 
and  worthy  the  attention  of  the  gardener  and 
hybridist,  or  both.  The  plant  is  of  creeping  habit 
and  rather  slender,  the  leaves  oval,  stipules 
cuneate,  with  sharp  teeth.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
May.  A  large  variety  of  it  has  purple  flowers — 
V.  a.  purpurea  —  and  this  is  sometimes  seen  in 
gardens  with  only  the  specific  name  attached.  The 
variety  difTers  in  no  other  way  from  the  type,  and 
both  are  each  about  4  inches  high. 

I'.  Iiifiora  (Two-flowered  Violet)  (Lin.). — There 
is  a  very  pretty  illustration  of  this  small-growing 
species  in  "  Wooster's  Alpine  Plants,''  in  which  the 
specific  character  is  well  shown.  The  plant  rarely 
exceeds  ^  inches  or  4  inches  high,  and  the  small 
yellow  blossoms  are  produced  two  on  each  stalk  ; 
root  creeping  ;  stem  erect :  flowers  small,  yellow, 
and  lined  with  dark  stripes  ;  leaves  kidney-shaped, 
serrated,  smooth  ;  spur  very  short.  The  roundly 
oval  seeds  are  of  a  brownish  hue  and  obscurely 
dotted.  This  interesting  .species  is  distributed 
throughout     Europe,     Siberia,    and    North  -  west 


America,  frequently  on  humid  mountains,  flower- 
ing in  April  and  May. 

V.  blanda  (Nutt.). — A  pretty,  though  small- 
flowered  and  delicately  fragrant  species  with 
white  flowers,  faintly  lined  with  blue.  The  roots 
are  jointed  ;  leaves  pressing  to  the  ground,  and 
somewhat  pubescent  on  the  under  surface,  cor- 
dately  kidney-shaped.  A  native  of  wet  and  boggy 
meadows  from  New  York  to  Carolina,  flowering  in 
May  and  June. 

V.  calcarata  (Lin.). — An  exceedingly  variable 
species,  and  native  of  the  higher  mountain  pastures 
from  Austria  to  Provence.  The  flowers  are  blue  or 
white ;  stem  short ;  leaves  roundly  spathulate, 
elongated,  crenate  ;  root  fibrous.  Of  this  species 
there  are  several  recognised  varieties,  namely, 
V.  c.  Halleri,  with  large  blue  flowers  ;  and  V.  c. 
Bertolonii,  found  in  the  Apennines,  with  large 
purplish  blossoms ;  4  inches  to  6  inches  high  ; 
flowering  April  to  June. 

r.  canadentif:  (Lin.). — Closely  viewed  this  is  an 
elegant  little  species  with  delicately  veined  flowers. 
Externally  these  are  of  purplish  blue,  the  inner 
portion  white  and  beautifully  veined  ;  leaves  ovate, 
cordate,  acuminate  ;  native  of  North  America  in 
shady  woods  ;  sweet-scented.  The  plant  attains  a 
foot  or  more  high,  and  flowers  in  early  summer. 
There  is  a  pure  white  variety  (V.  c.  albiflora). 

V.  canina  (Dog  Violet). — This  pretty  native 
Violet  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Europe, 
and  is  abundant  in  North  America.  It  is  also 
found  in  Japan,  Persia,  and  other  parts.  A  species 
so  well  known  to  all  who  have  plucked  wild  or 
pretty  wayside  flowers  will  need  no  further  descrip- 
tion. The  white  variety  is,  perhaps,  more  dis- 
tinctly British  than  the  rest.  There  are  many 
varieties.  • 

I',  ceniaia  (Mount  Cenis  Violet).  —  A  dwarf 
and  pretty  species  rather  freely  distributed 
throughout  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Piedmont, 
and  Provence.  The  plant  is  only  3  inches  or  so  in 
height  and  of  semi-procumbent  habit,  with  ovate 
spathulate  entire  leaves  ;  flowers  blue,  in  June  and 
July.  Some  distinct  varieties  of  this  are  V.  c. 
ovalifolia  and  V.  c.  diversifolia. 

1^  cornuta  (Horned  Violet). — Among  the  species 
that  in  the  past  have  played  a  somewhat  important 
part  in  the  embellishment  of  garden  beds  and 
borders  this  is  one  of  the  more  notable.  This  is 
not  so  true,  perhaps,  of  the  typical  plant  as  of  its 
progeny,  and  to  those  who  are  yet  working  on 
sound  fines  it  is  still  valuable  by  reason  of  its  true 
tufted  habit.  The  plant  is  fibrous-rooted,  with 
ascending,  diffuse  stems ;  leaves  ovate,  cordate, 
crenate,  ciliated ;  flowers  pale  blue,  distinctly 
arger  than  in  many  species,  and  with  awl-shaped 
sepals  ;  height  6  inches,  flowering  from  May  to 
July.  Native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Switzerland, 
and,  again,  on  Mount  Atlas.  E.   J. 

(To  be  continued. J 


OBITUARY. 


MR.    WILLIAM    COSSAR. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
William  Cossar,  who  was  head  gardener  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  Kenwood,  Hampstead  Lane,  for  thirty- 
seven  years.  Mr.  Cossar  was  seventy-seven  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
Saturday  last. 

iM.    PIERRE    CROZY. 

The  death  is  announced  from  Hycres  of  M.  Pierre 
Crozy,  who  in  his  nurseries  at  Lyons,  and  after- 
wards at  Hycres,  gained  a  wide  reputation  for  the 
culture  of  Cannas.  By  the  introduction  of  the 
dwarf-flowering  race  of  Cannas,  and  effecting  a 
great  improvement  in  other  varieties,  M.  Crozy 
has  done  a  grand  work  for  flower-lovers. 


National  Chrysanthemum 

Society. — The  next  exhibition  of  the  above 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  on  December  8,  not 
December  1,  as  announced  by  you. — R.  Dean. 
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THE     M  A  L  M  A  I  S  O  N 
CARNATION. 

SO  much  interest  is  taken  in  the  Mal- 
maison  Carnation  at  the  present  time 
that  the  following  article  from  Mr. 
James  Dougla.s  deserves  prominence  : 

Its  ORIGIN. 

I  have  Vieen  frequently  asked  to  give  the 
origin  nf  the  Malniaison  Carnation.  The  old 
blush  with  the  )iink-coloured  varieties  are 
distingm-hi-'d  as  "Mais"  in  Covent  Garden. 
To  givf  it  its  correct  de-ignation  it  is  Snuvenir 
de  la  Mai  naison.  The  flower  and  plant  are  so 
different  from  that  of  other  Carnations  that 
it  would  l)e  interesting  and,  yierliaps,  in-<truc- 
tive  if  its  origin  could  be  traced.  I  have 
stated  that  the  Empress  Josephine  was  an 
ardent  cultivator  of  Carnatirms.  Her  gardens 
were  at  tint  time  under  the  sujierintendence  of 
the  liotanist  Boupland.  He  may  have  raised 
it  and  iiaineil  it  after  Malmai-on,  the  residence 
of  the  Empress.  This  is  the  most  probable 
solution  of  the  question  ;  it  may  have  come  as 
a  chance  ,-ecdling.  It  has  been  certainly  many 
year-  in  cultivation  ;  longer,  indeed,  than  any 
Carnation  known  to  me.  Sniiie  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago  it  became  very  common,  so 
much  so  that  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Turner 
informed  me  he  threw  away  a  housi-ful  of 
plants  b  cause  no  one  cared  to  purchase  them. 
Some  years  after  they  woul.l  have  bought  the 
same  inmsetul  at  a  high  jirice.  So  much  lor 
the  vagari>  s  of  fashion  in  flowers  as  in  other 
things. 

The  old  Malmaison  is  very  widely  culti- 
vated. l)iit  in  recent  years  a  great  revolution 
has  been  effected  in  Carnations  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Maetin  R.  Smith 
turned  his  attention  to  the  cuhivation  of  the 
Oarn;iti'pn  in  his  garden  at  Hayes.  K>  nt,  about 
a  doz  n  years  ngo.  Previous  to  this  there  had 
been  spoils  from  the  or  ginal  blush  form,  pink, 
and  crnnsi^n  The  pink  form  is  most  esteemed. 
Mr.  Smith  by  a  system  of  cross-fenilisation 
with  varieties  that  would  seed  (the  Malniaisons 
will  not)  some  200  seedlings  were  obtained,  and 
a  selection  of  varieties  made  from  them.  I 
had  the  honour  to  introduce  them  to  the 
public  in  1894  for  the  first  time,  and  these 
first  fruits  of  an  amateur's  work  are  still  equal, 
if  not  in  some  respects  superior,  to  the  later 
productions  They  were  :  Lady  Grimston, 
pinki-h  white,  delicately  marked  bright  rose, 
vigorous  in  growth,  and  very  sweetly  scented  ; 
Lord  Riise'iery,  a  handsome  variety,  very  daik 
rose,  anl  swi  et  ;  Mr.s.  E^erard  Hambro',  "ith 
large,  massive  flowers  of  rosy  crimson  ;  Ndl 
Gwynne,  vrry  pure  white,  l-iTiie  and  hand.-ome 
tiower-  ;  Prime  Minister,  bri;=;hr  scarlet,  one  of 
the  mo~t  viici irons  ;  Princess  M^y,  rich  deep 
rose,  ihis  fii  e  variety  continues  to  fluwer 
through  the  winter  ;  Sir  Charles  Freemantle 
has  immense  fiowers  of  a  rich  deep  pink  ;  Sir 


Evelyn  Wood  has  a  salmon  ground,  coloured 
with  stripes  of  deep  pink  ;  The  Churchwarden, 
large,  full  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  ;  and 
Trumpeter  has  large  flowers  of  a  distinct  deep 
scarlet  colour,  sweet  scented,  and  a  plant  of 
robust  habit. 

That  is  a  full  list  of  the  early  productions 
at  Hayes.  Other  really  fine  varieties  have  been 
raised  and  sent  out  since.  The  best  of  them 
are  Albion,  deep  salmon ;  Calypso,  large, 
blush  ;  Horace  Hutchinson,  rich  scarlet  ; 
lolanthe,  bright  rose  ;  King  Oscar,  crimson  ; 
Lady  Rose,  rose-iiink  ;  Lady  Ulrica,  salmon 
rose  ;  Lord  Welby,  crimson  ;  Monk,  salmon  ; 
Mr.s.  Martin  Smith,  large,  blush  ;  Mrs. 
Trelawny, dark  salmon  ;  Nautilus,  fle.sh  colour; 
Thora,  blush,  changing  to  white.  The  above 
are  known  as  the  Martin  Smith  Malniaisons. 
Maygie  Hodgson  and  Mary  Measures  are 
choice  Malniaisons  of  a  distinct  dark  crimson 
colour,  raised,  I  believe,  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Measures.  All  the  Malmaisons  are  greenhouse 
plants,  and  it  is  not  worth  while,  except  in 
favoured  situations,  to  plant  them  out  of  doors, 
although  I  must  admit  that  iilants  put  out  in 
a  sheltered  position  this  season  made  excellent 
growth  and  flowered  freely.  When  they  wt  re 
not  dashed  by  the  rain  the  flowers  were  of 
good  quality.  Prime  Minister  is  the  best 
variety  to  grow  in  the  oiien  garden,  and  it  is 
the  easiest  to  cultivate  either  outside  or  in  the 
greenhouse.  Some  amateurs  purchase  Mal- 
niaisons thinking  to  get  a  good  display  of 
bloom  in  winter,  but  for  this  purpose,  with  the 
exception  of  Princess  May,  they  are  not  to  be 
dejiended  upon. 

The  Flowering  Season. 
The  best  season  for  Malmaisons  to  bloom  is 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  part  of 
July,  before  the  Picotees  and  border  Carnations 
come  in  (if  left  to  out  of  doors  or  cool  house 
cu  ture  all  the  hardy  border  Carnations  and 
Picotees  bloom  after  the  middle  of  July,  and 
they  continue  through  the  month  of  August), 
and  make  a  splendid  display.  I  fill  a  house 
about  100  feet  in  leniith  with  them,  and  the 
delicious  perfume,  added  to  the  rich  colours 
from  deep  ro.se  and  pink  to  scarlet,  crimson, 
and  maroon,  or  the  softer  shades  from  white 
and  blush  to  ro.se  and  p'nk,  are  admirable. 
Each  flower  growth  would  produce  from,  say, 
six  to  a  dozen  blooms,  but  to  have  really  fine 
flowers  it  is  best  to  remove  all  the  side  buds 
and  allow  the  centre  one  only  to  develop.  Of 
course,  large  two  year  or  even  three  year  old 
plants  will  produce  a  fine  mass  of  bloom,  one 
large  one  for  every  growth  the  plants  have. 
The  potting  soil  is  not  ditt'erent  from  that  used 
in  the  class  of  border  Carnations  ;  indeed,  the 
treatment  is  the  same  throughout,  except  as  to 
the  size  of  the  flo«er-pots.  One  layer  is  put 
into  a  3-inch  or  3i-inch  flower-pot,  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  layers.  When  well 
established  it  is  again  repotted  early  in  the 
year  into  a  6-inch  pot,  potting  firmly.  In 
addition  to  the  compost  I  have  recommended, 


some  growers  use  artificial  manure,  and  to 
meet  the  demand  some  dealers  have  produced 
what  they  term  Carnation  manure.  I  do  not 
Use  this  or  any  other  artificial  manure  now,  as- 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  causes  a 
coarse,  sappy  growth  and  predisposes  the 
plants  to  the  attacks  of  rust  and  other  diseases. 

Propagation. 
The  Malmaisons  are  propagated  in  two  ways, 
by  slips  or  cuttings  and  layerings.  Some 
varieties  do  not  strike  out  roots  freely  from 
cuttings,  bat  they  can  all  of  them  be  propa- 
gated by  layering.  The  cuttings  should  be 
taken  off  in  Maj',  but  only  tho.se  too  far 
removed  from  the  base  of  the  plants  to  be 
easily  layered.  They  do  best  in  a  propagating 
frame  in  a  forcing  house,  but  with  a  little 
bottom  heat  in  May  artificial  warmth  is  not 
needed.  The  cuttings  may  be  struck  in  sandy 
soil  in  boxes  or  in  pots,  or  one  cutting  may  be 
inserted  in  a  2A-inch  pot.  They  take  from 
four  to  six  weeks  to  strike  out  roots,  and  when 
well  rooted  they  may  be  iiotted  into  3-inch 
pots.  Layering  is  done  in  June,  so  that  it  can 
be  finished  before  the  border  varieties  are 
layered  in  -Fuly  and  August.  Get  good  strong 
layers.  Some  amateurs  strip  ofi'  too  many 
leaves  ;  this  is  a  grave  error,  and  not  necessary 
to  produce  strong,  hand.some  plants.  The  best 
plants  are  produced  from  layers  cut  at  a  point 
where  the  wood  is  in  a  medium  condition,  not 
too  hard  nor  the  least  sappy.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  cut  through  the  joint,  cut  the 
part  to  be  layered  close  up  to  the  joint,  and 
peg  it  firmly  into  the  surface  .soil .  This  should 
be  loose  sandy  stufl'  into  which  the  rootlets 
will  freely  enter ;  but  upon  the  whole  the 
very  best  Malmaison  layers  are  produced  in 
this  wise  :  there  are  generally  exhausted 
Cucumber  frames  that  have  been  made  up 
with  stable  manure  and  leaves.  The  spent 
Cucumber  vines  are  removed,  some  soil  suit- 
able for  layering  is  put  into  the  frame,  and  the 
Malmaison  plants  turned  out  of  their  pots  and 
lilanted  in  it.  This  gives  the  best  of  all  posi- 
tions for  layering  ;  indeed,  some  tall  growing 
varieties,  such  as  Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  Calypso, 
ifec,  cannot  be  layered  in  the  pots  owing  to  the 
tall,  and  in  some  instances,  stragijling  growth. 
It  is  not  well  to  leave  the  plants  long  on  the 
parents  ;  they  should  be  taken  off  in  good 
time  and  potted  in  3-inch  or  ,3i-inch  flower- 
|iots.  The  plants  require  to  be  kept  in  a  close 
frame  or  greenhouse  and  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine  until  they  have  made  some  fresh 
rootlets  ;  after  this  give  air  freely.  Do  not 
let  the  plants  become  pot-bound,  but  pot 
them  on  into  larger  flower-pots  as  they 
require  it.  It  is  better  for  the  plants  to  be 
repotted  into  4;-inch  or  5-inch  flower-pots, 
to  be  again  repotted  into  6-inch  or  6i-inch 
afterwards.  Place  sticks  to  the  plants  in  good 
time,  so  that  they  are  not  broken,  and  if  early 
flowers  are  wanted  the  plants  should  be  placed 
in  a  temperature  of  50°  as  a  minimum  about 
Christmas,  rising  to  55''  in  January.     This  is 
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a  sufficiently  high  temperature.  Rust  is  the 
most  troublesome  enemy  of  the  Carnation  ;  few 
collections  are  quite  free  from  it.  The  plants 
may  be  to  all  appearance  quite  clean,  but  the 
insidious  enemy  may  be  lurking  somewhere,  or 
it  may  be  introduced  from  elsewhere,  and  may 
be  scattering  the  coffee  -  coloured  spores 
unknown  and  unheeded.  The  only  advice  to 
give  is,  watch  !  and  as  soon  as  the  least  trace  of 
it  is  seen  cut  off  the  diseased  part  and  burn  it. 
Do  not  waste  time  on  washes,  solutions,  or 
dippings.  Red  spider  will  appear  in  hot,  dry 
weather,  and  sometimes  when  the  weather  is 
neither  hot  nor  dry.  Syringe  the  plants 
thoroughly  on  the  mornings  of  fine  days, 
especially  under  the  leaves  ;  use  clean  rain 
water  if"  it  is  to  be  obtained.  Green  fly  is 
troublesome,  but  this  is  easily  got  rid  of  by 
fumigating  with  XL  All.  Careful  watering 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  ;  this  can 
only  be  done  by  a  man  of  some  experience 
A  man  who  really  understands  and  loves  his 
plants  will  make  no  mistake,  but  a  careless 
cultivator,  who  may  be  thinking  only  about  the 
dinner  hour  or  the  time  to  leave  off  at  night, 
ought  not  to  have  Carnations  of  any  kino 
under  his  care.  When  a  plant  gets  over  dry 
the  potting  soil  shrinks  from  the  sides,  and 
pouring  water  into  it  is  like  pouring  water  on 
to  a  duck's  back,  nearly  all  the  water  runs 
down  between  the  ball  of  earth  and  the  sides 
of  the  pot,  and  the  only  way  to  moisten  the  soil 
is  to  soak  it  in  a  pail  of  water  for  half  an  hour. 
It  is  easy  to  tell  if  overwatering  has  been 
^oing  on,  the  .'-ides  of  the  pot  gives  a  dull  thud 
when  struck  with  the  knuckles  or  a  stick.  Lift 
it  up  and  it>  feels  ht-avy  as  lead.  I  need  not 
explain  further.  My  advice  is  trust  a  careful 
man,  but  let  not  a  careless  fellow  have  anything 
to  do  with  Malmaisons.  Jas.  Douglas. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Wk  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompa.ny  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
ahrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  .'•hould 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
■Covent  Garden,  London. 


WniTE  Cyclamen. 

"I  am  sending  for  your  opinion  some  blooms 
and  foliage  of  a  white  Cyclamen  which  I  have 
carefully  fertilised  and  selected  f(jr  the  past. 
six  years.  I  grow  a  large  number  of  Cjclamen, 
but  I  consider  this  the  finest  I  have  seen.  It  is 
greatly  admired  here.  The  plants  are  large  and 
robust  and  in  S-inch  pots,  from  seed  sown  middle 
of  S"pteniher,  19U2  "— Andkew  Campbell,  Thu 
■Oardtns,  St.  Aviia'a,  Clmvarf,  County  Uuhlin. 

The  flowers  sent  were  all  that  Mr.  Cimpbell 
claims  for  them,  and  show  well  what  can  be 
attained  bv  careful  selection  and  hybridisation.  A 
very  beautiful  flower. 

Aster  Tkadescanti  in  Pots. 
Mr.  Martin  send^  from  Sloneleigh  Abbey  Gardens 
flowers  of  this  graceful  Aster,  with  the  following 
note  :  "  This  while  Aster  Bowers  so  late  in  auiumii 
in  the  open  thut  I  have  given  up  growing  it  there, 
and  instead  have  a  batch  of  healthy  plants  in 
6-inch  pots  for  arranging  with  other  thiniis  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conseivaoiry.  These  are  now  (the 
end  of  Ni>vember)  making  a  fine  display,  and  show 
every  sign  of  continuing  to  do  so  for  some  time. 
Their  real  beauty  is  as  much  in  the  elegance  of  the 
Heath-like  foliage  asin  the  pure  white  starry  flowers, 


and  they  have  so  impressed  me  that  I  think  not 
only  this  variety,  but  other  late-flowering  ones,  may 
he  utilised  with  excellent  effect  in  glass  houses. 
In  these  gardens  the  autumn  frosts  and  moisture- 
laden  atmopphere  generally  play  havoc  with  the 
late  flowering,  and  they  are  not  seen  to  advantage, 
hence  my  reason  for  trying  them  in  pots.  The 
results  obtained  with  this  variety  suggest  an 
M.xtension  of  this  method  of  growing  them. 
A.  Coombeti.shaore,  A.  Chapmani,  and  A.  Turhi- 
nellus,  with  a  few  others,  would  doubtless  respond 
well  to  the  treatment.  The  plants  dotted  here  and 
there  among  other  occupants  of  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  or  in  groups  certainly  have  a  charm- 
ing eflect  that  can  be  exuelled  by  few  other  plants 
flowering  at  this  time.  The  plants  may  be  lifted 
trom  the  border  now  and  potted  up  and  wintered 
in  cold  frames.  In  March  they  should  be  repotted 
into  fairly  rich  soil,  and  after  giving  them  a  start 
in  a  frame  they  may  be  plunged  to  the  rims  of  the 
pots  in  the  open  for  the  summer  months.  The  only 
other  attention  the  plants  received  was  to  place  a 
neat  stake  in  the  centre  of  each  and  tie  the  shoots 
loosely  to  them  ;  liquid  manure  was  given  occa- 
sionally, and  the  weak,  secondary  growths  that 
were  produced  from  the  base  were  cut  out  and  the 
plant  housed  on  the  approach  of  wintry  weather. 
Generally  speaking  perennial  Asters  have  not 
done  so  well  this  year  as  usual,  and  the  flowering 
of  a  great  many  varieties  has  been  erratic.  Although 
these  Starworts  are  hardy  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
lift  those  annually  that  appear  at  all  weakly  in 
growth  and  pot  them  up;  they  may  then  be  wintered 
in  cold  frames  and  planted  out  next  March  or 
April." 

Tea  Roses  in  November. 

We  have  received  from  a  correspondent  near 
Reading  a  fragrant  basketful  of  Tea  and  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses,  as  fresh  and  fair  as  if  they  had  been 
gathered  in  September.  It  may  interest  our  readers 
to  know  the  names  of  the  principal  varieties  sent. 
They  were  M  me.  Hoste,  Anna  Olivier,  O.  Nabonnand, 
Marie  van  Houtte,  Mnie.  Pernet-Ducher,  Mme. 
Alfred  Cariiiire  (a  delightful  bunch),  and  Lady 
Roberts ;  but  the  last-mentioned  had  lost  its 
wonderful  apricot  colouring.  Our  experience  of 
this  variety  so  tar  is  that  the  perfect  shape  and 
colouring  of  the  flowers  are  only  seen  when  the 
plant  is  grown  under  glass. 


SoLANnjI   JASMINOIDES. 

Flowers  of  this  beautiful  plant  come  from  Mr. 
Field,  Ashwellthorpe  Gardens,  near  Norwich,  with 
this  note  :  "  I  am  sending  for  your  table  flowers  of 
Solatium  jasminoidea  cut  from  a  plant  growing  in 
the  open.  Some  }  ears  ago  I  had  occasion  to  plant 
this  Solatium  against  the  back  wall  of  an  old  green- 
house having  a  north  aspect.  I  did  it  with  much 
misgiving,  but  having  no  better  place  for  it  rather 
than  lose  the  plant,  I  tried  it  here.  It  grew  away 
rapidly,  eovering  the  wall  and  part  of  the  roof  the 
tirst  year,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  flowered  pro- 
fusely. The  secondyear  it  found  its  way  through 
the  roof  between  the  wall  and  the  woodwork ; 
here  it  grew  with  marvellous  vigour,  and  produced 
an  abundance  of  its  lovely  flowers  until  quite  late 
in  the  season.  About  the  first  week  in  December 
all  the  outside  growth  is  cut  clean  away,  and  the 
part  inside  cut  close  back  ;  the  plant  is  kept  rather 
dry  all  through  the  winter,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  house  often  falls  6°  or  8"  below  freezing  point ; 
this  does  it  no  harm.  In  the  spring  the  plant  gets 
a  good  watering,  after  which  it  soon  starts  into 
growth,  and  being  left  pretty  much  to  itself  soon 
covers  both  the  loof  inside  and  outside,  and  when 
covered  with  bloom  has  a  very  pretty  effect.  I 
have  grown  it  for  years  against  a  south  wall  out  of 
doors  ;  but  in  very  severe  winters  it  is  apt  to  be 
killed  outright.  An  excellent  plan,  and  one  that 
I  have  adopted,  is  to  giow  some  plants  in  pots  and 
plant  them  out  early  in  the  spring.  They  will 
tiower  the  same  stason,  and  w  hen  covered  with 
iheir  clusters  of  white  flowers  amply  repay  the 
little  extra  trouble  taken.  One  is  often  asked  to 
recoiiiniend  a  plant  suitable  for  planting  in  a  north 
I  house.    I  can  with  confidence  recommend  this." 


LnCULIA  GRATISSIMA. 

The  sweet  fragrance  and  pretty  rose  colouring  of 
the  Lueulia  remind  us  of  the  approach  of  winter. 
Mrs.  Tatton,  Wythenshawe,  Northenden,  Cheshire, 
sends  several  remarkably  tine  fl«jwering  shoots, 
which  flood  the  room  with  their  peifume.  Our 
correspondent  also  kindly  sends  a  photograph  of 
the  Lueulia,  and  we  hope  to  reproduce  i  his  shortly. 
Mrs.  Tatton  writes:  "  The  Lueulia  flowers  beauti- 
fully planted  out  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  the 
fact  of  its  flowering  at  this  time  of  year  and  the 
flowers  being  very  sweet  make  it  a  valuable  plant 
to  grow." 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

December  S.  —  National  Ciirv  santhemum 
Society's  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace  (two  days)  ; 
L'  eds  Chrj'santhemum  Show  (three  da_\s). 

December  10. — National  Rose  Societv's  Annual 
Meeting  at  3  30  p.m.  and  Dinner  at  5.30  p.m., 
Hotel  Windsor. 

December  15. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting,  Drill  Hall,  Westminster  ;  Hot tioultural 
Club  usual  Monthly  Dinner  ;  Discussion  opened  by 
Mr.  George  Bunyard. 

Pomolog'ical    Congress   in    Nop- 

mandy.  —  M.  Cliarles  Ballet,  of  Troves,  France, 
writes  that  the  Association  Frainj-tise  Pomologique 
Cidricole  held  its  twentieth  session  recently  at 
Bernay  in  Normandy.  There  were  2,700  collections 
of  cider  fruits,  and  hundreds  of  bottles  of  cider. 
Conferences  were  held  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
Apple,  insects  and  diseases,  cider  making,  &c. 
The  prix  d'honneur  was  awarded  to  M.  Baltet  for 
his  works  on  pomology,  and  for  his  efforts  in 
helping  to  distribute  the  best  varieties.  The  next 
session  will  be  held  at  Vitri?  in  Brittany. 

A  general  view  of  tlie  g-eniis  Pinus. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  of 
London,  on  the  19lh  ult..  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters, 
F  Pv  S  ,  F  L  S.,  gave  an  abstract  of  his  paper  "A 
General  View  of  the  Genus  Pinus,"  which  was 
illustrated  by  specimens  of  cones  and  lantern- 
slides.  He  stated  that  the  object  of  the  paper 
was  to  discuss  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
characters  made  use  of  in  discriminating  the 
various  species  of  Pinus,  and  to  supply  additional 
points  of  distinction  derived  from  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  leaf  and  other  sources.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  tegumentary,  mechanical,  and 
other  leaf-tissues,  to  the  position  ot  the  resin- 
canals,  the  number  of  cells  in  the  endoderm-layer, 
the  shape  of  the  central  half-c\  linder  or 
"  meristele,"  the  simple  or  branched  condition  of 
the  fibro-vascular,  bundle,  &c.  A  comparison  was 
made  in  m.iny  cases  between  the  perf*-cted  structure 
of  the  adult  foliage,  and  in  the  imperfectly 
developed  arrangement  in  the  cotjledons  and  in 
the  primordial  leaves.  By  the  aid  of  the 
"characters"  above  mentioned,  together  with 
those  derived  from  the  bud-scales,  the  number  of 
leaves  in  the  fascicle,  the  conformation  of  the  male 
flowers,  and  of  the  cones  and  cone-scales,  the 
author  has  framed  an  analytical  table  of  the  species, 
which,  although  mainly  artificial,  may  be  of 
assistance  hereafter,  in  facilitating  the  determina- 
tion of  the  species,  and  in  arranging  them  in 
more  natural  groups.  The  two  inmn  divisions 
adopted  are  the  thin-scaled  Pines  or  Tenuisquamse, 
and  the  thick-scaled  Pines  or  CraBsi^quam8e, 
according  to  the  relative  thickness  of  the  cone- 
scales.  With  these  are  associated  so  many  other 
differences  i  hat  the  groups  in  question  appear  to  be 
natural.  Further  sub-divisions  are  founded  on  the 
points  of  distinction  previously  mentioned.  Notes 
are  supplied  relating  to  each  of  the  seventy  or  more 
species,  and  intended  to  be  complimentary  to  the 
descriptions  already  published.  Bibliographical 
details  and  references  to  figures  are  given  when 
deemed  desirable.  In  the  discusi-ion  which 
followed,  Mr.  A  C.  Seward,  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Worsdell,  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  Dr.  A.  Henry, 
and  the  president  took  part,  Dr.  Masters  replying 
to  the  various  questions  which  had  been  put. 
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Copydalis    thalictpifolia.— As  a  good 

rock  garden  plant  in  llie  open  this  comparative 
novelty  lias  been  referred  to  more  than  once  of 
late.  I  lately  saw  it,  however,  in  the  large  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew,  covering  a  huge  block  of  stone 
at  the  corner  of  a  pathway.  The  placing  of  this 
species  in  this  position  was  a  happy  thought,  the 
extending  lobes  uf  the  leaves  draping  the  rock  in  a 
very  graceful  way  all  round,  the  central  portion 
still  sludiU'd  with  flowering  spikes. 

Tibouchina  macpantha.— This  lovely 

autunin-floweriMg  plant  has  been  always  well  grown 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  yet  I  think  this 
year  it  is  flowering  more  freely  than  ever.  The 
largest  plant  seems  as  though  it  had  been  given  its 
head  more  than  the  rest,  with  greater  freedom  of 
growth  and  flowering  as  the  result.  It  is  far  belter 
known  to  many  as  Lasiandra  macranlha.  Does 
this  species  enjoy  cloudy,  sunless  seasons,  as  it 
is  now  flowering  so  well  at  Kew  ?  It  would  not 
appear  so  by  an  account  I  lately  heard  of  the  great 
flowering  and  richness  of  colour  when  grown  in 
Italy,  and  where  the  plant  is  freely  used  in  the 
open  in  summer.  Here  in  England  a  greenhouse 
treatment  suits  it  well,  and  with  some  freedom  for 
root  action. 

Saxifpag'a  FOPtunei.— It  was  recently 
stateil  lliat  tins  tine  plant  was  quite  hardy  in  the 
open,  not  far  from  Loiidon,  I  believe.  I  have  had 
the  species  killed  outright  more  than  once  at 
Tooting,  and  also  at  Hampton.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  the  summit  of  Svdenhani  Hill,  not  far  from  the 
north  tower  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  species  cer- 
tainly came  through  ihe  winter.  Its  subsequent 
behaviour  was  not  in  its  favour.  In  Cheshire  the 
plant  was  killed  outright  when  left  on  a  small 
raised  rockery.  These  experiences  do  not  show 
that  it  is  reliable  out  of  doors  generally.  Recently 
at  Ryde  it  was  among  the  most  telling  and 
attractive  of  plants  in  flower,  12  inches  to 
15  inches  high  and  as  mui'h  across.  Thus  seen  it 
was  a  most  desirable  subject  for  September  and 
October  blooming.  —  E.  .J. 

A  ppolifiC  Apaucapia.— In  the  garden 
of  J.  K  Pease,  E-q  ,  W'oodcote,  Weybridge,  there 
is  at  present  an  Araucaria  imbricata  carryintr  from 
thirtv  to  forty  large  cones.  It  is  a  tree  from  30  feet 
to  40  feel  hiyh,  and  the  seeds— some  of  which  have 
been  submitted  to  me — are  fertile.  It  is,  therefore, 
certain  that  it  has  been  fertilised  by  pollen  of  a 
male  tree  in  the  vicinity,  but  it  is  most  remaikable 
that  it  should  fruit  so  freely  in  such  an  inclement 
summer.  This  may  be  due  to  the  previous  hot 
summers  we  have  experienced,  which  als'^  probably 
applies  to  the  Bamboos,  which  have  flowered  so 
freely  this  year.  It  appears  to  be  an  erroneous 
idea  that  the  tree  dies  after  producing  such  a 
quantity  of  cones,  but  from  experience  of  other 
species  of  Araucaria,  such  as  A.  Bidwilli  and  A. 
excelsa,  and  from  information  I  have  obtained,  it 
is  not  the  case,  though  it  is  oidy  natural  that  such 
a  buiden  upon  the  tree  would  check  their  growth 
for  a  time.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
other  trees  are  fruiting,  as  X  have  also  heard  of 
another  tree  just  showing  small  cones. — F.  W.  S., 
Wfyliridye. 

The  Royal  Hopticultupal  Society 
and    a    hoPticultupal    college. —  I'he 

paragraphs  that  have  been  going  the  round  of  the 
general  papers  relating  to  certain  proposals  made 
to  the  council  of  this  society  by  the  Surrey 
Education  Committee  as  representing  itself  and 
probably  other  educational  bodies,  need  give  no 
aoncern  to  the  Fellows  of  the  R.H.S.  It  was  but 
partially  known  that  when  it  was  proposed  to 
purchase  the  site  for  a  garden  offered  at  Limpsfield 
the  Surrey  Education  Committee  then  offered  to 
establish  in  ccmjunction  with  it  a  horticultural 
college  in  the  Caxton  Home  adjoining.  As  the 
proposed  purchase  fell  through  the  college  proposal 
also  fell  ihiiaiuh.  Now  that  the  Wisley  Garden 
is  that  of  the  R  lyal  Horticultural  Society,  an  offer 
of  a  similar  nature  has  been  made,  the  college  being 
not  a  residential  one,  adapted  only  to  the  needs  of 
out-students,  to  be  erected  on  land  adjoining  the 
gardens,  and  to  include  scientific  laboratories  and 
other  appliances,  and  constructed  to  accommo 
date  about  fifty  youths.  Now  that  Stanley 
College  has  been  closed  to  young  men  Wye  College 


in  the  south  at  least  seems  to  be  the  only  similar 
training  institution  for  horticulture  open.  But 
that  college  is  more  properly  only  of  an  agricul- 
tural nature,  and  horticulture,  in  its  widest  sense, 
cannot  be  taught  in  it.  The  aim  of  the  county 
authorities  is  to  utilise  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  some  extent  as  a  practice 
ground  for  the  students,  especially  as  there  will  be 
at  Wisley  ample  room  for  demonstrative  work  in 
all  the  chief  branches  of  horticulture.  Naturally, 
to  that  end  the  council  will  have  to  make  very 
ample  provision  of  material  and  of  instructional 
ability,  as  that  must  be  to  students  an  element  of 
the  highest  importance.  It  will  not  do  to  turn 
students  loose  in  a  garden  to  pick  up  such  infor- 
mation as  they  can  haphazard.  For  that  reason  it 
will  be  of  the  first  importance  that  the  existing 
capability  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  be  greatly 
strengthened.  But  then  just  as  the  garden  is 
rendered  all  the  more  instructional  and  its  demon- 
strations are  of  a  practical  kind,  so  will  the  society 
and  the  Fellows  benefit.  Naturally,  the  council 
will  have  to  take  great  care  that  they  incur  no 
undue  pecuniary  responsibility  in  connexion  with 
the  college  scheme,  as  that  is  of  necessity  a  purely 
subsidiary  object,  anfl  not  that  of  the  society  or 
such  as  hitherto  has  been  the  object  of  a  great 
practical  and  trial  garden.  If  it  should  result  in 
the  proposed  college  being  established  it  is  hoped 
that  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  hand  over  its  own  students  to  the 
college  and  for  furnishing  its  nee<lful  labour 
employ  hoiid-fide  workers.  Naturally,  the  housing 
of  some  filty  students  in  so  sparsely  populated  a 
district  as  Wisley  is  may  well  be  a  matter  of 
concern.  Still,  it  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  that 
youths  with  bicycles  can  now  travel  to  Ripley, 
Cobhani,  Ockham,  Esher,  Weybridge,  or  neigh- 
bouring districts  with  comparative  ease.  Other 
local  needs  private  enterprise  would  doubtless  soon 
sufiplv. — F.  R    H.  S. 

Jubilee    of    the     Hopto- Agpicul- 
tupal    Society     of    Piedmont.  —  This 

society  will  in  M.ty,  1904,  celebrate  its  Jubilee  by 
holding  a  grand  international  horticultural  exhibi- 
tion in  Turin.  An  international  committee  of 
honour  has  been  appointed.  The  Dowager-Queen 
of  Italy  is  the  patron,  and  the  Duke  of  Aosta  the 
president  of  the  committee.  Many  gentlemen 
connected  with  horticulture  in  Italy  and  on  the 
Continent  have  been  nominated  members  of  this 
committee,  among  whom  are  the  following,  viz.  : 
B-lgian  horticulture  is  represented  by  the  Comle 
K.-rchove  de  Denterghem,  the  President  of  the 
Ro\al  B  tanical  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Ghent, 
M.  Ernest  Fierens,  secretary  of  the  same  society, 
and  M  Lucien  Linden  ;  France  is  represented  by 
M.  Viger,  the  president  of  the  National  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  France.  M.  Abel  Chatenay, 
secretary  of  the  same.  M.  Ed.  Andre  of  the  Bex'ue 
Horticoh,  M.  Henri  Martinet  of  Lt  Jardin,  M. 
Ph.  Rivoire,  secretary  of  the  French  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  M.  Albert  Truffaut,  and 
M.  Maurice  L.  de  Vilmorin  ;  England  has  for 
her  representatives  Lord  Redesdale,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters,  Mr.  Har- 
man  Pa\  ne.  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  ;  M.  Henry 
Correvon  of  Geneva  represents  Switzerland  ;  anil 
Germany  is  represented  by  Herr  Max  Kolb.  A 
liberal  schedule  of  prizes,  comprising  289  classes, 
has  just  been  issued,  and  there  is  every  probability 
of  a  very  fine  display.  The  executive  committee 
has  for  its  secretary  Comm.  Av.  Paul  Palestrina, 
and  all  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
4,  Rue  Stampatori,  Turin. 

Pompon  Chpysanthemums  at 

Hig'hg'ate.  —  It  was  my  privilege  a  few  days 
ago  uj  call  upon  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk  of  Sonthwood 
House  Gardens,  Highgate,  where  the  Pompons  are 
regarded  with  the  greatest  favour.  For  many 
years  this  excellent  cultivator  has  cared  for  a 
charming  selection  of  these  flowers,  and  when 
well  done  they  are  exceedingly  interesting 
and  attractive.  For  many  years,  ton,  Mr.  Turk 
has  achieved  considerable  notoriety  as  an  exhibitor 
of  the  Pompons.  Coarseness  this  season  has  been 
an  unknown  quantity,  the  flowers  being  devoid  of 
those  characteristics  that  detract  from  their  value. 
The  blooms  were  not  too  large,  as  is  sometimes  the 


case  with  rigidly-disbudded  flowers,  their  form 
was  exquisite,  and  the  colours  bright  and  pleasing. 
Purple  flowers  were  splendidly  represented  by 
Comle  de  Morny,  deep  rose  by  Pygmalion,  blush  rose 
by  Rosinante,  and  soft  rose-tinted  salmon  and  gold 
by  the  unrivalled  blooms  of  Osiris.  Black  Douglas, 
which  is  really  a  rich  dark  crimson,  was  in  fine 
form  ;  Rubra  Perfecta,  a  magenta-crimson,  is  a 
bloom  of  much  charm  ;  and  Perle  des  Beaut^s,  a 
deep  crimson,  although  rather  later  than  the 
other,  is  a  handsome  Pompon.  President,  a  very 
old  dark  rosy  crimson  flower,  has  been  a  splendid 
colour  this  season,  and  much  valued  in  consequence. 
White  sorts  were  represented  by  Maid  of  Kent,  a 
refined  flower,  and  Mile.  Martha,  still  very  highly 
regarded.  There  is  no  better  yellow  Pompon  than 
William  Westlake,  the  plant  being  free  flowering 
and  robust  ;  and  another  yellow,  of  different  form, 
is  La  Vogue.  Nellie  Rainford,  buS'-yellow  ;  Prince 
of  Orange,  light  orange-amber;  and  Mile.  Elise 
Dordan,  the  globular  Pompon  of  a  pleasing  shade  of 
soft  lilac-pink,  were  all  in  fine  form.  For  decora- 
tive uses  Mr.  Turk  grows  a  quantity  of  the  small- 
flowered  singles,  such  as  Miss  Mary  Anderson  and 
Rose  Pink,  and  very  useful  they  are  for  the 
purpose.  The  Japanese  sorts,  which  cannot  be 
described  in  detail  in  this  brief  note,  were  much 
better  than  usual,  and  created  a  fine  display.  The 
plants  are  housed  under  exceptional  difiioulties, 
and  the  wonder  is  the  results  are  so  good. — D.  C. 


ROUND  ABOUT  A  GARDEN. 


BlEDS   FOE  THE  WiNTEE. 

Tho.=!E  who  think,  with  me,  that  half  the 
charm  of  a  garden  in  winter  and  early  spring 
consi.sts  in  its  bird  life  should  remember,  now 
that  the  birds  are  on  the  move,  that  if  you 
wish  to  attract  them  in  larger  numbers  to 
your  garden  for  the  winter  now  is  the  time  to 
show  them  that  it  is  a  good  place  for  food.  In 
other  words,  now  is  the  psychical  moment  to 
spread  your  bird-tables  with  such  viands  as 
appear  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  all  the  visitors 
whom  you  wish  to  encourage. 

To  Keep  off  the  Spareow. 
The  first  difficulty  which  at  once  occurs  to 
most  of  us  is  how  to  prevent  the  omnivorous 
sjiarrow  from  .assembling  in  dozens  to  eat 
everything  up  before  your  eyes.  The  sparrow 
has  very  few  human  friends,  and  the  mure  you 
like  to  observe  other  birds  around  you  the  less 
you  get  to  like  the  sparrow.  In  one  of  his 
bo(  ks  Mr.  Hudson,  a  well  known  literary  bird- 
lover,  says  of  the  sparrow  that  he  has  "got 
into  the  habit  of  not  noticing  that  bird  "  ;  and 
the  habit  is  a  common  one.  When,  however, 
you  have  spread  a  feast  for  robins  and  tom- 
tits and  your  other  little  friends,  you  cannot 
help  noticing  the  sparrow  if  a  jostling  crowd 
of  him  assemble  round  the  food  and  gobble  it 
up  as  quickly  as  they  can. 

The  Magic  String. 
Hence  the  primary  necessity  in  establishing 
a  bird-table,  even  if  it  is  only  a  spot  on  the 
lawn  opposite  the  window,  is  to  keep  off  the 
sparrows.  There  is  no  unkindne.ss  in  this, 
because  the  sparrow  is  a  brainy,  hard-billed, 
audacious  and  omnivorous  bird,  who  very 
seldom  feels  the  real  pinch  of  hard  times  ;  and, 
if  he  should  be  really  hungry,  you  may  rest 
a.ssured  that  he  will  get  his  share  ol  your  food 
then.  It  is  only  his  suspicion  and  cunning 
which  enable  you  to  keep  him  away  from  the 
table  in  ordinary  time.s,  because  he  is  the  only 
bird  who  has  lived  at  clo.^e  quarters  and  on 
bad  terms  with  man  long  enough  to  understand 
that  a  piece  of  string  or  thin  wire  may  mean  a 
trap.  So  you  can  either  suspetid  your  table  by 
the  corners  upon  strings,  connected  with  each 
other  by  another  string  which  thus  passes 
round   the  table   about  5  inches  or  6  inches 
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above  it  ;  or,  if  the  table  is  on  the  ground,  you 
need  only  run  a  similar  string  round  it, 
suppcited  by  uprights. 

Man  and  the  Sparrow. 

In  time,  especially  if  the  weather  is  severe 
or  snow  falls,  some  of  the  sparrows,  notably 
the  finest  of  the  cock  birds,  will  risk  the  perils 
of  the  string  and  dart  under  it  to  snatch  food 
hurriedly  from  the  table  ;  but  by  that  time 
your  purpose  of  attracting  the  other  birds  will 
have  been  executed,  and  one  does  not  grudge 
even  the  sparrow  the  necessaries  of  life  in  bad 
times.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  food  is  nut 
protected,  he  will  at  once  constitute  him.self 
the  autocrat  of  the  breakfast-table  ;  and  every 
morning  you  will  see  groups  of  idle  sparrows, 
calmly  waiting  until  you  shall  replenish  the 
table,  and  not  attempting  to  do  anything  for 
a  living.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  human 
nature  in  a  sparrow  ;  and  perhaiis  our  dislikn 
for  him — though,  of  course,  he  lias  some  good 
friends— is,  like  our  natural  antipathy  to  the 
monkey,  based  largely  upon  his  resemblance  to 
ourselves. 

Food  for  the  Tits. 

Some  of  our  most  delightful  bird  visitors 
can  fortunately  be  catered  for  in  ways  which 
put  the  clumsy  sparrow  out  of  court  from  the 
outset.  Occasionally,  indeed,  you  may  see  a 
very  ambitious  sparrow  hanging  nervously 
upon  a  large  lump  of  food  which  you  have 
suspended  from  a  string  ;  but  in  this  case  his 
courage  and  agility  deserve  reward,  and  there 
is  no  fear  that  he  will  be  able  to  monopolise 
the  food.  For  whatever  you  hang  up  belongs 
to  the  tits.  It  is  almost  absurd  to  see  a  blue- 
tit  which  spies  the  hanging  object  from  the 
other  side  of  the  lawn  come  flying  straight  as 
a  bullet  at  it,  and  sticking  to  it  like  a  dab  of 
mud.  Scarcely  anything  comes  anjiss  to  these 
cheery  little  mites  in  grey  and  green,  blue, 
yellow,  black  and  white,  and  olive. 

Great-tit  and  Blue-tit. 
For  the  colouring  of  the  tits  is  as  pretty  as 
their  ways,  and,  as  they  come  in  ordt-r  of  size 
to  the  swinging  banquet,  one  can  hardly  decide 
which  one  likes  the  best.  The  great-tit— only 
relatively  great,  since  he  scarcely  equals  a 
sparrow  in  size— with  his  bold  black  and  white 
face,  greenish  blue  body,  atid  yellow  breast 
with  central  stripe  of  black  (by  the  width  of 
this  you  can  tell  the  male  from  the  fenialt- )  is 
of  course  the  handsomest ;  but  when  he  has 
flown  away,  .^atisfled  lor  the  munient,  and  his 
place  his  been  tnken  before  the  f.  od  stopped 
twiddling  by  a  blue-tit,  you  think  that  the 
general  hue  of  bright  blue,  delicately  contrast- 
ing with  the  whitish  face  and  pale  yellow 
breast,  is  a  daintier  combination.  The  blue- 
tit  is  more  bri^k  and  perky  in  his  altitudes, 
too,  and  an  unrivalled  acrobat. 

"The  Nun." 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  at  fir.'^t  to  understand  why 
the  blue-tit  should  be  known  over  a  great 
pait  of  the  country  as  the  "  nun  "  ;  for  there  is 
no  si)in  of  anything  saintly  or  demure  about 
his  ordinary  carriage,  which  is  as  often  upside 
down  as  otherwise— by  no  means  a  nun-like 
deportment  But  if,  while  he  is  feeding,  a 
rival  »it  appeals  on  the  scene,  you  will  see  an 
extraordi.ary  change  come  over  the  little 
bird's  aspect.  His  bine  crown  is  flattened 
down  till  it  apptars  only  a  thin  daik  lineabove 
the  whitish  face,  whidi  is  hIso  strniglitly  ruled 
by  anotlier  thin  line  backwards  from  the  eyes. 
Then,  as  the  bird  faces  you,  its  cmiouslv 
severe  expression,  combined  «ith  these  straighi 
lines  on  the  upper  part  of  its  pale  face, 
produces  an  absurd  resemblance  to  a  nun  ot 
austere  countenance. 


Other  Tits. 

After  the  blue-tit  comes  the  coal-tit,  a  lively 
little  imp  in  black  and  white,  olive  and  butt', 
so  marked  a  contrast  to  the  others  that  you 
are  almost  inclined  to  think  him  the  prettiest 
of  the  three.  Most  conspicuous  and  curious 
of  his  markings  is  the  broad  white  .streak  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  by  this  you  may 
always  distinguish  him  from  the  marsh-tit, 
which  in  some  gardens  takes  precedence  of 
him  on  the  strength  of  an  extra  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  fighting  measure.  The  marsh-tit  has 
a  plain  unbroken  crown  of  black,  and  to  this 
resemblance  to  the  blackcap  we  owe  most  of 
the  reports  of  that  warbler  remaining  with  us 
for  the  winter.  Very  rarely  a  fifth  tit,  and  the 
nicest  of  them  all,  the  tiny,  tittering,  long- 
tailed  tit,  will  come  to  the  bird-table,  so 
freely  attended  by  his  cousins  ;  but  it  is  a  joy 
to  see  him  anywhere  in  the  garden,  looking 
almost  more  like  a  feathered  drumstick  than  a 
bird,  wiih  his  wee  body  and  long  tail.  Only 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Spey  can  you  reasonably 
hope  to  see  the  quaint  little  crested  tit,  while 
the  attempt  to  discover  the  willow-tit,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  marsh  -  tit,  the 
European  coal-tit,  with  slaty-blue  back  instead 
of  olive  brown,  as  in  our  common  British  kind, 
and  the  vvhite-headed,  long-tailed  tit  may  be 
left  to  experts. 

With  the  great-tit,  the  blue-tit,  the  mar.sh- 
tit,  and  the  coal  tit,  or  even  with  any  two  or 
three  of  them,  you  will  never  lack  something 
pretty  to  watch  in  the  garden  all  through  the 
dreary  days  of  winter  if  you  only  take  the 
trouble  to  hang  up  something  for  them.  The 
more  it  twiddles,  and  the  nearer  you  hang  it 
to  your  window  the  greater  will  be  your 
amusement  ;  and  you  may  as  well  consult  your 
own  desires  in  the  matter,  because  to  the  tits 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  comiilete  indift'erence 
where  or  how  it  is  hung.  They  will  find  it 
out  anywhere,  and  come  to  it  without  fear 
or  shyness  all  day  long.  E.  Iv.  R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE   WARREN    HOUSE,    STANMORE. 

IF  one  may  judge  from  this  sea.son's  display 
of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  made  in 
the  spaciijus  show-house  in  the  gardens 
here,  growers  ami  exhibitors  will  have 
to  look  to  their  laurels  in  the  future 
Mr.  C.  J.  Ellis  has  thrown  himself  with 
energy  into  Chrysanthemum  culture,  and  in 
consequence  has  surpas.sed  any  previous  effort  of 
the  knid.  Noble  and  hand.sonie  blooms  of  new 
and  choice  sorts  were  to  be  met  with  on  every  hand, 
and  many  of  them  were  remaikable  for  their  size. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  the  blooms  were  coarse, 
as  hy  a  wise  system  of  bud  selection  the  blooms  had 
developed  in  good  form.  Like  many  olhur  establish- 
ments, the  blooms  here  were  giving  evidence  of 
damping,  and  with  such  prodigious  specimens  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them 
in  such  a  season  as  ihe  present.  This  is  a  difficulty 
that  will  be  obviated  anotherjear,  and  then  results 
will  probably  speak  for  themselves.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  our  visit  we  were  plea.sed  to  see  such  fine 
bloi'ms  of  the  new  Henry  Perkins,  a  bloom  of  a 
glowing  crimson  colour,  and  enormous  length  of 
peial.  Grand,  also,  were  the  flowers  of  W.  R. 
Church,  and  grouped  alonjisidB  were  some  of  the 
tine.st  flowers  of  Miss  Eveljn  Douglas,  than  which 
I  here  is  no  nmre  reliiied  rosy  mauve  Japanese 
(lower.  F.  S.  Vallis,  the  lovely  yellow  of  glorious 
'orni,  was  in  e.xcellent  condition  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  massive-looking  blooms  of 
Mrs,  Barklay,  Lord  Ludlow,  and  tJeneral  Hutton. 
There  were  blooms  that  would  have  oulrivalled 
iriany  s-  en  at  the  exhiliiiions  ;  and  of  Auslralie  and 
lis  chaste  white  sport.  Herrewege,  there  were  phe- 
nomenal examples.     Exmoulh  Crimson,  Godfiej 'a 


Pride,  Mrs.  J.  I.  Thornycroft,  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Emmerton  was  a  quartet  with  which  any  one  might 
be  proud  ot.  PImily  Towers  is  not  so  large  as  some 
other  sorts,  yet  it  is  a  very  refined  flower.  Other 
good  blooms  were  Miss  E.  Pilkinglon,  Charles 
Davis,  Lily  Mounlford,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  and 
Dolly  Glide,  and  these  were  frequently  in  evidence. 
We  saw  some  excellent  examples  of  incurved 
varieties,  Charles  H.  Curtis  and  Baron  Hirsch, 
the  former  being  of  wonderful  depth.  In  all  there 
were  some  2,000  plants,  which  included  a  larg& 
number  of  decorative  Japanese  and  singles,  growrk 
for  cutting  and  other  uses,  and  the  display  promised 
to  continue  till  the  turn  of  the  year.  Every 
encouragementin  the  embellishment  of  thenumerous 
glass  houses  is  given  by  the  generous  proprietor, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Bischoffsheim  ;  and  at  this  season  the 
Chrysanthemum  plays  an  important  part. 


THE   MONKHAMS,   WOODFORD. 

For  some  years  past  the  handsome  blooms  of  the 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  that  have  emanated 
from  these  gardens  have  gained  enviable  notoriety 
for  Mr.  R,  Kenyon,  the  capable  grower,  and  from 
what  we  saw  of  the  display  before  any  flowers  were- 
cut  for  the  shows,  we  doubt  whether  a  better 
lot  were  ever  forthcoming  from  this  source. 
In  all,  there  were  about  600  plants,  and  each 
one  is  grown  to  produce  exhibition  blooms.  On 
the  occasion  of  our  visit  some  hours  were  spent  in 
inspecting  the  flowers,  which  were  almost  finished 
and  ready  for  the  show,".  What  impressed  me 
most  of  all  was  the  great  height  of  many  of  the 
plants.  In  almost  every  instance  it  was  necessary 
to  mount  steps  to  be  in  a  position  to  fully  appreciate 
the  flowers.  Failures  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  seldom  have  we  seen  such  a  uniform 
lot  of  magnificent  exhibition  Japanese  varieties. 
Mr,  Kenyon  is  fortunate  in  having  so  much  glass 
available  for  housing  his  plants,  for,  in  addition  to 
a  range  of  vineries,  a  spacious  glass  structure, 
specially  built  for  the  Chrysanthemum  display, 
atiords  ample  room  to  house  the  plants  without 
in  the  least  crowding  them.  Damping  has  been 
generally  prevalent  during  the  current  season,  but 
except  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockelt,  the 
collection  here  has  been  remarkably  free  from  such 
troubles.  This  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
care  exercised  in  the  watering,  and  also  to  a  capital 
system  of  ventilation.  Mr.  Kenyon  kept  his  plants 
on  the  "dry  side"  when  the  blooms  were  well 
developed,  and  to  a  careful  inspection  of  each  plant 
regarding  the  supplies  of  moisture  during  the  later 
period  of  their  development  may  be  attributed  his 
success  in  avoiding  damping.  In  many  cases  the 
blooms  were  quite  phenomenal  in  size  and  colour, 
and  it  is  also  pleasing  to  relate  that  they  were 
devoid  of  coarseness.  It  only  seems  a  year  or  two 
since  the  trio  representing  Viviand  Morel,  Charles 
Davis,  and  Lady  Hanham — truly  a  wonderful 
family  of  plants — were  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory, 
and  except  for  an  occasional  bloom  of  more  than 
ordinary  quality,  not  one  of  them  will  stand  with 
the  more  modern  introductions.  Thus  it  was  that 
these  old  and  tried  sorts  were  eclipsed  by  the 
giants  of  to-day,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that 
the  glorious  trio  just  referred  to  will  be  less 
frequently  heard  of  each  succeeding  season.  Of 
the  more  no'.eworthy  Japanese  novelties  in  this 
collection  we  must  mention  Bessie  Godfre3',  a  large 
and  handsome  yellow  of  good  colour;  Mrs.  George 
Mileham,  magnificent  both  in  colour  and  petal; 
Godfrey's  Pride,  a  carmine-crimson  of  wondrous 
colour  and  splendid  petal.  Another  good  crimson 
is  Exmoulh  Rival,  and  this  was  a  striking  flower. 
Mr.  Kenyon  had  some  excellent  blooms  of  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Pockett,  which  plant  should  be  struck  late, 
say  January,  and  first  crown  buds  secured.  These 
are  less  likely  to  damp  than  those  from  a  second 
crown  bud  selection.  The  specimens  of  F.  S.  Vallis 
were  very  fine.  The  brilliant  crimson-scarlet  of 
George  Penford  impressed  one  with  the  value  of 
its  handsome  bloimis  for  exhibition,  and  the 
gloriously  rich  yellow  flower  of  Mrs.  Greenfield 
stamps  this  sort  as  unsurpassed  for  the  earlier 
November  shows.  The  immense  incurved  Japanese 
blooms  of  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli  were  finishing 
splendidly,  and    no    doubt    would  be    often    seen 
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subsequently.  Specially  good,  too,  were  numerous 
examples  of  the  deep  and  richly-coloured  W.  R. 
Church.  This  variety  was  met  with  in  various 
stages  of  development,  and  in  beautiful  form.  Of 
Mafeking  Hero  there  was  a  goodly  array  of  exhibi- 
tion blooms  of  high  quality  ;  and  of  the  massively- 
built  yellow  blooms  of  j.  R.  Upton  there  were 
phenomenal  examples  of  cultural  skill.  It  is 
impossible  in  this  brief  notice  to  do  justice  to  this 
grand  display  of  exhibition  blooms,  sufBce  it  to 
say  that  the  collection  as  a  whole  was  a  splendid 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  system  of 
culture  fol  ;«ed  here.  1*.  C 


THE  PICOTEE,  WHITE  AND 
YELLOW  GROUND. 

(Contimied    from   page    SSO.) 

Another  quite  new  type  produced  at  Hayes  are 
the  varieties  with  broad  crimson  margins.  The 
best  of  these  are  Mazarin,  Othello,  and  Dal- 
keith. Some  of  the  very  choicest  of  the  most 
recent  date  are  :  Mr.s.  Walter  Heriot,  with  rose- 
coloured  margin  ;  Acme,  ro.se-red  ;  Mrs.  Fo.x- 
Pitt  has  large  flowers,  with  reddish  purple 
margin  ;  Aladdin  has  a  broad  margin  of  puri)le ; 
Merry  Duchess,  rose  -  red  margin  ;  Astarte, 
medium  edge  of  reddish  purple ;  anil  Lady 
Avebury,  a  fine  variety  with  margin  of  light 
red.  The.se  are  the  latest  introductions,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  list  of  twenty-five  of  the 
best  older  varieties ;  all  of  them  are  from  the 
Hayes  seed-beds  :  Alcinous,  purple  margin  ; 
Aldeboran,  rosy  scarlet ;  Amphion,  rose-red  ; 
Argosy,  rich  scarlet ;  Borderer,  bright  red  ; 
Caracci,  rose ;  Childe  Harold,  deep  rose  ; 
Daniel  Defoe,  rose-red  ;  Empress  Eugenie, 
rose  ;  Evelyn,  bright  rose  ;  Gertrude,  rose-red  ; 
Glee  Maiden,  clear  rose  ;  Hesperia,  rosy  lilac  ; 
Lady  Bristol,  deep  red  ;  Lady  St.  ( )swald, 
bright  red;  Lauzan,  purple;  Mrs.  Durrant, 
deep  red  ;  Mrs.  Tremayue,  scarlet ;  Mohican, 
I'osy  red  ;  Onda,  dee))  rose  ;  Pamela,  rosy  lilac  ;  | 
Professor,  scarlet ;  Voltaire,  rose  ;  Wanderer, 
rosy  red  ;  Pilgrim,  red  ;  and  Xerxes,  deep  rose.  \ 
The  colours,  of  course,  describe  the  margins  ' 
only,  and  these  are  of  various  widths, 
narrow,  medium,  and  heavy  included. 
Culture. 
The  culture  of  the  Picotee  does  not 
•dilfer  materially  from  that  of  the  Car- 
nation. They  are  supposed  by  many 
to  be  tender  plants  which  do  not 
succeed  well  in  the  open  garden.  The 
varieties  in  cultivation  before  Prince 
of  Orange  came  into  existence  were 
•certainly  of  very  poor  constitution, 
but  to  the  progeny  of  that  variety 
and  careful  selection  we  owe  the 
vigorous  constitutioned  varieties 
named  above.  The  white  ground  varie- 
ties as  a  rule  lack  vigour,  but  all  of 
them  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  in 
the  open  garden,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  most  vigorous  plants  of 
the  white  ground  Picotees  I  have  ever 
seen  were  grown  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland  in  cottage  gardens. 
They  plant  them  out  early  in  Novem- 
ber. By  that  time  the  layers  are  well 
rooted,  and  the  plants  are  established 
before  se%'ere  frosts  set  in.  I  think 
October  the  best  month.  In  my  low 
lying  garden  of  heavy  clay  I  find  it 
is  best  to  plant  out  in  spring.  For 
spring  ]ilanting  we  pot  up  the  lajers 
in  small  flower-pots,  and  they  are 
sheltered  during  winter  in  garden 
frames.  In  this  position  they  require 
to  be  kept  free  from  green  fly  by 
fumigating  and   also    from   decaying 


leaves.  If  spot  or  rust  appears  on  the  leaves 
it  is  best  to  cut  them  oti'.  March  is  the  best 
month  to  plant  out.  The  bed  should  be 
well  prepared  by  having  been  well  forked 
over  in  fine  day  ;  better  not  to  touch 
it  when  the  surface  is  wet,  and  select  the 
first  fine  weather  when  the  ground  is  fairly 
dry  to  plant  out.  An  open  position  is  best. 
High  winds  inflict  less  damage  than  they  do 
most  other  things.  As  soon  as  dry  weather 
.sets  in,  in  May  mulch  the  surface  of  the  beds 
with  decayed  manure.  This  prevents  evapora- 
tion, and  if  June  and  July  are  dry  months  give 
a  good  watering  once  a  week  in  heavy  soil,  and 
twice  if  the  soil  is  sandy.  It  must,  however, 
be  freely  admitted  that  the  finest  Carnation 
blooms  are  obtained  from  plants  grown  in 
pots  and  placed  under  a  glass  shelter  of  some 
kind.  A  greenhouse  is  generally  available  for 
this  purpose.  What  are  greenhouses  usually 
filled  with  in  July?  The  answer  is:  Scarlet 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  and  other  soft-wooded 
plants,  whereas  mo.st  of  these  things  do  nuich 
better  planted  out  of  doors.  Surely  a  houseful 
of  Carnations  is  preferable  to  such  common 
easily-grown  yilants.  It  is  a  matter  for  the 
individual  to  decide.     I  prefer  Carnation.s. 

The  autunm  treatment  of  the  plants  is 
exactly  the  same  as  if  they  were  intended  to 
be  planted  out.  In  March  they  may  be  re- 
potted, and  it  is  easy  to  overpot  them.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago  I  began  using  pots 
"A  inches  to  8i  inches  in  diameter,  and  left 
oft'  the  use  of  10-inch  and  11-inch,  and  ,so 
successful  was  I  that  I  beat  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Turner  and  the  late  Mr.  Dodwell  in 
competition.  (Alas  !  we  have  to  use  this  term 
in  reference  to  many  of  the  exhibitors  of  those 
days.  The  late  Mr.  Norman  of  Woolwich 
grew  the  white  ground  Picotee  to  perfection. 
His  blooms  were  unsurpassed  and  unsurpass- 
able). Therefore  use  for  two  layers  a  T-i-inch 
pot,  and  for  two  of  the  stronger  layers  STl-inch 
pots.  The  potting  soil  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. I  use  one  of  four  parts  good  fibrous 
yellow  loam,  one  of  decayed  stable  manure, ; 
and  one  of  leaf-mould.     The  best  material  to  I 


I  keep  the  compost  open  is  ground  oyster  shells. 
These    may   be    obtained    ready   pounded   or 

,  ground  up.  See  that  the  soil  is  free  from 
wireworm,  as  one  of  these  pests  may  kill  both 
plants.  Pot  firmly,  and  place  the  plants  in 
frames,  or  they  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  if 
the  work  is  done  late  in  March.  Sticks  must 
be  placed  to  the  plants  early  in  May  or  even 
late  in  April,  and  in  June  take  them  in  under 
glass  and  fumigate  at  once  to  destroy  thrips. 

J.  Douglas. 
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DESIGN. 
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r  ■  ">HE  English  climate  is  often  blamed  for 
the  fact  that  in  our  gardens  one  so 
seldom  finds  a  really  comfortable 
summer-house — or,  as  I  should  prefer 
to  call  it,  out-of-door  sitting-room — 
well-planned,  well-placed,  and  in  daily, 
hourly  use  during  the  warm  months.  Putting 
aside  those  stately  mansions  boasting  immense 
loggias  and  porticoes,  or  elaborate  and  beautiful 
summer-houses  set  in  the  walling  of  ancient 
gardens  (most  of  them  impossible  to  sit  in,  by  the 
wa)'),  and  consiilering  merely  the  average  gardens 
of  ouraverage  friends,  what  do  we  find  on  asummer 
afternoon';  Usually  wecomeon  the  family  camping 
in  a  draughty  verandah,  or  round  (not  in)  a  tent 
or  a  Japanese  umbrella,  or  perhaps  huddled  into  an 
angle  of  the  house  for  shade  and  shelter  from  the 
wind.  Occasionally  we  find  a  rustic  structure  of 
odd  shape,  and  sometimes  a  shed-like  building 
used  as  a  storehouse  for  croquet  mallets  and  garden 
chairs,  while  the  people  who  should  be  enjoying 
its  shelter  prefer  to  bivouac  outside.  Clearly  this 
is  the  fault  of  the  summer-house  and  not  of  the 
climate,  for  in  spite  of  all  the  latter's  vagaries,  people 
do  sit  out  in  their  gardens  a  great  deal  in  England. 
This  being  so,  it  is  odd,  and  very  characteristic  of 
our  national  conservatism,  that  we  have  not  long 
ago  evolved  something  specially  good  in  the  summer- 
house  way.  But  as  we  have  latterly  become  so 
keenly  alive  to  the  delights  which  are  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  even  our  humblest  gardens,  perhaps 
we   shall   also   wake  up  to   the  possibility  of  im- 
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provement  in  one  of  the  pleaaanteBt  aids  to  their 
full  enjoyment. 

The  three  most  important  points  to  be  considered 
in  planning  any  out-of-door  sitting-room  are  shelter 
from  wind  and  sun,  accessibility,  and  size  and 
arrangement.  As  to  the  first,  aspect  is  all-im- 
portant. East,  if  the  situation  is  not  too  much 
exposed,  is  the  best ;  next  best  are  south-east  and 
south.  North  is  bad,  but  west  worst  of  all,  for  the 
reason  that  at  the  time  of  day  and  year  when  the 
summer-house  is  most  used  the  sun  will  be  stream- 
ing in  almost  level,  making  an  intolerable  heat  and 
glare.  S  mth  is  not  nearly  such  a  hot  aspect  for  the 
summer,  because  in  the  daytime  the  sun  is  so  high 
as  tu  be  easily  excluded  by  a  blind  or  awning,  and 
by  tea-time  it  will  be  gone.  Naturally  the  position 
and  nearness  of  trees  giving  shade  might  greatly 
modify  the  above  considerations  as  to  aspect. 
Wind  is  in  this  country  a  greater  enemy  of  sitting 
out  than  sun,  and  the  summer-house  should  be 
planned  and  placed  so  as  to  afi'ord  as  much  shelter 
from  it  as  possible. 

The  second  point— that  it  should  be  easy  of 
access— is  nearly  as  inipoitant  as  the  first,  for  a 
summer-house  that  is  close  at  hand  will  be  twice  as 
much    used  as  the  one  which   cannot  be   reached 


show  a  summer-house  of  the  best  type — that  is,  an 
open-air  sitting-room  forming  part  of  the  general 
plan  and  structure  of  the  dwelling-house.  The 
aspect  of  the  two  arches  is  east,  that  of  the  single 
arch  south.  It  enjoys  a  glorious  view,  only  dimly 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  brick-paved  terrace  { 
with  its  low  parapet  wall  and  tubs  of  flowers  forms 
an  excellent  overdow-space  when  the  party  is  too 
large  to  find  room  under  the  loggia  itself,  which 
will  hold  about  eight  comfortably  (the  maximum 
of  the  actual  house-party).  The  south  arch  has  a 
stout  roller  blind  of  green  Willesden  canvas  to  act 
as  a  screen  from  wind  or  sun  when  necessary.  The 
loggia  is  comfortably  furnished  with  basket  chairs, 
an  old  Oak  bench  with  cushioned  seat,  Oak  flap- 
tables,  and  serviceable  brown  matting  for  the  paved 
floor.  It  opens  directly  out  of  the  dining-room, 
and  not  its  least  charm  is  that  from  Juno  to  mid- 
September  one  can  breakfast  there  with  as  much 
ease  and  comfort  as  indoors,  but  with  how  much 
greater  pleasure  and  enjoyment  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say.  On  warm  evenings  coffee  and  dessert  are 
served  there,  and  through  the  long  summer  days  the 
guests  of  the  house  virtually  live  in  it. 

Next  to  this  ideal  summer-house  con.es  one  which 
is  most  pleasant  and  not  ver}'  costly  or  elaborate. 


Cheap  ready-made  summer-houses  of  the  simple 
shed  type  are  to  be  had  of  almost  any  size  or 
shape.  For  the  short-lease  tenant  of  small  gardens 
they  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  if  all  the 
money  available  for  the  purpose  is  put  into  a  simple 
wooden  structure  of  the  plainest  description,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  an  eyesore  if  painted 
a  pleasant  greyish-green  and  hung  inside  with  plain 
matting.  1  know  a  small  summer-house  of  this 
description  which  cost  under  £3,  and  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  its  owners  for  over  five  years 
already.  ,J.  C.  C. 
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without  a  journey  over  damp  lawns  or  hot  gravel 
p^ths,  and  meals  will  be  taken  in  it  much  oftener 
if  they  have  not  to  be  carried  far.  Be^t  of  all 
summer  sitting-rooms  is  one  which  actually  forms 
part  of  the  dwelling-house  ;  and  those  who  are 
about  to  build  should  have  no  difficulty  in  planning 
a  delightful  one.  But  it  is  often  possible  to  add  a 
little  shelter  to  an  old  house,  perhaps  in  some 
anerleor  recess  of  the  building,  suited  to  the  purpose. 

Unfortunately,  man}'  houses  already  possess  that 
most  unsuitable  and  useless  of  appendages  in  this 
climate — a  verandah.  Sometimes  an  end  of  it  can 
be  used,  but  generally  it  is  too  narrow  to  be  more 
than  a  passage,  and  too  high  and  open  to  give 
shelter  from  sun  and  wind,  merely  serving  in  fact  to 
shut  out  light  and  air  from  the  windows  of  the  house. 

The  third  point  in  considering  a  summer  sitting- 
room — viz. ,  its  size — must  be  determined  by  the 
depth  of  purse  and  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
tending owner,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
to  build  it  too  small  is  to  render  it  practically 
useless  ;  10  feet  by  6  feet  is  a  niininiuni  for  two  or 
three  people  and  a  tea-table,  and  this  will  be  found 
rather  cramping  even  for  that  small  number.  But 
to  descend  from  the  general  to  the  particular  and 
to  come  to  the  illustrations.     The  two  photographs 


The  sketch  explains  the  plan  and  arrangement 
better  than  a  written  description  would  do.  The 
projecting  part  with  a  pergola  top  makes  light  and 
airy  what  woidd  otherwise  be  too  dark  and  closed 
in  if  the  roof  extended  over  the  whole  space,  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  an  ordinary  verandah,  such  as 
one  often  sees  between  two  bow  windows,  is  turned, 
by  the  addition  of  this  trellis-roofed  platform, 
from  a  useless  excrescence  into  a  pretty  and 
habitable  out-of-door  sitting-room. 

Then  comes  a  detached  summer-house  of  an 
ordinary  type,  only  rather  more  comfortable  than 
usual.  It  can  be  built  of  almost  any  material. 
This  particular  one  belongs  to  the  "  rustic"  order, 
made  of  Larch  tops  sawn  down  and  nailed  to  a  Deal 
framework,  and  it  is  match-boarded  inside.  Not 
a  very  artistic  method,  but  clean  and  durable. 
The  roof  is  thatched  with  Heather,  and  the  floor  is 
of  wood  blocks  set  on  concrete.  The  window  at 
the  back  was  an  afterthought  and  a  great  improve- 
ment, as  it  enabled  people  inside  to  read  or  work  in 
comfort,  and  it  could  be  opened  to  give  extra 
freshness  in  hot  weather.  The  fixed  flap-table  was 
not  a  bad  arrangement  where  economv  of  space  was 
an  object.  This  summer-house  was  put  up  by  a 
small  local  builder,  and  cost  about  XI 8. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

THE  ^THIONEMAS. 

A  GENUS  of  low-growing  plants,  con- 
taining about  fifty  species,  dis- 
tributed over  the  countries  o 
,  Europe  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
^  ranean,  A.sia  Minor,  and  extending 
into  Persia.  Europe  claims  nine 
species  only,  the  headquarters  of  the  genus 
being  in  Asia  Minor.  Probably  about  a  dozen 
species  are  now  in  cultivation,  although 
a  few  years  ago  the  number  was  limited 
to  three  or  four  kinds.  Beautiiul  and 
interesting  little  plants  they  are,, 
deserving  of  more  extended  favour, 
several  being  quite  hardy  and  easily 
grown.  They  are  essentially  rock 
plants,  and  generally  found  in  open 
places  in  sunny  mountains.  Though 
some  will  succeed  in  the  ordinary 
border,  their  true  home  is  in  the  rock 
garden.  Easily  raised  from  seed,  they 
should  be  jilanted  in  a  sandy  loam  to- 
which  a  proportion  of  lime  in  some 
form  may  be  added  with  advantage, 
i  ilost  of  the  species  enumerated  below 
are  in  cultivation. 

^E.  arvienvm  is  a  dwarf  perennial,, 
freely  branching  from  the  base,  4  inches 
to  .5  inches  high,  with  short,  linear 
leaves  and  racemes  of  light  rose- 
purple  flowers.  A  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Turkish  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia. 

^E.  cappadocicurii,  sometimes  knowa 

as  M.  Buxbaumi,  is  a  pretty  annual, 

with  erect,  branching  stems  4  inches 

to  6  inches  high,  and  oblong,  glaucous 

leaves.      If   the  seed  is  sown    in  the- 

open  ground  in   March  the  pale  red 

flowers    are    produced    in    ^lay   and 

June.     One  of  the  oldest  ^thionemas- 

in  cultivation,  it  was  introduced  from 

the  East  in  182.3. 

^E.  cordaium,  syn.  Ennoniia   cordata    is    of 

a  straggling  habit,  chiefly  interesting  for    its 

racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  the  only  one  with 

flowers  of  that  colour  in  the  family.     Native- 

of  the  alpine  regions  of  Armenia  and  Syria. 

^E.  coridifolium,  syn.  Iberis  jucunda,  is  a 
most  charming  little  perennial,  suitable  for  the- 
dryer  parts  of  the  rock  garden.  Shrubby 
below,  the  stems  clothed  with  linear,  spathulate 
leaves,  attain  a  height  of  fi  inches  to  8  inches, 
terminating  in  dense,  rounded  racemes  of  rosy 
lilac  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Native  of 
rocky  mountains  in  the  East,  it  was  originally 
found  by  Labillardiere  uiion  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  afterwards  liy  Kotschy  in  tbe  Uilician- 
Taurus.  It  first  flowered  with  Messrs.  Back- 
house in  1871. 

yE.  duixtrophiK.  —  A  sub-shrubby  iterennial,. 
forming  in  suitable  situations  bush-like  plants- 
El  inches  to  12  inches  high  and  18  inches  in 
diameter.  Very  free  flowering,  it  is  a  useful 
plant,  its  large,  round  racemes  of  pale  rosy  lilae 
flowers  being  produced  in  abundance  from  June 
to  August.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
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jE.  gracile  is  found  on  stony  mountains  in 
Greece  und  Macedonia.  It  grows  only  a  few 
inches  hif^li,  with  narrow,  linear  leaves  and 
crowded  racemes  of  light  purple  flowers. 

aE.  grcecuni  is  a  perennial  with  numerous 
branching  sti-ms  6  inches  to  8  inches  high, 
small  ovate  leaves,  and  light  purple  flowers  in 
March  and  April.  From  the  calcareous  moun- 
tains of  (jrrece. 

J<J.  f/riindijlurtiin,.— One  of  the  most  hand- 
some of  t  e  »  hole  genus,  this  shrubby  perennial 
forms  a  spreading  bush  1  foot  to  2  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  jirofusion  of  long  racemes  of 
rich  rose-coloured  Howers.  Planted  in  a  sunny 
position  so  that  its  half  procumbent  stems  fall 
over  a  stone  rather  high  up  on  the  rockwork, 
it  produces  a  [ileasing  effect,  and  is  well  worth 
a  place  in  any  rock  garden.  This  species  will 
succeed  in  a  border  in  light,  sandy  soil,  but 
shows  to  better  advantage  in  the  former 
position.  Found  on  Mount  Lebanon  and  in 
Persia,  it  was  introduced  in  1879. 

^.  iheriiitum,  syn.  Iberis  brachystyla,  differs 
from  all  ihe  other  species  in  its  compact 
csespitdse  habit  Forming  neat  tufts  of  foliage 
consisting  of  procumbent  stems  from  which 
arise  a.xillary  branches  i  inches  to  3  inches 
high,  it  makes  a  pretty  plant  with  its  racemes 
of  fair-MZid  white  flowers.  Native  of  the 
alpine  regicms  of  Anatolia  and  Capiiadocia  it 
has  provt  d  quite  hardy  in  this  country. 

JS.  jiulchelium. — A  comparatively  recent 
introduction,  somewhat  resembles  coridifolium 
with  narrower  and  longer  leaves.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettie-t  and  most  free-flowering  species,  quite 
hardy  in  dry  positions.  Growing  6  inches  to 
8  inches  high,  it  is  slightly  shrubby  at  the  base, 
with  glaucous  foliage  and  numerous  racemes  of 
light  rose-colourtd  flowers.  This  species  and 
M.  iberideiim  are  also  suitable  for  growing 
in  pans  for  furnishing  the  alpine  house, 
remaining  in  flower  for  a  considerable  time  in 
spring.  Finiiid  on  mountains  in  Turkish 
Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  Persia.  Under  the 
name  of  jV..  p>  rsicum  a  form  of  this  species  is 
also  in  cultivation. 

J<!.  sn.r(jti/e.—  The  Candy  Mustard  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  having  the  most  e.xtensive 
distribution  of  any  species  belonging  to  this 
genus,  being  spread  over  the  southern  countries 
of  Europe  from  northern  Spain  to  Montenegro. 
Eock  loving,  this  pretty  annual  grows  about 


6  inches  high, 
bearing  loose 
racemes  of 
purplish 
flowers  in 
.May  and, Tune. 
It  was  intro- 
duced from 
Spain  in  1820, 
and  was  jiro- 
bably  the  first 
species  of  this 
genus  brought 
into  cultiva- 
tion. 

yE.  schizto- 
svm — A  per- 
ennial of 
dwarf  branch- 
i  n  g     habit 

4  inches    to 

5  inches  high, 
with  dense 
linear  foliage, 
and  racemes 
of  light  rose- 
c  o  1  o  u  r  e  d 
flowers.  From 
the  Cilician 
Taurus. 

yE.  thoma- 
sianum.  —  A 
tufted  plant, 
.shrubby  at  the 

base,  with   .somewhat  fleshy, 
and    purplish   flowers.      Of 
tion,  it  is  found  in  the  Val 
Aoste  in   the  Piedmont 
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elliptical  leaves 
imited  distribu- 
di  Cogne  above 
Most  of  the  above 
produce  seed  freely,  which  may  be  sown  in 
spring,  and  the  shrubby  kinds  can  be  propa- 
gated by  means  of  cuttings,  which  root  readily. 

W.  Irving. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS    AS    BORDER 
PLANTS. 

O.v  the  Sussex  coast  frosts  are  seldom  severe  before 
the  middle  or  end  of  November — six  weelcs  later 
than  in  many  inland  localities — and  numbers  of 
cottage  gardens  are  pictures  of  brigfitness  and 
colour  with  Cfirysantliemums  of  all  kinds  just 
now,  when  flowers  out  of  doors  are  especially  wel- 
come.   By  no  means  do  the  owners  of  these  gardens 
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confine  themselves  to  the  small  and  hardy  Pom- 
1  pons,  though  these  are  popular  with  some,  nor 
even  to  the  robuster  varieties  of  the  Cottage  Pink 
tvpe — a  pretty  and  vigorous  kind  which  alvraj'6 
holds  its  own  in  the  open  border  wherever  it  may 
be  found — but  great  bushes  of  Source  d'Or,  Lady 
;  Selborne,  Margot,  Cullingfordii,  and  other  larger- 
flowered  varieties  of  all  shades  of  pink,  crimson,, 
bronze,  gold,  and  white  are  in  lull  flower  now  (the 
16th  inst. ),  and  will  probably  last  in  beauty  for 
two  or  three  weeks  longer.  Chrysanthemums  seeiu 
to  be  looked  upon  hereabouts  as  cottagers'  flowers, 
as  they  are  certainly  not  in  fashion  in  more  pre- 
tentious gardens  for  outdoor  decoration— greatly 
to  their  own  loss.  A  selection  might  easily  b& 
made  which  would  give  abundance  of  good  flowers 
from  September  onwards,  outlasting  even  the- 
"  Farewell  Summers,"  the  pretty  old  name  given 
by  our  forebears  to  Michaelmas  Daisies.  The 
present,  no  doubt,  has  been  an  exception- 
ally favourable  season  for  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  open,  but  in  this  locality  they  seem  to- 
flower  well  every  jear,  with  the  diff'erence 
merely  of  being  cut  off  a  little  earlier  or  a- 
little  later  according  to  the  kindliness  of  thfr 
season.  In  cottage  gardens,  as  a  rule,  there 
is  no  question  of  any  artificial  protection — 
plants  of  all  kinds  just  take  their  chance — 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  where  care  and  cultiva- 
tion have  been  given  during  the  summer  and 
where  withheld.  Sheltered  gardens,  of  course, 
have  the  advantage  over  those  that  are  wind- 
swept, as  many  on  our  south-east  coast  are, 
but  even  in  exposed  positions  the  narrow 
borders  under  the  walls  of  the  cottage,  which 
are  often  overshadowed  a  little  by  the  eaves, 
are  made  gay  and  bright  with  these  favourite 
flowers. 

Twenty  years  ago  people  were  sighing  for 
large-flowered  Chrysanthemums  hardy  enougb 
for  the  open  border.  At  the  present  date  there 
is  no  lack  of  early  and  midseason  varieties 
from  which  we  may  make  our  choice.  Even- 
in  some  of  the  more  northern  nurseries  many 
of  the  stronger  sorts  have  done  so  well  for 
flowering  out  of  doors  that  some  firms  are 
making  a  speciality  of  them,  which  is  a  move- 
ment strongly  to  be  encouraged.  Invaluable 
^^N  as  Chrysanthemums  are  under  glass  as  pot 
plants  in  November  and  December,  they  are 
no  less  so  in  the  earlier  autumn  garden,  and) 
their    usefulness    and    beautj'    for    all    favour- 
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able  localities  can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  Ther; 
is  DO  reason  why  both  ways  of  using  them  should 
not  be  adopted  in  the  same  garden  now  that 
the  choice  of  varieties  is  practically  unlimited, 
but  it  must  be  done  with  judgment.  We  are 
all  beginning  to  realise  that  there  is  neither 
good  art  nor  good  sense  in  growing  floral  mop- 
sticks,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  late 
expression  of  sound  public  opinion  against  abnor- 
mal bigness  in  flower.s  as  well  as  in  fruits  and 
vegetables  should  receive  the  consideration  it 
deserves  from  the  growers.  A  tithe  of  the  labour 
and  attention  devoted  to  the  production  of  huge 
•Chrysanthemums,  if  it  were  given  to  their  open-air 
culture  in  suitable  positions,  would  be  repaid  a 
hundredfold,  for  they  could  not  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  every  true  garden-lover.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  people  nowadays  are  growing  very 
weary  of  Chrysanthemums,  cultivated  as  they  too 
often  are  as  mere  furnishing  for  the  conservatory. 


and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  flowers  so  admir- 
able in  themselves  and  so  pre-eminently  useful 
should  be  brought  into  disrepute.  It  is  the  fatal 
over-production  in  every  sense  of  the  word  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  reaction  which  is  unmistakably 
setting  in  against  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gifts 
of  Nature,  and  for  which  Art  has  also  done  so 
much,  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  both  the  raiser  of 
new  varieties  and  the  gardener  should  be  reminded 
that  art  when  it  becomes  artificial  has  reached  its 
utmost  limit.  K.  L.  D. 


MISTAKES   IN   PLANTING    BULBS    IN 
GRASS. 

Growing  bulbs  in  this  way  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  phases  of  gardening,  and  rightly  so, 
.seeing  that  in  no  other  way  can  such  natural  results 
be  obtained.  And  this  especially  applies  to  tine 
country  gardens.      Few  places  exist  in  which  some 


(Colour  yellow.) 

Sh  wn  recently  by  Messrs,  Wells  and  Co., 

Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  at  Royal 

Horticultural  Society  and  given 

an  award  of  merit. 


spot  cannot  be  found  for  bulb  growing  in  grass. 
Added  to  this,  it  may  be  done  at  so  small  a  cost 
compared  with  many  forms  of  gardening,  and  when 
knowledge  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  sorts  planted, 
and  given  proper  treatment,  they  go  on  for  years, 
in  many  instances  improving  with  age. 

While  this  is  so,  a  very  large  number  of  growers 
use  no  judgment  at  planting  time.  When  the  time 
comes  tor  mowing  the  grass,  then  they  wish  to  get 
rid  of  the  unsightly  foliage,  clearing  it  away  long 
before  it  has  done  its  work.  The  next  year  these 
bulbs  do  not  flower,  and  grass  gardening  is  given 
upas  a  failure.  For  years  I  have  been  studying 
tiie  question  as  to  the  best  time  for  removing  the 
leafage,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  earlier 
flowering  bulbs  should  not  be  planted  where  the 
grass  must  be  mown  at  the  end  of  April  and  early 
HI  May,  but  to  plant  late-blooming  things  in  such 
positions  is  unwise. 

Spring  flowers  in  the  grass  are  one  of  the  charms 
of  these  fine  old  grounds  ;  and  I  have  been 
noticing  what  time  the  grass  ma}'  be  mown, 
and  therefore  the  bulb  foliage  removed  as  well. 
I  have  found  that  Aconites,  Snowdrops,  and 
Crocuses  are  ripe  enough  by  the  first  week  in 
May.  The  Aconites  may  be  removed  a  week  or 
so  earlier.  Narcissi  vary  very  much,  seeing  they 
bloom  from  early  in  February  till  midsummer. 
The  common  Lent  Lily  is  the  first  to  bloom,  and 
1  have  gathered  flowers  the  first  day  or  two  in  that 
month.  This  grows  extensively  in  our  grounds 
and  in  the  fields  here. 

Maximus,  Golden  Spur,  and  others  of  this 
type  ripen  oif  about  the  third  week  in  May, 
the  double  yellow  also,  and  many  others 
that  bloom  with  these  ;  inconiparabilis,  both 
single  and  double  forms,  with  many  of  the  bioolors, 
blooms  a  week  later.  Following  these  are  such  sorts 
as  rugilobus,  biflorus,  the  pheasant-eye  types,  the 
double  Gardenia  being  last,  and  with  us  it  is  not 
safe  to  remove  its  foliage  till  the  end  of  July.  Of 
course,  if  this  latter  sort  is  growing  in  a  warm 
spot  it  will  be  a  fortnight  earlier  in  bloom,  and 
foliage  accordingly. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  necessary  it  is 
that  only  the  early-blooming  sorts  be  planted 
within  sight  of  the  dwelling-house,  where  the  grass 
must  be  made  tidy  early  in  the  year.  Scillas, 
Dog's-tooth  Violets,  and  many  bulbs  thrive  in 
this  way,  and  should  be  planted  according  to  the 
time  of  flowering. 

In  our  garden  we  have  them  in  this  way,  and  can 
generally  use  the  big  horse  mowing  machines. 
About  the  middle  of  May  sorts  that  bloom  later  are 
growing  in  positions  at  some  distance  from  the 
Abbey,  where  the  tall  grass  is  not  an  eye-sore,  or  in 
positions  under  deciduous  trees,  and  here  the  grass 
does  not  grow  early. 

The  very  latest  sorts  are  grown  where  the 
grass  does  not  need  mowing  till  early  in  .July, 
and  the  double  Ciardenia  flowered  are  also  in 
groups  amongst  shrubs,  &c.,  at  the  edges  of  beds 
and  borders. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  our  garden 
are  a.  sunny  nook,  where  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  and 
Snowdrops  are  grown  in  the  grass,  and  a  bank  of 
Scolopendriums,  with  Snowdrops  amongst  them. 
Nature  has  mixed  with  them  both  the  common 
and  red  Primroses.  When  all  are  in  bloom  the 
sight  is  charming. 

Another  mistake  is  to  plant  these  bulbs  and  to 
mow  around  them.  I  saw  this  t.-ied  in  a  large  garden 
last  spring  with  a  most  unnatural  efl'ect.  About 
two  years  since  a  big  tree  was  blown  down  near 
the  Abbey  where  some  late-flowering  bulbs  were 
growing.  This  opened  up  space,  nece.isitaiing 
mowing  the  grass  a  month  sooner.  I  tried 
leaving  the  foliage,  but  the  result  was  not  pleasing. 
I  intend  taking  up  the  bulbs. 

In  many  grounds  there  are  large  deciduous 
trees  growing  within  sight  of  the  mansion.  In 
spring  the  ground  is  bare,  but  Aconites,  Snowdrops, 
early  Scillas,  &o. ,  may  be  grown  there.  I  know  a 
garden  in  West  Norfolk  where  they  are  delightful 
in  this  way. 

We  have  a  large  Lime  tree  here,  under  which  is 
growing  a  carpet  of  Saxifraga  granulata  fl.-pl.  {the 
double  Meadow  Saxifrage),  and  every  spring  it  is  a 
sheet  of   bloom.     Personally,  I  consider  the  early 
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grass  is  no  detriment  to  appearance  when  not  olosf 
under  the  eye,  and  what  can  be  more  beaulifu- 
than  a  mass"  of  Daffodils,  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths 
waving  in  the  grass.  This  helps  to  hold  them  up 
Many  other  plants  do  quite  as  well  when  m 
groups,  &c. ,  but  with  most  thingi  of  this  kind 
their  leafage  must  be  allowed  to  remain. 

In  autumn,  again,  spots  may  be  made  gay  h\ 
using  Cyclamen,  choosing  good  positions.  Tht 
same  may  be  said  of  autumn-blooming  Crocuse.- 
<Colchicums),  which  last  in  bloom  for  over  twc 
months.  Now  (end  of  October)  C.  byzantiuuni 
is  in  full  bloom.  I  have  some  patches  where  tht 
early  Meadow  Saffron  anil  mixed  Narcissi  are 
growing  together  in  a  wild  garden.  When  the 
leafage  of  the  latter  is  ripe  the  grass  is  cut.  Thi.- 
grows  again  in  time  to  support  the  Crocus  blooms. 
Other  things  could  be  named  did  space  permit. 

Forde  Abhey  Garrl,  u-^.  Chard.  .1.  Crook. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    KITTY 
BOURNE. 

Single -FLOWEREiJ  Cbrysanthemums  arc- 
rapidly  increasing  in  favour,  and  rightly  so, 
for  they  are  itjvaluable  both  as  garden  tiower.s 
and  also  for  decorative  purposes.  Some  good 
new  varieties  have  been  lately  shown,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill, 
have  been  large  e.\hibitor.s.  They  have  done 
much  to  improve  the  single-flowered  Chrysin- 
themunus.  The  variety  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  Kitty  Bourne,  was  given 
an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  November  10,  when  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Wells.  It  bears  rich  yellow,  showy 
flowers,  and  grows  about  '.i  feet  high,  the 
flowers  all,  or  nearly  all,  coming  to  the  same 
level.  H.  T. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

ANEMONE  ALPINA   IN   THE   ALPS. 

A    MONO  several  photographs  kindlj'  sent  to 
/%  us  recently  by  M.   Correvon  was  one 

/  %  of  A.  alpina,  which  we  reproduce. 
/  %  Though  one  of  the  commonest  species 
y  ^  '"  alpine  districts,  being  found  on 
almost  every  mountain  in  Southern 
Kurope,  it  is  by  no  means  so  plentiful  in  gardens  as 
one  would  suppose.  This  may  in  a  measure  be 
accounted  for  by  its  slow  growth,  its  dislike  to 
being  disturbed,  and  the  probability  of  its  being 
■what  we  call  a  short-lived  plant.  It  is  a  variable 
species,  and  has  a  large  and  complicated  synonymy, 
so  many  botanists  having  named  the  newest 
varieties  and  classed  them  as  species.  The  most 
distinct  variety  knnwn  to  us  is  called  Sulphurea. 
The  flowers  in  this  plant  are  pale  lemon  or  sulphur. 
It  makes  a  charming  border  plant,  beautiful  in 
flower,  and  also  in  seed,  the  bunches  of  long 
feathery  tails  being  very  effective  in  autumn.  The 
type  grows  from  1  foot  to  "2  feet  in  height,  farming 
long  strong  roots,  which  require  a  deep,  well- 
drained,  rich  soil,  and  a  quantity  of  old  mortar 
mixed  with  it.  The  flowers  are  white,  pale 
purplish  outside,  distinct,  and  showy  ;  the  leaves 
of  both  are  deeply  cut.  Fern-like,  and  effective 
when  grouped.     It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 


THE  ALPINE  WINDFLOWER   {a.    ALPINA)    IN   THE   ALPS. 


a  seed-bed  there  are  endless  variations  of  size  and 
colourof  flower  as  well  as  of  size  and  breadth  of  leaf, 
hut  none  flowers  so  profusely  as  this  variety,  which 
is  known  to  me  as  magnitioa.  The  white  form  of 
Iris  stylosa  is  best  under  glass  in  England,  and  for 
edging  a  cold  fruit  house  or  corridor  there  could 
be  no  better  plant  for  winter-cut  flowers.  This 
plant  is  also  a  true  lime  lover,  and  will  grow  in 
nothing  but  lime  rubbish  if  need  be. 
Xice.  E.  H.  WooDALL. 


IRIS  STYLOSA  MAGNIFICA. 

English  gardeners  are  just  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  Iris  stylosa  is  one  ol  the  most  precious  winter- 
blooming  plants  we  possess.  One  of  the  causes  of 
this  tardy  awakening  is  the  fact  that  the  form 
most  generally  grown  in  England  is  the  smallest 
and  the  shyest  blooming  one  possible,  of  a  really 
desirable  plant.  For  many  years  I  struggled,  with 
many  others,  to  coax-  a  few  stray  blooms  from  big 
masses  of  leafage  under  a  sunny  wall  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  it  was  not  till  I  saw  the  various 
forms  grown  in  southern  gardens  that  I  reali-sed 
how  greatly  superior,  both  in  quantity  and  size  of 
flower,  were  the  forms  known  as  superba  and 
magnifica.     The  plant  seeds  so  abundantly  that  in 


CULTURE    OF    THE    CALOCHORTUS. 

Whoever  has  a  garden  and  has  examined  the 
flowers  of  the  Calochortus  cannot  but  wish  to 
grow  some  of  them.  Their  cultivation  is  very 
easy,  and  requires  no  particular  care.  The  genus 
Calochortus  (Pursh),  including Cyclobothra,  belongs 
to  the  family  of  the  Liliaceie,  and  comprises  more 
than  twenty  bulbous  plants,  indigenous  to  America, 
from  the  North  to  Mexico.  The  flowers  are 
disposed  in  bunches  or  in  umbels  ;  they  are  pendent 
or  erect  at  the  end  of  long  peduncles. 

Flowering  takes  place  in  .July  and  August,  and 
continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  according 
to  the  species.  In  France  these  plants  are  almost 
unknown,  but  thej'  can  be  obtained  at  moderate 
prices  from  the  principal  seedsmen. 

The  Calochortus  by  no  means  deserves  the 
reputation  it  has  acquired  of  being  delicate  and 
susceptible  to  cold.  In  their  catalogue  MM.  E.  H. 
Krelage  and  fils  of  Haarlem,  Holland,  thus  speak 
of  it  :— 

"  These  are  plants  of  easy  culture  and  perfectly 
hardy.  They  are  planted  from  the  beginning  of 
September  to  the  end  of  November  in  the  open  air, 
at  a  depth  of  7  or  8  centimetres,  and  at  the  same 
distance  apart.  The  position  should  be  exposed  to 
the  sun,  preferably  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  with  a 
southern  aspect,  and  well  drained.  A  sandy  soil 
is  best.  A  covering  of  rushes,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  is  indisp^^nsable  during  the  winter.  The 
beauty  of  the  flowers  is  incomparable,  and  the 
variety  and  richness  of  their  colours  seem  illimit- 
able." We  followed  the  advice  of  MM.  Krelage. 
The  selection  which  we  received  last  October  was 
planted  in  the  open  air,  in  a  border  sheltered  by  a 
wall  and  exposed  to  the  east ;  the  soil  was  light 


and  sandy.  The  bulbs  were  buried  to  a  depth  of 
about  5  centimetres,  and,  with  other  bulbous 
plants,  the  Calochorti,  at  the  approach  of  cold 
weather,  were  again  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw 
manure  to  the  depth  of  another  5  centimd'tres. 
We  obtained  very  beautiful  flowers  during  the 
following  .July,  without  having  given  any  care  to 
the  plants  except  a  few  waterings  and  weedings. 
These  plants,  which  are  so  adaptable,  assuredly 
deserve  to  be  cultivated,  and  to  cultivate  the 
Calochortus  is  to  assure  to  one's  self  the  pleasure  of 
having  a  supply  of  elegant  and  brilliantly-coloured  . 
flowers,  which,  though  rare,  have  the  great  merit 
of  being  attainable  at  a  price  within  the  means  of 
all.  .JiTLES  Rudolph,  in  Revue  Horticole. 


THE    INDOOR   GARDEN. 

CHOICE    ZONAL    PELARGONIU.MS. 

ZONAL  Pelargoniums  were  superbly  shown 
by  Messrs  Veitch  and  Son  and  Cannell 
and  Sons  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  the  ■J4th  ult.  It  was  seen  what  large 
size  and  superb  quality  characterised 
the  flowers,  and  one  was  almost  disposed  to  ask,  Can 
improvement  go  further?  Culture  and  skilful 
treatment  have  done  wonders,  and  in  the  autumn 
months  it  can  be  noticed  that  many  of  thedeeper  tints 
of  colour  take  onagreater  intensity  in  the  waning 
days.  Among  the  new  varieties  of  the  pre.sent  year 
were  Beauty  of  Kent,  the  centre  bright  crimson,  the 
florets  margined  with  white,  an  effective  com- 
bination, pips  of  fine  form  and  excellent  habit  of 
growth  ;  Duke  of  Connaught,  magentascarlet  with 
white  eye,  fine  form  of  pip  and  good  habit ;  and 
Countess  of  IJudlej',  orange-scarlet  with  a  distinct 
white  centre,  finely  formed  pips  produced  on 
enormous  trusses,  and  excellent  habit. 

Of  the  older  varieties,  crimson  and  scarlet 
shades  were  represented  by  Princess  of  Wales, 
bright  rosy  cerise  ;  Scott-Turner,  pale  crimson 
with  distinct  white  eye,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
winter  flowering  varieties;  The  Mikado,  soft 
cerise,  extra  fine  ;  Hall  Caine,  brilliant  cherry-red, 
very  fine  pip  ;  and  Chaucer,  a  superb  variety,  of  a 
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clear  cerise-ccarlet  shade,  pips  very  large  anrl  of 
fine  form.  Of  salmon  and  blush  shades  two  were 
very  striking,  viz..  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  bright 
salmon,  margined  with  white  ;  and  Lady  Roscoe, 
a  lovelv  shade  of  delicate  blush-pink,  both  extra 
tine.  Mrs.  Ewing  and  Barbara  Hope  are  both  very 
pleasing  shades  of  pale  salmon,  the  former 
especially  highly  refined.  Mary  Seton  belongs  to 
that  section  in  which  the  marginal  colour  is 
of  a  bright  vermi  ion-scarlet,  the  large  white 
centre  suff'iised  wi  h  lake,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
winter  bloomers.  Pink  shad^-s  are  very  pleasing. 
and  two  varieties  in  particular  are  among  the  best, 
namely,  Mrs.  Brown-Potter,  clear  bright  pink, 
extra  fine  qiialit\  ;  and  Mrs.  Williams,  clear  rosy- 
pink,  with  more  white  in  the  centre,  large  in  size 
and  of  fine  form. 

There  are  several  white  varieties,  and  the  three 
finest  appear  to  be  Snowstorm,  pure  white,  extra 
fine  quality,  large  stout  pip,  smooth  and  sub- 
stantial ;  Mary  Beton  and  Snowdrop  both  excellent 
varieties  and  very  free.  The  general  collection 
is  so  very  fine  that  one  might  readily  add  to  the 
varieties  above  named.  R.  Dean. 

KICHARDIA  (CALLA)   ^THIOPICA. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Calla  is  well  known,  so  I  need 
not  refer  to  it.  We  see  various  ways  of  growing  this 
plant,  some  giving  a  greater  amount  of  success  than 
others.  The  treatment  it  undergoes  here  very 
successfully  will  seem  to  some  readers  to  be  rather 
neglectful  in  the  way  of  potting.  Three  years  ago 
this  autumn,  plants  arising  from  three  rhizomes  were 
potted  into  10-ineh  pots, and  have  not  been  disturbed 
up  to  the  present.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
period,  I  am  told,  they  have  constantly  been 
throwing  up  spathes,  and  at  the  present  time  Iwoor 
three  can  be  seen  in  each  pot. 

Water  and  manure  areliberally  used  at  all  times, 
never  allowing  tlie  plants  to  become  dry,  but 
keeping  them  constantly  in  a  growing  state.  This 
treatment  does  not  lend  to  weaken  their  constitution 
in  the  least,  as  the  flowers  which  are  being  borne 
now  are  unusually  fine. 

Buxled  Park  Gardens.  F.  B.  F. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 
The  Monthly  or  China  Roses. 

BEFORE  the  planting  season  is  too  far 
advanced  I  must  say  something  in 
favour  of  these  old  favourites  of  days 
gone  by,  for  while  many  of  our  Hybrid 
Forpetuals  have  failed  us  this  season, 
this  lovely  race  has  proved  quite  a 
garden  in  itself,  and  the  only  really  perpetual 
Roses  we  have.  There  is  hardly  a  month  in  which 
they  have  n<it  flowers  or  buds,  and  their  shining 
evergreen  leaves  are  so  cheerful  in  dull  wintry 
days.  The  pink  Monthly  Rose  is  the  one  best 
known,  never  failing  to  give  the  earliest  and  latest 
bunch  of  Rose  buds,  but  besides  this  well-known 
favourite  there  are  many  other  varieties  of  vivid 
hue — crimson,  carmine,  and  rose — and  some  of 
them  this  season  have  a  blue  lustre  in  their  leaves, 
which  is  very  charming,  even  if  they  never  pro- 
duced a  single  blossom.  These  Roses  have  not 
only  a  constant  succession  of  bloom  to  recommend 
them,  but  they  possess  a  power  of  endurance  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  hybrid  varieties.  This  fact 
is  proved  by  their  being  found  still  healthy  in 
gardens  after  having  been  planted  fully  forty  or 
fifty  years.  These  Roses  do  not  require  the  gross 
feeding  as  many  others,  and  are  therefore  most 
useful  for  making  permanent  beds,  among  which 
spring  bulbs  can  be  planted  with  great  success. 

The  Winter  Cherry. 
This  should  be  more  grown  for  winter  decoration 
than  it  is.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
new  introductions  from  Japan,  however,  isPhysalis 
Franehetii,  which  has  fruits  as  large  as  duck's  eggs 
and  of  a  charming  shade  of  red  or  orange- vermilion. 
When  seen  in  the  sunlight  or  by  lamplight  the 
inflated  calyces  are  very   brilliant,  and  look  like 


miniature  fairy  lamps  or  diminutive  Chinese  lan- 
terns as  seen  amid  their  own  soft  green  leaves 
or  as  tastefully  arranged  with  other  suitable 
foliage.  A  bed  on  the  grass  with  Phypalis  Fran- 
chetti  in  the  centre,  and  a  belt  or  circle  of  P. 
Alkekengi  around  the  outside,  makes  a  very  fine 
feature  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Both  sorts  are 
perfectly  haidy,  and,  when  once  well  established, 
all  the  attention  necessary  is  to  keep  the  beds  free 
from  weeds  and  give  a  rich  top-dressing  over  their 
roots  every  autumn.  Now  is  the  best  time  to 
plant,  and  if  carefully  done  a  good  display  may  be 
looked  forward  to  the  following  autumn. 

Border  Auriculas. 

Where  the  soil  is  light  autumn  is  the  best  time 
for  transplanting  Auriculas.  It  often  happens  that 
plants  remain  for  many  years  in  the  same  place 
and  become  large  clumps,  with  their  stems  much 
exposed.  Where  these  received  a  liberal  lop- 
dressing  of  old  pot  soil  in  the  spring,  they  will 
now  be  ready  for  cutting  hard  back,  and  ever}' 
portion  with  new  roots  attached  may  be  dibbled 
in  to  form  clumps  of  some  five  or  more.  Thus 
large  patches  are  soon  formed  that  remain  good  for 
two  or  three  years.  Auriculas  do  well  generally  in 
ordinary  soil,  yet,  where  it  is  stiff,  a  good  admix- 
ture of  sand  or  grit  is  helpful,  and  some  well- 
decayed  manure  is  so  in  all  eases.  In  planting  it 
is  well  to  fix  the  soil  about  the  young  plants  firmly  ; 
they  are  very  hardy,  and  will  stand  with  impunity 
the  most  severe  winters.  T.  B.  Field. 

Ashwellihorpe  Gardens,  Norwich. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Hardy  Froits. 
The  soil  is  now  sufficiently  dry  for  the  first  time 
this  autumn  to  do  all  the  root  lifting  required  by 
garden  trees,  the  object  being  to  keep  all  the  best 
and  most  fruit-giving  roots  near  to  the  surface, 
within  easy  reach  of  solar  warmth,  which  alone 
ripens  the  wood  and  consequentlj'  develops  the 
perfect  organs  of  the  flowers  within  the  swelling 
buds.  We  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  lift  annu- 
ally the  extremities  of  the  roots  on  all  our  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots  growing  on  walls,  giving 
a  few  barrowloads  of  fresh  loam,  old  mortar,  and 
bone-dust,  doing  the  work  when  the  soil  is  in  a  friable 
and  rather  dry  condition,  taking  care  to  make  the 
borders  very  firm  again  when  completed.  Get  all 
pruning  and  nailing  pushed  forward  during  the 
prevalence  of  mild  weather,  as,  independently  of 
the  fact  that  the  men  can  do  more  work,  the  ground 
will  be  clear  of  refuse  for  the  receptit>n  of  manure 
when  suitable  weather  for  wheeling  sets  in.  Now 
is  the  time  to  unnail  all  the  Cherries  preparatory 
to  pruning  and  washing  with  a  strong  solution  of 
Gishurst  Compound  or  any  other  insecticide  most 
in  favour.  When  dry  tie  the  shoots  together  in 
small  bundles,  secure  them  to  stakes,  and  wash  the 
walls  if  old  and  full  of  nail  •  holes,  with  strong 
brine,  lime  water,  or  the  composition  recommended 
in  a  recent  article  upon  hardy  fruits.  Where 
labour  is  equal  to  the  demand  the  same  treatment 
applies  to  Plums,  Apricots,  and  in  some  cases  to 
Pears,  but  where  the  latter  are  quite  free  from 
scale  they  may  be  nailed  in  without  delay.    When 

Pruning  Old  Trees 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  thin  out  the  spurs  and  to  scrape 
the  Moss  and  Lichen  off  the  branches  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  letting  in  warmth  and  air  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  increasing  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  fruit.  Trees  on  the  t^uince  stock  soon  become 
one  mass  of  spurs,  and  unless  annual  attention  is 
paid  to  this  operation  the  fruits  on  many  of  the 
sorts  become  small  and  gritt}'.  The  root  run  being 
limited,  mulching  with  good  rotten  manure  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  production  of  fine  fruit ; 
but  as  this  annual  dressing  would  soon  raise  the 
borders  inconveniently  high,  the  ditiiculty  may 
he  got  over  by  casting  the  whole  mulching  over  the 
border  to  be  forked  in  for  vegetable  crops  and 
by  replacing  it  with  fresh  from  the  frame  ground. 
If  it  is  the  practice  to  unnail  the  trees  every 
winter  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Get 
Raspberries  staked  and  tied  ready  for  mulching, 
but  defer  cutting  off  the  tops  until  the  buds 
begin  to  swell  in  the  spring.     Untie  Figs,  rub  off 


the  half-swollen   fruit,  and  lie  the  shoots  together 

in  bundles.     Have   protecting  material  ready,  but 

do  not  apply  it  during  continuance  of  mild  weather. 

Aladresfield  Court.  W.  Crump. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

HoRSE-UADISH. 

During  spells  of  open  weather  those  roots  thati 
have  been  longest  planted  should  be  lilted,  and 
after  trimming  off' all  side  roots  they  may  be  bedded 
thickly  in  a  spare  piece  of  ground  in  the  open  for 
use  as  required.  Some  rough  litter  should  be 
placed  over  them  when  frosts  prevail,  in  Older  that 
they  may  be  readily  got  at  when  the  ground  is  f  r-ozei> 
hard  Thick  tender  slicks  may  easily  be  grown 
in  one  or  at  the  most  two  seasons,  whereas  those 
that  are  longer  coming  to  a  useable  size  become  hard 
and  strong  flavoured.  The  ground  intended  for 
growing  this  crop  must  be  trenched  and  plenty  of 
rich  manure  and  burnt  garden  refuse  incorporated 
with  it;  the  thongs  or  thick  side  roots  make  the 
best  sets.  These  should  be  broken  off  at  lifting 
time  about  8  inches  in  length,  and  bedded  thickly 
upright  in  trenches  for  the  winter,  covering  with 
3  inches  of  soil.  The  thickest  end  must  be  upper- 
most, as  the  future  crown  will  here  be  formed. 
They  may  be  planted  in  the  prepared  ground  ia 
March,  and  will  make  good-sized  sticks  the  follow- 
ing winter. 

The  Root  Store. 
Frequent  attention  will  be  necessary  in  looking 
over  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Beet,  Turnips,  Onions,  and 
the  like  on  wel  days.  Ihose  showing  the  least 
signs  of  decay  or  disease  must  be  removed  and 
destroyed  or  ihej-  will  contaminaie  others.  The 
insides  of  the  wall  should  be  lined  with  a  good 
thickness  of  clean  straw  to  keep  back  frost,  a  good 
covering  of  similar  material  should  also  be  kept  on 
the  top  of  the  stack  of  roots. 

Early  Forced  Potatoes. 
A  few  tubers  of  Sharpe's  Victor  or  Ashleat  may 
be  put  into  a  vinery  that  is  being  started  for 
the  production  of  a  few  dishes  of  extra  early 
Potatoes.  Place  a  layer  of  rough  leaf-soil  in  the 
bottom  of  a  shallow  box  and  stand  the  tubers  nearly 
upright  thereon,  with  the  strongest  sprout  at  the 
top  ;  all  others  should  be  rubbed  off.  The  gentle 
warmth  and  light  syringings  maintained  for  the 
vines  will  cause  the  Potatoes  to  start  into  growth, 
and  when  the  white  roots  permeate  the  leaf-soil 
they  may  be  carefully  taken  out  and  potted  up, 
three  in  a  lO-inch  pot  of  rich,  warm  soil  and 
grown  on  in  the  same  structure. 

Forcing  Herbs. 

Tarragon,  Mint,  and  Chervil  are  generally  in 
request  during  the  winter,  and  a  regular  supply  of 
green  shoots  should  be  kept  up  ;  small  pieces  of 
the  roots  of  the  two  first-named  will  give  better 
results  for  forcing  than  whole  clumps.  They  may 
be  taken  off  with  a  knife  and  inserted  as  rooted 
cuttings  in  pans  or  boxes  of  light,  sandy  soil  and 
placed  in  a  forcing-house.  When  the3'oung  shoots 
are  well  through  the  soil  another  batch  should  be 
put  in  to  maintain  the  supply.  Chervil  that  was 
raised  from  seed  sown  late  in  summer  may  be 
carefully  lifted  and  transplanted  in  boxes,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  for  picking  when  the  plants^ 
in  the  open  are  frozen  or  covered  with  snow. 

Stoneleiyh  Abbey  Gardais.  H.  T.  Martin. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

The  gardener's  duties  will  now  comprise  a  general 
survey  of  his  department,  and  he  must  convince 
himself,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  that  he  has- 
made  provision  for  all  reasonable  emergencies,  and 
that  the  appliances  and  apparatus  for  the  indoor 
garden  are  in  good  sound  trim  for  the  coming, 
winter.  Boilers  and  pipes  should  be  looked  over 
as  closely  as  id  is  possible  to  do  when  surrounded 
with  brickwork,  as  they  generally  are,  and  see 
that  no  leaky  joints  are  overlooked  ;  all  valves- 
must  be  examined  and  put  in  free  working  order 
and  properly  packed.     The 

Cold  Water  Supplies, 
as  there  are  generally    twc,   must    be   tested   and 
placed  in  good  working  order  ;    pumps  and  out  of 
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door  taps  should  be  protected  in  snch  a  way  as 
will  enable  them  to  defy  an  ordinary  frost ;  all 
glass  structures  should  be  carefully  gone  over,  and 
every  bit  of  broken  glass  repaired.  See  that  the 
spouting  on  the  eaves  of  the  houses  and  also  the 
stack-pipes  are  perfectly  clear,  so  that  no  obstruc- 
tion can  occur  during  frosty  weather.  A  sufficient 
supply  of  covering  and  protecting  material  should 
be  in  readiness  and  quite  dry,  as  this  condition 
makes  all  the  difTerence  in  its  efficiency  for  the 
protection  of  cold  pits  and  frames,  without  which 
these  very  useful  structures  lose  so  much  of  their 
usefulness.  Plant  stoves  and  other  houses  where 
high  temperatures  are  necessary  should  be  provided 
with  Frigi  Domo  coverings  or  blinds,  and  thus 
avoid  all  undue  radiation  of  heat.  In  the  fixing  of 
these  the  roller  should  al»'ays  be  placed  at  the  lop 
close  to  the  ridgeof  the  house,  so  that  the  coverings 
are  drawn — not  rolled  up — and  in  this  way  making 
it  much  easier  to  keep  the  coverings  clear  of  snow 
and  dry,  so  that  they  are  more  perfect  conservers 
of  heat.  This  provision  is  sound  economy,  and 
will  generally  save  more  than  its  cost  in  one  year. 
Also  attend  to  having  a  good  supply  of  the  different 
kinds  of  soil,  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  peat,  also  sand 
and  charcoal  stored  in  sheds  where  it  can  be  kept 
dry,  and  to  a  large  extent  free  from  frost  and  in 
condition  for  use  at  any  time.     A  good  stock  of 

Wood  Stakes 
of  various  sizes  and  lengths  should  be  in  stock,  the 
pointing  and  painting  of  which  should  be  reserved 
for  bad  weather.  As  far  as  possible  keep  all  empty 
pots  stored  under  cover,  where  from  time  to  tin^e 
they  can  be  washed  and  be  ready  for  future  use. 
These  and  other  matters  which  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  gardener  should  be  put  in  order  before 
the  period  for  bad  weather  is  quite  upon  us. 
Wendover.  ,J.  Jaques. 


j  duous.     It  has,  however,  been  hybridised  with 

I  one  of  the  evergreen  .species,  and  the  resnlt  was 

^  E.  exoniensis.     This  hybrid  is  quite  evergreen, 

and   has,  fortunately,  inherited   some   of   the 

hardiness  of  E.  philippiaoa  ;  it  is,  so  far  as  1 

know,  the  ha'diest  of  the  evergreen  sorts.     In 

:  the  London  di.strict  it  is  only  the  very  severest 

winters  that  affect  it.     It  is  a  shrub  of  free, 

graceful  growth,  its  abundant  foliage  being  of 

a  deep  and  glossy  green.     The  flowers  are  in 

terminal  syiikes,  and  are  white    Commencing  to 

'  appear  in  .July,  they  keep  on  till  the  frosts  come, 

and  in  mid-November  one  might  have    cut  a 

bouquet  from  the  bushes.  W.  J.  Be,\n. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editor   is   not    responsible   for    the    opinioiu 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


ERINACEA  PUNGENS. 
A   MONG    the   many    plants     in     Canon 
/\  Ellacombe's  garden  at  Ritton,  near 

/   \         Bristol,  that  lead  to  the  breaking 

/ %       of  the  Tenth  Commandment  by  his 

J.  \.  visitors,  is  a  charming  sjieciraen  of 
this  rare  and  beautiful  shrub.  It 
is  a  leguminous  plant,  allied  to  the 
Broom  and  Furze,  but  with  blue 
flowers.  Blue  is  not  common  in 
the  flowers  of  our  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  among  the  woody  legumes 
it  is  very  rare.  This  Erinacea  is  a 
particularly  spiny  low  shrub,  which, 
I  have  read,  grows  so  thickly  on 
some  of  the  mountains  of  Spain 
that  horses  can  scarcely  make  their 
way  through  it.  It  is  curious  that 
it  is  so  little  known  in  this  country, 
for  in  the  south  at  least  it  is  hardy. 
To  make  it  flower  it  should  have  the 
sunniest  position  that  is  available. 
During  the  series  of  hot  seasons 
previous  to  1902  it  bloomed  very 
charmingly.  It  is  not  easy  to  pro- 
pagate, as  it  produces  seeds  sparingly. 
Canon  Ellacombe,  however,  has 
managed  to  increase  it  by  layering. 


OVERGROWN    FLOWERS,     FRUITS, 

AND    VEGETABLES. 

[To  THE   Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — The  question  touched  upon  in  the 
lecture  on  this  subject  given  recently 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
is  probably  the  most  difficult  that  judges 
at  shows  have  to  (contend  with.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact  that  in  many  instances 
the  exhibits  gaining  the  highest  awards  are  pro- 
portionately larger  than  we  should  like  for  our 
o*vn  table.  Yet,  taking  the  matter  as  it  stands, 
we  must  recognise  the  fact  that  the  prizes  are 
offered  for  the  best  results  of  cultural  skill. 
Provided  that  the  examples  shown  are  perfectly 
uniform  and  otherwise  of  the  besi  possible  quality 
size  must  count,  otherwise  we  should  do  away 
with  cultural  skill.  In  the  matter  of  vegetables 
there  is  one  way  out  of  the  difficultv'.  Take  Potatoes 
for  an  example.  If  the  prices  were  ofTered  for  the 
best  twelve  tubers  (or  more  or  less),  these  to  be 
confined  to  a  given  weight,  the  matter  would  be 
easy.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  treat  other 
vegetables  in  the  same  way,  but  this  would  be  a 
great  revolution  of  all  previous  considerations  in 
respect  to  the  merits  of  vegetables  on  show,  for 
while  it  is  now  almost  universally  conceded  that 
rough  or  coarse  samples  do  not  count  for  much, 


size,  with  good  quality  conibined,  must  take  the 
lead.  It  is  just  the  same  in  judging  flowers.  We 
have  come  to  the  time  when  size  alone  does  not 
count,  though  I  am  afrai<l  some  judges  still  give 
too  many  pumts  to  size.      Vet  perfect    but  smaller 

I  flowers  and  of  good  colours  stand  a  great  deal 
better  chance  than  formerly. 

A  judge  of  some  authority  remarked,  in  giving 
a  lecture  lately,  that  size  should  not  be  the  sole 
object  of  an  exhibitor,  but  perfect  form  and  good 
finish  should  be  studied.     There  may  be  some  who 

~  remember  the  time  when  the  Pelargonium  Society 
flourished.  Such  men  as  Shirley  Hibberd  could 
see  no  beauty  in  a  flower  that  was  not  perfect  in 
outline  and  in  markings,  no  matter  how  pretty 
the  colour  or  how  freely  the  flowers  were  pro- 
duced, and,  while  I  admired  such  perfect  flowers, 
I  must  say  that  a  profusion  of  bright  bloom  on  a 

;  well-grown  plant  is  more  effective.  The  question 
of  quality  versus  size  is  a  complex  one,  and  I  am 
afraid  there  are  many  ditticukies  in  settling  the 
various  points.  We  can  conflne  plants  to  certain 
sized  pots,  and  vegetables  to  a  certain  weight,  but 
how  is  the  latter  to  work  with  rcisard  to  cultural 
skill  ?  And  the  same  question  may  be  asked  in 
regard  to  size  of  flowers.  Is  there  anyone  who 
would  ray  that,  provided  colour  and  finish  were 
equal,  the  largest  bloom  of  any  Chrysanthemum 
should  not  take  first  honours,  or  even  with 
Begonias,  Roses,  or  Carnations?  Size  must  count 
as  long  as  we  hold   exhibitions  or  invite  compe- 

I  tition  in  cultural  skill.  A.  Hemslet. 

P.S. — Is  it  not  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
competitions  at  cattle  shows?  Many  of  the  beasts 
gaining  honours  are  much  fatter  than  one  would 
like  for  ordinary  consumption. 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — There  are  few  of  the  commoner  vegetables  to 
which  the  question  of  size  versus  quality  more 
closely  applies  than  Cabbages.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  everyone  grew  large  ones,  seeming  to  think 
that  the  highest  merit  was  found  in  big,  hard, 
white  heads.  But  while  these  large  ones,  even 
with  the  best  of  cooking,  always  show  hard 
texture,  their  undue  size  greatly  militates  against 
cooking,  and  what  natural  flavour  Cabbages  may 
possess  is  largely  dissipated  when  the  heads  are  out 
up  into  several  portions  to  enable  them  to  be 
cooked.  W^e  are  wiser  now  because  the  introduc- 
tion of   small,   sweet,    tender   heads   that   can    be 


ESCALLONIA  EXONIENSIS. 
Foe  most  of  those  whose  gardens  are  . 
situated  in  cold  or  northern  localities' 
the  evergreen  species  of  Escallonia 
are  of  little  use,  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  devote  wall  space  to 
them.  There  are  few  things  that 
make  one  envy  the  Cornwall  gar- 
deners more  than  their  magnificent 
specimens— even  hedges— of  Escal- 
lonia. The  hardiest  of  all  the  species 
is  E.  philippiana,  but  that  is  deci- 


erixacea   pusoens. 
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cooked  with  ease  and  quickly  has  taught  us  that 
these  varieties  are  far  better  to  grow  than  are  the 
large  ones.  We  can  grow  three  or  four  sweet, 
small  heads  where  one  big  one  needed  the  room. 
Being  quick  of  growth  they  come  to  maturity  all 
the  sooner  and  are  all  the  more  lender  and  better 
flavoured,  hence  here  size  and  quality  are 
antagonistic.  Even  from  the  cultural  point  of 
view  small  Cabbages  are  more  profitable  to  grow 
than  large  ones.  A.  1). 


[To   THE  Editor   of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — With  the  lecture  given  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  remarks 
made  in  the  issue  of  The  Garden  for  the 
14th  ult.  1  am  in  full  agreement,  as  1  think  most 
people  will  be  who  believe  that  the  first  considera- 
tion of  a  cultivator  should  be  quality  and  not  size. 
But  it  there  is  need  of  reform,  there  must  also  be 
a  reason  why  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
exists,  and  in  the  case  of  vegetables  1  think  the 
cause  may  be  found  in  exhibitions.  No  man 
purposely  sets  out  to  produce  a  huge  vegetable  for 
his  own  table  or  that  of  his  employer,  but  he 
grows  the  big  things  for  show.  Why  V  There  can 
only  one  answer — to  please  the  judges.  Now  if 
that  cultivator  and  exhibitor  knew  perfectly  well 
that  his  large  vegetables  would  be  passed  over  in 
favour  of  others  of  ordinary  table  size,  is  it  likely 
that  he  would  show  them  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  but  so 
long  as  size  is  encouraged  on  the  show-board 
unduly  large  vegetables  will  be  grown  and 
exhibited. 

I  believe  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  checking  this 
tendency  and  setting  up  some  kind  of  standard  that 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  judging  rules 
were  formulated.  If  these  rules  are  read  at  all  it 
is  obvious  that  they  are  not  adopted  in  many  cases, 
or  there  would  be  fewer  first  prize  cards  found 
resting  on  coarse  and  overgrown  vegetables.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  muddle  the  man  who  occupies 
the  most  unsatisfactory  position  is  the  exhibitor, 
because  he  does  not  know  what  to  do.  He  has  no 
idea  whether  the  judges  will  favour  large  or 
medium-sized  specimens,  and  if  he  stages  for  size 
he  may  have  the  doubtful  satisfaction  of  learning 
that  if  he  had  exhibited  the  smaller  produce  he  left 
at  home  he  would  have  won,  and  the  same  the 
other  way  about.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  exhibitor's  object  is  to  win  prizes,  and  it  is 
only  natural  of  him  to  stage  the  kind  of  produce 
most  likely  to  effect  the  purpose.  My  contention 
is  that  we  want  reformation  amongst  judges  even 
more  than  amongst  growers  of  vegetables,  and  if 
produce  were  judged  in  every  case  by  the  same 
standard,  which,  of  course,  should  favour  quality 
in  preference  to  size,  the  necessity  of  preaching 
crusades  against  overgrown  vegetables  would  soon 
be  done  away  with. 

But,  unfortunately,  size  is  positively  encouraged 
at  a  large  number  of  shows.  Onl3'  recently  1 
visited  one  of  the  largest  autumn  shows  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  in  looking  over  the  vege- 
tables I  noticed  that  in  almost  every  ca.se  the  prizes 
were  given  to  the  biggest,  and  examples  that  any 
sane  person  would  pick  out  at  once  for  his  own 
consumption  were  entirely  looked  over.  What 
effect  will  this  have?  Next  year  the  exhibitors 
will  probably  attempt  to  show  the  biggest  vege- 
tables they  can  produce,  and  if  they  do  I  fail  to 
see  how  anyone  can  blame  them.  It  may  happen, 
however,  that  the  judges  at  this  particular  show 
will  be  changed  next  year  in  favour  of  others  who 
do  not  consider  size  a  first  consideration.  If  so 
the  exhibitors  of  large  vegetables  will  find  them- 
selves out  of  it,  and  1  will  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
the  state  of  uncertainty  they  will  be  in  as  to  the 
class  of  proiluce  to  show  in  the  future. 

After  all  has  been  said,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
play  to  win  and  we  show  to  win,  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  staging  huge  vegetables  rests  more  with 
judges  than  with  growers.  Let  a  code  of  judging 
rules,  say,  that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
be  adopted  and  strictly  enforced  by  every  society 
instead  of  leaving  it  as  a  matter  of  personal  opinion 
on  the  part  of  judges,  and  there  would  soon  be  less 
need  to  talk  and  write  about  overgrown  vegetables 
at  shows.  G.  H.  H. 


[We  are  very  pleased  to  print  these  remarksi 
and  hope  the  judges  at  our  shows  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  this  question  also.  We  want 
the  subject  thoroughly  discussed,  and  while  judges 
disagree  as  to  what  constitutes  merit  in  an 
exhibit,  the  exhibitor  is  placed  at  an  unfair  dis- 
advantage. All  judges  should  think  alike,  and  it 
is  with  the  hope  of  creating  something  like  an 
uniform  opinion  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  issued  the  invaluable  rules  for  judging. 
The  opinion  of  the  leading  judges  of  to-day  is  that 
over-development  is  an  evil,  and  this  opinion 
should  govern  those  who  award  prizes  at  the 
hundreds  of  small  country  shows  where  the  judges 
are  not  men  of  the  greatest  experience  in  this 
particular  dut}'. — Ed.] 


NOTES    ABOUT    FRUIT    SHOWS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — Few  persons  will  deny  that  good  follows  the 
holding  of  fruit  shows.  For  instance,  the  public 
are  thus  brought  to  take  an  active  interest,  that 
often  becomes  profitable,  in  an  important  national 
industry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  fruit  shows 
incite  many  to  plant  fruit  trees  that  otherwise 
wiould  not  do  so,  and  yet  they  are  certainly  the 
wrong  places  for  the  inexperienced  intending 
planter  logo  to  with  the  intention  of  making  a  selec- 
tion of  varieties.  When  he  does  this  he,  naturally 
enough,  is  captivated  by  the  beautiful  appearance 
of  some  of  the  inferior  fruits,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  Apples,  Pears,  and  Grapes.  He 
takes  their  names,  orders  and  plants  them,  and 
later  finds  that  the  handsome  fruits  thai  aroused 
his  enthusiasm  have  deceived  him.  The  better 
way  for  the  would-be  fruit  grower  to  act  in  this 
matter  is  to  consult  a  reliable  nurseryman  (not  his 
catalogue),  to  explain  the  purpose  for  which  fruit 
is  wanted,  and  leave  the  selection  of  varieties  in 
his  hands. 

The  selection  of  varieties  of  a  good  number  of 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  important,  items  con- 
nected with  forming  a  fruit  plantation ;  and  1 
wonder  how  many  of  us  who  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  this  matter  have  planted  trees  of  this 
description  at  all  extensively,  and  ultimately  been 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  of  our  endea- 
vours. Perhaps  one  of  the  best  thing.s  that  a  fruit 
sliow  does  is  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees  and 
the  taking  of  an  interest  in  their  culture  by 
cottagers.  The  schedule  of  the  Herefordshire 
Fruit  and  Chrj'santhemum  Society,  for  instance, 
provides  six  classes  for  Apples  for  hond  fide 
cottagers,  one  of  which  is  for  a  collection  of  six 
varieties,  while  another  is  for  the  best  packed  for 
market,  box,  barrel,  or  hamper  of  this  fruit,  and 
it  is  surprising  to  see,  even  in  this  favourable 
Apple-growing  district,  the  quantity  of  fruit  and 
excellent  quality  of  choice  varieties  that  are  staged 
in  these  classes.  As  an  example  of  the  zeal  of 
some  of  those  belonging  to  this  class  of  exhibitor, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  the  Apple  Charles 
Pvoss  was  first  distributed  one  of  them  asked  if  1 
could  oblige  him  with  buds  of  it,  and  remarked 
that  he  raised  his  young  trees  either  by  budding  or 
grafting,  and  was  desirous  of  securing  any  really 
good  sort,  as  he  understood  Charles  Ross  to  be. 

Whatever  advantages,  however,  shows  may  have, 
they  cannot  be  carried  on  without  means,  and,  in 
order  to  command  this,  they  must  in  an  ordinary 
way  be  made  to  attract  many  visitors.  Now  a 
very  great  many  people  know  comparatively  little 
about  an  Apple  or  other  fruit,  and  care  as  little, 
further  than  how  it  tastes,  either  in  a  raw  or 
cooked  state  ;  and  a  series  of  tables  burdened  with 
them  formally  arranged  on  plates  in  the  ordinary 
maimer  is,  instead  of  being,  as  to  some,  interesting 
and  instructive  to  them,  a  monotonous  spectacle, 
requiring  something  to  be  added  to  make  it  attrac- 
tive. Without  recourse  to  musical  entertainments, 
and  things  of  the  kind,  which  the  officials  of  some 
shows  cannot  for  obvious  reasons  indulge  in,  much 
might  be,  and  is  in  some  instances  done,  to  make 
shows,  particularly  fruit  shows,  more  alluring. 
Floral  and  plant  decorations  in  conjunction  with 
the  fruit  might  be  encouraged  more  than  they  are, 
and    in    a    way    without     incurring    very    heavy 


expense.  Shrewsbury  has  given  a  prominent  lead 
in  this  respect,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  Hereford 
making  efforts  in  a  similar  direction. 

T.    COOMEEE. 

The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  PLANTS  IN  ENGLISH 

GARDENS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of   "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — The  projected  African  garden  at  Headington 
Hill  House,  Oxfordshire,  alluded  to  in  The  Garden 
of  the  7th  ult.  (page  xiv. )  is  a  departure  in  a  new 
direction,  and  any  account  of  its  successful 
carrying  out  in  the  future  will  be  followed  with 
interest  by  many  readers  of  The  Garden.  South 
African  plants  include  so  large  a  number  of  decora- 
tive species  that  if  more  of  them  could  be  induced 
to  thrive  and  to  be  sufiiciently  vigorous  to  flower 
well  out  of  doors  in  our  uncertain  English  climate 
it  would  be  a  great  boon.  Letters  from  Cape 
Colony,  dated  October  17,  received  November  H, 
speak  of  a  return  of  winter  there,  after  a  spell  of 
extremely  hot  and  dry  weather — heavy,  though 
joy  fully- welcomed  rains,  which  had  not  ceased  after 
twenty-four  hours  steady  downpour,  while  the 
mountain  ranges  surrounding  the  Worcester  Valley 
were  covered  with  snow,  not  only  on  their  summits, 
but  on  their  lower  slopes.  Sharp  night  frosts  had 
also  occurred,  quite  unusual  for  the  lime  of  year,  and 
hard  enough  to  cut  the  vines  in  the  district,  though 
fortunately  without  risk  of  permanent  damage  to 
the  season's  crops.  This  proves,  however,  that 
climatic  variations  of  an  unexpected  character  are 
not  confined  to  our  own  shores,  and  gives  hope  of 
some  success  in  acclimatising  more  of  the  South 
African  flora  from  the  cooler  districts  than  we  have 
as  yet  attempted  to  do. 

A  box  reached  me  by  a  recent  mail  from  Hex 
River,  containing  corms  and  tubers  of  about  a 
dozen  distinct  ."ipecies  of  native  plants  from  the 
Veldt.  Among  them  were  bulbs,  and  a  bunch  of 
cut  spikes  as  well,  of  an  exceedingly  pretty 
Ornithogalum,  which  I  cannot  name  with  certainty, 
but  which  may  turn  out  to  be  0.  lacteum.  It  was 
astonishing,  after  close  packing  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  to  find  the  upper  part  of  the  spikes  in  fairly 
good  condition,  quite  enough  so  to  show  their 
decorative  character  and  to  be  worth  putting  into 
water,  where  in  a  short  time  they  revived  in 
a  wonderful  manner.  The  stems  average  from 
12  inches  to  1")  inches  in  height,  bearing  a  loose 
raceme  of  pure  white  and  somewhat  incurved  flowers 
with  pale  butler-coloured,  not  black,  centres,  as  in 
0.  arabicum  and  0.  thyrsoides.  Each  flower  has  a 
slender  white  pedicel,  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  which 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  spike.  The  bulbs 
are  small,  and  apparently  send  up  no  more  than 
one  flowering  stem.  In  their  native  habitat  on  the 
Veldt  I  am  told  that  these  Ornithogalums,  in  com- 
pany with  Gladioli,  Lachenalias,  Irids,  &c.,  grow 
in  almost  pure  sand,  flowering  in  September  and 
October — the  season  equivalent  to  our  March  and 
April.  After  flowering  and  dying  down  the  bulbs 
are  well  baked  in  the  dry,  hot  soil  during  their 
resting  time,  but  they  get  a  good  soaking  from 
winter  rains  before  they  start  afresh.  It  strikes 
me  that  in  pot  culture  we  are  apt,  sometimes,  to 
forget  this  point  and  to  wait  until  we  see  signs  of 
movement  before  giving  much  assistance  in  the 
way  of  water,  and  by  this  oversight  may  very 
probably  cripple  the  important  root-growth  which 
should  be  going  forward  before  any  leaves  begin  to 
push.  At  any  rate  I  am  conscious  of  having  made 
this  mistake  before  now  in  my  own  treatment  of 
such  bulbs. 

Half-hardy  Ornithogalums  are  not  very  easy  to 
manage..  They  will  often  flower  well  the  first 
season  after  importation,  but  fail  to  do  so  ever 
after,  even  when  the  bulbs  remain  fresh  and  sound. 
As  pot  plants,  the  treatment  which  suits  Nerines — 
absolute  dryness  at  the  root,  and  roasting,  under 
glass  if  practicable,  to  ripen  the  resting  bulbs — 
would  most  likely  induce  these  fine  plants  to  bloom 
year  by  year.  The  length  of  time  during  which 
their  flowers  will  keep  fresh,  in  common  with  those 
of  some  other  genera  of  the  South  African  Liliacea;, 
notably  Lachenalias,  gives  them  additional  value, 
and  if  the  shyness  of  blooming  could   be  overcome 
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by  more  successful  treatment,  our  cold  greenhouses, 
and  possibly  our  garden  borders  as  well,  might  be 
considerably  enriched. 

Bulbs  received  at  the  present  season,  which  have 
only  lately  gone  to  rest,  have  unfortunately  cold 
winter  months  before  ihem  instead  of  summer  heat 
and  dryness.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  pot  them 
at  once  in  very  sandy  soil,  and  to  keep  them  in  the 
warmest  and  dryest  position  at  hand  for  the  next 
two  or  three  months.  In  my  own  case  a  warm 
greenhouse  shelf — warm  because  it  happens  to  have 
a  kitchen  range  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall — 
offers  a  fairly  suitable  place,  and  the  whole  batch 
of  African  bulbs  has  been  consigned  for  the  present 
to  these  comfortable  quarters.  No  frost,  when  it 
comes,  can  touch  them,  and  the  soil  in  the  pots 
will  remain  at  an  equable  temperature,  and  slightly 
warm  ;  and  they  will  be  watched  and  cared  for 
with  great  interest.  Amongst  them  presumably 
are  Gladioli,  Nerines,  Oxalis,  Lachenalias,  and  one 
or  two  terrestrial  Orchids,  whose  plump  little 
tubers  look  especially  promising. 

Ornithogalums,  it  seems,  have  the  same  tendency 
as  Lachenalias  to  produce  leaf  bulbs,  a  proneness 
of  which  most  growers  of  Lachenalias  must  be 
aware.  The  experiment  may  be  tried  by  cutting  a 
slit  across  the  mid-rib  of  a  growing  leaf  and  bending 
back  the  severed  part.  In  due  time  granulation 
takes  place,  and  minute  bulbs  are  produced,  which 
finally  grow  into  perfect  plants.  I  have  often  done 
this  with  success  in  the  case  of  rare  Lachenalias, 
but  was  not  aware  of  the  same  habit  in  Orni- 
thogalums before  finding  a  reference  to  it  in 
Kerner's  "Natural  History  of  Plants,"  and  others 
may  be  glad  of  the  hint.  Some  injury  to  the  leaf 
tissue  is  invariably  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
production  of  such  viviparous  bulbils.  The  Cape 
bulbs  which  have  come  to  hand  show  no  signs  i.f 
offsets,  but  probably  the  best  species  of  Orni- 
thogaluni  might  be  readily  increased,  if  desired,  by 
the  method  adopted  by  the  Dutch  Hyacinth 
growers,  who  score  or  scoop  out  the  bulbs  to  make 
them  throw  out  bulbils. 

The  English  garden  best  known  to  me  that  is 
the  most  perfectly  adapted  for  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  S'luth  African  plants  is  the  famous  one  at 
Tresco  Abbey  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly.  There 
specimens  of  all  kinds  of  vegetation  indigenous  to 
the  warmer  temperate  regions,  from  Eucalyptus. 
Cordylines,  and  gigantic  Aloes  and  Furcneas  to 
the  low-growing  but  brilliant  Mesembr3'antheniumf. 
flourish  amazingly.  Pulverised  granite  for  soil 
and  prevailing  sunshine  combine,  with  carefully- 
planned  wind-breaks,  to  make  these  gardens  a 
paradise  for  lovers  of  rare  succulent  and  liliaceous 
plants.  A  score  of  South  African  plants  come 
readily  to  mind.  Bushes  of  scented  Pelargonium- 
live  comfortably  through  the  winter.  The  hand- 
some orange  ■  flowered  Lion's  Tail  (Leonotis 
leonurus)  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  have  tht- 
privilege  of  a  wall,  and  this  it  drapes  with  great 
eSect.  Aloes  of  various  kinds  send  up  their 
scarlet  and  yellow  spikes.  Out  of  many  more,  I 
can  recall  three  in  abundant  flower — A.  frutescens, 
A.  spicata,  and  A.  ciliata,  a  trio  which  lovers  of 
these  plants  may  have  set  down  as  shj'  bloomers, 
forgetting  that  the  ripening  influences  of  sun  and 
air  are  essential  for  the  proiluction  of  flowers. 
Kalosanthes,  which  stand  out  all  the  3  ear,  are  the 
glory  of  late  summer  days,  and  once  seen  can  never 
be  forgotten.  An  exceptional  winter  has  been 
known  to  cut  them  to  the  ground  level,  but  they 
spring  again  from  the  root.  Belladonna  Lilies, 
Nerines,  Ixias,  and  the  like  litxuriatein  the  granite 
detritus.  African  "Pig  Ldies,"  as  Callas  are 
irreverently  nick-named  by  colonists,  are  quite  at 
home,  and  grow  by  thousands  on  the  swampy 
verge  of  a  fresh  water  lake,  Many-hued  Mestm- 
bryanthemums  clothe  the  rocks  and  carpet  the 
ground. 

Space  would  fail  to  tell  of  them  all.  But  there 
are  parts  of  the  mainland  where  many  of  these 
plants  will  do  well.  Mesembryanthemunis  given  to 
friends,  for  example,  have  succeeded  admirabl_y  in 
Cornwall  and  at  Bournemouth  and  elsewhere  on 
the  South  Coast.  I  hope  myself  to  establish  some 
of  the  hardier  species,  which  are  also,  fortunately, 
amongst  the  most  ornamental,  on  a  warm  wall  in 
Sussex,  but  the  wet  summer  has  induced  too  soft  a 


growth   to   give   much   promise  of  success  to  the 
experiment  in  the  coming  winter. 

If  Mr.  Singleton,  in  Oxfordshire,  is  able  to  carry 
out  the  design  of  an  African  garden,  it  will  be  a 
great  incentive  to  others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
especially  to  those  who  live  in  favourable  localities 
near  the  sea,  where  severe  frosts  are  less  to  be 
feared.  We  cannot  command  sunshine,  but  all 
experience  points  to  a  sharp,  gritty  soil,  shelter 
from  cutting  winds — and  in  many  cases  deep 
planting  might  be  added — as  essential  factors  in 
the  successful  culture  of  South  African  plants  in 
English  gardens.  K.  L.  D. 

NATIONAL  GARDENERS'  GUILD. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden. "] 
Sir, — I  venture  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  unit- 
ing any  such  guild  or  association  which  may  be 
projected  with  the  existing  Kew  Gardeners'  Guild. 
Thus  a  good  foundation  would  be  gained,  and  the 
Kew  Guild,  now  to  a  great  extent  merely  a  social 
function,  could  be  extended  in  practical  usefulness. 


THE    NEW    GRAPE    MELT(^^•    C0>f-TAELE    8EH)LING. 

The  individuality  of  the  Kew  Guild  would  neces- 
sarily he  swamped,  hut  I  nm  sure  that  any  regret  of 
the  members  or  til eir  h on.  sec.  — whose  pet  enterprise 
the  guild  is — would  be  amply  counterhalanceil  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  horticultural  profession 
was  being  benefited  to  an  extent  imiiossible  ot 
achievement  by  the  Kew  (iuild.  Our  Editor  says 
that  "  unity  is  strength  "  ;  I'Ut  if  the  new  guild  is 
not  amalgamated  with  the  Kew  Guild  we  will  have 
"  the  house  divided  Hgainsi  ilself,"f(ir  the  annual 
dinner  rif  the  Kew  Guild  is  held  during  Temple 
Show  week,  aiul  many  eniineni  gaideners  who 
would  be  valuable  to  the  new  guild  will  be  present 
at  this  dinner,  and  thus  weaken,  and  may  even 
cripple,  the  new  proj-ct. 

I  make  this  proposition  thinking  that  the  Kew 
Guild  has  been  forjjotten  by  Mr  D.aii  when  h' 
suggests  a  meeting  during  Temple  Shnw  week,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  point  is  worih\'  of  the 
committee's  consideraiion.  Kkwite. 

[We  print  the  above  letter  as  the  opinion 
expressed  may  be  held  hv  others,  hut  we  must 
point  out  that  the  Kew  Guild  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
private  association  of  men  wh^'  have  worked 
tos;eiherin  the  R  yal  Gardens,  ai  d  have  nothing 
to  do  with  gardens  in  general, — Eu.  ] 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

A   NEW  BLACK   GRAPE. 

LATELY  a  good  deal  has  been  heard  of 
Messrs.  Ambrose's  new  Grape  — 
]\IeltonConstable8eedling  — of  which 
we  give  an  illustration.  It  was  raised 
^  by  iVlr.  W.  Shingler,  gardener  to  Lord 
Hastings,  Melton  Constable,  and  is 
the  result  of  a  cro.ss  between  Gros  Golniar  and 
Lady  Hastings.  This  Grape  is  of  good  flaTour, 
and  the  berries  are  large  and  handsome.  That  it 
travels  well  and  keeps  well  is  evidenced  by  the 
bunches  shown  at  metropolitan  and  provincial 
shows  by  Messrs.  Ambrose,  some  of  them 
having  been  at  five  or  six  different  exhibitions. 
This  new  Grape  is  a  late  variety,  and  is  said 
not  to  be  at  its  best  until  Christmas  or  even 
after.  Me.ssr.s.  Ambrose  and  Son,  The  Nur- 
series, Cheshunt,  Herts,  have  the  entire  stock 
of  Grape  Melton  Constable  Seedling. 

PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 
Haed  Pruning  v.  Exten.sion  Training. 
Now  is  the  .season  in  which  the  hardy  fruit 
grower's  thoughts  are  turned  towards  pruning, 
and  it  also  seems  a  fitting  time  for  a  renewal 
of  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  hard  pruning 
versus  exten.sion  training.  For  some  years 
the  matter  has  been  little  discussed,  and 
growers  for  a  fruit  supply  outdoors  appear 
generally  to  have  accepted  the  extensionists' 
'heories,  and  to  have  profited  by  so  doing. 
An  article,  however,  written  by  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  and  published  in  The  Garden  for 
.-Vugust  22  this  year,  shows  that  hard  jiruning 
in  the  bad  old  way  may  still  be  advocated,  not 
only  for  the  purjiose  of  carrying  the  trees  into 
unnatural  shapes,  but  also  to  force  them  to 
produce  fruit  buds,  a  thing  that  hard  pruning 
I'f  the  subjects  dealt  with  never  did,  and  never 
will  do.  I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  I  long 
ago  adopted  the  exten.'^ion  principle  of  pruning 
ind  training  for  almost  all  outdoor  fruit  trees 
that  had  been  planted  in  positions  where 
extension  has  been  practicable,  and  have 
proved,  to  my  own  satisfaction  at  least,  over 
Old  over  again  that  the  development  of  fruit 
l>nds  and  fruit  spurs  is  hindered,  instead  of 
being  helped  by  shortening  the  leading  growths 
of  trees  that  are  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing 
condition.  Mr.  Thomas  uses  as  an  illustration 
of  his  theory  a  set  of  trees  "  winch  were  inno- 
cent of  fruit  buds  or  growth  of  any  kind,  the 
result  of  neglecting  to  adopt  this  (shortening 
back)  practice."  I  claim  that  the  state  of  the 
trees  did  not  .show  this,  and  that  their  condition 
was  due  to  some  cultural  neglect  either  in 
planting  or  in  after  management  as  regards  the 
jiroper  thinning  ot  the  branches  or  neglect  of 
root-pruning.  The  advice  given  to  shorten 
the  leading  growths  to  "two-thirds  of  their 
length  "  in  August,  and  a  still  (urther  shorten- 
ing at  the  winter  pruning  to  from  6  inches  to 
9  inches  in  length,  in-tils  a  suicidal  policy,  the 
carrying  out  of  which  will  keep  the  trees  barren 
or  only  partially  cropped  for  many  years  after 
they  ought  to  be  carrying  full  crops;  indeed,  it 
is  the  rule  for  such  hard  pruned  trees  to  be  old, 
as  fruit  trees  go  nowadays,  before  they  get  into 
anything  like  decent  size  and  bearing  condition. 
The  hard  pruning  also  conduces  to  the  multi- 
]ilication  of  many  surplus  branches,  or  embryo 
branches,  which,  if  not  cut  out  annually,  will 
ultin  ately  choke  the  trees  with  growth  and 
liroduce  the  barren  centres  of  which  complaint 
is  made.  The  mischief,  which  mi'jht  be  done 
by  giving  such  advice  is  well  shown  in  your 
issue  for  Sept'  mher  12,  in  which  a  corre- 
.spi>ndent,  "  D.  K  ,"  piofesses,  on  the  strength 
of  this  advice,  to  have  immediately  put  it  into 
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practice  on  a  set  of  Apples  on  the  Paradise 
stock  eight  years  filanted,  and  which  had 
always  borne  well  without  pruning,  exce|it 
during  their  first  year,  this  pruning  being 
probably  necessary  to  get  a  well-placed  set 
of  branchlets  from  which  to  select  in  forming 
the  trees.  The  question  is  such  an  important 
one  that  one  need  hardly  apologise  for  making 
a  further  attempt  to  get  the  views  of  competent 
growers  before  adopting,  what  will  be  to  many, 
a  retrograde  practice. 

Let  us,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  exten- 
sion training,  take  the  case  of  a  young  tree, 
two  or  three  years  planted,  either  of  Apple, 
Plum,  Cherry,  Pear,  or,  one  might  say,  any 
hardy  fruit  tree  worked  on  a  proper  stock,  and 
well  I'lanted  under  conditions  that  ensure 
ripening  of  the  annual  growth  quite  to  the 
tip.s,  as  should  be  the  case  with  all  fruit  trees. 
Any  shortening  back  of  the  main  leads  of  such 
a  tree,  and  nmre  especially  a  severe  shortening, 
such  as  has  been  recommended,  will  lead  to 
the  production  of  further  stiong  and  spurless 
growths.  Let  the  annual  leading  shoots,  how- 
ever, remain  intact,  confining  the  pruning  to 
cutting  clean  out  any  useless  or  badly-placed 
shoots  that  would  be  mi.schievous  in  the  future, 
and  the  result  in  the  second  year  after  absten- 
tion frou]  shortening  will  be  the  production  of 
fruit  simrs  or  buds  almost  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  leading  shouts,  the  only 
bare  jiart  of  which,  and  this  but  for  a  year  or 
two,  being  that  very  portion  which  the  hard 
pruner  would  only  leave,  and  which  the  tree  in 
its  strugule  to  live  and  to  grow  provides  with 
both  embryo  wood  and  embryo  fruit  buds. 
The  first  of  these  is  compelled,  by  the 
artifi(  ial  treatment  employed,  to  take  the  lead 
again  and  again  year  after  year,  suppre.ssing 
for  an  indefinite,  but  always  lengthy,  period — 
say,  until  the  tree  is  reaching  njiddle  age -all 
chance  for  the  latter  to  be  perfected.  Nature 
asserts  that  the  tree  shall  extend  its  branches, 
and  eventually  become  a  fruit  bearer,  to  which 
end  freedom  of  development,  in  the  early  years 
of  its  lite,  under  good  conditions,  must  in- 
evitably conduce,  though  for  a  year  or  two  it 
may  appear  to  the  novice  that  the  willow-like 
shoots  made  in  forming  the  tree  have  but  little 
in  common  with  fruit-bearing  wood. 

Dwarfness  and  early  production  of  fruit 
may  only  be  legitimately  obtained  by  the  use 
of  dwarfing  stocks  suitable  to  the  trees,  though 
where  these  are  not  employed  occasional  root- 
pruning  is  of  great  service  when  it  is  found 
that  leading  gowihs  do  not  ripen  well  and  are 
coarse.  The  result  of  dwarfing  stocks  and  of 
root-pruning  is  to  check  grossness,  that  of 
branch-piuuing  is  to  induce  it. 

My  case  shortly  is  this -that  the  knife 
applied  to  the  main  leads  never  yet  assisted  in 
the  production  of  fruit  buds  on  a  tree  that  has 
not  reached  its  prime.  It  is  occasionally  useful 
in  the  rejuvenation  of  old  trees  in  which  the 
spurs  have  become  too  numerous  and  worn  out 
Cut  for  shape  if  it  pleases  you,  but  give  up 
the  idea  that  this  cutting  assists  in  the  jiro- 
duction  of  fruit  spurs.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


A   PEACH  TREE  BORDER. 

Sbasonable  and  most  important  work  in  the  fruit 
houses  at  the  present  moment  is  tht^  formation  and 
renovation  of  ifie  borders  in  whicfi  Peach  trees  are 
growing,  and  the  following  notes  with  reference  to 
the  construction  of  a  Peach  border  may  therefore  be 
of  help.  To  make  a  coniplelely  fresh  bonier  fjegin 
by  digging  out  all  the  soil  inside  ihe  h  luse  t  j  the 
depth  of  2  ff'Ct  9  incheH,  and  similarly  treat  the 
outside  border.  Each  border  should  be  9  feet 
wide,  measuring  from  the  front  wall  of  the  house. 
Any  clajey  sod  or  that  which  is  poor  must  be 
removed,  but  any  of  good  quality  may  be  retained, 


and  can  be  used  again  when  mixed  with  new  soil 
in  the  formation  of  the  border.  Assuming  the  poil 
to  have  been  cleared  away  to  the  depth  mentioned, 
the  next  question  to  consider  is  that  of  drainage. 
First  lay  the  main  drain  (if  one  does  not  already 
exist)  at  the  base  of  the  border.  It  should  empty 
itself  at  some  convenient  point  of  lower  level.  If 
the  sub-soil  should  prove  to  consist  of  stiff  clay  or 
marl,  it  will  be  necessary  to  concrete  the  bottom 
to  prevent  the  roots  from  penetrating  this  undesir- 
able medium.  The  border  must  ihen  be  3  feet 
deep.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  substratum  should 
be  of  sandstone  or  chalk,  no  concrete  is  necessary  ; 
if  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  good  bed  of  gravel  or 
sand  no  other  drainage  will  be  necessary,  neither 
would  the  main  drain  spoken  of  be  required. 
Artificial  drainage,  however,  must  be  provided  in 
most  cases,  and  the  best  way  to  secure  this  (after 
the  main  drain  has  been  laid  down)  is  by  laying 
4-inch  pipes  at  the  bottom  of  the  border,  4  feet 
apart,  obliquely  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  main 
drain,  and  emptying  into  it.  The  bottom  of  the 
border  should  be  so  formed  that  there  is  a  fall  of 
at  least  6  inches  towaids  the  main  drain. 

The  pipes  should  be  covered  with  a  layer 
of  broken  bricks,  stones,  or  such  rough  material 
as  is  at  hand,  and  will  carry  water  away 
radidly.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  condemning  the 
making  of  large,  rich  borders  for  the  planting  of 
young  fruit  trees  of  any  kind.  Under  this  system 
I  know  they  will  make  remarkable  growth  for  the 
first  year  or  two,  but  this  is  at  the  sacrifice  of 
permanent  success.  The  border  I  recommend 
should  be  first  made  5  feet  wide — 3  feet  wide 
inside,  and  '2  feet  outside.  The  front  wall  must  be 
arched  to  allow  of  the  roots  spreading  both  inside 
and  out.  In  commencing  to  form  the  border  place 
turves  grass-side  downwards  over  the  drainage, 
aiid  build  turf  walls  at  the  limits  of  the  5  feet  wide 
border.  They  should  be  parallel  to  the  wall  of  the 
house  and  2J  feet  high. 

The  border  should  be  formed  of  fairly  heavy 
loam  cut  from  old  pasture  land.  This  should  be 
stacked  long  enough  to  destroy  the  grass  roots  and 
no  longer  ;  a  couple  of  months  will  suffice.  When 
preparing  the  turf  for  the  border  it  should  be 
chopped  into  pieces  about  5  inches  square,  and  to 
each  cartload  of  loam  add  a  barrowload  of  road 
scrapings,  and  the  same  quantity  of  old  mortar 
rubble,  broken  bricks,  and  a  bag  of  quarter-inch 
bones.  I  may  here  draw  attention  to  a  matter 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on  tho  successful 
cultivation  of  the  Peach  tree,  and,  indeed,  I  may 
say,  on  all  stone  fruits,  that  is,  the  necessity  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  grown  havitig  a  liberal 
mixture  of  lime  in  its  composition.  This  compost 
should  be  turned  over  several  times,  and  when  well 
mixed  placed  loosely  in  the  border  between  the 
two  turf  walls.  The  soil  must  not  be  prepared 
when  wet,  nor  should  it  be  very  dry  ;  it  must  be 
moistened  if  necessary  to  make  it  friable. 

A.  P.  H. 


BOOKS. 


Flora  of  Derbyshire.*~That  an  excel- 
lent beginning  has  been  made  towards  a  complete 
Flora  of  Derb\  shire  is  evident  from  this  carefully- 
compiled  work  by  the  Vicar  of  Shirley.  The 
author  says  that  "  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  much 
more  than  a  stage  forward  towards  a  complete 
account  of  the  botany  of  the  county."  The  Fungi, 
Lichens,  and  Algae  are  omitted  through  lack  of 
time  and  workers  to  investigate  them,  but  the  ten 
years  which  hdve  elapsed  since  the  work  was  begun 
have  been  fruitful  in  good  results,  and  Mr.  Linton 
is  happy  in  having  zeaUms  workers  to  co-operate  in 
his  interesting  ta~k.  To  quote  fr<im  the  preface  : 
"The  nomenclate  and  order  of  arrangement 
adopted  for  the  Phanerogams  follow,  for  the  most 
part,  those  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  L(jndon 
catalogue,  except  that  the  Conifera;  are  placed 
after  the  (•'raffles;  for  the  Mosses  the  Handbook 
of  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Jameson  has  been  employed, 


except  that  the  Sparjna  are  arranged  on  the  Warn- 
storfian  system  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Horrell,  and 
the  Harpidoid  Hyjyna,  according  to  Mr.  Wheldon's 
article  on  them  in  the  Naturalist  for  March,  1902, 
whilst  for  the  Htpatics  the  excellent  Monograph  of 
Mr.  Pearson  has  been  followed.  The  Characeif 
are  placed  last,  as  being  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
A/i/ce."  The  author  gives  a  long  list  of  those  who  have 
helped  him  in  his  labours,  and  will  be  grateful  for 
further  notes  bearing  on  the  Flora  of  the  county. 
Two  useful  maps  are  given,  and  there  is  a  capital 
index. 


*"  Fl.Tt  <if  Deitiyshiie."  By  the  ttev.  WiUiHiii  Richarduun 
Liiituii,  Vicar  (if  Sliii ley,  Derlpyshire.  London:  Beiiiruse  and 
Suns,  Limited,  4,  Snuw  Mill,  £.(J.    f  dee  12a.  (id.  net. 
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G  O  U  R  D  S  . 

A  RECENT  collection  of  these  products  at 
the  IJrill  Hall  rather  served  to  show 
how  great  is  the  variety  found  in  the 
family  than  displayed  decorative  effect. 
When  the  prettier  forms  are  grown 
freely  on  poles  or  over  arches,  or  fes- 
tooned on  cords  or  chains  so  that  the  fruits  hang 
down  clear  of  the  leafage,  there  is  in  them 
some  element  of  beauty  and  of  decorative  effect. 
When  gathered  and  disposed  loosely  or  in  heaps  or 
mounds  on  a  table  there  is  very  little  of  beauty 
evidenced.  But  the  primary  object  for  which  we 
grow  Gourds  is  for  edible  purposes.  Melons,  Vege- 
table Marrows,  and  Cucumbers  are  all  valuable 
edible  fruits.  Gourds  generally  are  not  so,  even 
the  big  Pumpkin  rather  astonishing  by  its  capacity 
to  become  an  elephant  than  to  satisfy  the  human 
palate.  But  with  all  our  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
improving  Gourds,  even  the  best  of  them  of  the 
edible  section  are  far  from  being  useful  food 
articles. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes  has  done  something  in  that 
direction,  as  he  has  so  recently  told  readers  of 
The  Garden,  but  he  will  readily  admit  that  it  is 
but  little  yet.  Still,  from  a  first  effort  to  create 
from  out  of  the  Gourd  family  any  material  improve- 
ment on  the  common  watery  Marrow  not  much  can 
be  expected,  and  if,  as  one  of  the  results  of  such 
effort,  seedless  fruits  are  produced,  we  shall  not 
get  very  far  in  any  case.  When  such  results 
follow  the  intercrossing  of  distinct  varieties,  it  is 
then  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  new  start  made 
with  other  varieties  that  are  fecund,  as  we  have 
no  other  way  to  increase  stock  but  by  seed.  One 
of  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  family  in  an  edible 
sense  when  cooked  is  the  large-fruited,  egg-shaped 
Ohio  Squash.  The  plants  grow  grosslx ,  and  the 
fruits  being  rather  large  are  not  plentifully  pro- 
duced, but  when  obtained  they  have  rich  flavour 
and  a  dry  Marrowy  texture,  very  diverse  from  that 
found  in  oidinary  Vegetable  Marrows. 

It  might  he  worth  while  using  as  parents  this 
Squash  and  a  white  or  green  long  Marrow  for  a 
start,  and,  if  any  of  the  progeny  gave  promise  of 
improvement  and  of  seed,  then  to  inteicross  the 
best  with  such  an  excellent  variety  as  Pen-y- 
bid.  The  chief  aim  should  be  to  secure  a  variety 
that  is  very  fruitful,  has  fruits  of  quite  medium 
size,  thick  of  flesh,  and  that  of  a  very  pleasant 
Marrow-like  texture.  Whilst  it  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  Mr.  Wythes  should  coniinue  his 
efforts  to  create  something  better  in  edible  Marrows 
than  we  now  hnve,  there  is  no  reason  why  others 
should  not  do  the  same,  but  with  diverse  varieties. 
One  of  the  most  useful  Marrows  I  have  yet  seen 
was  in  considerable  quantity  at  Wisley.  The 
variety  was  remarkably  productive,  fiuits  of  mtdium 
size,  8  inches  to  9  inches  long,  whiteskmned,  with 
blight  > ellow  near  the  stems.  I  ttu.^t  we  may  see 
that  excellent  variety  growing  in  theWisle_>  gaiden 
next  J  ear.  A.   D. 


BROCCOLI    MICHAELMAS    WHITE   IN 
AUTUMN. 

Few  vegetables  are  rnoro  Uf-eful  than  the  Broccoli. 
Though  iht-re  is  a  full  supply  of  green  ihitig«  at 
lliis  season,  sut:h  as  KaleH,  Sproui?*,  and  iSavoy9» 
these  are  iml  so  suitable  for  mvaliLls  and  childreo  I 
as  a  small  Cauliflower  or  Broccoli.  Amnher  poiDt^  I 
and  one  thai  the  private  grower  should  not  over- 
look, is  that  the  more  variety  there  is  the   betteri  I 
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and  it  well  repays  those  who  like  good  vegetables 
to  get  the  best  quality  as  long  as  possible.  May 
aud  June  are  good  months  to  sow  fur  the  ^upply, 
but  this  dale  refers  to  the  south.  I  would  advise 
a  month  earlier  in  ihe  northern  parts  of  the 
country,  but  too  early  sowing  I  do  not  think  advan- 
tageous, as  large  heads  are  not  so  useful.  To 
Bucceed  the  earlier  or  autumn  Cauliflowers  the 
Michaelmas  White  is  excellent,  and  even  when  cut 
it  remains  firm  fijr  some  time.  The  heafls  are  pure 
white  and  mature  very  quickly.         G.  VVvTHES. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 

MR.    W.   J.    (lODFliEYS    EXMOUTH 
NUHSERIES. 

THE  favour  that  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Chrysanthemum  by  English  growers  of 
late  years  must  be  pan  cularly  agree- 
able to  the  Japanese  both  as  a  nation 
and  inilividually.  If  a  Jipanese  were 
landetl  for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
and  taken  direct  into  the  Chrysanthemum  house 
of  an  up-to-date  cultivator  at  this  time  of  year  he 
would  either  be  agreeably  Battered  that  his  national 
flower  shouM  receive  so  much  atiention  in  a  foreign 
country,  or  particularly  jealous  of  the  advances 
made  by  cultivation.  To  an  ordinary  Englishman 
thesight  of  several  thousands  ot  plants  in  Iull9i>wer 
of  all  the  latest  varieties,  for  which  Mr.  Godfrey  of 
Exmouth  is  noted,  is  a  striking  object.  Thoughts 
of  this  kind  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  writer 
during  a  visit  maile  to  Mr.  Godfrey's  nurseries  on 
Saturday  last,  a  period  somewhat  late,  even  in  the 
Chrysanihemum  season;  but,  notwithstanding, 
there  was  a  fine  show,  and  the  deterioration  of 
«ome  flowers  was  scarcely  apparent  amid  the  excel- 
lence of  others. 

The  growing  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  Exmouth 
nurseries  of  Mr.  Ciodfrey  might,  perhaps,  be  better 
described  as  Ctirysanthemum  farming,  for  not 
only  in  the  Urge  conservatory,  where  the  plants 
are  numbered  by  thousands,  and  where  the  e\e 
travelled  over  an  extensive  area  of  many  colours 
and  tints  well  known  to  Chrysanthemum  lovers 
and  experts,  but  also  in  other  houses  as  well  as  in 
the  op'-n  and  also  in  frames  containing  cuttings 
without  number,  the  genus  Chrysanthemum  was 
everywhere  in  evidence. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  superfluous  even  to 
■enumerate  some  of  tlie  more  striking  varieties 
raised  and  cultivated  in  the  Exmouth  Nurseries, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  been  already  reported  upon 
as  prize  taking  exhibits  at  Birmingham,  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  other  shows,  but  among  those 
that  were  in  good  condition  at  the  late  p^iriod  of 
our  visit  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 
Godfrey's  Pride,  Sensation,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs. 
Vallis,  Bessie  Ciodfrey,  Mme.  Nagelmacker, 
Exmouth  Kival,  Mrs.  D  V.  West,  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Glory  of  Devon,  and  others 

We  have  referred  to  the  enormous  number  of 
plants  under  cultivation  in  Mr.  Godfrey's  nurseries, 
and  in  proof  of  this  we  may  perhaps  give  the 
following  figures  :  About  700  of  the  best  hloonn 
were  cut  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
show;  over  6  000  plants  are  grown  for  supplying 
cut  blooms  for  exhibition  alone,  and  several  thou- 
sands for  decorative  purposes.  To  keep  this  stock 
up  for  another  \  ear,  or,  perhaps,  even  to  exceed  it, 
the  cuttings  before  mentioned  in  cold  frames 
amount  to  about  10,000. 

Thoufih  the  Chrysanthemum  is  perhaps  the  prin- 
<5ipal  ."peciality  of  Mr.  Godfrey,  that  he  and  his 
fltaff  find  time  for  other  cultures  was  shown  from 
the  fact  that  the  great  conservatory  now  occupied 
by  his  favourite  flower  is,  during  the  Tomato  season, 
entirely  filled  wuh  this  useful  fruit,  the  demand 
for  which  is  ever  increasing,  some  thousands  of 
pounds  being  produced  here  and  disposed  of  locally. 
Aiioiher  culture  which  receives  special  attention 
at  the  Exmouth  Nurseries  is  that  of  the  Carnation, 
plants  In  all  stages  <tf  perfection  being  seen  in 
different  parts  uf  the  nurseries,  those  now  flower- 
ing beiriii  contained  in  a  house  some  1.50  feet 
long  and  about  20  feet  wide.  1  was  informed  that 
•these  plants  yielded  some  twenty  to  thirty  dozen 


blooms  daily  for  local  sale  as  cut  flowers,  and  that 
this  was  continued  from  the  end  of  September  to 
February.  Though  so  abundantly  grown,  great 
care  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  best  varieties,  and 
the  size  and  form  of  a  flower  is  carefully  studied. 

The  Poppies  are  another  class  of  Bower  to  which 
especial  .attention  is  given  at  Exmouth.  Some  of 
the  fine  strains  of  Oriental  Poppy  have  already 
become  well  known,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive 
is  that  of  a  shade  between  terra-cotta  and  pink,  a 
tint  almost  indescribable  and  a  texture  closely 
resembling  fine  silk.  Though  Pelargoniums  may 
be  said  to  be  out  of  season  at  this  time,  of  year  a 
very  large  stock  was  shown  to  nie,  making  fine 
masses  of  colour.  The  most  beautiful  of  all  was, 
however.  Duchess  of  C  <rnwall,  the  Bowers  of  which 
are  very  large,  and  are  borne  in  large  trusses  of  an 
extremely  delicate  tint  diHiiult  to  de.=cribe,  but  of 
a  somewhat  pale  salmon.  Hushed  with  rose-pink. 

While  the  foregoing  are  the  principal  flowering 
plants  under  cultivation  at  the  present  time  we 
noticed  also  a  fiiie  bolt  of  ornamental  flowering 
shrubs,  which,  being  judiciously  intermixed  and  the 
plants  themselves  of  good  shape  and  size  and  clean 
in  appearance,  formed  a  good  boundary  on  one  side 
of  the  Claremont  Nursery,  which  is  the  principal 
one  belonging  to  Mr.  Goiltrey,  and  where  the  bulk 
of  the  glass  houses  are  situated. 

All  the  nurseries  are  in  most  open  and  health}' 
positions,  conditions  of  great  advautage  to  the  out- 
door growth  of  many  plants  that  flourish  in  the 
open  in  this  favoured  part  of  England  ;  and  the 
front  gardens  of  a  larjie  proportion  of  the  houses 
of  all  classes  in  the  neighbourhood  show  that  the 
climatic  conditions  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  soil 
are  taken  advantage  of,  and  it  is,  besides,  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  at  this  lime  of  year  Chrysan- 
themums of  all  the  outdoor  growing  varieties  are 
most  abuntlant  in  nearly  every  front  garden,  a  fact 
that  may  have  originated  from  the  influence  of  the 
Exmouth  Nurseries. 


NOTES     FROM 
MARKETS. 


THE 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — A  long  time 
elapsed  before  this  was  recognised  as  a  useful 
mat  ket  plant  ;  but  several  growers  have  been 
sending  it  to  Covent  Garden  Market  this  season. 
The  demand  was  not  very  encouraging  earlier  in 
the  season,  anrl  prices  went  down  to  a  low  ebb  ; 
but  this  could  hardly  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate, 
for  the  trade  for  all  iiot  plants  has  been  as  bad  as  it 
possibly  could  be.  This  pretty  Begonia  is  hardly  a 
Wet  weather  plant.  The  Turnford  Hall  variety  has 
also  been  coming  in  very  good,  and  Mr.  Lanye's 
variety  alba  ;  but  these  two  are  so  much  alike  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  sort  ihera  out.  These  have 
not  yet  comedown  ([uite  to  the  same  price  as  Gloire 
de  Lorraine,  but  they  may  be  had  at  a  price  that 
should  suit  anyone  having  a  use  for  ihera. 

Heaths  —Very  large  quantities  are  now  on  the 
market.  Ei  ica  hyeraalis  is  remarkably  well  flowered, 
and,  considering  the  wet,  sunless  season,  this  is 
rather  remarkable.  Gracilis  is  also  good  and  well 
coloured  ;  it  is  now  getting  rather  late  for  this,  but 
It  is  still  coming  in,  and  is  quite  fresh  and  well 
coloured.  Of  this  the  supply  is  chiefly  in  4A-inch 
and  6-inch  pots  ;  but  of  hyemalis,  ihougli  the 
largest  trade  is  fur  45-inch  and  6  inch  pots,  some 
fine  plants  in  8-inch  pots  are  coming  m.  Atone 
time  there  would  have  been  little  trade  for  these, 
but  large  plants  are  more  in  demand  than  formerly. 
The  supply  in  the  market  far  exceeds  the  demand 
just  now.  Last  Saturday  a  good  many  were  left 
over  at  closing  time,  and  one  grower  told  me  that, 
if  priced  at  the  lowest,  buyers  could  not  be  found 
for  them  ;  but  as  i  hey  are  so  much  used  at  Christmas 
trade  ought  to  improve. 

Ferns  — Never  were  Ferns  more  abundant  than 
at  thn  present  time,  and  since  they  have  come  into 
general  use  probably  growers  have  rarely  expe- 
rienced such  dull  trade.  On  Saturday  morning  at 
the  clo^e  of  the  market  some  of  the  stands 
presented  mure  the  appearance  of  opening  rather 
than   closing    time.       Good    plants  of    Adiautum 


ouneatum  are  perhaps  the  only  thing  there  is  any 
scarcity  of.  This  in  4A-inch  pots  would  sell  well. 
Tne  Nephrolepis,  whicn  have  maintained  a  good 
price,  are  coming  down,  and  seem  likely  to  soon 
reach  the  level  of  ordinary  Pteiis.  Aspleniura 
bulbiferum  has  come  more  into  favour  than  lormerly, 
and  it  is  remaikable  how  few  of  the  older  crestefl 
varieties  of  Pteris  are  now  seen.  P.  Wimselti  is 
practically  the  only  crested  variety  now  much 
appieciated.  P.  cretica  major  is  now  most 
extensively  grown  and  a  general  favourite  with 
buyers.  A.  H. 


SOCIETIES. 


MELTON  MOWBRAY  AND  DISTRICT. 
The  eleventh  annual  show  of  ChrysanLlieujuruH,  fruit,  and 
vtgctahltB  WH8  held  in  the  Guru  Exchan^t;  un  ihe  18ih  aud 
lytii  ull.  Tlie  suciety  is  fuitunaie  in  heing  well  suppuiied 
I.J  aiibttciipti'ius  Iioui  the  neighbuuring  Kentry.  wliich  enable 
the  conimiiiee  tu  uttVr  a  libeial  prize  iisL  to  its  meuibeis,  as 
well  aB  to  an  open  uiasa  fur  cut  bluoma  j.nd  fi  nil.  No  less 
than  eight  gr.-ups  uf  Chryeantheinunis  wti\=  bhiiwn,  which. 
Lu^iether  with  several  dinner-table  decuiatiuns  arranged 
down  Ihe  centre  of  the  h»ll,  added  greatly  to  the  general 
pleasing  effect  of  the  exhibition. 

Open  Classes— Cut  Flowers. 

Class  1  was  for  twelve  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
distinct:  Mr.  F.  J.  Claik,  garue.ier  to  Maik  Knth,  Esq., 
Wibtuw  Hall,  Leicester,  was  placed  tirst,  staging  the 
loiluwing  varieties;  Mis.  Btrklay.  Mr,  L.  Reniy,  W.  R. 
Church,  G.  J.  Warren,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  M  .1.  king  Heroi 
Fluience  Mulyneux,  ilrs.  Huuimel,  Mine.  P.  Rdiiaeili,  Mrs. 
Mease,  Earl  itf  ilauowhy,  and  Sens-ition ;  Mr.  J.  Jones, 
girdener  to  Claience  Wilson,  Esq.,  Asliby  Folville,  Lough- 
burough,  was  second  ;  his  stand  contained  a  line  nluotu  of 
Mn.  Mease;  Mr.  Lilley,  gardener  to  li.  T.  Barclay,  Esq., 
G.tddesby  Hull,  Leicester,  was  third. 

Class  2  was  for  twelve  incurved  blooms:  Here  Mr.  G. 
Jaruiesun,  gardener  to  Li  rd  Peicy  St.  Maur,  led  the  way, 
his  best  blo'Hiis  being  Countess  of  Wai  wick,  Ralph  Hatton,' 
Duchess  of  Fife,  C.  H  Cuitis,  and  Mme.  Feilat;  Mr.  F.J. 
Cla.k  came  aecund,  and  Mr.  Lilley  third. 

In  Class  3  only  oiir  e.vbibit  of  a  cuUection  of  fruit  was 
siiuwii,  and  this  by  F.  .Sharp,  E^i.,  Sdeby  (gardener,  Mr. 
Hubl»aid),  who  was  awarded  tlrsl  prize. 

Residents  within  Ten  Miles  of  Melton  Mowbrat. 

For  a  group  cf  Chryi^anthemunis  and  f..luge  plants 
arranged  for  effect  the  tlrot  prize  was  awarded  to  J.  Pacey, 
Esq.  (gardener.  Mr.  C  Skenit);  second,  Cul  -nel  the  Hon.  W. 
A.  La«s->n  (wardener,  Mr.  A.  atephen) ;  and  ihiid,  —Greaves, 
Esq.  (kiaidener,  Mr.  Matthews).  There  was  but  .me  exhibit  ul 
tnrce  specimen  plants  itf  Chrysanthemums,  and  tirbt  prize 
was  a«aided  to  J.  Pacey,  Esq. 

For  twelve  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  Jamiesoa  again  led  the 
way,  Mr.  Hubijard  being  second. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  shown  in  vases:  Mr.  F. 
Simnis,  gardener  to  F.  St.  K.  Dui  lacker,  won  first  priae 
with  nue  irrsh  well-coloured  '-looms,  Viviand  Morel  and 
M.  Louis  Remy  being  particularly  tine  ;  Mi .  Liiley  was  ijlaced 
Second. 

A  special  prize  for  eighteen  Japane  e,  in  three  distinct 
colours,  to  be  shown  lu  vaees,  bruught  good  competiti'-n,  Mr. 
Lilley  proving  the  winner,  followed  by  Mr.  Jont-!..  For  nine 
blooms  shown  in  vases,  open  U>  amateiiis,  Mr.  J,  Holmes  was 
first,  Mr,  A.  Cliapmati  second,  and  Mi.  Whitty  lliird. 

A  special  piize,  given  by  Mr.  H.  Wood  (open),  for  a 
decorated  dinntr-tahle,  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  J.  claik,  Miss  J. 
.Smith  being  tecoiid,  and  Mr.  G.  Huboaid,  gardener  to 
Colonel  Powell,  third. 

Vegetables  were  shown  in  good  form.  A  special  prize 
presented  by  Mrs.  Powell  for  a  collection  of  six  v<irielieB  was 
won  by  Mr  Hasefdine  ;  second,  Mr.  John  Fulstone  :  third. 
Mr.  J.  Uulmes. 

Special  pjizcs  by  Messrs  Yarde  and  Co.— For  six  varieties, 
Mr.  Ha-cldine  was  again  first;  second,  Mr.  Holmes;  and 
third,  Mr.  J.  Erob. 

Mr.  J.  Fulstone  won  for  six  best  Onions,  showing  a  good 
type  ol  AiUa  Craig.  The  duties  of  secretary  were  ably 
Carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  Dickins. 


BOLTON. 
It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  show  held  on  the  20th 
and  2l3t  ult.  eclipsed  all  previi.us  efforts,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  ilie  tthcieiit  manner  in  which  the  exhibits  weie  staged. 
The  tjVeidow  entiles  weie  arranged  in  the  annexe  aud  along 
the  upper  c«  rridurs,  and  couaisLed  of  plants  and  vegetables, 
the  latter  making  an  imposing  display,  which  waa  materially 
inci  eased  by  tlie  fine  exhibit  ol  Mr.  ii.  Asluon,  Lath<Mu  Hall, 
in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  Puiatues.  Messrs.  VV  Wells  and 
Co.,  Rrdliiil,  also  contributed  a  coUeciiou  of  single  eut 
Chry^authemuDis. 

Grodps. 

A  group  of  miscellaneous  p. ants  12  feet  square,  for  which 
was  offered  the  si'ver  challenge  cup  presented  by  E  T. 
Crook,  E-'q.,  and  ii7  for  fi'St  prize;  Tiiis  was  won  Mr.  J. 
Waiiiuright,  gaidener  to  E.  T  Ciook,  E^q  .  wiih  a  collection 
ai  tibticttli>  arranged,  in  which  Oncioium  Vorico!?un),  Celosias, 
and  Crotons  were  imerspersed  among  Palms,  Cr-itons,  »£c.  ; 
Mr.  He  I  TV  Shone,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Makant,  Esq.,  aleu 
btrtged  well. 

Atir.npof  ChrysanthemuroB  and  foliage  plants,  12  feet  in 
diwmettr:  The  siiver  challenge  cup  piesented  by  J  H.  Har- 
greaveb.  Esq  ,  went  with  the  llrst  prize  to  Mr.  W.  Burgege 
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gardener  to  J.  Harwuoti,  Esq.,  f.>r  a  well-airanyeU  giuup  of 
moderate  tluwers  ;  Mr.  John  Horrocks,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Tillotson,  was  second. 

For  the  mirror  groups  Mr.  J.  Abbot,  gardener  to  J.  Mus- 
grave,  Esq.,  secnred  the  leading  award  ;   Mr.  J.   Barclay, 
gardener  to  T.  Walker,  Esq.,  followed. 
Cut  Flowers. 

Twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese  distinct  (included 
with  the  first  prize  the  silver  challenge  cup  presented  by  the 
late  Joseph  Edtie,  Esq.):  First,  Mr.  J.  Davies,  gardener  to 
E.  Ellis,  E-q.,  Liverpool,  who  had  very  good  flowers  ;  Mr.  G. 
Holt,  gardener  to  the  Uuwager  Lady  Ashburton,  Komsey, 
was  second. 

Twenty-four  Japanese:  E.  Ellis,  E^q..  was  again  to  the 
fore  with  a  good  liox  of  blooms,  including  tine  Bessie 
Godfrey  and  Godfrey's  Pride. 

Six  vases  of  three  Ijlooms  of  each:  First,  Mr.  H.  Boyd, 
gardener  to  Captain  Fielden.  with  an  attractive  lot 

Six  vases  of  sitigle  blooms :  Mr.  Thomas  Eastwood, 
gardener  to  W.  Firth,  Esq.,  Lymme,  was  first  with  a 
pretty  set. 

Plants. 

Irimulas  were  in  strong  force.  Mr.  W.  Burgess  secured 
the  lead  for  these,  both  for  the  whites  and  coloured  types. 

Six  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums  (given  with  first  prize 
was  amither  silver  challenge  cup  presented  by  W.  Grierson, 
Esq.) :  First,  Mr.  J.  Abbot,  with  goon  plants. 

F.mr  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums:  First,  Mr.  J. 
Corbett,  gjir-lener  to  E.  Knowles,  Esq. 

Four  singles:  Mr.  J.  Abbot  led  ;  for  one  Japanese  Mrs. 
Ainsworlh  Wi.s  first ;  and  for  one  Pompon  and  one  single  Mr. 
J.  Abbot  was  tirat. 

Vegetables. 

For  a  collection  of  eight  kinds  Mr.  G.  Corbett  was  to  the 
fore  with  a  fine  lot ,  in  which  good  Tomatoes,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Carrots,  &c.,  were  included. 

In  the  local  classes  there  was  keen  competition  and  very 
good  exhibits,  this  especially  in  the  plant  classes  and 
vegetables. 

Mr.   R,  Smith  (chairman   of  committee),   Mr.   H.   Shone 
(treasurer),  Mr.   H.  Makin  (secretary),  and   the  committee 
are  worthy  of  high  praise  fur  their  excellent  exhibition. 
Fruit. 

There  were  three  classes  for  Grapes:  Mr.  C.  Waterhouse, 
Prestbnry,  secured  the  leading  award  for  two  bunches  i>f 
Black  Alicante  ;  Mr.  G.  Hammond,  gardener  to  Colonel  R. 
Ireland  Blickburne,  Hale,  Liverpool,  won  for  any  other 
black  with  large  bunches  ..f  Madresrteld  Court,  and  for  two 
whites  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  well  coloured. 

BRISTOL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
This  society  held  its  atniual  show  in  Colston  Hall  on  the 
18lh  and  19ih  ult.,  and,  favoured  with  fine  weather,  a  grand 
display  of  f  xbiliits,  and  a  large  gathering  of  visitors,  together 
with  an  aidentiiody  of  i  tticials,  it  may  he  concluded  that 
everything  connected  with  it  passed  off  successfully. 
Chrysanthemums. 

Twenty-four  incurved  blooms.— Mr.  Drake,  Cathays,  Car- 
diff, was  the  m-'st  successful  in  this  class,  with  excellent 
blooms,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Runnacles. 

Twelve  ijicurved.— There  were  eight  good  stands  in  this 
class,  Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to  Dr.  Clopper,  taking  the  lead 
with  an  evt-n,  fiesh  set  of  blooms.  A  close  second  was  Mr. 
E.  A.  Pal  sons. 

In  a  class  for  tWL-lve  Anemone  varieties,  which  are  not 
often  staeed  now,  the  premier  place  was  seoiied  by  Mr. 
Hack,  gardener  to  Mis.  Pethick,  with  beautiful  blooms  of 
Mrs.  Gardener,  La  Chalonais,  Owen's  Perfection,  W.  Astor, 
Delamere,  Mr.  P.  Dunn,  &c.  The  second  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Hobb. 

Thirty-six  Japanese.— For  these  a  prize  of  £5  and  the 
society's  challenge  vase,  valued  twelve  guineas  the  lattei'  to 
be  won  thiee  times  btlore  becoming  the  property  of  the 
exhibitor  This  was  achieved  on  this  occasion  by  Mr. 
Vailis  of  Chippenham,  and  he  finally  secures  the  vase.  He 
welldeaeivtd  the  coveted  awaid,  fo?',  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions, he  {|uite  outdistanced  his  rivals  with  magnificent 
blooms  of  K.  S.  Vailis,  for  which  he  gained  the  National 
Chrysantheniuni  Society's  silver  medal  for  the  best  bhKun 
exhibited.  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  H.  0.  L')rd,  Esq.,  tonk  the 
second  place,  closely  fullowed  by  the  Fionte  Fruit  and  Flower 
Company.    There  were  five  exhibitors  in  this  class, 

Twelve  Jjipantse. — Here  Mi.  Baker  again  led,  this  time 
amongst  six  exhibitors,  with  a  fine  s'and  of  heavy  blooms. 
Mr.  Riikes,  ^a'dener  to  \V.  A.  F.  P.iwell,  Esq.,  was  a  good 
second  ;  and  ilr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  W.  Macadam  Smith, 
Esq.,  third. 

Vases  of  Blooms. 

These  classes  were  particularly  effective,  and  there  was 
close  competition  amongst  them.  For  six  vases,  distinct 
varieties,  tlve  bloom--  of  each,  the  lead  was  taken,  aniiint:3t 
six  exhibittirs,  by  Mr^.  May  with  a  grand  vet.  Mi-.  McCt»llock 
and  Mr.  C<'Opei  came  second  and  third  in  the  older  named. 

For  two  va«eHof  Japanese,  any  yellow  viiiiety,  three  lilcjoms 
of  each,  Mr.  Rnkes  to^k  the  lead  amont'St  .seven  e.xhibitors, 
and  statred  iieautifully  fresh  blooms  upon  stfUt  stems  of 
Bchsie  Gt.direy  ;  8ec<.nd,  Mr.  Runnacles,  with  J.  R.  Upton; 
thiid,  Mr.  Cunper,  wiih  Kihibeiley.  Mr.  Rakes  was  again 
first  in  a  similar  class  tur  any  white  variety,  and  staged 
grand  blimnis  of  Mnie.  Carnot,  filr.  May  ct  niinn  second  with 
the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  West  third  with  Nellie  Puckett. 
Groups. 

Chrysanthemums,  relieved  with  ornamental  foliage  plants 
and  Ftriis,  in  h  space  of  50  siinare  feet.-  Mr.  Bannister, 
gardener  to  Mr  St.  Vincent  Ames,  heie  was  deserveilly 
placed  first  among  'hiee  exhibitors,  and  arranged  a  veiy 
effective  and  splf-ndidly-giown  lot  of  plants,  which  attracted 
much  notice.  Mr.  H  T.  Curtis,  gaidener  to  W.  H.  Davis, 
Esq  ,  was  placed  stcond. 

Groups  of  5U  square  feet.— Here  three  group.s  were  again 
arranged.      Ihe    oue    that  took    leading  place  fur  Mr.  J. 


McCoUock,  gardener  to  J.  Oolthurst,  Esq.,  was  in  every  way 
excellent.  The  second  position  was  taken  by  Mr.  Harford, 
gardener  to  V.  Barnood,  Esq.,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  J. 
Parrett,  gardener  tti  W.  H.  Butler,  Esq. 

Miscellaneous  plants  in  ;i(.l  square  feet— This  was  in  every 
respect  an  excellent  class,  five  groups  being  arranged.  The 
leading  one  by  Mr.  Curtis  was  especially  choice,  and  con- 
tained many  valuable  plants  of  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums, 
chiefly  Phal^enopsis,  Cypripediums,  &c.  Mr.  McCoUock,  who 
followed  very  closely,  staged  similar  plants,  and  Dr.  Egar 
was  a  good  third. 

Oichids  were  shown  in  choice  variety  and  in  considerable 
quantities,  Mr  Budget  being  awarded  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  silver  medal  for  a  fine  collection  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  chiefly  composed  of  the  insigne  type,  and  Mr. 
Pomper,  gardener  to  Dr.  Smith,  gained  a  similar  medal  for 
the  best  Orchid  shown,  with  a  finely-flowered  specimen  of 
Sophronitis  grandiflora. 

For  six  plants  five  lots  were  staged,  Mr.  Pomper  leading 
with  well-grown  and  blossomed  plants  of  Cattleya  bow- 
ringiana,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Oncidium  ornitborhyn- 
chum,  O.  Forbesi,  Cypripedium  Morgania?.  and  C.  arthuri- 
anum.  Colonel  C.  Batten  was  placed  first  for  thiee  Orchids 
of  any  kind  and  also  for  three  Cypripediums. 

The  cUsses  for  table  decorations.  liou(|uet8,  wreaths, 
sprays,  etc.,  were  particularly  well  filled  with  tastefully 
arrantied  exhibits.  The  successful  exhibitors  weie  chiefiy 
the  leading  florists  of  Bristol  and  district,  and  the  several 
classes  devoted  to  specimen  plants  of  Palms,  Ferns,  stove 
plants,  Primulas,  C>clamen,  and  dinner  table  plants  con- 
tained many  beautiful  and  well-grown  subjects  that  helped 
considerably  to  fill  the  centre  of  the  hall. 
Fruit. 

Six  dishes,  dessert  varieties.— Here  Mr.  H.  Jones  was 
placed  first  with  fairly  good  Grapes,  and  Mr.  Bannister 
second  with  excellent  Pears,  Apples,  ttc.  This  was  a  very 
close  contest.  Mr.  Bannister  was  a  good  first  for  six  dishes 
of  Pears.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Hall.  For  four 
dishes  of  Pears  Mr.  Coote  was  placed  first  amongst  six  oppo- 
nents with  grand  fruits,  Mr.  Bannister  being  a  good  second. 
Ml-.  Coote  again  led  for  a  single  dish  of  eight  fruits,  and 
staged  a  grand  one  of  Doyenn6  du  Comice. 

Appled.— Mr.  Runnacles  was  a  good  first  for  six  di-hes  of 
culinary  Apples,  and  for  six  dishes  of  dessert  varieties  Mr. 
Peifitt,  with  clean  fruits.  For  ftiur  dishes,  dessert  varieties, 
Mr  Coote  was  placed  first  amongst  five  exhibits  Grapes 
were  largely  shown,  eight  classes  being  provided  for  them, 
Mr.  Coote  being  the  leading  exhibitor. 
Trade  Exhibits. 

These  contributed  largely  towards  making  the  show  a 
success.  The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Company,  Hereford, 
sta-ed  fifty  dishes  of  fine  Apples  ;  Messr-.  Garaway  and  Co., 
Bristol,  Cyclamen,  Chrysanthemums^  &c. ;  Messrs.  Paiker 
and  Sons,  Bustol,  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  other  fioral 
devices,  together  with  Carnations  ;  Messts.  Dobson  and  Co., 
Bristol,  sent  wreaths,  bouquets,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 
Chrysanlhemu!i:s,  Carnations,  ifcc,  including  many  new 
vaiieties;  Messrs.  Canneil  and  Sons  showed  a  large  and 
grand  lot  of  bh.nms  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  splendidly  staged; 
and  Messrs.  Blackniore  and  Langilon,  Btth,  a  large  collec- 
tion I'f  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  its  white  variety 
Turnfoid  Hall.  Many  other  good  exhibits  of  a  similar 
character  were  staged. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
On  Monday,  the  23rd  ult.,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
above  society  held  a  meeting  at  Can's  Restaurant,  Stiand, 
W.C,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan. 
Alter  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  various  items  of  coire- 
spondence,  piincipally  relatingto  the  society's  recentshow 
at  the  Crystal  Halace,  the  secretary  announced  that  the 
prize  money  awatded  at  that  show,  together  with  the  value 
of  medals,  amounted  to  upwards  of  .t'218,and  that  in  addition 
vaiious  honorary  awards  were  also  maoe. 

Enquiry  having  been  made  as  to  the  attendance  of  visitors 
at  the  show,  it  was  reported  that  on  the  first  day  especially 
theie  was  every  leason  for  cunuratulatiin  at  the  number  of 
persons  who  passed  through  the  tunstiles.  Thechaiiman 
then  called  upon  Mr.  Harman  P.i\ne  to  report  on  the  visit  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  deputation  to  the 
Paris  and  Lille  e.xhibitions.  A  brief  account  of  the  visit 
was  therefore  given,  particular  stress  being  laid  upon  the 
grandeur  and  extent  of  the  Paris  show,  and  the  great  im- 
provement in  cultuie  that  had  taken  place  since  the  first 
visit  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Payne  concluded  by  sriyinn  that 
a  formal  report  would  be  presented  at  asubsetiuent  meeting, 
and  would,  as  on  former  occasions,  be  included  in  the  next 
edition  of  the  society's  schedule.  As  a  pleasiim  memento  of 
the  visit  he  mIso  handed  over  to  the  chairman  a  silver-gilt 
medal  (new  desiun)of  the  French  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  which  was  presented  to  him  in  the  name  of  the 
socie'y  to  commemorate  the  friendly  visit.  This  medal, 
which  is  peculiarly  artistic  in  execution,  is  mounted  on  a 
crimson  velvet  stand  with  inscribe*^  tablet  affixed.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr  C.  H.  Curtis  a  voleof  thanks  wasp-ssed  t^,  the 
m-  nibers  of  the  deputation  for  the  lime  they  devoted  to  the 
puip<'se  of  the  visit.  Mr.  T.  Bevaii  and  Mr.  Wiity  replied, 
pointing  out  the  educational  advantages  of  such  visits,  and 
especially  commenting  on  the  high  quality  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  staged  at  the  Paris  show. 

The  number  and  dates  of  next  year's  shows  were  then  con- 
sideied.  For  the  present  it  was  decided  to  allow  the  October 
and  December  shows  to  stand  over,  but  ihe  great  November 
festival  was  fixed  for  th^^  2iid,  3rd,  and  4  h  of  that  month  in 
191)4.  It  is  satisfactoiy  to  lecord  that  tbe  financial  position 
as  levealed  liy  the  interim  cash  accouni  was  considered 
hitxhly  gratifying  under  all  the  circumstances. 

Committee  meetings  for  next  season  were  then  taken  into 
consideration.  In  the  event  of  three  shows  being  held  in 
1;>U4  there  will  be  a  Htial  committee  meeting  at  each,  and  in 
i'ddiiion  three  others  at  the  Essex  Hall  on  September  10. 
October  24,  and  November  21.  The  executive  committee  will 
hi.ld  its  meeting-*  on  September  19,  October  24,  November 21, 
December  12,  19U4,and  January  IC,  1905. 


Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  Newell  his  place  on  the- 
schedule  revision  committee  was  fllled  by  Mr.  C.  Blirk. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  it  was  resolved  that 
the  members  of  the  floral  committee  be  entertained  at 
dinner  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  the  date  to  be  fixed  hereafter. 
Mr.  Young  raised  a  critical  and  interesting  discussion  upoi> 
the  subject  of  tlie  supplementary  catalogue  recently  issued. 
Eighteen  new  memtjers  were  elected,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated  after  a  lengthy  agenda. 

Annual  Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  society,  which  was  allowed  to 
lapse  last  year,  was  revived  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
2oth  ult.,  when  Mr.  Charles  E,  Shea,  F.R.H.S.  (president), 
took  the  chair  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  There  were  in 
attendance  127  members  and  their  friends,  and  among  others 
present  were  Messrs.  A.  Bryant,  C.  B.  Haywood,  C.  Harmar* 
Payne,  Thomas  Bevan,  Schneider,  D  B.  Crane,  J.  H.  Witty^ 
H.  Canneil,  H.  J.  Jones,  and  R.  Dean  (secretary). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  the  chairman  gave  the- 
toasts  "The  King"  and  "The  Queen,"  which  were  received 
with  enthusiasm.  In  giving  the  toast  of  the  evening,  viz.» 
"The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,"  the  chairman 
went  at  considerable  length  into  the  history  of  the  society,, 
saying  with  what  pleasure  he  gave  tbe  toast.  He  spoke  of 
gardeners  and  practical  growers  and  lovers  of  the  Autumn 
Queen,  and  said  that  this  gave  members  an  opportunity  of 
keeping  green  the  memory  of  those  who  had  created  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  The  progress  of  the 
Society,  fiom  its  inception  at  Stoke  Newingtoii  in  1S46  till 
the  present  time,  was  given  in  detail,  and  those  who  were  so 
closely  identified  with  its  work,  in  which  many  whose  names 
and  memories  are  still  cherished,  were  given  their  meed  of 
praise,  and  gave  those  who  were  present  an  excellent  idea  of 
what  the  fortune  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
had  been.  To  Mr  Henry  Canneil,  sen.,  was  given  the  cretiit 
of  suggesting  the  name  "National  Chrysanthemum  Society," 
and  this  was  in  1SS4.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the 
first  show  held  in  the  Royal  Aquaiium  in  1877,  and  also  to 
the  latest  move  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Specially  gratifying 
was  it  to  hear  the  chairman  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  AVilliam 
Holmes,  who  was  elected  secretary  in  1S77,  and  whose  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  courtesy  made  him  a  most  invaluanle 
officer  of  the  society.  His  lamented  death  in  ISDO  was  also 
referred  to.  Special  reference  was  made  to  the  homeless- 
position  of  the  society  in  1902,  through  the  sale  of  the  Royal 
Aquarium.  He  said  it  was  a  shame  that  there  was  no  great 
hall  in  London  where  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
could  hold  their  sliow.  Enormous  advance  in  new  varieties 
is  now  universal,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  someone 
had  writ  en  that,  the  Chrysanthemum  had  depraved  the 
public  taste.  Is  size  an  utfence  when  accompanied  by  other 
points  of  quality  ?  All  that  is  beautiful  surely  is  no  offence  t 
Size  must  init  justify  coarseness. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  H.  Canneil,. 
sen.,  replied,  and  said  how  he  remembered  the  varied 
incidents  mentioned  by  the  chairman.  Refening  to  a  show 
held  in  a  dark  and  dismal  schoolroom  in  1851,  he  said  no  cut 
blooms  were  shown  ;  the  exhibition  was  ni<vde  up  of  plants, 
and  they  were  much  admired.  The  shows  at  the  Royal 
Aquarmm  gave  the  Chrysanthemum  a  gieat  impetus.  He 
releried  to  the  pleasure  he  bad  in  attending  the  recent 
show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  said  he  had  never  missed  a 
single  exhibition  held  there  previous  to  the  mii:ratioii  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  from  the  Aquarium.  He 
said  there  was  a  yreat  future  for  the  society  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  he  recommended  it  to 
make  Iriends  of  the  gardeners  and  tbeir  employers  from 
Dartford  to  Putney.  Specially  interesting  was  his  reference 
to  ilie  incurved  sorts,  which  in  the  e<irly  days,  he  said^ 
grow-  rs  Were  so  keen  on.  The  members  of  the  Bundle 
family  were  specially  eulogised.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Canneil'-'  reply  the  cups  and  trophies  were  presented  to  the 
successful  competitors  as  follows  : — 

The  National  Challenge  Trophy  to  the  Ep?oin  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  the  Holmes  Memorial  Cups 
respectively  to  Mr.  W.  Higgs  for  incurved  and  Mr.  W.  Mease 
for  Japanese  blooms  ;  tlie  Percy  Watere-  ChiUenge  Cups  for 
decorative  Chrysanthemums,  one  to  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane  and 
the  other  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  who  have  now  won  the  cups 
outritiht ;  and  to  Mr.  W.  Higgs  fi.r  vases  of  incurved  blooms 
the  silver  tea  service  given  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Mon- 
cur.  Limited. 

Ill  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  speech  Mr.  A.  Biyans^ 
F.RH.S  ,  gave  the  toast  "The  P.esident,  Vice-presidents, 
Ortictri,  Anditius,  and  Committees  of  the  Society."  He 
specially  eulogised  the  piesident,  and  said  there  was  no  man 
he  would  sot.nei-  go  to  in  a  case  of  difficulty  foi'  advice.  He 
also  said  .Mr.  Stiea  prefers  to  prevent  people  getting  into  a 
difficulty  rather  than  getting  them  out  of  one  He  was  a 
man  of  many  hobbies,  and  generally  came  out  »in  top. 
01  hers  interested  in  this  toast  weie  als.-  brietly  leferred  to, 
and  the  t*  ast  was  we  1  received.  The  piesident  leplied, 
giving  his  experience  as  a  cultivator,  and  mentioning  several 
most  interesting  matters.  Messrs.  T.  Bevan  and  J.  H. 
Witty  also  resp<inded-  Mr.  A  T«>lor  gave  the  toast  "The 
Doiiois  of  Special  Prizes,"  to  which  the  reptei-eutative  of 
Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  Limited,  rejilied. 

As  the  evening  advanced  it  was  neces-ary  to  give  Ihe 
remaining  toasts  in  quick  succession.  "The  Afiiliated 
.-ocieties,"  "Chairmin,"  "  Visitors,"  and  "Tbe  Press  "each 
being  received  and  responded  to.  A  capital  pri  gramme  of 
music,  &c.,  was  provided  by  the  Am  1  Qnarietle  and  others, 
the  musical  arraiiLienients  being  undei  tbe  diiection  of  Mr. 
T.  Bennett  Gritfen.  The  tables*  were  pieitily  decorited 
throiiiih  tbe  kindness  of  several  friends  of  the  society,  wlio 
also  contributed  fiuit,  &c. 


ABERDEEN  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
This  show  was  held  on  the  20  h  and  21st  u  t.,  and  was  so 
SUC' essfnl  that  the  exhiliits  could  not  ^ll  lie  acc-mmodated 
in  ihe  uiU^ic  hall,  and  overfl  wed  inU)  the  tialhoom  ad- 
joining. It  was  opened  by  Mr.  C.  E.  N.  Leith-Hay,  of  Leith 
Uall.in  the  tiresence  of  a  large  company,  and  with  apleaaiuff- 
apeecli.      Mr.  Vim.  Biaset  presided. 
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WELL-COLOURED 
FLOWER     BORDER. 

LOWER  borders  in  general  would  be 
much  more  beautiful  if  they  were 
arranged  in  a  careful  sequence  of 
colouring  as  recently  described  by 
Captain  Reid  (page  .37.')). 
I  have  often  worked  through  such  a 
colour  scheme  in  flower  borders,  possibly  I 
may  be  able  to  suggest  something  here  and 
there,  even  to  an  amateur  of  such  well-known 
ability,  and  may  be  perhaps  excused  if  on  a 
point  or  two  I  express  a  doul)t. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  proposed  ground- 
work of  Winter  Aconite  in  the  yellow  region 
is  almost  out  of  place  in  a  mixed  border. 
Their  time  of  blooming  is  so  early  that  they 
would  have  no  connexion  with  anything  else 
in  the  border,  whereas  it  is  charming  to  come 
upon  a  little  or  big  patch  of  its  cheery  little 
yellow  flowers  in  some  place  where  they  have 
it  all  to  themselves,  as  under  the  edges  of 
some  deciduous  tree.  But  in  my  own  practice 
I  keep  all  bulbs,  except  Lilies,  out  of  the 
border ;  but  then  mine  is  a  light,  sandy  soil 
that  has  to  be  perpetuallj'  enriched,  and  the 
garden  in  question  I  believe  to  be  on  a  rich 
loam,  where  plants  can  be  left  longer  undis- 
turbed. My  practice  also  difl'ers  from  Captain 
Reid's  in  that  I  make  large  use  of  half-hardy 
annuals  and  some  tender  things  for  the 
summer. 

"  Hints  for  an  edging  to  this  section  "  (that 
of  pinks  and  scarlets)  are  asked  for.  Anemone 
fulgens,  scarlet  and  pink  ;  A.  coronaria,  Phlox 
setacea  and  vars.  and  P.  ama-na,  Zauschneria, 
Megasea  cordifolia,  whose  leaves  turn  red  or 
red-bronze ;  Chelone  Lyoni,  with  beautiful 
foliage  that  does  the  same,  and  has  a  spike  of 
dainty  cool  pink  flowers  ;  Daphne  Cneorum 
should  be  tried  ;  ^Ethionemas  among  stones, 
preferably  limestone.  I  see  stones  are  used 
with  good  eflect  near  the  front  of  the  border. 
Further  back  the  grand  Monarda  (scarlet 
Bergamot). 

The  next  want  puzzles  me :  "  Something 
superlatively  lovely,  free-blooming,  and  sweet- 
smelling  as  an  edging  to  Yuccas  and  other 
spiky  things."  I  could  do  the  lovely,  free- 
blooming,  or  sweet-smelling  separately,  but  not 
all  three  in  one,  but  can  propose  a  white 
Clematis  trained  low  about  the  stems  of  the 
Yuccas,  with  just  a  trail  or  two  rising  among 
their  leaves ;  or  a  white  Everlasting  Pea 
planted  5  feet  back  and  trained  down.  Frankly, 
I  am  frightened  at  the    idea  of    something 


sweet-smelling  at  the  foot  of  Yuccas.  The 
sweet  scent  suggests  sudden  bendings  towards 
its  origin,  and  possible  danger  to  eyes  from  the 
murderous  sword-points  of  the  Yucca's  leaves. 
But  then  I  am  oldish  and  half  blind,  and  those 
who  are  younger  and  can  see  are  no  doubt 
more  alert,  as  well  as  more  safely  venturesome. 

My  own  Yuccas  have  for  the  most  part  no 
edging,  the  moderate  sized  Y.  flaccida  coming 
forward  to  the  path.  Their  whole  port  and 
aspect  seem  to  me  so  important  and  com- 
manding that  they  appear  to  want  to  stand 
alone.  But  it  is  true  that  1  have  at  one  point, 
or  rather  at  one  yard  and  a  half,  a  jilanting  of 
Stachys  lanata,  whose  Hufly  whiteness  of  foliage 
certainly  goes  well  with  the  hard  blueness  of 
the  Yuccas.  My  own  feeling  is  that  in  the  case 
of  plants  .so  superb  in  themselves,  whether  in 
bloom  or  not,  that  you  want  to  let  them  alone, 
or  only  combine  them  with  plants  of  lowlier 
quietude— not  with  anything  that  attracts 
attention  to  itself. 

Blue-flowered  shrubs. — The  only  ones  I  can 
think  of  are  :  Ceanothus  (Gloire  de  Versailles 
the  best),  the  blue  Hibiscus  syriacus,  and 
Caryopteris  Mastacanthus.  Blue  plants  of 
moderate  height  are  here  supplemented  by  the 
glorious  Salvia  jiatens  and  the  Cape  Daisy 
(Agath^a),  and  rather  important  bluish  foliage, 
Lyme-grass  and  Seakale.  This  year  I  am 
planting  Rue  among  my  blues.  The  low- 
growing  Delphinium  grandiflorum  (the 
D.  sinense  of  my  younger  days)  is  one  of  the 
best  of  front  row  blues. 

West  Sufre;/.  G.  J. 


HOLLIES     FOR     THE 
WOODLAND. 

Attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  the 
beauty  and  fitness  of  our  native  Holly  for 
various  garden  jiurposes,  but  we  can  hard'ly  be 
reminded  too  often  of  its  great  importance  and 
value  in  the  home  plantations  or  woodland 
fringes  of  well-kept  grounds.  It  is  a  mistake, 
where  the  conditions  are  not  absolutely  con- 
genial, to  try  to  acclimatise  foreign  trees  of 
doubtful  hardiness,  beautiful  and  de-sirable  as 
they  may  be,  like  some  of  the  tender  conifers. 
It  is  useless  to  battle  against  climate  and  soil 
when  loss  of  precious  time  is  too  likely  to  be 
the  only  and  most  disappointing  result.  Far 
better  to  he  content  with  well-assured  success 
than  risk  failure  while  such  grand  material  of 
indigenoiis  growth  lies  ready  to  hand.  It 
matters  little  in  which  county  our  lot  may  be 
cast.  Holly  will  give  us  no  qualms— it  is 
equally  happy,  north  or  south,  in  our  British 
Isles.    It  will  thrive  in  any  soil,  rich  or  poor. 


bog  only  excepted,  and,  when  fully  established,, 
is  afraid  of  neither  wind  nor  frost  nor  scorching 
summer  heat.  It  is  scarcely  too  much,  indeed, 
to  say  in  its  favour  that  no  evergreen  tree  of 
temperate  climes  can  surpass— even  if  it  can 
equal— a  well-grown  example  of  this  common- 
English  tree.  No  wonder  then  that  our  most 
skilful  growers  should  have  given  their  best 
efforts  to  produce  new  varieties,  some  of  which 
are  of  remarkable  beauty.  Many  of  these  are- 
admirably  adapted  for  the  semi-cultivated 
woodland  which  often  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Wilderness,  where  the  natural  growth  is 
Iiartly  cleared  to  make  room  for  specimens  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees  of  suitable  character. 
But  for  the  woodland  proper  we  want  nothing 
better  than  the  sort  with  which  kind  Nature 
has  provided  us. 

The  Holly  is  so  essentially  a  tree  which  may 
be  associated  with  others,  notwithstanding  its- 
integral  beauty,  that  its  somewhat  slow 
maturing  is  considerably  atoned  for.  We  can 
afford  to  wait  for  its  full  eflect.  A  most 
essential  point— too  often  overlooked  in  all 
kinds  of  planting— is  to  allow  plenty  of  room 
for  later  development.  Whether  the  Hollies 
are  destined  for  single  specimens  or  are  grouped, 
in  clumps,  it  is  well  to  place  them  in  the 
company  of  quicker  growing  but  less  worthy 
nurse  trees,  which  can  be  taken  away  without 
compunction  when  they  have  served  their 
purpose. 

The  woodland  may  be  composed  mainly  of 
Oak  or  Chestnut  or  Larch,  or  a  mixture  of  all 
three,  yet  we  can  make  no  mistake  in  planting 
Hollies  without  stint  amongst  them,  and 
especially  on  the  outskirt  of  the  plantation. 
Their  glos,sy  persistent  greenery  contrasts  well 
with  all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees,  whether  in 
leafy  summer  or  bare-boughed  winter,  and 
gives  a  sense  of  solid  comfort  and  prosperity, 
which  seems  somehow  to  belong  to  no  other 
growing  thing.  We  take  it  for  granted  when 
we  come  upon  Hollies,  well  placed  and  well 
cared  for,  in  a  roadside  plantation  that  we  are 
within  the  precincts  of  a  well-ordered  English 
home. 

There  is  a  popular  notion,  we  will  not  call  it 
fallacy,  because  there  is  no  doubt  sound  sense 
and  shrewd  observation  to  vouch  for  it,  that 
nothing  will  grow  under  the  Beech.  Exception, 
perhaps,  may  prove  the  rule,  but  passing  not 
long  since  through  a  fine  belt  of  trees  skirting, 
a  park,  composed  chiefly  of  Beech  of  splendid 
proportions,  the  vigorous  undergrowth  of 
Holly  was  remarkable.  Fine  clumps  here  and 
there  had  been  placed  with  excellent  judgment 
amongst  the  Beeches,  and  gave  ample  evidence 
of  being  not  only  content  but  also  in  perfect 
accord  with  their  environment.  These  were,  of 
course,  spreading  bushes  rather  than  trees,  yet 
it  might  be  well  to  stow  away  in  our  memories 
as  a  fact  that  the  Beech  need  not  always  be 
inimical  to  the  Holly,  but  that  they  may  be 
planted  together  where  it  is  desirable  to  do  so. 
In  the  case  alluded  to,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
may    have   been   a    potent    factor,  as  it  was- 
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evidently  rich  enough  to  support  an  exhausting 
tree  like  the  hungry  B:ech,  with  something  to 
spare  for  the  Hollies  beneath  their  shade. 

A  natural  combination  occurs  to  mind  which 
may  often  be  met  with  in  chalk  districts- of 
groups  of  goodly  Holly  bushes  intermingled  with 
silvery  White-beam— a  union  most  happy  m 
telling  summer  effect  wherever  it  maybe  found, 
but  scarcely  ever  seen  as  the  result  of  premedi- 
tated arrangement.  Whether  as  rounded  clumps 
of  spreading  growth,  however,  or  as  stately  trees, 
reared  on  smooth  grey  trunk  and  tapering  to 
the  sky,  our  English  woodlands  would  be  robbed 
indeed  of  an  essential  part  of  their  sylvan 
beauty  if  the  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  ruled 
Holly  out  of  date.  There  are  symptoms  that 
it  is  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  common 
thing,  hence  a  note  of  warning  that  it  is  not 
being  planted  quite  so  freely  as  in  days  of  yore. 


APPEAL     FROM     BARON    SIR 
HENRY    SCHRODER,   BART. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
Baron  Schroder.  No  one  has  taken  greater 
interest  in  the  building  of  the  new  Hall  than  this 
keen  horticulturist,  and  we  hope  the  appeal 
will  meet  with  a  quick  and  liberal  response  : 

"The  new  Hall  of  the  society— so  anxiously 
desired  by  the  Fellows— is  now  in  course  of 
erection,  and  will,  the  council  hope,  be  com- 
pleted for  use  by  midsummer  next.  The  total 
cost  of  the  hall,  offices,  library,  &c.,  including 
furniture,  will  be  about  £40,000,  and  the  coun- 
cil, of  which  I  am  a  member,  are  most  anxious 
to  open  the  building  free  of  debt.  Towards 
this  sum  £23,000  has  been  contributed,  of 
which  no  less  than  £8,4T1  has  been  given  by 
the  council  and  officers  of  the  society.  There 
thus  remains  a  balance  of  £17,000  still  to  be 
raised. 

"At  present  only  about  one  in  te7i  of  the 
Fellows  has  contributed  to  the  building  fund. 
In  the  hope  that  the  others  will  see  their  way 
to  do  so  I  have  been  asked  to  make  this 
appeal.  If  every  Fellow  would  kindly  forward 
a  contribution— some  giving  more  and  some 
less— the  desir«d  object  would  be  attained,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  council  on  this  point  at  an  end 

"I  annex  a  list  of  the  amounts  already 
contributed,  and,  being  personally  so  greatly 
interested  in  the  completion  of  the  building,  I 
earnestly  trust  you  will  respond  as  liberally  as 
you  can  to  my  appeal. 

"  J.    H.    W.  SCHEODEK. 

"i^.?,  LeadenhaU  Street,  London,  E.C." 
[Cheques  should  be  sent  to  the  address  given, 
or  to  the  secretary  of  the  appeal  committee, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London. 
The  appeal  committee  consists  of  Baron 
■SchriJder  (chairman),  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler 
.(treasurer),  and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  F.L.S., 
.andH.  B.  May. -Ed.] 


KEW    NOTES. 


Interestino    Plants    ix    Flower. 


E.  Wallisii,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Masdevallia  ignea, 
M.  tovarensis,  Odontoglossuni  crispum,  0.  macu- 
latuni  var.  donuianum,  0.  ornithorhyncum, 
Onoidiuni  varicosum  and  others,  Phalx-nopsis 
Esmeralda,  Plalycliiiis  cobbiana,  Pleurothallis 
pachyglossa,  P.,estrepia  striata,  Sarcanlhus  secun- 
dus,  Selenipedium  klotzschianum,  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  and  Stolis  tristyla. 
Palm  House. 

Brownea  Crawfordii,  Dracaena  thalioides,  and 
Mauetlia  cordifolia. 

T  Range. 

Begonia  polyantha,  B.  socotrana,  B.  (Jloire  de 
Lorraine,  B.  Turnford  Hall,  Clerodendron  umbel- 
latuni,  Crassula  Saxifraga,  C.  Septas,  Erica  melan- 
thera,  Euphorbia  fulgens,  Iponuva  Horsfalli^ii  var. 
Briggsi,  .lacobinia  chrysustephana,  Plectranthus 
crassus,  Plumbago  rosea,  and  Uraria  crinita. 
Greenhouse. 

Carnations,  Epacris  and  Ericas  in  variety,  Erio- 
stemon  niyoporoides,  Jacobinia  coccinea,  Luculia 
eratissima,  Reinwardtia  tetragyna,  E.  trigyna, 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Salvia  splendens,  and  other 
things. 
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Temperate  House. 
"Barosma  LAfJCEOLATA,   Correa   apeciosa   varieties, 
Derniatobotrys   Saundersia;,    Felicia   reflexa,   Gre- 
villea  thelemanniana,  and  Olearia  ramuloaa. 
Orchid  Houses. 
Aerides    quinquevulnerum,    Bifrenaria    Charles- 
-worthii,    Bulbophyllum    Pechei,    Calanthe   niicro- 
glossa,  C.  Veitchii,  C.  vestita  varieties,  Catasetum 
Hookeri,  Cattleya  luteola,  Cycnoches  pentadacty- 
lon,  Cypripedium  earnuaianuni,  C.   concolaure,   C. 
•inaigneand  a  yellow  variety,  Epidendrum  Endreaii, 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

December  15. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting,  Drill  Hall,  Westminster;  Horticultural 
Club  Monthly  House  Dinner  ;  Discussion  opened  by 
Mr.  George  Bunyard ;  National  Dahlia  Society, 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Windsor,  3  p.m.  ;  Com- 
mittee Meeting,  '2  p.m. 

Royal   Horticultural  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  this  society  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  next  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Bucking- 
ham Gate,  Weatminater,  1 — 4  p.m.  The  com- 
mittees will  meet,  as  usual,  at  noon.  A  general 
meeting  for  the  election  of  new  Fellows  will  take 
place  at  three  o'clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of 
the  society,  held  on  the  '24th  ult.,  fifty-eight  new 
Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them  being  His 
Highness  Prince  Frederick  Duleep  Singh,  Lady 
Emily  Dyke,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cecil  Bingham,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Edward  Portman,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry 
Denison,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Theaiger,  the  Hon. 
Lilian  Elphinstone,  and  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  British  Columbia,  making  a  total 
of  1,339  new  Fellowa  elected  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Robert 

Sydenham.— On  the  27th  ult.,  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Midland  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society,  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  whose 
enthusiasm  in  all  thinga  concerning  horticulture  in 
Birmingham  ia  well  known,  waa  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Parton,  jun. ,  the  honorary  treasurer,  on 
behalf  of  the  society,  with  a  magnificent  illuminated 
address  in  album  form,  as  some  alight  recognition 
of  hia  valuable  services  to  the  society  during  the 
first  twelve  years  of  its  history.  The  text  of  the 
addreaa  is  as  follows  :  "  To  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham. 
Dear  .Sir, — We,  the  members  of  the  Midland  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee  Society,  desire  to  express  our 
extreme  regret  that  you  have  found  it  imperative 
to  retire  from  active  work  in  connexion  with  our 
society.  It  was  entirely  through  your  influence 
that  the  society  was  founded  in  the  year  1891,  and 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  of 
tendering  to  you  our  sincere  thanks  for  the 
valuable  time  j'ou  have  devoted,  and  the  untiring 
efforts  and  important  help  you  have  given  during 
the  twelve  yeara  you  have  acted  aa  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  treasurer,  and  which  has  been  to  so 
great  an  extent  inatrumental  in  gaining  the  reputa- 
tion and  promoting  the  best  interesta  of  our 
aoeiety.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  asking  your 
acceptance  of  this  addreas,  together  with  the 
accompanying  group  of  your  well-wiahers,  as  a 
token  of  our  appreciation  and  regard,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  you  may  be  spared  for  many 
yeara  to  enjoy  the  reapeot  and  esteem  of  your 
numerous  friends  and  all  those  associated  with 
you,  which  you  have  always  so  deservedly 
possessed.    Birmingham,  August,  1903."   Professor 


Hillhouse  was  to  have  made  the  presentation,  but 
through  ill-health  he  was  unable  to  be  present. 
Mr.  Parton,  also  on  behalf  of  the  society,  presented 
Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  the  hon.  secretary,  with  a 
framed  copy  of  the  photograph  as  mentioned  in  the 
testimonial,  for  the  duties  wiiich  he  has  carried  out 
so  thoroughly  for  the  past  ten  years.  Professor 
Hillhouse's  letter  is  a  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Mr.  Sydenham's  work.  The  Professor  writes  :  "  I 
do  not  believe  there  ia  any  one  man  to  whom  in  the 
laat  fifteen  j-ears  or  so  the  lover  of  flowers  owes 
more  than  to  P^obert  Sydenham.  His  name  is  a 
household  world  to  all  bulb  growers  ;  and  he 
has  made  such  by  thousands  where  they  had  not, 
and  probably  but  for  him,  would  not  have  existed. 
I  should  like  to  speculate  upon  the  aggregate 
amount  of  brightness  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
adding  to  our  English  homes  in  winter.  But  to  us 
who  know  the  man  there  is  much  more  than  this.  I 
freely  confess  that  in  my  first  year  of  contact  with 
him,  his  grand  enthusiasm,  his  buoyant  optimism, 
his  tireless  energy,  his  downright  goodness  of 
heart  were  a  revelation  to  me  ....  and  an 
inspiration.  The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 
has  been  the  child  of  Mr.  Sydenham's  love.  Those 
who  know  the  difficulties  facing  the  initiation, 
and  still  more  the  continuance  of  a  high-class  flower 
show,  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  nothing  short 
of  his  indomitable  energy  could  have  brought  a 
provincial  show  in  so  few  years  into  the  very 
front  rank  of  special  flower  shows.  To  the  thought, 
work,  and  ever-ready  purse  of  Robert  Sydenham 
the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  owes  more  than 
it  can  adequately  express,  and  I  can  only  deeply 
regret  that  my  own  unfortunate  illness  deprives 
me  of  the  opportunity  of  at  least  attempting  on  its 
behalf  to  put  into  words  something  of  what  our 
feelings  are."  Among  those  present  were  Mr. 
Luke,  J.  Sharp,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz,  A,  W. 
Jones,  C.  H.  Herbert,  C.  F.  Thurston,  A.  Chatwin, 
W.  Spinks,  A.  R.  Brown,  W.  B.  Latham,  and 
Herbert  Smith.  Mr.  Sydenham  promised  to  do  all 
he  could  to  maintain  the  high  position  the  society 
had  gained.  Pressure  of  business  prevented  him 
devoting  as  much  time  to  it  as  he  had  done,  but 
they  might  rely  on  having  his  heart}'  support. 

Potato  Northern  Star  diseased.— 

Though  I  have  not  grown  this  variety,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  find  out  as  much  as  possible  about 
it.  From  the  first  I  could  never  understand  why 
it  realised  such  exorbitant  prices,  and  I  am  still 
more  surprised  at  the  high  figure  now  asked.  1 
understood  that  it  is  practically  disease-proof,  and 
had  it  been  so  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
worthy  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favour.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  it  at  the  late 
Southampton  Chrysanthemum  show,  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Potatoes  being  exhibited  by  a  local  firm, 
and  among  them  was  Northern  Star.  To  mj'  great 
surprise,  after  going  carefully  through  each 
variety,  this  particular  kind  was  the  most  seriously 
affected  with  disease  of  any,  many  of  the  tubers 
being  badly  infested.  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
representative  of  the  firm  to  this,  and  he  had  to 
admit  it  was  so,  and  the  same  was  also  observed 
by  my  colleagues.  I  have  also  heard  from  others 
who  have  grown  it  that  it  has  suffered  very  badly 
from  disease.  Then  as  to  appearance,  it  has 
certainly  but  little  to  recommend  it,  and  for 
quality  it  is  considered  inferior  by  many.  It  may 
be  a  heavy  cropper,  and  so  are  many  other  well- 
tried  varieties,  which  have  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  high-class  Potato.  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
wish  to  discourage  the  raising  of  new  and  improved 
kinds  of  either  Potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  but  I 
shall  be  surprised  if  this  variety  ever  proves  to 
be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  Manj-  readers  of  The 
(Jaeden  I  am  sure  besides  myself  would  be 
interested  to  hear  from  those  who  have  grown  it 
during  the  past  season.  What  are  their  opinions, 
particularly  relating  to  its  disease  -  resisting 
qualities?— E.   Beckett. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 

Institution.  —  We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  annual  festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  this  institution  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  London,  in  June  next,  when  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  Esq.,  the  treasurer,  will  preside.  The 
exact  date  will  be  announced  shortly. 
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Novembep   Roses.— Tha  following  note 

may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers  of  The  Gardex. 
After  reading  several  interesting  notes  with  regard 
to  the  late  flowering  and  fruiting  of  various  plants, 
I  thought  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the 
quantity  of  late  Roses  that  we  have  gathered 
quite  recently  might  be  of  interest.  There  was  a 
large  house  party  here  on  the  12th  ult.,  and 
having  to  decorate  extensively  all  the  flowers  used 
for  the  dinner  table  consisted  of  Roses  gatliered 
from  the  open,  as  also  did  the  ladies'  sprays  and 
gentlemen's  buttonholes.  Altogether  we  made  use 
of  about  l.W  good  Roses.  It  was  a  very  rare  sight 
for  so  late  a  date,  and  they  were  very  much 
admired.  I  may  add  that  we  are  still  gathering 
from  the  open  some  very  fair  buds  indeed. — A.  R. 
Seakle,  TItf  Gardens,  Castle  Askhi/,  Xorlhampton. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  horticul- 
ture.— A    series   of    e.xperiments   is   now    being 
-carried  out  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  (iardens, 
Regent's    Park,    with    the    object    of    thoroughly 
testing  the  value  of  this  gas  for  the  destruction  of 
insect  pests.       The  fumes  are  of  a  very  destructive 
nature,  and,  therefore,  no  person  must   be  allowed 
to  enter  the  house  during  the  operation.     The 
method   in   use   is   claimed    by  its  inventor   as 
entirely   new,    and    when    better    known    and 
understood  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  largely 
Adopted.    Its  action  on  mealy  bug  is  thoroughly 
successful,  without  damage  to  foliage,  but  as  to 
the  result  on  eggs  of  insects  this  has  yet   to  be 
proved.    In  addition  to  the  above,  other  experi- 
«uents   are    being    conducted    with   a   view    to 
<iestroying  insect  life  in  the  soil  ;  and  provided 
these  are  successful,  a  cheap  and  ready  means 
•will  be  at  hand  for  eradicating  the.se  pests. — 
Elderbekt  F.  Hawks. 

Chpysanthemum  Belle  of  'Wey- 

bpidge. — This  variety  is  the  result  ot  a 
■cross  between  Annie  Holden  and  Framtield 
Beauty  ;  the  colour  is  vivid  crimson  in  the  early 
-Stage,"  shading  to  cheslnut-erimson  with  age. 
It  has  a  bright  yellow  disc,  and  the  petals  reflex 
&t  different  angles,  suggesting  a  Cactus  Dahlia. 
It  was  given  an  award  of  merit  by  the  floral 
<!omraittee,  Roval  Horticultural  Society,  on 
November  IS,  19(12.  The  raiser  is  Mr.  F.  W. 
Smith,  garilener  to  G.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  the 
ilollies,  Weybridge. 

Too  many  "  Ponticums."— We  are 

threatened  with   the  marring  of  our  best  home 
landscapes    by  the   ill-judged   planting   of   the 
■common    Rhododendron    ponticum.      The   fact 
that  it  is  rabbit  proof,  and  that  it  grows  rapidly 
.and  flowers  well  in  light  soils,  has  caused  an 
indiscriminate  use  of  it.     For  cover,  experience 
has  shown  us  that  it   is  totally  unfit — rabbits, 
indeed,  lie  in  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  beat  them 
■out,  but  pheasants  never  enter  it.     This  does 
not    seem    to    be  from  any  noxious  properties 
in  the  plant,  but  because  they  cannot  run  freelj- 
between  the  close-growing  stems  as   they  can 
under   other    bushes.      All   shrubs  are   apt    to 
annoy   the   eye   if    over   frequent,  and   this   is 
just  the  error  into  which  we  are  falling  with  our 
ponticums.     As  a  rule  the  Rhododendron  is  best 
\ised  in  what  are  termed  middle  distances.     It  is 
there  you  will  best  enjoy  its  blossom  in  .June  and 
its  verdure  in  winter.     Do  not  plant  it  close  to  the 
•eye,  under  the  windows  of  your  sitting-rooms,  or 
along  the  terrace  margins  or  walks.      Keep  those 
choice  bits  for  choicer  plants,  for  delicite  shrubs, 
■or  the  finer  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  the  foliage  of 
which  is  better  than  that  of  ponticum.     But  hang 
them  thickly  on  that  sunny  hillside  up  to  the  very 
crest,   and   fill   with   rich   masses   that   dell,    into 
which  you  look  down  from  the  frail  foot-bridge,  or 
the  solitary  wood  walk  high  above  ;    then  j-ou  will 
know  how"  to  enjoy  your  Rhododendrons  as  you 
jiever  did  before. — Flora  and  Sylva  (November). 

Pentstemon  Newbury  Gem.—  What 

a  charming  plant  this  is  in  the  open  border  in  the 
autumn!  1  have  to-day  (November2.S)  cut  a  handful 
of  handsome  flower  spikes.  Arranged  as  they  are 
with  Aster  Tradescantii,  a  capital  effect  is  made 
with  the  brilliant  red  of  the  Pentstemon  and  the 
pure  white  graceful-looking  Aster.  Few  persons 
appear  to  know  this  Pentstemon,  which  has  small 
leaves  and  flowers,  too,  asPentstemonsgo  nowadays. 


As  a  mass  in  a  bed  or  in  a  border  it  continues  to 
flower  incessantly  from  the  time  it  begins  in  July 
until  Christmas  if  too  severe  frost  is  not  expe- 
rienced. Though  this  Pentstemon  is  hardy  in 
many  gardens  it  is  better  raised  from  cuttings 
j'early. — E.  M.,  Bishop's  Waltham. 

Plants  beneath  trees.    In  the  reprint 

of  the  article  on  "  Bulbous  Plants  to  (Irow  Beneath 
Trees,"  from  the  /!•  rm  Horlicoli,  v.'hicb  appeared 
on  page  3.56,  mention  is  made  of  Cyclamen 
neapolitanum.  This  plant  is  used  altogether  too 
sparingly  for  growing  beneath  evergreen  trees,  in 
which  position  it  succeeds  admirably,  and  is 
attractive  for  a  lengthened  period,  commencing  in 
the  autumn,  when  its  rosy  or  white  flowers  are 
thrown  up,  and  continuing  throughout  the  entire 
winter,  during  which  tinje  the  ground  is  thickly 
carpeted  with  the  large,  beautifully-marbled  leaves. 
In  Cornish  gardens  the  delightful  effect  produced 
by  this  Cyclamen,  which  is  often  met  with 
under  the  name  of  C.  heder.'vfolium,  when 
grown  under  evergreens  is  to  be  fully  appreciated, 
for  there  specimens  of  Pinus  insignis  and  other 
conifers  are  to  be  seen  with  the  ground   beneath 
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their  branches  covered  with  marbled  leaves  up  to 
the  ver}'  trunks.  Old  corms  of  this  Cyclamen 
attain  an  immense  size,  some  that  I  have  seen 
being  as  much  as  10  inches  or  12  inches  in  diameter. 
Cypella  plumbea.— In  writing  on  the 
above  plant  (page  .'5.32)  I  mentioned  that  I  believed 
it  was  also  known  under  the  name  of  Pohlia 
platensis.  Since  m\'  note  appeared  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  two  plants  are  quite 
distinct.  He  writes  :  "  Cypella  plumbea  is  a  much 
larger  flower  than  Pohlia  platensis,  which  is  a  fine, 
deep  blue,  whereas  C^'pella  plumbea  is  so  pale  that 
it  is  almost  white."  This  accounts  for  the  differ- 
ence of  colour  in  the  flowers  of  Cypella  plumbea 
which  I  have  alluded  to  before  in  these  columns. 
Doubtless  the  dark-flowered  plants,  though  grown 
under  the  name  of  Cypella  plumbea,  were  Pohlia 
platensis.  In  a  catalogue  I  have  bN'  me  the  two 
are  given  as  synonymous. 

Tpaehelospepmum  jasminoides. 

I  notice  that  in  my  note  on  "  Rare  Plants  at 
Mount  Edgcumbe"  (page  356),  I  inadvertently  gave 
the  name  of  the  flowering  creeper  that  covered  the 
front  of   the  summer-house  in  the  terrace  garden 


as  Solanum  jasminoides,  whereas  I  should  have 
written  Trachelospermum  (Rhynchospermum)  jas- 
minoides. The  flowers  of  the  Solanum  are  not 
scented,  but  those  of  the  Trachelospermum  are 
deliciously  fragrant.  The  latter  cHmber  is  quite 
hardy  in  the  south-west,  and  is  constantly  to  be 
seen  flowering  profusely  on  walls  in  August  and 
September,  and  often  holds  its  blossoms  till  well 
on  in  November.  The  front  porch  of  a  Cornish 
house  is  completely  covered  with  the  Trachelosper- 
mum,   which    is   a   beautiful    sight   when    in    full 

bloom. — S.    W.    FiTZlIERBEKT. 

Rose    Gilbert    Nabonnand.— Among 

many  other  varieties  this  has  been  the  most  useful 

during  a   very  unpropitious  autumn.     It  seems  to 

revel  in   the  most  inclement   weather,    when    for 

weeks  flowers  and  foliage  were  dripping  with  rain, 

and   various  other  sorts  presented   a  pitiable  and 

bedraggled    appearance.        Even    at    the    end    of 

Xovemberit  was  studded  with  buds  and  flowers,  and 

its  foliage  was  as  fresh  as  it  has  been  all  the  season. 

It  might  well  be   supplemented   to  "P.'s"  list  of 

Roses   with    persistent   foliage  on   page   37-t.      It 

makes  a  striking  contrast  to  a  neighbouring  bed  of 

Bessie  Brown,  which,  excepting  for  a  week  or 

two   in   early   summer,    has   been   a   miserable 

failure.     Other  kinds  have  flowered  well,  but 

without  their  foliage  are  not  nearly  so  charming 

as  the  above. — E.  Harriss. 

Gooseberry    culture.— When    a 

Kentish  grower  of  Iruit  for  market  states  that 
his  crop  of  (iooseberries  this  \"ear  was  300  tons 
less    than    the   normal   one,    an    idea   is   given 
of  the  extent  to  which  some  growers  indulge  in 
the   luxury  of    fruit  culture.      That  the  great 
deficiency  of  produce    thus  mentioned  was   to 
some  extent  compensated  for  by  the  enhanced 
price  of  what  was  sold  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
but   a   deficiency  on   one  of    these   huge   fruit 
farms  of  300  tons  of  one  description  of  fruit  is 
enough  to  make  anyone  gasp.     But  the  grower 
in   question   holds  strictly  to  the  opinion  that 
whether  you   grow   largely  or   moderately    for 
market    you   should    restrict    yourself    to   few 
varieties,  and  of  these  have  the   best  for  your 
purpose.     Thus  in  Gooseberries  small   fruits  of 
high  flavour  are  useless.     It  is  when  berries  are 
in  a  green  state  that  prices  are  good  and  most 
mone}'  is  made.    Probably  four-fifths  of  the  crop 
is  gathered  green  and  thus   marketed.      There 
is  loo  much  risk  incidental   to  allowing  berries 
to    bang   and   ripen.      No    matter   how   heavy 
the  crop  of  berries  on  a  bush  may  be  it  always 
pays  to  gather  some  when  they  are  about  half- 
grown,  and   if  but  one-fourth  of   the   produce 
be  then  removed  not  only  does  the  price  obtained 
more  than  compensate  for  the  lack  of  size,  but 
the  relief  afforded  to  the  bushes  is  of  the  greatest 
value  in  helping  the  rest  of  the  berries  to  swell 
up  all  the  more  rapidly.     When  the  entire  crop 
is  thus  early  removed  the  bushes  have  time  to 
recuperate.     When  bushes  are  planted  in  good 
holding  ground,  kept  fairly  pruned,  free  from 
weeds,    thinned,    and    frequently    top-dressed 
with    manure,    they    go    on    from    year   to    year 
fruiting    profusely.       Hence    the    Gooseberry    is, 
when    well     cared    for,    the    most    profitable    of 
all     hardy     fruits     for     marketing.       The    heavy 
crops       annually     produced     keep      the      bushes 
fruitful     under     high-class     culture.       One     great 
Kentish  grower  has  stated  that  because  of  the  poor 
crop   of   fruit   and   the   abundance   of    rain   wood 
growth  was  this  season  exceptionally  strong.    That 
is  not  good  news.     There  is  so  much  reason  to  fear 
that     strong,     sappy     wood,    especially    as     the 
Gooseberr)'  fruits  so  largely  on  the  growth  of  the 
preceding  year,  may  not  prove  to  be  so  fruitful  as 
growth  made  under  ordinary  conditions.     That  is 
a  danger  against  which  it  seems  difficult  to  provide. 
It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  shorten   back   shoots 
when   pruning    takes    place    rather    harder    than 
usual,  as  the  points  would  be  the  least  matured. 
Also  to  thin   rather  less,   as   in   that  way  should 
what  may   be  naturallj'   anticipated  follow,   there 
would  be  greater  reason  to  look  for  a  medium  crop 
rather  than  a  poor  one.     What  is  seen  on  fruitless 
Gooseberry  bushes  is  also  too  much  a  feature  of 
fruit  trees  in  general.     That  there  will  be  again  a 
big   bloom    seems   certain,    as   the  buds  are   very 
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plentiful,  but  whether  those  buds  can  under  the 
weather  conditions  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
prove  to  be  fertile  ones  has  yet  to  be  seen. 
Kentish  Ciooseberry  growers  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Keepsake  (yellow),  and  grow  it  exten- 
sively. Middlesex  growers  most  favour  Lancashire 
Lad.  In  some  other  places  Crown  Bob  is  preferred, 
but  all  three — the  two  latter  being  red — when  ripe 
are  of  the  very  best  for  market  culture.  Allied  to 
these  are  Whinham's  Industry  (red),  Rifleman 
(red),  and  Whitesmith  (white).  Whilst  produc- 
tive of  fine  berries,  these  are  also  great  and 
persistent  croppers.  Growers  in  a  large  way  put 
down  a  new  breadth  of  young  bushes  every  year, 
so  that  old  breadths  when  becoming  weak  or  thin 
can  be  cleared  oft' without  loss. — A.  D. 

East  End  AVindow  Gardening- 
Society. — We  have  received  the  following  note 
from  the  Rev.  Richard  Free,  8t.  Cuthbert's  Lodge, 
Millwall,  E.  ;  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  those  of  your  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  window  gardening  among  the  poor,  and 
have  resources  at  hand  ?  They  can  help  us  very 
materially  by  sending  us  at  once  bulbs  of  Tulips, 
Daftbdils,  and  Crocuses  of  the  best  and  brightest 
colours.  We  do  not  want,  later  in  the  season, 
gardeners'  leavings  which  nobody  can  use.  That  is 
not  the  idea.  If  the  dreariness  of  the  East  End  is 
to  be  brightened  at  all  it  should  be  brightened  by 
the  best.  Our  Window  Gardening  Society  has 
done  wonders  for  the  West  Ferry  Road,  but  it 
ought  to  do  a  great  deal  more.  The  freshness, 
fragrance,  and  beauty  of  the  country  could  easily 
be  brought  home  to  the  dwellers  among  those 
sordid  surroundings  if  only  our  friends  would  do 
their  best  to  help  us.  And  if  contributions  in  kind 
are  not  forthcoming,  we  are  in  no  wise  averse  to 
accepting  money,  for  the  expenses  of  a  venture  of 
this  kind  are  heavy  and  are  apt  to  prove  an 
unusual  drain  upon  our  church  funds." 

Wisley  trials.  —  The  extract  you  gave 
from  the  latest  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  page  32.3,  referring  to 
trials  at  Wisley  next  year,  seems  likely  to  be 
falsified,  as,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
members,  it  was  stated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  committee  that  there  would  be 
no  trials  at  Wisley  next  year.  What  obstacles  to 
such  trials  have  arisen  since  the  issue  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Journal  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  is,  indeed,  matter  for  surprise  that  there  should 
be  no  trials,  seeing  that  trenching  a  couple  of  acres 
of  ground,  manuring  it,  and  sowing  or  planting  it 
with  Peas,  Potatoes,  Cauliflowers,  and  other  things 
cannot  be  a  great  difficulty.  Why  these  trials  are 
stopped  so  far  no  explanation  is  given.  Certainly 
after  the  request  made  to  persons  interested  in 
them  has  been  so  widely  published  in  the  Journal, 
assuming  what  was  told  the  fruit  committee  was 
correct,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  advising  all  con- 
cerned that  no  trials  will  take  place.  The  state- 
ment has  naturally  been  productive  of  much 
disappointment. — A.  D. 

California  in  1903.— It  is  as  much  the 

fashion  in  this  part  of  tlie  world  as  in  older  por- 
tions to  speak  of  each  season  as  "the  most 
peculiar,  unprecedented,"  &o.,  yet,  in  these  days 
of  weather  bureaixs  and  systematic  records,  there  is 
a  standard  for  judging  climatic  conditions,  and 
measured  by  that  of  fifty  years'  records  the  year 
which  is  nearing  its  close  has  had  few  equals  in 
oddity.  The  rainfall  of  the  winter  of  1902  and 
1903  was  ample.  At  Ukiah  34  "jS  inches  fell,  and 
throughout  Northern  California  the  fall  was  well 
distributed  and  ample,  while  in  the  southern  por- 
tion— "  south  of  the  Tehachipi,"  as  we  say — where 
the  rainfall  is  often  insufficient,  unless  reinforced 
by  irrigation,  it  was  unusually  good.  In  Northern 
California  April  is  apt  to  be  a  rainy  month  ;  good 
showers  are  usual  in  May,  and  the  farmer  seldom 
sees  his  hay  crop  harvested  in  June  without  at  least 
one  wetting ;  July  and  August  are  rainless,  and 
only  a  shower  is  to  be  expected  in  September. 
This  year  there  was  a  light  shower  on  the  last 
day  of  March,  and  from  that  day  to  October  9, 
when  there  was  a  heavy  fall,  and  November  7  to 
November  12  with  3  UCi  inches,  not  so  much  fell  as 
to  damp  the  dust.  Southern  California,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  fine  rains  in  April  and  early  May. 


As  week  after  week  of  our  spring  passed  the  outlook 
seemed  more  and  more  hopeless,  grass  which  was 
well  started  soon  dried  up,  the  flowers  in  sunny 
places  reached  a  poor,  premature  blossoming,  and 
tlie  shrubbery  on  the  mountain  sides  showed 
its  thirst  plainly.  In  May  everything  seemed  as 
dry  as  is  usually  the  case  in  July  ;  the  weather, 
however,  continued  cool,  and  fogs  were  more 
frequent  than  usual.  The  harvest  of  grains  was  a 
surprise.  In  many  places  it  was  very  large,  in  all 
far  more  than  the  conditions  seemed  to  warrant, 
and  the  farmer  with  his  lighter  crop  is  more  than 
usually  prosperous.  Fodder  suff'ered  the  most. 
It  really  looked  as  if  the  sturdy  stock  which 
was  pastured  on  our  mountain  sides  must  inevitably 
suffer  from  hunger  before  autumn,  as  the  grass  was  so 
poor,  yet  autumn  saw  them  in  good  condition,  and 
in  these  extensive  regions,  where  Oaks  grow,  the 
heavy  crop  of  Acorns  has  fattened  them  well. 
Late  frosts  injured  some  fruits  ;  but  the  Prune  crop 
is  large  in  quantity  and  by  far  the  best  in  quality 
ever  grown  in  California.  The  Grape  crop,  both  of 
wine  and  raisin  Grapes, 'was  most  excellent,  and 
many  other  fruits  were  good  in  sections.  Hops 
were  excellent  in  quality  and  fair  in  quantity,  and 
when  all  is  summed  up  I  doubt  if  prosperity  were 
ever  more  widely  distributed  than  in  this  exceed- 
ingly dry  year.  This  for  Northern  California.  In 
Southern  California,  with  the  late  rains,  every 
branch  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  is  unusually 
favoured.  Thereweredaysofveryhigh  temperature, 
but  they  were  few  in  number  ;  twice  the  record  of 
seventeen  years  was  equalled  in  that  res^pect.  The 
inauguration  of  a  national  policy  of  irrigation  this 
year  meai:s  much  to  the  western  portion  of  the 
United  States.  Agriculture  cannot  be  carried  on 
in  any  part  of  the  State  of  Nevada  without  irriga- 
tion, while  with  it  the  produce  is  very  large.  The 
United  States  Government  has  just  begun  an  irriga- 
tion canal,  which  will  irrigate  acres  of  very  rich 
land  now  a  desert.  It  is  estimated  that  this  alone 
will  make  place  for  50,000  people.  The  land  to  be 
irrigated  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  when 
reclaimed  from  the  desert  will  be  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds used  to  create  a  revolving  fund  for  reclaiming 
other  country.  The  same  broad  policy  is  being 
carried  out  in  all  the  arid  belt,  and  will  work 
wonders  in  a  few  years. — Cakl  Pordy. 

Phyllostachys  Henonis.— In  his  book 

"The  Bamboo  (Jarden"  Lord  Bedesdale  awards 
to  this  Bamboo  the  palm,  as  being  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  truly  hardy  species.  At  the  time  this 
work  appeared  it  was  not  so  well  known  as  it  is 
now,  but  every  year  has  given  additional  support 
to  Lord  Redesdale's  verdict.  In  the  Bamboo 
Grove  at  Kew  Phyllostachys  Henonis  is  the  richest 
and  most  luxuriant  in  foliage  of  all  the  Bamboos, 
and  in  gracefulness  of  mien  it  surpasses  them  all. 
It  belongs  no  doubt  to  the  P.  nigra  type,  but  to 
cultivators  of  Bamboos  it  is  easily  distinguished 
from  its  near  allies  by  the  peculiarly  thick, 
plumose  character  of  its  growth.  The  leaves  are  of 
the  richest  and  most  brilliant  green.  In  rich  soil 
and  in  a  sheltered  spot  it  will  get  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  20  feet  high.  It  is  not  so  common  or  so 
cheap  as  several  Bamboos,  but  it  is  well  worth  the 
extra  cost. — W.  J.  Bean. 
"Winter  -  flowering    Colchicums.— 

Although  the  majority  of  the  more  familiar  Meadow 
Saffrons  flower  in  the  autumn,  there  are  a  few 
exceptions,  and  from  the  countries  of  the  East  we 
get  some  species  which  do  not  bloom  until  winter 
or  early  spring.  Belonging  to  this  section  are  the 
following  three  species,  which  at  the  present  time 
are  in  flower.  C.  libanoticum  is  found  near  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  in  Syria. 
Resembling  C.  montanum  in  general  appearance, 
it  differs  in  having  broader  and  shorter  leaves  and 
yellow  stamens,  and  also  in  its  winter-flowering 
character,  C.  montanum  not  flowering  till  the 
spring.  The  two  species  differ  also  in  the  number 
of  flowers  produced  from  each  corm,  the  latter 
having  two  to  three  with  the  same  number  of 
leaves,  while  C.  libanoticum  has  four  to  five  rather 
larger  flowers,  with  broader  segments  and  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  leaves.  The  flowers  range  in 
colour  from  white  to  pale  rose.  Corms  of  this 
species  were  obtained  from  Palestine  in  1900, 
flowering  the  same  winter.     C.  luteum  comes  from 


the  mountains  of  the  extreme  west  of  India,  where 
it  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  in  Kashmir 
and  Afghanistan.  This  rare  little  plant  is  unique 
in  being  the  only  yellow-flowered  species  in  cultiva- 
tion. ■  The  size  of  the  large  corms  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  that  part  of  the  plant  produced  above 
ground.  About  3  inches  to  -1  inches  high,  with  a 
slender  tube  and  ovate  perianth  segments,  the 
flowers  are  usually  solitary,  attended  by  two  linear 
strap-shaped  leaves.  Introduced  in  1874.  Under 
the  name  of  C.  sieheanum  corms  were  received  this 
year  from  Mr.  W.  Siehe  of  Mersina.  It  is  a  pretty 
little  plant  in  the  way  of  the  Hungarian  C.  are- 
narium,  which  it  resembles  in  stature  and  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers.  C.  arenarium  is,  however, 
an  autumn-flowering  plant,  the  leaves  not  appear- 
ing till  spring.  The  present  species  produces 
flowers  and  leaves  at  the  same  time,  it  began  to 
flower  this  year  at  the  end  of  November.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  reddish  purple. — W. 
Irving. 
Southampton    Horticultural 

Society. — Mr.  E.  S.  Fuidge,  the  secretary, 
writes  that  the  summer  show  of  this  society  will 
be  held  on  July  6  and  7,  and  the  autumn  show  on 
November  2  and  3  next  year. 

Commons  and  Footpaths  Preser- 
vation Society.— The  report  of  the  Kent 
and  Surrey  committee  for  1902-3  mentions  that  the 
committee's  aid  was  sought  in  over  forty  cases 
involving  the  preservation  of  commons,  village 
greens,  or  open  spaces  in  numerous  parishes  in  these 
two  counties.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  protect- 
ing commons  and  open  spaces,  no  fewer  than  sixty- 
eight  cases  of  interference  with  rights  of  way  were 
dealt  with  by  the  committee.  Thus  more  cases 
were  dealt  with  in  1902  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Although  the  work  in  Kent  and  Surrey  continues 
to  grow  both  in  importance  and  value,  the  income 
of  the  committee  remains  totally  inadequate  and 
practically  stationary.  There  are  thousands  of 
persons  who,  while  deriving  direct  advantage  and 
healthful  recreation  from  the  operations  of  the 
committee,  do  not  realise  that  it  is  only  through 
its  efforts  that  scores  of  rights  of  way  are  still  open 
and  hundreds  of  acres  of  common  land  remain 
unenclosed.  To  these  the  committee  venture  to 
appeal  earnestly  for  support. 

Cattleya    sylvanus.— This  hybrid, 

between  C.  Alexandr;e  and  C.  labiata,  is  a  splendid 
addition  to  those  already  in  existence.  The  flowers 
are  on  erect  stems,  well  above  the  foliage  (charac- 
teristic of  C.  Alexandra;),  and  are  shown  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  this  cross  C.  Alexandroe  asserts 
itself  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  C.  labiata,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  hybrid  is  quite  distinct  from 
both  parents.  The  three  outer  segments  and  the 
two  upper  petals  are  of  an  almost  uniform  bronzy 
reddish  colour,  with  a  sutfusion  of  purple,  and, 
curiously  enough,  are  nearly  equal  in  size  and 
character,  each  one  being  handsomely  undulated 
on  the  margins.  The  upper  sepal  is  slightly 
smaller  than  the  others  ;  the  petals  are,  however, 
rather  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  have  an  ascending 
tendency  as  in  C.  Alexandra;.  The  labellum  is,  in 
comparison,  large,  very  showy,  and  distinctly 
three-lobed,  the  side  or  upper  lobes  being  very 
conspicuous.  These  lobes  finish  off  into  quite  a 
sharp  point,  and  have  a  line  of  purple  colour  on  the 
front  of  each  lobe,  while  the  remaining  portion  is 
light  rose.  The  front  or  middle  lobe  is  large  and 
very  conspicuous,  quite  H  inches  across,  and  is  in 
charming  contrast  to  the  bronzy  colour  of  the 
sepals  and  petals.  The  centre  of  the  labellum  is 
of  an  exquisite  shade  of  purple-crimson,  deep  and 
rich,  as  in  some  varieties  of  C.  labiata,  fading  away 
at  the  outer  margins  to  rosy  purple.  The  veining, 
which  is  of  a  darker  hue,  shows  up  on  the  light 
groundwork  of  tlie  margin  in  a  marked  degree. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  Cattleyas, 
and  is  now  flowering  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Measures  of  The  Woodlands,  Streatharo,  S.  W. — 
Argutcs. 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  Glasg-ow 

ParkS. — A  large  number  of  Chrysanthemums 
are  grown  in  the  various  Glasgow  parks,  and  in 
those  where  there  is  suificient  accommodation  under 
glass  a  display  is  made  annually  of  large  blooms 
as  well  as  of    the    smaller    decorative    varieties. 
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While  this  is  the  case,  the  principal  display  is 
made  at  Caniphil),  where  a  house  is  devoted  to  a 
large  number  of  Japanese  and  incurved  Chrysan- 
themums grown  for  large  blooms.  These  have 
been  tastefully  arranged,  and,  although  now  getting 
past  I  their  best,  thev  are  wonderfully  fine  for  such 
a  season,  and  should  not  be  missed  by  those  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  The  season 
has  been  one  of  the  worst  known  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and,  as  Mr.  Mclver,  the  able  park  foreman 
says,  "  one  is  glad  to  get  any  bud."  Show  blooms 
have  not  been  desired,  but  there  are  many  which 
would  hold  their  own  well  in  a  competition,  while 
the  whole  efl'ect  is  all  that  could  have  been  wished. 
The  collection  is  very  large,  and  only  a  few  could 
be  noted  as  representative  of  those  which  one 
would  consider  among  the  best  ;  these  were  Mrs. 
J.  Beisant,  W.  R.  Church,  Charles  Davis,  Lord 
Ludlow,  Mrs.  Greenfield  (very  fine),  Mr.  Coomber, 
■Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Swanley  (Jiant,  Mme.  Liwrence 
Zede,  Exmouth  Rival,  Lady  Hanham,  and  a  fine 
dark  sport  from  Mrs.  Bilsland.  Thereare  hundreds 
of  plants  of  the  smaller  Japanese,  Pompons,  &c. , 
and  among  them  one  may  name  (iodfrey's  Pet,  a 
very  fine  yellow,  decorative,  small-flowered 
Japanese.  The  display  of  these  will  be  maintained 
for  a  long  time  still. — S.  A. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 


SHRUBS     IN     A    WIGTONSHIRE 
GARDEN. 

WHEN  paying  a  viiit  to  the 
.i^irden.s  at  Corswall  House, 
VVigtonshire,  the  residence  of 
Sir  David  Carrick  liuchanan 
(delightfully  situated  on  the 
shores  of  Loch  Ryan),  I  was 
much  astonished  at  the  number  of  choice  trees 
and  shrubs  theie  and  their  healthy  appear- 
ance. Coming  from  a  district  in  Lanarkshire, 
where  the  climate  and  .soil  are  much  colder, 
the  difl'erence  was  all  the  more  noticeable. 
The  time  of  ray  visit  was  late  September,  when 
fruit  and  foliage  were  beginning  to  weir  the 
ruddy  hues  of  autumn.  Not  even  in  the  south 
of  England  have  I  seen  larger  groups  of  the 
New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax),  Fuchsias, 


or  of  Hydrangeas,  both  H.  hortensis  and  H. 
paniculata  graaditiora. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a 
photograph  of  H.  paniculata  granditlora,  and 
conveys  only  a  slight  idea  of  their  beauty  ; 
they  are  planted  near  the  edge  of  a  lawn  and 
with  a  background  of  dark  evergreens.  Some 
of  the  panicles  were  fully  18  inches  in  length, 
and,  borne  on  long,  stout  stems,  showed  to 
great  advantage.  They  were  planted  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  mixture  of  red  sandstone  and 
clay,  the  natural  soil  of  the  estate,  and  with 
the  exception  of  being  rigorously  pruned  down 
each  season  little  other  attention  is  given.  A 
wire  netting  some  -2  feet  high  is  placed  round 
about  them  to  prevent  rabbits  gnawing  the 
bark.  Among  other  shrubs  1  noticed  a  fine 
plant  of  Aralia  Sieboldii  several  feet  in  height, 
also  a  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus).  One 
of  the  latter  has  been  ]ilanted  against  the  house 
and  trained  over  the  front  portion.  Although 
only  planted  two  years  ago  it  has  made  some 
remarkable  growths  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
has  already  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
and  reached  20  feet  up. 

Sir  David,  who  is  a  great  lover  of  shrubs  and 
trees,  has  done  much  to  improve  the  gardens 
and  grounds  and  estate  in  general  since  taking 
possession  a  few  years  ago.  I  think  there  are 
great  possibilities  for  sheltered  gardens  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  ;  they  should  vie  with 
those  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  Britain  in 
wealth  and  beauty  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs. 

C.  S.  FOLLWELL. 


flavoured  fruit  (which  is,  indeed,  very  pala- 
table), whilst  closely  attached  to  its  base  is  a 
conspicuous,  very  much  laciniated  bract.  It  is 
this  bract  that  distinguishes  it  from  its  near 
allies.  In  the  interesting  collection  of  trees  in 
the  arboretum  at  Arley  Castle,  in  Stafibrdshire, 
there  is  the  finest  specimen  of  this  Thorn  that 

1  have  seen  in  this  country.  Some  long  past 
storm  has  tilted  it  a  good  deal  over  to  one 
side,  but  it  is  still  a  picturesque  object.  It 
has  a  large  bushy  head  of  branches,  and  the 
trunk,  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  girths  5  feet 

2  inches.  W.  J.  B. 


THE   TANSY-LE.WED   THORN'. 

(CltiT.KQUS    T.A.NACETIFOLIA.) 

This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  Thorns,  and  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  get  true  to  name. 
Whilst  it  figures  in  many  tree  catalogues  at  a 
moderate  price,  very  frequently,  when  the 
tree  that  is  obtained  flowers  and  fruits,  it  is 
found  to  be  not  C.  tanacetifolia,  but  one  of  the 
forms  of  C.  orientalis,  or  perhaps  C.  Azarolus, 
species  that  are  certainly  nearly  allied  to  it, 
but  quite  distinct.  The  true  Tansy-leaved 
Thorn  has  a  large,  yellow,  somewhat  Apple- 
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THE    BLUE    NYMPHyEAS. 

(Continued  from  page  SS4.) 

Raising  Seedlings. — Of  this  Lily,  N.  gigantea,  I 
have  sown  the  seed  in  October  and  flowered  the 
plants  in  the  April  following  within  about  six 
months  from  germination.  Sometimes  the  seed  of 
this  and  other  Lilies  ripens  unobserved  and  ger- 
minates upon  the  mud.  It  is  well,  therefore,  never 
to  cast  out  the  soil  without  a  close  exaiiinatioa 
for  seedlings.  After  fertilisation  has  taken  place 
the  pod  sinks  below  the  water,  where  it  matures 
and  eventually  bursts  ;  the  seeds  then  float  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  so,  and  afterwards  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  germination  in  due  course  takes  place. 
Hence  in  order  to  secure  the  seed  a  close  watch 
must  be  kept  upon  the  seed-pods.  A  few  years 
back  1  sowed  the  seed  of  the  typo  of  N.  stellata  in 
February  and  flowered  the  plants  in  about  four 
months'  time.  I  mention  this  merely  to  point  out 
the  short  space  of  time  that  elapses  by  adopting 
this  means  of  increase.  Of  the  "Berlin"  variety 
of  N.  stellata  I  have  never  been  able  to  secure  any 
seed.  It  is  to  be  traced  in  the  pod,  but  never 
appears  to  mature.  In  sowing  the  seed  we  prepare 
ordinary  seed-pans  in  which  the  drainage  holes  are 
plugged  and  about  an  inch  left  for  water  only,  the 
soil  being  as  advised  for  the  plants  when  put  out. 
These  pans  are  stood  upon  the  hot-  water  pipes  ia 
a  warm  house,  the  only  attention  needful  being 
that  of  keeping  the  water  supply  maintained. 
Pricking  off  the  seedlings  takes  place  as  soon  as  the 
young  plants  can  be  safely  removed  by  means  of  a 
pointed  slick,  when  they  are  at  once  put  into  small 
pots,  one  plant  in  each  ;  these  are  then  sunk  into 
warm  water  in  a  tub.  One  more  shift  ia 
given  them  into  4i-inch  pots,  and  by 
ihe  lime  they  are  well  established 
therein  the  tanks  are  ready  for  Ihem. 
We  have  attempted  cross-fertilisation, 
but  thus  far  we  have  not  had  any  success 
worth  mentioning.  This  may  possibly 
have  been  caused  by  the  comparatively 
cool  treatment  that  has  been  followed 
on  the  whole.  Attempts  have  been 
made,  too,  witli  the  view  of  securing  a 
hardy  blue  Nympha;a,  but  in  this,  so  far, 
we  have  also  been  disappointed. 

Insects,  cL-c. — It  must  not  be  surmised 
that  because  these  Lilies  are  water  plants, 
no  trouble  is  given  to  the  cultivator  on 
this  score.  The  aphis  family,  of  course, 
finds  a  congenial  home  where  it  can. 
In  this  instance  it  is  the  black  form 
that  occasions  trouble  upon  the  leaves, 
whereon  they  increase  with  surprising 
rapidity.  If  washed  off  by  means  of  a 
syringe  it  matters  not,  for  they  soon 
regain  their  positions.  (They  appear 
to  have  accommodated  themselves  to 
the  situation  and  acquired  the  art  of 
swimming.)  The  best  remedy,  we  find, 
is  to  treat  them  to  a  process  of  fumigation 
with  short  intervals  only.  It  is  possible 
to  drown  them,  if  not  to  destroy  their 
eggs,  when  thus  stupefied.  We  are  also 
troubled  with  the  small  water-snails,  for 
which  a  weak  solution  of  lime  is  a  good 
remedy.  Injury  is  also  done  by  another 
a(|uatic  insect  upon  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves,  but  I  have  not  been  able  thus 
far  to  fix  this  pest.  I  have  alluded  to  the 
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use  of  manure  in  the  soil,  and  I  have  advised  that 
it  be  excluded.  I  found  that  when  it  was  used, 
notably  in  1901,  we  had  a  constant  source  of 
trouble  with  a  slimy  matter  that  formed  upon  the 
soil,  and  in  due  course,  when  sufficiently  charged 
with  air,  it  arose  to  the  surface.  When  it  so 
happened  that  this  matter  came  into  contact  with 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  it  was  sure  to  injure 
them  by  causing  spots  in  the  form  of  decay,  which 
spread  rapidly  and  soon  spoiled  the  foliage.  I  do 
not  know  to  what  else  I  can  attribute  this  trouble. 
It  is  quite  certain  we  had  none  of  it  when  no 
manure  was  used  in  any  form  whatever.  Under 
natural  conditions  manure  does  not  appear  at  all 
essential.  Then  the  only  likely  stimulant  would 
be  any  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  not  a  fa;cal 
manure  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  Hence  I  am  fully 
determined  not  to  use  any  in  the  future. 

For  Use  an  Cut  Fiowers. — The  best  variety  to  use 
in  this  way  is  N.  gigantea,  because  its  flowers  will 
remain  open  longer  in  the  day  ;  these  will  last  good 
in  a  cut  state  for  three  or  four  days.  The  others 
are  all  disappointing  in  this  respect,  being  addicted 
to  closing  prematurely  when  cut,  i.e.,  when  cut  as 
fully  expanded  flowers  in  the  sunshine.  They  are, 
however,  most  satisfactory  when  cut  quite  early  in 
the  morning,  before  they  expand  to  any  perceptible 
degree.  When  so  cut  the  flowers  should  be  placed 
in  the  dark,  a  cool  cellar  being  a  good  place.  Then 
if  wanted— say  at  the  time  of  a  garden  party — 
from  three  to  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening,  the 
flowers  will  remain  expanded  in  most  reliable 
fashion.  Our  method  is  to  fill  a  tub  with  water 
where  it  is  to  stand  and  place  some  soil  in  it,  so 
ihat  the  flowers  can  thereby  be  supported.  Then 
the  surface  is  covered  with  Water  Lily  leaves  and 
the  flowers  inserted.  Arranged  in  this  way  they 
have  a  very  pretty  effect.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
break  the  backs  of  the  sepals  in  order  to  try  to 
retain  the  flowers  expanded  for  a  longer  time. 

Chanije  of  Water  in  the  Tanks,  dc. — The  simplest 
way  to  effect  this  is  to ,  provide  a  tap  from  which  a 
gentle  trickle  can  be  frequently  left  running.  If 
not  in  any  way  changed  the  water  will  stagnate. 
We  like  to  have  a  few  gold  and  silver  fish  in  the 
tanks  ;  these  gain  their  own  livelihood  and  assist 
in  clearing  away  what  might  otherwise  be  a 
nuisance. 

Varieties. 
The  following  four  varieties  are  in  every  respect 
excellent.     I  consider  them  to  be  jiar  excellence  the 
best  of  the  blue  Nymphieas  : — 

jV.  -ttellata  (Berlin  variety). — I  first  obtained  this 
beautiful  and  most  floriferous  Water  Lily  from  Mr. 
F.  W.  Moore,  V.M.H.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin.  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  W. 
Watson,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  that  he  first 
noted  and  secured  it  from  Berlin  ;  hence  the  defini- 
tion employed.  It  is,  under  our  system  of 
cultivation,  the  most  vigorous  grower  of  any. 
Each  crown  will  produce  hundreds  of  flowers  in 
the  season.  Upon  our  best  plants  we  have 
repeatedly  from  nine  to  twelve  flowers  expanded  at 
one  t,ime.  These  stand  up  well  above  the  water, 
scarcely  ever  less  than  12  inches  and  often  as  much 
as  lU  inches  clear  of  the  surface.  It  is  of  a  pale  blue 
colour  with  golden  anthers.  The  blue  in  this  Lily 
is  not  at  all  unlike  that  found  in  the  Neapolitan 
Violet.  Its  fragrance  is  most  marked,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly that  of  the  Violet.  The  reverse  of  the 
sepals  is  pale  green.  The  stems  of  the  flowers  are 
short  and  support  the  flowers  readily.* 

jV.  ijiijantea. — This  fine  Lily  was  given  to  me 
originally  by  Mr.  Low,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  at  Euston  Hall,  Thelford.  This  Austra- 
lian species  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  in  every 
respect.  Each  flower  has  a  larger  number  of  petals 
than  the  preceding  variety.  In  colour  it  is  of  a 
deeper  shade  of  blue.  In  form  the  flowers  are 
more  incurved,  whilst  they  are  also  larger.  Many 
of  its  blooms  measure  7  inches  to  9  inches  in 
diameter.  Another  of  its  marked  characteristics  is 
the  breadth  of  the  petals,  these  being  wider  than 
in  any  other  blue  Nymphica  that  we  grow,  being 

*  This  Lily  is  the  first  to  flower  with  us,  and  it  Is  also 
open  with  the  latest. 

t  Its  flowers  are  not  supported  upon  such  stout  foot-stalks, 
but  partake  more  of  a  prostiate  character,  being  usually 
bout  0  inches  or  so  clear  of  the  water. 


at  the  same  time  more  obtuse  in  shape.  One  most 
striking  feature  of  this  Lily  is  its  multiplicity  of 
golden  anthers  and  pollen  masses. t  Its  season  of 
flowering  is  not  so  prolonged  as  in  the  preceding 
instance.  (First-class  certificate.  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  June  27,  1900.) 

X.  put cherrima. — This  Lily  is,  I  believe,  a  hybrid 
of  American  origin.  In  colour  its  flowers  are  dis- 
tinctly of  a  darker  tint  than  in  the  "Berlin" 
variety.  They  possess  the  same  fragrance,  hut 
not  in  so  marked  a  degree.  The  pedicels,  or  foot- 
stalks, are  as  stout,  but  on  the  whole  not  so  long  ; 
on  an  average  the  flowers  do  not  stand  more  than  a 
foot  above  the  water.  The  reverse  of  the  sepals 
and  the  foot-stalks,  too,  have  dark  lines  upon  them, 
making  it  quite  distinct  in  that  respect  from  the 
"  Berlin  "  variety.  By  reason  of  its  robust  growth 
and  excellent  constitution  I  consider  this  Water 
Lily  to  be  the  best,  without  exception,  for  outdoor 
cultivation  in  the  sumiuer  in  warm  positions,  or 
where  the  overflow  water  from  the  warm  tanks  can 
reach  it.  It  is  a  most  desirable  variety  to  grow. 
(Award  of  merit,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
July  17,  1900.) 

jV.  William  Stone. — Like  the  preceding,  this  is  a 
hybrid,  and  of  American  origin.  It  has  the  same 
features,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  from 
one  season's  trial,  as  N.  pulcherrima.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  darker  shade,  being  suffused  with  purple, 
whilst  the  colouring  of  the  anthers  is  more  marked 
and  of  a  darker  tint — golden  yellow.  It  is  equally 
as  floriferous  and  possibly  more  sweetly  scented. 
As  grown  at  Gunnersbury  it  is  extremely  vigorous. 
(First-class  certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
May  28,  1902.) 

N.  zanziharcnsit  has  not  proved  so  satisfactory 
with  us,  possibly  it  requires  more  heat.  In  colour 
it  is  of  the  richest  possible  blue,  but  the  flowers 
were  sparingly  produced,  and  its  constitution  not 
first-rate. 

N.  scutifolia  and  A^  capensia  (so-called)  are 
merely  varietal  forms  of  N.  stellata,  so  far  at  least 
as  I  have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion. 

A^.  ijigantea  HurUoni. — Since  writing  the  fore- 
going description  of  N.  gigantea  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  raising  from  seed  a  decidedly  improved 
form.  It  is  a  true  N.  gigantea,  but  of  finer  pro- 
portions and  more  robust  habit.  The  flowers  are 
larger,  often  measuring  up  to  lOj  inches  in  diameter; 
the  petals  are  broader  and  more  massive,  whilst 
the  stems  of  the  flowers  are  very  much  stouter,  so 
much  so  that  the  flowers  are  borne  erect  as  com- 
pared with  the  type.  The  colour,  too,  is  of  a 
deeper  tint  of  blue.  It  received  a  first-class 
certificate  on  July  21,  1903. 

James  Hudson,  V.M.H. 

[Reprinted  hy  permis-^ion  from  the  Jounml  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  October,  1903.'\ 


THE   FLOWER  GARDEN. 

AN  HOUR  WITH   THE   HOLLYHOCK. 

(Continued  from  page  341.) 

WHILE  paying  proper  attention 
to  young  plants  from  which 
■we  e.xpeot  the  finest  blooms,  we 
must  not  forget  to  administer 
to  the  wants  of  those  which 
have  gladdened  us  with  their 
blossoms  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
ground,  especially  if  there  have  been  many 
visitors,  will  be  trodden  firm,  and  should  be 
well  brolven  up  with  a  forli  early  in  ^larch.  A 
good  dressing  of  manure  should  be  worlied  in 
during  this  operation.  The  Hollyhoclv  is  not 
a  flower  that  will  long  lie  dormant  beneath  the 
influence  of  the  sunny  days  of  spring.  Soon 
the  flower-stems  begin  to  rise,  and  often  so 
numerous  that  it  is  desirable  to  remove  some. 
Tliis  .should  be  done  so  soon  as  they  are 
Kufl^iciently  formed  to  enable  one  to  judge 
wiiicli  will  be  the  strongest.  Allow  no  plant 
to  develop  more  than  three  spikes,  some  tvvo 
only,  and  a  weak  plant  one.  In  all  cases 
where  growing  for  exhibition  a  single  spike  is 


sufficient,  the  object  then  is  to  obtain  as  fine  a. 
development  as  possible  ;  but  when  growing  to 
produce  efl'ect  in  the  garden,  the  object  is  more 
thoroughly  obtained  by  the  dwarfer  growth 
and  greater  body  of  colour  produced  by  three 
or  more  spikes.  To  those  lovers  of  flowers 
who  object  to  the  Hollyhock  on  account  of  the 
height  to  which  the  flower-stems  rise  we  would 
suggest  a  remedy.  Instead  of  one,  two,  or 
three  spikes,  encourage  four,  five,  or  even  six 
to  rise,  and  when  they  have  reached  an 
approved  height  cut  their  tops  off,  and  the 
habit  of  the  plant  will  be  entirely  altered.  If 
one  spike  is  fixed  in  the  centre  and  left  taller 
than  those  which  surround  it  the  efl'ect  is 
highly  pleasing.  Beyond  this  there  are  many 
varieties  naturally  of  a  dwarf  and  bushy  habit. 
The  most  of  the  leading  modern  kinds  com- 
mence the  formation  of  flower-l>uds  at  about. 
2  feet  from  the  ground.  If  the  situation  be  at 
all  exposed  the  spikes  must  be  tied  to  stakes  at 
an  early  period,  the  first  tie  may  be  advan- 
tageously made  at  the  height  of  about  15  inches. 
At  this  period  of  growth  the  wood  of  the  stem 
is  soft,  and  the  tie  should  be  made  with  a 
broad  band  of  bast  not  twisted,  and  so  made 
that  it  will  slip  up  the  stake  as  the  stem  rises. 
As  the  stem  cannot  be  drawn  close  to  the  stake 
without  injuring  the  flowers,  two  stakes  will 
be  necessary  where  one  stem  only  rises  from 
the  plant.  The  .stakes  should  be  placed 
opjiosite,  and  the  stem  brought  between  them^ 
so  that  the  three  objects  form  a  straight  line  ;, 
pass  the  bast  round  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
drawing  it  to  the  one  stake,  and  perform  the 
same  operation  a  few  inches  higher  up,  tying 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  so  on,  tying  to 
each  stake  alternately  as  the  stem  rises.  Whea 
two  or  three  stems  rise  from  one  plant  three 
stakes  will  be  necessary,  and  they  should  be 
placed  triangularly,  tying  as  before. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  modern  kinds  to- 
produce  the  flowers  so  close  together  on  the 
stem  that  some  must  be  removed  or  the  w-hole 
become  crowded,  and  press  each  other  out  of 
shape.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good  plan  to  remove 
a  portion  as  early  as  possible  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  flower-buds  ;  the  nourishment 
which  the  supernumerary  ones  would  have 
absorbed  is  then  directed  to  the  development 
of  those  which  remain,  and  they  grow  to  a 
larger  size.  A  pair  of  long  narrow-pointed 
scissors  is  an  excellent  instrument  lor  this- 
purpose,  cutting  the  buds  away  close  to  the 
stem.  Once  looking  over  is  scarcely  sufficient  ;. 
this  branch  of  culture  will  require  close  and 
repeated  attention  during  the  rising  of  the 
flower-stem.  In  some  instances,  one-half  of 
the  buds  require  to  be  removed. 

It  is  customary  with  some,  and  necessary 
where  cultivating  for  exhibition,  to  shorteni 
the  spike  by  cutting  off  the  top  when  it  arrives 
at  a  certain  height.  This,  again,  increases  the- 
size  of  the  flowers,  but  shortens  the  duration 
of  the  blooming  season.  Hence,  we  should 
recommend  this  practice  only  when  large- 
flowers  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  cultivator,  when 
from  the  habit  of  the  variety  or  the  richness- 
of  the  soil  there  are  signs  of  a  too  gigantic- 
growth,  or  when,  as  before  stated,  the  natural 
habit  is  considered  objectionable. 

Thus  we  have  briefly  passed  under  review 
the  various  practices  of  culture  from  the  periodl 
of  placing  the  cutting  or  seedling  in  the  ground 
to  the  commencement  of  flowering.  Hitherto- 
all  has  been  labour ;  not  dull,  uniform,  or 
uninteresting,  it  is  true,  but  cheerful,  health- 
giving,  varied,  and  amusing.  Our  operations- 
have  not  been  carried  on  in  the  unhealthy 
atmosphere  of  the  laboratory,  nor  amid  the- 
discordant  sounds  of  the  mechanics'  \vorksliop> 
We  have  breathed  unintermittingly  the   free: 
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CLEMATIS    MONTANA    AGAINST    A    STONE    WALL. 


fresh  air,  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  alone  our 
canopy,  our  accompaniinents  the  chirp  of 
insects  and  the  song  of  birds.  Already,  then, 
have  we  reaped  some  reward  ;  and  such  are 
the  ch.Trms  encircling  Horicultural  pursuits 
that  even  our  manual  labour,  decoyed  by 
hope,  is  ever  pleasantly  and  insensibly 
impelled. 

The  winter  season  is,  perhaps,  the  least  inter- 
esting ;  there  is  then  little  to  do,  although 
that  little  is  not  unimportant  ;  our  joys  are 
those  of  anticipation,  and  reflection  tells  us 
that  rest  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  vigorous 
growth  and  perfect  development  of  flowers. 
In  spring  all  is  activity  ;  our  hopes  rise  with 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  by  its  blossoming 
are  our  expectations  realised.  And  hope 
clingeth  even  around  decay.  We  know  that 
the  flowers  must  fade  ere  the  harvest  can  be 
secured,  and  to  that  end  are  we  looking  for 
the  continuation  of  our  stock  and  the  rearing 
of  flowers  more  distinguished  for  beauty.  And 
this  is  one  of  a  class  of  recreations  that  is 
obtaining  so  great  a  hold  on  the  att'ections  of 
our  countrymen — a  recreation  which  is  made 
to  fill  agreeably  the  hours  of  relaxation  and 
to  adorn  the  dwellings  which  they  love.  Other 
countries  may  surpass  us  in  the  mere  love  of 
riou'ers,  but  gardening,  considered  as  an  art,  is 
essentially  an  English  recreation.  It  accords 
thoroughly  with  the  quiet,  contemplative 
character,  domestic  habits,  and  religious  nature 
of  an  Englishman.  And  surely  it  is  a  source 
of  gradulation  to  find  the  love  of  gardening, 
with  its  moralising  and  refining  tendencies, 
spreading  in  every  conceivable  direction. 

W.  Paul,  F.L.S. 
(To  be  continued.) 

CLEMATIS    MONTANA. 

The  beauty  of  this  ram] )ant-gro wing  Clematis 
when  in  flower  is  well  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  For  covering  arbours, 
summer-houses,  porches,  fences,  (fee,  C.  mon- 
tana  is  a  capital  plant.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
■June,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  ivory-white 
blossoms  2  inches  in  diameter.     It  is  of  very 


vigorous  growth,  and  best  adapted  for  planting 
where  it  can  be  allowed  plenty  of  room  to 
extend. 

NOTES  FROM  A  S:\IALL  GARDEN  IN 
NORTH  WALES. 
Annuals  in  a  Wet  Year. 
LooKiNO  back  on  the  past  summer,  which  was 
hardly  worlhy  of  the  name  here,  it  was  so  wet  and 
sunless,  I  think  that  the  most  successful  plants 
were  those  grown  as  annuals.  I  try  to  have  a  few 
different  ones  each  year,  and  so  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  more  uncommon  sorts.  Per- 
haps a  Jescription  of  those  that  gave  us  pleasure 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  Two  that 
succeeded  very  well  in  the  rock  garden  were  Sedum 
co-ruleum  and  Grammanthes  gentianoides. 

Sedum  cceruledm  is  the  better  known,  and  I 
have  grown  it  for  some  years.  It  is  a  beautiful  ' 
little  Stonecrop,  with  tiny,  pale  blue  flowers.  It 
is  not  particular  as  to  soil  or  situation,  wet  or  dry 
weather.  It  grows  about  4  inches  high,  and  is 
covered  with  flowers  all  the  summer  till  the  frost 
cuts  it  down.  As  the  season  advances  its  leaves 
and  stems  become  reddish  brown,  and  contrast 
pleasingly  with  its  flowers.  It  would  be  a  good 
plant  for  the  top  of  an  old  wall. 

Grammanthes  gentia>'0Ides  was  recommended 
to  me  as  a  very  good  plant  for  a  dry,  sunny  place 
in  the  rock  garden.  It  was  sown  in  little  pots  in 
a  frame  and  turned  out  at  bedding-out  time,  three 
or  four  pots  together  in  patches  on  a  sunny  bank. 
My  rock  garden  was  only  made  last  autumn,  and 
had  many  bare  patches  this  season,  so  these  little 
annuals  were  very  useful,  besides  being  exceedingly 
ornamental. 

When  the  Grammanthes  were  planted  out  they 
were  about  2  inches  high,  and  had  quite  filled  the 
pots.  The  leaves  were  fleshy,  greyish  green,  and 
spotted  with  brown.  Very  soon  the  plants  were 
covered  with  large,  pointed  buds.  I  expected  the 
flowers  to  be  blue,  but  gentianoides  evidently 
refers  to  their  shape.  One  warm  day  I  found  each 
patch  a  blaze  of  colour,  the  showy,  fine-pointed 
flowers  varying  in  colour  from  lemon-yellow  to 
deepest  orange-red,  and  so  numerous  that  they 
almost  hid  the  leaves.  I  never  imagined  anything 
more  beautiful,  and  everyone  who  saw  them  was 
delighted  with  them,  and  asked  what  they  were. 
I   wonder  that   they  are   not    better    known.      I 


expected  to  find  them  open  every  sunny 
da}',  but  found  that  it  depended  on  the 
temperature.  They  were  closed  on  sunny 
davb  with  cold  wind,  and  open  on  warm 
daj's  even  without  sunshine.  Another 
beautiful  plant  we  grew  this  summer  was 
DlAsciA  Babber.e. — It  is  described  in 
the  seed  list  as  a  "  prettj'  new  annual 
from  the  Cape,  flowers  chamois  rose."  I 
saw  it  first  last  year,  and  admired  it  very 
much.  It  is  a  neat  little  plant,  about 
6  inches  high,  with  small,  bright  greea 
leaves  and  rather  large  flowers  in  shades 
of  salmon-pink.  The  flowers  are  curious- 
in  shape,  having  two  short  spars.  It  has 
a  long  flowering  season,  and  I  doubt  its 
being  a  true  annual,  as  now  (November  26i> 
it  is  not  dying  down  but  making  fresh 
underground  shoots.  I  am  having  a  plant 
potted  up  and  placed  in  the  cool  green- 
house. 

CoLLOMiA  coccinea  is  another  annual 
that  1  first  saw  last  summer  in  a  friend's 
garden.  There  it  had  showy  heads  oS 
rose-red  flowers,  something  like  a  small 
Verbena,  only  taller.  This  year  it  was 
not  satisfactory,  only  one  or  two  of  the 
tiny  flowers  being  out  at  a  time.  Pro- 
bably the  wet  season  did  not  suit  it. 

Aster  nanshanicus,  a  pretty  annual 

blue  -  mauve    Michaelmas    Daisy,    about 

1  foot  high,  was  advertised  as  a  novelty 

last    year.       It   seems   very  satisfactory,- 

show)',  and  easy  to  grow.     I  Eaved  a  lot 

of  seed,  and  it  germinated  freely,  and  the 

plants  flowered  equally  well  this  season. 

I  still  think  the 

Rosy     Stock-flowered    Larkspur    the     best 

annual  grown.     It  is  of  the  tall,  branching  sort, 

and  was  particularly  fine  this  season.     Its  colour 

is  beautiful,  it  is  very   graceful  for  cutting,  and 

lasts  wonderfully  in  water.     There  is  a   very  fine 

dark  blue  one  of  the  same  sort. 

Larkspur  Blue  Butterfly  is  a  lovely  dwarf 
kind,  which  can  be  grown  as  an  annual.  It  has 
large,  brilliant  blue  flowers,  exactly  the  shape  of 
a  butterfly,  with  a  brown  spot  on  each  petal.  It 
grows  about  1  foot  high.  On  this  light  soil  it 
comes  up  strongly  the  second  year,  and  cin  be 
increased  easily  by  division.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  obtain  the  right  thing  when  ordering  this.  I 
got  a  very  inferior,  coarse-growing  sort  this  year, 
apparently  an  annual.  E.  Lloyd  Edwards. 


AN   ARTISTS   NOTE-BOOK. 

THE    STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY. 

BY  several  recent  references  to  this- 
jilant  in  The  Garden  it  is  probable 
that  the  popular  and  erroneous- 
belief  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between 
the  Strawberry  and  the  Raspberry 
(as  its  name  would  naturally  lead 
one  to  suppose)  has  been  dispelled.  It  is  not 
a  hybrid,  but  is  a  species  of  Rubus,  as  has 
already  been  stated.  The  reason  of  its  being, 
called  Strawberry  -  Raspberry  is  no  doubt 
because  of  a  certain  resemblance  of  the  fruits- 
to  those  whose  name  it  bears  ;  it  is,  however^ 
most  unfortunate,  particularly  as  recently  it  has 
been  the  custom  in  naming  bi-generic  hybrids 
to  form  the  new  name  from  each  of  the  two- 
parent  genera. 

In  dispelling  the  erroneous  notion  as  to  the- 
popular  name  of  this  plant,  however,  your  cor- 
respondents have  possibly  made  a  still  graver- 
mistake,  at  any  rate  they  have  served  still 
further  to  wrap  in  mystery  the  identity  and 
origin  of  the  Strawberry-Raspberry. 

On  page  275  occurs  the  following  noten 
"  Fruits  of  the  Strawberry-Raspberry  (Rubus 
rosiefolius)  were  e.vhibited.  .  .  .  This  is  a  very 
pretty  fruit,  but  of  poor  flavour.  It  is  not,  as- 
its  name  would  imply,  a  hybrid  between  tha 
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Strawberry  and  the 
Easpberry,  but  it  is  a 
Eubus  species',  whose 
fruit  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Straw- 
berry." 

Again,  on  page  312, 
under     the     title     of 
Rubus    rosae.folius,    a 
note  from  "  T."  says  : 
"  Under  the  name  of 
•  Strawberry    -    Rasp  - 
berry   much   mystery 
has    at    times     been 
connected    with    this 
plant,  but  it  is  not  by 
any  means  a  hybrid 
between     these     two 
fruits.      It   is  simply 
an  old  and  well-known 
species      of      Rubus, 
which,    according    to 
the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, is   a   native   of   the   Himalayas,   Burma, 
and  Java.    The  fruits,  which  are  much  like 
those  of  the  Raspberry,  but   of  a  bright   red 
colour,  are  sold  in  some  of   the  West   Indian 
Islands  under  the  name  of  Framboisier."'  These 
statements  appear  to  be  recognised  as  correct. 
They  have  not  been  disputed,  and,  moreover, 
we  have  heard  the  same   facts  stated   by   an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  obscure  fruits. 

In   American   Gardening  for    the    7th   ult. 
there  appears  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Alfred 
R  e  h  d  c  r  , 
entitled 
*'The  Truth 

about    the  iX 

■Strawberry  -  *■ 

Raspberry," 
■wherein  the 


This    is    what    he 


•writer 
claims  that 
the  true 
name  of  this 
plant  is 
Rubus    ille- 


■TUE  "strawberry-raspberry"  in  flower  and  FRniT, 
From  a  dramn(j  (natural  size)  by  Miss  I.  M.  Charters. 


cebrosus. 
says  :— 

"The  plant  was  introduced 
about  1895   from  Japan,  as  it 
appears,    under    the    erroneous 
name  of  Rubus  sorbifolius.  The 
shape    of    the    fruit    probably 
suggested    the    popular    name 
Strawberry-Raspberry,   and    at 
the    same    time    the    idea    to 
advertise  it  as  a  cross  between 
a  Strawberry  and  a  Raspberry 
in  order  to  make  it  sell  better, 
and    I 
suppose 
the    ad- 
vertisers 
gained 
their  end 
by     this 
fantastic 
state- 
ment. 
Botani- 
c  a  1  1  y 
it     has 
usually 
been    re- 
ferred by 
American 
writers 
to  Rubus 
rosas  fo- 
lius,    the 
Indian 
Rasp- 
berry, 
which, 
however, 
seems   to 
differ 
from  it  in  several  respects. 
Therefore  it  was  described 
in  1899  by  the  well-known 
monogra]:)lier  of   the  genus 
Rubus,  Dr.  W.  O.  Focke,  as 
a    new    species    under    the 
name  Rubus  illecebrosus(in 
'Verb  Naturwiss.  Ver.  Bre- 
men,' V.   16,   p.  278).      The 
specific  name,  meaning 
alluring    or    enticing,    was 
.uiven    in   reference    to   the 
beautiful  fruit.    Focke,  who 
described  the  species   from 
cultivated   plants,    gives 
Japan     as     the     probable 
habitat  of  the  species,  and 
I  found,  indeed,  in  looking 
through      the      herbarium, 
.some  specimens  from  Japan 
which  agreed  exactly  with 
our   plant,  while   a   Rubus 
collected  by  Dr.  Henry  and 
E.   H.   Wilson    in    Central 
China    dili'ered    in    having 
the  flowers  on  canes  of  the 
])revious  year,  and  not  on 
annual    shoot.s,   but   other- 
wise seemed  identical. 
"The  true  Rubus  rosiefolius  is  a  shrubby 
species  from  the  Himalayas  and  does  not 
stand    the   winter    out    of    doors  in    the 
Northern   States ;     it    is   probably  not  in 
cultivation  in  this  country,  but  occasionally 
met    with    in    European   collections   as   a 
greenhouse    plant.      It    ditt'ers    from    our 
plant    by   the   shrubby   habit,   the    pubescent 
branches,  the    more   ovate   leaflets   pubescent 
beneath,    the     paniculate    inflorescence,     the 
smaller   flowers,    the    ovate -lanceolate    caly.x 
lobes  gradually  narrowed  toward  the  apex  and 
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tlie  more  elongated  thimble-shaped  fruit. 
Rubus  illecebrosus  can  hardly  be  called  a 
true  Raspberry,  as  the  core  portion  (torus)  does 
not  persist  on  the  stalk  as  a  conical  body  after 
the  fruit  has  fallen  oti",  as  in  the  true  Rasp- 
berries, but  breaks  otJ"  and  leaves  only  the  base 
■of  the  torus  on  the  stalk  ;  neither  does  it  seem 
to  be  a  true  Blackberry." 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  "American  Fruit 
Culturist,"  by  John  .1.  Thomas  (edited  and 
revised  by  M.  H.  S.  Wood),  the  Strawberry- 
Raspberry  is  again  given  as  Rubus  ros;efolius, 
a  native  of  the  Himalayas.  Thus,  so  far  as 
numerical  support  goes,  Rubus  rosiefolius  has 
the  greater  claim  to  the  popular  name  of 
Strawberry-Raspberry.  If  any  of  your  readers 
■can  support  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Alfred  Itehder 
it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  hear  from  them, 
so  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  definite  and  correct 
•conclusion  as  to  which  species  of  Rubus  this 
plant  really  is. 

Conllicting  as  the  statements  are  with 
regard  to  its  identity,  all  seem  to  agree  as  to 
its  comparatively  small  value,  if  not  utter 
■worthlessness  as  an  edible  fruit.  The  "  Fruit 
■Culturist "  says  :  "  The  berries  resemble  an 
enormous  Raspberry,  from  1  inch  to  lA  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  utterly  worthless  to  eat,  but 
the  berry  is  so  beautiful  that  it  is  well  worth 
cultivating  for  table  decoration." 

ilr.  Rehder's  opinion  is  rather  better.  He 
«ays  :  "  By  .some  it  has  been  denounced  as 
■*  an  absolutely  and  altogether  worthless  fruit,' 
■while  others  have  lauded  its  excellent  flavour 
when  cooked,  and  have  found  even  the  fresh 
fruit  agreeable.  Though  the  fruit  is  rather 
insipid  when  raw,  I  cannot  find  it  disagreeable, 
-and  as  it  has  a  pleasant  flavour  when  made 
into  jam  or  preserves,  it  can  hardly  be  called 
absolutely  worthless." 

The  chief  value  of  the  Strawberry-Raspberry 
in  this  country  undoubtedly  lies  in  its  decorative 
value,  and  as  an  ornamental  plant  it  deserves 
to  be  welcomed  ;  the  bright  red  fruits  and  the 
•deep  green  foliage  make  a  very  striking 
picture,  and  it  should  form  a  beautiful  speci- 
men plant  on  a  lawn,  or  add  variety  and 
brightness  to  the  shrubbery.  It  has  another 
■value  for  the  gardener,  in  that  the  fruit-laden 
shoots  do  .splendidly  for  table  decoration  ; 
the  red  fruits  and  rich  green  leaves  prove 
most  effective.  The  Strawberry-Raspberry 
is  hardy,  and  Mr.  Rehder  says  that  it  grows  like 
-a  weed  when  once  established.  It  spreads 
rapidly,  and  is  difficult  to  eradicate  on  account 
■of  its  suckers.  It  is  not  fastidious  as  to  soil,  and 
apparently  is  a  good  plant  for  covering  banks 
■and  waste  places.  Mr.  Potten,  the  Cranbrook 
Nurseries,  Kent,  has  perhaps  done  more  than 
any  one  in  this  country  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  the  Strawberry-Raspberry  into  promi- 
nence as  an  ornamental  plant.  A.  P.  H. 


ILEX    CRENATA. 

Ilex  ckenat--^  is  so  distinct  from  all  other 
Hollies  that  it  is  frequently  not  recognised  as 
belonging  to  the  genus.  The  leaves  are  smaller 
than  tho.se  of  the  common  Box,  without  spines, 
but  with  crenated  edges,  and  are  very  dark 
green  in  colour.  It  hears  myriads  of  tiny 
blossoms,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  berried 
form  of  the  plant.  Its  habit  is  that  of  a  dense 
spreading  bush,  that  cannot  by  any  manipula- 
tion be  grown  to  one  leading  stem,  but  a  glance 
at  a  good  plant  will  show  that  in  its  way 
it  develops  into  a  shapely  specimen,  suitable 
either  for  growing  singly  on  the  lawn  or  for 
use  as  a  frontage  to  a  shrubbery.  It  has  been 
described  as  "  a  pretty  species  for  dwarf  bed- 
ding," but  the  specimen  at  Shipley  is  at  least 
8   feet   high    and   over    12   feet   in    diameter. 


Judging  from  this  plant  and  others  that  have 
been  grown  here,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
.should  not  double  its  present  size.  There  is  a 
form  of  I.  crenata  in  which  the  leaves  are 
more  or  less  splashed  with  yellow,  liut  in  this 
case  variegation  seems  to  be  wedded  to  a 
stubborn  habit  of  growth,  and  those  specimens 
which  really  grow  away  freely  go  back  to  the 
green  type.  J.  C  Tallack. 


THE     ROSE_GARDEN. 

POLYANTHA    ROSES. 

PROBABLY  there  is  no  class  of  Roses 
worthy  of  greater  attention  than  the 
dwarf-growing  Polyanthas  ;  yet  in  how 
many  gardens  does  one  see  them  ?  Their 
lovely  clusters  of  miniature  flowers  are 
quite  enchanting,  and  on  account  of 
their  dwarf-growing  habit  they  make  e.xcellent 
borders  and  edgings,  while  for  beds — where  dainti- 
ness of  individual  flowers  and  masses  of  colour  are 
required — they  are  unequalled. 

They  are  truly  perpetual  flowering,  coming  into 
bloom  the  beginning  of  .June  and  continuing  with- 
out a  break  into  November.  They  are  fairly  hardy 
and  quite  easy  to  grow.  When  pruning,  where 
very  dwarf  bushes  are  required,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  thin  out  the  useless  wood  and  cut  back  the 
strong  growths.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  go 
unchecked   they  will   quickly  make  bushes  about 


18  inches  or  '2  feet  high,  which  will  be  covered  with 
flowers  during  the  pjason.  They  also  make  very 
pretty  specimen  plants  when  grown  in  pots  for  the 
conservatory.     Some  of  the  best  varieties  are  : 

CeriUi  BriDDier. — Bright  rose,  with  yellowish 
centre  ;  very  pretty  and  interesting. 

EtoiU  d'Or. — Pale  chrome  yellow,  changing  to 
light  sulphur  as  the  flowers  expand  ;  very  sweet. 

Perh  (VOr. — Xankeenyellow,  with  orange  centre ; 
small  perfect  flowers,  perhaps  the  best.  I  have 
seen  this  very  beautiful  as  a  lialf-standard. 

The  above  make  very  pretty  sprays  and  button- 
holes. 

Ghire  das  Polyanthax. — Bright  rose  with  white 
I  centre,  neatly-fotmed  round  flowers  ;  very  free. 
j      Paqiwretle. — Pure    white    flowers,    produced    it 
panicles  ;  very  small  and  double. 

Liliput. — Bright  cerise-carmine.  This  has  very 
pretty  rosette-shaped  flowers  and  is  very  free. 

Ptrle  (le-i  /I'oityev. — A  deep,  velvety  crimson, 
small  and  double,  very  free  flowering.  1  think  this 
is  the  deepest  and  richest  colour  of  all  the  Polyan- 
thas, and  makes  an  ideal  border. 

MostUa. — White,  with  ground,  slightly  yellow 
shaded  ;  it  has  pretty  Camellia-shaped  flowers. 

Anne  Marie  de  Montravel. — Pure  white,  very 
small  flowers,  produced  in  extraordinary  quantity  ; 
sweetly  scented. 

Leonie  Lame-ich. — Coppery  red,  shaded  with  a 
mixture  of  vellow,  very  pretty,  not  very  free 
flowering.  The  above  are  all  splendid  for  borders 
or  massins;. 

Mini:.  E.  A.  Xolte. — Lovely  chamois  yellow  and 
white,    changing    to    pure   white   as    the    flowers 
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expand,  rather  large  but  very  free.  It  is  always 
the  first  Rose  to  flower  here,  and  grows  very 
strongly  ;  would  make  a  lovely  bedding  variety. 
It  is  greatly  admired. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  only  enumerated  those 
that  grow  well  here  and  are  not  protected  at  all  in 
winter.  There  are  others  I  have  seen  very  pretty, 
such  as  Georges  Pernet,  Marie  Favie,  and  Golden 
Fairy,  but  I  have  not  tried  them. 

Eiifdd.  Courtney  Paoe. 


ROSE  GENERAL  BARON  BERGE. 
This  Rose  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  majority 
of  growers,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  freest  flowering 
of  the  true  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  In  November  quite 
respectable  flowers  could  be  cut,  and  though  this 
is  not  especially  remarkable,  for  there  has  been  a 
glorious  display  lately,  it  is  nevertheless  a  valuable 
trait.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  touch  of  the 
Hybrid  Tea  about  this  variety,  probably  one  of 
M".  Pernet's  earliest  efforts  in  crossing.  Were  it 
not  for  the  tendency  to  mildew  in  the  autumn 
General  Baron  Eerge  would  be  exceedingly  valu- 
able, but  it  is  not  always  so,  and  I  have  seen  the 
Rose  at  times  quite  free  from  fungus.  P. 


and  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  nurserymen, 
ma.rket  growers,  and  amateur  and  professional  gar- 
deners if  the  catalogues  of  Apples  could  be  reduced 
to  moderate  dimensions  ;  not  only  should  we  have 
heavier  crops  of  finer  quality,  but  barren  or  com- 
paratively useless  trees  in  our  gardens  and  orchards 
would  not  be  so  conspicuous. — Journal  of  the  lioyal 
Hoiikidlural  Society. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

TOO  MANY   VARIETIES   OF   APPLES. 

WITH  such  a  vast  number  of  varieties 
of  Apples — and    they   are    being 
added    to    annually — it  is   most 
difficult  for  the  amateur  to  decide 
which    to    plant    and   which    to 
avoid  ;  and  while  acknowledging 
that  varieties  which  succeed  admirably  in  one  place 
are  sometimes  failures  in  others,  there  are  certain 
varieties  that  are  either  not  worth  growing,  or  are 
so  long  in  commencing  to  crop  freely  that,  in  these 
days  when   quick    returns   are   desired,    only   dis- 
appointment would  follow  from  planting  them.     In 
mentioning     the     following,     we     only    give    our 
individual   experience   in    different    parts    of    the 
country,    trusting  that  it   may    induce    intending 
planters  to  be  careful  how  they  select  their  varieties 
before   ordering   their  trees.     Take,  for  instance, 
that   immense  Apple    Belle    Dubois    (syn.    Gloria 
Mundi) :  seeicig  it  on   the  exhibition   table,  many 
are  tempted  to  order  trees  ;  but  we  never  saw  a 
heavy  crop  on  the  trees  yet,  and  on  heavy  or  light 
soils  our  experience  is  that  no  variety  is  more  prone 
to  canker.     Another  very  showy  and  striking  Apple 
is   Bietigheimer  Red,  and   for  exhibition  it  is  no 
doubt  a  telling  dish  in  a  collection,  but  we  have 
always  found   it  one  of  the  lightest  bearers.     The 
well-known   Cellini    Pippin    is    a    most   excellent 
bearer  and  of  good  quality  on  warm  and  deep  well- 
drained  soils  ;  but  on  thin  or  cold  soils  it  cankers 
badly,  and  the  fruits  are  prone  to  become  spotted, 
and  rot  on  the  trees  before  they  are  ripe.     Another 
excellent  variety,  viz.,  Blenheim  Orange,  requires  a 
good  deep  warm   soil,  and  plenty  of  patience,  to 
get  heavy  crops  ;  probably  no  Apple  is  longer  in 
coming  into  bearing  or  gives  better  results  when 
bearing  does  begin,  but  for  the  amateur  it  is  often 
most  disappointing.     Sometimes  we  hear  it   said 
that  Cornish  (iilliflower  is  superior  in  flavour  to 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  but  though  it   may  rival  it, 
it  so  seldom  bears  even  a  moderate  crop  that  it  can 
scarcely   be  said  to  pay  for  its  room.     New  Haw- 
thornden  is  a  very  fine-looking  Apple,  antl  the  tree 
is  a  good  grower  and  very  free  bearer,  but  our  ex- 
perience of  it  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  cooking 
varieties  grown,  neither  baking  nor  boiling  well ; 
in  fact,  in  some  seasons,  it  is  so  tough  that  it  cannot 
be  cooked  at  all.     Bound  Winter  Nonsuch  is  occa- 
sionally  recommended   as   a    useful    long-keeping 
Apple  to  plant ;  but,  having   grown    it    as   bush, 
pyramid,   and   standard,    it  has  always   proved   a 
remarkably   shy    bearer.       Mere   de    Menage   and 
Striped   Beefing  are  only  suitable  for  planting  as 
slantlard  trees,  and  then   they  are  a  long  time  in 
getting   into  a    free-cropping    condition.       When 
planted  as  dwarf  trees,  they  have  to  be  continually 
root-pruned    to     procure    a    crop.       Many    other 
varieties  could  be  named  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  GRAPE. 

I  AM  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this  Grape  is 
not  more  grown  in  this  country.  1  suppose  the 
reason  is  on  account  of  its  size  ;  the  bunch  is 
small,  but  the  berry  is  not  insignificant.  This 
Grape  is  quite  distinct  from  others  in  every  way. 
The  flavour  is  very  rich,  and  the  aroma  which  is 
given  off  by  the  berries  when  quite  ripe  is  very 
refreshing  and  uncommon.  If  Grapes  are  to  be 
grown  for  size,  and  not  for  quality,  then  this 
Grape  is  useless.  I  consider  the  flavour  of  the 
Strawberry  Grape  far  superior  to  many  sorts,  as 
Barbarossa,  Trebbiano,  Syrian,  Black  Prince,  and 
many  others,  which  are  useless  except  for 
exhibition  and  appearance,  which  is  not  the 
main  point  in  fruit.  I  say,  quality  first,  size 
second.  The  best  way  to  meet  with  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  Grape  is  to  grow  it  on  the 
extension  system,  when  the  berries  will  be  as 
large  as  small  Hamburghs.  It  is  of  no  use  for 
keeping  purposes.  I  believe  this  Grape  will 
receive  more  attention  in  the  future,  and  deserves 
wide  cultivation,  if  only  for  the  novelty  of  its 
flavour,  which  is  most  uncommon  and  rich. 

J.  S.  HiGGINS. 
The  Gardem,  Rilg  Corwen,  North  Wales. 


It  seems  to  be  very  little  known  in  Englisb 
nurseries,  but  no  doubt  Mr.  Froebel  of  Zuricli 
would  have  it  in  plent}-.  G.  J. 
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NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 
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CELMISIA     MUNROI. 

PURCHASED  this  plant  at  the  Temple  show 
two  years  ago.  As  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  known,  it  may  interest  some  to  know 
that  it  seems  perfectly  hardy  here,  having 
had  no  protection  during  the  two  winters, 
although  it  was  in  a  very  exposed  border. 
I  had  to  move  it  last  autumn  while  doing  some 
alterations,  but  it  did  not  resent  it,  and  had  four 
beautiful,  large,  pure  white,  Daisy-like  flowers, 
about  '2  inches  in  diameter,  on  long  scaly  stalks 
early  this  summer.  They  lasted  a  long  while. 
The  leaves  are  rather  like  those  of  the  Yucca  in 
shape,  but  not  in  texture,  dark  green  and  ribbed, 
and  very  white  underneath.  It  is  at  present  only 
about  a  foot  high,  and  is  making  side  growths.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  plant,  and  is  noticed  imme- 
diately, as  it  is  so  different  from  its  companions  in 
the  herbaceous  border.  I  have  only  seen  it  once, 
besides  the  plant  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  at 
the  Temple  show,  and  that  was  a  little  specimen 
in  a  pot  in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew. 
North  Wales.  E.  Lloyd  Edwards. 


SENECIO  ADONIDIFOLIUS  (SYN. 
ARTEMISI^FOLIUS.) 
Mr.  Jenkins'  notes  on  some  of  the  bolder  Senecios 
(page  376)  brings  to  mind  the  great  usefulness  in 
the  hardy  flower  border  of  a  lower-growing  species. 
The  "Kew  Hand  List"  gives  the  specific  name 
artemisiivfolius  as  a  synonym  of  S.  adonidifolius.  I 
believe  it  is  better  known  in  gardens  by  the  former 
name,  but  it  appears  that  under  no  name  is  it  so 
well  known  as  it  deserves.  In  my  own  practice  I 
find  it  indispensable  in  the  flower  border  not  far 
from  the  front  edge.  The  leaves  are  dark  green, 
close  to  the  ground,  and  finely  divided  ;  they 
remain  throughout  the  summer.  The  corymbs  of 
bright  deep  yellow  bloom  are  upon  upright  stems 
about  18  inches  high.  They  are  very  showy  ; 
indeed,  I  know  no  plant  of  the  time  of  year  that 
does  the  same  thing  anything  like  so  well.  I  make 
a  practice  of  grouping  it  with  the  scarlet  Monarda 
in  a  loose  drift  6  feet  or  7  feet  long.  It  is  a  little 
shorter  than  Monarda,  which  here  is  not  much 
over  '2  feet,  but  where  the  Bergaraot  grows  taller 
probably  the  Senecio  would  also  be  in  proportion. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    TREE    AND    SHRUB 
BOOK.* 

EARL  ANNESLEY'S  handsome  work 
should     stimulate    interest    in    the 
more    tender   trees   and   plants   for 
planting     in     gardens     where     the 
climate  and  position  are  similar  to 
those  enjoyed  at  beautiful  Castle- 
wellan,  in  County  Down.     The  volume  before 
us  is  the  history  of   some   famous   trees  and 
.shrubs   in   this    favoured   spot,  and   many_  of 
them  are  superbly  illustrated,  though  it  is  a. 
mistake  for  the  author  to  suppose  that  this  is- 
the  only  work  "  which  gives  representations  of 
the  trees  and  plants  themselves,"  and  it  is  also 
unkind  to  say  that  de.scriptions  of  new  plants 
in  gardening  journals  are  unintelligible  to  the 
general  ptiblic,  who  want  a  few  facts  clearly 
expressed  and  illustrations.     In  most  garden- 
ing  journals   the  reader   gets    both,   and  the 
accusation    is     unjust.       Apart     from     these 
grumbles  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
spirit  which  prompted  the  production  of  the 
book  and    the   way  it  has  been   printed   and 
illustrated.     But  it  must  not  be  accepted  as  a 
guide  in  the  selection  of  trees  and  plants  for 
all  gardens  in  the  British  Isles.     Many  of  the 
specimens  described  and  illustrated  are   very 
tender,  and    would   soon   cease  to  e.^ist  in   a 
park   or  woodland   in   the   midlands   and  the 
north.     Castlewellan  has   the   climate   of   the 
south,  and   therefore   gardeners   in   Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  and  similar  counties  may  gather 
much  from  this  book  that  will  help   them  in 
their  choice  of  beautiful  trees  and  plants  for 
their   estates.     We    wish    the    author   in    his- 
preface  instead  of  abusing  horticultural  jour- 
nals had  warned  his  readers  that  the  things  he 
names  must  not  be  planted  without  forethought, 
and  that  the  evil  of  planting  conifers  e.xtraya- 
gantly  in  the  past  is  seen  in  many  an  Englisb 
woodland  to-day.    Decrepit  Chili  Pines,  ugly 
Wellingtonias,  and  stunted  Cupressus  are  the 
relics  of  the  conifer  craze  when  the  trees  were 
planted   in   ignorance   of  their    requirements. 
When  a  second  edition  is  called  for,  we  hope 
the  author  will  draw  attention  to  the  matters 
we  have  referred  to. 

The  book  is  full  of  interesting  facts,  and  the 
illustrations  are  pictorially  delightful  and  very- 
helpful.  Among  the  rarer  trees  and  shrubs 
deiiicted  are  Lomatia  pinnatifolia,  the  sacred 
"Bamboo"  of  the  Japanese  (Nandina  domes- 
tica),Stephanandratlexuo.sa,  Plagianthus  betuli- 
nus,  P.  Lyallii,  Pittosporum  Mayii,  P.  Colensoi, 
Glyptostrobus  heterophyllus  (Taxodium  hetero- 
phyllum),  Abies  bracteata,  Eucryphia  pinnati- 
folia, Dacrydium  Franklinii,  Picea  pungens 
Kosteri,  Biachyglottis  repanda,  Rhododendron 
arboreum  (.30  feet  high  and  130  feet  in 
circumference),  Liaricopsis  Kiempferi,  Picea 
polita,  Daphniphyllum  glaucescens  (a  beautiful 
shrub),  Pinus  Montezumie,  Cupre.ssus  inacro- 
carpa  var.  lutea,  Idesia  polycarpa,  Fitzroya 
l)atagonica,  Cercidiphyllum  japonicuin,  Fagus 
clitibrtioides,  Podocarpus  Andina,  and  Prum- 
nopitys  elegans.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful 
illustrations  in  the  book  are  of  Vitis  Thunbergi 
and  the  Poison  Ivy  (Rhus  Toxicodendron). 

We  are  glad  the  author  has  described  and 
illustrated     this     beautiful     but     dangerous 

»  '■  Beautiful  and  Kare  Trees  and  Plants."  By  the  Earl 
Annesley.  Published  at  the  offices  of  Cuuittrii  Life,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and  by  George  Newnes, 
Limited,  Soulhaiuplun  Street,  Strand,  London. 
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Rhus.     His  notes  are  of    much  value,  and  we 

reproduce  them.     "A  ve ry  beautiful  climbing 

plant,  rather  like  Ampelopsis  triciixjiidiitu,  but 

smaller  and  more  delicate  in  the  foliage,  which 

turns    to   a   reddi.sh  yello  w   in    the  autumn." 

Professor  Sargent   says :    "  It   is    one    of    the 

common   plants   in 

all  the  central  parts 

of  Hondo  and  Yezo, 

where   it  grows   to       ^^ 

its  largest  size  and 

climbs  into  the  tops 

of  the  tallest  tree.s. 

From     my    e.xperi- 

ence  it  is  so  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  and 

poisonous    that     I 

doubt    whether    it 

should    be  allowed 

in   any   garden,    at 

least    where    ladies 

and     children    can 

have   access    to   it. 

After  touching  the 

leaves,   in    a  short 

time     the     victim 

becomes   aware    of 

an  irritation  in  the 

eyelids,     which 

rapidly      increases 

until    it    is   almost 

intolerable  ;     they 

become  .so   swollen 

that  they  are  almost 

closed,  the   rest   of 

the     face    becomes 

gradually  involved, 

the    eruption    and 

swelling   always 

moving    from     the 

forehead  down- 
wards.    Blisters 

form  upon  the  sur- 
face     and       weep 

copiously  like  those 

of      eczema  ;      the 

glands  of  the  neck 

become      enlarged, 

and  there  is  much 

difficulty  in  eating 

or    even    speaking. 

Last     autumn     we 

had  the  usual  har- 
vest service  in  the 

church     here,    and 

the  1  ad  ies  and 
children  helped  to 
decorate  it.  t'n  for- 
tunately, they  chose 
the  poison  ivy,  from 
the  beauty  of  its 
colouring,  to  adorn 
the  pulpit  :  one 
after  another  they 
became  ill,  some 
more  and  some  less. 
The  German  gover- 
ness was  confined 
to  her  bed  for  more 
than  a  week,  and 
suilered  horribly. 
One  lady  consulted 
a  specialist  for  skin 
disease  and  was  sent 
to  Harrogate  for 
three  weeks  for 
'blood  poisoning.  I 
was  seriously 
alarmed  about  it, 
when  one  day  three 
of  the  under- gar- 
deners were  laid  up 


with  it,  though  very  slightly.  That  settled 
the  matter;  it  was  Hhiis  Toxicodendroii,, 
and  not  blood  poisoning  at  all  !  I  heard  a 
story  of  a  lady  living  in  the  country  who 
suffered  every  autumn  from  eczema  and 
blood    poisoning ;    so    bad  was  it    that    her 


husband  thought  the  house  was  unhealthy,  and 
decided  to  leave  it  and  take  another  :  however, 
his  wife  was  so  fond  of  a  very  fine  plant  of  Rhus 
which  they  had  in  the  garden  that  she  had  it 
moved  to  the  new  house,  and  it  was  not  till  some 
time  after  that  she  discovered  that  it  was  the 
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cause  of  her  illness.  It  is  curious  that  some 
people  are  not  affected  by  it  at  all :  but  for  those 
that  are,  the  disease  it  produces  is  so  terribly 
painful  that  the  plant  should  be  most  carefully 
avoided.  The  only  one  in  my  garden  that 
people  could  easily  get  access  to,  I  have  had 
taken  up  and  burnt.  Mrs.  Tweedie  in  her 
travels  in  Mexico  mentions  that  she  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed  for  fifteen  days  from  poison 
ivy.  She  says  :  '  The  parasite  grows  generally 
in  shady  damp  barrancas ;  it  is  most  poisonous 
when  in  bloom  ;  then  the  pollen  flies,  and  you 
may  be  poi.soned  without  touching  the  plant. 
The  Indians  live  in  constant  dread  of  approach- 
ing the  creeper.  The  poison  raises  large  lumps, 
red  and  .swollen  like  bites,  pus  forms,  and  a 
kind  of  blood  poisoning  sets  in,  attended  by 
much  pain  and  even  danger.'  I  think  it  vvill 
be  useful  to  give  all  the  other  names  by  which 
this  plant  is  known.  They  are  as  follows  : 
Ampelopsis  Hoggii,  A  .japonica,  Bhis  ambigua, 
E  jaj'onica,  U.  radicum,  R.  ternata,  R.  tri- 
foliata,  Toxicodendron  2^^'-bescens,  T. 
vidgare." 

There  are  seventy  illustrations  from 
photographs  taken  at  Castlewellan, 
and  a  list  of  plants  hardy  in  the  garden. 
The  collection  of  Pines  and  conifers  is 
unusually  tine,  and  a  glance  at  the  list 
shows  that  many  weeks  might  be  spent 
at  Castlewellan  with  profit  even  by 
those  learned  in  ti-ees  and  shrubs.  We 
congratulate  Earl  Annesley  heartily 
upon  his  beautiful  work,  which  is  the 
outcome  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  the 
author  before  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  last  year.  It  is  a  delightful  book, 
and  we  shall  treasure  it  for  its  helpful 
notes  and  illustrations  about  the  rarer 
trees  and  shrubs  in  a  kindly  climate. 


a  striped  flower,  and  the  Picotee  is  an  edged  time  to  time  to  my  father  (Dr.  Horner  of  Hull) 
one.  Is  there  "  no  difference  "  perce])tible  and,  excepting  two  or  three  fair  approaches  I 
here  ?  A  flower  in  the  "  self,"  or  one-coloured  have  seen  nothing  like  them  since.  Little 
clas.s,  is  either  a  "  run  "  sport  from  the  striped  doubt  but  that  they  could  be  got  i 
Carnation  or  from  an  edged  Picotee,  or  else  Presumably  it  is  no  further  to  the  fou 
it   is   a   .self-coloured   seedling,   perhaps   more 


frequently  from  the  Carnation  than  from  the 
Picotee.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice  in  which  we 
are  not  entitled  to  a  vote. 


again. 

iv     r     •         —  -""  fountain 

now  than  Mr.  Smith  had  found  it,  with  so  rich 
reward. 

But  on  the  principle  that  "  no  man  should 
hoe  his  own  Turnips,"  lest  he  be  too  lenient, 


My  old  friend  says,  "iVo  dij/'erence  excejit  in  !  and  so  eventually  compass  his  own  loss,  so 


all  our  classical  florist  flowers,  the  greatest 
strictness  is  the  truest  progress.  Whether 
there  be  rise  or  fall  in  the  old  "  florist  "  spirit, 
1  am  now  ]ierhaps  not  enough  in  the  noisy 
world  to  know.  But  largely,  in  floriculture, 
,       .         ..  .  the      main   lines"  .seem   "doubled,"  to   carry 

tional  attribute  of  stripes  in  deep  crimson  to  the  extra  "  goods  traffic,"  i.e.,  of  what  will  sell, 
almost  black- maroon,  are  probably  beyond  the  !  Countless  "sidings"  'and'  "platforms"  to 
depth  of  the  deepest  red  edged  Picotee,  yet  they  accommodate  the  passing  fancies  of  a  day 
maintain  a  colour  connexion  by  virtue  of  their  wherein  something  fresh  and  new  must  ever 
pink  or  scarlet  stripes ;  in  fact,  the  "  pink  and   come  and  go  at  special  speed. 


the  colours  of  the  flowers."  Yet  there  is  the 
rose  edged  Picotee  and  the  rose  flake  Carna- 
tion ;  there  is  the  scarlet  edged  Picotee  and 
the  scarlet  flake  Carnation  ;  the  purple  edged 
Picotee  and  the  purple  flake  Carnation.  The 
"bizarre   Carnation "  classes,  with  their  addi- 


purple  ' 


',arre  Carnation  exhibits  the  colour 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor   is  not   respoiisible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  co-respondents. ) 


THE  FLORIST  CARNATION  AND 

PICOTEE. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

SI  R, — Generically,  but  not  speci- 
fically, my  friend  Mr.  Douglas 
may  be  correct  in  stating  that 
"  there  is  really  no  difference 
between  a  Carnation  and  a 
Picotee,  except  in  the  coloHriwt 
of  the  flowers."  There  is  a  difterence 
everywhere  !  Both  are  cultured  forms 
of  Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  and  the 
closest  resemblance  between  the  two 
types  is  in  the  foliage  or  "grass."  But 
even  here,  the  old  florist,  the  man 
who  knew  his  favourite  plants  as 
mately  as  the  mother  knows  her  bairns, 
could  mostly  tell  one  sort  from  another 
in  Carnations  by  the  habit  of  growth, 
even  from  infancy  as  a  "  layer "  in  the 
little  cradle  of  a  pot  wherein  usually  there  are 
"  twins." 

What,  then,  would  the  old  man  have  said  to 
a  grower  who  should  tell  him  that  "  there  is 
really  no  ditterence  between  a  Carnation  and  a 
Picotee  ?  "  Of  a  truth,  very  ancient  classic 
history  is  silent,  for  "Clio"  knew  nothing 
about  Carnations  !  But  if  an  exhibitor  at  our 
National  Society's  Carnation  and  Picotee  shows 
were  to  set  up  a  stand  of  twenty-four  or  twelve 
Carnations,  with  a  Picotee  among  them,  I  fear 
he  would  find  that  he  had  done  worse  than 
nothing,  i.e.,  had  suft'ered  extinction   by   dis 


Fr.vncts  D.  Horxer,  V.M.H. 

PLUMBAGO    CAPENSIS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  enclose  a  photograph  of  my  con- 
servatory, iQ  which  the  chief  plant  is 
Pkuiibago  capensis.  This  is  propagated 
easily  by  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plant, 
ant!  is  admirably  adapted  for  training  upon 
rafters,  pillars,  or  a  bare  space  on  a  wall. 
The  plant  in  question  was  grown  in  a 
very  cool  house,  in  a  10-inch  pot,  and 
reaches  a  height  of  5  feet.  The  only 
artificial  heat  obtainable  is  from  a  small 
oil  stove.  I  keep  the  plant  very  dry  all 
the  winter,  and  when  the  danger  of  frost 
is  over  I  prune  back  hard,  and  give  it  a 
good  top-dressing  of  rich  soil,  with  copious 
supplies  of  weak  manure- water  ;  and  later 
I  get  a  good  supply  of  bloom,  which  I 
consider  very  suitable  for  table  decoration 
or  sprays.  W.  R.  Arkbll. 

Hachiey  Downs  Station  (G.E.R.  ). 


A   SMALL   GREEtillOUSE   NEAR  LONDON  :   THE   PRINCII'AL   PLANT 
IN    IT    IS    PLUMBAGO   CAPENSIS. 


inti- 


of  two  Picotee  classes  at  once  upon  every  cor- 
rectly marked  petal  it  possesses.  I  submit  that 
these  colour  coincidences,  or  parallels,  are  re- 
semblances, beautiful  touches  of  kinship,  rather 
than  the  exceptional  differences  which  my 
friend  sees  in  them. 

In  classical  faults  of  marking,  as  vexatiously 
demonstrated  among  seedlings,  the  Picotee  is 
more  given  to  trespass  upon  the  prerogative  of 
the  Carnation  than  the  converse.  I  have 
never  known  the  Carnation  add  the  edging  of 
the  Picotee  round  its  petals  ;  but  the  Picotee 
is  audacious,  piratical,  and  prone  to  produce 
weak  "  bars,"  or  streaks  and  dots  over  a  ground 
colour  that  ought  to  be  spotlessly  vv'hite  or 
yellow. 

I  am  old  enough  to  rememlier  the  yellow 
ground      Picotees     raised     by     Mr.     Richard 


qualification.     Briefly  stated,  the  Carnation  is '  Smith   in    Oxfordshire.      He  sent  them   from 


COLOUR    SCHEMES    IN    MIXED 
BORDERS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  reference  to  Mr.  S.  G.  Raid's 
interesting  account,  on  page  ,375  of  The 
(iARUEN,  of  his  colour  arrangements,  may 
I  suggest  Heuchera  sanguinea  for  the 
edging  of  the  red  section.  I  do  not  see 
Silvia  patens  or  Geutiana  acaulis  amongst 
the  blue  flowers.  W.  T.  Hindmarsh. 

Aliihank,  Alnwick. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  much  interested  in  Captain 
8.  G.  Raid's  letter,  on  page  37o  of  The 
Garden,  concerning  colour  effect  in  the 
herbaceous  border,  as  I  have  just  been 
arranging  a  border  in  different  colours 
myself.  I  see  Captain  Raid  asks  for  hints 
in  the  shape  of  pink,  rose,  and  red-coloured  plants 
for  placing  in  the  foreground,  and  I  venture  to 
mention  a  few  which  I  think  would  be  suitable. 
To  begin  with  Dracocephalum  speciosum  and 
various  species  of  Dianthus,  the  latter  in  masses, 
would  look  pretty  ;  also  a  large  clump  of  Phlox 
Vivid,  and  another  of  (Enothera  eximia.  These 
plants  would,  of  course,  go  in  front  of  the  pink 
section.  Then  for  rose,  a  large  patch  of  the  charm- 
ing little  Aubrietia  LeichtUni  would  look  well, 
and  side  by  side  with  it  Sedum  rosoura  and 
.Elhionema  grandiflorum.  As  for  red  or  crimson 
what  could  look  better  than  a  large  group  of  Sweet 
Williams  and  a  mass  of  Dianthus  Napoleon  ?  Then 
there  are  numerous  forms  of  Heucheras  in  pink, 
rose,  and  red,  which  look  lovely  in  large  nuisses  in 
the  front  of  a  border.  There  are  also  numerous 
sorts  of  Pyrelhrunis  in  the  colour  wanted.  These 
are,  of  course,  rather  tall  for  the  foreground,  bat 
would  look  well  planted  in  groups  just  behind  the 
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plants  mentioned.  The  ditfioulty,  as  Captain  Reid 
says,  is  in  the  blue  section,  and  there  are  too  few 
blue  flowers.  I  do  not  see  that  he  mentions  in  his 
list  such  plants  as  Er3ngium  planum  and  E. 
ccilestinum,  neither  Echinops  Ritro  ;  these  are  all 
handsome  border  plants.  There  are  numerous 
blue  Asters  (Michaelmas  Daisies),  which  are  very 
useful  and  pretty,  and  come  into  flower  when  most 
of  the  other  things  are  over.  Evelyn 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

ViNKS. 

BY  this  time  the  buds  in  the  early  house 
will  be  sutHciently  forward  to  admit  of 
a  slight  advance  in  the  day  tempera- 
ture, but  no  alteration  must  be  made 
by  night  until  we  have  a  change  to 
more  ordinary  forcing  weather.  Follow 
up  the  daily  syringing  until  the  bunches  are  well 
advanced  and  all  the  buds  are  fairly  on  the  move, 
but  avoid  constant  saturation  of  the  spurs  at  this 
dead  season.  If  the  inside  borders  have  not  been 
watered  since  the  house  was  closed,  another 
watering  with  diluted  liquid  manure  at  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  of  the  house  may  be  given,  and 
the  borders  may  be  well  mulched  with  fresh  short 
horse  manure,  which  will  exhale  ammonia  when 
gleams  of  sunshine  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
house. 

OiTTSiDE  Borders 
hitherto  covered  with  Ferns,  litter,  sheets,  or 
shutters  may  now  advantageously  receive  a  good 
covering  of  moderately  dry  fermenting  leaves, 
which  will  set  the  surface  roots  in  action  and 
draw  them  into  the  autumn  surfacing  of  turf  and 
bones  ready  for  the  performance  of  their  work 
when  the  stoning  and  colouring  processes  draw 
so  heavily  upon  the  Vines.  Muscats,  Alicantes, 
and  other  thin-skinned  Grapes  will  now  require 
cutting,  as  they  will  keep  better  in  the 
Grape  room  than  on  the  Vines.  When  the  latter 
are  pruned  and  cleansed,  dress  the  cuts  with 
styptic,  and  throw  the  ventilators  open  in  suitable 
weather  to  give  them  a  month's  rest  before  growth 
is  again  excited.     If  the 

Inside  Borders 
are  not  satisfactory  immediately  after  the  Grapes 
are  cut  is  the  time,  and  the  only  time,  to  get 
them  put  right.  Years  ago  many  people  were 
afraid  of  disturbing  the  roots  of  Vines,  but  it  is 
now  well  known  that  external  or  internal  borders 
may  be  taken  out  alternately,  and  every  particle 
of  the  old  soil  may  be  replaced  with  new,  not 
only  without  endangering  the  succeeding  crop, 
but  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  greatly 
improved.  Lady  Downes,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  that 
excellent  Grape  Black  Morocco  are  keepinc 
unusually  well,  but  they  had  a  liberal  share  of  fire- 
heat  early  in  the  spring,  and  they  will  hang  for  any 
reasonable  length  of  time  without  shrivelling.  If 
the  Vines  are  not  already  clear  of  foliage  all  the 
leaves  will  be  ripe  enough  for  removal,  and  the 
Grapes  will  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  cutting  and 
bottling  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Whex  Cutti.vg  Grapes 
for  keeping  always  remove  any  doubtful  berry,  as 
the  smallest  spot  is  sure  to  end  in  decay.  Choose 
a  bright  day  for  bottling  ;  never  cut  away  any  of 
the  wood  beyond  the  bunch  without  applying 
styptic,  and  avoid  disturbance  of  the  berries  in  the 
removal  of  the  bunches  to  the  Grape  room. 
Growers  who  have  Grape  Mrs.  Pearson  hanging  in 
late  houses  will  do  well  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  as  it 
promises  to  be  a  good  keeping  Grape,  and  the 
quality  being  so  good  it  cannot  be  too  soon  or 
too  well  known  that  we  have  at  last  a  worthy 
companion  tc  the  invaluable  but  often  badly 
treated  Lady  Downes.  William  Crdmi". 


heat  or  the  growth  made  will  lack  substance,  and 
in  all  probability  the  plants  would  collapse  when  it 
does  become  necessary  to  use  more  fire-heat  during 
spells  of  sharp  wintry  weather,  (ienerally  speak- 
ing, the  structure  utilised  for  this  crop  is  a  low- 
pitched  one,  and  such  a  house  can  easily  be  covered 
at  night  with  mats,  or  even  Bracken,  if  fresh  cut 
and  clean.  A  night  temperature  of  from  &2'  to 
Go"  will  be  ample,  rising  to  70"^  or  73'^  in  the  day  ; 
top-dress  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil  as  often  as  the 
white  roots  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  border. 
The  compost  should  at  this  time  be  specially  pre- 
pared by  mixing  equal  parts  loam,  peat,  and  flaky 
leaf-soil  with  a  little  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure, 
bone-meal,  and  Clay's  Fertilizer  added.  It  is  very 
essential  that  the  water  used  at  the  roots  and 
overhead  be  as  near  the  temperature  of  the  house 
as  possible.  Overhead  syringing  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  weather  prevailing.  Avoid  as 
much  as  possible  cutting  either  shoots  or  foliage  or 
a  check  to  the  roots  will  result ;  admit  the  maximum 
amount  of  light  by  occasionally  cleansing  the  roof 
glass  outside.  If  the  supply  has  to  be  maintained 
throughout  January,  February,  and  March  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  raise  a  batch  of  plants  by  sowing 
seed  of  an  approved  variety. 
Peas. 

In  establishments  where  very  early  Peas  are 
required  and  convenience  exists  for  growing  them 
some  seed  may  now  be  sown.  That  excellent 
variety  Chelsea  (Jem  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  early 
work.  Eight  seeds  should  be  sown  in  3-inch  pots 
three  parts  filled  with  soil  ;  this  should  consist  of 
e(|ual  parts  leaf-soil,  loam,  and  decayed  manure, 
with  some  wood  ashes  and  sand  added.  Place  the 
pots  in  a  house  kept  at  -io'^  or  50",  and  when  the 
young  plants  are  1  inch  high  remove  to  a  shelf 
in  a  cooler  structure,  where  air  can  be  admitted  on 
fine  days.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
repot  into  6-inch  pots  and  grow  on  gently,  and 
when  fit  re-shift  into  a  size  larger  pot  or  in  boxes 
for  fruiting.  Over-watering  must  be  avoided,  and 
tepid  water  should  be  used. 

Asparagus  Beds. 

If  nothing  has  been  done  to  these  beyond  cutting 
down  the  stems  they  must  now  receive  attention. 
Remove  all  weeds  by  careful  hoeing  and  raking  off 
with  a  short-toothed  wooden  rake,  then  apply  a 
good  dressing  of  half-decayed  manure  from  the 
farmyard.  This  will  attbrd  some  protection  to  the 
crowns  that  are  near  the  surface,  and  the  nutritive 
properties  will  be  carried  down  to  their  roots  by 
rains,  the  remaining  portion  can  be  lightly  forked 
in  when  the  beds  receive  their  spring  dressing. 

Stomldgh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Martin. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Cucumbers. 

Winter  fruiting  plants  must  not  be  unduly  urged 

at  this  dull  period   by   the  too  free   use  of  fire- 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Cutting  Down  Herbaceous  Plants. 
Just  now,  when  flower-beds  and  borders  are  re- 
ceiving their  general  clear-up,  many  of  the  best  of 
our  hard}'  plants  are  stripped  of  their  old  leaves  on 
the  plea  of  tidiness,  just  at  the  period  of  the  year 
when  we  might  expect  the  most  inclement  weather. 
The  stems  of  all  herbaceous  plants,  reeds,  and  tall 
grasses  look  well,  and  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
through  the  winter  ami  not  be  cut  down  for  the 
mere  sake  of  tidiness  that  is  so  common.  There  is 
no  need  to  remove  any  stem  of  a  herbaceous  plant 
until  the  spring  comes  and  the  growing  shoots  are 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  brown  and  dead 
ones,  which  may  then  be  cleared  away.  The  old 
drooping  leaves  of  Pa;onies,  Delphiniums,  Irises, 
and  a  host  of  others  not  only  look  sere  and 
weather-beaten,  but  they  collect  and  hold  all  the 
loose  leaves  that  are  flying  before  the  autumn  gales, 
and  together  they  form  a  very  effectual  screen 
against  the  winter's  cold,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  where  the  leaves  and  stems  are  cut  off 
the  hollow  stems  let  the  rain  down  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  plant,  while  the  bending  stem  keeps 
the  heart  dry  and  therefore  able  to  resist  much 
more  cold.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  plants 
would  prove  hardy,  if  left  alone,  that  now  succumb 
to  this  treatment,  and  are  the  victims  of  misdirected 
zeal. 

Kniphofias. 
These,  too,  are  somewhat  tender,  and  very  liable 
in  wet,  cold  soil  to  suffer  materially  if  left  in  such 


a  condition  that  winter  rains  may  get  to  the  hearts 
of  each  growth.  It  is  advisable  that  the  topsTof 
each  plant  be  gathered  together,  twisted  spirally, 
and  tied  in  such  a  position  that  the  growth  centres 
are  protected  b}'  the  leaves.  As  a  further  pre- 
caution, a  mound  of  half-decayed  leaves,  wood 
ashes,  or  even  coal  ashes  will  prove  an  excellent 
protector. 

Pernettyas. 

A  few  clumps  of  these  make  a  pleasing  display 
when  scattered  here  and  there  in  pleasure 
grounds  at  a  time  when  nearly  all  flowers  are  over. 
These  plants  seem  to  berry  much  more  freely  on 
some  soils  than  others,  and  the  state  of  the  weather 
at  the  time  of  the  expansion  of  the  flowers  is 
doubtless  also  an  important  factor  towards  a 
successful  set,  but  where  they  do  well  they  are 
most  valuable  during  the  winter  months.  If 
potted  up  they  stand  remarkably  well  in  the 
dwelling-house,  and  after  being  utilised  in  this  way 
may  be  planted  out  in  the  positions  they  are  to 
occupy  permanently.  T.  B.  Field. 

Ashweillhorpe  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 

Heating  the  Houses. 
This  should  now  have  strict  attention,  for  upon 
the  proper  regulating  of  the  temperatures  through- 
out the  winter  months  the  welfare  of  the  plants 
largely  depends.  A  too  low  temperature  on  the 
one  hand  is  ruinous  to  the  plants,  while  too  much 
fire-heat  is  also  injurious.  Keep  up  the  following 
temperatures  at  all  times  during  winter,  allowing 
a  few  degrees  rise  in  mild  weather :  Phala;nopsis, 
stove,  warm,  and  Cypripedium  houses,  70"  by  day, 
Oo"  by  night  ;  Cattleyas,  6.")»  day,  HO"  night  ; 
Mexican  houses,  05'^  day,  oj"-'  to  (iO°  night ;  cool 
Cypripedium  houses,  O.j"  day,  55'^  to  60"  night ; 
cool  intermediate  houses,  65''  day,  60"  night ; 
Odontoglossum  houses,  60"  day,  55°  night. 

Damping  the  Houses. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  distribution  of 
water  to  maintain  the  varying  degrees  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture  required  by  the  various  plants. 
If  the  atmosphere  is  kept  too  moist  with  the  lower 
winter  temperatures  many  plants  may  suffer,  while 
a  too  dry  and  arid  atmosphere  causes  the  same  to 
have  a  yellow  and  decidedly  unhealthy  appearance, 
and  also  favours  the  increase  of  insect  pests.  Begin- 
ners must  therefore  carefully  consider  the  con- 
ditions of  the  weather,  the  nature  of  the  plants, 
&c. ,  and  supply  moisture  accordingly.  During 
spells  of  moist,  mild  weather,  damping  the  houses 
once  a  day  when  the  temperatures  have  risen  to  the 
desired  degree,  and  again  sprinkling  the  dry  surfaces 
in  the  afternoon  may  suffice,  while  in  bright,  cold 
weather  a  thorough  damping  twice  a  day,  with 
intermediate  surface  sprinklings,  may  be  required 
properly  to  balance  the  atmospheric  conditions  and 
counteract  the  drying  influence  of  the  hot  water 
pipes.  With  the  moisture-loving  plants,  such  as 
Phalfenopsis,  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums,  &c., 
one  had  better  err  on  the  moist  side,  and  rice  versd, 
in  houses  containing  Cattleyas,  L;elias,  deciduous 
Dendrobes,  and  other  bulbous  deciduous  Orchids. 

Watering  the  Plants. 
There  is  no  time  of  the  year  when  the  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  plants  requires  more  thought 
and  care  than  in  late  autumn  and  winter,  when  a 
great  number  of  plants  are  inactive.  It  is  then  the 
most  critical  period  for  beginners,  as  they  generally 
have  a  difficulty  in  judging  the  exact  requirements 
of  the  different  genera  and  species  in  this  respect, 
and  knowing  that  the  resting  season  is  always 
termed  the  dry  season  they  may  in  consequence  be 
inclined  to  keep  many  plants  far  too  dry.  The 
Cypripediums,  Phah-enopsis,  Masdevallias,  and  such 
like  plants  should  be  carefully  examined  every 
other  day  and  see  that  none  after  becoming  slightly 
dry  are  allowed  to  remain  so.  With  the  Angrte- 
cums,  Arides,  Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  &c.  these 
should  become  properly  dry  and  then  be  thoroughly 
watered.  The  Cattleyas,  Lailias,  Oncidiums,  Den- 
drobiums,  Ctelogynes,  &c.  should  have  sutficient 
only  to  maintain  their  bulbs  in  a  plump  condition, 
while  the  Cyrtopodiums,  Catasetums,  Cycnoches, 
Schomburgkias,  Oncidium  lanceanum,  0.  luridum. 
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O.  splendiduni,  and  such  like  plants  require  little 
to  keep  them  healthy.  See  that  all  bulbous  plants 
when  beginning  to  shrivel  for  want  of  water  have 
a  thorough  soaking  (not  surface  sprinklings)  or 
they  will  continue  to  shrivel.  Liclia  purpurata, 
L.  tenebrosa,  Cattleya  lawrenceana,  hybrid 
Cattleyas,  LiBlias,  Sobralias,  Cynibidiums,  OJonto- 
glossunis,  and  other  plants  still  growing  should  be 
moderately  watered  throughout  the  winter. 

Airing. 
A  little  air  should  be  admitted  to  the  warm 
houses  if  not  windy  and  the  outside  temperature 
is  not  below  40",  and  correspondingly  more  to 
theCittlej'a,  Mexican  and  cool  intermediate  houses, 
while  the  cool  houses  should  always  have  a  free 
circulation  of  air  and  never  be  entirely  closed  if 
the  outside  temperature  is  above  freezing. 

F.   W.  THnEGOOD. 

Rosslyn  Gardens,  Stamford  Hill,  London,  N. 

INDOOR     GARDEN. 

Plants  for  Foroinu. 
Attention  must  now  be  given  to  introducing  at 
regular  intervals  batches  of  the  various  plants 
provided  for  forcing.  It  is  a  safe  practice  to  place 
them  in  a  cool,  close  house  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
previous  to  submitting  them  to  heat.  All  bulbs 
on  their  removal  from  the  plunging  material  must 
■be  gradually  inured  to  light  before  being  placed  in 
the  forcing  house.  This  can  safely  be  done  by 
placing  an  uiverted  pot  or  box  over  them  for  a  few 
days  until  the  foliage  assumes  its  natural  green 
■colour,  afterwards  the  full  light  is  beneficial  to 
them.  One  important  point  in  the  forcing  of 
iplants  and  bulbs  is  that  after  they  are  once  started 
they  should  not  receive  a  check.  Lily  of  the  Valley 
is  best  forced  in  a  somewhat  subdued  light,  as  the 
objection  to  pale  green  foliage  does  not  apply  to 
this  plant. 

RicHARDiA  Flowers 
for  early  work  can  be  obtained  with  very  little 
forcing  from  plants  grown  entirely  in  pots  as 
previously  advised.  Select  such  plants  as  are 
already  showing  young  flowers,  and  remove  them 
into  a  house  with  a  slightly  higher  tempera- 
ture (4Q'^  to  45"  by  night),  and  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  move  give  them  regular  supplies  of  weak 
liquid  manure.  The  aphis  is  generally  very 
troublesome  in  the  forcing  of  these  flowers,  and 
fumigation  must  be  resorted  to.  R.  sancta  is  a 
distinct  and  striking  species.  It  is  not  so  floriferoua 
as  R.  africana,  but  flowers  early,  and  would  require 
but  little  forcing.  Its  large,  dark  brown  flowers 
are  very  attractive.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
and  the  variety  Turnford  Hall  are  now  very  gay. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  prolong  their  flowering 
season  for  some  weeks  by  not  submitting  them  to 
too  much  heat  and  moisture  and  avoiding  over- 
crowding, also  by  growing  a  successional  batch  of 
plants. 

The  Hybrid  Begonias, 
known  as  Veitch's  Winter-flowering,  are  worthy 
of  attention  by  those  who  require  a  display  of 
choice  flowers  during  the  winter  months,  one  or 
two  of  which  may  be  noted.  B.  Agatha  and  B.  A. 
compacta  may  almost  be  considered  as  dwarf  forma 
of  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  but  each  are  quite  gems 
in  their  way.  Among  the  larger-flowered  varieties 
of  this  section  is  Julius,  a  beautiful  soft  pink  with 
double  flowers,  which  last  for  weeks. 

COLEDS  THYRSOIDBUS. 

Those  who  have  grown  this  in  an  intermediate 
house  with  plenty  of  light  and  gave  a  litile  feeding 
as  the  pots  became  filled  with  roots  will  now  be 
rewarded  with  a  good  display  of  flowers  of  a 
distinct  character,  and  very  serviceable  for 
grouping  at  this  season.  It  requires  a  liberal 
supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots  as  the  flowering 
period  approaches  as  the  foliage  is  liable  to  drop. 

Winter-flowering  Carnations. 
Remove  all  flowers  as  they  lose  their  freshness 
so  that  no  unnecessary  tax  may  be  imposed 
on  the  plants  at  this  season.  Tie  up  the  flower- 
buds  as  they  develop  and  before  they  open,  which 
assists  them  to  expand  more  evenly.  Remove  all 
objectionable  foliage  and  thus  give   to   the  house 


a  clean  and  neat  appearance.  Remove  all  early- 
blooming  varieties  immediately  the  flowers  are  cut, 
and  cut  out  all  old  flower-stalks  and  place  the  plants 
in  a  rather  close  house  where  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture will  be  from  55"  to  60".  Where  the  plants 
can  be  .syringed  once  or  twice  a  day  under  this 
treatment  cuttings  will  soon  be  procurable,  which, 
as  they  reach  2h  inches  or  3  inches  in  length,  should 
be  taken  for  propagating.  It  is  important  that 
the  cuttings  be  entirely  of  young  growth,  or  the 
percentage  of  failures  will  run  high  ;  therefore, 
avoid  taking  cuttings  with  a  portion  of  old  wood  at 
their  base  at  this  season  of  the  3'ear.  The  best 
place  for  striking  them  in  is  a  small  case  arranged 
over  the  hot-water  pipes  inside  an  ordinary 
growing  or  forcing  house.  The  case  should  be 
IJ  feet  to  2  feet  wide,  where  a  steady  bottom  heat 
of  about  (30"  can  be  maintained,  and  must  be 
covered  with  loose  squares  of  glass  inclining  sharply 
to  the  front.  Fill  the  case  to  within  6  inches  of 
the  glass  with  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse  6  inches  or 
8  inches  deep,  which  must  be  kept  quite  wet  or 
the  heat  will  not  rise  through  it.  In  a  few  days 
this  should  be  warm  enough.  Three-inch  or 
4  inch  pots  are  quite  large  enough,  and  the 
cuttings  should  be  inserted  round  the  side  of  the 
pots  only.  J.  Jaques. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

New  Varieties. 
The  large  and  increasing  number  of  new  sorts 
annually  introduced  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  select  the  best,  especially  to  those  who  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  flowers  for 
themselves  as  they  are  brought  before  the  public 
from  time  to  time.  I  append  a  list  of  what  I 
believe  are  among  the  very  best  seen  this  year,  and 
I  feel  certain  that  many  of  them  will  prove  great 
acquisitions  at  our  shows  in  1904.  I  have  before 
urged  beginners  to  purchase  as  many  as  possible  of 
those  varieties  which  are  likely  to  be  the  very  best, 
rather  than  one  or,  at  the  most,  two  of  several  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  large  number  of  varieties. 
Place  your  orders  as  early  as  possible,  and  have 
cuttings  for  choice,  as  by  so  doing  one  gets  them 
early,  and  our  Chrysanthemum  growers  are  gene- 
rally liberal-minded  enough  to  give  a  few  extra, 
which  often  means  a  great  gain. 

Japanese  Varieties. 

W.  A.  Ethrinyton. — A  very  large  flower  with 
long  drooping  petals,  light  pink  in  colour. 

./.  H.  Silihury. — Remarkably  long  florets  which 
curl  at  the  tips,  colour  light  crimson.  A  fine 
variety. 

Maude  da  Croifi. — A  charming  creamy  colour, 
and  a  very  large  flower,  with  long  twisted  florets. 
A  great  acquisition  to  this  section. 

Beauty  of  Leigh. — A  very  fine  novelty,  quite  one 
of  the  best.  The  petals  droop  and  curl  pleasingly, 
and  the  colour  is  a  rich  golden. 

Mn.  Guy  Paijel. — A  pure  white  of  immense 
size,  florets  10  inches  long. 

Lady  Cranston. — A  fine  flower  and  a  sport  from 
Mrs.  Barclay.  White,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  the 
colour  of  the  parent. 

^[rs.  C.  Beckett. — A  very  distinct  white,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  green  in  the  centre,  florets  long  and 
twisted. 

J/r.s.  A.  H.  Lewis. — A  very  distinct,  fine  flower, 
with  long  straight  florets,  rosy  violet  in  colour. 
An  acquisition. 

Jean  Calmt. — A  fine  incurved  Japanese  of  great 
size,  colour  white  flushed  with  carmine,  yellow 
tips. 

Mile.  Alhertine  Bertrand. — A  very  pleasing 
flower,  white  with  mauve  stripes. 

Mrs.  J.  Dunn. —A  very  large  white,  florets  long 
and  drooping. 

Breudn.  — A  fine  reflexed  Japanese,  orange  colour 
with  a  red  flush. 

Valerie  Greenham. — A  flower  of  medium  size, 
with  drooping  petals  which  are  pleasingly  curled. 
The  colour  is  a  bright  pink. 

Inccirved  Varieties. 
Mr.  Barnard  Hankey. — Colour  a  peculiar  bronzy 
shade,   florets   narrow,   but   the  flower   is   of   tine 
form. 


Mr.'i.  J.  B.  Bryce. — Pure  white,  of  immense  size, 
and  with  well- formed  florets. 

Miss  Alice  Dighton. — Splendid  form  and  large, 
colour  a  rich  yellow. 

ir.  Pasc'oc— Rosy  lilac,  the  bloom  well  formed 
and  deep. 

Buttercup. — Broader  florets  than  Miss  A.  Dighton, 
and  a  fine  yellow.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

EARLY    PEAS     IN     ERAMES,     POTS, 
AND    BORDERS. 

KITCHEN  gardeners  should  now  be 
thinking  about  the  early  crop  of  Peas 
for  the  spring  supply,  and  much  may 
be  done  to  get  good  dishes  in  April  or 
May  by  sowing  under  glass  now. 
Much  heat  is  not  required,  and  another 
point  of  importance  is  to  get  new  seed  ;  the  large 
seed  firms  will  supply  it  if  asked  to  do  so,  and  for 
some  years  I  have  had  it  sent  specially  for  pot 
culture.  I  have  noticed  three  distinct  methods  of 
culture— frames,  pots,  and  early  borders,  but  glass 
is  necessary  at  the  start.  Many  growers  sow  in 
Januarj',  even  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  for 
May  and  early  June  supplies  ;  but  to  do  this  heat 
is  used,  which  means  that  the  plant  gets  greatly 
weakened  at  the  start,  so  much  so  that  a  good 
yield  is  out  of  the  question.  Though  glass  pro- 
tection is  advisable,  I  do  not,  except  in  very 
extreme  cases,  use  heat  at  any  period  of  growth. 

It  may  happen  that  many  amateurs  are  unable 
to  give  glass  protection  for  the  early  Pea  crop,  and 
even  here  I  have  seen  excellent  results  by  sowing 
in  pots  or  boxes,  and  merely  giving  protection  at 
the  start  or  in  severe  weather.  It  is  well  known 
that  for  the  first  few  weeks  the  seed  may  be  grown 
in  the  dark,  and  when  covered  over  it  is  protected 
later  on.  I  have  protected  with  boards,  boxes,  or 
dry  Bracken,  and  by  so  doing  gained  at  least  three 
weeks  to  a  month  over  the  plants  sown  in  the  open. 
The  old  system  of  growing  in  turf  pits  was  a  good 
one,  as  the  plants  in  the  daytime  in  mild  weather 
got  just  the  treatment  required,  viz.,  freedom  from 
exposure,  and  only  sheltered  at  night  or  in  severe 
weather,  whereas  in  glass  houses  or  heated  frames 
too  much  heat  results  in  the  puny  haulm  and 
scarcity  of  pods.  I  have  frequently  heard  the 
remark  that  Peas  grown  under  glass  are  unprofit- 
able, but  with  this  I  do  not  agree.  Much  depends 
upon  how  the  crop  is  grown,  the  variety,  and 
attention  given  to  details. 

Few  crops  are  more  welcome  in  the  garden  than 
the  early  Pea  one,  and  no  matter  what  is  grown,  to 
get  the  best  returns  there  must  be  labour  and 
expense.  For  private  use  I  think  Peas  obtained 
as  early  as  possible  are  most  valuable,  as  they  come 
in  when  other  choice  vegetables  are  scarce.  Some 
growers  are  in  favour  of  I'owing  in  a  sheltered 
border  at  this  season,  but  this  can  only  be  done  in 
the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even 
then  there  are  frequently  great  losses  after  several 
months'  growth. 

Pot  Coltcjre. 
Much  the  same  routine  is  required  as  for  the 
others.  With  respect  to  the  date  of  sowing, 
variety,  and  soils,  some  good  growers  sow  in  the 
fruiting  pots,  others  in  a  small  size,  and  later  on 
transfer  to  the  others.  For  several  seasons  I  grew 
a  large  number  of  plants  in  8-inch  pots.  These 
were  placed  in  a  Peach  case  at  the  front,  and 
grown  there  for  some  time.  It  is  surprising  what 
good  results  follow  when  early  Peas  are  grown  in  a 
cool  house,  and  they  give  little  trouble.  There  is 
an  advantage  in  growing  pot  plants,  as  they  can  be 
shifted  about  if  the  room  is  required,  but  always 
avoid  thick  sowing,  and  thin  early,  so  as  to  give 
the  plants  room  to  develop.  The  temperature  for 
Peas  at  night  should  never  be  high,  and  the  early 
treatment  given  the  Peach  just  suits  the  plant. 
As  more  warmth  is  given  it  is  well  to  remove  the 
plants  to  cooler  structures.  Of  course,  if  a  house 
can  be  given  entirely  so  much  the  better,  as 
here  they   will  do   well    with   a  temperature  of 
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-15'  to  50°  at  the  start,  and  10"  higher  in  three 
months'  time.  By  sun  heat  allow  the  thermometer 
to  run  up  freely,  avoiding  a  dry  arid  atmosphere. 
Moisture  and  ample  ventilation  are  essential. 

Frame  Culture 

js  simple.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  frames 
or  in  small  pots,  and  planted  out  two  or  three 
months  later.  The  last-named  plan  is  a  gain  to 
many,  as  the  frames  may  not  he  at  libert}'  till  the 
date  named,  say  in  February,  and  if  the  seeds  are 
not  crowded,  and  a  good  size  pot  used,  not  smaller 
than  ."linch,  the  plants  do  well.  There  is  also  pit 
culture,  that  is,  plants  grown  in  heated  pits,  but  I 
do  not  advise  this  plan,  though  there  is  a  gain  bj' 
Slaving  the  frames  heated,  so  that  in  very  severe 
weather  the  plants  may  be  kept  at  about  4.5°.  If 
Aown  in  the  frames  I  would  advise  a  good  soil  and 


a  little  warmth  and  enough  soil,  and  the  plants 
being  strong  grew  well.  If  sown  now  it  is  well 
to  have  the  soil  within  *2  feet  of  the  glass,  and  at 
niglit,  if  the  frames  are  not  heated,  the  glass 
should  be  covered.  A  few  winters  ago,  in  February 
and  early  March,  we  hati,  in  addition  to  mats  or 
covers,  several  inches  of  litter  to  keep  out  the 
frost,  but  that  was  an  exceptionable  season,  and 
our  frames  were  not  heated. 

Borders. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  important  crop,  viz., 
plants  raised  under  glass  and  then  transferred  to 
a  sheltered  border  as  early  in  the  season  as  the 
weather  will  allow  ;  5-inch  or  6inch  pots  maj'  be 
used  for  the  sowing  at  any  lime  in  December. 
Sow  thinly,  and  for  soil  use  a  good  loam  as  advised 
for  frames,  and  if  light  pot  firmly,  placing  the 
pots  when  the  seed  is 
sown  in  cold  frames, 
but  kept  close  till  the 
plants  are  well  above 
the  soil.  At  this  dull 
period  very  little  mois- 
ture will  be  needed. 
The3'  give  little  trouble 
till  planted  out.  Merelj' 
protect  them  in  severe 
weather, and  give  ample 
ventilation  on  fine  days. 
Planting  out  with  us  is 
usually  done  at  the  end 
of  February  or  early 
in  March,  and  no  heat 
whatever  is  given,  so 
that  a  sturdy  growth 
is  secured.  A  warm 
border  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall  is  the  place  for  the 
Peas.  Give  a  little 
shelter  at  the  start  in 
the  waj-  of  cut 
branches,  as  I  find  east 
winds  do  more  harm 
than  frost.  Even  water 
may  be  necessary  in 
a  dry  spring,  and  this 
should  be  given  liber- 
ally. At  the  planting 
the  roots  at  the  base 
should  be  opened  out, 
but  the  upper  portion 
of  the  ball  is  not 
broken.  Plant  in  rather 
deep  drills,  as  this  is  a 
protection  at  the  start, 
and  when  moulding  up 
a  little  later  the  plants 
benefit ;  it  is  also  much 
easier  to  water  when 
planted  as  advised, 
and  pot  plants  soon 
dry.  They  should  also 
be  given  support  at  an 
early  date. 

Varieties. 
Ideal  is  well  named  ; 
it   is   a   splendid   early 
variety,    the    pods   are 
large,    and    it    is   even 
earlier  than  the  small  dwarf  Peas.     Much  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  May  Queen,  a  fine  pot,  frame,  or 
border  Pea,  and  for  flavour  and  productiveness  it 
is  one  of   the   best.     Though   a  little   taller   than 
Ideal,  with  me  it  is  most  valuable.     Early  Giant  is 
also  a  splendid  forcing  variety  ;    I  know  of  none 
better,  but  this  is  taller,  namely,  3  feet  to  4  feet, 
hut  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  stop  when  2  feet  to 
3  feet  high  ;  it  gives  a  splendid  pod,  is  far  ahead 
of  Duke  of  Albany,  and  it  matures  ver}'  early.     If 
a  dwarf  Pea  is  liked,  (Sutton's  Forcing  and  Veitch's 
Chelsea   Gem   are   excellent.      These   require   less 
space  and  give  a  good  return.     Last  season  I  saw 
the    new    Edwin    Beckett    given    pot   culture   as 
described,  and  it  gave  a  grand  crop.     It   is   evi- 
dently of  splendid  qualit\'  and  a  free  cropper.     No 
note    would    be    complete    without    referring    to 
was  made   up  in   the   late   autumn   of  leaves  and  i  Carter's  Daisy,  a  grand  forcing  variety,  and  one 
litter  that  had  raised  various  seedlings.     There  was  |  that  has  now  stood  the  test  for  several  years.     Its 
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■some  food  in  the  shape  of  bone-meal  or  fertiliser. 
In  heavy  soils  give  a  liberal  addition  of  wood  ashes 
or  old  Mushroom-bed  manure,  and  anything  that 
will  lighten  and  support  the  roots.  Plants  from  seed 
sown  in  November,  if  the  frames  are  kept  close  till 
the  plants  are  well  above  the  soil,  should  crop  late 
in  April  or  early  in  May,  or  even  earlier  if  a  little 
artificial  heat  is  used  in  cold  weather.  The  plants 
should  be  l.S  inches  between  the  rows.  When  a 
'2  feet  or  even  taller  Pea  is  sown  the  points  of  the 
plants  should  be  taken  out  to  promote  a  branching 
habit  ;  the}'  are  dwarfer  when  grown  under  glass 
and  given  good  culture.  The  soil  at  the  time  of 
sowing  should  be  workable,  not  wet.  or  too  dry, 
and  if  light  make  it  firm,  and  it  should  be  !l  inches 
to  1  foot  in  depth.  I  have  got  splendid  results  by 
-planting  out  at  the  end  of  February  on  a   bed  that 


size,  quality,  and  crop  make  it  a  great  favourite 
for  early  supplies.  There  are  others,  but  my  list 
is  quite  long  enough,  though  I  have  omitted  some 
well  worth  naming,  such  as  Gradus,  Bountiful,  and 
Early  Morn. 
Syoa  Gardens,  Breniford.  G.  Wythes. 
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MARKETS. 
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Messrs.  Gregory  and  Evans  of  Sidoup. — Thia 
firm  is  well  known  in  trade  circles.  It  is  chiefly 
renowned  for  Heath  culture,  and  Messrs.  Gregory 
are  probably  the  largest  growers  in  the  trade. 
Yet,  although  Heaths  are  such  an  important 
feature,  many  other  subjects  are  grown  quite  as 
well.  Ferns  of  ordinary  market  sorts  are  grown 
in  countless  numbers  also.  Bouvardias  and  Poin- 
settias  are  a  great  speciality.  This  season  they 
have  an  unusually  fine  stock.  The  plants  are 
rather  tall,  but,  being  used  chiefly  for  cutting, 
this  is  no  disadvantage,  and  it  might  be  difficult  to 
get  such  fine  heads  of  bracts  on  shorter  plants. 
Referring  to  the  Heaths  again,  upwards  of  80,000 
are  grown  on  for  flowering  in  oinch  and  6  inch 
pots,  the  largest  portion  being  Erica  hyeraalis. 
The  earliest  of  these  come  in  about  the  first  week 
in  October,  and  they  usually  keep  up  a  succession 
until  the  end  of  January.  E.  gracilis  is  in  flower 
early  in  September,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
(December  4)  they  still  had  some  very  good  plants 
well  flowered  and  bright  in  colour.  The  new  white 
variety  of  this  (E.  nivalis)  was  rather  past,  but 
some  young  plants  were  still  in  flower.  This  will 
not  be  oft'ered,  I  believe,  until  next  autumn,  but 
in  the  meantime  a  very  large  stock  will  be  worked 
up,  and  It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  valuable  market  plants  ever  introduced. 
Of  E.  melanthera,  some  plants  about  3  feet  high 
were  beautifully  in  flower  ;  they  were  in  6-inch 
pots,  and  should  find  a  ready  sale,  especially  at 
Christmas-time.  A  large  batch  of  smaller  plants 
were  not  so  forward,  but  were  well  set  with 
bloom.  The  E.  Cavendishi  looked  very  promising 
for  spring  flowering. 

In  Ferns,  Pteris  tremula  and  P.  cretica  major 
are  grown  in  the  largest  quantities,  there  being 
fully  20,000  of  these  in  6-inch  pots  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  some  very  fine  stufl"  being  reserved  for 
the  Christmas  trade.  Cyrtomium  falcatum  is 
grown  nearly  as  extensively.  Phlebodium  aureum, 
Pteris  Wimsetti,  and  Asplenium  biforme  fill  several 
large  houses.  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  A.  elegans 
also  receive  considerable  attention.  In  all  the 
Ferns  there  is  a  regular  succession  coming  on, 
from  the  tiny  seedlings  up  to  the  large  well-finished 
plants  in  6-inch  pots.  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Evans 
never  miss  a  market  when  it  is  open,  and  there 
are  few  stands  so  well  filled  with  useful  material 
throughout  the  year. 

I  may  add  that  in  addition  to  what  goes  through 
the  market  a  large  trade  is  done  direct  from  the 
nursery.  I  noticed  when  I  called  that  a  large 
number  of  boxes  were  packed  ready  for  dispatch. 
The  direct  trade  with  the  retailers  is  certainly  on 
the  increase,  and  many  growers  who  would  formerly 
have  preferred  sending  to  market  now  recognise  the 
advantage  of  sending  direct  to  the  bu)'ers. 

Pernan  Cyclamens. — Well  flowered  plants  are 
now  coming  into  the  market,  but  they  are  not 
over  plentiful,  and  are  among  the  few  things  for 
which  there  is  a  good  demand.  There  are  not  many 
who  grow  Persian  Cyclamens  really  well.  In  a 
chat  with  a  grower  who  has  long  made  them  a 
speciality,  I  gathered  that  he  has  never  experienced 
any  difficulty  with  them,  but  he  always  adopts 
careful  methods.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  failure  are  the  troublesome  little 
thrips  which  cripple  the  flowers  before  they  are 
developed.  To  prevent  any  possibility  of  this,  the 
houses  are  thoroughly  cleansed  every  year,  the  walls 
lime-washed,  all  the  ground  surface  watered  with 
weed  killer  (which  is  also  destructive  to  all  insects), 
and  fumigated  with  the  XL  All  Vapourising 
Fumigant.  He  is  also  careful  to  use  nothing  but 
fresh  soil  for  potting.     There  are  few  plants  wbich 
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are  more  certain  of  finding  a  ready  sale  than 
well  grown  Cyclamen,  and  they  pay  for  a  little 
extra  attention. 

Chrymnthemunu. — It  has  been  rather  a  bad 
season  generally  for  growers.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  supplies  have  considerably  exceeded  the 
demand,  even  though  the  trade  for  these  useful 
flowers  has  so  considerably  increased.  The  best 
trade  appears  to  be  for  well  finished  blooms  of 
medium  size.  Few  of  the  very  large  blooms  such 
as  we  see  at  exhibitions  find  their  way  into  the 
market,  but  there  are  plenty  of  good  fresh  blooms 
of  moderate  proportions.  These,  packed  in  boxes 
of  about  four  to  six  dozen  blooms  in  each,  seem  to 
sell  better  than  the  bunches.  One  grower  who  had 
over  100  boxes  told  me  he  had  nearly  sold  out ;  to 
be  correct  he  had  sold  ninety-nine,  and  as  he  was 
then  bargaining  to  sell  two  boxes  he  may  have 
effected  a  clearance  before  leaving.  White  seemed 
to  be  more  overdone  than  anything  on  Saturday, 
large  quantities  being  seen  on  every  side.  Bronze, 
bright  crimson  and  pink  shades  sell  best.       A.  H. 


SOCIETIES. 

AYOOLTON. 
The  fifth  exliibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  ISth 
Hit.  in  the  Church  Hall,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  taxed  the 
resources  of  tlie  committee  to  arrange  the  exhibits  and  yet 
to  leave  space  for  the  large  numbers  of  visitors  who  favoured 
the  show.  The  entriesexceeded  last  year's  by  two,  a  falling 
off  in  the  fruit,  and  a  considerable  gain  in  the  other  sections. 
As  usual,  every  effort  was  made  so  that  the  exhibits  were  set 
off  to  the  best  advantage  ;  the  work  in  this  direction  in  the 
past  having  gained  many  admirers,  and  this  year's  exhibition 
has  added  to  the  reputation  as  being  one  of  the  prettiest 
shows  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

C^UT  Blooms. 

The  flowers  throughout  were  fresh  and  of  good  form.  For 
the  premier  class  of  twenty-four  distinct  Japanese  (to  the 
first  prize  is  added  the  silver  challenge  cup),  Mr.  J.  Stoney, 
gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esij.,  last  year's  winner,  was  first, 
and  now  claims  the  cup  ;  the  blooms  were  of  good  depth  and 
fresh  ;  Mr.  T.  Carling,  a  past  winnei-,  was  second. 

Eighteen  Japanese,  distinct :  Blr.  J.Clarke,  gardener  to 
T.  Clarke,  Esq  ,  secured  the  leading  award  with  a  strong 
box.     For  twelve  varieties  Mr.  J.  Stoney  had  the  best. 

Eighteen  incurves,  distinct :  Mr.  J.  Stoney  again  led  with 
handsome  blooms.  Mr.  J.  Clarke  was  first  for  twelve 
varieties. 

Twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  shown  with  their  foliage  on  a 
space  3^  feet  by  2;,  feet  brought  seven  entries,  and  the 
various  styles  of  setting  up  made  an  interesting  display;  Mr. 
Stoney  was  again  to  the  fore,  and  upheld  his  position  for  six 
vases  with  six  single  flowers  in  each. 
Plants. 

These  proved  a  strong  feature,  many  very  fine  plants  being 
staged.  Mr.  J.  Stoney  proved  a  strong  competitor,  winning 
for  three  large  flowering,  one  Japanese  or  reflexed,  and  for 
six  pots  of  large  flowering  varieties  carrying  single  blooms, 
Mr.  T.  Keightley,  gardener  to  P.  W.  Barr,  Esq.,  scored  for 
one  incurved  plant  and  for  one  single  variety.  Mr.  W. 
Welson,  gardener  to  H.  Cunninghnra,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
Pompon  with  a  trained  plant  and  one  Anemone. 
Fruit. 

The  Grapes  were  of  uniform  excellence.  Two  bunches 
Black  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Wilson  with  Black  Alicantes  of  won- 
derful colour. 

Two  bunches  White  :  Mr.  G.  Hammond,  gardener  to 
Colonel  R.  Ireland,  Blackburne,  won  with  good  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Three  dishes  dessert  Apples :  Mr.  J.  McColl,  gardener  to 
J.  W.  Hughes,  Esq.,  led  in  a  good  competition.  Mr. 
Hammond  won  for  the  single  dish. 

Three  dishes  culinary  Apples :  Mr.  G.  Hammond  had  the 
lead  and  held  his  position  for  the  single  dish.  For  three 
dishes  dessert  Pears ;  Mr.  J.  McColl  won,  and  Mr.  G. 
Hammond  for  one  single  dish. 

Vegetables. 

These,  as  usual,  were  strongly  shown,  and  in  many  cases 
the  farmer  beat  the  gardener.  Six  varieties  Potatoes : 
Mr.  T.  Lunt  led,  and  for  three  varieties  Mr.  J.  Stoney  came 
to  the  fore.  Six  kidneys  and  for  six  rounds  and  three 
varieties  of  rounds  Mr.  T.  Lunt  was  first  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Stoney  seemed  the  Toogood  shield  for  winning  the 
greatest  number  of  points  in  the  show. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  R. 
Todd  in  the  chaii'.  The  subject  for  consideration  was  the 
autumn  exhibitions.  This  proved  very  interesting,  bringing 
before  the  members  the  chief  points  of  the  various  exhibi- 
tions that  had  been  visited.  Liverpool  was  considered  to  be 
loo  far  from  the  centre  of  the  city  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  public,  but  if  a  hall  of  similar  dimensions  could  be  had 
in  the  centre  of  the  city  the  association  undoubtedly  would 
be  able  to  arrange  their  large  show  with  plenty  of  room  for 
visitors.  The  exhibits  generally  were  excellent.  Chester, 
although  arranged  to  good  advantage,  lacked  quality  in  cut 
blooms  and  fruit ;  the  box  which  contained  good  blooms  was 
too  high,  and  some  foliage  would  improve  matters;  the 
singles  were  excellent,  the  flowers  from  Mr.  Barnes  being 
magnificent  in  quality  and  arrangement.  Hardy  fruit  and 
plants  were  not  strong. 

Bolton  was  spoken  most  favourably  of,  the  groups 
were  very  meritorious,  showing  great  taste  in  arrange- 
ment, although   the  Chrysanthemum  flowers  were  not  of 


exceptional  form.  Cut  blooms  and  Grapes  were  fully  up 
to  the  average,  whilst  the  pot  plants  and  vegetables  were 
excellent.  At  Manchester  the  cut  blooms,  excepting  the 
cup  class,  were  good,  but  lacked  finish  in  arrangement, 
requiring  decorative  plants  to  break  the  formal  straight 
lines,  plants,  as  usual,  showing  high  culture.  The  society's 
own  plants  were  never  arranged  so  effectively,  making  a 
display  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal,  and  possibly  the 
finest  floral  display  ever  seen  in  this  huge  structure.  Stock- 
port was  strong  in  groups,  and  well  arranged.  Eccles  fully 
up  to  their  standard,  Woolton  a  very  pretty  show,  the 
arrangements  showina  judgment  and  taste,  the  quality 
good.  Blooms  were  fully  up  to  the  average,  plants  better. 
Grapes  not  quite  so  good  as  usual,  hardy  fruits  wanting  in 
colour  and  size,  vegetables  good  throughout.  Special 
importance  was  attached  to  the  appointment  of  fully 
i|Ualified  judges 


CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT SOCIETY 
"  How  Plants  Grow  "  formed  the  subject  of  a  lecture  given 
before  the  members  of  this  society  at  their  rooms,  George 
Street,  on  the  24th  ult.,  and  the  lecturer,  Mr.  H.  0.  Ether- 
ington,  manager  at  Mr.  J.  R.  Box's,  West  Wickham  Nurseries, 
in  a  very  able  and  concise  form  described  the  building  up  of 
plant  life,  from  the  commencement  of  hybridisation  till  the 
mature  structure  \&  reached.  He  illustrated  his  lecture  with 
drawings  showing  the  many  parts  constructing  a  plant,  and 
with  these  illustrations  he  was  enabled  to  explain  the 
functions  each  component  part  fulfilled.  The  complete 
harmony  Nature  has  ordained  for  all  parts  to  work  with  each 
other,  is  an  object-lesson  in  itself,  and  the  dependence  on 
each  other  is  freely  exemplified  when  we  see  the  healthy 
product  of  vegetation,  for  if  one  of  its  component  parts  fails 
in  its  separate  function,  then  the  whole  formation  is  thrown 
into  a  state  of  disorder  and  quickly  dies.  The  lecturer  em- 
phasised the  important  feature  which  light  bears  towards 
the  life  of  a  plant,  and  also  the  ways  and  means  that  nourish- 
ment is  absorbed,  both  from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  it.  A  discussion  by  the  members  followed 
the  lecture,  and  to  all  questions  asked  the  lecturer  gave 
explicit  replies.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Etherington 
concluded  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'. 
This  society  at  intervals  offers  prizes  for  essays  on  a  given 
subject  in  horticulture,  by  which  they  hope  to  create  a 
further  interest  to  the  members  in  inviting  them  to  join  in 
friendly  competition.  The  subject  for  the  last  competition 
was  one  on  "  The  Most  Economical  and  Best  Method  to  deal 
with  One  Acre  of  Kitchen  Garden.  "  The  first  prize-winner 
was  Mr.  A.  Middleton,  Coombe  Lodge  Gardens,  and  he  read 
his  winning  essay  before  the  members  on  the  1st  inst.,  at 
their  rooms,  George  Street.  Mr.  Middleton,  although  only 
a  young  man,  had  grasped  his  subject  in  a  very  practical  and 
praisew'orthy  manner,  showing  very  careful  study  from  the 
commencement  to  the  finish  of  his  paper.  He  dealt  with 
the  airangement  of  the  garden  in  the  several  plots  of  ground 
which  should  be  allotted  to  each  variety  of  produce  required, 
setting  forth  the  cost  and  revenue  accruing  to  each,  and  if 
similar  methods  to  those  he  expounded  were  adopted,  a 
continuous  supply  of  produce  could  be  obtained  all  the  year 
round.  The  members  present  entered  into  discussion  on 
Mr.  Middleton's  remarks,  each  one  emphasising  some  of  the 
different  features  bis  paper  had  raised,  and  at  the  conclusion 
a  hearty  and  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the 
essayist.  The  exhiltits  staged  at  the  meeting  were  some 
specimens  of  three  new  varieties  of  Potatoes,  viz.,  the 
celebrated  Northern  Star,  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  and  Evergood, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  members  were  conveyed  to  Messrs. 
E.  W.  and  S.  Rogers,  Croydon  and  Thornton  Heath,  for 
sending  them.  The  fourth  annual  dinner  of  this  society  will 
be  held  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel,  Croydon,  on  Wednesday, 
February  10,  1904. 

BORDER  DISTRICT. 
The  third  show  of  the  Border  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  held  at  Hawick,  N.B.,  on  the  27th  and  25th 
ult.,  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  finest 
yet  held  by  the  society.  The  Corporation  of  Hawick  pre- 
sented a  piece  of  silver  plate  as  the  leading  prize,  and  this 
called  out  a  capital  competition  for  eight  vases  of  Japanese 
blooms,  three  in  each  vase.  After  the  award  had  been  given 
to  Mr  William  Black,  Hawick,  it  was  discovered  that  an 
error  in  pointing  had  been  made,  and  on  a  recount  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Laidlaw,  Galashiels,  Mr.  Black 
being  second. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Clark,  Selkirk,  was 
first,  thus  winning  the  medal  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  M.  Laidlaw. 
For  six  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  D.  May,  Galashiels,  was  first; 
second,  Mr.  Laidlaw.  Mr.  W.  Black  was  first  for  six  blooms, 
distinct;  .second,  Mr.  Laidlaw.  Mr.  J.  Clark  was  awarded 
the  prize  for  twelve  incurved.  Vegetables  were  excellent. 
Mr.  J.  Turner,  jun.,  was  first  for  a  collection  ;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Hood. 

Other  leading  winners  with  vegetables  were  Mr.  W.  Gowen- 
look,  Galashiels;  Mr.  J.  Williamson,  Lilliesleaf;  Mr.  J. 
Patterson,  Rutherford  ;  Mr.  D.  Pitt,  Eccles  ;  Mr.  T.  Young, 
Jedburgh  ;  Mr.  A.  Bruce,  Galashiels ;  and  Mr.  A.  Hogg, 
Hawick. 


DUNDEE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
The  Dundee  show  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Scottish  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions,  and  that  opened  on 
the  27th  ult.  in  the  capacious  Drill  Hall  showed  a  greater 
advance  upon  previous  shows  here  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  in  such  a  season.  Gratifying  as  it  is  to  report 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  entries,  it  is  even  more  pleasing 
to  be  able  to  state  that  several  new  exhibitors  entered  upon 
the  competition  with  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  vases  of  Japanese  blooms  in  twelve 
varieties  only  two  entries  appeared,  but  these  were  from 


such  skilful  competitors  as  Mr.  J.  Beisant,  Castle  Huntleyi 
and  Blr.  D.  Nicoll,  Rossie,  Forgandenny.  Reversing  their 
positions  at  the  Edinburgh  show,  Mr.  Beisant  won  the  first 
prize  and  the  Armitstead  gold  medal  with  a  splendid  exhibit, 
including  noble  blooms  of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Florence  M(»lyneux,  Mrs,  Barclay,  &c.  Mr.  Nicoll's  were 
very  fine  also. 

In  the  class  for  six  vases  of  Japanese,  Mr.  J.  Adam,  St. 
Clements,  Forfar,  was  first,  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Ruckbie, 
Linfield,  Droughty  Ferry,  and  Mr.  D.  Keiller.  Seabourne. 
Mr.  D.  Nicoll  was  first  for  four  vases  of  Japanese  incurved. 
Mr.  J.  Beisant  won  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  not 
less  than  twelve  varieties,  and  thus  becrmes  the  owner  of 
the  cup,  which  he  won  last  year;  Mr.  Nicoll  was  second  ; 
Ml'.  J.  II.  Cumming,  GrantuUy  Castle,  third. 

Mr.  W.  Dickson,  Adderley,  was  first  for  three  vases  of 
singles  with  a  nice  lot,  and  other  first  prize-takers  in  the 
cut  bloom  classes  were  Mr.  D.  K.  Meston,  The  Lodge, 
Droughty  Ferry  ;  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker,  Edradynate,  Strathsay  ; 
Mr.  J.  Dick,  Heathbank,  Bamhill  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Scott, 
Seathwood. 

Plants  were  of  high  quality.  There  was  a  good  compe- 
tition for  the  circular  group  prize,  the  Dundee  Corporation 
cup,  Mr.  J.  Fairweather,  gardener  to  Lord  Provost  Barrie, 
Airlie  Park,  Droughty  Ferry,  being  the  winner  with  a  very 
tasteful  arrangement;  Mr.  J.  Beatts,  Binrock,  was  second  ;. 
and  Mr.  W.  Kennedy,  Ardarroch,  third.  Mr.  A.  Hutcheon, 
Mr.  J.  Beatts,  Mr.  G.  Scott,  and  Mr.  D.  K.  Meston  took  the 
other  first  prizes  for  pot  Chrysanthemums.  Other  pot  plants 
were  good  as  a  whole,  the  winter-flowering  Begonias  of  Mr.- 
D.  Saunders,  Tay  Park,  and  the  table  plants  from  Mr.  G. 
Ruckbie,  Linfield,  Broughty  Ferry,  being  especially  well 
cultivated. 

Fruit  was  not  largely  shown,  but  was  generally  of  a 
creditable  character.  Space  will  not  admit  of  details,  but. 
Mr.  G.  Scott  won  the  first  prize  for  Grapes.  Vegetables^ 
were  of  high  quality  throughout,  and  Mr.  J.  Kinnear, 
Fernbrae,  was  first  out  of  five  competitors  with  a  capital! 
collection.  The  amateurs'  and  young  people's  sections  were 
strongly  contested. 

The  nurserymen  added  much  to  the  success  of  the  show^ 
such  local  firms  as  Messrs.  Laird  and  Sinclair,  who  had  a 
large  table ;  ilessrs.  Tbyne  and  Paton,  Messrs.  Storrie  and 
Storrie,  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  and  othere  sending  valuable 
exhibits.  The  Hon.  M.  G.  Stuart  Gray  of  Kinfauns  opened 
the  show  with  a  most  interesting  speech. 

LIVERPOOL. 
A  MEETING  was  held  on  the  5th  inst.  at  the  society's  office, 
Victoria  Street,  Liverpool,  Mr.  T.  Foster  presiding  over  a 
large  attendance  to  hear  a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  Horn,  of  Dawpool, 
Birkenhead,  on  a  "  Supply  of  Cut  Flowers,  Indoor  Grown,  for 
Private  Consumption,  and  Cultural  Details."  The  subject 
was  a  large  one,  and  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  manner, 
in  an  alphabetical  form,  and  included  stove,  greenhouse,  and 
hardy  kinds  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Cultural  notes  were 
briefly  given,  in  which  good  light,  ventilation,  and  feeding 
were  urged  as  likely  to  produce  the  desired  results.  Afteir 
the  lecture,  the  audience  were  requested  to  give  the  results 
of  their  experience  on  the  matter,  or  further  questioning  the 
lecture.  This  invitation  produced  an  excellent  discussion, 
adding  largely  to  the  valuable  hints  of  the  lecturer,  with, 
strong  advice  as  to  the  judicious  use  of  manures  in  their 
various  forms,  the  system  of  watering,  and  hints  as  lo  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  the  numerous  insect  pests.  Among 
those  who  joined  in  the  debate  were  Messrs.  N.  Ranger, 
C.  Sherry,  H.  Devanney.  Jos.  Stoney,  John  Stoney,  R.  G. 
Waterman,  and  others.  Votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to 
the  lecturer  and  chairman  for  their  valuable  services. 

NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  Winchester  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  inst.,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S.,  in  the  chair.  A  lecture  on  "Vege- 
tables" was  given  by  Mr.  George  Hobday,  F.R.H.S.,  with 
several  lantern  illustrations.  Mr.  Hobday  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  Ifntii-jii/e  amateur  gardeners  in  this  couutry^ 
and  as  an  exhibitor  ot  high  quality  vegetables  he  is  unsur- 
passed. He  is  an  ardent  disciple  of  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett, 
whom  he  endeavours  to  emulate,  and  from  an  amateur's- 
point  of  view  his  products  are  remarkable.  The  more 
important  classes  of  vegetables  were  each  dealt  with  in 
turn,  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  sowing,  planting,  and 
general  culture  being  clearly  laid  down.  Mr.  Hobday  is  a 
great  believer  in  deep  culture,  and  this  fact  was  repeatedly 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  lecture.  A  selection  of 
varieties  was  given  in  each  class  of  vegetable,  and  those 
members  of  the  as.suciation  who  were  present  showed  their 
appreciation  of  the  lecturer's  remarks  by  according  him  a 
hearty  \ote  of  thanks.  The  monthly  exhibition  was  natu- 
rally much  smaller  than  usual,  but  was  interesting. 

RE.\DIXG  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  the 
president  (Mr.  Leonard  Sutton)  pi  esiding  over  a  good  attend- 
ance of  members.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  "The 
Seeding  of  Chrysanthemums  in  England,"  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pole-Routh,  Oakfield,  Reading.  The  paper 
proved  to  be  a  ^ery  interesting  one,  and  a  good  discussion 
followed,  in  which  the  Presioent,  Messrs.  Barnes,  Bassel, 
Alexander,  Wilson.  Wicks,  Dore,  Judd,  Stanton,  Neve.  Exler, 
Tufnall,  and  Winsor  look  part.  The  exhibits  were  a  feature 
of  the  meeting.  Honorary.— Group  of  seedling  Chrysanthe- 
mums, several  of  the  plants  carrying  large  blooms,  by  Mr. 
Pole-Routh  ;  seedling  (.luysanthemum  plants,  by  the  Presi- 
dent ;  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  twenty-four  vases, 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  January,  1;>J3,  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  ;  two  specimen  plants  of  Daphne  indica  growing  on 
their  own  roots,  and  a  vase  of  Ranunculus,  by  Mr.  Harris,  the 
Gardens,  Mapledurham  House.  For  the  certificate,  twenty- 
four  table  plants,^  by  Mr.  Wynn,  the  Gardens,  Samoa, 
Reading.  The  plants  were  well  grown,  and  the  certificate 
was  awarded. 
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CORBRIDGE    GARDENERS'    CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

A  VEKY  successful  show  was  held  on  the  14th  ult.  in  the 
Town  Hall.  The  show  was  the  best  ever  held,  the  entries 
were  larger,  and  the  quality  of  tlie  exhibits  was  high.  The 
principal  prize- wiiniers  were  Messrs.  Cameron.  Byethorn 
Gardens  ;  Fraser.  Dilston  Castle  Gardens  ;  Winder,  Huwden 
Dene  Gardens;  Ifirdnian,  Hindley  House  Gardens;  Hays, 
Louiilibrow  Gardens  ;  Marks,  Farnley  Hill  Gardens  ;  Ander- 
son, Karnley  Grange  ;  Davis,  The  Mount ;  and  Lee,  Stag&haw 
Gardens,  in  the  Japanese  section  ;  Messrs.  Winder,  Lee, 
Mathieson,  and  Hays  in  the  incurved  section  ;  Messrs. 
Ilirdrnan  and  Lee  for  bush  plants ;  and  Mr.  Waugh  for  vege- 
tables and  fiuit. 

The  National  C'hrysanthennira  Society's  ctrtiflcate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Winder  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
(j-inch  pots  ;  and  to  Mr.  .J.  Cameron,  for  Japanese  bluums.  The 
National  Chiysanthemum  Society's  silver  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Cameron  for  the  best  vase  of  Japanese ;  to  Mr.  J. 
Winder  for  the  best  vase  of  incurved  ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  Lee  for 
the  best  bush  plant.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  Mr.  J. 
Waugh  for  a  collection  of  vegetables.  The  pots  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  shown  from  the  gardens  of  J.  H.  Straker, 
Esq.,  Howden  Dene  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Winder),  were  splendid 
examples,  measuring  :i  fett  by  3!  feet. 

The  tlrst  prize  in  a  class  for  table  decoration  (open)  was 
won  by  Mr,  A.  Morerley  ;  Mr.  Hall,  Ravenstone,  second  ; 
and  Mr.  Lister  third. 

The  Gardeners' Society  are  indebted  to  the  ladies  of  the 
district  for  the  help  received  in  providing  refreshments,  &c  , 
and  in  making  the  show  a  financial  success.  The  judges  for 
table  clecoration  were  Lady  Aline  Beaumont,  Mrs.  Barnett, 
and  Mrs.  Edwards  ;  for  cut  Howers,  ttc,  Mr.  Smith  Barron, 
Mr.  Bollom  (Axwell  Park,  Blaydon),  and  Mr.  Bell,  Lynwood 
Jesmond. 


NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA  SOCIETY. 

Annual  Meeting  and  Report  for  lOu;i. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  the  following  is  the  report  :— 

"  In  presenting  to  the  members  of  the  society  the  third 
annual  report,  the  committee  is  gratified  that  it  should  be  so 
satisfactory.  The  past  season  has  been  the  most  important 
in  the  society's  brief  history.  A  controversy  arose  out  of 
your  committee's  action  in  regard  to  the  judges  for  the  last 
exhibition.  Fortunatley  this  was  only  momentarily,  and  the 
arrangements  for  1!)04  are  before  the  committee. 

"  The  past  summer  was  wet  and  cool,  with  the  result  that 
Sweet  Peas  flourished  grandly,  though  the  coldness  of  the 
spring  put  a  severe  handicap  upon  the  plants  in  their  early 
stages.  In  many  places  the  plants  attained  to  the  excep- 
tional height  of  10  feet,  and  produced  flowers  which  were 
remarkable  alike  for  colour,  size,  and  substance.  The  exhibi- 
tion held  in  Prince's  Hall,  Eiuls  Court,  was  a  magnitlcent 
success,  and  your  committee's  only  regret  is  that  the  exhibi- 
tion authorities  failed  adequately  to  advertise  the  gathering. 
Apart  from  this  the  authorities  were  most  courteous,  and 
did  all  they  could  to  make  the  exhibition  a  success.  The 
thanks  of  the  society  are  specially  due  in  this  matttr  to 
Henry  Hartley,  E.sq.,  the  managing  director,  and  to  Mr.  Bond, 
the  cleik  of  the  works. 

"The  exhibition  was  so  extensive  that  it  was  found  impera- 
tive to  remove  the  barrier  at  the  one  end  of  the  large  hall 
with  a  view  to  securing  an  extra  300  square  feet  of  space, 
and  even  then  the  tables  were  in  some  places  a  trifle  crowded. 
The  general  effect  of  the  show  was  excellent,  though  a  little 
flatness  was  apparent  in  the  centre  tables.  This  your  com- 
mittee will  endeavour  to  overcome  at  future  exhibition,  as  it 
is  very  desirable  that  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
excellence  of  Sweet  Peas  for  decorative  effects. 

"In  19U2  the  society  conducted  a  classification  of  Sweet 
Peas,  and  it  was  thought  that  this  might  be  annually  revised. 
At  a  meeting  of  your  committee  held  on  June  l>  it  was, 
however,  considered  that  an  audit  of  the  varieties  shown 
would  be  valuable  as  indicating  the  best  sorts  to  grow,  and 
the  honorary  secretary  was  instructed  to  arrange  for  this. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  was  eventually  requested  to  undertake 
this  decidedly  onerous  task,  and  the  results  of  his  labours 
are  set  forth  on  pages  11  to  14.  The  tabulations  show  to 
what  a  remarkable  degree  the  classification  of  the  previous 
year  was  correct,  as  the  present  audit  substantiates  it  in  all 
salient  points.  Your  committee  would  especially  commend 
this  audit  to  the  trade  to  whom  it  is  bound  to  prove  of 
immense  assistance  in  determining  the  varieties  most 
worthy  of  retention  in  catalogues;  and  it  would  also  draw 
the  attention  of  cultivators  to  the  colour  list  in  the  audit,  as 
this  is  certainly  a  list  of  the  very  best  varieties.  The  thanks 
of  the  society  are  due  to  Mr.  Curtis  for  the  exhaustive 
manner  in  which  the  audit  is  prepared.  Your  committee 
would  again  draw  the  attention  of  members  to  the 

"Properties  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 

"  Form.— The  standards  must  be  erect,  waved,  or  only 
slightly  hooded.  The  standard,  wings,  and  keel  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  each  other  as  will  constitute  a  harmonious  and 
well-balanced  flower. 

"  Number  of  blooms  on  a  stem.— No  variety  shall  be  recog- 
nised that  has  not  at  least  three  blooms  on  a  stem,  gracefully 
disposed. 

"  Colour.— Distinct  and  clear  self  colours  are  most  to  be 
desired,  and  therefore  striped,  watered,  and  edged  flowers 
will  not  be  awarded  certificates  of  merit  unless  they  present 
quite  new  and  remarkable  combinations. 

"  Exceptions.— Perfectly  distinct  new  colours,  such  as 
approaching  the  blue  of  Salvia  patens,  the  yellow  of 
Coreopsis  grandiflora.  or  the  scarlet  of  the  zonal  Pelar- 
gonium shall  be  recognised,  even  if  the  variety  shall  fall 
short  of  the  foregoing  properties. 

"Upon  the  completion  of  the  judging  en  the  first  day  of 
the  exhibition,  the  committee  met  to  consider  the  merits  of 
the  new  varieties,  of  which  some  two  or  three  dozen  were 
shown.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Florence 
Molyneux  (Dobbie  and  Co.  and  E.  Molyneux),  Cupid  Her 


Majesty  and  Cupid  Lottie  Eckford  (H.  Cannell  and  Sons), 
Scarlet  Gem,  and^King  Edward  VII.  (Henry  Eckford).  The 
following  varieties  were  highly  commended  :  Cupid  Mrs.  J. 
Chamberlain,  Cupid  Royalty,  Cupid  Captain  of  the  Blues  (H. 
Cannell  and  Suns),  and  Bolton's  Pink  (R.  Bolton).  Mr.  John 
Ingman,  from  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  the  committee  desired  to  see 
again.  The  silver  medal  of  the  society  for  the  finest  novelty 
of  the  year  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Scarlet  Gem, 
which,  although  in  some  cases  having  only  two  blossoms  on 
a  stem,  was  so  remarkable  in  colour  as  to  bring  it  well 
within  the  scope  of  the  last  clause  in  the  '  Properties  of  the 
Sweet  Pea,'  set  forth  above. 

"The  financial  position  of  the  society  is  satisfactray,  for 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  expenses  at  the  show  were 
slightly  higher,  the  balance  at  the  bank  is  rather  higher  than 
last  year.  The  support  given  by  the  trade  was  most 
excellent,  and  your  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  gave  special 
prizes,  as  well  as  to  the  many  friends  who  helped  with 
annual  subscriptions.  The  number  of  members  again 
shows  a  substantial  increase. 

"The  thanks  of  the  society  are  especially  due  to  Mr. 
Charlts  E.  Shea  and  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H..  president, 
for  the  assistance  they  rendered  in  adjudicating  upon  the 
several  splendid  exhibits  contributed  by  the  trade.  Their 
awards  were:  A  large  gold  medal  to  Messrs.  Hobbies, 
Limited,  Dereham  ;  gold  medals  to  Messrs.  C.  W.  Hreadmore. 
Winchester,  and  H.  Cannell  and  Son,  Swanley  ;  silver-gilt 
medals  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothsay,  and  Heiiiy 
Eckford,  Wem  ;  large  silvt  r  medal  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son, 
Shrewsbury;  silver  medal  to  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co., 
Cuggeshall  ;  and  a  small  silver  medal  to  Mr.  J.  Williams, 
Ealing.  Y(nir  thanks  aie  also  due  to  Mr.  Cecil  W.tireen- 
wood  for  invaluable  assistance  rendered  to  thehon.  secretary 
in  the  management  of  the  show,  and  also  to  the  several 
members  of  the  committee  who  acted  as  stewards." 

BALANCE   SHEET,  1903. 

£   s.  d. 

Balance  in  hand 29  19    2 

Subscriptions 75    3    6 

Donations 46  16    0 

Advertisements  in  schedule 15    0 

Hire  of  space 939 

,,     „   bottles 418 

£166    9    1 

Honorarium  to  R.  Dean         5    5    0 

,,  H.  J.Wright 5    5    0 

Prizes  awarded 68  18    0 

Preparation  of  audit 3    3    0 

Assistance  at  show        ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  183 

Hire  of  vases                                                  . .         . .  1  14    9 

Printing,  cards,  ceitificates,  circulars,  &c.         ..  17    1  11 

Hire  of  rooms 2    0    0 

Judges'  fees        8    8    0 

Luncheon  to  committee  and  judges           ..         ..  8  18    3 

Silver  medal        0  14    6 

Advertising                                         . .                    . .  3  10    0 

See's  expenses,  postage,  wires,  petty  cash,  &c. . .  9    9    0 

Bank  charges 049 

Balance  at  bank 30    8    0 

£WJ     9     1 


Examined  as  per  vouchers,  Ac,  and  found  correct, 

C.  W.  Greenwood. 

Mr.  Eckford,  the  famous  Sweet  Pea  raiser,  is  the  new 
president,  and  Mr.  Whitpaine  Nutting  the  new  chairman  of 
committee.  Mr.  H.  J.  Wiight,  3'2,  Dault  Road,  Wandsworth, 
S.W.,  is  the  fcxcellent  secretary. 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  last  of  the  three  annual  exhibitions  of  the  above  society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  display  was  a  comparatively  sa^all  one,  and 
miscellaneous  plants  and  fruit  formed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  it. 

Plants. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants  :  First,  Mr.  W. 
Howe,  gardener  to  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common, 
who  had  a  very  pretty  group,  in  which  Poinsettias  were 
largely  used;  second,  Mr.  Robert Foraier.  Nunhead  Cemetery, 
who  used  Chrysanthemums  almost  exclusively. 

Table  of  flowering,  berried,  and  foliage  plants:  First,  Mr. 
W.  Howe,  with  Begonias,  Poinsettias,  Crotons,  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  Callicarpa  purpurea,  and  other  effective  plants  well 
arranged. 

Cot  Blooms. 

Twenty  Japanese  blooms :  First,  Mr.  J.  Simon,  gardener 
to  W.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Ravenswood,  Bexley,  Kent.  Mrae. 
Carnot,  Henry  Stower.  and  Mr.  E-  Thirkell  were  of  the 
best.  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  The  Gardens,  Ashstead  Paik,  Epsom, 
was  a  very  good  second.  Dorothy  Pywell,  Bessie  Godfrey, 
and  Marquis  Venosta  were  very  good  blooms. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms:  Fust,  Mr.  W.  Jinks,  The 
Gardens,  Knowle  Green  House,  Staines,  Mrs.  W.  H.  White- 
house  and  Mrs.  ^Veek3  being  his  best  blooms  ;  second,  Mr. 
G.  Hunt,  with  Dorothy  Pywell,  very  good  ;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Simon,  The  Gardens,  Ravenswood,  Bexley  Heath. 

Six  Japanese  bkoms  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Jinks,  with  Mrs  W. 
H.  Whitehouse  the  best ;  second,  Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Clark, 
York  Road,  Hitchin  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Shipway,  gardener  to 
R.  C.  Forster,  Esq.,  Sutton,  Suirey. 

Twelve  incurved  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  Ashtead 
Park  Gardens,  with  excellent  flowers,  notably  of  Mile. 
Lucie  Faure,  Frank  Hammond,  May  Bell,  and  The  Egyptian  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Simon,  Bexley  Heath,  with  good  blooms 
also. 

Six  Japanese  blooms :  First,  Mr.  H.  Restell,  gardener  to 
F.  S.  Wigram,  Esq.,  Elston,  Bedfotd,  with  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Whitehouse  and  Florence  Molyneux  veiy  good. 

Six  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums,  any  varieties :  First, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Clark,  York  Road,  Hitchin.     Mrs,  Barklay 


was  the  best  vaseful ;  second,  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Horsey,  Goff's 
Oak.  Cheshunt. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram  was  first  for  six  bunches  of  small- 
flowered  Pompons. 

Twenty-four  bunches  (in  vases)  of  Chtysanthemums  :  First , 
Mr.  G.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  A&htead  Park 
(iardens,  Epsom,  with  Dorothy  Pywell,  Mile.  Lucie  Faure, 
Mnie.  R,  Cadbury,  and  Miss  E.  Seward  among  the  best. 

Twelve  bunches  of  Japanese  blooms  (in  vases):  First, 
Mr.  C  Hunt,  with  Mme.  Carnot  and  Dorothy  Pywell  as  the 
best, 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to  J.  Courtenay,  E-q.,  The 
Whin,  Weybridge,  was  flist  for  six  bunches  of  iaige-floweied 
singles.  Mr.  Pagram  was  also  first  for  six  bunches  of 
small-flowered  singles. 

Six  flowering  Btgonias:  First,  Mr.  Perkins,  The  Gardens, 
Greeidands,  Henley,  with  good  plants;  second,  Mr.  W. 
Howe,  The  Gardens,  Park  Hill. 

Hand-basket  of  Chrysanthemums :  First,  Mrs.  Crosby 
Smith,  Loughborough  Road,  S.W,  ;  second.  Airs.  A.  Taylor, 
East  Finchley,  N. 

Large  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  :  First,  Mr.  V.  Peatell, 
gardener  to  F.  S.  Wigram.  Esq.,  Elston,  Bedfi  rd,  with  a 
handsome  exhibit;  second,  Mr.  Pagram,  gaidener  to  J. 
Courtenay,  Esq. 

Six  Japanese  blooms  (not  less  than  four  varieties) :  First, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Piudden-Clark,  Mrs  J,  C.  Nevill  being  a  splendid 
bloom  ;  second,  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Horsey,  Cheshunt  ;  third, 
Mr.  George  Moorman. 

Mr.  Pagram  was  first  for  a  vase  of  Pompon  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  East  Finchley,  second. 

For  a  large  vase  of  Cbrysantheniums  a  second  prize  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Crosby  Smith,  Loughborough  Road, S.W. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown,  gaidentr  to  R.  Henley,  Esq,,  Langley 
House,  Abbot's  Langley,  was  first  fi  rsix  bunches  of  spidery 
petalled  Chrysanthemums  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram  being  second, 
and  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  5,  Vernon  Ten  ace.  East  Fitjchley,  third. 

Meists.  Clibrans,  Allrincham  and  Manchtster,  had  an 
extenbive  display  of  single  Chrysanthemums  in  many 
attractive  varieties.  Numerous  uinlamed  seedlinps  were 
included,  some  of  them  of  considerable  meiit.  Silver-gilt 
medal. 

Mr.  W.  Peikinp,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith, 
M.P.,  Greeidands,  Henley-on-Thames,  was  given  a  gold 
medal  for  a  collection  of  Begoinas.  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
and  B.  Turnford  Hall  were  splendidly  shown. 

filessrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  dessert  and  cooking  Apple?,  some  of  the  dishes  being 
excellent,  for  instance,  IJraraley's  Seedling,  Loid  Dtrby,  and 
Nelson  Codlin. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  showed  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums.  Interspersed  among  the  i  lants  were 
many  fine  cut  blooms  of  G.  J.  Wsrren.  General  Hutton, 
Countess  of  Ilarrowby,  Mrs.  Mileham,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli, 
and  others.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Hrghgate,  N.,  exhibited  cut 
Citrnations  in  variety.  Included  were  Mrs.  L.  J.  Brooks, 
W.  H.  Cutbush,  Hairy  Fenn,  and  Sir  Hector  Macdonald. 
Silver  medal. 

Mr.  Thomas  Allman,  Rowhill  Nursery,  Wilmington, 
Kent,  showed  a  rich  yellow  seedling,  Allman's  Yellow,  a 
very  striking  colour,  and  the  floweid  freely  produced.  Evi- 
dently a  valuable  variety  for  decoiation.  A  first-class  certi- 
ficate was  given  to  this  Chrysanthemum.  Mr.  Allman  also 
showed  a  proup  of  plants  of  this  variety. 

Mr.  H.  J.Jones,  Rytcroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  exhibited  a 
grand  bank  of  Chrysanthemums  in  great  variety  and  effec- 
tively arranged.  Richly  coloured  autumn  foliage  and  Crotons 
intermixed  added  largely  to  the  effect.  Cut  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums were  also  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  Large  gold 
medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  an 
admirable  lot  of  hardy  fruit,  finely  coloured,  and  well 
preserved.  Messrs  Cannell  also  showed  a  handsome  lot  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums  in  bunches  (gold  mtdal),  as  well  as  a 
display  of  Chiysanthemum  blotuns  in  vaiiety. 

A  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Forster, 
Nunhead  Ctmetery,  S.E.,  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
foliage  and  flowering  plants,  somewhat  stiliHy  arranged. 

filessrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons.  West  Norwood,  obtained  a 
silver-gilt  medal  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  arranged  upon  a  table;  included  weie 
Begonias,  Chrysanthemums,  Crotons,  Palms,  Ferns,  Ac. 

The  Pattisson  Lawn  Boots  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Pattisson, 
1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 


HORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITS  AT  THE  SMITHFIELD 

SHOW. 

There   were  numerous  exhibits  from  nurserymen  at  the 

Smithfteld  Show  held  this  wetk  in  the  Agiicultural  Hall, 

Islington. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had  a  large  and 
strikingly-arranged  stand,  whei eon  were  displajed  Swedes, 
Turnips,  Mangels,  Potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  and 
specimens  of  the  best  agricultural  grasses.  Among  the  Pota- 
toes were  the  following  sterling  varieties:  Epicure,  Snowball, 
Sutton's  Discovery,  and  Supreme.  Sutton's  Pomeranian 
Turnip,  of  immense  size  and  first-rale  quality,  was  a  feature 
among  the  roots.  The  silver  cup,  presented  by  His  Majesty 
the  King  for  the  best  root  crops  in  Berks,  was  on  view  ;  it 
was  won  by  R.  L.  Cotterell,  Esq.,  Ruscombe,  Twyford,  with 
Sutton's  roots. 

Messis.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  near  Stourbridge, 
exhibited  roots  and  vegttables,  farm  and  garden  seeds  in 
great  variety.  Webb's  Invincible  Turnip  was  prominent, 
and  Swedes,  Mangels,  Potatoes,  including  such  good  sorts  as 
Snowdrop,  Duke  of  York,  Abundance,  Woidsley  Pride, 
Stourbridge  Glory,  and  Progress.  Peas,  as,  for  instance, 
Duke  of  Albany,  Defiance,  Gradus,  and  Eclipse  were  all 
finely  shown,  as  well  as  samples  of  Barley,  Wheat,  Oats,  &c. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  showed  samples  of  Potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  agricultural  Grasses  in  variety,  and 
also  specimen  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  Ac. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.    Hi§h  Holborn,  had  an  extensive 
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exhibit  of  agricultural  produce,  as  Swedes,  Turnips, 
Mangels,  Potatoes  in  many  good  varieties.  Carrots,  Onions, 
and  other  veijetables,  samples  of  Grasses,  Ac,  altogether  a 
striking  exhibit.  ,  t,  ^    ■ 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford  and  Peterborough, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples,  and  also  some  Potatoes, 
including  Northern  Star,  priced  at  3s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Messrs.  Fidler  and  Son?,  Reading,  had  a  grand  lot  of 
Potatoes,  comprising  monster  tubers  of  British  Lion,  Fidler's 
Pioneer,  Evergood,  Northern  Star,  and  Up  to  Date.  Other 
good  ones  were  Charles  Fidler,  Empress  Queen,  and  Sutton's 
Discovery. 

Mr.  A.  Findlay,  Markinch,  N.B.,  exhibited  seedling 
Potatoes,  among  which  were  Euby  Queen,  Eighty-fold, 
lip  to  Date,  Empire,  and  others. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  exhibited  a  variety 
of  agricultural  produce,  e.rr.,  their  new  model  Swede, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Potatoes,  Peas  Early  Bird.  Gradus, 
Eclipse,  and  o'hers,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  Apples. 

Messrs.  W.  Home  and  Sons,  Cliffe,  Rochester,  exhibited 
fruit  trees,  and  a  splendid  lot  of  Apples,  Potatoes,  &c. 
were  also  shown  by  them. 

Messrs.  Har.  ison  and  Sons,  Leicester  had  a  display  of 
Swedes,    Mangels,  Kohl    Rabi,   Potatoes,    Onions.    Carrots, 

Messrs.  .Tohn  E.  King  and  Sons,  Reading,  showed  Turnips, 
Mangels,  Potatoes,  Peas,  &c. 

Mr.  Alex  Blatchtord,  Coventry,  exhibited  a  variety  of 
roots  and  vegetables. 

Messrs.  E.  VV.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall,  showed  Swedes, 
Turnips,  P<.>Latoe3,  &c. 

Messrs  W.  Dennis  and  Son,  Kirton,  Lines,  showed  Potatoes 
in  variety. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Fison  and  Co.,  Ipswich,  exhibited  ferti- 
lisers. 

Mr.  W.  Cullingtord,  Walthamstow,  had  on  view  a  variety 
of  garden  nets. 

Messrs.  William  Colchester,  Ipswich,  exhibited  their  well- 
known  fertilisers. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  showed  some  of  the 
excellent  varieties  of  Potatoes  raised  at  Dalmeny  ;  for 
instance,  Evergood,  Dalmeny  Beauty,  Empress  Queen,  and 
others. 

Mr.  Scarlett,  Edinburgh,  showed  Potatoes  in  many  of  the 
best  sorts. 

Messrs.  Garton  and  Co.,  Warrington,  exhibited  general 
agricultural  produce. 

M.  Bonpland.— A  Correction.— By  a  slip 
the  name  of  the  famous  botanist  Bonpland  is  spelt 
Boupland  in  The  Oarden,  December  .'),  page  '289. 

The   Gapdeneps'  Association.— The 

promoters  will  meet  on  Tuesday  next  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor.  We  have  received  many  letters  which 
we  are  unfortunately  compelled  through  pressure 
upon  space  to  hold  over  until  next  week. 

Edinbupgh  Seed  Tpade  Dinnep.— 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh  Seed  Trade 
Assistants  was  held  in  Ferguson  and  Forrester's, 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  recently.  This  is 
the  ninth  dinner  in  connexion  with  the  association, 
and  its  success  augurs  well  for  its  continuance  in 
future  years.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
David  W.  Thomson,  nurseryman,  George  Street, 
who  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  position  in  a  most 
capable  manner.  After  the  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts,  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  City  Parks  and  Gardens,  submitted 
that  of  the  evening,  "  The  Seed  Trade  Assistants.'' 
In  the  course  of  a  most  appropriate  speech  Mr. 
M'Hattie  referred  to  the  importance  to  horticulture 
of  the  work  done  by  the  seed  trade,  and  urged 
upon  the  assistants  the  necessity  of  endeavouring 
to  keep  up  the  progress  made  by  their  predecessors. 
He  also  referred  to  the  advance  in  horticulture 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  to  the 
interest  taken  by  King  Edward  in  it.  A  number 
of  other  toasts  were  given,  one  which  came  in  for 
a  specially  hearty  response  being  that  of  "The 
Nursery  and  Seed  Trade." 

A  Fpench  view  of  the  ppoposed 
National  Potato  Society.— Upon  learning 

of  the  proposal  to  form  a  special  society  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Potato,  Le  J ardin  aa,y a:  "In 
England  they  need  much,  if  the  want  of  this 
special  society  is  really  felt.  We  are  not 
competent  to  deal  with  the  question,  but  in  view 
of  such  a  decentralisation  of  effort,  for  there  are 
special  societies  for  the  Rose,  Carnation,  Chrysan- 
themum, &c.,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  after 
all  it  is  union  or  division  that  makes  strength.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  can  bear  witness  to  the 
continued  efforts  of  the  English  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Potato  culture." 

Old  Scottish  gapdening  letteps.— 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Scottish  History 
Society  in  Edinburgh  it  was  intimated  that, 
included  in  a  forthcoming  volume  of  Miscellanies, 
to  be  issued  by  the  society  to  its  members,  there 


will  appear  a  series  of  quaint  and  instructive  letters 
written  by  Cockburn  of  Ormiston  to  his  gardener. 
They  extend  over  a  considerable  period — Xl'llA'A 
— and' will  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  Scottish 
life  of  the  time,  and  will  give  much  interesting  infor- 
mation about  the  gardening  of  that  period.  In 
the  course  of  a  speech  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery  at  the  meeting  he  threw  out  the  sugges- 
tion, after  having  seen  these  letters  in  proof,  that 
they  were  too  interesting  to  be  included  in  the 
Miscellanies,  and  that  they  should  be  issued  in  a 
separate  form.  Should  Lord  Rosebery's  sugges- 
tion be  carried  out  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book 
may  be  obtainable  by  the  general  public,  and  not 
supplied  only  to  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
History  Society. — S. 

Sheffield  Chpysanthemum  Society. 

This  excellent  society  will  have  a  busy  year  in  19U5. 
Although  the  committee  labour  under  great  diffi- 
culties, especially  with  regard  to  the  charge  (£G0) 
made  for  the  use  of  the  Cutlers'  Hall  for  the  two 
days  of  the  show,  they  are  nevertheless  determined 
not  to  remain  idle.  The  advantages  of  exhibiting 
large  exhibition  blooms  in  vases  have  been  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  they  have  been  quick  to  see  how 
attractive  their  great  autumn  display  may  be  made 
by  adopting  this  newer  and  more  natural  method 
of  displaj'ing  the  beauty  of  the  large  blooms.  A 
thorough  revision  of  the  schedule  is  being  made, 
and  the  latter  will  be  issued  early  in  the  new  year. 
Next  year's  Chrysanthemum  show  will  be  held  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  November  11  and  \'2,  and 
the  judges  appointed  for  the  occasion  are  Messrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,  D.  B.  Crane,  H.  Weeks,  and 
T.  Welch.  Mr.  H.  Willford,  96,  Greenhow 
Street,  Walkley,  Sheffield,  is  the  hon.  secretary, 
and  he  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
schedule  and  give  other  information  on  being 
applied  to.  The  monthly  meetings  of  this  society 
are  well  attended. 

Scottish  Hoptieultupal  Associa- 
tion.— The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  in  Dowell's  Rooms,  George  Street,  I'jdin- 
burgh,  on  the  1st  inst.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance, presided  over  by  the  president,  Mr.  J.  W. 
M'Hattie,  superintendent  of  the  city  parks.  The 
subject  for  the  evening  was  "  The  Hybrid  Strepto- 
carpus  and  its  Culture,"  the  paper  being  by  Mr. 
William  Smale,  Blackford  Park,  Edinburgh.  It 
was  of  a  practical  and  interesting  character,  the 
cultural  details  being  clear  and  valuable.  Cut 
specimens  in  illustration  of  the  paper  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Smale,  who  received  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks  at  the  close.  Exhibits  were  not  so 
numerous  .as  one  frequently  sees,  but  among  them 
were  vases  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Narcissi  from 
Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  florists;  a  fine  variety  of 
Cattleya  labiata  from  Mr.  G.  Wood,  gardener  to 
.J.  Buchanan, Esq.,  Oswald  House,  Edinburgh;  anew 
Potato  from  Messrs,  Davie  and  Co.,  Haddington  ; 
and  a  new  Apple  from  Mr.  Laing.  A  financial 
statement  regarding  the  Chrysanthemum  show  was 
given,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  £1,'2'20  and  the  income  to  £1,257,  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  association  being  thus 
about  £'i1.  The  receipts  at  the  door  were  about 
£110  in  excess  of  those  of  1902.— S. 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Names  of  plants.— B.  T.—\,  Luculia  gratissinia; 
2,  leaf  of  Kubns  laciniatus. 

Namesrof  fpuit.— A"  Namc.—\,  Apple  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  ;  '2,  Wellington  ;  3  and  4,  Too  ripe. 

Dutchman's  pipe  (E.  T.  M.).— The  Dutchman's  pipe 
(Aristolochia  Sipho)  is  so  called  because  the  flower  and  its 
stem  remind  one  of  the  pipe.  It  is  not  sufticiently  grown  ; 
its  flowers  are  not  showy,  but  they  are  attractive  in  a  way 
with  their  dull  yellow  colouring,  streaked  with  purple.  It 
is  deciduous,  quick  in  growth,  and  has  noble  leaves.  No 
climber,  except  the  vine,  has  handsomer  foliage. 

Mahdi  (H.).-The  Mahdi  is  the  name  of  a  fruit  raised 
by  Messrs.  Veitcb  and  Sons  between  the  Blackberry  and  the 
Kaspbeiry  known  as  Belle  de  Fontenay.  We  know  little 
about  it,  but  a  good  fruit  grower  says  :  "  The  fruits  are  very 
good,  and  quite  distinct  from  tliose  of  the  Loganberry  in 
flavour,  being  sweeter  and  more  juicy."  The  raisers  describe 
it  as  piolilic,  and  doubtless  it  will  soon  become  a  standard 
fruit. 


The  Giant  Thrift  (A.  B.).-In  a  warm  place  in  well- 
drained  rockwork  the  Giant  Thrift  easily  makes  itself  at 
home,  though,  as  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  it  is  scarcely 
happy  in  those  parts  of  our  islands  that  have  a  cold  or 
unusually  damp  climate.  The  colour  of  the  wild  plant  is 
much  like  that  of  our  native  Sea  Pink,  but  there  is  a  fine 
white  variety  which  is  rather  the  better  garden  plant.  It 
well  deserves  a  place  in  every  good  rock  garden,  where  even 
before  the  time  of  flowering  the  large  tufts  of  rich  green 
foliage  are  handsome  ttbjects.  It  grows  freely  from  seed 
but  the  seed  of  the  white  cannot  be  depended  on  to  come 
true  to  colour.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  plant  to  divide 
though  division  is  possible  ;  but  it  must  be  done  with  great 
care,  by  a  method  of  careful  dissection  that  shall  allot  to 
each  crown  its  due  portion  of  the  thick  root,  that  in  most 
cases  is  a  single  column,  only  to  be  divided  with  a  sharp 
knife  skilfully  used. 

Gapdening:  as  a  study  (H.  S.).— In  asking  for 
advice  as  to  bow  to  set  about,  as  a  pure  amateur,  the  proper 
study  of  gardening,  you  open  up  a  very  wide  and  compre- 
hensive subject.  The  greatest  gardeners  have  all  been  those 
who  as  boys  started  in  the  very  lowest  grades  of  labour 
washing  pots,  preparing  crocks  for  drainage,  weeding' 
preparing  shreds  for  tree  nailing,  and  many  other  very 
elementary  occupations,  all  of  which,  menial  as  they  may 
seem,  yet  it  is  absolutely  essential  the  gardener  should 
know,  or  otherwise  he  will  not  later  know  how  to  instruct 
others  or  to  tell  whether  rightly  done  or  not.  You  evidently 
wish  to  start  your  study  in  a  more  advanced  form,  yet  if  for 
instance,  you  wish  to  grow  plants  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse  or 
elsewhere,  and  do  not  understand  the  importance  of  havin" 
clean  pots,  of  proper  drainage,  of  suitable  composts  of  the 
rationale  of  watering,  of  warmlh,  nf  ventilation,  of  p'opaga- 
tion  by  seed  sowing,  by  cuttings,  by  layers,  or  other  ways 
how  is  it  possible  to  expect  that  your  efforts  in  plant 
culture  can  he  successful.  You  have  a  large  garden  in  which 
you  would  grow  fruit'/  So  far  north  as  you  are,  yuu  have 
first  to  ascertain  what  kinds  of  fruit  will  do  well  in  the  open 
and  then  what  varieties  of  those  kinds  are  best  for  your 
locality.  That  knowledge  is  best  ascertained  by  local 
enquiry.  Some  fruits  will  do  well  as  bush  or  standard  trees 
in  the  open,  others  will  do  well  only  on  brick  walls-  some 
will  need  warm  or  sunny  borders  ;  some  do  best  iii  more 
open  positions  ;  some  trained  flatwise  as  espaliers  or 
cordons,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  before  you  can  "row  fruit 
successfully  you  must  have  your  ground  well  prepared  by 
trenching  from  20  inches  to  21  inches  deep,  and  that  the 
trees  and  bushes  may  And  in  the  soil  needful  constituents 
mix  with  it  wood  ashes,  old  mortar  or  lime  rubbish' 
soot,  and  bone  dust.  These  are  much  more  desirable 
constituents  than  is  raw  manure,  which  should  be  applied 
only  in  the  form  of  surface-dressings.  You  wcjuld  have 
to  study  the  average  dimensions  of  trees  and  bushes 
when  fully  grown,  and  plant  at  such  distances  as  will 
enable  them  to  fully  develop.  If  you  embark  in  vcetable 
culture,  as  doubtless  you  will,  the  ground  for  it  must  be 
trenched  also,  but  in  that  case  burying  down  plenty  of 
animal  manure  to  make  a  foundation  and  assist  deeprootin" 
You  must  learn  the  best  methods  and  times  of  sowin-  seeds 
of  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  or  other  methods  of 
increase,  such  as  with  Seakale,  Globe  Artichokes,  Rhubarb 
&c.  ;  also  best  times  for  sowing,  distances  apart  thin- 
ning, weeding,  keeping  clean,  storing,  and  so  many  other 
things.  These  things  constitute  essential,  if  elementary 
work.  Still,  an  intelligent  student  having  ground  cati 
acquire  all  this  knowledge  in  time,  especially  after  having 
had  a  few  failures.  The  suggestion  that  you  wi.uld  like  to 
study  scientific  research,  as  applied  to  plant  life  and 
hybridising,  indicates  a  turn  of  mind  of  a  more  ambitious 
nature  than  is  found  in  the  study  of  elementary  gardening 
All  the  same,  even  the  most  advanced  scientifle  study  Ts 
greatly  helped  when  the  student  has  thoroughly  grasped  the 
principles  of  culture  in  relation  to  all  descriplions  of  plant 
life.  To  point  out  all  the  roads  open  for  a  scientific  student 
to  travel  would  be  in  these  pages  impossible.  You  had  best 
obtain  some  books  suitable  for  your  pui  poses  such  as 
"  Gardening  for  Beginners,"  by  E.  T.  Cook,  published  at  this 
ottlce  (12s.  6d.);  "Beckett's  Book  of  Vegetable  Culture" 
may  be  had  of  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree  (3s  Gd  )  • 
"  Wright's  Gold  Medal  Essay  on  Fruit  Culture  "  Cltii  ' I'lvss 
office,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.  (Is.  3d.);  "Botany  for 
Beginners,"  by  Professor  Uenslow,  Stanford,  Londcm  ("s  (id  )• 
"Plant  Life,"  by  Dr.  Masters,  Vinton  and  Co.,  9  New  Bridge 
Street,  E.C.  (2s.  6d  ).  More  advanced  books  can  be  taken 
later  as  study,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  advances  If 
you  become  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
(annual  subscription  oneguinea),  even  if  you  could  notattend 
the  society's  London  meetings  you  would  get  a  copy  of  the 
society's  massive  journal,  issued  about  three  limes  a  year 
and  which  you  would  And  to  contain  a  vast  amount  of  useful 
information.  But  you  have  first  to  master  the  elements  of 
gardening  and  plant  physiology,  and  by  the  time  that  is 
complete  you  will  better  understand  in  what  particular 
direction  you  need  further  guidance  and  assistance. 


TRADE      NOTE. 


Bark's   Bulb    Catalooues. 

The  bulb  catalogues  that  are  issued  hy  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  contain  descriptions  of 
several  novelties  in  Anemones,  Begmiias,  Calochortus  A-c 
as  weM  a>  new  seedling  Daffodils.  The  latter  comprise  the 
white  trumpet  variety,  Peter  Barr,  and  many  others  of 
various  types.  The  value  of  these  catalogues  is  enhanced 
liy  the  cultural  notes  which  are  given,  and  the  alphalielical 
seciuence  of  all  items  renders  them  especially  convenient  for 
reference. 
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THE    NATIONAL    ROSE 
SOCIETY. 

A    Great    Meeting. 


'-r^] 


THURSDAY  in  last  week  wa.s  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  a  red-letter 
day  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Rose  Society.  Probably  the  attend- 
ance at  both  the  annual  meeting 
and  dinner  which  followed  was  larger  than  on 
any  previous  occasion,  and  both  were  presided 
over  by  chairmen  of  e.'cceptionable  ability  and 
tact,  the  fornuT  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  and  the 
latter  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin,  whose  breezy 
good  humour  and  sincerity  made  the  social 
side  of  the  gathering  of  more  than  passing 
importance. 

The  annual  report,  which  is  given  as  fully 
as  space  will  allow,  is  wholesome  reading.  It 
sets  forth  the  e.vtreme  vitality  of  the  society, 
and  Mr.  Shea,  even  in  the  face  of  arguments 
which  in  some  societies  would  have  led  to 
acrimonious  remarks,  had  no  difficulty  in 
preserving  the  good  temper  of  the  large 
gathering  of  members. 

In  his  speech  he  mentioned  that  it  was  cause 
for  great  congratulation  that  the  roll  of 
membership  was  now  over  1,000,  and  the  less 
dependence  that  is  placed  upon  the  takings  at 
the  gate  of  the  various  exhibitions  that  may 
be  held  the  better.  We  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  chairman  that  the  foundation  to  lay  is 
one  of  solid  membership,  and  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  building  up  a  large  and  increasing 
income,  not  from  the  exhibition  returns  solely, 
but  from  the  subscriptions  of  the  Fellows.  No 
one  recognises  this  more  than  Mr.  Mawley,  the 
excellent  boo.  secretary,  whose  quiet,  unselfish, 
and  successful  work  is  bringing  its  just  reward. 
But  we  honestly  think  the  society  will  blunder 
seriously  if  the  provincial  shows  are  to  be 
memories  of  the  past.  These  are  now  in 
abeyance  because  they  did  not  apparently  all 
pay,  and  the  society  is  without  a  reserve  fund 
in  the  event  of  financial  accidents.  It  is 
always  a  mistake  for  societies  and  journals  to 
be  local,  and  there  is  a  danger  of  this  occurring 
when  the  headijuarters  are  in  London.  A 
reserve  fund  is  a  necessity,  and  Mr.  Mawley's 
suggestion  that  one  should  be  established 
should  take  practical  form  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  a  matter  for  the  large  and  influential  com- 
mittee to  consider  during  the  coming  year,  in 
the  hope  of  establishing  at  least  one  provincial 
show  to  remove  an  impression  in  some  quarters 


that  the  society  is  not  sufficiently  "  national " 
in  its  workings  and  influence.  It  must  be  com- 
prehensive in  its  undertakings  if  it  is  to  expand 
and  become  a  greater  power  in  the  world  of 
Howers. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  insisted  upon  this 
in  his  strong  appeal  for  fixing  the  date  of  the 
"Temple  "  show,  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it, 
though  the  description  is  misleading — we  think 
of  the  big  May  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  — not  rurlicr  than  .July  (i.  It 
was  (|uite  refreshing  to  hear  the  arguments  on 
both  sides — a  good-tempered  passage  of  arms 
between  entirely  opposed  parties.  Mr.  Mawley, 
after  Mr.  Pemberton's  remarks,  at  once  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
date  be  fixed  some  time  between  July  .3  and 
.July  iJ.  Then  began  a  series  of  arguments 
from  many  speakers,  one  section  insisting  upon 
the  earlier  date  and  the  other  the  later,  urging 
that  even  July  11  or  \-2  would  not  be  too 
late  to  get  a  really  representative  display. 
As  our  report  shows,  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Pemberton  was  most  acceptable  to  the  meeting, 
and,  we  think,  rightly.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  small  grower  in  fixing  the  earliest 
date  for  holding  the  show  on  July  fi,  and  the 
arguments  brought  forward  were,  to  our  mind, 
sufficiently  convincing.  It  may  appear  strange 
that  a  large  body  of  Rose  growers  should  argue 
for  about  an  hour  over  this  question;  it  was  a 
battle  of  dates,  but  of  course  much  dejiends 
on  even  a  few  days  where  Roses  for  exhibition 
are  concerned,  and  July  6,  or  as  near  that  day 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  show  to  be  held,  will 
please,  we  ho])e,  those  in  both  north  aud 
south. 

A  bright  feature  of  the  forthcoming  schedule 
is  the  autumn  slioiv.  Our  readers  are  pro- 
bably aware  of  the  endeavour  of  this  journal 
to  bring  such  an  event  to  pass,  and  we  feel 
convinced  that  the  September  show  next  year 
in  the  new  Hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  almost  as  interesting,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  annual  tournament  in  the 
Temple  Gardens. 

The  Rose  garden  in  autumn  is  a  feast  of 
beauty.  There  are  late  blooms  from  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  wondrous  colouring 
and  firmness  of  petal  from  the  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas,  and  clustering  of  flowers  from 
the  always- welcome  Chinas.  It  should  there- 
fore prove  a  competitive  display  of  rare 
interest  with  trade  groups  of  Roses  that  are 
never  seen  except  at  miscellaneous  shows  such 
as  in  the  Drill  Hall,  and  occasionally  else- 
where. 


The  meetings  were  so  enthusiastic  and 
characterised  by  so  evident  an  earnestness 
that  the  officers  of  the  society  should  feel 
(luite  comfortable  about  the  future.  Only 
the  salient  points  can  be  touched  upon  here, 
and  for  details  we  refer  to  the  report.  The 
chairman  at  the  dinner  warmly  welcomed  the 
successes  of  the  British  rosarians  in  raising 
seedlings  of  proved  merit.  We  have  no  desire 
to  detract  from  the  successes  of  our  French 
friends  in  the  raising  of  new  Roses.  All 
honour  to  the  great  Continental  ro.sarians  who 
have  given  to  the  world  varieties  which  are 
now  the  pride  of  our  gardens,  and  will  be 
of  those  of  generations  to  come,  but  the 
successes  of  Alex.  Dickson,  W.  Paul,  G.  Paul, 
Cooling,  and  others  reveal  the  strength  of 
our  determination  not  to  be  outclassed  in  the 
work  of  hybridisation.  The  raising  of  new 
Roses  by  our  nurserymen  has  marked  a 
distinct  era  in  the  history  of  the  Ro.se  in  this 
country. 

Warm  tributes  of  praise  for  the  work  that 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  society  were 
received  from  its  aged  president.  Dean  Hole, 
and  from  the  Rev.  H.  D'ombrain,  at  one  time 
co-secretary  with  ilr.  Mawley  and  founder  of 
the  society.  The  National  Itose  Society  should 
have  a  great  year  before  it,  and  we  re-echo  the 
anxious  desire  of  Mr.  Mawley  that  the  next 
e.xhibition  in  the  Temple  Gardens  will  prove  a 
success,  not  only  pictorially  and  from  the 
exhibitors'  standpoint,  but  financially  also. 

A  member  of  the  society  gets  the  full  guinea's 
worth  for  the  privilege.  The  little  books 
issued  upon  various  aspects  of  Rose  culture 
are  of  the  greatest  pos.sible  help  to  beginners, 
and  even  to  those  that  have  advanced  some- 
what in  the  mysteries  of  the  exhibitor's  art, 
thus  the  society  is  making  firmer  still  its  claim 
to  be  what  it  really  is,  "  National  "  ;  not  only 
•so,  but  it  is  viril3  and  managed  by  men  who, 
as  at  the  meeting  recently  held,  can  argue  even 
hotly  without  personal  difl'erences.  When  a 
society  goes  forward  with  disinterested  motives 
as  its  propelling  power,  it  must  become  an 
organisation  of  widening  influence  and 
increasing  usefulness. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

December  30. — Meeting  at  the  Hotel  Windsor 
to  discuss  proposal  to  form  National  Potato 
Society. 

January  5. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting,  12  p.m. 
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A  National  Potato  Society.— In  view 

of  the  enormous  advance  in  tlie  price  of  Potatoes 
this  season,  heavy  losses  from  disease,  and  the 
importance  of  the  crop,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
establish  a  National  Potato  Society.  A  public 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  North  Room,  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday,  the  30th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  to  discuss 
the  matter  fully. 

Fruit    growing    in    Pepthsliire.— 

Disastrous  as  has  been  the  past  season  for  fruit 
culture  as  a  rule,  in  the  Blairgowrie  district  the 
growers  have  been  more  favoured  with  some  crops 
than  their  rivals  in  the  south.  A  considerable 
addition  to  the  fruit  crops  of  the  district  is  in 
contemplation  by  a  new  company  which  was 
recently  formed,  and  which  has  already  begun 
operations  on  the  lands  they  have  purchased. 
These  are  the  farms  of  Prumellie  and  Wester 
Essend}',  extending  to  about  4011  acres.  Although 
other  produce  will  be  raised,  the  main  object  of 
the  Blair  Estate  Company — the  title  of  the 
company — is  fruitgrowing. — S. 

MP.  George  Nicholson,  F.L.S.— The 

129th  volume  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  is  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Nicholson,  formerly  curator  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  writes  thus  : — 
"  Dear  Mr.  Nicholson,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
dedicate  to  you  a  volume  (CXXIXth)  of  the 
Botanical  Maga-ine,  a  work  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  you  for  so  many  years  took  an  active  part, 
especially  in  selecting  for  illustration  in  its  pages 
subjects  of  botanical  interest  from  amongst  the 
treasures  under  your  supervision  in  the  Royal 
Gardens.  I  would  further  wish  you  to  regard  it 
as  a  memorial  of  our  official  co-operation  in  the 
management  of  those  gardens  for  upwards  of  twelve 
years,  a  period  to  which  I  look  back  with  unalloyed 
pleasure,  and  also  as  a  tribute  to  the  high  value 
of  3our  special  labours  in  dendrology,  and  as  the 
author  of  the  'Dictionary  of  Gardening.'  Believe 
me,  very  sincerely  yours,  Jos.  D.  Hooker." 

RubUS  rOSSefoliUS. — The  illustration  and 
account  of  the  so-called  "  Strawberry-Raspberry," 
published  in  The   Garden  last   week,   are  most 
interesting.     Mr.  Rehder  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
is  a  careful  botanist,  and  his  opinion  with  regard  to 
this  plant  is  entitled  to  respect,  as  also  is  that  of 
Dr.    Focke,  who  described   this    Rubus   as  a  new 
species  under  the  name  of  illecebrosus.     But  the 
genus  Rubus  is  notoriously  difficult,  and  botanists 
agree  to  differ  with  regard  to  what  are  species  and 
what   are   only  forms  or  varieties.     For  example, 
the  common  Blackberry  (R.  fruticosus)  presents  so 
many   forms    that    the    late   Professor   Babington 
separated     them'  into    forty-five    distinct    species. 
Hooker  ("  Student's  Flora,"  second  edition)  recog- 
nises   twenty-one    of    them    as    sub-species ;    and 
Bentham,  in  his  "Britisli  Flora,"  recognises  only  five 
varieties.      Continental    botanists   are    equally   at 
variance  with  each  other  as  to   the   species  of  this 
genus.     I  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  difficult  it  is  to  decide  the  question  asked  by 
"A.  P.  H."  with  respect  to  the  botanical  name  of 
the  Strawberry-Raspberry.     A  comparison  of  the 
illustration  in    The   Garden   last  week  with    the 
figure  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6,670,  reveals 
some  slight  differences  between  the  two  plants,  but 
there  are  much    greater   differences    hetween    the 
forms  of  R.  ros;ufolius  in  the  Kew  herbarium.     "It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  a  plant  so  widely  distri- 
buted, so  long  and  well  known  botanieally,  rejoicing 
in    eleven    specific    namex,    and    well    adapted    for 
ornamenting  a  conservatory,  should  be  seldom  met 
with  under  cultivation."     This  statement  was  made 
by  Sir  Joseph   Hooker   in    1887,  who  also  wrote  : 
"  As  a  species    R.    rosajfolius  is   not   likely  to  be 
confounded  with  any  other."     I  have  known   the 
plant   over    twenty    years   at    Kew,    where    it   is 
grown  in  a  warm  house,  and  where  it  has  always 
been   killed  by  cold   in  winter  when  tried  out  of 
doors.     Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says  it  is  an  undoubted 
native  of  the  Himalaya,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Java, 
China,  and  .Japan,  and    that  it  is  naturalised  and 
cultivated    in    the   tropics   and    warm,    temperate 
regions.     It  is  does  not  occur  anywhere  in  temperate 
climates,   so  that  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  too 
tender  to  stand  the   climate  of  this  country.     If, 
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is  so  hardy  as  to  be  "  very  valuable  for  covert 
planting  "  in  this  country,  it  is  an  exceptionally 
hardy  form  of  R.  rostefolius.  The  name  Strawberry- 
Raspberry  is  an  absurd  one  ;  a  much  better  name 
is  that  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  West  Indies, 
viz  ,  Red-berry. — W.  Watson,  Kiw. 

I  forbear  to  use  the  all  too  common  title  given  to 
this  dwarf  member  of  the  Rubus  family,  because 
mv  object  in  writing  is  to  protest  against  its  use  at 
all.  To  describe  it  or  to  term  it  Strawberry- 
Raspberry  when  it  has  not  the  slightest  connexion 
with  these  two  favourite  fruits  is  grossly  misleading. 
I  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  note  that  in  his 
admirable  description  of  the  shrub  your  corre- 
spondent, "A.  P.  H.,"  still  used  the  common  and 
misleading  title.  Cannot  editors  of  gardening 
papers  be  induced  to  suppress  a  term  that,  because 
it  is  even  innocently  used,  does  lead  many  who 
know  no  better  to  think  the  plant  is  really  a 
product  of  the  two  fruits  named  V  Whilst  it  makes 
excellent  undergrowth  or  cover,  its  fruits,  though 
pretty,  are  so  entirely  worthless  that  it  is  not 
worth  referrinET  to  in  any  way  as  an  edible 
fruit.  "  A.  P.  H."  thinks  when  put  into  commerce 
in  America  the  false  name  attached  helps  to 
deceive  purchasers.  Certainly  the  English  Press 
cannot  wish  to  be  associated  with  that  deception. 
—A.  D. 

Children's  bulb-grrowing  compe- 
tition in  Dundee.— Notwithstanding  some 
criticism  recently  directed  against  the  children's 
bulb-growing  competition  in  Dundee,  the  annual 
distribution  of  bulbs  to  the  children  has  again 
taken  place,  and  the  demand  experienced  for  them 
shows  that  there  is  little  or  no  falling  off  in  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  No  fewer  than  1.800 
children  have  received  bulbs  and  plants,  a  number 
about  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  and  showing  a 
"ratifying  appreciation  of  the  offer  made  by  the 
promoters.  The  difficulty  of  the  supply  of  soil  is 
surmounted  by  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  leaf- 
soil,  the  supply  recjuired  being  no  less  than  ten 
tons,  which  is  obtained  on  application  to  Mr. 
Montgomery,  the  caretaker  of  the  Dudhope  Park, 
Dundee.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  move- 
ment have  observed  with  pleasure  the  number  of 
children  who  found  their  way  to  Dudhope  Park 
with  pots  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  in  which  to 
procure  the  soil  for  their  bulbs,  many  of  them 
coming  from  the  worst  slums  of  the  town.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  the  flowers  ameliorate  the 
lot  of  many  of  the  people,  but,  at  all  events,  they 
must  have  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  The  movement  originated 
with  the  Dundee  School  Board  some  years  ago, 
its  inception  being  due  to  Mrs.  Carlaw  Martin. 

Horticulture  at  Edinburgh  Cattle 

Show. — At  the  Scottish  National  Fat  Stock 
Show,  held  in  Edinburgh  last  week,  there  was  a 
remarkably  fine  collection  of  roots,  far  superior 
to  what  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
character  of  the  season.  It  was  voted  a  notable 
feature  of  the  show  that  every  prize  in  the  open 
competition  for  purple-top  and  sulphate  Swedes 
was  carried  off  bv  roots  grown  from  the  "Spring- 
wood"  seed  of  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso. 
Cabbages  were  a  really  excellent  show,  while  I'ota- 
toes,  though  not  numerous,  were  of  good  quality. 
The  root  and  seed  merchants  displayed  their  goods 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Market,  and  the  artistic 
manner  in  which  their  stands  were  arranged  was 
the  subject  of  congratulatory  remark.  Among  the 
more  prominent  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Laing  .and 
Mather,  Kelso  ;  Messrs.  Gartons,  Limited,  War- 
rington ;  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading  ; 
Messrs.  E  Iward  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge; 
Mr.  William  Watt,  Cupar  and  Perth  ;  Messrs. 
.loseph  Thorley,  Limited,  London  ;  and  Messrs. 
John  Armstrong  and  Co.,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh. 

Ruellia   macrantha.  —  As  far  back  as 

November  25,  18il(»,  The  Garden  said  of  Ruellia 
macrantha  "  this  is  to  a  great  extent  a  neglected 
plant,"  and  the  words  seem  as  true  to-day  as  they 
were  then.  Within  a  couple  of  days,  however,  I 
saw  the  plant  recently  in  full  bloom,  both  in  the 
public  gardens  of  Caniphill  (t^Jueen's  Park),  Glas- 
gow, and  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh, 
Yet  there  are  few  gardens  where  it  is  to  be   met 


November  are  precious  indeed  for  those  who  have 
sufficient  glass  accommodation.  Although  there 
were  many  good  plants  in  bloom  in  the  admirably 
kept  houses  at  Caniphill,  few  were  more  striking 
than  the  Ruellia.  It  requites  warm  greenhouse  or 
stove  cultivation  to  do  it  justice,  and  the  modii-i 
operandi  of  propagation  is  to  strike  the  cuttings  in 
a  slight  bottom-heat.  When  struck  they  may  then 
be  grown  on  in  the  stove  with  plenty  of  air  and 
light.  The  young  plants  should  be  frequently 
pinched  to  cause  them  to  become  of  a  branching 
liabit.  The  flowers,  which  are  a  bright  rosy  purple, 
are  like  those  of  Inoarvillea  (Jlgie  in  general  appear- 
ance, and  are  produced  in  bunches  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  Ruellia  macrantha,  which  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Aoanthacea;.  comes  from  Brazil, 
and  was  introduced  in  1883.  — S.  A. 

National  Gardeners'  Association. 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  head  gardeners  was 
held  in  the  room  of  the  Horticultural  Club  (by 
kind  permission)  on  Tuesday  last,  to  consider  pro- 
posals to  form  an  association  as  above.  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  V.M.H.,  was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
A.  Dean  acted  as  secretary.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers 
of  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  gave  the  meeting 
full  details  as  to  his  reasons  for  proposing  the 
formation  of  an  association,  specially  desiring  to 
elevate  the  gardener's  status  socially,  and  that  of 
young  gardeners  both  intellectually  and  profession- 
ally. His  very  interesting  speech  was  followed  by 
others  of  exceeding  interest  and  value  from  Mr. 
Mclndoe,  Mr.  G.  Norman,  Mr.  C.  J.  Fielder, 
Mr.  J.  Willard,  Mr.  W.  Howe,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
.Jaques,  the  chairman,  and  others.  All  emphasised 
the  existing  evil  of  overcrowding  in  the  profession, 
the  need  for  some  severer  tests  than  now  exist  for 
young  gardeners,  and  the  avoidance  of  anything 
similar  to  trade  unionism.  L^ltimately  a  small 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  scheme  and 
submit  the  same  to  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be 
held  in  February  next. 

National  Dahlia  Society.    The  annual 

general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last  in  the  Hotel  Windsor.  The  report  and 
financial  statement  were  considered  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  There  is  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£17  ils.  7>t\.  It  was  resolved  that  the  society 
consist  of  Fellows  paying  £1  Is.,  Associates  paying 
lOs.  (id.,  and  Members  paying  5s.  The  resolution 
was  proposed,  as  the  report  says,  because  of  the 
"  growing  temlency  of  members  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  minimum  subscription  qualifying  member- 
ship." Mr.  Mawley,  who  presided,  said  that 
although  they  were  unable  to  make  teims  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  their  exhibition  in 
the  new  Horticultural  Hall,  they  were  still  the 
best  of  friends.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
had  formerly  been  very  good  to  them.  Although  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  for  nineteen  years  had 
given  them  £50  to  hold  the  Dahlia  show  there,  for 
next  year  they  have  otfer'ed  but  £20.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  "  Official  Catalogue  and  Culture 
Guide"  (a  copy  of  which  is  presented  to  each 
member)  as  doing  much  good,  and  Mr.  Tulloch  and 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson  were  congratulated  upon  its 
compilation.  There  were  three  vacancies  on  the 
committee,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Messrs. 
Henshaw,  (j.  Humphries,  and  F.  W.  Fellowes. 
Messrs.  F.  G.  Oliver,  S.  G.  Humphries,  and 
C.  O»niond  were  elected  in  their  places.  All  the 
other  officers  were  re-elected,  and  the  services  of 
Mr.  P.  W.  Tulloch,  the  hon.  secretary,  came  in 
for  much  praise. 

The  Rev.  T.  R.  R.  Stebbing,  F.R.S., 

has  been  elected  zoological  secretary  and  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  succession 
to  Professor  G.  B.  Howes,  F.  R.S. ,  who  has  had  to 
retire  on  account  of  ill-health. 

International  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition at  Turin. — This  will  be  opened  on 
May  10,  1904,  and  will  be  closed  on  May  25.  From 
this  date  till  the  end  of  the  month  the  plants  and 
other  exhibits  will  be  sold  by  auction.  Several 
intending  exhibitors,  particularly  those  abroad, 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  begin  planting  after 
February  or  March,  we  hope  by  then  that  the 
enclosure  will  be  ready,  and,  if  the  Piedmont 
climate  permits,  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent 


therefore,  the  plant  called   Strawberry-Raspberry  ^  with,    though    flowers    of    its   class   to   bloom    in    their  wishes  being  carried  out. 
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Parks  of  New  York.— The  city  of  New 

York  has  over  eighty  parks,  ranging  in  size  from 
1  acre  to  over  1,7U0  acres.  The  largest  is  Pelham 
Bay  Park,  near  City  Island,  with  1,756  acres. 
The  others  are  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  with  l.l.Si 
acres ;  Central  Park,  843  acres ;  Bronx  Park, 
660  acres  ;  and  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  516  acres, 
besides  other  smaller  parks  and  breathing  spots, 
making  a  total  of  nearly  7,O0U  acres. 

Pea  Essex  Rival.  —  This  variety  was 
raised  bj'  that  noted  amateur  horticulturist  Mr.  G. 
Hobday  of  Romford,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost 
cultivators  of  high-class  vegetables.  He  kindly 
sent  me  a  small  packet  to  grow  last  spring,  and  it 
certainly  proved  to  be  all  that  he  claimed  for  it. 
It  grew  to  a  height  of  .")  feet,  has  a  splendid  consti- 
tution, is  of  handsome  appearance,  and  the  quality 
is  excellent.  It  is  a  splendid  exhibition  variety, 
the  pods  being  large  and  well  filled,  many  con- 
taining ten  or  eleven  Peas.  It  is  a  mid-season 
variety,  and  suitable  for  August.  I  have  not  heard 
if  it  is  to  be  put  on  the  market  this  year,  but 
should  this  be  the  case  I  would  advise  all  who  are 
on  the  look  out  for  novelties  to  make  a  note  of 
it  and  obtain  it,  as  I  feel  sure  it  cannot  fail  to 
please.  It  should  be  sown  thinly,  being  a  very 
robust  grower. 

Well-appanged  vegetable  ex- 
hibits.— Vegetables,  when  tastefully  set  up, 
form  such  a  pleasing  feature  at  our  leading  exhi- 
bitions that  every  inducement  should  be  offered  to 
exhibitors  generally  to  improve  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  present  method  of  staging.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  we  all  have  much  to  learn  in  this  respect, 
and  to  accomplish  this  object  I  should  much  like 
to  see  prizes  ottered  at  our  horticultural  shows  for 
collections  of  a  stated  number  of  dishes  and 
specimens  of  each,  the  leading  features  to  be 
quality  and  effective  arrangement.  I  have  always 
considered  that  the  encouragement  given  to  vege- 
tables at  most  of  our  exhibitions  is  far  too  meagre, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  good  vegetables 
form  one  of  the  most  important  necessaries  of  life, 
and  I  venture  to  say  when  substantial  prizes  are 
offered,  and  our  leading  exhibitors  enter  into 
friendly  rivalry,  high-class  vegetables  well  arranged 
form  one  of  the  most  important  items  at  any  show. 
Many  are  under  the  impression  that  the  expenses 
connected  with  exhibiting  vegetables  are  very 
small,  but  I  can  assure  my  readers  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  unless  substantia!  prizes  are  offered  even 
with  the  most  successful  there  is  little  nett  gain. 
Frequently  the  difl'erence  between  the  value  of  the 
first  and  second  prizes  is  too  much.  In  some 
instances  I  have  known  only  a  few  points  dividing 
the  leading  collection,  and  the  prize-money  being 
only  just  one-half — for  instance,  first  prize  £l(i, 
second  prize  to.  The  division  of  prizes  should 
certainly,  in  ni}'  opinion,  be  mure  fairly  equalised, 
as  the  societies  or  donors  of  special  prizes  are 
always  protected  by  the  judges  having  the  power 
to  withhold,  making  awards  when  the  exhibits  are 
not  worthy  of  them. — E.  Beckett. 

The  California  Privet  as  a  hedg-e 

plant. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  plant  was 
killed  to  the  ground  last  winter  in  some  parts  of 
New  Kngland,  the  subject  has  recently  been 
discussed  in  a  bulletin  of  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Park  Superintendents.  The  following 
comments  are  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Pettigrew  of  Boston: 
"  In  this  district  California  Privet  is  either 
killed  or  pretty  well  cut  to  the  ground.  It 
is  probable  that  the  early  and  severe  cold  in 
December  of  last  year  was  too  severe  for  the  not 
thoroughly  ripened  wood,  or  it  may  be  that  Nature, 
feeling  outraged  at  the  misuse  of  the  plant,  swept 
it  away  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  In  any 
event,  a  lesson  has  been  ruthlessly  taught,  and  it 
will  be  well  if  we  profit  by  it.  Why  such  a  stiff, 
unnatural-looking  plant  should  be  selected  for 
hedges  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  seeing  that  plenty 
of  better  material  is  available,  even  among  the 
privets.  L.  Ibota  and  vulgaris  are  handsomer  and 
hardier,  and  would  make  a  hedge  of  softer  outline 
than  L.  ovalifolium.  Then  we  have  the  Thorns, 
Cratijegus  Crus-galli,  C.  mollis,  C.  tomentosa,  and 
C.  coccinea,  which  make  good  hedge  plants.  What 
is  prettier  than  Japan  Barberry  (Berberis  Thun- 
bergii)  for  low  hedges  'i    Or  Berberis  vulgaris  for 


taller  work?  The  Buckthorn  (Rhamnus  cathar- 
ticus)andRhamnusFrangula  make  excellenthedges, 
as  do  Beeches  and  Hornbeams.  California  Privet  is 
fast  growing  and  easy  of  propagation,  and  it  is 
possible  these  qualities  alone  have  been  the  reasons 
for  its  being  pushed  by  nurserymen  for  hedge  pur- 
poses. Let  us  hope  that  its  day  is  over,  and  that  the 
orthodox  hedge  of  California  Privet  will  not  in 
future  occupy  the  front  of  the  stage,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past." 

Reinwardtia    tetragyna.  —  Several 

groups  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  at  the  present 
lime  (the  5lh  inst. )  are  made  up  largely  of  this 
plant.  The  species  is  an  old  favourite  in  gardens, 
but  is  often  grown  in  too  hot  and  dry  an  atmos- 
phere, by  which  means  it  is  exposed  to  bad  attacks 
of  red  spider,  which  injure  and  disfigure  the 
foliage,  causing  it  to  drop  before  the  flowering 
time.  The  plants  at  Kew  are  in  5-inch  and  6-inch 
pots,  and  are  well  branched,  many  having  forty  or 
more  flowers  open  at  once.  In  the  same  house 
there  is  a  group  of  R.  trigyna,  a  species  which  is 
often  confused  with  the  above.  Seen  side  by  side 
various  differences  may  be  noted,  including  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  that  of  the  latter  being  of  a 
much  deeper  yellow  than  the  former.  Both  are 
Indian  plants,  and  have  long  been  in  cultivation. 
— W.  1). 

Cooper's  Black  Grape.— Is  it  absolutely 

certain  that  this  very  handsome  Grape  is  identical 
with  Gros  Maroc?  Mr.  Cole  of  Swallowfield  Park 
showed  bunches  as  Cooper's  Black  in  admirable 
condition  the  other  day  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  no 
one  seemed  certain  as  to  whether  the  variety  was 
identical  with  Gros  Maroc  or  not.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  from  Mr.  Cole  whether  he  has 
grown  both  under  name,  as  only  by  such  test  can 
the  matter  be  settled.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
whilst  that  Vine  authority,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  was 
content  to  say  in  his  book  on  "Vine  Culture": 
"  Cooper's  Black  greatly  resembles  Gros  Maroc  if 
it  be  not  identical  with  that  variety " — a  very 
indefinite  statement — the  Shrewsbury  show  execu- 
tive say  that  it  is,  and  will  not  allow  both  to  be 
shown  in  the  same  collection.  Cannot  the  matter 
be  satisfactorily  cleared  up  ?  Some  growers  I 
believe  have  called  the  oval-shaped  berried  form 
Gros  Maroc  and  the  round  one  Cooper's  Black. 
The  berries  on  Mr.  Cole's  bunches  were  quite 
round,  and  the  bunches  rather  more  tapering  than 
those  of  Gros  Maroc  usually  are. — A.  I). 

Pear    fruits    out   of   season.— The 

following  note  occurs  in  a  German  gardening 
journal  :  "  From  a  pj'ramid  Pear  tree  of  the 
variety  General  Todtleben  I  gathered  early  in 
November  a  belated  crop  of  fruit,  which  had 
resulted  from  a  second  bloom  of  May  and  .lune, 
the  first  one  in  April  having  been  entirely 
killed  b}'  frost.  The  fruits  produced  from  this 
second  bloom  were  only  half  the  normal  size, 
and  the  flesh,  too,  was  not  of  the  usual  reddish 
yellow  colour,  but  was  greenish  white.  It  had, 
however,  a  most  agreeable  flavour,  not  usual  to 
the  variety.  It  reminded  me  more  of  the  taste 
of  some  fine  Butter  Pear.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  to  me,  however,  was  the  entire  absence 
of  pips  and  core,  not  even  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
formation  of  a  core  being  present  in  any  of  the  fruits 
I  had  examined  for  the  purpose.  Has  anyone  else 
observed  this  phenomenon  before?" — E.  H., 
P/aiieijij. 

Is  the  Capsicum  a  berried  plant? 

The  reply  to  Mr.  R.  Dean's  query  is,  to  my  mind, 
"  Undoubtedly,"  and  it  is  a  puzzle  to  me  on  what 
grounds  his  opinion  to  that  effect  could  as  a  matter 
of  definition  have  been  overruled  by  other  judges. 
The  definiton  of  a  berry  in  my  dictionary  (Ogilvie's) 
is  "a  succulent  or  pulpy  fruit  containing  naked 
seed,"  which,  though  defeotive  in  so  far  as  it  would 
exclude  such  fruits  as  Strawberries,  whose  seeds  are 
exserted,  certainly  covers  Capsicums,  and  since 
one  member  of  the  same  family,  Solanum 
capsicastruni,  was  admitted  as  a  berried  plant,  the 
merely  different  shape  of  a  precisely  similarly 
constituted  fruit  on  another  species  should  not 
logically  disqualify  it.  If  shape  alone  did  so  it 
would  disqualify  the  Strawberry  as  a  berry,  for 
many  Capsicums  are  similarly  shaped.  This 
consideration,  however,  is  perhaps  a  little  beside 


the  mark,  since  in  the  ease  in  question,  ornamental 
plants,  and  not  fruits  per  se  were  concerned  ;  but 
this  only  aggravates  the  matter  from  the  logical 
point  of  view,  since  the  larger  Capsicums  with 
their  rich  colouring  are  very  ornamental  indeed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  draw  the  line.  The  berry  of  the 
admitted  Solanum  capsicastruni  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  small  Tomato,  but  it  is  clear  that, 
however  logical  the  deduction  might  be,  ih.at  true 
Tomatoes  should  therefore  be  admitted  as  berried 
plants,  it  simply  would  not  work,  and  hence  we 
see  that  the  far  greater  size  of  the  Capsicum  fruits 
might  well  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  minds 
of  Mr.  Dean's  opponents  instead  of  the  general 
definition  of  a  berry.  In  short,  the  idea  of  a  berry 
implies  a  limitation  in  size,  and  it  is  obviously  on 
this  point  that  the  "doctors  "  differed. — C.  T.D. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion.— The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  in  the  Technical  Institute,  Dundee,  on 
the  ."Wth  ult. ,  Mr.  D.  Storrie  presiding  over  a  large 
attendance  of  members.  The  lecturer  for  the 
evening,  Mr.  M.  Anderson,  gave  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture  on  "  The  Rural  Life  of 
Scotland  in  the  Olden  Times."  Mr.  Anderson 
compared,  largely  to  the  advantage  of  the  present, 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  olden  times 
with  those  of  the  present  da3'.  He  traced  in  a 
most  interesting  way  the  rise  of  horticulture  in 
Scotland,  attributing  much  of  its  progress  to  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  loom  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  this  industry  enabling  many 
of  the  poorer  classes  to  cultivate  their  gardens.  A 
number  of  limelight  views  illustrated  the  lecture, 
which  was  one  of  the  best  given  in  connexion  with 
the  association.  The  vote  of  thanks  was  enthu- 
siastically given. 

The  Home  Gardening  Association, 

Cleveland. — The  magnificent  results  achieved 
by  the  public  school  children  of  Cleveland,  O. ,  in 
their  recent  "  flower  shows,"  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Home  Gardening  Association,  are  worth}'  of 
permanent  record  and  emulation.  The  good  work 
carried  on  among  the  children  by  this  Cleveland 
association  has  been  referred  to  in  these  columns 
on  other  occasions,  and  it  is  decidedly  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  promises  heretofore  held  out  are 
being  justified  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Last  year  the  total  number 
of  school  flower  shows  did  not  exceed  eight,  while 
this  year  twenty-four  schools  entered  the  competi- 
tion for  prizes,  being  one-third  of  the  number  of 
grade  schools  of  the  city,  and,  besides,  upwards  of 
thirty  schools  held  flower  shows  without  entering 
the  contest.  Comparing  the  shows  of  this  year 
with  those  of  last,  there  was  a  decided  advance  in 
taste,  both  in  selection  and  arrangement,  and 
there  was  an  evident  appreciation  of  the  object  of 
the  association  to  encourage  a  love  of  flowers  and 
natural  beauty  in  the  minds  of  the  3'oung.  Not 
only  was  there  a  sincere  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
the  schools  and  teachers  in  the  shows,  but  public 
interest  is  being  thoroughly  aroused,  and  large 
numbers  of  visitors  were  present  to  enjoy  the 
floral  displays  and  to  give  encouragement  by  their 
attendance.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a  vast 
amount  of  permanent  good  has  been  implanted  in 
the  lives  and  characters  of  these  coming  citizens, 
which  is  already  reacting  in  their  homes,  as  it  will 
continue  to  react  in  all  the  phases  of  their  careers 
hereafter. — Pay-i:  and  Cemetery,  Cliieago. 

The  autumn  bloom  of  Auricula, 
Polyanthus,  and    Primrose.— I   have 

scarcely  ever  before  observed  the  Pol3'anthus  and 
Primrose  to  (lower  with  such  prodigality  as  during 
the  present  autumn.  It  has  even  been  noticed  that 
the  common  j'ellow  Primrose  of  the  fields,  which 
does  not  usually  bloom  to  any  extent  in  autumn, 
has  flowered  profusel}'.  It  is  a  "primulaceous" 
habit  with  the  Auricula,  Polyanthus,  and  Primrose 
to  bloom  in  the  autumn,  but  not  nearly  to  the 
extent  I  have  noticed  this  season.  I  attribute  the 
unusual  degree  of  autumn  bloom  to  the  fact  that  the 
plants  have  bad  no  resting  time  during  1903,  such 
as  they  experience  during  the  hot,  drying  days  of 
.July  and  August.  Theygrewall  the  summer  through, 
forming  a  dense  leafage  and  storing  up  force  which 
has  largely  expended  itself  upon  autumn  bloom. 
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and  put  in  peril  the  prospect  of  a  good  head  of 
bloom  in  spring.  The  double  varieties  of  the 
Primrose  and  such  abnormal  forms  as  Jack-in-the- 
Green  and  those  allied  to  it  have  bloomed  also. 
In  order  to  check  this  flood  of  autumn  bloom,  and 
with  an  eye  to  a  possible  }ield  of  seed  in  early 
summer,  I  have  lifted  and  replanted  a  large 
number  of  my  choicest  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses, 
and  the  process  has  resulted  in  a  sensible  check  on 
this  unwonted  floriferousness.  Really,  it  is  a 
genuine  cause  for  regret  to  witness  so  much  floral 
beauty  wrecked  by  autumn  rains  and  frosts,  and 
splashed  with  particles  of  mud.  Some  yellow 
Auriculas,  and  especially  Cdltic  King,  which  I 
have  in  the  open  ground,  have  flowered  much 
more  freely  than  the  strong^'r  plants  of  alpine 
varieties.  But  in  the  case  of  plants  in  pots  under 
glass  few  of  my  show  and  alpine  varieties  have 
bloomed  this  autumn.  One  would  much  rather 
they  did  not  do  so,  but  reserve  their  force  for  the 
spring  months,  when  the  character  of  the  bloom  is 
much  more  reliable. — R.  Dean. 

Bpougrhty   Feppy    Horticultupal 

Association.— The  sixth  lecture  of  the 
season's  course  was  given  in  the  Grove  Academy, 
Broughty  Ferry,  on  the  iiid  inst.,  Mr.  Christison 
occupying  the  chair.  The  lecturer  of  the  evening 
was  Mr.  T.  T.  Watson,  Craigend,  Perth,  his 
subject  being  "Plant  Breeding:  How  New 
Varieties  are  Got."  This  important  subject  was 
handled  in  an  instructive  manner  by  Mr.  Watson, 
and  the  discussion  which  fnllowed  was  of  much 
educational  value.  Mr.  Watson  was  heartily 
thanked  for  his  lecture. 
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ROSES    OVER    OLD     TREES. 

1SEND  you  a  photograph  of  Mine.  Alfred 
Carrifere  Rose  against  an  old  tree  in  my 
orchard.  You  will  note  the  little  nesting 
box  for  the  tits,  and  it  is  very  interestins 
to  watch  their  movements.  Mme.  Alfred 
Carriere  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  Roses 
for  planting  against  trees  ;  its  large,  dead- 
white  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  and  they 
appear  at  intervals  through  the  summer  and 
autumn.  It  is  also  almost  evergreen,  and  the 
foliage  has  a  bright  cheery  look.  J. 


EXHIBITION     ROSE     ANALYSIS, 

1896—1903. 

Once  more  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  the  hon.  secretary 
of  the  National  Rose  Society,  gives  the  Rose 
world  the  benefit  of  his  researches  and  the 
result  of  his  compilation  of  facts  in  connexion 
with  that  most  important  and  int'^resting  of 
all  cjuestions  that  the  would-be  grower  and 
exhibitor  of  the  Rose  has  to  ask  himself, 
namely,  What  to  grow  to  produce  the  best 
results?  And  I  am  sure  all  Rose  lovers  are 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Mawley. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  methods  that  Mr. 
Mawley  employs  to  obtain  this  result,  and  who 
now  ])eruse  the  analysis  for  the  first  time,  to 
briefly  explain  them;  — 

"Since  1886  the  name  of  every  Rose  in  all 
the  prize  stands  at  the  metropolitan  exhibition 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  has  been  taken 
down  and  the  result  afterwards  tabulated. 
The  average  number  of  blooms  thus  dealt  with 
annually  has  been  about  1,800.  In  the  com- 
plete table  for  the  whole  eighteen  years  can  be 
found  the  number  of  times  any  variety  was 
staged  at  all  or  any  of  those  eighteen  exhibi- 
tions." The  present  table  deals  with  the  last 
eight^  j'ears  only,  as  that  number  of  years  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  most  trustworthy  results  ; 
it  is    brought    up  to  date   by  the  following 


method:  With  regard 
to  the  sorts  of  more 
recent  introduction, 
such  as  Bessie 
Brown,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  ifec,  the 
longest  trustworthy 
averages  have  been 
given  them  instead  ; 
and  the  still  newer 
kinds,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  so 
recently  in  commerce 
as  to  prevent  their 
being  in  the  hands 
of  the  majority  of 
exhibitors,  Mr. 
Mawley  this  year  has 
gone  to  the  trouble 
of  obtaining  the 
opinion  of  the  best 
known  exhibitors  of 
new  Roses  amongst 
the  nurserymen  and 
amateurs  on  the  re- 
spective merits  of 
fourteen  new  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and 
Hybrid  Teas,  and 
three  new  Teas,  the 
majority  of  which 
will  not  be  found 
in  the  analysis  propt  r 
— see  special  audit 
of  the  newer  lioses  — 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
later  article. 

The  analysis  has 
appeared  annually  in 
the  columns  of  your 
esteemed  contem- 
porary the  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  and 
the  extracts  I  have 
made  are  from  its 
is.sue  of  October  2IJ 
la.st. 

It  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  repeat  that 
these  figures  are 
obtained  from  prize 
stands      only,      and 

to  point  out  that  they  are  the  result  of  the 
highest  culture  and  the  greatest  care  that 
the  Rose  can  have  bestowed  upon  it.  The  fact 
that  we  find,  that  ditticult  Rose  to  manage, 
Comtessede  Nadaillac  among  the  first  six  Teas 
emphasises  this  point,  and  illustrates  further 
the  fact,  which  is  true  of  all  statistics,  be  they 
rosal,  fiscal,  or  ought  else,  namely,  that  they 
must  be  read  with  discretion  and  care,  with 
due  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  it  is  only  when  they  are  so  read  that  their 
use  is  to  be  recommended,  their  importance 
real,  and  they  only  then  become  vital. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  E.  Mawley  for  his 
courteous  permission  to  make  the  following 
extracts  from  the  article  above  referred  to:  — 

"The  Rose  season  of  1903,  like  that  of  the 
previous  year,  proved  an  extremely  backward 
one,  and  as  the  date  of  the  National  Show  was 
again  unusually  early  the  later  flowering  Ro.ses 
were  consequently  placed  in  both  years  at  a 
great  disadvantage  as  comjiared  with  those 
which  come  into  bloom  earlier  in  the  summer. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  our  present  purpose, 
the  number  of  early  and  late  seasons  were 
almost  ei|ually  divided  in  the  eight  years 
covered  by  this  analysis. 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  Bessie  Brown  still 
maintains  the  lead  it  secured  last  year  over 
Mrs.  John  Laing— which  variety  had  previously 
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held  the  premier  position  in  the  table  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  for 
ten  consecutive  years.  This  is,  I  think,  to  be 
regretted,  for  Mrs.  John  Laing  is  not  only  a 
grand  exhibition  Rose,  but  also  an  equally 
dependable  variety  for  ordinary  garden  cultiva- 
tion. Bessie  Brown,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  unsurpassed  for  exhibition  purposes, 
is  so  excessively  modest  that  she  is  almost 
invariablv  to  be  seen  with  her  head  bent, 
instead  of  holdingiterect,a9  any  well-conducted 
"garden"  Rose  should  do.  The  positions  of  the 
leading  four  varieties  remain  as  in  the  previous 
analysis.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
Marquise  Litta  and  Gustave  Piganeau,  both  of 
which  have  risen  two  places,  there  are  no 
changes  worth  mentioning  in  the  first  twelve 
sorts. 

"Of  the  established  kinds,  Mar(|Uise  Litta  has 
never  before  in  the  last  eight  years  been  as 
frequently  shown  as  it  was  this  year,  and  in  the 
same  period  La  France,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet, 
White  Lady,  and  Prince  Arthur  only  once 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Captain  Hay  ward.  Earl  of  I)utferin,and  Etienne 
Levet  have  in  no  previous  year  been  so  indif- 
ferently represented,  while  the  records  for  Her 
Majesty,  ilarie  Baumann,  Alfred  Oolomb,  and 
Dupuy  Janiain  are  almost  equally  poor.  The 
above  results    were,    no    doubt,     principally 
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brought  about  by  the  back  ward  season  favouring 
the  early  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  late 
tiowering  kinds.  Judging  by  the  last  two 
exhibitions  of  the  society  the  best  Roses  for 
an  exhibitor  to  grow  in  a  backward  district  for 
the  early  shows  would  be  the  following  :— 
Caroline  Testout,  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  La  France, 
Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  White  Lady,  Helen 
Keller,  and  Prince  Arthur. 

"The  gradual  decline  of  the  crimson  H.P.s 
in  our  exhibition  stands  in  recent  years  is  much 
to  he  deplored,  as  most  of  them  are  not  only 
splendid  examples  in  themselves,  but  also  serve 
to  brighten  up  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  their 
less  florid  neighbours.  We  have  only  to 
compare  the  analysis  i.ssued  five  years  ago  with 
the  present  one  in  order  to  see  how  marked 
this  decline  has  been,  even  during  that  short 
period.  In  fact,  only  Captain  Hayward, 
Horace  Vernet,  Prince  Arthur,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Comte  de  liaimbaud,  and  Xavier 
Olibo  now  occupy  as  good  positions  as  they  did 
in  1898,  whereas"  Ulnch  Brunner  has  lost  two 
places,  A.  K.  Williams  seven  places,  Marie 
Baumann  eight  places,  Alfred  Colonib  eight 
places,  Charles  Lefebvre  ten  places.  Earl  of 
Dutl'erin  eleven  places,  Dupuy  Jamain  four 
places,  Etienne  Levet  twelve  places,  Fisher 
Holmes  twelve  places,  Duke  of  Wellington 
eight  places,  and  so  on  throughout  the  list. 

"  At  exhibitions  there  may  be  some  reason 
for  this  revolt  against  the  H.P.s,  but  it  becomes 
altogether  unmeaning  when  applied  to  our 
gardens.  They  may  not  be,  as  a  rale,  such  good 
bedding  Roses  as  the  Hybrid  Teas,  but  they 
are  altogether  indispensable  for  other  purposes. 
For  instance,  in  my  own  garden  1  should  have 
had  no  Roses  worth  looking  at  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  wet  autumn  but 
for  these  grand  crimson  and  dark  crimson 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Then,  again,  how  few 
Hybrid  Teas  can  compare  in  fragrance  with 
Ulrich  Brunner,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie 
Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Earl  of  Dutt'erin,  General  Jacqueminot,  Dr. 
Andry,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Louis  A'an  Houtte,  or 
Maurice  Bernardin  1 

"The  Advance  of  the  Hybrid  Teas. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  advance  of  the 
Hybrid  Teas  has  been  equally  pronounced 
during  the  same  five  years.  For  example,  in 
the  1H9S  analysis  there  were  only  nine  Hybrid 
Teas  on  the  list,  now  there  are  exactly  double 
that  number,  besides  which  the  following 
varieties  with  places  in  this  year's  analysis  : 
— Bessie  Brown,  Mildred  Grant,  Killarney, 
Countess  of  Caledon,  Souvenir  du  President 
Carnot,  Mme.  Cadeau-Ramey,  Exquisite,  Papa 
Lambert,  Gladys  Harkness,  Alamie,  and  Robert 
Scott,  are  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  list  for 
1898.  There  are  many  charming  pink,  rose, 
and  creamy  white  varieties  among  these  new 
H.T.'s,  but,  alas  !  no  crimson,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Exquisite,  which  only  finds  a 
place  at  No.  60. 

'■  No  fewer  than  eleven  new  Roses — varieties 
sent  out  during  the  last  five  years — will  be 
found  in  the  table.  The  only  1898  variety  is 
Killarney  (No.  .30),  which  occupies  about  the 
same  position  as  in  the  previous  analysis. 
Would  that  we  had  many  more  such  Roses — 
Eoses  which  are  good  lor  exhibition,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  even  more  indispensable  in  the 
garden.  Five  new  sorts  are  placed  to  the 
credit  of  1899.  Bessie  Brown,  which,  as  before 
stated,  for  the  second  time  in  succession  heads 
the  list  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas. 

"  Next  comes  Ulster  (No.  22),  which  has  risen 
three  places.  Then  lower  down  we  reach  the 
handsome  Exquisite  (No.  60),  which  makes  its 


appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  table.  Then 
Mrs.  Cocker,  also  at  No.  60,  which  has  fallen 
fourteen  places,  and,  lastly.  Papa  Lambert 
(No.  65),  which  has  not  improved  upon  its  last 
year's  position.  Of  the  varieties  distributed 
in  1900,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  although  new  to 
the  analysis,  takes  up  a  position  at  No.  17. 
This  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  performance  for 
any  new  Rose,  and  only  shows  what  a  general 
favourite  with  exhibitors  this  beautiful  pure 
white  H.P.  has  already  become.  Years  ago  we 
had  to  be  content  with  Mme.  Lacharme,  which 
came  out  as  a  white  H.P.  in  1873,  and  since 
then  we  have  welcomed  in  turn  Mabel  Morrison 
(1878),  Violette  Bouyer  (1881),  Merveille  de 
Lyon  (1882),  White  Baroness  (1888),  Margaret 
Dickson  (1891),  and  Marchioness  of  London- 
derry (1893),  but  none  nearly  as  warmly  as  we 
now  welcome  this  sterling  acquisition— Frau 
Karl  Druschki. 

"In  the  first  place  it  is  pure  white,  which 
none  of  its  predecessors  can  lay  claim  to  be, 
added  to  which  it  has  a  good,  vigorous  habit, 
and  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  freest  tiowering. 


if  not  the  most  continuous  flowering,  of  all  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The  raiser  of  this  remark- 
able Rose— and  all  honour  be  to  him— is  Peter 
Lambert  of  Trier,  in  Germany.  Gladys  Hark- 
ness, the  other  variety  of  the  same  year,  will 
be  found  at  No.  66.  The  remaining  new  kinds 
are  Mildred  Grant,  Mamie,  and  Robert  Scott, 
which  were  sent  out  the  year  before  last.  Mil- 
dred Grant,  ivory-white  in  colour,  is  one  of 
the  largest  exhibition  Roses,  if  not  the  largest, 
in  cultivation..  Its  popularity  with  exhibitors 
is  already  assured.  It  has  performed  the  same 
feat  as  Ft&u.  Karl  Druschki  in  rising  at  once 
to  No.  17  on  the  list.  At  present  it  has  shown 
itself  but  a  moderate  grower. 

"  Mamie  and  Robert  Scott,  on  their  first 
appearance,  take  up  places  at  the  end  of  the 
list.  Of  the  above  new  varieties  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  and  Papa  Lambert  came  to  us  from 
Germany,  while  the  remaining  nine  are  of 
British  origin,  no  fewer  than  seven  of  them 
having  been  sent  out  by  one  firm  alone — 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  of  Newtownards, 
in  Ireland." 
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Introducer's 
Name. 


Colour. 


Bessie  Brown,  H.T 1899 

Mrs.  John  Laing 1887 

CaroKne  Testout,  H.T. 1890 

Ulrich  Brunner    1881 

Marquise  Litta,  HT 1893 

Mrs.  W.J.  Grant,  H.T 1895 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford    ....  1894 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  H.T.   ..  1891 

La  France.  H.T 1S67 

A.  K.  Williams 1877 

Gustave  Piganeau 1889 

Her  Majesty 1885 

Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet 1877 

Captain  Hayward    1893 

Suzanne  M.  Rudocanachi 1883 

Horace  Vernet 1866 

Frau  Karl  Druschki    1900 

Mildred  Grant,  H.T 1901 

White  Lady,  H.T 1890 

Helen  Keller 1895 

Marie  Baumann   1863 

rister 1899 

Prince  Arthur  1875 

Alfred  Colomb    1865 

Margaret  Dickson    1891 

Dupuy  Jamain 1868 

Francois  Michelon 1871 

Charles  Lefebvre 1?61 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry 1893 

Kilhirney,  H.T 189S 

Earl  of  Dufferin    1887 

Marchioness  of  Downshire  189-t 

Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  H.T 1SS2 

Duke  of  Wellington    1864 

Etienne  Levet  1871 

General  Jacqueminot 1853 

Countess  of  Caledon,  H.T 1897 

Fisher  Holmes 1865 

Marchioness  of  Dufferin    1891 

Victor  Hugo 1884 

Comte  de  Raimbaud  1868 

Duke  of  Edinburgh    1868 

Tom  Wood 1896 

Dr.  Andry 1S64 

Xavier  Olibo 1864 

E.  Y.  Teas 1874 

Beauty  of  Waltham   1S62 

Louis  Van  Houtte 1869 

Heinrich  SchulLheis   1882 

Duke  of  Teck    1880 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps    1869 

Mme.  Eugene  Verdier 1878 

Souvenir  du  President  Carnot,  H.T.  1895 

Marie  Verdier  1877 

Mme.  Cadeau-Ramey,  H.T 1890 

Duchese  of  Bedford    .   1879 

Jeannie  Dickson 189U 

Rev.  A.  Cheales    1896 

Camilla  Bernardin 1865 

Exquisite,  H.T 1899 

Mrs.  Cocker   1899 

Baroness  Rothachild 1867 

La  Havre    1871 

Duchease  de  Morny 1863 

Papa  Lambert,  H.T 1399 

Gladys  Harkness,  H.T 1900 

Mamie,  H.T 1901 

Robert  Scott,  H.T 1901 


A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Creamy  white 

Bennett Rosy  pink 

Pernet-Ducher    ....  Light  salmon-pink 

Levet Cherry-red 

Pernet-Ducher    ....  Carmine-rose,  bright  centre 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Bright  rosy  pink 

,,  ,,  Clear  rosy  pink 

Lambert  and  Reiter  Cream,  shaded  lemon 

Guillot  Silvery  rose,  shaded  lilac 

Schwartz  Bright  carmine-red 

Pemet-Diicher    Shaded  carmine 

Bennett Pale  rose 

Liabaud Light  silvery  pink 

Bennett Scarlet  crimson 

L^v^que    Glowing  rose 

Guillot  Scarlet-crimson,  dark  shaded 

Lambert    Pure  white 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Ivory-white,  shaded  pink 

W.  Paul  and  Son    . .  Creamy  white 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Rosy  cerise 

Baumann Soft  carmine-red 

A.  Dickson  and  Suns  Salmon-pink 

B.  R.  Cant    Bright  crimson 

Lacharme Bright  carmine-red 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Ivory-white 

Jamain Bright  cerise 

Levet Deep  rose,  reverse  silvery 

Lacharme Purplish  crimson 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Ivory-white 

,,  ,,  Pale  pink,  shaded  white 

,,  ,,  Dark  crimson,  shaded  maroon 

„  ,  Light  pink,  shaded  rose 

Bennett Rosy  flesh 

Granger  Bright  shaded  crimson 

Levet Carmine-rose 

Roussel Bright  scarlet-crimson 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Carmine-rose 

E.  Verdier    Shaded  crimson-scarlet 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Pink 

Schwartz  Dazzling  crimson,  shaded 

Roland  Clear  crimson 

Paul  and  Son     Scarlet-crimson 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Brownish  red 

E.  Verdier    Bright  crimson 

Lacharme Dark  velvety  crimson 

E.  Verdier    Bright  red 

W.  Paul  and  Son    . .  Rosy  crimson 

Lacharme Deep  crimson,  shaded  maroon 

Bennett Pinkish  rose 

Paul  and  Son  Light  crimson-scarlet 

E.  Verdier    Shaded  crimson 

„  Silvery  rose 

Pernet-Ducher    Flesh,  shaded  white 

E.  Verdier    Pure  rose 

Pernet-Ducher    Rosy  flesh,  yellow  base 

Postans Light  scarlet-crimson 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Soft  silvery  rose 

Paul  and  Son  Pure  lake,  silvery  white  reverse 

Gautreau Light  crimson 

W.  Paul  and  Son    . .  Crimson 

Cocker   Pale  pink 

Pernet    Light  pink 

Eude  Vermilion-red 

E.  Verdier    Silvery  rose 

Lambert    Pinkish  rose 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Deep  salmon-pink,  silvery  reverse 

„  ,,  Rose-carmine,  yellow  base 

„  ,,  Clear  rosy  pink 


New  varieties,  whose  positions  are  dependent  on  their  records  for  the  1903  show  only. 
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I  have  given  Mr.  Mawley's  comments  on  the 
analysis  in  full  ;  they  make  very  interesting 
reading. 

Mr.  Mawley  deplores  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  crimson  Hybrid  Perpetual.  I  think  it  is 
really  more  apparent  than  real.  We  all  grow 
the  i-rimson  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  we  cannot  do 
without  them,  but  an  amateur  to-day,  if  he 
wants  a  good  twelve,  gets  a  greater  contrast  by 
employing,  say,  eight  Hybrid  Teas  and  four 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  than  in  the  old  days,  when 
he  had  practically  only  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
to  fall  back  on.  I  see  the  result  of  the  analysis 
would  give  a  proportion  of  seven  to  five  in 
favour  of  the  Hybrid  Tea.  Bat  this  is  quite 
reversed  in  the  case  of  the  twenty-four,  when 
we  find  that  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  would  have 
it  by  lifteen  to  nine,  from  which  I  draw  the 
inference  that  a  good  Hybrid  Tea  is  better  for 
show  purposes  than  a  good  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
and  undoubtedly  where  it  gains  is  in  form. 
After  all,  it  is  not,  I  take  it,  a  question  of 
Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Hybrid  Tea.  the  line  of 
distinction  is  so  very  tine  that  it  i.«  difficult  often 
to  say  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends  ; 
it  is  really  a  question  of  colour,  and  that  is 
where  the  light-coloured  Hybrid  Tea  scores.  It 
forms  a  desirable  contrast,  not  only  to  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Horace  Vernet,  but  also  to  its  own 
Caroline  Testout,  so  that  your  row  of  four 
might  easily  be  made  up  of  one  Hybrid 
Perpetual  aiid  three  Hybrid  Teas,  with  a  result 
more  effective  than  if  you  had  three  Hybrid 
l^erpetuals  and  one  Hybrid  Tea,  which  was,  I 
take  it,  the  old  proportion.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  really  anything  more  in  it  than  that. 

Mr.  Mawley's  welcome  to  Frau  Karl 
Drusehki  will  add  still  further  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  grand  Kose.  One  notes  his  remark 
as  to  its  continuous  flowering  habit.^  It  is 
possible  if  the  red  or  crimson  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals had  come  along  with  similar 
characteristics  we  should  never  have  heard 
anything  about  the  "  revolt  against  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals." 

I  hope  to  deal  with  the  analysis  of  the  Teas 
and  the  special  audit  of  the  newer  Roses  next 
week.  Herbert  E.  Molyneux. 

Brantioood,  Balliam. 


THE    LILIES. 

(Continued  from   page   355.) 

L.  CALLOSUM  (Siebold  et  Zucc.).- 
growing,    small  -  flowered    specie.s 


-A  slender 
small  -  flowered  species  from  the 
mountains  of  .Japan  and  Mandschuria,  closely 
allied  to  the  dainty  Siberian  L.  tenuifolium. 
Bulbs  globose,  larger  than  a  Walnut,  scales 
white,  much  contracted  near  the  middle, 
pointed.  Stems  2  feet  to  .3  feet  high,  very 
slender,  green,  sparsely  rooting  from  their 
bases.  Leaves  slender,  very  narrow,  much 
scattered,  ascending,  2  inches  long.  Flowers, 
six  to  eight,  in  a  loose  spike,  borne  on  slender, 
sub-erect,  or  nodding  foot-stalks  6  inches  long. 
Shape  tubular  in  the  lower  half,  fully  reflexing 
from  the  middle,  the  petals  lance-shaped, 
brilliant  orange-scarlet  in  colour,  entirely  free 
from  spots.  Anthers  protruding  considerably 
and  slightly  spreading.  A  pair  of  thickened, 
club-shaped,  persistent  bracts  with  brush-like, 
hairy  tips  are  arranged  below  each  flower- 
stalk.  A  dainty,  brightly  coloured  Lily,  whose 
duration  under  cultivation  rarely  exceeds  three 
years.  Not  common  in  cultivation.  Flowers 
in  .June. 

Culture  and  L^ses.  —  This  little  plant 
grows  well  in  any  light  soil,  but  it  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  flower  well  more  than  two 
succes.sive  seasons,  for  the  bulbs  are  naturally 
short  lived.    It  dislikes  strong  sunshine,  and 


its  vegetative  powers  are  very  slight,  and 
unless  the  situation  is  well  chosen  it  is  not 
likely  to  thrive.  It  is  best  grown  in  pans 
under  cool  house  treatment,  and  .seedlings, 
which  are  easily  raised  and  grow  quickly,  are 
more  satisfactory  than  imported  bulbs,  for 
these  travel  badly,  and  generally  reach  this 
country  in  a  very  poor  state. 

L.  airniolicum  (Beruh.),  the  Carniolian  or 
nodding  Red  Lily.— A  graceful  Turncap  Lily 
from  Oarniolia,  Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia.  Bulbs 
egg-shaped,  straw  yellow,  composed  of  narrowly 
lance-shaped  scales  in  considerable  number, 
roots  stout,  deeply  descending.  ^  Stems  3  feet 
high,  green,  very  sparsely  rooting  from  their 
bases.  Leaves  scattered,  narrowly  lance- 
shaped,  ascending,  rough  on  the  margins  and 
mid-ribs,  3  inches  to  4  inches  long.  Flowers 
drooping,  one  to  three,  in  a  lax  umbel,  the  long 
j  foot-stalks  and  upper  portion  of  the  stems  bend- 
ing; the  colour  is  red,  the  petals  broadly  lance- 
shaped,  much  recurved  from  the  base,  forming 
perfect  rings,minutely  dotted  black  in  the  lower 
half,  2A  inches  across  when  fully  reflexed. 
AntherssafFron-tinted.  Stylesred.  Closelyallied 
to  L.  chalcedonicum  and  L.  pyrenaicum. 
Commonin  cultivation.  Flowers  in  June— July. 
Var.  unicolor  is  the  rare  unspotted  form.  Cul- 
ture and  uses  as  for  chalcedonicum,  which  see. 
L.  ciirolimanuiii  (Michaux  not.  Catesby), 
the  Carolina  Swamp  Lily.— Closely  allied  to 
L.  superbum,  but  distinct  from  it  in  its  smaller 
size  and  bulb  formation.  Bulbs  laxly  ovoid, 
not  rhizomatous,  white,  5  inches  to  6  inches  in 
circumference.  Scales  sickle  -  shaped,  with 
straggling  tips.  Roots  very  numerous  and 
stout,  as  in  columbianum.  Stems  3  feet  to 
4  feet  high,  hollow,  green,  producing  no  roots 
from  their  bases.  Leaves  stout,  deep  green, 
broadly  lance-shaped,  widest  near  the  tip.«,  in 
four  to  five  whorls  of  six  to  eight  each,  a  few 
scattered  above  and  below.  Flowers,  three  to 
five,  nodding,  borne  on  long,  bending  foot- 
stalks 3  inches  to  6  inches  long,  orange-red, 
shading  to  yellow  internally,  or  dotted  maroon 
low  down.  The  reflexing  tips  reddish  crimson. 
Fragrant.  Not  common  in  cultivation.  Flowers 
in  August.  Midway  between  L.  columbianum 
and  L.  superbum.  Inhabits  marshy  land  of 
the  South-Eastern  United  States  of  America, 
principally  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Culture 
and  uses  as  for  L.  canadense,  which  see. 

L.  Cate.shcri  (Walt.),  Catesby's  Orange  Erect- 
flowered  Lily.— A  neat  habited  species,  closely 
alliedtoL  philadelphicum!  Proves  exceedingly 
difficult  to  grow.  Bulbs  narrowly  cone-shaped, 
composed  of  six  to  eight  bluntly  lance-shaped 
whitish  scales,  which  have  borne  leaves  in  the 
previous  years.  Stems  2  feet  high,  slender, 
hollow,  green,  basal  roots  scarcely  any.  Leaves 
grassy,  very  narrow  throughout,  scattered 
above,  aggregated  and  longest  below,  broadest 
and  whorled  below  their  florescence,  ascending, 
2  inches  to  3  inches  long.  Flowers  three 
to  five,  orange-red,  cuji-shaped,  3  inches 
across,  the  tips  alone  reflexing  ;  the  petals 
narrow,  of  thin  substance,  spotted  purple 
internally,  anthers  red  Rare  in  cultivation. 
Flowers  in  July.  Inhabits  warm  swampy 
districts  of  South  Carolina.  The  bulbs  are 
very  difficult  to  import,  and  their  duration 
under  cultivation  rarely  exceeds  one  year. 

Culture  and  Uses. — This  Lily  requires  a 
warm  and  wet  .soil,  such  as  a  fully  exposed  bog 
garden  containing  peat,  and  we  have  seen  it 
doing  well  at  the  water's  edge.  It  is  too 
tender  for  cultivation  in  the  North  and  the 
Midlands,  and  it  absolutely  refuses  to  grow  in 
soils  of  limestone  formation.  Bulbs  are 
difficult  to  import  in  a  sound  condition,  hence 
colonies  must  be  started  by  means  of  seeds, 
which  germinate  and  grow  readily  if  freshly 


imported.     The  seedlings  generally  die  after 
flowering  well  once. 

L.  Cafanirf   (Vis.).— See  L.  Martagon,  var 
Catanii. 

L.  chalcedonicum  (L.),  the  Scarlet  Turn-ca\' 
Lily.— A  well  known  and  very  beautiful  Lily, 
thriving  well  in  most  districts.  Long  known 
to  cultivation.  Bulbs  conical,  6  inches  to 
10  inches  in  circumference,  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  straw  yellow  lance-shaped  scales, 
producing  stout  deeply-descending  roots. 
Stems  slender,  3  feet  to  6  feet  high,  purple 
tinted,  slightly  downy  when  young,  and  pro- 
ducing a  few  roots  from  their  bases  under  good 
cultivation.  Leaves  many,  5  inches  to  6  inches 
long  below,  gradually  becoming  narrower  and 
shorter  toward  the  tip  of  the  stems,  lance- 
shaped,  ascending  and  clasping  above,  rough  on 
the  under  surface.  Flowers  three  to  eight, 
arranged  in  an  umbel  on  .short  foot-stalks, 
nodding,  much  recurved,  3  inches  across  when 
fully  reflexed,  the  petals  often  rolling  them- 
selves into  two  folds,  fiery  scarlet  throughout, 
unspotted,  or  with  a  few  dots  deep  in  the  tube. 
Substance  very  .stout,  the  surfaces  glistening. 
Anthers  scarlet,  .spreading,  styles  straw- 
coloured.  Flowers  in  .July — August.  Com- 
mon in  cultivation.  Habitat  Greece  and  the 
Ionian  Islands. 

V(ir.  Ileldreichi.—A  form  from  the  Greek 
mountains,  differs  in  its  paler  external 
colouring,  thicker  petals,  and  more  nodding 
flov/ers.  The  petals  are  often  sparsely  spotted 
below.  Grown  side  by  side  with  L.  chalce- 
donicum for  three  or  four  years  its  distinctive 
characters  disappear,  and  it  must  be  considered 
merely  as  a  wide  geographical  form  connecting 
L.  chalcedonicum  with  L.  carniolicuin.  Fairly 
common  in  cultivation.  Flowers  in  July — 
August.  G.  B.  Mallett. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


OSTROWSKIA   MAGNIFICA. 

THIS  handsome  plant,  which  may  worthily 
be  included  amongst  the  finest  hardy 
perennials  grown,  is  one  of  the  many 
botanical  discoveries  in  Central  Asia  of 
Albert,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Regel, 
director  of  the  Imperial  Botanic 
Gardens  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  found  in  the 
Khanat  of  Dharwar  in  Eastern  Bokhara,  at  an 
elevation  of  7,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  named 
in  honour  of  the  Russian  botanist  Ostrowski. 
Botanically  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Campanula, 
it  is  distinguished  by  its  whorled  leaves  and  more 
numerous  divisions  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  also  of 
the  cells  of  the  ovar}-. 

The  illustration  on  page  381  was  taken  in  June, 
1900,  of  a  plant  growing  at  Kew  on  a  sheltered 
border.  It  consisted  of  seven  strong  stems  4  feet 
to  5  feet  high,  each  bearing  several  blooms  nearly 
'i  inches  across.  Like  a  huge  Plalycodon  in  general 
aspect,  the  flowers  are  of  great  beauty,  being  of  a 
delicate  purple  with  darker  veins.  The  colour, 
however,  varies  slightly  in  different  seedlings. 
The  leaves  are  in  distinct  whorls  of  four  or  five, 
except  the  lower  ones,  which  are  opposite,  each 
being  4  inches  to  6  inches  long  and  broad  in 
proportion. 

Seeds  germinate  readily  in  a  cold  frame,  but  it 
takes  a  few  years  for  the  long.  Carrot-like  roots  to 
get  to  flowering  size.  These  roots  attain  consider- 
able dimensions  in  well-grown  specimens,  some- 
times 3  feet  in  length.  Exceedingly  brittle,  they 
require  great  care  in  transplanting,  the  least 
touch  being  often  sufEcient  to  break  them. 
A  deep,  sand}'  loam  is  essential  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  but  it  does  not  succeed 
equally  well  in  all  localities,  sometimes  failing 
altogether.  In  the  more  favoured  districts,  where 
it  obtains   the   necessary   conditions,   the  stems, 
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which  are  pale  green  dotted  with  red-brown  spots, 
sometimes  reach  to  a  height  of  G  feet  to  7  feet, 
bearing  numerous  flowers.  After  growth  is  com- 
pleted and  the  stems  have  died  down  the  roots 
should  be  protected  from  excessive  moisture 
during  the  late  autumn.  W.  Irving. 


ERIGERON  SPECIOSUS,  VAR.  GRANDI- 
FLORUS. 

This  fine  form  of  Erigeron  or  Stenactis  speciosus 
does  not  appear  to  be  widely  known,  but  when  its 
merits  are  recognised  I  think  one  may  safely 
predict  that  it  will  become  a  general  favourite. 
The  older  variety  of  Erigeron  speciosus,  namely, 
superbus,  has  long  been  admired  in  many  collec- 
tions, but  this  has  a  fault  which  considerably 
detracts  from  its  value  as  a  border  plant.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  several  being  produced  on  a 
stem  it  is  a  difficult  matter  when  one  grows  large 
plants  or  a  mass  of  this  variety  to  stake  it  so 
that  a  natural  and  pleasing  appearance  is  obtained 
owing  to  the  stems  being  too  weak  to  support 
the  flower-heads.  The  result  is  that  many  droop 
and  become  broken,  especially  in  wet  weather, 
but  fortunately  the  variety  grandiflorus  is  not 
affected  in  this  way.     The  stems  are  much  stiffer. 


and  are  held  perfectly  erect  with  a  very  light 
stake,  and  though  I  have  not  noticed  that  the 
individual  flowers  are  any  larger,  the}'  are  much 
deeper  in  colour,  in  fact,  almost  violet,  and  of 
far  better  form.  Another  great  advantage  is 
that  it  flowers  continuously  from  spring  till  late  in 
autumn,  and  the  superiority  of  the  newer  form 
over  superbus  is  very  noticeable  in  a  summer  like 
the  past. 
EUtree.  A.  K.  Thatcher. 


GALANTHUS   "SPECIES   FROM 
ALBANIA." 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  various  Snowdrops,  few  in  number  though 
they  are,  which  bloom  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
Thus  I  am  compelled  with  this  one  to  preserve  the 
name  under  which  it  came  to  me  from  Van 
Tubergen  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  offered  as 
"Galanthus  species  from  Albania,  probably  octo- 
brensis."  It  is  more  robust  than  what  I  have 
previously  had  as  G.  octobrensis,  but,  like  that 
one,  it  does  not  bloom  so  early  as  it  did  at  first,  and 
has,  of  late,  generally  bloomed  far  into  November. 
This  year  absence  from  home  p'-evented  me  from 
seeing  it.  open,  but  on  my  return  at  the  end  of  the 
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first  week  of  December  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  been 
open  for  a  week  or  two.  It  is  a  better  Snowdrop 
than  some  of  these  autumnal  forms  of  G.  nivalis, 
and  looks  pleasing  at  the  base  of  the  rockwork 
with  its  pure  white  blossoms,  harmonising  with 
the  green  of  the  mossy  Saxifrages,  the  Aubrielias, 
and  with  its  own  dark  green  leaves,  having  a 
glaucous  line  down  the  centre  which  marks  the 
greater  number  of  the  Snowdrops  which  flower 
before  the  New  Year  begins.  It  increases  very 
slowly,  so  that  it  is  hardly  likely  to  become  a 
plant  for  any  but  the  feiv  who  welcome  the 
Galanthus  at  any  time,  and  particularly  in  the 
shortest  days. 

Carstthorn.  S.  Arnott. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

THE    BEST    CACTUS    DAHLIAS    FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

VARIETIES  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  like 
Chrysanthemums,  are  now  increasing 
in  number,  and  naturally  the  number 
of  sorts  raised  as  seedlings  in  difft-rent 
parts  of  the  country  vary  in  excellence 
to  some  extent,  according  to  soil  and 
other  matters.  Looking,  then,  at  the  question  from 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  plain  to  anyone  that  in 
giving  the  names  of  the  best  varieties  one  can  only 
name  them  according  to  their  merits  in  a  particular 
locality,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  at  any 
rate  all  the  very  finest  are  included  in  the  following 
list,  and  if  a  few  sorts  are  omitted  it  is  only  such 
as  would  have  come  in  at  the  bottom.  I  have  placed 
the  varieties  in  practicallj'  alphabetical  order. 

Ajax. — A  large  flower,  almost  too  much  so,  for 
exhibition,  and  now  widely  grown. 

Britannia. — Still  often  exhibited  ;  colour  soft 
salmon  pink. 

Clara  G.  Stredioick. — Clear  bright  salmon,  large, 
and  of  perfect  form,  of  dwarf  sturdy  habit  and 
wiry  stem. 

Columhia. — A  lovely  flower,  but  on  a  pendant 
stem,  very  telling  when  wired  for  exhibition  ;  its 
colour  is  scarlet,  lipped  pure  white  ;  very  striking. 

Em. — Purest  white,  almost  too  small  for  exhibi- 
tion, but  pretty  when  good. 

/■'.  H.  Chapman. — A  shy  bloomer,  but  fine  as  a 
single  specimen  ;  blooms  large,  and  petals  very 
narrow  and  incurved. 

//.  ./.  .Jones. — Delicate  primrose,  slightly  shaded 
rosy  pink  at  the  tips,  the  shading  being  most 
noticeable  in  hot  weather;  strong,  upright  grower, 
and  very  free  flowering,  producing  flowers  of  good 
form.     One  of  the  best. 

H.  F.  EoherUoii. — Pure  deep  yellow  petals, 
exceedingly  narrow  from  tip  to  base  ;  stem  not  very 
strong  but  of  good  length. 

lanthe.  —  Large  flower  of  very  fine  form  and 
distinct  colour,  yellowish  ground,  edged  and  shaded 
salmon  ;  for  exhibition  one  of  the  best,  but  stem 
pendant. 

.J.  H.  .Jackson. — Huge  flower,  but  heavy  ;  indis- 
pensable for  its  colour. 

./.  ir.  Wilkinson. — Very  well  known  ;  one  of  the 
finest  when  in  form. 

J.  Weir  Fift. — Deep  purplish  maroon,  large 
flower. 

Lord  Eohert^i. — Creamy  white  ;  faults  and  other- 
wise now  well  known. 

Mm.  .J.  J.  Croire. — Yellow,  but  otherwise  similar 
to  the  flower  just  named. 

Mrs.  Mawlty. — Also  yellow,  very  large,  and  finest 
form  ;  petals  evenly  incurved  and  exceedingly 
numerous  ;  habit  of  the  best,  and  stem  strong. 
One  of  the  finest. 

Mahtl  Xeeds.  — Scarlet,  tinged  with  magenta  ; 
good  incurving  form  and  petal. 

Mr.  Seagrare. — A  flower  little  known  but  good  ; 
colour  rosy  purple,  and  petals  very  narrow  and  of 
fair  length. 

Mrs.  H'imtatiley. — Y'ellow  at  base,  but  scarlet 
for  the  most  part ;  perfect  dwarf  habit  and  fine 
flower  on  strong,  stiff  stem.  Quite  one  of  the 
finest. 

P.  W.  Tulloch. — Large  flower,  incurved  form, 
colour  salmon-red,  tinged  with  purple  ;  distinct. 
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Phineas. — A  tremendous  flower,  somewhat  after 
the  type  of  Mrs.  Mawley,  but  rather  heavier  and 
deep  crimson  in  colour  ;  plant  very  robust. 

Princess.— Pretty  form  and  distinct  colour,  being 
a  rosy  violet ;  plants  of  best  habit,  and  flowers 
deep. 

Richard  Dean.— 'Red  lipped  white  flower,  large 
and  incurving  in  form,  and  carried  on  a  very  long 
wiry  stem. 

Raymond  Parts.— Deep  crimson,  very  large,  deep 
flowers,  and  produced  freely ;  strong,  healthy 
grower,  but  stems  not  over  strong. 

W.  F.  i?a^Z!7((;.— Beautiful  colour,  yellow  in 
centre,  gradually  shading  to  bright  salmon  on 
older  florets  ;  petals  abruptly  incurved  at  the  tips  ; 
robust  grower. 

A  few  additional  sorts  of  great  merit,  but   yet 
for  one  or  more  reasons  supplanted 
by  those  already  named  are 

Uncle  Tom. — An  old  friend,  almost 
black  in  colour. 

Mrs.  Carter  Page  — Crimson. 

Ringdove. — Delicate  grower,  but 
pretty  colour. 

Minnie  We-Hl.  —  Yellow,  tipped 
white,  large  flower. 

Florence. — Yellowish  orange,  free 
flowering  and  of  wiry  growth. 

I  have  not  included  two  other 
sections  as  yet  hardly  prominent 
enough  to  claim  to  be  very  dis- 
tinct ;  these  are  the  Pompon  Cactus 
and  the  fancy  Cactus.  Of  the  first 
group  Coronation  and  Peace  are 
e.xcellent.  Coronation  is  scarlet 
and  of  perfect  form,  tiny,  narrow- 
petalled  flowers  on  stiS' stems,  carried 
in  abundance,  and  keeps  a  good  centre 
even  when  not  disbudded.  Peace  is 
not  so  good  in  this  respect,  but  still 
a  good  start  in  white. 

The  other  section,  the  fancy,  is 
represented  so  far  in  Alpha  and 
Vesuvius.  The  first  is  white,  speckled 
and  striped  crimson,  rather  heavy  in 
form,  but  a  profuse  flowering  variety, 
whilst  Vesuvius  is  a  yellow  ground, 
striped  crimson,  and  of  much  better 
and  incurved  Cactus  form.  Besides 
the  above  two  I  noticed  several  new 
sorts  of  both  sections  in  the  novelties  . 
of  this  year  at  the  various  shows,  ' 
notably  at  the  London  Dahlia  Union, 
Earl's  Court. 

In  naming  a  few  of  the  finest 
Dahlias  I  have  not  though  it  advis- 
able to  include  any  new  sorts  seen 
only  as  cut  flowers  for  the  first  time 
this  autumn,  but  some  very  fine 
varieties  are  no  doubt  amongst  them, 
and  a  very  striking  feature  was  the 
advent  of  some  of  the  more  delicate 
tints  in  pinks,  &c.,  so  long  looked 
for  but  till  now  unobtainable.  Par- 
ticularly amongst  those  I  took  notes 
of  were  Rainbow,  Amabel,  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Wilkinson.  A  fine  new  white 
was  to  the  fnre  in  Florence  M. 
Stredwick,  whilst  i'n  salmon  and 
yellowish  shadts  fine  flowers  were 
Gilbert,  light  orange ;  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Brousson,  salmon  ;  George  Gordon, 
yellow,  shading  to  orange ;  Lady 
Colin  Campbell,  shaded  yellow. 
Shades  of  crimson  and  red  were  best  in 
Premier,  deep  red  ;  Oliver  Twist,  crimson  ;  and 
Conrad,  lerra-cotta.  Other  colours  in  notable 
flowers  being  Violetla,  colour  as  name  ;  Lauretta, 
yellow,  shading  to  reddish  pink  ;  and  in  the  new 
fancy   Cactus,   Comet,    pink  ground  and    crimson 

stripe  ;    Sirius,    brilliant  yellow  and  scarlet ;   and 
Hereward,  white  and  crimson.      H.  Stredwick. 


Nevertheless  we  have  been  influenced  by  them  ; 
they  have  done  much  to  make  or  mar  our  pleasure 
in  it.  The  walks  of  a  garden  are,  in  fact,  as 
indispensable  as  the  flowers  themselves,  and  they 
have  even  more  to  do  with  comfort. 

Who  can  deny  the  irritating  effect  that  some 
paths  have  on  us  ?  They  may  be  too  gritty,  too 
soft,  too  shabby,  too  narrow,  too  many  or  too  few. 
They  can  also  be  too  new,  but  this  is  a  fault  that 
time  will  mend.  Without  going  quite  as  far  as  a 
poet  who  wrote  in  this  very  magazine  that  the 
garden  walk  is  "  the  only  path  that  leads  to  joy," 
we  must  confess  it  is  of  great  importance,  and  it 
behoves  us  to  look  well  after  it,  and  make  it  as 
much  a  "  Primrose  path  "  as  possible. 

In  the  South  of  England  and  Home  Counties  we 
are  so  used  to  gravel  for  making  paths  that  we 


loads  being  brought  in,  and  we  begin  our  troubles 
all  over  again. 

I  have  seen  crushed  shells  laid  over  gravel  with 
pleasant  eff'ect.  As  a  child,  when  taken  out  for 
walks  along  London  garden  paths  thus  treated, 
what  a  joy  and  wonder  were  the  shells  !  Some- 
times there  would  be  whole  ones.  How  did  they 
get  there?  The  kind  of  gravel  path  that  is  too 
high  in  the  middle  is  terribly  annoying.  One 
must  be  an  acrobat  to  walk  upon  it  steadily.  It 
is,  of  course,  made  so  in  order  that  water  may  run 
off  it  quickly,  but  this  plan  is  not  necessary  if  the 
path  is  well  drained  underneath,  or  in  the  dampest 
garden  one  can  put  gratings  leading  to  the  under 
drains. 

If  we  happen  to  be  in  quarry  countries  we  maj' 
make  our  garden  path  of  stone.  Stone  may  be 
used  in  many  diS'erent  ways,  some 
of  which  are  far  more  delightful  than 
others.  There  is  a  kind  of  minced 
marble,  very  white  and  cold-looking, 
of  which  I  have  seen  paths  made  in 
the  North  of  England.  They  are 
neat,  but  they  are  tombstony.  Much 
pleasanter  to  both  eye  and  foot  are 
the  walks  that  are  made  of  st  ne 
slabs  laid  either  neatly  or  informally,' 
just  room  enough  between  them  for 
little  scented  tufts  to  grow  hap- 
hazard. These  paths  seem  almost 
to  attract  and  draw  down  warmth 
and  sunshine,  and  so  do  bricks  and 
tiles.  F.  A.  B. 

( To  he  continued. ) 


CLIMBERS  OVER  GAR- 
DEN   GATE. 

The  accompanying  illustration 
needs  no  description  ;  it  tells  its 
own  tale.  The  Vines  and  other 
plants,  gracefully  toning  down  the 
bard  look  of  stonework,  are  in  just 
the  right  proportion,  so  to  say, 
and  show  how  beautiful  an  effect 
may  be  gained  when  too  much 
growth  is  not  allowed.  The  illus- 
tration was  prepared  to  teach  this 
lesson. 


AN  ARTIST'S  NOTE- 
BOOK. 


j^^urtwj 


GARDEN  PATHS. 

On  first  acquaintance  with  other  people's  gardens 
we  do  not  consciously  observe  the  paths.  We 
never  go  home  exclaiming  "So-and-so  has  such  a 
delightful  garden,  the  paths  are  this  and  that." 


GARDEN   f!ATE  AT  TYNINGHAME,    HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
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almost  forget  how  many  other  materials  can  be 
found.  Gravel  no  doubt  has  much  to  recommend 
it.  It  is  convenient,  generally  comfortable,  and 
fairly  lasting,  but  the  gravel  path  is  almost  as  bad 
^  as  a  planet,  in  being  at  its  habitable  best  for  such  a 
short  time  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence. 
When  new,  it  is  often  so  crude  and  glaring,  some- 
times so  soft  and  puddley.  We  roll  and  harden  it, 
and  then  the  weeds  begin  to  grow.  I  cannot 
imagine  why  all  plants  and  seeds  are  so  fond  of 
gravel.  I  believe  they  like  it  better  than  mould. 
Then,  just  as  the  gravel  walk  is  nice  and  mellow, 
the  gardener  says  he  wants  to  turn  it  "  to  make  it 
look  new  again,"  the  very  thing  we  disliked  at  first, 
and  this  turning  is  only  a  prelude  to  some  fresh 


NEW   CHRYSANTHEMUM 

DOROTHY  FORTESCUE. 

LTHOUGH  everyone  may 
not  admire  the  type 
o  f  Chrysanthemum 
represented  by  the 
variety  illustrated, 
Dorothy  Fortescue, 
many  will  admit  that  it  has  a  bold- 
ness of  form  and  an  attractiveness 
that  as  a  decorative  flower  place 
it  far  above  the  heads  of  some  of 
the  huge  Japanese  and  stift'  in- 
curved blooms.  This  Chrysan- 
themum was  shown  by  ilr.  Page, 
gardener  to  .1.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  Dropmore, 
Maidenhead,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  although  it  received 
no  award,  it  created  a  good  deal  of  interest  ou 
account  of  its  distinctness.  The  broad,  white 
florets  are  boldly  and  pleasingly  disposed,  and 
together  with  the  rich  yellow  centre  make  up 
a  striking  flower.  Mr.  Page  raised  this  variety 
from  seed  sent  home  to  Mr.  Fortescue,  which 
was  obtained  from  the  gardens  of  the  luiiperor 
of  Japan.  The  seed  was  sown  early  thi.s  year, 
so  that  no  time  was  lost  in  producing  a 
flowering  plant  by  November.  Mr.  Page  has 
numerous  other  seedlings,  the  result  of  seed 
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obtained  from  the  same  source,  so  that  doubt- 
less he  will  have  other  and  perhaps  even  more 
striking  varieties  to  show  next  year. 


ROUND  ABOUT  A  GARDEN. 


Horticultural  Dyspepsia. 

There  comes  a  day  in  every  year  when  your 
garden,  as  a  garden,  disgusts  you.  It  has  been 
"dune  up  "  for  some  time  in  readiness  for  the 
winter.  You  know  exactly  where  your  bulbs 
are  going  to  Hower  in  spring.  There  are  no 
weeds  or  "  dead  things."  Everything  which 
needs  shelter  is  under  shelter,  and  winter  may 
do  its  worst.  So  you  ought  to  continue  to 
rejoice  in  your  tidy  flower-beds  ;  but  somehow 
you  do  not.  There  is  such  a  lot  of  bare  mould 
about  them,  and  the  paths  are  glistening  with 
wet.  A  chill 
wind  whisks  the 

rain    round    un-  _ 

expected  corners ; 
and  the  few 
flowers  of  late 
November  are 
draggled  or  rain- 
splashed.  Per- 
haps you  are  not 
feeling  quite 
yourself  this 
morning,  so  you 
prefer  to  regard 
your  garden 
thrciugh  the  rain- 
specked  window- 
panes,  and  to 
moralise 
gloomily  upon  its 
dark  and  unin- 
viting features. 

The  Robin  to 
THE  Rescue. 

But  you  will 
not  have  been 
moralising  long 
before  a  ruddy- 
chested  robin 
pops  suddenly  up 
into  the  creeper 
outside  the 
window,  bobs  its 
head  and  flirts  its 
tail,  and  then 
stares  fixedly  at 
you  with  the  con- 
fidence of  an  old 
friend,   who  has 

seen  you  in  the  dumps  on  previous 
occasions.  How  many  of  us  have 
looked  at  robins  some  scores  of  times 
without  noticing  the  colour  of  their 
foreheads.  The  robin  on  a  Christmas 
card  always  has  a  scarlet  waistcoat 
and  a  brown  head  ;  but  look  at  the 
first  cock  robin  that  greets  you  this 
morning,  and  you  will  see  that  much 
of  his  cheery,  human  aspect  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  front  of  his  head 
is  as  ruddy  as  his  breast,  heightening, 
by  contrast,  the  brilliance  of  his  large, 
dark  eye. 

Optical  Illusions. 

Another  simple  fact  about  the  colouring  of 
the  robin,  which  is  always  hard  to  bear  in  mind, 
is  that  no  part  of  its  pluna^e  approximates  to 
"red  "in  hue.  If  by  chance  you  find  a  dead 
robin,  place  a  piece  of  red  flannel  or  sealing- 
wax  near  its  breast,  and  it  always  amazes  one 
afresh  to  see  what  a  dull  shade  of  tawny  yellow 


this  really  bears.  Thus  Nature  anticipated  the 
optical  illusion  in  the  art  of  the  old  Dutch 
masters,  who  could  paint  an  "  interior  "  with  a 
white  table-cloth,  or  an  exterior  with  a  white 
horse,  in  such  wise  that  though  the  impression 
was  perfect  you  could,  by  placing  a  bit  of 
white  paper  next  the  canvas,  discover  that 
both  table-cloth  and  horse  were  dirty  brown  I 

Hut  the  robin  is  oft'  while  you  look   at  him, 
and  shrill  piping  notes  proclaim  the  distress  of 


^rr^ifjm- 


the  hedge-sparrow,  whom  he  is  relentlessly  pur- 
suing round  the  corner.  The  robin  has  not  a 
large  choice  of  birds  which  he  can  hunt  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  food  which  you  supply  ;  but 
like  the  doctor  who  shirked  other  ailments  but 
was  "  death  on  fits,"  let  him  catch  half  a  gliniiise 
of  an  interloping  hedge-sparrow  and  he  will 
have  him  "  out  of  that "  with  promptitude  and 
despatch.  As  you  press  your  nose  against  the 
cold  window-pane  to  see  whether  he  caufht  the 
hedge-sparrow  this 
time,  a  blackbird,  of  the 
sootiest,  with  bill  carved 
of  rich  amber,  cries 
"Chacker,  chacker, 
chacker,  chacker,"  and 
f  //y.       ^  scurries   on    low   wings 

\     ^w//0\    \         shrubbery.  He  had  been 
sidling  round   the  Yew 
bush     by     the      porch 
towards   the    bird-table 
when  you  suddenly  came 
into    view. 
i^ut  you  need 
feel    no    con- 
cern   on    his 
^  account.    The 

^  blackbird     is 

familiar 


CUKYSANTHEMUM    DOKUTHY    FORTiSCDE. 

(Xatinal  ntzc.) 

Slioirn  hij  J.  U.  Fortefciw,  AV'/.,  Diiipiiwrc  (ijanlcHff,  Mr.  Fa(je\ 

(tt  a  recent  meetUiij  ofthc  Boi/al  BortietUtural  Society, 
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with  the  sound  of  his  own  alarm  notes  that, 
if  other  birds  show  no  apparent  concern  at  his 
chatter,  he  is  sometimes  the  first  to  return  to 
the  scene  of  terror,  as  perky  and  confident  as 
though  he  had  not  been  soared  for  months. 

Qdk.'K-change  Guests. 

But  you  need  nut  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
blaclibird  ;  for,  before  you  have  had  time  to 
withdraw  your  objectionable  countenance,  a 
blue  tit  has  alighted  in  the  midst  of  the  food 
and  is  sampling  everything  as  hurriedly  as  a 
railway  passenger  lunching  at  Swindon.  And 
no  wonder.  There  is  a  flicker  of  wings,  as, 
instead  of  the  blue  tit,  there  is  a  great  tit 
pecking  away  at  a  fried  crust.  Presently  it 
occurs  to  him  that,  if  he  took  the  crust  to  a 
branch  of  the  Honeysuckle  overhead  he  could 
manage  it  better,  and,  scarcely  has  he  left  the 
table  than,  from  nowhere  in  particular,  the 
blue  tit  is  back  again.  At  the  same  moment  a 
cole  tit  arrives  at  the  opposite  corner,  but  they 
have  scarcely  thrown  themselves  into  defensive 
attitudes  and  swallowed  a  mouthful,  than  the 
great  tit,  tiring  of  the  crust,  drops  it  to  the 
ground  and  himself  to  the  tible.  Off  go  the 
t-vo  smaller  tits  a^  if  the  whitf  of  his  wings  blew 
them  into  space,  but  he  has  hardly  had  a  peck 
at  anything  before  he  suddenly  vanishes  also, 
and  a  thrush  occupies  the  centre  of  the  table. 
The  Thrush's  Mistake. 

Catching  sight  of  you,  the  thrush  suddenly 
becomes  a  graver  image.  Absolutely  motion- 
less, with  beak  tilted  at  an  angle  of  4.5'^  and 
his  large  eye  fixed  full  upon  you,  he  might 
be  posing  for  a  photograph,  and  he  remains 
thus  so  long  that  you  begin  to  feel  sure 
he  must  recognise  you  for  a  harmless  plaster 
cast  stuck  in  the  window,  when  with  a  chatter 
of  alarm  he  is  off.  No  doubt  it  is  the  thrush's 
role  to  trust  to  his  russet  and  dappled  colour- 
ing to  escape  notice,  and  only  to  take  flight 
when  he  is  fairly  convinced  of  danger.  But 
you  might  have  killed  him  half  a  dozen  times 
while  he  was  staring  at  you,  and  you  regret  his 
scared  departure  because  he  is  such  a  charm- 
ingly bucolic  person,  with  his  l.irown  coat  and 
well-filled  spotted  waistcoat. 

A  Cure  foe  the  Dumps. 

No  need  to  grieve  even  for  the  thrush, 
however.  Once  in  every  half  hour  he  will 
return  to  the  bird-table,  and  you  will  not 
wonder  at  his  winter  ]ilumpness  when  you 
observe  the  size  and  number  of  his  mouthfuls. 
Besides,  the  robin,  who  has  chased  the  hedge- 
sparrow  into  the  next  roljin's  beat,  is  back 
again  with  a  sharpened  appetite,  and, 
bless  my  soul,  here  i.s  the  hedge-sparrow  again  ! 
More  alarms  and  excursions,  more  tits, 
more  everything  in  varied  sec|uence,  with 
interludes  of  chattinches  and  starlings.  Other 
birds  come  too,  at  times,  but  those  named  will 
Usually  be  the  stock  half  dozen  or  so  of  birds 
which,  like  ai)antomime  array  of  six  supers, 
occupy  the  stage  as  with  the  passage  of  a  con- 
juring host.  You  may  recognise  every  sixth 
warrior  of  the  array  by  the  hole  in  his  stocking, 
but  the  illusion  is  otherwise  complete,  and  you 
cannot  watch  the  birda  of  your  garden  for  one 
damp,  dismal  morning  without  seeing  them  do 
something  that  you  did  not  know  they  did, 
nor  without  forgetting  how  damp  and  dismal 
the  morning  is.  "  Similia  similibus  curantur  " 
says  the  old  saw  ;  and  the  antics  of  the  blue 
tits  may  safely  be  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  the  blue.s.  E-  K-  R- 

[On  page  424  in  the  present  issue  an  illus- 
tration is  given  of  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere  Rose 
over  an  old  tree,  in  which  there  are  nesting 
boxes  for  the  tits,  and,  as  there  mentioned,  it  is 
interesting  to  watch  their  movements.— Ed.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editor   is   not   responsible   for    the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


RUBUS   EOS.EFOLIUS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SI  R,— Referring  to  the  note  of  Mr.  C. 
Wolley  Dod  on  Rubus  rosrufolius  in 
The  Garden  (page  33-2),  it  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  this  plant  has  had  a 
diversified  and  entertaining  history  in 
America.  It  has  seldom  been  mentioned 
as  a  decorative  plant  or  one  fit  for  the  uses  of  the 
landscape  gardener.  But  a  few  years  ago  some 
of  the  less  scrupulous  and  conservative  nurserymen 
got  hold  of  this  species  and  advertised  it  widely 
under  the  name  of  Strawberry-Raspberry.  While 
I  think  that  most  of  them  did  not  say  so,  they 
allowed  the  impression  to  prevail  that  the  new 
plant  was  a  hybrid,  and  that  the  Strawberry  and 
the  Raspberry  were  its  parents.  It  was  highly 
recommended  for  its  fruit,  which,  though  edible,  is 
disappointing  in  flavour.  After  the  plant  had  lost 
its  novelty,  therefore,  it  fell  into  considerable 
neglect,  which  has  only  recently  been  partially 
broken  by  a  revival  of  interest  in  it  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society.  At  this  society 
some  very  fine  plants  and  fruits  have  been  exhi  bited 
this  summer  under  the  name  of  India  Raspberry,  a 
name  which  seems  to  me  to  be  apocryphal.  The 
plant  is  in  truth  rather  useful  as  an  ornamental 
one ;  and  the  fruit  when  stewed  or  made  into 
preserves  or  tarts  is  really  excellent.  It  is  fairly 
hardy  in  Massachusetts,  where  mauy  plants  fail 
which  can  be  grown  nicely  in  the  latitude  of 
London. 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  F.  A.  Waugh. 


HORTICULTURAL   SHOWS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,— In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  Mr.  Coomber 
calls  attention  to  the  monotony  and  often  unin- 
teresting appearance  of  horticultural  exhibitions, 
those  devoted  to  fruit  more  particularly.  1  am 
sure  that  his  views  will  be  largely  supported,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  what  he  says  is 
true,  not  only  with  regard  to  fruit  shows  but  flower 
shows  also.  It  is  time  some  innovations  were 
attempted,  so  that  we  might  get  away  from  the 
interminable  tables  of  dishes  of  fruit,  stands  of 
flowers,  and  plants  in  pots.  It  is  always  to  the 
interest  of  the  executive  to  provide  for  the  public 
a  display  that  is  attractive  and  pleasing  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  individual  exhibits; 
in  fact,  probably  the  former  is  really  the  more  im- 
portant. It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  pay  to  visit  horticultural  shows  are 
directed  there  largely  by  a  superficial,  not  a  real, 
interest  in  flowers  and  fruit ;  they  like  to  see 
displays  of  these  products,  and  take  a  debght  in 
such  a  beautiful  sight  as  a  well-arranged  flower 
show  presents.  To  them,  therefore,  the  aspect  of 
the  show  as  a  whole  is  a  most  important  matter. 

Perhaps  Chrysanthemum  shows  are  the  worst 
off'enders.  What  can  be  more  unpleasing,  or  even 
ugly,  than  long  rows  of  large  Japanese  blooms  or 
stiff  petalled  incurves  down  the  full  length  of  a 
hair;  The  latter,  when  they  are  arranged  upon 
the  fiat  boxes  or  boards,  have  often  been  compared 
to  mop-heads  ;  and  it  does  not  require  much 
imagination  to  find  a  resemblance.  At  two  of  the 
most  important  provincial  Chrysanthemum  shows, 
viz.,  Edinburgh  and  Hull,  thisyear  exhibition  boxes 
were  entirely  dispensed  with,  vases  having  been 
substituted,  resulting  in  a  great  improvement  in 
the  pictoral  aspect  of  the  displays  as  a  whole,  and, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  The  Garden  on  seveial 
occasions,  enabling  the  flowers  to  be  judged  on  their 
merits  with  regard  to  their  usefulness  to  the 
gardener  ;  for  after  all,  what  is  the  real  value  of  a 
flower  whose  chief  use  is  for  exhibition  purposes? 
Comparatively  few  can  att'ord  to  grow  them  for 
exhibition  only.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  practice 
of  substituting  vases  for  boxes  will  extend  and 
I  eventually  be  universally  adopted. 


Mr.  Coomber  refers  to  theuse  of  plants  andflowers 
as  adjuncts  to  an  exhibition  table  of  fruit,  and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  their  extended  use. 
Such  displays  of  fruit  as  are  provided  for  at  the 
annual  autumn  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  should  be  encouraged  at  provincial  exhi- 
bitions ;  taste  and  skill  in  arrangement  count  for  a 
good  deal,  and  those  who  have  seen  the  exhibits  of 
Messrs.  Bunyard,  Rivers,  Spooner,  Cheal,  Cannell, 
and  others  will  have  a  lively  recollection  of  their 
beauty  and  attractiveness.  The  effective  arrange- 
ment of  flower  shows  on  the  Continent  has  several 
times  been  referred  to  in  The  (Garden,  and  a 
similar  method  advocated  at  home.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  however,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  depart  ftoiu  the  practice  of  exhibiting  plants 
and  flowers  upon  tables  instead,  as  is  the  case  on 
the  Continent,  of  displaying  them  in  groups  upon 
the  floor.  This  might  not  be  practicable  to  the 
same  extent  here  as  abroad  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  method  might  be  introduced  with  advantage 
both  to  the  pockets  of  the  promoters  of  the 
exhibitions  and  to  the  delight  and  pleasure  of  the 
visitors.  A.  P.  H. 


DAMPING    OF    VIOLETS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — One  of  the  most  difficult  matters  to  contend 
with  in  some  gardens  where  Violets  must  be  grown 
in  cjuantity  during  the  winter  months  is  a  fungus 
which  runs  with  great  rapidity  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil  aud  ruins  the  plants  wholesale  as  it 
spreads.  All  kinds  of  supposed  remedies  have  been 
put  toward  from  time  to  time.  We  have  suffered 
in  these  gardens  very  much  in  damp  seasons  like 
the  present.  We  tried  a  number  of  experiments 
from  time  to  time — lime,  powdered  charcoal,  flowers 
of  sulphur,  burnt  refuse  in  a  dry  state,  and  many 
other  things — and  although  these  certainly  checked 
the  spread  of  the  fungus  it  was  only  a  partial  cure. 
The  disease  soon  spread  again  after  a  few  damp 
days,  and  these  remedies  had  to  be  repeated  often 
during  the  winter. 

For  the  past  two  winters  I  have  adopted  a  simple 
plan  which  has  proved  most  effective,  and  although 
the  present  season  so  far  has  been  a  most  trying 
one  for  Violets  in  frames  I  have  not  seen  one  decayed 
leaf.  My  plan  is  simply  to  surface  the  whole  of  the 
soil  over  with  silver  sand  as  soon  as  the  Violets 
have  been  planted  ;  not  an  inch  should  be  missed. 
The  sand  is  placed  well  around  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  and  a  little  shaken  into  the  centres.  I  have 
also  tried  two  of  the  frames  with  an  equal  mixture 
of  finely  sifted  coal  ashes  and  silver  sand,  and  so  far 
with  equally  good  results  as  when  treated  with  sand 
only.  Silver  sand  absorbs  a  quantity  of  moisture 
during  the  night  and  verj'  quickly  parts  with  it 
during  the  day,  consequently  there  is  very  little 
condensed  moisture  on  the  foliage  or  glass  in  the 
morning.  The  coal  ashes  absorb  well  also,  but  do 
not  dry  so  quickly,  and  I  fear  that  on  very  damp, 
dull  days  may  not  answer  so  well  as  the  sand  ;  of 
course,  finely-sifted  road  sand  would  answer  verj' 
well  no  doubt  if  it  could  be  obtained  pure,  but  this 
is  difficult ;  there  is  often  a  large  percentage  of 
mud  mixed  with  it.  So  far  I  can  thoroughly 
recommend  this  as  a  preventive  against  damping. 

Cifeitcester.  T.  A. 


ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS  IN  GREATER  MANCHESTER. 

A    S  a  commercial  town  Manchester  is  in  many 

/\  respects    uni(]ue,    and     for    area   and 

/   %  business  can  compare  with  any  other 

/       \         in  the   world.      Tliis   so-called   Cotton- 

/  j^     opolis    has    probably   no   rival   in    the 

culture   of  Orchids.      Since   their  first 

introduction  to  cultivation,  the  Manchester  kings 

of   conmierce    have   grown    them    with   unrivalled 

success    as    the  records    of    horticultural    history 

will  prove.       The  collections  of  the  past  formed  by 

Mr.  Samuel  Mendel,  Mr.  George  Hardy,  Mr.  Thomas 

Staffer,    Mr.    Heine,    and    Mr.    Fallowfield    were 

world-famous.      These  were  the  days  of  giants — at 

least,  in  Orchids — and  the  huge  specimens  exhibited 
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by  the  Manchester  growers  of  those  days  are  never- 
to-be-forgotten  triumphs  of  cultural  skill.  Such 
magniBcent  specimens  of  Orchids  had  never  before 
been  seen,  and  are  not  to  be  found  now,  "  more's 
the  pity,"  for  such  plants,  when  exhibited,  made  a 
sensation. 

Since  then  the  culture  of  the  Orchid  has  been 
steadily  growing,  but  in  quite  another  direction. 
Collections  are  not  the  rule  now,  but  selections. 
No  trouble  or  expense  is  spared  by  the  Manchester 
Orchid  lovers  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  the  plants 
in  which  they  take  so  great  an  interest.  Moreover, 
their  possession  establishes  a  certain  common  bond, 
and  as  a  rule  a  kindly  generous  rivalry  springs  up 
between  the  different  enlhusiasts.  Space  compels 
these  notes  to  be  limited  ;  in  fact,  during  my  short 
stay  in  the  Manchester  district  it  was  only  po.ssible 
to  visit  a  small  number  of  the  collections,  and 
of  those  visited  only  briefly  descrip- 
tive notes  can  be  given. 

Compared  with  London,  Man- 
chester may  be  described  as  a 
comparatively  small  central  city, 
extending  into  and  connected  by 
tram  or  rail  with  numerous  suburbs 
and  outlying  towns.  It  enjoys  a 
fairly  pure  atmosphere,  but  subject 
more  or  less  to  the  black,  smoky 
fogs  inseparable  from  populous 
manufacturing  centres. 

One  of  the  first  collections  visited 
was  that  of  Samuel  Cratrix,  Esq., 
West  Point,  Whalley  Range.  Here 
is  to  be  found  a  wisely -.selected 
collection  of  all  that  is  really  excel- 
lent in  Cypripediums,  Oilontoglos- 
sunis,  Liulio-Cattleyas,  Cattleyas, 
Lailias,  and  their  hybrids.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  Cypripediums 
are  the  most  strongly  represented 
in  flower,  and  in  this  collection 
Cypripedium  iusigne  Sander:e,  C.  i. 
sanderianuni,  C.  i.  Luciani,  C.  i. 
Dorothy,  C.  i.  sanderianuni  gigan- 
teum,  and  C.  i.  Harefield  Hall 
var.  are  not  evidenced  by  single 
plants,  but  in  some  cases  by  as 
many  as  a  dozen  healthy  masses 
of  each  of  those  enumerated  above 
. —  well  grown,  clean,  healthy, 
vigorous  specimens,  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  their  owner  and  a  credit 
to  the  able  head  gardener,  Mr. 
(ieorge  Cypher.  It  would  he  im- 
possible to  enumerate  here  all  the 
varieties  of  C.  insigneand  the  many 
other  hybrid  Cypripediums  in 
flower,  but  among  the  best  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  C.  Transvaal 
superbum,  a  stately  hybrid  between 
0.  rothschildianura  and  C.  cham- 
berlainianum.  The  rich,  cherry- 
purple  colouring  of  the  pouch  is 
very  pronounced.  C.  Niobe  niag- 
nificum,  a  form  well  worthy  of  the 
varietil  name,  its  neat  shape, 
daintily  lined  colours,  and  tall 
stems  rendering  it  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  C.  fairieanum  crosses ;  C. 
giganteum,  a  very  rare  and  distinct 
sort,  bearing  a  bold  flower,  the 
green  tinted  dorsal  widely  margined 
with  white,  pouch  and  petals  polished  as 
in  the  best  forms  of  villosum.  C.  Eos  superbum 
(C.  Charlesworthii  x  C.  niveum)  a  dainty  and 
exquisite  little  gem,  not  large  but  perfect  in 
shape,  of  a  soft,  pinky  red,  suffused  with  a  darker 
shade  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  dorsal.  C. 
arthurianum  pulchellum,  C.  Leonidas,  C.  Tityus, 
C.  pitcherianum,  C.  leeanum  virginale,  C.  eisnian- 
nianum,  C.  leeanum  magniticuni,  C.  albertianum, 
and  C.  leeanum  giganteum  were  in  flower,  and 
represented  by  very  line  forms.  In  addition  to  the 
yellow  insignes,  specially  remarkable  were  C.  i. 
bohnhofianum,  a  grandly  shaped  flower,  the  dorsal 
sepal  suffused  with  rich  chocolate-brown,  sur 
mounted  by  a  ray  of  green  and  bordered  with 
white  ;  C.  insigne  West  Point  variety  is  a  very 
charming  form,  certainly  one  of  the  best ;  C.   i. 


gratrixianum  and  C.  i.  George  Cypher  are  two  very 
fine  ones  :  Hardy's  variety  of  C.  insigne  aureum 
was  also  represented  by  a  finely-developed  speci- 
men, and  many  others  of  which  space  forbids 
enumeration  in  this  brief  note.  Cattleyas,  L;elias, 
and  Lselio-Cattleyas  form  a  wonderful  collection, 
and  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  specially  strong 
feature,  of  which  details  may  be  given  later.  In 
the  cool  house  a  specially  fine  plant  of  Odonto- 
glossum  nobilior  was  in  bloom.  All  the  other 
plants  are  in  a  thriving  condition,  O.  Luciani  and 
the  extra  fine  gems  of  O.  crispum  vars.  being  in 
strong  force,  while  the  numerous  unflowered 
hybrid  Odontoglossums  are  in  rude  health. 

A  small  but  superb  collection  of  Lycastes  are 
special  favourites  of  Mr.  Gratrix.  These  plants 
are  well  cared  for,  and  in  grand  health.  The 
superb  L.  Charlesworthii  is  now  in  bloom,  with  its 
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rich,  deep  magenta-coloured  blossoms.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gratrix  both  take  an  equally  enthusiastic  inte- 
rest in  their  wonderful  collection,  and  many  beauti- 
ful plants  bear  the  names  of  these  worthy  patrons 
of  horticulture.  The  collection  of  Dendrobes,  that 
was  some  time  ago  dispersed,  is  now  being  re- 
formed, and  the  plants  already  show  the  cultural 
skill  of  Mr.  Cypher. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  E.  Rogerson  at  Oakdene, 
Withington,  amply  repaid  a  visit.  Here,  again, 
very  good  taste  has  been  exercised  in  making  a 
selection  of  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums,  Cat- 
tleyas, especially  the  albinos,  which  were  strongly 
represented.  Cypripedium  Para  was  the  first  flower 
to  catch  the  eye.  This  is  a  new  hybrid  from  C. 
bellatulum  x  C.  Charlesworthii,  a  very  charming 
cross,  with  a  bold,  shell-like  flower,  richly  dappled 


with  vinous  red,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  A 
grand  fairieanum  cross,  named  Princess,  was  in  fine 
condition,  similar  but  much  superior  to  C.  Juno, 
and  also  to  C.  calloso-tairieanum.  It  has  been 
raised  from  C.  Mme.  Coffinet  x  C.  fairieanum,  and 
the  colouring  is  remarkable.  C.  Stanley  Rogerson 
is  a  striking  flower,  with  a  rose  and  crimson- 
coloured  upper  dorsal. 

C.  insigne  Chantinii  x  C.  albertianum  is  a  very 
handsome  kind,  the  finest  of  the  C.  albertianum 
class  ;  it  bears  large  plum-purple  spots,  again 
exemplifying  the  advantage  of  using  the  best 
parents  for  hybridising.  C.  buchanianum  superbum 
is  the  best  variety  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is  a 
comprehensive  and  magnificent  lot  of  the  best  forms 
of  C.  leeanum,  together  with  a  similar  selection  of 
varieties  of  C.  insigne,  including  the  Harefield  Hall 
variety,  Svnder.-e,  sanderianum,  Luciani,  and  a 
new  and  extremely  handsome  form 
— Queen  Elena.  To  take  notes  of 
all  the  many  beautiful  things  in 
Mr.  Rogerson's  collection  was  im- 
possible in  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal.  His  Cypripedium  house 
was  full  of  beautiful  blossoms  of 
varying  shades  of  colour.  The 
plants  were  vigorous  and  healthy. 
A  walk  through  the  Cattleya  and 
Odontoglossum  houses  gave  evidence 
oi  the  same  careful  selection  of  the 
best  procurable  kinds.  The  Odonto- 
glossums were  a  revelation  to  the 
writer,  and  the  quantity  of  superb 
varieties  contained  in  this  collection 
is  prodigious.  These  are  under  the 
care  of  that  good  cultivator,  Mr. 
Blumley. 

My  next  visit  was  to  Fyntesfield, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Fred.  Hardy, 
and  here  1  found  a  long  house  quite 
full  from  end  to  end  of  all  the  best 
Dendrobiums.  Probably  no  collec- 
tion of  Dendrobes  can  compare  with 
this,  excepting  that  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  certainly  no  col- 
lection in  the  North.  Here,  too, 
are  huge  quantities  of  grand 
specimens  of  Lrelia  anceps  in  all  the 
known  varieties,  and  a  superb  lot  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  which  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  were  under- 
going a  thorough  overhauling  in 
potting  and  rearrangement.  At 
Fyntesfield  an  immense  house  was  a 
perfect  picture  of  beauty  with 
hundreds  of  tine  varieties  of 
Cypripediums  in  flower,  including 
the  indispensableC.  insigne  Sanders 
and  the  yellow  varieties  of  C. 
insigne,  together  with  fine  forms  of 
C.  montana  and  a  dozen  or  more 
plants  of  Hardy's  var.  aureum.  Mr. 
Hardy 's  head  gardener  grows  Cypri- 
pedium bellatulum  album  remark- 
ably well,  and  some  fine  plants  of 
this  albino,  crossed  with  C. 
insigne  Sandene,  are  now  showing 
bloom.  Mr.  Hardy  has  many  fine 
crosses.  I  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion the  excellent  varieties  of  C. 
leeanum  at  Fyntesfield,  including 
that  remarkable  one  C.  1.  staffor- 
dianum.  Increased  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
Orchids  here,  of  which  there  is  a  large  and  fine 
collection.  Joseph  Godseff. 

(To  be  continued. j 


CYPRIPEDIUM   INSIGNE    HAREFIELD 
HALL  VARIETY. 

Amon(i  numerous  varieties  of  Cypripedium  insigne 
which  have  from  time  to  time  made  their  appear- 
ance, the  majority  of  them  afterwards  to  be 
forgotten,  C.  i.  Harefield  Hall  has  alway's  remained 
prominent.  It  is  always  admired  whenever  shown 
on  account  of  its  bold  and  distinct  markings  and 
rich  colouring  ;  it  has  survived  while  scores  of 
others  have  been  raised,  exhibited,  and  forgotten. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  and  striking  form,  the 
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dorsal  sepal  having  a  broad  margin  of  white,  and 
being  heavily  spotted  with  chocolate-brown  upon  a 
pale  green  ground.  The  petals  and  the  pouch  ire 
yellowish  green,  veined  with  a  darker  green  and 
suffused  with  rich  brown.  At  a  recent  Drill  Hall 
meeting  this  Orchid  was  splendidly  shown  by 
Mr.  Alexander,  Orchid  grower  to  Captain  Holt'ord, 
C.I.E..  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  one  plant  bearing  no 
less  than  eight  flowers. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Carkots. 

A  SOWING  may  now  be  made  in  a  frame 
placed  on  a  bed  of  tree  leaves  and 
stable  manure,  or  the  same  kind  of 
material  may  be  put  into  a  pit.  Young 
^  Carrots  are  always  appreciated,  and 
the  produce  from  seed  sown  now  will 
be  doubly  so,  as  this  year's  roots  will  then  be 
getting  past  their  best.  The  material  should  be 
turned  twice  or  thrice  before  using  it  to  allow  the 
rank  ammonia  to  pass  off.  It  should  also  be  well 
trodden  as  the  work  of  building  into  a  neat  bed 
proceeds.  About  6  inches  of  sifted  soil,  fairly 
rich,  may  then  be  put  on,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  settle  before  sowing.  The  stump-rooted  varieties 
are  invariably  sown  for  early  forcing,  therefore  a 
greater  depth  of  soil  is  not  needed.  The  French 
Forcing  and  Carter's  Golden  Ball  are  excellent  for 
this  sowing.  The  soil  should  be  brought  up  to 
within  6  inches  of  the  glass  and  be  lightly  trodden, 
rake  the  surface  even,  and  draw  drills  1  inch  deep 
and  C  inches  apart.  .Sow  thinly  and  evenly,  and 
cover  with  some  finely-sifted  soil.  Radishes  can 
be  sown  thinly  between  the  rows  if  desired  ;  they 
can  be  drawn  for  use  before  they  attain  sufficient 
size  to  hinder  the  growth  of  the  Carrots.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  appear  through  the  soil  admit  air 
freely  when  the  weather  allows. 

Garden  Frames. 
Any  of  these  not  required  for  other  purposes 
for  some  time  to  come  may  well  be  utilised  for 
forcing  and  forwarding  various  vegetables,  herbs, 
&o.,  for  when  placed  upon  a  good  bed  of  fresh 
stable  manure  and  tree  leaves  in  equal  proportions 
they  are  as  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  named 
as  the  most  elaborately-appointed  structure.  If 
the  frames  are  out  of  repair  it  is  no  matter, 
provided  they  hold  together  and  that  the  glass  is 
whole  for  throwing  ofi'  cold  rain  and  snow.  The 
material  can  be  well  packed  round  the  sides,  and 
the  beds  must  be  re-lined  as  the  warmth  declines. 

Pea  Sticks. 
The  order  should  be  made  out  for  these,  as  well 
as  stakes  for  Beans,  &o.  They  are  more  lasting 
and  altogether  better  when  cut  early  in  winter 
before  the  sap  is  on  the  move.  During  severe 
weather  these  can  be  sharpened  and  sorted  into 
lengths  suitable  for  Peas  of  different  heights,  tied 
in  neat  bundles  and  stored. 

Burnt  Garden  Refuse 
is  of  great  value  for  many  kinds  of  vegetable 
crops,  especially  on  heavy  land.  The  plots 
intended  for  Peas  may  receive  a  good  dressing  at 
this  time,  and  be  trenched  or  deeply  dug.  'The 
rubbish  fire  should  be  kept  burning  until  the 
whole  garden  has  been  thoroughly  well-cleaned 
of  leaves,  weeds,  and  decaying  vegetation. 
Stonelciyh  Abhey  Gat'deiis.         H.  T.  Martin. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Border  Chrysanthemums. 
Tms  has  not  been  an  ideal  season  for  these,  but  on 
light  soils  and  in  sheltered  situations  many  of 
them  have  done  well.  Nothing  can  equal  these 
for  brightening  up  the  beds  and  borders  during  the 
autumn.  Some  of  the  earlier  sorts  were  rather 
later  than  usual  coming  into  flower,  but  they  came 
just  in  lime  to  take  the  place  of  many  things 
that  had  been  spoilt  by  the  drenching  rains  and 
high  winds  of  early  September.  Many  of  the 
later  kinds  were  a  mass  of  blossom  until  the  early 


part  of  the  present  month.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  all  lovers  of  flowers,  whether  they 
possess  large  or  email  gardens,  to  grow  border  or 
outdoor  Chrysanthemums,  and  I  think  all  who  love 
this  autumn-flowering  favourite  will  be  more  than 
gratified  wilh  the  results.  Many  of  the  varieties 
are  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  winter  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  I  have  found  from 
experience  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
propagating  them  annually.  The  roots  should 
now  be  lifted  and  parted  into  small  pieces,  and 
potted  or  boxed  up  in  a  suitable  compost.  This 
should  be  thoroughly  porous,  and  the  pots  or  boxes 
well  drained.  Tliey  are  best  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame,  or,  failing  this,  plunge  them  in  sifted  cinder 
ashes,  or  dry  leaves,  in  a  sheltered  position,  and 
give  potection  in  severe  weather.  In  very  cold 
districts  the  late-flowering  ones  will  need  the 
protection  of  a  wall  to  ensure  success. 

MONTIIRKTIAS. 

These  valuable  summer-flowering  plants  deserve 
far  more  attention  than  they  usually  get.  We  often 
find  them  growing  in  large  clumps,  with  few 
spikes  of  bloom,  and  these  small  and  insignificant. 
To  grow  them  well,  the  chief  point  is  to  keep  them 
thin,  and  so  they  must  be  divided  every  year. 
This  may  be  done  at  any  time  before  the  ground  is 
frozen.  The  safest  and  best  plan  is  to  lift  them 
annually  and  winter  them  in  boxes  ;  the  foliage 
should  not  be  cut  off  until  the  spring,  and  they 
should  not  be  kept  in  dry  sand  or  they  are  apt  to 
die  off.  When  all  are  boxed  off  they  should  be 
placed  together  in  some  sheltered  spot  out  of  doors, 
and  covered  with  a  foot  or  so  of  dry  leaves  or 
other  litter,  enough  to  ensure  their  safety  from 
frost.  At  the  end  of  March  they  may  be  planted 
out  anywhere,  letting  the  bulbs  be  at  least  6  inches 
deep.  Treated  in  this  way  they  will  bloom  much 
more  freely.  There  are  now  many  varieties  in 
cultivation,  some  of  them  scarcely  worth  growing, 
but  the  following  are  among  the  best,  and  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden  :  Crocosmia^flora, 
Pyramidalis,  .Solfaterre,  Auricole,  and  (ieorge 
Davison. 

Gaultheria   procumbens. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  rock  plants 
we  have.  Just  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  when 
fully  exposed,  instead  of  in  shade  as  usual,  and 
covered  with  its  red  berries,  it  forms  one  of  the 
prettiest  effects  that  can  he  seen  among  dwarf 
plants  on  rockwork.  This  plant  can  take  care  of 
itself  in  any  peaty  soil,  but  to  succeed  well  with  it 
an  annual  mulch  of  rotten  leaf-mould  and  a  little 
silver  sand,  with  some  Peruvian  guano,  will  be 
found  very  beneficial. 

Axlivelllhorpe,  Norwich.  T.  B.  Field. 


INDOOR     GARDEN. 

The  propagation  of  the  Chr3'santhemum  is  now  an 
important  matter  with  the  gardener,  therefore,  as 
old  plants  pass  out  of  flower,  they  must  be  cut 
down  to  within  8  inches  or  10  inches  of  their 
bases,  and  be  placed  in  a  light  cool  position  that 
will  favour  the  growth  of  stout  robust  cuttings. 
These  should  be  taken  when  they  are  .3  inches 
long.  They  strike  freely  as  a  rule  when  four 
cuttings  are  inserted  round  the  inside  of  a  .'5-inch 
pot  previously  drained  and  filled  with  a  light 
sandy  soil  and  surfaced  with  silver  sand.  Water 
the  cuttings  through  a  fine  rose  to  level  the  sand, 
and  allow  them  to  drain  for  half  an  hour,  when 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  close  small  case  or  under 
a  bell-glass,  placed  inside  a  house  where  a  tempera- 
ture of  .55*'  to  60"  can  be  had.  The  usual  atten- 
tion will  be  necessary,  such  as  admitting  a  very 
little  air  to  the  case  occasionally  and  wiping  the 
moisture  from  the  inside  of  the  glass  until  the 
cuttings  are  rooted,  when  more  air  will  be 
necessary. 

Eucharis  ajiazonica. 
Where  a  stock  of  this  handsome  flowering  bulb 
is  grown,  a  bed  of  tan  or  clean  Beech  leaves  should 
be  made  up  in  a  house  where  the  plants  will  not  be 
too  far  from  the  glass,  and  as  soon  as  the  heat 
rises  to  68°  or  70"  the  pots  may  be  plunged  to  the 
rim,  and,  even  should  the  temperature  of  the  bed 
advance  to  80"  no  harm  will  be  done.  An  atmos- 
pheric temperature  of  64°  to  68°  should  be  main- 


tained, and  a  light  syringing  overhead  given  them 
about  10  a.m.  On  very  cold  days,  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  low,  the  syringing  should  be  omitted.  Keep 
the  plants  moderately  moist  at  the  roots,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  plants  when  plunged 
do  not  so  rapidly  become  dry  as  those  growing  on 
a  stage  or  a  bed. 

Before  being  plunged  the  plants  should  be  care- 
fully looked  over  for  mealy  bug,  which  frequently 
infests  Eucharis.  The  general  collection  of 
stove  plants  will  now  require  careful  attention  as 
to  watering.  All  plants  infested  with  insect  pests 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  washing  or  dipping 
in  one  of  the  many  infallible  remedies  now  adver- 
tised. Wash  the  pots,  and  if  the  plants  have  been 
standing  on  beds  of  ashes  or  leaf-soil,  remove  all 
the  surface  of  the  beds  and  renew  them  with  fresh 
material. 

Palms 
require  a  good  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  all  the 
year  round,  and  even  at  this  season  clear  liquid 
manure  should  be  given  them.  It  often  occurs  that 
some  plants  of  the  stronger  growing  species  have 
to  remain  in  pots  of  a  limited  size  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  as  a  consequence  they  become  yellow. 
In  such  cases  remove  as  much  of  the  surface  soil  as 
possible  and  top-dress  them  with  good  loam,  in 
which  a  fourth  part  of  dry  cow  manure  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  Clay's  have  been  incorporated, 
which  must  be  rammed  in  firmly.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  at  this  season  to  go  over  the  collection 
of  Palms  for  the  small  brown  scale  which  is  so 
troublesome  to  them.  Lay  them  down  singly  on 
clean  mats  and  syringe  them  sharply,  while  a  man 
holds  the  fronds  in  position,  with  water  at  110"  to 
120°  playing  sharply  on  every  part  affected  with 
scale.  Afterwards  the  scale  can  be  easily  sponged 
off  with  soapy  water. 

Wendover.  J.   Jaques. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Peaches  and  Nect.^rines. 
With  a  hazy  kind  of  atmosphere,  through  which 
the  sun  cannot  penetrate,  the  forcing  of  a  tree 
like  the  Peach  must  be  carried  on  with  great 
care  and  patience.  In  mild  weather  the  tempera- 
ture best  suited  to  this  valuable  fruit  (45°  at 
night  and  55'-'  by  day)  can  be  maintained  almost 
without  fire-heat,  but  under  colder  conditions  5° 
lower  will  be  safer  figures  to  work  upon  until 
brighter  days  set  in  and  the  flower-buds  get  well 
advanced,  and  show  by  their  plump,  robust  appear- 
ance that  the  most  critical  stage  in  forcing  has  been 
safely  tided  over.  In  proportion  to  the  diminution 
in  the  day  temperature  let  syringing  be  reduced, 
as  too  much  moisture  is  apt  to  injure  the  buds,  but 
keep  the  atmosphere  in  a  nice  growing  state  by 
damping  the  pipes  and  borders  and  by  turning  the 
fermenting  material  at  short  intervals.  If  plants 
of  any  kind  occupy  the  early  house,  see  that  they 
are  kept  clear  of  the  trees,  and  fumigate  as  often 
as  may  be  needful  to  secure  freedom  from  aphis 
before  the  flowering  period.  Ventilate  the  house 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  and,  if  possible,  leave 
a  chink  of  air  on  all  night,  but  avoid  draughts  of 
cold,  frosty  air,  particularly  when  the  blossoms 
begin  to  unfold  and  the  wood  buds  burst  into 
growth. 

Peaches  in  Pots. 
Where  the  number  of  permanently-planted  Peach 
hou.ses  is  limited,  and  the  earliest  is  perhaps  planted 
with  good  old  sorts  which  are  beaten  in  point  of 
time  of  ripening  by  modern  varieties,  but  still  hold 
their  own  with  something  to  spare  in  quality,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  take  the  first  crop  from  pot  trees 
plunged  in  or  placed  over  fermenting  material  in 
light,  efficiently-ventilated,  span-roofeil  houses. 
To  ensure  success,  take  .sorts  like  Amsden's  June, 
Alexander,  Hale's  Early,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne, 
and  Stirling  Castle,  which  ripen  in  the  order 
named.  Cardinal,  Rivers'  Early,  and  Lord  Napier 
Nectarines  should  be  potted  up  and  grown  into 
fruiting  trees  under  glass  before  thej'  are  taken  in 
for  forcing.  We  prefer  the  compact  maidens  with 
plenty  of  side  shoots  from  the  union  of  bud 
upwards,  and  as  Peaches  are  not  improved  by 
being  cut  back,  all  that  is  needed  is  firm  potting  in 
lO-inoh  pots,  and  pruning  back  all  the     de  shoots 
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to  a  single  bud  when  they  begin    to   break   into 
growth  in  the  spring. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

The  mild,  damp  weather  which  has  been  so 
favourable  for  pruning  and  nailing  will  have  held 
out  inducements  to  many  to  postpone  such  work  as 
top-dressing  and  mulching  until  walks  and  borders 
are  in  a  better  state  for  wheeling  manure  and 
compost ;  but  so  important  an  operation  must  not 
longer  be  neglected,  as  the  timely  application  of  a 
good  covering  to  newly-planted  or  root-pruned 
trees  cannot  be  over-rated.  Unfortunately,  the 
winter  dressing  of  hardy  trees  is  much  neglected  : 
many  troublesome  insects  are  allowed  to  rest  in  the 
bark  and  in  the  walls,  from  which  they  emerge 
almost  before  the  unfolding  of  the  earliest  bud.«  in 
spring. 

Madresfield  Court.  W.  Crujip. 
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FliUIT  TREE  PRUNING. 

R.  TALLACK,  in  your  issue  of  the 
•'ith  inst.,  has  drawn  attention  to 
an  article  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
writing  on  the  above  subject  in 
The  Garden  of  August  22  last, 
at  the  same  time  condemning  the 
system  of  pruning  I  then  advocated  in  favour 
of  a  system  which  he  recommends,  and,  1 
presume,  practises.  The  article  in  question 
was  written  with  special  reference  to  small 
gardens,  in  which  it  is  desirable  on  account  of 
limited  space  to  confine  bush  and  pyramid 
trees  to  moderate  dimensions,  as  the  following 
short  quotation  from  the  article  will  show  :  — 

"  The  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  refer 
more  particularly  to  bush  and  pyramid  trees, 
which  it  is  desired  to  keep  within  moderate 
limits  in  somewhat  small  gardens.  Taking  an 
ordinary  bush  tree  as  an  example,  i\\i  time 
has  now  arrived  to  shorten  the  young  shoots 
of  this  year's  growth.  The  leading  .shoots  at 
the  ape.\  of  the  main  branches  should  have 
one-third  their  length  cut  off,  and  the  lateral 
shoots  growing  out  of  the  sides  of  the  branches 
.should  be  cut  to  within  seven  leaves  of  their 
bases.  Many  amateurs  are  very  keen  on 
knowing  why  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the 
branches  back  in  this  way.  To  one  gentleman 
who  asked  this  iiuestion  I  was  able  to  give  an 
illustration  of  the  value  of  the  practice  by 
showing  him  long,  barren  branches  on  many 
of  his  trees  quite  innocent  of  fruit  buds  or 
growth  of  any  kind,  and  that  in  the  middle  of 
his  trees,  where  fruit  should  be  abundant,  the 
result  of  neglecting  to  adopt  this  practice. 
The.se  branches  were  left  their  whole  length, 
with  the  result  that  a  few  buds  only,  at  the 
apex  of  the  shoots,  broke  into  growth,  leaving 
the  best  part  of  the  shoot— the  base  and  the 
middle — barren  of  fruit  or  foliage  for  all  time. 
It  is  to  cause  the  furnishing  of  every  branch 
in  the  tree  with  abundance  of  fruitful  buds 
that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  is  recommended. ' 
I  do  not,  however,  quote  this  fact  in  order 
to  imply  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
method  there  advocated  is  applicable  only  to 
gardens  of  small  extent.  On  the  contrary,  as 
long  as  it  is  a  question  of  the  summer  pruning 
of  bash  and  pyramid  trees  only  ([  say  nothing 
at  present  of  orchard  tree  pruning),  thesystenj 
I  propose,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  uni[ues 
tionably  the  best,  and,  moreover,  as  far  as  my 
experience  and  observation  go,  it  is  the 
system  practised  by  all  experienced  and  com- 
petent growers,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in 
the  Channel  Islands  and  in  France.  Yonr 
corresp indent  will  probably  have  visited  the 
Channel  Island  fruit  gardens.  If  he  has  not  I 
hope  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  so 
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before  he  is  much  older.  By  following  the 
method  indicated  growers  there  are  enabled  to 
grow  three  or  four  specimen  trees  of  good  size 
on  the  same  area  of  land  as  would  be  taken  up 
by  one  of  the  trees  grown  on  the  let  alone, 
discharge-the-gardener  sort  of  system  which  he 
advocates.  As  bearing  on  this  question,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  expert 
growers  are  not  riders  of  hobbies,  but  keen 
commercial  men,  depending  for  a  living  on  the 
result  of  their  labours  in  the  shape  of  heavy 
crops  of  the  highest  quality  fruit,  and  how 
well  they  succeed  is  only  too  apparent  by  the 
displays  of  their  fruits  we  see  in  such  large 
quantities  in  English  fruiterers'  windows. 

That  the  system  of  pruning  I  have 
endeavouiei  to  describe  is  a  successful  one  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  fact  of  its  general 
adoption  for  the  pruning,  not  only  of  bush 
and  pyramid  trees,  but  also  of  orchard  house  i 


trees,  trained  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &lc.  on 
walls,  and  even  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
bushes.  The  system  is  to  pinch  or  otherwise 
shorten  the  lateral  growth  of  the  main 
branches,  and  allowing  moderate  leading  shoot 
extension.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  method 
Mr.  Tallack  recommends,  it  is  to  give  the 
leading  shoots  of  the  main  branches  of  bushes 
and  pyramids  unlimited  extension  without  any 
shortening  whatever,  and,  I  presume,  the  same 
W'ith  the  lateral  growth,  as  he  says  nothing  to 
the  contrary.  As  the  leading  shoots  of  a 
Pear  tree  in  vigorous  health  will  frequently 
make  a  growth  of  from  li  feet  to  25  feet  in 
length  in  a  season,  and  as  he  asserts  that 
every  bud  from  tip  to  base  of  this  long 
branch  will  break  and  develop  a  .shoot,  I  leave 
your  readers  to  judge  of  the  hopeless  muddle 
and  tangle  of  growth  the  tree  would  be  in  by 
the  end  of  the  season,  even  after  taking  the 
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precaution  which  he  recommends  of  thinning 
out  here  and  there  a  branch. 

Up  to  now  T  believe  it  has  been  acknow- 
ledged among  cultivators  of  hardy  fruit  that 
the  free  admission  of  light,  heat,  and  air  in 
abundance  among  the  branches  of  fruit  trees 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  in 
bringing  about  their  fruitfulness.  I  submit 
that  trees  grown  on  the  method  advocated  by 
Mr.  Tallack  would  be  all  but  strangers  to  this 
influence.  With  regard  to  the  illustration  I  gave 
of  a  tree  having  many  branches  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  void  of  shoots  and  fruit-buds  in 
consequence  of  the  branches  not  having  been 
shortened  by  one-third  their  length,  your 
correspondent  claims  that  this  was  not  the 
cause  at  all,  but  due  to  something  else,  as  also 
he  asserts  that  trees  pruned  on  the  system 
advocated  in  my  letter  "never  did  and  never 
will  bear  fruit."  For  my  part  I  lay  no  claim 
to  be  able  to  divine  causes  at  a  distance  better 
than  those  who  have  opportunities  of  judging 
on  the  spot.  I  would  also  remind  my  critic 
that  assertions  are  not  arguments. 

As  a  witness  that  trees  grown  in  the  way  I 
have  indicated  do  bear  heavy  crops,  and  that 
regularly  every  year  for  many  years,  I  would 
]ioint  out  to  my  readers  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  a  Tear  tree  grown  on  this 
system.  The  witne.ss  is  only  a  silent  one,  but 
ttiere  is  an  old  saying,  and  a  true  one,  "  that 
that  which  cannot  speak  cannot  lie."  This 
tree  is  about  twenty  years  old  and  about 
1 .')  feet  high,  every  branch  is  loaded  with  fruit 
from  ba.se  to  apex,  many  of  the  branches 
are  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  and  they 
arc  so  disposed  that  full  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  influence  of  he  it,  light,  and  air. 

I  claim  that  this  is  the  true  and  best 
extension  system  of  training  bush  and  pyramid 
trees,  where  it  is  necessary  to  confine  the  trees 
to  moderate  limits,  as  is  always  the  case  in 
ordinary  kitchen  gardens.  Trained  in  this 
way  every  main  branch  forms  a  cordon  of  itself, 
as  completely  as  a  single  cordon  tree  does  on 
Its  own  roots;  there  is  an  annual  extension  of  all 
the  main  branches,  according  to  their  strength, 
of  from  6  inches  to  12  inches,  and  in  fully- 
developed  or  even  partially-developed  trees, 
there  are  from  ten  to  twenty  branche.s.  An 
increase  of  from  7  feet  to  15  feet  of  branch 
growth  is  thus  obtained  every  year,  which 
should  be  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  most 
ardent  extensionist.  Owen  Thom.\s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CROSSING  AND    HYBRIDISING. 

(Ill  reply  to  E.  J.  L.-E.) 
So  far  as  the  actual  process  is  concerned,  crossing 
ami  hybridising  are  identical.  The  first  term  is, 
however,  applied  to  the  crossing  of  different 
varieties  of  one  species,  or,  for  constitutional 
reasons,  the  flowers  on  dill'ereut  plants  of  the  same 
species,  while  the  second  is  applied  to  crosses 
between  different  species  or  genera  ;  otherwise  the 
terms  alwaj's  mean  the  simple  transfer  of  the 
pollen  grains  from  one  flower  to  another.  In 
systematic  crossing  it  is  clearly  necessary  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ordinary  trans- 
ierenoe  of  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another  by 
wind,  insects,  or  other  agencies.  What  is  wanted, 
in  fact,  is  to  secure,  in  the  first  instance,  that  no 
previous  fertilisation  has  taken  place,  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  pollen  applied  is  of  the  right  kind. 
With  these  two  provisos  we  may  be  quite  sure 
when  seeds  are  formed  that  they  are  due  to  a  cross 
as  designed.  This,  on  the  face  of  it,  seems  simple 
enough,  but  when  we  come  to  practice  we  find  that 
flowers  vary  so  infinitely,  not  only  in  their 
structure  as  regards  the  relative  positions  of  the 


pollen  grains  on  the  stamens  and  the  stigma,  which 
they  must  reach  in  order  to  fertilise  the  ovary,  but 
also  in  the  times  when  the  pollen  is  ripe  and  the 
stigma  ready  to  receive  it,  that  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  and  we  must  be  guided  by 
general  principles.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  these 
principles  are,  and,  for  simplicity's  sake,  we  will 
take  a  familiar  flower  as  an  example,  say,  the 
Fuchsia.  Here  we  find  a  standard  type.  Ignoring 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  we  see  by  the  figure 
an  incipient 
seed  -  vessel 
at  A,  from 
which  there 
passes  right 
through  the 
flower  a  long 
8  1  e  n  d  e  r 
filament 
with  a  knob 
at  the  end, 
I! ,  which 
consti  tu  tea 
the  stigma. 
This  is  the 
female  por- 
tion of  the 
flower,  and 
at  c  we  see  a 
cluster  of 
shorter  fila- 
ments, each 
of  which  is 
also  tipped 
with, at  first, 
a  solid-look- 
ing knob, 
which  later 
on  becomes 
a  mass  of 
powder,  in., 
the  pollen. 
This  is  the 
male  portion 
of  the  flower. 
The  stigma 
at  B,  soon 
after  the 
flower  is 
fully  opened, 

develops      a  '"'O""  O'"  vmasiA. 

Erlistenine  (For  explaiitttwn  of  letters  see  text.) 
Sticky  surface,  and  to  fertilise  the  seed  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  let  the  pollen  fall,  when  many 
grains  will  be  caught  by  the  sticky  knob  imme- 
diately below.  Each  grain  of  pollen  so  caught  will 
then  burst  and  send  out  a  tiny  tube,  which  will 
penetrate  between  the  cells  of  the  stigma  filament 
and  continually  lengthen  until  it  arrives  at  A, 
where  the  incipient  seeds  are  which  are  thus 
fertilised.  This  done,  the  flower  fades  and  drops 
off,  leaving  A  and  its  filament  B  behind  it.  The 
filament  shrivels,  but  A  swells,  and  in  due  course 
becomes  a  berry  full  of  perfect  seeds.  Now,  taking 
the  Fuchsia  still  as  an  example,  we  see  that  it  is 
quite  an  easy  matter  to  secure  cross- fertilisation  on 
clear  lines.  If  we  desire  to  fertilise  a  with  another 
variety  we  have  simply  to  snip  off  the  stamens  at 
c,  wait  until  the  stigma  at  B  is  glistening,  and  then 
apply  with  a  little  brush,  or  even  the  finger  tip, 
some  pollen  from  the  other  variety  concerned. 
We  may  then  be  quite  sure,  when  the  ovary  or 
seed-vessel  A  matures  its  seeds,  that  they  must 
contain  the  elements  of  both  varieties,  and  we  may 
therefore  confidently  expect,  when  they  are  sown 
and  produce  plants,  that  such  plants  will  show 
combinations  of  both  parental  types. 

In  this  example  we  have  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  all  cross-fertilisation,  and  we  see  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  young  stigma  all  pollen  which  we  do  not  desire 
should  aft'ect  it,  since  with  flowers  it  is  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  a  case  of  "first  come  first 
served."  Nature,  however,  helps  the  hybridiser 
to  some  extent  in  this,  since  cross-fertilisation  being 
beneficial  to  the  constitution  she  often  arranges 
that  the  stigma  shall  not  be  ready  to  receive  the 
pollen  at  the  same  time  that  the  pollen  grains  of 
the  same   flower  are  ripe  ;    but  there  are    many 


exceptions,  and  these  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
particulai'  study  of  the  special  flowers  concerned. 
One  particular  point  to  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nexion is  that  the  other  parts  of  a  flower,  the  petals, 
&c.,  are  of  little  or  no  importance  as  regards  artificial 
crossings  ;  they  may  be  mutilated  or  cut  away  to 
any  extent  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  self- 
fertilisation  without  detriment  to  the  reproductive 
apparatus.  They  serve,  indeed,  merely  as  insect 
lures,  and  as  fertilisation  is  largely  done  by  insects 
these  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  at  a 
distance. 

There  are  many  flowers,  such  as  Begonias,  which 
bear  female  and  male  flowers  separately.  These 
are  easily  discriminated  by  the  former  being 
attached  to  a  seed-vessel,  as  well  as  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  pollen,  and  here,  of  course,  the  female 
flowers  can  be  protected  by  the  removal  of  the 
male  flowers  in  the  bud  stage.  Many  of  the  Pea 
tribe  have  a  knack  of  self-fertilisation  even  before 
they  open,  and  are  therefore  diSicult  to  deal  with, 
except  by  experts,  who  cut  open  the  young  flowers 
and  remove  the  stamens  before  they  are  ripe. 

However,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  hybridiser 
or  crosser  can  only  succeed  by  making  in  each  case 
a  careful  study  of  the  flowers  concerned.  No  two' 
species  behave  in  exactly  the  same  way,  varying, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  relative  positions  of  stamens 
and  stigmas  and  in  their  times  of  maturing  ;  but 
bearing  in  mind  the  main  principles  involved  in 
the  study  of  the  Fuchsia,  common-sense  will  be  a 
guide  in  most  cases.  The  best  plan  is  to  begin  on 
a  small  scale,  keeping  the  plants  concerned  apart 
from  all  others,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  bees  or  other 
insects  which  are  apt  to  upset  one's  calculations 
by  unnoted  visits.  The  next  essential  is  to  start 
with  well  marked,  i.e.,  distinctly  characterised 
parents,  so  that  success  may  be  clearly  evidenced 
in  the  offspring  ;  and,  finally,  crossing  is  done  to 
no  purpose  unless  effected  with  some  definite  end 
in  view  in  the  shape  of  improvements  on  recognised 
lines.  Cross,  for  instance,  a  sparse  flowering  but 
otherwise  fine  Fuschia,  to  stick  to  our  example, 
with  a  very  floriferous,  pretty,  but  small  one,  so 
as  to  correct  the  faults  and  combine  the  virtues  of 
both.  This  effected,  something  good  is  done  ;  but 
to  cross  for  the  mere  sake  of  crossing  is  lost 
labour. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIE,TY. 
Annual  General  Meeting. 
The  twenty-seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above 
society  was  held  at  the  Hutel  Windsur  on  Thursday,  the 
lUth  inat.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  presiding.  The  foUuwiiiy;  members 
were  present:  The  Hevs.  ¥.  Page  iloberta,  R.  Powley,  A. 
Foster-Melllar,  Dr.  Masters,  Dr.  Shackleton,  and  Messrs. 
AUred  Tate,  li.  E.  Cant.  C.  Haywoud,  Alec  Dickson,  H.  V. 
Macliin,  R.  Haikness,  U.  Burch,  G.  Monies,  Harcourt  P. 
Landon,  Geuige  Kunyard,  Geoige  Paul,  Cecil  E.  Cant,  VV.  D. 
Prior,  Lewis  S.  Pawle,  W.  H.  Burch,  C.  0.  Williamson, 
V.  li.  Johnstone,  \V.  H.  Cooling,  Keppe!  Giffard, 
Robert  Base  well,  Edwaid  Holland,  Clilfoid  Chad  wick, 
F.  H.  Chffe,  R.  W.  Bowyer,  J.  T.  Strange,  J. 
Sievena,  Conway  Jones,  W.  J.  Jefferies,  G.  Gordon,  W. 
Boyes,  O.  G.  Orpen,  E.  Mawley.  Courlenay  Page,  H.  E. 
Molyiieux,  A.  R.  Goodwin,  G.  Speight,  Mahlon  Whittle,  T. 
Rigg,  H.  G.  Mount,  H.  J.  Spooner,  J.  Mattock,  H.  S.  Barfleet, 
J.  E.  Rayar,  Frank  Cant,  A.  Christie,  G.  W.  Cook,  Ernest 
Smith,  E.  r.  Cook,  J.  Bateman,  G.  W.  Piper,  G.  Caselton,  J. 
Dennison,  T.  W.  Flintoff,  A.  T.  M.  Pipon,  A.  Prince,  T.  B. 
Gabriel,  and  W.  Gallon. 

ilessrs.  U.  P.  Landou  and  George  BunyarJ  were  elected 
scrutitieers  of  the  ballot.  The  following  report  of  the 
committee  and  financial  statement  was  then  read  ; 

"  REl'OUT  OK  TUB  COMMITTEE  FOR   THE   YEAR  1903. 

"  The  report  for  the  past  year,  which  the  committee  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  presenting,  must  be  regarded  as,  on 
the  whole,  a  most  encouraging  one. 

"  The  Ruse  season  of  19U3,  like  that  of  the  pre'  ious  year, 
proved  extremely  backward,  and,  as  the  date  of  tlic  Metro- 
politan show,  July  1,  was  again  unusually  early,  it  appeared 
likely,  only  a  week  Liefoie  the  exhibition,  that  there  would 
be  few  Roses  out  in  any  part  of  the  country  in  lime  for  it. 
Fortunately,  with  a  change  to  warmer  weather,  the  pros- 
pects became  more  favourable,  and  the  tents  were,  after  all, 
fairly  well  ttlled.  As,  however,  might  have  been  expected 
under  such  unfavouiahle  conditions,  the  general  iiuality  of 
the  rtowers  and  the  number  exhibited  fell  short  of  what  one 
naturally  expects  to  see  at  this,  the  leading  Ruse  show  o 
the  year.  The  number  of  exhibition  Roses  staged  was  even 
smaller  than  last  year— indeed,  smaller  than  in  any  year 
since  lSit3,  or  for  ten  years. 

"The  committee  gratefully  acknowledge  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  Treasurer  and  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  for 
again  allowing  the  show  tu  be  held  iu  their  gardens.    They 
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also  teniler  tlieir  best  thanks  to  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Ilorticulturat  Society  for  so  considerately 
placing  their  statf  uf  assistants  at  the  society's  disposal  on 
the  show  day.  Both  of  these  concessions  are  warmly  appre- 
ciated liy  all  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
society's  Metropolitan  exhibition. 

"  As  to  the  futnre  prospects  of  that  show  the  committee 
feel  ct-nvinced  that  when  once  this  grand  display  of  Roses 
comes  to  be  rej^arded  as  an  established  annual  institution  it 
will  be  much  mui-e  largely  patronised  by  the  general  public 
than  at  present.  In  a  hujie  city  like  London  three  yeaia  is 
scarcely  sulllcient  time  to  allow  of  an  exhibition  of  this 
kind,  held  on  only  one  day  in  the  year,  to  become  generally 
known.  The  commiLtee  have  pleasure  in  recording  that  at 
the  Temple  Rose  show  this  year  there  was  a  RratifyinK 
increase  in  the  number  of  classes  for  Roses  staged  in  other 
ways  than  in  the  regulation  boxes ;  indeed,  only  half  the 
classes  in  the  schedule  were  devoted  to  Roses  staged  in  the 
latter  way,  whereas  only  Hve  years  ago  the  box  classes 
claimed  four-ttfths  of  the  schedule. 

"  The  northern  show,  which  took  place  at  Glasgow  on 
July  13,  proved  in  all  respects  a  niai;nificent  one,  and  the 
resources  of  St.  Andrew's  Hall  were  taxed  to  the  uttermost 
to  provide  room  for  the  exhibits  ;  3,'.t70  blooms  of  exhibition 
Roses  were  in  all  staged,  which  is,  with  three  e.xceptions,  a 
greater  number  than  at  any  previous  northern  exhibition 
held  by  the  society.  Every  credit  is  due  to  the  committee 
of  the  West  of  Scotland  Rosarian's  Society,  and  parMculaily 
to  their  new  secretary,  Mr.  John  Lindsay,  for  the  arrant^e- 
ments  made  on  that  occasion.  These  were  rendered  unusually 
dithcult  owing  t-i  the  extent  of  the  show,  and  to  its  being 
held  away  from  Helensburgh,  the  home  of  the  society. 

"  Early  in  the  year  a  sultscription  was  set  on  foot  in  order 
to  raise  a  fund  in  memory  of  that  keen  rosavian  and  generous 
friend  of  the  society,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  J.  (irahanie. 
Throuuh  the  kind  exertions  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans  and 
Captain  Rimsay,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  fund,  the 
sum  of  £52.  Us.  lid.  was  collected.  The  first  Grahame 
Memorial  Prize  was  competed  f<a-  at  the  society's  Temple 
show  in  July  last.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  the  committee 
record  the  death  during'  the  past  year  of  Mr.  S.  i).  Pawie, 
a  vice-president  of  the  society  and  one  of  its  earliest  and 
warmest  supporters. 

"  FlNANl'K. 

"Considering  that  the  takings  at  the  Temple  Rose  show 
were  only  about  the  same  as  in  UH)2,  and  that  tl)2  had  to  be 
paid  for  the  printing  of  the  riew  edition  of  the  olticial 
catalogue,  which  was  issued  to  members  last  year,  the 
present  state  of  the  society's  finances  must  be  regarded  as 
highly  satisfactory.  The  total  receipts,  including  a  balatice 
of  £14  193.  3d.  from  the  preceding  year,  amounted  to 
£1,179  7s.  lid.,  and  the  expenditure  to  t:i,120  0=.  lid., 
leaving  a  balance  of  £53  7s.  in  the  treasurer's  hands. 
Consequently  there  has  been  this  year  no  occasion  to  make 
any  call  upon  the  guarantee  fund.  With  a  view  to  obtain 
the  nucleus  of  a  reserve  fund,  fio  provincial  exhibition  will 
be  held  by  the  society  in  1904.  Previous  lo  IDUl  there  was 
no  necessity  for  a  reserve  fund,  but  since  the  society  began 
to  hold  an  independent  show  in  the  Temple  Gardens  the 
need  of  such  a  fund  has  been  keenly  felt.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  this  will  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  plan 
than  relying  from  year  to  year  upon  an  annual  guarantee 
fund.  In  the  latter  case  any  deficiency  that  may  arise  has 
to  be  made  good  by  the  guarantors  alone,  whereas  with  a 
reserve  fund  this  would  be  defrayed,  ns  it  should  be,  out  of 
the  general  funds  of  the  society.  There  has  again  been 
during  the  year  a  very  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of 
members.  In  19U0,  the  year  before  the  Metropolitan  show 
was  lirst  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  the  number  of  members 
was  only  oS-1.  whereas  now  there  are  over  a  thousand 
members  on  the  society's  books,  showing  a  total  increase  in 
the  three  yeais  of  72  per  cent. 

"Arrangements  for  1904. 

"The  Metropolitan  show  will  again  take  place,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Bencherj  of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  on  Wednesday,  July  0.  There  will  be  no 
provincial  exhibition  next  year,  but  an  autumn  Rose  show 
will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  new  Horticultural  Hall  of  that  snciety,  on 
Tuesday,  September  '20  This  is  a  new  departure,  and  should 
the  season  pruve  favourable  a  most  interesting  and  attract  ive 
exhibitiou  of  autumn-flowering  Roses  may  be  anticipated. 

"Members'  Privileges. 

"  Members  subscribing  one  guinea  will  be  entitled  to  six 
tive  shilling  tickets,  and  subscribers  of  half  a  guinea  to  three 
five  shilling  tickets  uf  admission  to  the  society's  exhibition 
in  the  Temple  Gardens.  In  addition  to  this,  each  member 
will  receive  an  admission  ticket  for  the  society's  autumn 
Rose  show  to  be  held  in  the  new  Horticultural  Hall  of  the 
Ruyal  Horticultural  Society  in  Westminster.  Members 
joining  Ihe  society  ft»r  the  first  time  in  1004  will  also  receive 
copies  of  the  following  puldications  :  The  new  edition  uf  the 
'Official  Catalogue  of  Exhibition  and  Garden  Roses,'  the  new 
and  revised  edition  of  the  "Hints  on  Planting  Ruses,'  the 
'  Report  of  the  Conferences  on  Pruning  and  Exhibiting  Roses,' 
the  '  Report  on  the  Constitutionof  Rose  Soils,' the  '  Conference 
Report  on  the  Decorative  I'se  of  some  Garden  Roses,'  and  to 
a  symposium  on  "  How  to  Grow  and  Show  Tea  Roses.'  All 
members  will  receive,  during  the  course  of  the  coming  year, 
a  new  treatise  on  pruning  Roses,  which  will  be  prepared  by 
a  special  committee  of  exptrls  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
ilembeis  alone  are  allowed  to  compete  at  the  shows  of  the 
society.  Members  will  be  entitled  to  purchase  tickets  fur 
their  friends  for  the  Temple  Rose  show  at  reduced  prices. 

"  The  committee  convey  their  best  thanks  to  the  donors  of 
special  prizes,  the  keen  competiti<jn  for  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  society's  MetropoHtau  exhi- 
bition, and  especially  to  Captain  Ramsay  for  the  handsome 
cup  he  has  now  given  for  six  consecutive  years  as  the  leading 
prize  in  one  of  the  most  popular  classes  in  the  show.  The 
local  secretaries  have  agaiu  done  good  service,  the  most 
successful  being  Mr.  C.  Barber,  Mr.  H.  S.  Bartleet,  Mr.  H.  E. 


Molyneux,  Rev.  R.  Powley,  and  Mr.  J.  Wakeley.  For  the 
largest  number  of  fresh  subscribers  obtained  by  any  one 
member  during  the  past  year  the  committee  gratefully 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Miss  Willmott,  a  vice- 
patroness  of  the  society  ;  in  fact,  during  the  last  three  years 
Miss  Willmott  has  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  list  no  fewer 
than  fifty  new  and  influential  subscribers." 
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The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
financial  statement,  thought  them  extremely  satisfactory, 
and  eulogised  the  services  to  the  society  of  Mr.  Mawley  and 
Mr.  Hay  wuud,  hon.  secretary  and  hon.  treasurer  respectively. 
He  suggested  that  a  telegram  be  sent  to  Mr.  D'ombrain.as 
in  previous  yeais,  just  to  let  him  know  they  were  thinking 
of  him.  In  referrnig  to  the  wurk  of  Mr.  Mawley,  Mr.  Shea 
said  that  not  (miy  to  the  Ruse  society  was  Mr.  Mawley  a 
valuable  helper,  but  he  was  now  president  of  the  .Meteoro- 
logical Society,  and  though  they  were  indebted  to  him  for 
many  things,  not  the  least  was  his  influence  with  the  clerk 
of  the  weather,  who  kindly  provided  them  with  a  fine  day 
at  the  last  Temple  show  I  'They  were  nri/  oUiged  to  ilr. 
Mawley.  The  chairman  referred  to  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Pawle  {a  keen  rosarian  and  a  man  of  many  kindly  acts), 
whose  loss  they  much  regretted.  The  Temple  show  was  nut 
altogether  a  succes?,  t)Ut  there  was  a  splendid  show  at 
Glasgow,  which  in  a  measure  made  up  for  it.  The  report 
says  the  takings  at  the  gate  were  the  same  as  the  previous 
year,  but  if  the  largely  increased  membership  is  taken  into 
consideration  (it  had  increased  in  three  years  from  564  to 
over  1,(100),  this  is  much  more  important  than  it  seems  at 
first  sight.  It  was  not  safe  alwajs  to  rely  upon  guarantors, 
a  reserve  fund  is  much  more  satisfactory,  and  the  committee 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  endeavours  to  establish 
one.  ilr.  Shea  referred  to  the  autumn  show  to  be  held  next 
year  in  the  new  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  for 
which  he  said  it  would  lie  a  sort  of  "  house  warming,"  as  he 
believed  it  would  be  the  flrst  exhibition  of  importance  to  be 
held  there.  The  show-board  was  gradually  disappearing, 
and  he  hoped  in  time  it  would  be  such  a  rarity  as  not  to  be 
seen  outside  museums.  The  chairman  said  that  the  hon. 
treasurer  had  been  asked  by  the  auditors  to  make  entries 
of  separate  items  in  separate  books,  and  also  they  would 
like  a  cash  book  to  be  used.  ilr.  Haywood  tiuite  understood 
that  this  might  be  necessaiy  in  a  business  hi.iuse,  but  the 
auditors  did  not  know  the  amount  of  work  that  their 
proposals  would  mean  if  carried  out-  Mr,  Haywood  had 
said  that  if  all  details  were  now  to  be  eiitered  separately, 
and  the  method  adopted  by  his  father  and  himself  for  many 
years  was  to  be  done  away  with,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
reliuMuish  the  position  of  hon.  treasurer. 

Mr.  Cooling  seconded  the  resolution  that  the  report  and 
financial  statement  be  adopted,  and  it  was  catried 
unanimously. 

The  Rev,  R.  Powley  then  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the 
society  be  given  to  the  officers  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  services  during  the  jear.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  ilount,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Mawley,  in  reply,  said  that  it  was  always  gratifying  to 
the  oflicers  and  committee  to  find  that  their  efforts  were 
appreciated.  On  an  average  membeis  of  committee  had 
made  five  out  of  a  possible  eight  attendances.  The  work  of 
the  secretary  usually  came  in  for  rec<^gnition,  but  that  of  the 
treasurer  was  not  so  evident.  The  Rose  Society  was  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  such  an  excellent  secretary  as 
Mr.  Haywood.  Mr.  JIawley  said  that  Mr.  D'ombrain  was 
still  in  good  health,  and  took  a  keen  delight  in  the  alfairs  of 
the  society. 

Air.  Haywood,  who  also  replied,  thanked  the  meeting  for 
their  kind  ex|)ressions.  He  went  on  to  say,  with  reference 
to  the  proposal  of  the  auditors  as  to  keepii.g  the  accounts 
more  in  detail,  that  he  did  not  wish  at  all  to  interfere  with 
their  suggestions,  and  although  he  had  not  the  least  wish  to 
sever  his  connexion  with  the  National  Ruse  Society,  he  had 
neither  the  time  to  enter  all  items  in  detail.  If  the  members 
were  content  that  the  accounts  be  kept  as  they  always  had 
been,  then  he  should  be  very  pleased  to  continue  as  honorary 
treasuier. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Cook  proposed  the  following  alteration  in  Bye- 
law  5  :  "  That  the  flrst  part  of  Bye-law  5  be  altered  so  as  to 
read  :  '  Notice  of  any  proposed  alteration,  either  of  these 
bye-laws  or  of  the  regulations  for  exhibitors,  must  be  given 
in  writing  to  the  secretary  at  least  two  weeks  before  a 


general    meetinsr.  and    no    bye-law  or  regulation   shall  be 
altered  except  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  s<jciety.'  " 

Mr.   George  Paul  seconded   this    resolution,    which    was 
carried  unaiumouslv. 

The  Rev.  J.  11.  Pemberton  then  proposed  "That 
regulation  1  be  altered  so  as  to  read  'That  the  society 
shall  hold  one  or  more  Metropolitan  shows  in  each  year,  and 
provincial  shows  when  practicable.  The  date  of  the  Metro- 
politan show  shall  not  be  earlier  than  July  fi."  "  Referring  to 
the  memorial  circulated  among  members  of  the  society,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  urge  holding  the  Metropolitan  show 
not  earlier  than  July  0,  he  said  it  had  been  widely  signed. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  the  Xatiunal  Rose 
Society,  therefore  it  ought  to  provide  for  visitors  such  a 
display  as  they  c  mid  see  nowhere  else.  There  had  been  only 
two  favourable  reports  of  the  Metropolitan  show,  and  they 
were  in  rS7,  when  Roses  were  ten  days  earlier  than  usual, 
and  in  1900,  when  the  show  was  held  on  July  7.  Reports  of 
northern  shows,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  very  good.  At 
the  Glasgow  Rose  show  on  July  19  last  year.  Mr.  Pemberton 
«aid  he  had  never  seen  finer  Rosss  than  were  shown  there. 
The  chairman  had  said  that  July  12  (which,  supposing 
July  6  were  not  available,  presumably  would  be  the  alterna- 
tive date)  was  too  late  for  the  southern  show,  but  forty 
members  out  ot  sixty-six  had  signed  the  memorial.  Mr. 
Pemlierton  quoted  extracts  from  letters.  Dean  Hole  wrote 
"I  always  thoushtthe  Metropolitan  exhibition  was  held  too 
early,  and  heartily  sympathise  with  your  snggestirin  that  it 
shall  not  be  earlier  than  July  (>."  From  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  : 
"I  entire'y  agree  with  you;  mv  Roses  (in  South  L(mdon) 
are  not  at  their  best  until  July  11  to  1.^.  "  Neither  of  these 
gentlemen  was  an  exhibitor,  so  could  not  be  accused  of 
selfish  motives.  Other  extracts  were  also  read.  "  Why 
should  some  of  the  best  Rose  growers  be  left  out  T'  asked  the 
speaker.  "Next  year  there  is  to  be  no  northern  show,  so 
what  will  happen  to  the  northern  growers? "  Ue  sincerely 
hope<l  this  resolution  would  be  carried. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Jett'eries  seconded  the  proposition. 
Mr.  E.  Mnwley  then  proposed  the  following  amendment: 
"  That  the  Metropolitan  show  be  not  held  earlier  than  July  3 
or  later  than  July  9  '  Mr.  Mawley  said  he  would  not 
have  brought  this  amendment  forward  if,  at  the  last  annual 
meeting.^Mr.  Pemberton's  resolution  had  been  carried  by  a 
large  ma'jority  He  with  many  others  did  not  think  that 
"not  eailier  than  July  0"  w(,nld  mean  as  late  as  July  12. 
For  instance  next  year,  I'lverston  Rose  show  was  on 
July  10.  and  Manchester  on  July  11.  He  thought  that 
Mr.  Pemberton  had  gone  too  far.  His  proposal  would  be  a 
good  one  if  we  were  always  destined  to  have  late  seasons, 
but  the  last  two  had  been  the  latest  for  twenty-seven  yeara 
with  one  exception.  Mr.  Mawley  thought  they  ought  not  to 
lose  their  heads  on  account  of  one  or  tw'O  late  seasons,  hut 
try  to  arrange  an  average  date.  The  visitors  also  ought  to 
be  considered  ;  the  later  in  July  the  show  is  held,  the  nearer 
it  is  to  the  end  of  the  London  season. 

Mr.  Fiank  Cant  seconded  the  amendment.  He  remembered 
the  early  shows  of  the  National  Rose  Society  at  South 
Kensington,  the  first  Tuesday  in  July,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  flrst  Saturday  in  July.  These  dates 
had  answered  admirably  for  twenty  years,  so  why  was  this 
change  sprung  upon  them  because  of  two  bad  seasons? 
How  about  the  small  amateurs,  the  backbone  of  this  society  ? 
They  as  a  rule  have  not  many  maiden  plants,  therefore  have 
almost  entirely  to  depend  upon  cut  backs  fur  their  flowers. 
"Are  cut-back  plants  at  their  best  or  over  by  July  G,"  he 
asked.  (Voices  "  Over.")  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  exhi- 
bitors depended  chiefly  upon  II. P. "s,  which  are  rather  later 
than  tbeH.T.'s  and  T.'snow  largely  grown.  We  can  dispense 
withll.P 'snow  tosomeextent.  (Voices  "No,  No."  )  The  gate 
money  at  the  Temple  show  must  also  be  considered.  If  the 
show  is  held  late,  many  of  the  wouM-be  visitors  will  have 
left.  He  thought  it  an  unwise  step  to  take  to  make  the 
Metropolitan  exhibition  so  late  as  July  11  or  12,  as  it 
might  fall.  Supposing  the  season  were  an  early  one,  what 
then  would  happen?  By  July  8,  9,  or  10  garden  Roses 
would  be  past  their  best,  and  they  are  an  important  feature 
of  the  display. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  read  extracts  from  reports  of  Metro- 
politan shows  held  by  the  society  during  the  last  twenty-one 
yeara,  to  show  that  all  the  best  displays  had  been  held  on 
July  7,  the  latest  of  any  of  the  dates.  He  thought  the 
society  ought  to  take  means  to  insure  an  exhibition  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  to  do  this  such  dates  should  be  adopted 
as  would  bring  this  about.  He  was  soriy  not  to  be  able  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  who  supptated  the  amendment,  thought 
Mr.  Gordon's  figures  added  weight  to  Mr.  Mawley's 
proposition.  Ail  the  finest  shows  he  mentioned  had  been 
held  not  later  than  July  7.  How  could  a  small  amateur 
(growing  less  than  1,000  plants)  exhibit  Rose  blooms  so 
late  as  July  12,  especially  in  an  early  seascm?  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  entirely  a  matter  of  legislating  for  H.P.'s  upon 
maiden  plants.  If  Mr.  Pemberton's  resolution  was  adopted 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  would  hold  their  Holland 
House  show  each  year  a  few  days  before  the  National  Rose 
Society,  and  they  (the  Royal  Horticultural  Society)  would 
have  the  Rose  show  of  the  year. 

The  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar  said  this  question  about  the 
dates  of  the  Metropolitan  show  had  long  been  a  worry. 
Both  he  and  the  late  Mr.  Grahame  had  written  pages  about 
it.  Since  18S2  this  show  had  never  been  too  late  for  him, 
almost  always  too  early,  and  only  once  just  right,  he  added 
viz.,  in  1S94.  He  thought  that  the  early  dales  had  nob 
woiked  well,  the  trade  exhibit  much  better  at  the  later 
provincial  shows,  as  a  rule,  than  at  the  Metropolitan 
show.  The  rev.  gentleman  said  he  was  neither  particu- 
larly north  nor  particularly  s(uilh,  and  his  Roses  were  always 
at  their  best  about  July  12.  He  did  not  think  that  the  exhibi- 
tion Roses  should  give  way  to  the  decorative  or 'garden' 
varieties.  "I  am  told."  he  concluded,  "that  the  small 
growers  who  have  to  rely  up^m  cut-back  plants  find  that 
these  are  over  by  July  12.  This  is  because  they  do  nob 
cut  them  back  hard  enough  " 

Mr.  Boyes  asked  if  it  was  the  small  amateurs  who  made  a 
successful  show?     "People  will  nob  go  to  see  a  box   of 
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six    blooms    when  they   can    see    a   box   of   thirty  -  six," 
he  said. 

Mr.  George  Paul  thought  "  that-  if  the  Metropolitan  show 
could  be  held  every  year  on  July  C,  there  would  be  no 
differences  at  all."  He  said  that  the  increased  use  of  the 
Briar  stuck  instead  of  the  Manetti  had  tended  to  make  Roses 
bloom  rather  later.  To  hold  a  show  about  July  10  he 
thou.yht  would  be  hard  on  amateurs  with  cut-back  plants 
only,  and,  after  ail,  they  were  the  backbone  of  the  society. 
For  the  sake  of  the  few  champion  y;rower8  and  the  trade 
exhibits  they  should  not  fix  a  date  unfair  to  smaller  f^rowers. 
He  thought  Mr.  Mawlej's  amendment  better  than  Mr.  Pern- 
barton's  resolution. 

A  gentleman  from  the  Midlands  (a  small  grower)  thoufiht 
Mr.  Mawley's  supyesLion  the  more  reasonable.  He  said  he 
could  understand  ihat  after  a  late  seas  m  there  should  be  a 
clamour  for  a  late  show  ;  it  would  be  the  reverse  after  an 
early  season  probably. 

Another  Midland  rosarian  said  he  very  rarely  had  any 
blooms  ready  for  the  Metropolitan  shows.  He  thought  a 
day  between  July  5  and  9  would  suit  everyone. 

Mr.  Covirtenay  Page  supported  Mr.  Mawley's  amendment. 
He  told  Mr.  Peraberton  tbat  his  name  had  been  erroneously 
subscribed  as  a  supporter  of  tlie  memorial. 

Another  speaker  said  it  seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
battle  between  growei'S  north  and  south.  (Cries  of  "No,  no!") 
He  had  tried  year  after  year  (in  the  Midlands)  to  grow 
Hoses  for  the  iletropolitan  shows,  but  without  success. 
"It  seems  to  me,"  said  this  speaker,  "to  be  a  case  of 
tweedledum  and  tweedledee."  If  July  9  or  10  were  fl.xed  it 
would  probably  satisfy  both  parlies. 

Mr.  Alex.  Dickson  thought  they  ought  to  try  and  fix  a  date 
suitable  for  all,  all  ought  to  be  able  to  compete  on  the  same 
ground.  July  3  and  -1  were  too  early  altogether  fur  small 
growers  in  the  north.  He  asked  the  southerners  to  give 
those  living  in  the  north  a  chance. 

Mr.  Bateman  said  after  many  years'  experience  he  had 
found  that  the  small  growers'  Roses  were  never  ready  till 
July  7  or  S,  and  even  July  18  from  cut-backs.  He  thought  it 
time  to  hnld  the  metroptditan  show  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux  said  the  question  seemed  to  resolve 
itself  into  this  :  Which  is  the  better  alteriiative,  to  hold  the 
show  before  July  (3  or  after  July  9  ?  as  all  were  agreed  that 
the  intervening  dates  were  suitable.  If  the  show  was 
held  later  than  July  9  tlfty  stood  to  lose  more  than  they 
would  gain.  The  small  exhibitors  were  the  backbone  of  the 
society,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  At  the  last  show 
there  were  as  many  as  nineteen  entries  in  one  class  for 
amateurs  growing  a  small  number  of  plants.  He  thought 
Mr.  Bateman's  position— upon  a  hill  and  cold  soil — to  be 
an  exceptional  one  ;  these  were  not  average  conditions. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  in  a  final  speecli,  said  that  the 
question  of  holding  tlie  show  from  July  9  to  July  12  was  not 
his  argument.  All  he  said  was,  do  not  have  it  before  July  6, 
and  then  leave  the  matter  to  the  committee. 

Upon  being  put  to  the  vote  twenty-six  hands  were  raised 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Mawley's  amendment,  and  the  chairmain 
counted  up  to  twenty-eight  against.  Taking  the  names  of 
those  present,  we  fiiul  that  the  attendance  was  sixty-two, 
therefore  Mr.  Pemberton's  resolution  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  ten. 

Owing  to  the  long  time  taken  up  by  discussing  the 
question  of  the  date  of  the  Metropolitan  exhibition,  the 
other  items  on  the  agenda,  viz.,  "Result  of  the  ballot  for 
committee  and  othcers  for  1904,"  "  Provincial  exhibitions  in 
1005,"  and  "  Vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,"  were  not 
proceeded  with. 

Annual  Dinnei:. 

This  took  place  immediately  after  the  annual  meeting,  and 
the  chair  was  taken  ljy  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin,  who  was  supported 
by  the  majority  of  thtise  present  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 
After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  chairman,  in  a  delightful 
speech,  kindly,  humorous,  and  sensible,  gave  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  "  The  National  Rose  Society."  He  briefly 
reviewed  its  history,  and  mentioned  that  the  society  and 
himself  came  into  existence  at  the  same  time,  namely,  in  the 
year  1359,  arid  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  Dean  of  R  (Chester, 
the  president,  who  a  few  days  before  had  reached  the  age  of 
8i,  and  a  letter  read  by  the  chairman  from  the  aged  president 
breathed  that  splendid  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  devotion 
to  the  Rose  Society  and  rosarians  which  has  been  so  charac- 
teristic of  bis  long  and  busy  and  happy  life.  After  some 
humorous  and  kindly  references  to  Mr.  Harman  Payne's 
statement  that  the  members  of  the  society  consisted  of 
country  parsons  and  old  maids,  lie  said  he  came  very  near 
the  mark  because  he  was  a  bachelor,  but  he  was  glad  to  find 
that  Mr.  Payne  had  been  incorrectly  reported  when  he  was 
supposed  to  make  the  astonishing  statement  referred  to. 
The  chairman  was  glad  to  find  that  the  first  Roses  in  Mr. 
Mawley's  analysis  were  raised  by  British  rusarians.  Not 
many  years  ago  it  was  in  foreign  lands  the  new  Roses  were 
raised,  but  now  the  British  rosarian  could  show  that  he,  too, 
was  capable  of  bringing  new  interest  to  the  Rose  garden 
through  hid  untiring  and  intelligent  efforts  to  get  new  sorts. 
He  lamented  the  absence  of  Mr.  D'ombrain,  but  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  late  co-secretary  sent  his  good  wishes,  and 
that  he  was  with  them  in  spirit  that  evening.  The  chairman 
warmly  praised  the  unselfish  work  of  the  bun.  secretary,  Mr. 
Mawley,  whose  name  was  received  with  hearty  cheeis.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  his  efforts  the  society  would  not  be  in  its 
present  position  to-day,  a  strong  organisation,  in  which  all 
the  members  were  working  to  promote  its  welfare.  The 
society  is  prospering.  There  are  now  over  1,000  members, 
and  a  balance  of  £50  this  year,  against  £14  last,  and  then  Mr. 
Machin  alluded  to  the  events  of  the  afternoon  in  altering 
the  date  of  the  animal  exhibition.  He  is  a  northern  grower, 
and  the  very  early  date  is  too  early  for  the  northern  groweis. 
This  date,  as  our  report  will  show,  has  been  altered,  and  in 
defence  of  it  the  chairman  said  we  all  wish  our  Temple  show 
to  be  a  success,  and  as  many  members  as  possible  to  exhibit 
at  it.  He  met  a  lady  at  the  exhibition  one  year,  who  said  to 
him,  Mr.  Maclun,  "  Have  you  not  brought  any  of  your  beau- 
tiful Roses?"  "  No,"  was  the  reply;  "I  have  not  got  any. 
■They  are  not  in  bloom."  "  Well,"  the  lady  replied,  "  I  hope 
they  will  be  by  this  time  next  year."    The  chairman  insisted 


in  no  uncertain  voice  upon  the  necessity  of  the  society 
moving  about  and  having  provincial  8h<iws.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  ways  and  means,  out  of  which  we  shall  no  doubt 
emerge  in  due  time.  Tne  September  show  was  a  novelty. 
The  chairman  was  very  pleased  to  see  it.  It  will  bring  out 
Roses  never  seen  so  fine  before.  We  shall  see  the  beauty  of 
the  H.P.'s  in  autumn.  Warm  praise  was  bestowed  upon  the 
publications,  which,  he  said,  were  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  to  the  amateur,  and  it  was  a  good  sign  that  the 
decorative  Roses  were  becoming  so  popular,  and  the  prizes 
in  the  classes  for  these  ought  to  be  considerable.  He  hoped 
the  changes  would  increase  the  vitality  of  the  society. 
Several  vice-presidents  were  mentioned  by  name,  especially 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  his  neighbour,  who  was  a  rosarian. 
The  chairman  congratulated  ilr.  Cecil  Cant  on  his  recovery 
from  his  illness.  Hearty  praise  was  given  to  the  excellent 
treasurer,  Mr.  Haywoud,  and  the  auditors,  Mr.  H.  E.  Moly- 
neux and  Mr.  Lewis  Pawle. 

Mr.  E.  Mawley  replied,  and  said  he  was  pleased  to  see  such 
a  good  gathering,  and  a  great  treat  to  have  Mr.  Machin,  the 
representative  of  the  northern  growers,  in  the  chair,  and  to 
see  so  many  that  were  not  members  of  the  committee 
present.  Mr.  Mawley  said  he  well  remembered  the  visit  of 
the  society  to  Worksop  and  Mr.  Machin's  hospitality.  The 
chairman  had  a  lovely  garden  of  Roses,  and  he  was  interested 
in  seeing  that  ISO  members  of  the  society  lived  in  the  north. 
The  secretary  thought  the  autumn  show  would  mark  a 
distinct  era  in  the  history  of  the  National  Rose  Society.  A 
few  years  ago  the  ambition  of  Mr.  D'ombrain  and  he  was 
to  get  the  membership  to  500.  Now  it  has  been  doubled. 
He  wished  Mr.  D'ombrain  were  there  to-night,  but  he  read 
a  letter  in  which  he  sent  his  hearty  greeting  to  all.  It  was 
most  essential  that  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
make  the  Temple  show  more  attractive.  There  are  not 
enough  visitors.  It  was  possible  to  have  too  many,  as  at 
the  Temple  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Hurticultural  Society, 
but  about  £400  would  be  sufficient  to  make  it  pay  well.  As 
good  busine.s3  men  we  should  try  to  make  the  society 
financially  sound.  The  provincial  shows  resulted  in  a  loss. 
Our  hands  are  held  because  there  is  no  reserve  fund,  and  we 
depend  absolutely  upon  the  subscriptions  of  our  supporters. 
Our  friend  the  weather  has  done  harm.  Mr.  Mawley  men- 
tioned that  he  has  been  working  for  the  society  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  long  and  whole  hearted  service  in  the 
interest  not  merely  of  exhibitors  but  of  rosarians.  In  con- 
clusion he  hoped  that  on  some  future  occasion  we  should 
have  the  presence  of  Jlr.  Machin  in  the  chair. 

The  next  toast  was  "  The  Horticultural  Press,"  which  wa.s 
proposed  in  an  excellent  speech  by  Mr.  George  Paul,  V.M.H., 
and  replied  to  by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  proposed  "The  Chairman.' 
He  said  Mr.  Machin  was  a  representati\e  of  the  country 
squire  and  of  the  northern  growers.  We  must  not  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  southern  rosarians.  Mr.  Pemberton  alluded 
to  the  kindness  of  heart  of  the  chairman,  and  his  interest 
in  the  National  Rose  Society. 

The  chairman,  in  response,  was  received  with  prolonged 
cheering.  He  said  how  great  the  pleasure  was  to  come  and 
meet  his  rosarian  friends.  He  was  pleased  to  see  them  from 
all  parts  of  the  isles,  especially  Mr.  Alex.  Dickson,  jun., 
from  Ireland,  whom  he  hoped  would  go  on  raising  new 
Roses.  He  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Dickson  win  a  trophy  with 
Roses  grown  and  raised  at  Newtownards.  A  word  of  praise  was 
given  Mr.  Mount  of  Canterbury  for  the  Roses  on  the  table, 
and  the  chairman  said  how  greatly  the  lives  of  the  ased  and 
the  sick  were  brightened  by  Roses,  and  hoped  all  in  a 
position  to  do  so  would  send  Howers  from  their  gardens. 

The  music  was  delightful,  and  supplied  liy  "  The  Georgian 
Singers, '  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harry  Stubbs  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
Drill  Hall  Meetinc. 
There  was  an  excellent  display  at  the  Drill  Hall,  AVest- 
minster,    on    Tuesday    last,     Orchids,    Begonias,    Chrysan- 
themums, shrubs,  hardy   flowers,  and  fruit  all  being  well 
represented.     Cypripediums  were  especially  finely  shown. 
Floral  Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  H.  B.  May, 
C.  T.  Druery,  George  Nicholson,  W.  G.  Baker,  James  Walker, 
R.  Dean,  Amos  Perry,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings,  \V.  Howe, 
G.  Reuthe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  W.  Bain,  Charles  Dixon,  Charles 
Jetferies,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  H  J.  .lones,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  C.  E. 
Shea,  George  Paul,  and  Harry  Turner. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibits  ever  seen  at 
the  Drill  Hall  was  that  of  winter  shrubs  from  Lord  Aldenham, 
Elstree  (gardener,  Mr.  Beckett).  Not  only  was  the  group  of 
extreme  interest,  but  in  its  characteristic  display  gave  an 
excellent  idea  of  what  may  be  intelligently  accomplished  by 
shrubs  and  their  grouping  in  the  garden  landscape.  Some  of 
the  more  conspicuous  were  as  follows:  Salix  grandiflora 
moschata,  Cornus  sanguinea  variegata,  the  former  with  black 
the  latter  with  scarlet  bark ;  Salix  rubra,  with  red  bark  ; 
Rosa  rugosa,  with  its  denselypnckly  growth  ;  flowering  shoots 
of  Bambusa  Metake  ;  Salix  incana,  a  dark  wooded  plant ; 
Symphori carpus  vulgaris  (Snowberry);  Euonynius  europ;cus, 
with  scarlet  fruits  and  capsules  ;  Salix  laurina,  with  dark 
wood,  with  Cornuses  and  other  things.  Silver-gilt  Flora 
medal. 

A  large  and  compiehensive  group  of  winter  shrubs, 
conifers,  and  allied  plants  came  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  and 
Sons,  Highgate.  Irises,  Skimmia,  Cypress,  Hollies,  and  the 
like  gave  a  capital  idea  of  the  wealth  of  beauty  and  interest 
in  these  plants  at  this  season.  The  same  firm  also  showed 
alpines  and  other  plants,  in  which  the  beautiful  Iris  Vartani 
and  the  white  Uoop-Peticoat  Narcissus  were  seen.  Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  medal. 

The  group  of  alpines  in  pans  from  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Felthara,  was  of  great  interest,  as  showing  the 
winter  garb  of  these  plants.  Sempervivums,  Sedums, 
Saxifrages,  Heuchera,  Shortia,  Meconopsis  nepalense, 
Gaultheria,    Arabis    lucida    variegata,  Mulenbeckia,  Erio- 


gonum  umbellatum,  Mesembryanthemum  unciatum,  Sar- 
racenias,  Acjonas,  and  others  were  in  this  unique  lot,  a 
whole  table  side  being  occupied  by  the  well  got-up  pans. 
Gold  medal. 

A  group  of  Croton  elegantissimus  roseus,  C.  Turnfordiensis 
(a  golden  centre-leaved  sort),  and  C  Golden  Gem  came  from 
Messrs.  T.  Rochford  and  Sons,  Broxbourne. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Messrs.  Cannell  were  shown  in 
their  own  good  style,  and,  as  usual,  remarkable  for  brilliant 
colouring  and  fine  flowers.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Welh  and  Co.,  Limited.  Redhill,  set  up  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums,  large  flowered  and  small,  single 
and  double.  Of  the  single  kinds  Treasure  (golden  yellow) 
and  Indicum  were  noticeable.  Thread-like  varieties  were 
also  shown,  and  the  late  white  Princess  Victoria  was  good. 
Miss  Emily  Fowler,  a  new  late  golden  yellow,  is  a  capital 
sort.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  Limited,  Chelsea,  in  addition  to 
a  long  table  of  their  winter  Begonias  in  many  sorts,  showed 
Gesnera  (Nsegelia)  exoniensis,  a  dark  velvet -leaved  plant, 
very  attractive  at  this  season.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  Hennings,  The  Gardens,  Alexandra  Park,  sent  a  variety 
of  Chrysanthemums,  mostly  decorative  sorts,  such  as  King 
of  Plumes,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  others. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  a  set  of  fifty 
sorts  of  Palms,  in  which  were  Plucnix  corypha,  Geonoma, 
Livistona,  Pritchardia,  Calamus,  Keutia.  and  many  more. 
Silver  Fh  ra  medal. 

New  Plants. 

C/iri/sant/icmum  AlliiKfn'.s  YcHoiv  (decorative).— As  shown 
this  is  a  dwarf  phint  2^  feet  high,  with  thin  undeveloped 
growths,  bearing  flowers  of  a  rich,  golden  yellow.  The 
colour  is  very  good,  and  the  flower  of  useful  size  for  every- 
day cut  bloom.  Shown  by  Mr.  Allman,  Rowhill  Nursery, 
near  Dartford,  Kent.     Award  of  merit. 

Craton  T II nifiinlU' iisis.— This  is  probably  the  most  distinct 
Croton  exhibited  for  some  time.  It  is  stated  to  be  a 
seedling  between  the  old  C.  variegatus  and  C.  Tlmnisoni,  the 
latter  being  apparent  in  the  broader  leaves.  The  present 
plant  reminds  one  in  growth  and  character  of  C.  Delight, 
C.  Hawkeri,  &c.,  yet  most  distinct  from  all  by  the  rich  deep 
golden,  almost  orange,  yellow  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf, 
and  surrounded  by  a  margin  of  deep  olive  green.  Possessed 
of  the  hardy  character  of  C.  variegatus,  it  is  therefore 
capable  of  the  best  cultivation  in  a  low  temperature. 
Comparatively  we  have  here  a  plant  of  infinite  service  as 
a  decorative  subject,  and  heartily  commend  it  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers.  Shown  by  Messrs.  T.  Rochford  and  Sons, 
Turnford  Hall  Nurseries.     Award  of  merit. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal,  Henry  Esling,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  Edwin 
Beckett,  Horace  J.  AVright,  John  Jaques,  G.  Keif,  J.  Willard, 
J.  H.  Veitch,  G.  Reynolds,  F.  L.  Lane,  W.  H.  Divers, 
G.  Wythes,  A.  H.  Pearson,  G.  Norman,  J.  Mclndoe, 
W.  Poupart,  and  H.  Somers  Rivers. 

C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge.  Forest  Hill  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Tayler),  exhibited  an  excellent  lot  of  fruit,  Grapes, 
Apples,  and  one  Pine.  They  were  grown  within  five 
miles  of  Charing  Cross.     Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

Mr.  C.  Bellis.  Fonthill  Lodge  Gardens,  Forest  Hill,  S.E., 
showed  some  Oranges.  Pears  were  shown  by  5Ir.  Dixon, 
Holland  House  Gardens,  Kensington,  and  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ross,  but  no  awards  were  made. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Hall  exhibited  some  salad  Potatoes. 

Mr.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  was  given  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  for  some  fine  Ailsa  Craig  Onions. 
New  Orchids. 

Cijpripfdiiiiii  In'ninnn  car.  cli/ikabcn-i/aniiiii. — This,  the 
best  variety  of  C.  leeanuni,  was  shown  by  Baron  Schioder 
and  given  an  award  of  merit.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  large  and 
beautifully  marked  with  purple  dots  upon  a  white  ground. 
This  also  was  shown  by  0.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hall, 
Bury. 

Odoiiiiiijh>ssuiii  V II i/h(iki'i  iiric(fn.-<.~ A  Qower  of  handsome 
form,  very  heavily  marked  with  choculate-red  upon  a  yellow 
ground.  From  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  ^Mr.  H.  Ballantine). 
First-class  certificate. 

Odinitv'jli's.siiiii  haifi/U'crispHtii  ndeiis. — A  large  handsome 
flower  marked  with  heavy  bars  of  chocolate-purple  upon  a 
pale  green  ground.  The  lower  half  of  the  large  lip  is  white. 
From  M.  Vuylsteke,  Ghent.    Award  of  merit. 

CyprijK'duin  iiitftiH  irriifli'iiKnuiii.  —  A  well-formed  flower ; 
the  dorsal  sepal  beautifully  marked  with  dark  spots  upon 
rich  green,  and  having  a  broad  white  margin.  From 
0.  O.  Wrigley  Esq.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury.     Award  of  merit. 

C'lpiipcdtiiiii  i/isit/iu'  Sfindcra-,  Oiikirond  (Y(r/(7y/.— This  is  a 
seedling  from  C.  insigne  Sanderjc,  and  is  distinguished  by  a 
faint  yellow  band  above  the  greenish  yellow  blotch  on  the 
dorsal  sepal,  as  well  as  being  a  bolder  flower.  Shown  by 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.     Award  of  merit. 

Odaiitiiijliissinii  ciis/iinii  Mane. — A  distinct  flower  of 
delicate  appearance  ;  the  white  ground  is  heavily  blotched 
with  light  purplish  red.  Shown  by  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq. 
Award  of  merit. 

%*  Oiviiig  to  premun-  on  our  space  the  n'port  of  tfie  Orchid 
ci'niiniUee  is  nnavoidabli/  held  veer  till  next  ivcck. 


CARDIFF   GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  meeting  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  Tuesday, 
the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  in  the  chair.  Mr.  H. 
Kitley,  seedsman  to  Messrs.  Gai'away  and  Co.,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bristol  Gardeners'  association,  delivered  an 
txcellent  lectuie  on  "  Seed  Testing  and  Saving,"  explaining 
to  the  minutest  particulars  the  best  means  to  adopt  in 
testing  seeds  and  the  best  forms  of  fruits  and  flowers  to 
select  seed  from.  The  lecturer  contended  must  emphati- 
cally that  no  doubt  deterioration  in  constitution  and  disease, 
to  a  great  extent,  was  due  to  lack  of  attention  in  selecting 
seed  from  the  best  sources.  A  good  lessori  was  given  on 
seed  testing  and  be^t  times  to  sow  seed  in  this  our  change- 
able climate.  'The  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded 
Mr.  Kitley  for  his  excellent  lecture 
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HOLLY     LN     THE    WINTER 
LANDSCAPE. 

HOLLY  plays  a  most  important  part 
in  our  winter  landscape.  It  is 
true  that  not  one  of  our  native 
evergreens  could  be  spared  from 
either  hill  or  dale  without  a  .sense 
of  grievous  loss.  Spruce  and  Pine,  .Juniperand 
Yew,  and  trailing  Ivy — each  has  its  distinct 
value,  and  each  in  its  own  way  is  most  beautiful. 
But  one  and  all  of  them  are  sad.  We  do  not  feel 
it  when  the  glow  of  the  summer  sunset  lights  up 
the  red  stems  of  the  Scotch  Fir.s,  nor  when  the 
murmur  of  the  west  wind  croons  softly  in  the 
Spruce  boughs  above  our  heads  on  a  warm 
autumn  day.  We  may  even  turn  away  from 
the  dazzling  colour  of  flower  borders  to  the 
cool  sylvan  green  of  Juniper,  or  gladly  take 
shelter  from  scorching  noonday  sun  under  the 
dim  shade  of  some  solemn  Yew,  and  never 
once  think  of  sadness.  But  reverse  the  picture, 
and  recall  how  all  these  look  under  a  gloomy 
November  sky,  with  fog-clouds  hanging  low 
and  chill  over  the  hill-tops,  and  say  if  then  we 
are  not  ready  to  confess  that  one  and  all  are 
more  or  less  funereal.  Exactly  the  same  effect 
is  given  by  some  of  the  evergreen  trees  of  other 
latitudes.  The  "gloomy  A'egetation  of  the 
forest"  at  certain  seasons  at  the  antipodes  has 
often  been  remarked  ;  but  we  seldom  realise, 
whether  at  home  during  winter  or  its  corre- 
sponding rest  time  in  milder  climates,  that  it 
is  the  dead  calm  of  arrested  life  all  about  us 
that  holds  us  in  its  grip.  Most  evergreens 
betray  it  even  more  than  deciduous  trees, 
which,  to  a  watchful  eye,  are  never  wholly 
asleep.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it 
is,  in  fact,  owing  to  the  more  complete  suspen- 
sion of  vita!  force  during  their  resting  time 
that  conifers  and  other  evergreen  trees  are  able 
to  hold  their  leaves.  But,  nevertheless,  there 
is  no  dead  calm  about  the  Holly.  Paide  health 
and  vigour  is  written  upon  it  at  all  seasons, 
and  the  cheerful  glint  of  its  polished  leaves  and 
the  red  fire  of  its  berries  does  more  for  our 
English  landscape  thxn  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
Like  the  '•  pink "  of  the  fox-hunter  it  saves 
our  English  country  side — and  very  often 
our  sinking  spirits  as  well— from  over-much 
depression. 

On  a  raw  winter's  morning,  hanging  about 
the  covert  side  listening  for  the  first  whimper 
of  hounds,  have  we  not,  many  a  time,  hailed 
■with  jiositive  delight  some  blazing  Holly 
tree  in  hedge  or  hanger  ?  The  mere  sight  of 
its  ruddy  clusters  has  sent  a  thrill  through  the 


chilled  blood,  and  has  given  a  touch  of  e.Khila- 
ration  which  has  served  to  shorten  the  irksome 
wait  before  getting  away.  If  we  have  lived  in 
a  good  Holly  country  some  such  experience  has 
certainly  been  ours — at  any  rate,  if  we  love 
Hollies  as  all  good  Britons  should. 

In  noothercountrydoesHollythriveasitdoes 
with  us,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we 
should  make  it  a  main  feature  in  our  English 
landscape,  encouraging  it  in  those  localities 
where  it  is  naturally  abundant,  and  planting 
and  cherishing  it  elsewhere.  The  enthusiasm 
of  our  American  cou.sins  at  the  first  sight  of  a 
genuine  English  Holly  in  full  fruit  should  be 
an  object-lesson  to  a  ''Britisher."  It  takes 
rank  in  their  minds  with  all  other  old-world 
associations  which  to  them  are  so  .sacred,  but 
which,  too  often,  only  become  precious  to  us 
when  wide  ocean  separates  us  from  them. 

The  good  eftect  of  Hollies  in  the  home 
plantations  was  noted  lately,  but  the  advice  to 
plant  them  might  be  brought  still  nearer  home. 
The  winter  outlook  from  our  windows  is  quite 
as  important  to  us  as  individuals,  if  not  more 
so,  than  the  distant  view.  We  surround  our 
houses  with  Rhododendrons  and  all  manner  of 
exotic  evergreens,  and  they  all  have,  as  we  are 
most  ready  to  acknowledge,  their  distinct 
beauty  and  advantages.  We  may,  however, 
be  suffering  from  a  plethora  of  Khododendron 
ponticum,  for  example,  which  year  by  year  is 
rising  into  a  dense  wall  and  threatening  to  shut 
out  light  and  air,  and  which  gives  a  sense  of 
oppression  that  must  be  lived  in  to  be  felt  or 
understood  ;  of  course,  a  few  strokes  of  an  axe 
would  clear  the  whole,  but  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to 
have  to  do,  nor  can  it  be  done  without  much 
thought  and  good  judgment. 

There  never  was  sounder  advice  than  that 
given  by  a  recent  writer  in  Flora  and  Sj/lva 
(see  The  G.^rden,  December  \i,  page  407)  to 
keep  Rhododendrons  for  middle  distances. 
There  they  make  a  fine  effect  in  the  landscape, 
winter  and  summer.  Hollies,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  there  is  space  enough  for  tree 
planting  at  all,  may  be  stationed  either  near  or 
far,  and  their  effect  on  the  outlook  never 
becomes  gloomy  or  oppressive. 

Our  forefathers  were  fond  of  planting  belts 
of  forest  trees  as  a  protection  to  their  dwellings, 
or,  maybe,  they  planted  their  dwellings  within 
the  sheltering  embrace  of  trees  already  grown, 
for  in  many  cases  the.se  encircling  groves  are 
more  ancient  than  the  buildings  they  surround. 
We  can  all  call  to  mind  some  old-time  manor 
house,  shut  in  by  gaunt,  leafless  trees,  set, 
evidently  with  intention  at  the  outset,  rather 


close  together,  but  which,  through  neglect  of 
later  dynasties,  have  never  been  properly 
thinned  out  or  allowed  room  for  development. 
Who  has  not  felt  on  occasion  that  the  shelter 
afforded  by  such  skeleton  trees,  tossing  their 
lean  branches  against  a  leaden  sky,  is  somewhat 
dearly  bought,  even  on  a  winter's  day,  at  the 
expense  of  ghostly  gloom  and  damp  depression  ? 
What  a  change  for  the  better,  under  these  and 
similar  conditions,  might  follow  a  liberal  use 
of  hatchet  and  saw,  and  the  careful  grouping 
amidst  the  survivors  of  bright-leaved  Hollies 
which  have  nothing  morbid  or  creepy  about 
them. 

For  the  sake,  then,  of  our  English  woodland 
scenery,  no  less  than  for  the  outdoor  surround- 
ings of  our  English  homes  let  us  take  all  the 
care  we  can,  both  in  the  conservation  and  the 
renewing  of  our  most  precious  English  evergreen 
—the  Holly. 


M  R.     ALFRED      RUSSEL 
WALLACE. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  every  man  that  at  the 
age  of  eighty  he  shall  still  have  the  strength 
and  sound  vitality  of  mind  and  body  that  shall 
enable  him  to  take  keen  pleasure  in  the  making 
of  a  new  home  and  garden. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a  satisfaction  to  all 
readers  of  The  G.^rde.v,  as  it  assuredly  is  to 
one  of  their  number,  who  a  few  years  ago,  until 
his  change  of  residence  to  a  more  westerly 
county,  was  his  near  neighbour  and  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  his  frendship,  to  know  that  such 
is  the  case  with  this  grand  worker  in  the  regions 
of  science,  whose  name  we  hold  in  reverence 
and  honour  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
Englishmen. 

All  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  done  for  science, 
all  that  he  has  endured  of  toil  and  danger, 
the  many  troubled  waters  whose  angry  waves 
a  man  must  battle  through  whose  life  has  been 
spent  in  painful  research,  who  has  put  forth 
with  unflinching  courage  his  convictions  in 
what  have  been  hitherto  almost  unknown 
developments  of  natural  and  social  science, 
all  this  one  forgets  when  with  Mr.  Wallace  in 
his  garden.  Here  one  only  sees  the  simplest 
of  men  made  happy  by  the  beauty  of  flowers. 

We  know  well  that  all  readers  of  this  .Journal 
will  hope  that  this  splendid  veteran  may  yet 
enjoy  many  years  of  health  and  strength  and 
hai>py  life  in  his  new  home,  and  that  year  by 
year  his  well-loved  flowers  may  only  bring  hiui 
the  greatest  joy. 
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NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

January  16. — Soc-iutc'  Francaise  d'Hortioulture  de 
Londres  Annual  Dinner. 

.January  21. — (iardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  Annual  General  Meeting  at  the  Covent 
Garden  Hotel  ;  Annual  Supper,  Covent  Garden 
Hotel,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  in  the  chair. 

.January  id— Royal  Horticultural  Sooiety'.s  Drill 
Hall  Meeting. 

Rose  COPallina.— I  think  it  may  interest 
some  readers  of  The  Gardkn  to  hear  how  well 
this  beautiful  Rose  does  on  a  wall.  I  planted 
it  against  an  8  feet  high  south  wall  eighteen  months 
ago.  It  has  now  reached  the  top  and  has  been  in 
flower  continuously  since  .June  last.  At  the  present 
time  (December  15)  it  is  full  of  buds.  One  of  the 
many  good  points  which  this  Rose  possesses  is  that 
it  requires  very  little  training,  as  the  growth  is 
quite  erect  and  the  flowers  are  carried  on  very 
stout  stems ;  its  beautiful  red  bark  and  young 
crimson  leaves  also  have  a  very  beautiful  efiect. — 
J.  S. ,  near  BtadiiKj. 

Chrysanthemum  Liady  Cranston. 

It  is  a  long  lime  since  I  was  more  impressed  with  a 
new  variety  in  any  section  than  with  this.  Certainly 
Mr.  Murray  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success 
in  fixing  the  sport  so  successfully.  The  obtaining 
of  a  sport  is  a  mere  freak,  but  to  sustain  it  and 
secure  a  stock  of  plants  is  not  a  question  of  luck, 
but  of  skill  and  attention.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  Mr.  Murray  has  kept  this  novelty.  The 
petals  are  exceptionally-  wide,  fully  1  inch,  and  the 
graceful  droop  of  the  florets  gives  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  the  flower.  The  colour,  too,  is 
delicate,  but  decided,  a  rose  flush  in  the  centre, 
gradually  fading  away  until  the  outer  portion  of 
the  flower  is  white. — E.  Molyneux. 

A  blue  and  white  taopdep.— I  unfortu- 
nately have  not  the  number  of  The  G.vrden 
at  hand  in  which  Captain  Reid's  letter  appeared, 
but  I  notice  that  two  of  your  correspondents 
recently  mentioned  the  difficulty  as  to  blue  flowers. 
For  four  years  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  form  a 
small  blue  and  white  border  with  a  constant 
succession  of  flowers.  I  have  not  yet  entirely 
succeeded,  but  perhaps  the  following  list  of  blue 
flowers  may  be  of  interest,  although  I  may  be 
repeating  some  already  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondents. The  difficulty  is  always  the  same. 
Nurserymen  in  their  catalogues  rarely  distinguish 
between  the  blue  of  a  Gentian  and  that  of  a  Lupin. 
Besides  those  in  my  list  I  am  told  that  the 
following  are  of  a  good  blue,  but  I  cannot  speak 
with  certainty  :— Barr's  new  blue  Pentstemon, 
Trachymene  cjtrulea  (an  annual  of  Sutton's),  and 
Meconopsis  Wallichi  (Himalayan  Poppy).  Blue 
Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Sweet  Peas,  both  tall  and 
dwarf,  are  also  advertised,  arid  some  of  the  best 
pale  blue  Violas  have  recently  been  almost  true, 
and  I  fancy  there  are  fome  large  Anemones,  a 
Phlox  Drummondi,  and  a  Salpiglossis  which  might 
be  included,  but  so  far  I  have  not  tried  ihem.  Of 
those  I  know  to  be  good  the  deepest  blue  section 
should  contain  Gentians  of  various  sorts,  some  of 
which  will  require  rockwork,  and  others  a  hard- 
trodden  edee  to  flower  them  successfully.  Scillas, 
Muscari  Heavenly  Blue,  Omphalodes  verna,  her- 
baceous Veronicas  (V.  rupestris  and  others). 
Salvia  patens.  Delphiniums.  Lobelia,  Borage, 
Convolvulus  minor,  Hyssop,  Anchusa  italica, 
Mertensia  virginica,  and  Lithospermuni  pros- 
tratuni  ;  and  for  annuals,  Sutton's  Phacelia 
campanularia,  Eutoca  viscida,  Anagallis  Phillipsi, 
and  Comniclina  cielestis.  Paler  blues  are  the 
many  sorts  of  Forget-me-nots,  China  blue  Hyacinths, 
Delphiniumns,  and  Nemophila  insignis  grandiflora, 
which  may  be  sown  in  autumn  to  flower  in  spring, 
and  again  in  spring  for  summer  flowering  ;  Chiono- 
doxas,  Linuni  sibiiicum,  the  Eryngiums,  and 
Anemones  apennina  and  A.  blanda.  Blues  which 
incline  to  mauve  or  purple,  but  are  worth  including 
if  separated  from  the  true  shades,  are  Aquilegias, 
many  of  the  Irl.ses,  Harebells  and  other  dwarf 
Campanulas,  Lupins  (both  annual  and  perennial), 
Monk's-hood,  annual  Larkspurs,  Hepaticas,  Trades- 
cantia  ca;rulea,  the  Primrose  G.  F.  Wilson,    Peri- 


winkles, Love-in-a-mist,  and  Cornflowers.  From 
tliese  a  transition  can  be  made  to  Canterbury  Bells 
and  Campanulas,  Crocuses,  Wood  Hyacinths,  and 
other  flowers  of  a  decided  mauve  shade.  At  the 
back  of  the  border  some  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas 
might  be  giown  ;  there  are  some  rather  good  pale 
blues  amongst  them.— FraiNCES  Gimun. —[Captain 
Reid's  article  appeared  in  Tub  Garden, 
November  28,  page  o7-3.] 

Hopticultural  leetupes  at 
Bpoughty  Feppy,  N.B.— On  the  'Jth  inst. 
the  seventh  of  the  course  of  lectures  on  horticulture 
arranged  for  by  the  Broughty  Ferry  Horticultural 
Association  and  the  Technical  Education  Committee 
of  the  County  Council  was  delivered  in  the  Grove 
Academy,  Broughty  Ferry.  The  lecturer  was  Mr. 
.John  H.  Gumming,  the  well-known  gardener  at 
GrantuUy  Castle,  Aberfeldy,  his  subject  being 
the  important  one  of  "Spring  Bedding."  There 
was  a  good  attendance,  and  Mr.  Cumming's  very 
practical  and  useful  lecture  was  listened  to  with 
close  interest.  The  after  discussion  was  valuable, 
and  the  tone  of  a  satisfactory  kind.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  lecturer. — S. 

Nepine    undulata.      Although    not    so 

showy  as  tlie  better-known  N.  sarniensis  and  its 
varieties  and  hybrids,  this  is,  nevertheless,  a  very 
desirable  species.  The  figure  in  "Nicholson's 
Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  fails  to  do  justice  to  this 
very  graceful  little  amaryllid.  That  work  also 
gives  its  flowering  period  as  being  in  May,  but 
with  me  and  in  other  places  it  is  only  just  going 
out  of  flower,  which  is  a  great  recommendation,  as 
this  class  of  greenhouse  plants  is  very  scarce. 
The  flowering  period  lasts  about  a  month,  and  as 
the  plants  pass  out  of  flower  the  spikes  should  be 
removed  and  the  plants  placed  in  a  light  position 
in  a  warm  house  to  complete  their  growth. 
Frequent  application  of  weak  liquid  manure  is  now 
very  beneficial.  As  the  foliage  turns  colour  water 
should  be  gradually  withheld  and  the  bulbs  given 
all  the  sun  possible  to  ensure  a  good  baking.  When 
the  leaves  are  shrivelled  store  the  pots  in  a  dry, 
cool  place.  In  common  with  the  other  types  of 
Nerine,  this  species  is  most  effective  when  the  pots 
are  fairly  full  of  bulbs,  and  should  not  be  repotted 
more  often  than  is  absolutely  necessar}-.  As  a  rule 
5-inch  pots  will  be  found  the  most  useful  size. 
The  specific  name,  undulata,  alludes  to  the 
undulated  or  wavy  outline  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  pink,  very  effective 
under  artificial  light.  N.  filifolia  belongs  to  the 
same  class  as  the  foregoing,  and  is  even  more  rarely 
met  with.  As  its  name  suggests,  the  leaves  are 
very  narrow,  and  about  !)  inches  or  10  inches  long. 
But  while  N.  undulata  is  very  free  flowering,  N. 
filifolia  is  somewhat  shy,  which  may  account  for 
its  comparative  rareness.  Its  colour  is  rose-red, 
and  it  is  amenable  to  the  same  culture  as  the  fore- 
going.— A.  C.  Bartlett. 

Dublin    Seed    and    Nupserymen's 
Employes     Association.      Recently   at 

the  Gresham  Hotel,  liublui,  the  above  newly- 
formed  association  held  their  inaugural  dinner. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Sinclair,  who  was 
supported  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  V.M.H., 
on  the  right,  and  Mr.  D.  McLeod,  of  Messrs. 
VV.  Drummoiid  and  Sons,  Limited,  on  the  left. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  proposed  the  toast  of 
"The  Dublin  Seed  and  Nurserymen's  Employes  Asso- 
ciation." He  was  glad,  he  said,  to  see  the  junior 
members  so  strongly  in  evidence,  and  thought 
the  association  was  bound  to  succeed.  Mr.  Hall,  in 
response  said  if  there  was  anyone  in  Dublin  who 
should  recognise  the  value  of  that  society  it  was 
the  employers.  In  the  seed  trade  they  had  much 
to  learn,  as  nothing  could  be  left  to  chance.  He 
thanked  them  for  responding  so  heartily  to  the  toast. 
Mr.  Joseph  Alexander  Rochfort,  in  proposing 
the  toast  of  "  The  Seed  and  Nursery  Trades,"  said 
he  was  very  sorry  that  they  could  not  use  the  word 
profession  instead  of  trades  when  referring  to  these 
businesses.  He  was  of  opinion,  owing  to  its  difficult 
and  detailed  nature  and  the  amount  of  study  one 
had  to  go  through  to  be  proficient,  that  it  ought  to 
rank  as  a  profession  (applause),  or  at  least  be 
brought  up  to  a  standard  similar  to  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  which   had  an  Act  of  Parliament 


to  protect  it.  The  seed  and  nursery  trades  were  to 
his  mind  the  closest  allies  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  have  in  working  out  their  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  to 
say  nothing  of  reaft'oresting.  Mr.  D.  McLeod, 
in  reply,  faid  he  regretted  the  absence  of  their 
venerable  President  (Mr.  David  Drummond, 
J. P.),  owing  to  the  weight  of  years.  Being  on 
the  verge  of  ninety  they  could  hardly  expect 
him  to  be  with  them.  He  thought  he  might 
claim  for  the  seed  and  nursery  trade,  at  all  events, 
the  honour  of  great  antiquit}-.  He  impressed  on 
the  young  men  the  importance  of  fitting  themselves 
for  a  higher  sphere  of  labour,  by  doing  more  than 
the  mere  mechanical  work  at  which  they  were 
employed.  If  they  did  this  they  would  qualify 
themselves  for  better  and  higher  position.^  in  the 
future.  He  hoped  that  before  long  that  association 
would  have  a  domicile  of  its  own,  and  in  that 
domicile  he  hoped  to  see  established  as  an  aid  to 
improvement,  a  library  of  books  of  reference  on 
botany  and  other  kindred  subjects  that  would 
qualify  the  young  men  to  take  a  noble  part  in  the 
useful  sphere  in  which  they  are  placed  in  this 
countrj',  or  in  any  other  country.  He  should  also 
like  to  see  there  specimens  of  various  plants, 
including  weeds,  so  that  those  who  studied  would 
know  where  they  grew,  and  all  about  them.  As 
to  the  heads  of  the  seed  and  nursery  trade  in 
Dublin  aiding  the  association,  he  was  sure  that  he 
might  safely  say  that  they  would  not  be  backward 
in  coming  forward.  The  firm  with  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  intimately  identified  would,  he 
was  sure,  gladly  give  whatever  support  they  could, 
and  encourage  the  association  in  every  possible 
way.  Mr.  J.  W.  Henderson  proposed  "  Our 
Guests,"  to  which  Mr.  Walter  Keating,  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland, 
replied.  Other  toasts  followed,  the  proceedings 
concluding  with  the  singing  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 
The  hon.  secretary  of  the  society  is  Mr.  James 
Me  Donough. 

M.  AugUSte  Nonin.  —  Far  beyond  the 
fortifications  of  Paris,  out  in  the  open  country  at 
Chatillon-sous-Bagiieux,  is  an  establishment  that 
we  have  visited  on  several  occasions,  and  always 
met  with  the  warmest  welcome.  It  is  M.  Nonin's 
nurser}',  where  Chrysanthemums  can  be  seen  in  large 
numbers  during  the  season,  and  under  the  best 
possible  conditions.  As  an  exhibitor  at  the  Paris 
shows  M.  Nonin  is  a  competitor  to  be  reckoned 
with,  for  he  is  not  only  a  grower  for  exhibition,  but; 
a  raiser  of  new  seedlings.  He  possesses  a  large 
and  varied  collection  gathered  together  from  all 
sources,  he  has  also  a  fine  collection  of  the  early 
flowering  section,  and  some  of  those  now  grown  in 
this  country  have  emanated  from  his  nursery.  It 
is  not  of  these,  however,  that  we  desire  to  speak  at 
present.  The  large  flowering  varieties  are  chiefly 
111  our  mind,  and  as  we  have  seen  at  the  London 
parks  and  in  the  nurseries  round  the  Metropolis  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  his  novelties  this  season,  we 
think  it  useful  to  mention  a  few  of  those  seen  in 
the  best  form  during  our  visit  to  Paris  last  month. 
We  need  not  go  back  so  far  as  the  introduction  of 
.Mile.  Louise  Brossillon,  M.  Frederic  Daupias, 
Emile  Nonin,  Francois  Pilon,  Mme.  Gabriel 
Debric,  M.  Raymond  Desforest,  Priiicesse  Alice  de 
Monaco,  and  others.  Far  more  recent  are  Paris 
l!l(10,  a  fine  golden  yellow  Japinese,  frequently 
seen  in  the  groups  on  the  Continent  this  season  ; 
Sada  Yacco,  a  fine  wliito  ;  Charles  Schwarz,  a  good 
bright,  large  decorative  crimson  .Japanese,  also 
appeared  very  freely  shown  ;  M.  Leguernay  is  a 
large  yellow  Japanese;  Mile.  Juliette  Desmadrye, 
a  charming  pale  rosy  pink.  These  are  all  valuable 
varieties  raised  among  manyolheis  by  M.  Nonin. 
They  were  mostly  used  as  large  flow  ered  specimen 
plants  in  pots.  His  new  seedlings  were  uncom- 
monly interesting,  Alphonse  Daudet,  amaranth  ; 
I^'leur  d'Automne,  deep  golden  bronze  ;  Albert 
Maumenc,  purple  amaranth,  with  silvery  reverse  ; 
Amateur  Marchand,  a  fine  crimson  ;  Mine.  Jean 
I'age,  a  .Japanese  with  curious,  twisted  florets, 
tiiilfcd  pale  amaranth  ;  Isle  de  France,  purple  ;  and 
Professor  Tillier,  a  fine  deep  crimson,  were 
among  the  best.  We  also  noted  a  fine  yellow 
sport  from  Mme.  Gabriel  Debrie  called  Lamartine. 
— C.  H.  P. 
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Colletia  spinosa.— This  species  rejoices 
in  a  iiuiliiplicitv  i>t  svnoiivms,  viz.,  C.  armata, 
C.  ferrox,  C.  honida,  C.  valdiviana,  and  C.  polya- 
cantha.  Ic  is,  perhaps,  a  more  desirable  object 
than  C.  cruciata,  in  as  much  as  it  dc-wers  more 
freely,  a  little  earlier,  and,  if  trained  against 
a  wall,  it  will  frecjuently  grow  to  a  height  of  S  feet 
or  over.  It  can  be  readily  distinguished  from 
C.  cruciata  by  the  shape  of  the  spines,  which  are 
round  or  awl-shaped  instead  of  being  flat. — A.  C. 
Bartlett. 

Gpevillea  thelemanniana.—Like  the 

popular  (irevillea  robusta,  this  is  worth  cultivation 
as  a  foliage  plant  alone,  but  the  flowers  are  also 
very  attractive,  and  freely  borne  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  If  stopped  during  its  early  stages  it 
forms  a  freely- branched  specimen,  clothed  with 
prettily-divided  leaves  of  a  light  green  lint.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  rounded  clusters  at  the 
points  of  the  slender  shoots  (thus  causing  them  to 
droop  somewhat),  are  of  a  deep  pink,  with  small 
yellow  petals,  the  long  curved  style,  which  is  of 
a  reddish  colour,  forming,  as  in  most  of  the 
Grevilleas,  a  very  conspicuous  part  of  the  inflo- 
rescence. This  Grevillea,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
often  know  as  G.  Preissi,  is  a  native  of  the  Swan 
River  district  of  Western  Australia,  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1S.38.  There  are  other  species  well 
worth  cultivation,  particularly  <;.  alpina,  a  little 
dense  bush  clothed  with  narrow  hoary  leaves, 
whose  pinkish  flowers  are  borne  nearly  all  the  year 
round.  The  hardiest  members  of  the  genus  are 
G.  rosmaiinifolia  and  (J.  jiiniperina,  or  sulphurea, 
as  it  is  often  called,  both  ol  which  will  stand  out 
of  doors  in  favoured  parts  of  the  country.  —  T. 

Adhatoda  cydoniaefolia  at  Edin- 

toUPg*ll. — This  handsome  stove  plant,  a  member 
of  the  Acanthaceai,  treateil  as  a  climber,  is  now 
well  in  flower  in  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  It  was  better  known 
some  time  ago  than  it  is  now,  but  its  distinct 
appearance  makes  it  a  desirable  plant  where  stove- 
climbing  plants  are  valued.  The  flowers,  which 
are  in  clusters  at  the  ends  ol  the  branches,  are  very 
attractive  with  their  white  tubes  and  rich  purple 
lower  lips,  striped  down  the  middle  with  white  ; 
the  upper  lips  being  white,  tipped  with  purple. 
The  plant  is  evergreen,  the  foliage  being  dark 
green,  rather  downy,  and  ovate  in  form.  Although 
treated  as  a  climber  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  sometimes 
grown  in  a  bush  form,  and  may  also  be  used  in 
baskets.  Fibrous  peat  and  loam,  with  some  silver 
sand,  i.s  the  compost  generally  used,  with  good 
results.  On  the  rafters  of  the  stove  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  (iardens  it  is  very  attractive  at 
present. — fS.  A, 

A  profitable  Apple  tree.— As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  scarcity  ot  Apples  in  Essex  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  hear  the  particulars  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  Apple  tree  in  the  garden  adjoining 
mine.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  nameless  cooking 
Apple  ;  at  least,  I  have  never  seen  it  included  in 
the  biggest  collection  of  Apples  at  any  exhibition. 
The  Apples  were  bought  by  three  ditt'ereat  people 
at  from  63.  to  Ss.  a  bushel,  each  of  the  buyers 
picking  his  own  lot.  Twenty-three  bushels  were 
picked,  and  one  bushel  of  "  dropped  "  Apples  sold 
at  3s.,  the  total  net  proceeds  being  exactly  eight 
guineas.  They  are  very  light-weighing  Apples,  a 
bushel  weighing  barely  401b.  (Blenheims  weighing 
about  4.51b.),  but  they  are  good  keepers  and  a  fair 
size.  The  tree  is  sixty  years  old.  A  farmer  tells 
me  that  the  country  has  been  scoured  for  Black- 
berries this  year,  as  all  fruit  has  been  so  scarce  that 
the  domestic  supplies  of  jam  are  very  low.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  this  year  with  two  years 
ago.  Then  twenty -eight  bushels  were  picked  from 
the  tree,  and  sold  at  23.  9d.  a  bushel.  The  seller 
paid  the  whole  expense  of  the  picking — two  men 
for  two  days— and  the  net  return  amounted  to  just 
under  three  guineas. — A.  Petts,  Chelmsf'onL 

Chrysanthemums   without  g'lass. 

Possibly  the  following  notes  on  growirg  show 
Chrysanthemums  without  glass  may  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  have  no  room  in  their  greenhouses 
and  yet  would  like  a  few  large  blooms  for  indoor 
use.  The  treatment  is  as  usual  until  the  crown 
buds  show  colour,  when  the  pots  are  placed  in  a 
shed  open  at  one  side.     If  there  is  no  fear  of  rain 


they  are  placed  cut  in  the  morning  and  replaced  in 
the  evening.  In  the  event  of  a  considerable  frost 
threatening  they  are  shut  up  in  an  empty  stable. 
Although  many  were  wetted  by  rain  driving  into 
the  shed,  there  was  no  "damping,"  the  open-air 
treatment  apparently  stopping  it.  I  grew  this 
year  Mildred  Ware,  Mrs.  Barklay  (each  Si  inches 
across),  Loveliness  (S  inches),  Francis  Connor,  Mrs. 
Greentield  (TJ  inches),  and  others.  Growth  is  too 
slow  after  November  begins  to  try  for  late  blooms. 
The  blooms  last  in  good  condition  for  a  fortnight 
in  a  room  with  a  fire. — Fenmax. 

Flora    of    the     Southern     Pacific 

Islands. — Mr.  G.  Hunt,  who  gave  a  most 
interesting  lecture  upon  "Horticulture  in  New 
Zealand  '  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
last  summer,  is  now  on  his  way  home  to  New 
Zealand.  He  has  sent  us  an  extract  from  the 
Olaijo  Daily  Tiinns  giving  an  account  of  a  visit  by- 
two  New  Zealand  botanists  to  the  Auckland 
Antipodes,  Bounty  and  Campbell  Islands.  They 
say:  "Certainly  no  small  and  isolated  islands 
anywhere  outside  of  the  tropics  possess  such  a 
wealth  of  beautiful  flowers  or  plants  of  such  striking 
habit  of  growth  as  does  the  small  group  of  islands 
lying  far  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand.  Further, 
they  also  possess  a  fauna  of  the  ereatest  interest." 

Salvia  SplendenS.— During  the  past 
autumn  this  brilliantly  coloured  salvia  did  well  in 
the  open  ground,  and  made  a  bright  display  until 
the  end  of  October.  I  saw  it  in  Mr.  Fryett's 
garden,  Holmehurst,  Lewisham.  where  it  was 
planted  in  association  with  white  Marguerites,  and 
the  eft'ect  was  very  pleasing.  It  is  certaiidy  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  flowers  we  have  for  the  autumn, 
either  for  the  greenhouse  or  the  garden.  It  is  not 
often  that  it  continues  to  flower  quite  so  late  as  it 
has  this  season,  but  if  propagated  early,  in  the 
spring  and  allowed  to  grow  on  without  being 
stopped  it  will  come  into  flower  early  and  last  a 
long  time.  There  is  also  a  dwarf  variety  which  was 
used  extensively  and  with  great  effect  at  (iunners- 
bury  House,  where  I  saw  it  some  time  ago. — A.  H. 

Trials  at  \Visley  in  1904.— Evidently 

there  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere  regarding  the 
trials  of  new  or  little-known  plants  and  vegetables 
at  Wisley,  as  in  conversation  with  several  Fellows 
they  were  under  the  impression  that  there  would 
be  no  trials  next  year.  I  note  that  the  recently 
published  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Societv  gives  the  varieties  and  quantities  of  seeds, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  vegetables  have 
been  included,  four  kinds  being  named,  these  being 
Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  New  Peas,  and  Potatoes,  but 
it  occurs  to  me  will  the  land  be  in  condition  so  that 
the  trials  may  be  reliable?  We  all  know  that 
Wisley  has  not  been  hitherto  much  cultivated,  and 
it  may  require  a  good  bit  of  preparation  to  get 
the  ground  in  condition.  Would  it  not  have  been 
wise  to  defer  growing  those  vegetables  that  need 
much  cultivation  or,  to  use  the  correct  term,  root- 
hold  ?  For  instance,  salads  would  have  been  a 
quicker  growing  crop,  also  French  Beans  and 
similar  things.  Of  course,  outsiders  are  not  able 
to  criticise,  not  knowing  the  condition  of  the  soil 
or  its  present  state.  What  I  do  wish  to  point  out 
is  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should 
have  these  trials  conducted  under  the  best  possible 
conditions  so  that  the  results  arrived  at  can  be 
trusted.— G.  W.  S. 

LiUCUlia  g-patiSSima.  —  This  beautiful 
winter-flowering  greenhouse  plant  is  an  old  intro- 
duction, coming  from  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Himalayas  in  1.S23.  It  is  one  of  those  good  things 
that  have  been  much  neglected.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  establish  good  plants,  but  once  it  finds 
congenial  conditions  it  will  flower  freely  year  after 
year,  and  give  little  trouble.  Some  years  ago  a 
number  of  seedlings  were  raised  at  Chiswick,  and 
these  grew  freely  enough  to  start  with,  yet  after 
they  were  about  9  inches  to  1  foot  high  they  died 
off,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Clianthus  Dampieri 
does.  This  could  hardly  be  due  to  the  treatment, 
for  many  of  those  distributed  to  various  gardens 
suffered  the  same  fate.  I  believe  cuttings  are  more 
reliaV)le,  but  these  are  rather  difficult  to  root.  I 
have  found  the  short  cuttings  from  well  matured 
shoots  do  best.  The  most  important  point  is  that 
the  cuttings  must  not  be  put  deeply  into  the  soil. 


It  is  necessary  to  take  off  the  two  bottom  leaves, 
and  the  cut  should  be  quite  close  below  the  joint. 
Tlie  cuttings  should  be  tied  to  small  sticks  to  keep 
them  in  position,  the  cutting  pots  filled  with  equal 
parts  of  sand  and  peat,  and  a  little  extra  sand  on 
the  surface;  the  base  of  the  cuttings  should  hardly 
pass  below  the  sandy  surface.  They  will  root  in 
the  ordinary  propagating  pit  with  a  moderate 
bottom-heat.  The  roots  are  very  tender,  and  when 
potting  they  must  be  handled  carefully.  They 
should  be  given  fairly  large  pots  to  avoid  having  to 
disturb  them  often.  Rough  fibrous  loam,  peat, 
leaf-mould,  and  plenty  of  sharp  sand  ;  good  drainage 
should  be  given.  The  plants  should  be  potted 
moderately  firm. — A.  H. 

Erica   melanthera.— This   pretty  Cape 

Heath  has  within  the  last  few  years  made  headway 
as  a  market  plant,  not  because  it  can  be  regarded 
as  showy,  but  by  reason  of  its  less  exacting  cultural 
requirements  than  many,  added  to  which  it  flowers 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  with  care  will 
continue  in  bloom  a  long  time.  This  latter  feature, 
however,  commends  it  rather  to  the  average 
gardener  than  the  market  grower,  the  majority  of 
whose  plants  being  used  solely  for  London  decora- 
tion soon  perish.  The  Heath  in  question  forms  a 
freely-branched  bush,  whose  tiny,  slightly  fragrant 
flowers,  vary  ing  somewhat  in  hue,  according  to  the 
conditions  u^der  which  they  are  grown,  are,  as  a 
rule,  mauve-pink,  against  which  the  dark  anthers 
stand  out  conspicuously.  It  does  not  get  bare  of 
foliage  at  the  base  as  many  Heaths  do,  and  treated 
similarly  to  Azaleas  may  be  grown  into  bushes 
'1  feet  or  3  feet  high,  and  as  much  through.  In  a 
cut  state  the  flowers  last  well.  —  T. 

Bouvardias  planted  out.— Those  who 

have  grown  Bouvardias  on  the  above  system  will 
know  the  advantage  it  has  over  plants  restricted 
to  pot  culture.  This  is  especially  noticeable  where 
a  large  quantity  of  cut  flowers  is  required  for 
decorative  purposes.  Under  this  treatment  the 
plants  grow  with  much  more  vigour  and  freedom 
than  when  in  pots,  consecjiiently  larger  flowers  and 
shoots  of  greater  length  and  substance  are  obtained, 
which  render  them  more  adapted  to  decorative  work. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  cut  of  flower  they  should  be 
dried  off  and  given  a  short  season  of  rest.  About  the 
end  of  February  the  oldest  plants  should  be  selected 
to  produce  the  young  stock  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Tliis  ma}'  be  done  by  cutting  them  back  and  placing 
them  in  a  brisk  heat  for  the  production  of  shoot 
cuttings,  or  they  may  be  shaken  out  and  the  roots 
divided  and  placed  into  pans  in  a  sandy  compost. 
Plenty  of  growths  will  result  from  these  bits  of 
roots  ;  they  should  be  potted  with  the  roots  intact. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  easiest  and  surest  way  of 
propagation,  as,  unless  the  shoots  are  in  proper 
condition,  a  large  number  fail  to  root.  The  plants 
which  were  potted  should  be  grown  on  in  a  stove 
temperature  and  repotted  when  necessary.  Aa 
the  time  approaches  for  planting  them  out  they 
should  be  gradually  hardened  off.  In  the  early 
summer  plant  them  out  on  a  west  border  which 
has  been  previously  prepared.  The  plants  which 
were  not  dealt  with  for  propagation  should  be  cut 
hard  back,  shaken  out,  and  repotted  into  the  same 
size  pots  and  treated  as  advised  above.  These 
make  verv  large  bushes,  and  are  most  useful  for 
cutting. — E.  Harris.s,  Froijmore. 

The    Glastonbury    Thorn.— I     have 

never  before  seen  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  blooming 
so  early  as  in  the  present  autumn.  There  is  at 
Ealing  a  residence  known  as  tJlastonbury  House, 
which  has  a  spacious  front  garden  with  a  shrubbery 
border,  and  in  this  border  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Glastonbury  Thorn  (Crataegus  Oxyacantha  pr:eoox) 
in  full  leafage,  and  with  a  number  of  expanded 
trusses  of  bloom,  which  could  be  seen  as  early  as 
the  last  week  in  November.  Probably  of  the 
many  hundreds  who  daily  pass  up  and  down  the 
main  road,  which  is  the  limit  of  the  line  of  shrub- 
bery, not  one  in  five  hundred  notices  the  distinctive 
character  of  this  Thorn.  Its  blossoms,  through  the 
well-known  legend  connected  with  them,  became 
of  so  much  value  to  all  Christian  nations  that  it 
said  the  Bristol  merchants  exported  them  as  things 
of  price  to  foreign  lands.  This  Thorn  with  its  pre- 
cocity of  bloom  dates  back  to  a  remote  period.  Its 
advent  in  Ealing  came  about  by  a  native  of  Glaston- 
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bury  coming  to  resiJe  in  the  parish,  where  he 
built  a  mansion,  gave  it  the  name  of  Glastonbury 
House,  and  bringing  with  him  one  of  the  famous 
Thorns  planted  it  in  his  garden,  where  it  has 
flourished  since.  It  is  most  precocious  in  a  warm 
and  fairly  light  soil  in  a  sunny  position.  It  has 
been  found  to  become  much  later  in  developing 
its  leafage  when  planted  io  cold  clay  soil.  It  is 
an  object  of  much  interest,  and  may  bo  planted 
with  great  advantage  in  gardens. — P^.   Dean. 

The     Camellia     as     an    open-air 

ShPUb.  —  When  visiting  recently  the  Ijeautiful 
grounds  of  J.  H.  B.  Christie,  Esq.,  The  Manor 
House,  Framingham,  Norfolk,  I  was  pleased  to  find 
a  large  bed  of  Camellias  in  luxuriant  health  grow- 
ing in  the  open  border.  Mr.  Kett,  the  gardener, 
told  me  they  had  been  planted  out  about  five  years. 
During  that  lime  we  have  had  severe  frosts,  but 
the  plants  have  all  passed  through  this  quite 
unhurt.  In  the  south-west  of  England  the 
Camellia  is  valued  as  an  open-air  shrub  ;  but  this  is 
the  first  instance  I  have  seen  of  successful  growth 
in  East  Anglia.  That  the  Camellia  needs  glass 
shelter  is  an  erroneous  idea,  and  one  reason  of  its 
hardiness  is  that  it  is  slow  to  start  into  growth, 
while  its  leathery,  glossy  leaves  withstand  severe 
■cold.  As  the  plant  blooms  in  the  early  spring, 
when  frosts  and  heavy  rains  are  apt  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  the  Camellia  is  not  to  be 
recommended  for  planting  as  a  flowering  shrub  in 
exposed  sites  in  bleak  districts.  The  foliage  may 
escape  injury,  but  the  blossoms  are  likely  to  suffer 
from  rain  and  frosts. — T.  B.  Field. 

The  pevepsion  of  the  blue  Ppim- 

POSe. — Thefact  thatao  many  of  the  blue  Primroses 
are  found  to  revert  to  deep  crimson  shades  leads  to 
the  assumption  that  the  blue  variety  was  obtained 
from  a  crimson  parent.  To  the  beat  of  my 
knowledge,  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  blue  Primrose,  never  vouchsafed  infor- 
mation as  to  how  he  first  obtained  it.  Plants  of 
blue  shades  are  found  to  revert  to  crimson  in  the 
second  and  third  years  ;  and,  as  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  they  revert  to  no  other  colour 
than  some  shade  of  crimson.  It  is  said  that  true 
ultramarine  is  not  far  from  a  pure  and  normal 
blue  ;  but  artificial  ultramarine  has  been  obtained 
of  a  decided  violet  colour.  Now  I  notice  among 
the  crimson  shades  into  which  the  blue  of  the 
Primrose  passed  a  violet  shade  sometimes  upon  the 
crimson,  and  this  fact,  with  the  reversion  of  the  blue 
to  an  almo-^t  uniform  tint,  leads  to  the  inference  that 
perhaps  a  combination  of  crimsonardvioletproduced 
the  blues.  I  think  I  am  right  in  stating  (though 
I  am  open  to  correction)  that  our  blue  self  Auriculas 
have  been  obtained  from  shades  approaching  crimson. 
I  tried  for  a  long  time  to  lead  a  violet  Primrose  up 
to  a  good  purple  and  blue,  but  not  with  much 
result  in  the  cases  of  the  purple  flower,  and  with 
none  in  the  case  of  the  blues.  But  I  have 
noticed  that  crimson-shaded  Primroses  in  the  act 
of  fading  will  frequently  take  on  a  blue  tint,  as  if 
the  blue  were  hidden  in  the  prevailing  colour,  and 
revealed  itself  in  decay.  Obviously,  then,  the 
perpetuity  of  the  blue  Primrose  cannot  be  depended 
upon  through  many  generations  of  divided  plants  ; 
therefore,  it  seems  necessary  to  raise  seedlings 
annually,  and  to  ensure  the  best  results  seeds  should 
be  taken  only  from  pure  blues.  Seedlings  show  a 
considerable  range  of  colour,  from  quite  pale  blues 
to  almost  or  quite  ultramarine  blue.  Many  of  the 
blue  Primroses  come  with  a  reddish  ring  round  the 
«ye.  Two  objects  should  be  kept  in  view  :  one — 
the  paramount  one — that  of  securing  decided  blue 
shades  ;  the  other,  to  select,  as  far  as  possible,  seed 
parents  having  stout  and  well-formed  corollas. 
Constitutionally,  the  blue  Primrose  appears  to  be 
weaker  than  the  ordinary  coloured  varieties ; 
indeed,  I  have  found  it  necessary  this  season  to  lift 
a  large  number  of  my  plants  in  the  open  air  and 
place  them  in  cold  frames.  The  plants  appear  to 
dislike  much  moisture,  so  the  practice  of  selecting 
vigorous  growers  as  seed  parents  is  one  to  be 
commended. — R    Dean. 

Platycepiums  at  Glasgow  Botanic 

Gapdens. — There  is  a  very  interesting  group 
«f  Platyceriums  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Gardens,  which  have  been  considerably 
improved  of  late.     Some  of  these  Elk'o-  or  Slag's- 


horn  Ferns  are  splendid  specimens,  and  readers  in    Roses  in  this  charming  section.     In  fact,  the 
the   neighbourhood  of    Glasgow    should    take    an    season  appears  to  have  especially  favoured  Only 

three  varieties  on  the  list,  viz.,  Medea,  Cleo- 


opportunity  of  seeing  these  and  other  plants  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  Among  the  Platyceriums  there 
will  be  seen  P.  aHhiopica,  a  fine  plant ;  the  more 
common  P.  alcicorne ;  the  noble  P.  grande ;  the 
Australian  P.  Hilli,  resembling  somewhat  P.  alci- 
corne, but  with  shorter  fronds  ;  and  the  handsome 
.lava  species,  P.  Willincki.  As  has  been  well  said, 
"  the  Platj'ceriums  may  be  considered  at  once  the 
randest,  most  beautiful,  and  mo^t  extraordinary 


patra,  and  Anna  Olivier.  As  regards  Medea, 
It  was  to  be  seen  in  nearly  every  stand.  In 
previous  years  its  records  have  varied  from  14 
to  i27,  but  at  the  last  exhibition  it  was  staged 
no  fewer  than  forty-seven  times,  or  rather 
more  frequently  than  any  other  Eose  in  the 
show ;  while  Cleopatra  (No.  18)  and  Anna 
" "     have  never  before  been  as 


of  the  whole  order."     They  are  cultivated  in  rafts,    Olivier    (No.   22) 

baskets,  or  small  pans,  but  look  best  when  "grown    largely  shown. 

on  a  block  of  wood,  with  only  a  little  peat  and        "Nearly  all  the  other  Teas  were  more  or  less 

sphagnum  about   the  roots.      P.  alcicorne  is  the  |  indiflerently  represented.     Maman  Uochet  still 

easiest  to  grow,  and   the  writer  has  cultivated  it '  j^tj^mj  

for   years   in   a   greenhouse   from    which    frost    ' 


excluded  and  no  more. — S.  A 

Improvements   at   Edinbupgh 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens.—Further  pro 

gresshas  been  made  in  the  remodelling  of  the  grounds 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  a  work 
which  has  been  in  progress  for  some  years,  and  which 
is  being  gradually  undertaken.  Extensive  altera- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  paths,  which  have  had 
the  effect  of  adding  greatly  to  the  convenience  of 
access  to  the  various  parts  of  the  gardens.  A  new 
path  is  at  present  in  course  of  formation  in  the 
part  of  the  gardens  near  Inverleith  Row,  and  the 
work  is  being  done  in  a  thorough  manner.  Some 
commodious  new  sheds,  which  will  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  working  staff,  have  been  erected  in 
the  private  part  of  the  gardens  behind  the  range 
of  houses.  The  Palm  house  is  being  repainted,  and 
some  minor  structural  improvements  are  being 
effected  on  some  of  the  buildings.  At  the  rock 
garden  two  crescent  -  shaped  "-wall  gardens" 
are  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  growing  a 
number  of  plants,  which  are  more  satisfactorily 
cultivated  in  this  way  than  in  an  ordinary  rock 
garden. — A. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 

EXHIBITION    ROSE   ANALYSIS, 
1896  to  1903.— II. 

Teas    and    Noisettes. 
"  If  we  ne.'ct  direct  our  attention  to  the  table 
of  Teas  and  Noisettes  we  shall  at  once  see  what 
a  disastrous  year  the  past  one  has  been  for  the 


at  the  head  of  the  table,  but  has  never 
before  been  as  sparsely  exhibited,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  White  Maman  Cochet,  while 
such  old  and  tried  favourites  as  Catherine 
Mermet,  The  Bride,  Conitesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Bridesmaid,  Mme  de  Watteville  and  Marechal 
Niel  have  at  no  previous  exhibition  appeared 
in  as  few  stands,  even  if  we  go  back  for 
fourteen,  and  in  some  cases  even  seventeen 
years. 

"  There  are  four  Teas  on  the  list  which  were 
sent  out  during  the  last  six  years,  and  con- 
sequently may  be  regarded  as  new  varieties. 
That  grand  lemon -white  sport  from  Maman 
Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet,  is  the  sole 
representative  of  1897.  It  was  placed  second 
on  the  list  last  year,  but  now  stands  at  No.  3. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  in  the 
next  analysis  it  will  be  found  to  have  regained 
its  former  position.  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
which  was  distributed  in  1899,  still  remains  at 
No.  f),  and  appears  to  be  as  great  a  favourite  as 
ever. 

"  We  now  come  to  two  new  yellow,  or  rather 
orange-coloured  T.'s  and  N.'s,  both  of  which 
came  out  in  1902.  The  first  of  these.  Souvenir 
de  Pierre  Notting,  secures  a  place  on  its  first 
appearance  at  No.  28,  while  the  other,  Lady 
Roberts,  also  a  new-comer,  will  be  found  at 
No.  32.  We  all  know  how  limited  are  the 
number  of  good  yellow  exhibition  Roses,  and 
therefore,  as  we  rejoice  in  the  fine  form 
this  year  of  the  pale  yellow  Medea,  so  shall  we 
watch  with  keen  interest  the  future  progress  of 
these  two  new  candidates  for  honours." 
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Name. 


Maman  Cochet  . .    1S93 

Catherine  Mermet  1869 

Whitfi  Maman  Cochet 1897 

The  Bride  1885 

Mrs.  Edward  Mawtey 1899 

Oomtesse  de  Nadaillac 1871 

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince 1889 

Mme.  Cusin    1881 

Innucente  Pirola 1878 

ilme.  Hoste  1887 

Bridesmaid 1393 

Medea 1891 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami 184(i 

Siiuvenir  d'Elise  Vardoo 15.54 

Muriel  Grahame 1S96 

Mme.  de  Watteville    1883 

Marechal  Niel  (N.)..   liS04 

Cleopatra     •  • 1889 

Ernest  Metz 18SS 

Marie  Van   Houtte 1871 

llonourable  Edith  Gifft)rd    1SS2 

Anna  Olivier 1872 

Caroline  Ivuster  (N.) 1872 

Princess  of  Wales 18S2 

Niphetos 1844 

Golden  Gate  1892 

Rubens 1S59 

Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting 1902 

Ethel  Brownlow    1887 

tlean  Ducher  1874 

Mme.  Bravy   184S 

Lady  Roberts 1902 


Raiaer's 


Introducer's 
Name. 


Colour. 


Cochet    Deep  flesh,  suffused  light  rose 

Guillot    Li^ht  rosy  flesh 

Cuok    \Aiiite.  tiii-^ed  lemon 

May     \Vliitt'.  tini,'ed  lemon 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  Pink,  tinted  carmine 

Guillot Peach,  shaded  apricot 

Prince    Pure  white 

Guillot  Violet-ruse 


Mme.  Ducher  . 
Guillot 


Creamy  white 
Pale  lemon-yellow 


May     Bri^'ht  pink 

W.  Paul  tt  Son  ....  Lemon-yellow 

Belot-Defougere. .  Pale  ruse 

Marest    Cream,  tinted  rose 

A.  Dickson  &Sons  Pale  cream,  Hushed  rose 

Guillot   Cream,  Inudered  lose 

Pradel    Deep  briLiht  gulden-yellow 

Bennett Creamy  Ilesh,  shaded  rose 

Guillot  Salmon,  tinted  rose 

Ducher Lemon-yellow,  ediied  rose 

Guillot  White,  centre  flesh 

Ducher  Pale  buff',  flushed 

Fernet    Lemon-yellow 

Bennett Rosy  yellow 

Boug^re White 

Dingee  &  Conard  Creamy  white,  tinted  rose 

Robert     White,  shaded  creamy  rose 

Soupertet Nutting  Apiicot-yellow,  shaded  orange 

A.  Dickson  &  Suns  Rosy  flesh,  shaded  yellow 

Mme.  Ducher  ....  Salmon-yellow,  shaded  peach 

Guillot   White,  flushed  pink 

if.  Cant  ife  Co Rich  apricot 


*New  varieties,  whose  positions  are  dependent  on  their  records  fur  Ihe  1903  shows  only. 


The  Gabdex.]  ,  [Deckmbkr  -26,  1903. 


The  Gakden.] 
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Ali-rkd  Russki.  Wallace,  LL.n.,  D.C.L.,  K.R.S. 


Decemekr  26,  1903.] 
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The  first  portion  of  the  analysis  appeared  in 
The  Garden  of  the  19th  inst,  the  same  being 
taken  from  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  of 
October  29  last. 

1  have  given  the  whole  of  Mr.  Mawley's  com- 
ments on  the  Teaand  Noisette  table.  They  must 
be  read,  of  course  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
they  refer  to  the  Rose  only  as  exhibited  at  the 
Temple  show  of  this  year,  190.3.  It  is  curious 
how  Roses  vary  year  by  year,  showing  that 
the  weather  (causing  earliness  or  lateness)  has 
a  large  share  in  the  ultimate  result. 

Undoubtedly  Medea  and  Cleopatra  were 
extraordinarily  good  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Medea  is  a  Rose  I  have  always  grown  ; 
but  if  I  could  rely  on  its  doing  nest  year  what 
it  did  for  me  this  I  should  double  my  number 
of  trees  of  this  variety,  but  then  one  cannot  rely 
on  anything  of  the  kind.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  for  these  vagaries.  I  see  Medea,  in  a 
trade  catalogue  I  have  before  me,  is  called  a 
hot  season  Rose,  and  I  should  have  said  it 
certainly  required  more  heat  than  cold  and 
rain,  yet  in  one  of  the  coldest  and  latest  and 
wettest  seasons  of  recent  years  we  have  Medea 
coming  up  smiling.  Then  La  France.  1  have 
never  had  better  La  France  than  I  grew  this 
July,  yet  no  one  would  expect  it  to  do  well  in 
a  wet  season,  and  I  suppose  if  there  have  been 
any  two  Roses  that  have  generally  throughout 
the  show  season  been  excellent  all  over  the 
country  they  would  be  Bessie  Brown  and  White 
Maman  Cochet.  Time  after  time  these  two 
Roses  secured  the  silver  medal  for  the  best 
Rose  of  the  show  in  their  respective  classes, 
yet  they  would  both  be  called  dry  and  not  wet 
season  Roses.  I  have  never  seen  such  White 
Maman  Cochets  anywhere  as  the  blooms  the 
Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside  took  first  prize  with  and 
silver  medal  at  Glasgow  this  year.  I  saw  them 
growing  before  they  were  picked,  and  both  the 
plants  and  the  blooms  were  unique.  I  for  one 
do  not  expect  to  see  such  blooms  again  for  a 
year  or  two,  so  that  bad  season  as  it  undoubtedly 
was,  it  had  its  compensations  for  some  of  us. 

I  note  White  Maman  Cochet  drops  down  to 
No.  3,  losing  second  place  by  'l.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  largely  owing  to  Catherine  Mermet's 
average  extending  over  a  longer  period.  As 
to  the  actual  merits  of  the  two  Roses,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  comparison  :  in  fact,  1 
would  go  further,  and  say  that  White  Mamin 
Cochet  is  the  finest  Tea  in  cultivntion  at  the 
present  time,  and  yet  a  writer  in  your  contem- 
porary. Flora  and  Si/lva,  in  this  month's 
current  number,  in  an  article  enumerating 
not  a  dozen,  but  some  hundreds  of  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  "The  Great  Roses,"  leaves  it 
out  as  unworthy  of  mention. 

Mr.  Mawley  speaks  modestly  of  that  grand 
flower  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley.  I  note  that  only 
two  Roses,  Medea  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
were  more  frequently  shown  in  the  whole  list 
of  thirty-two  Teas.  I  quite  expect  to  see  this 
Rose  above  the  Mermets,  namely,  Catherine 
and  The  Bride,  next  year.  It  is  a  grand 
flower  that,  I  think,  is  not  picked  young 
enough  as  a  rule,  and  if  not  picked  young  it 
speedily  loses  its  really  pretty  colouring. 

A  note  should  be  made  of  the  resurrection 
of  Anna  Olivier.  Two  years  ago,  namely,  in 
1901,  there  was  not  a  single  bloom  of  this 
Rose  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  prize 
stands  throughout  the  exhibition.  That  was 
an  early  year.  The  best  blooms  of  Anna  Olivier 
had  been  wasted,  that  is  to  say,  they  did  not 
reach  the  Temple.  This  year  a  late  one,  and 
Anna  Olivier  comes  into  her  own  again. 

The  year  was  notable  for  the  introduction  of 
Lady  Roberts  and  Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting, 
the  one  a  highly-coloured  and  beautified  Anna 
Olivier,  the  other  welcomed  as  a  yellow  Maman 


Cochet.  This,  I  am 
afraid,  it  hardly  is, 
and  I  think  Lady 
Roberts  will  jjrove  to 
be  the  more  useful 
Rose  of  the  two, 
though  neither  of 
them  had  a  fair  trial 
this  year.  Good  exhi- 
bition Teas  are  scarce, 
and  1902  may  consider 
itself  fortunate.  It  is 
nine  years  since  two 
good  Roses  of  the  Tea 
class  were  introduced 
in  one  year ;  as  a  rule 
we  get  a  new  exhibi- 
tion Tea  about  once 
in  three  years.  I  hope 
to  refer  to  the  very 
interesting  audit  on 
"  The  Newer  Roses  " 
next  week. 

H.  E.  MOLYNEUX. 
Brantivood,  Balham. 


WINTER  PROTEC- 
TION OF  ROSES. 

Speaking    recently    to 

an   amateur,   who    is   a 

large    grower   of    these 

Roses  in  tlie  Midlands, 

be  gave  it  as  his  opinion 

that    more    harm     was 

done  to  Tea  and  Hybrid 

Tea   Roses   by   careless 

protection      than      was 

attributable    to    winter 

frost.        I      am      much 

inclined    to  agree  with 

this     opinion      mvself. 

There     is     nothing     so 

harmful   as  long  stable 

manure  often  recklessly 

thrown       over      and 

beneath  the  bushes;  but, 

fortunately,  one  is  not 

confined  to  the  exclusive 

use  of  this  material.     My  own  opinion  is  that  a  good 

moulding  up  around  the  base  of  the  bushes  with 

burnt  garden  refuse  or  fine  soil,  such  as  the  waste 
of  the  potting  shed,  is  most  beneficial,  and  rarely 
have  I  seen  a  plant  killed  outright  that  had  been 
so  protected.  Should  a  severe  spell  of  frost  set  in, 
some  dry  straw  scattered  among  the  branches, 
or  Heather  or  Bracken  Fern  upon  which  snow  can 
lodge,  affords  a  complete  protection. 

For  standards  and  half  standards  I  am  persuaded 
nothing  can  surpass  a  good  thatching  of  straw, 
unless  it  be  lifting  the  trees  and  heeling  them  in 
under  a  north  wall  where  some  protection,  .such 
as  boards  or  large  boughs  of  evergreen,  can  be 
bent  or  inclined  over  them.  We  may  think  this 
rather  troublesome  work,  but  it  pays,  and  one's 
Roses  are  somewhat  retarded  thereby,  which  is  a 
distinct  gain  when  we  remember  the  treacherous 
character  of  the  English  spring. 

No  time  should  therefore  be  lost  in  placing  burnt 
earth,  soil,  or  ashes  around  the  bush  plants,  and 
the  straw  held  in  readiness  to  put  on  when  required. 
Standard  Teas  should  be  thatched  at  once.  Three 
stakes  around  each  tree  in  the  form  of  a  tripod 
with  a  hood  or  cap  of  straw  thatch  would  be  a 
good  plan.  Whatever  is  used  there  must  be  due 
provision  to  ward  off  the  effect  of  gales,  also  for 
ready  removal  during  mild  periods. 

In  very  low-lying  districts  I  believe  in  lifting 
even  the  dwarf  plants,  heel  them  in  in  a  sheltered 
spot  away  from  sun,  and  replanting  a»ain  in 
March.  = 

It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  not  have  a  hard  winter. 
Growth  is  not  well  ripened,  the  soil  is  cold  and  wet, 
and  the  plants  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  withstand 
a  period  of  great  severity.  Experts  declare  that  a 
very  hard  winter  is  due,  and  if  their  prophecy  is 


CALEGA    nARTLA.NDI. 


fulfilled  I  fear  many  of  the  tender  tea -scented 
varieties  will  be  practicallj-  killed,  so  that  it  will 
be  well  to  be  prepared  by  giving  timely  protection. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

GALEGA    HARTLANDI. 

]%       MAY   I   claim  some  small  authority  over 

l\     / 1        the   introduction    of    this    beautiful 

/   %  /  1        hardy  plant,  the  same  as  I  did  some 

/     W     I       years     since    over    that    now    most 

^      y     j^      popular  Sunflower  Soleil  d'Or,  when 

spreading  it  with  difficulty   through 

the  gardens  of  England.     Until  then  there  was  but 

one  double  in  existence,  that  which  I  then  called 

Anemonwflora.     Meantime  I  got  drawings  made  of 

the  two  varieties  by  my  niece,  which  were  engraved 

by  Mr.  Welsh  of  London  and  illustrated  in  The 

Gardes,  so  that  one  never  knows  how 

"  Alany  a  flower  is  bora  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air." 

Same  as  with  Narcissus  cj'clamineus  read  of  in  old 
books,  and  thought  of  by  the  botanists  of  the  age 
as  being  impossible  of  existence.  This,  by  way 
of  preface,  as  to  what  may  be  said  about  the  above 
plant. 

I  have  been  informed  by  a  very  high  authority 
of  the  existence  of  (Jalega  patula,  and  that  my 
plant  may  be  it,  but  fail  to  find  it  even  in  the 
latest  edition  of  Johnson's  "  Garden  Dictionary." 
If  there  is  I  should  like  to  hear  of  it,  and  if  it 
seeds.  What  is  more,  perhaps  some  of  your 
botanical  readers  would  give  me  reference  as  to 
the  name  patula.     My  plant  yields  no  seed.     Now 
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for  the  history  of  the  plant  shown  in  the  illustration 
from  a  photograph  taken  here  last  year  b}'  my 
son.  I  sowed  a  packet  of  mixed  seed  I  had  from 
France  about  twelve  years  since,  and  planted  out 
the  seedlings,  which  gave  seed  freely.  Later  on  I 
sowed  again,  with  the  result  that  one  plant  was 
a  bioolor  or  tricolor  form,  a  chance  from  the 
cross  fertilisation  of  bee  action,  and  I  now  venture 
to  introduce  it  to  all  lovers  of  herbaceous  plants, 
especially  for  cutting  and  market.  It  is  highly 
decorative  on  account  of  its  colour,  with  a  touch 
of  Wistaria  sinensis,  with  variegated  foliage  when 
starting  into  growth  in  the  spring.  I  would  rather 
that  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  or  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach  of 
Albury  Park  (iardens,  both  of  whom  have  had 
plants,  had  written  this  notice,  simply  because 
self-praise  may  count  for  naught. 

The  tree  at  the  back  of  illustration  is  Pyrus 
Malus  floribunda,  and  the  little  gathering  in  front 
that  of  the  rare  white  form  of  Vinca  acutiloba. 

Ard  Cairii,  Cork.  W.  Baylor  Hartland. 

[We  received  flowers  of  this  beautiful  plant  last 
year  from  Mr.  Hartland,  and  asked  for  a  photo- 
graph, which  we  herewith  reproduce.  The  flowers 
are  blue  and  white,  (t.  patula  is  in  the  Kew 
collection. — Ed.  ] 
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We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Wild  Strawberries,  Roses,  and  Primroses 

FROM  Ireland. 
We  receive  from  Mr.  Cunninghame,  Fernhill, 
Belfast,  a  reminder  of  spring.  Our  correspondent 
sends  wild  Strawberries  and  Primrose  flowers, 
which  were  quite  as  fresh  as  those  of  spring.  The 
letter  is  dated  November  30,  and  is  as  follows  : 
"  Last  night  we  had  the  first  hard  frost  of  the 
season,  and  this  morning  when  on  my  way  back, 
after  having  seen  to  a  frozen  water-pipe,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  this  Rose,  Primrose,  and 
bunch  of  wild  ripe  Strawberries,  which  I  now 
enclose  to  you.  The  Rose  was  growing  on  a  south 
wall,  and  the  Primrose  and  Strawberries  behind  a 
thick  north  hedge,  well  sheltered  from  the  east,  but 
at  an  elevation  of  3U0  feet." 


Streptocarposes. 
Mr.  Beckett,  The  Gardens,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  sends  a  boxful  of  flowers  of  the  cheery 
Streptocarpuses.  The  selection  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  the  following  notes  from  this  grower  will  be 
welcome;  "The  improvements  effdcted  during 
recent  years  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
Streptocarpus  both  as  a  pot  plant  and  for  supply- 
ing cut  flowers.  Probably  no  one  has  done  so  much 
in  giving  us  such  a  range  of  beautiful  colours  as  the 
well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
of  Chelsea,  and  also  in  improving  the  habit  of  the 
plant  they  have  done  much  by  careful  crossing  and 
inter-crossing.  The  cultivation  of  Streptocarpus 
is  regarded  by  many  as  somewhat  diflicult,  but 
when  a  proper  method  is  adopted  this  is  really  not 
so,  and  having  grown  these  successfully  for  some 
jears  I  will  relate  as  nearly  as  possible  our  mode 
of  treatment  for  the  benefit  of  any  that  intend 
taking  up  their  culture,  or  those  who  have  not 
had  such  satisfactory  results  as  they  would  wish. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  many  cases  the  cause  of 
iailure  is  due  to  growing  them  in  too  warm  a  tem- 
perature and  treating  them  as  stove  subjects.  It 
■cannot  be  too  clearly  pointed  out  that  this  certainly 
means  disappointment.  A  greenhouse  is  the  most 
jfitting  place  for  them,  as  not  only  do  the  plants 


grow  more  luxuriantly,  but  the  flowering  period  is 
much  prolonged.  I  am  with  this  note  sending  you 
a  small  box  of  blooms  taken  from  plants  which 
began  flowering  last  April,  and  which  we  exhibited 
at  the  Temple  show  in  May.  Many  of  these  will 
continue  to  bloom  till  quite  the  end  of  the  year  in 
a  temperature  of  50°.  The  only  time  heat  should 
be  given  is  to  raise  the  seed  and  give  the  young 
seedlings  a  start.  The  seed  may  be  sown  either  in 
early  spring  or  autumn.  I  prefer  sowing  early  in 
February,  as  by  so  doing  the  young  plants  will  all 
flower  during  the  summer,  and  the  best  varieties 
can  be  selected  for  growing  on  into  good  plants  for 
the  following  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 

"  Raising  Seedlings. 

"  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken,  as  the  seed 
is  very  minute.  A  light,  porous  compost  should 
be  prepared,  and  medium-sized  pans,  well  drained, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  them.  The  soil 
should  be  made  moderately  firm.  After  all  is  ready 
distribute  it  evenly  over  the  surface,  press  down 
firmly,  and  no  soil  should  be  placed  over  it.  Stand 
the  pans  in  a  vessel  of  water  up  to  the  rim  till  the 
whole  of  the  soil  is  thoroughly  moistened,  and  place 
pieces  of  glass  over  the  same  to  prevent  drip  dis- 
turbing the  seed.  Stand  the  pans  in  a  shady 
position  in  a  temperature  of  from  55"  to  00"  of 
heat.  Very  little  water  will  be  required  till  the 
young  plants  appear,  but  at  the  same  time  the  soil 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry;  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  give  any  apply  the  same  with 
great  care,  using  a  very  fine  rose  watering-pot  for 
the  purpose.  The  young  plants  should  make  their 
appearance  in  about  sixteen  days,  when  the  pans 
should  be  placed  on  fi  shelf  near  the  glass  but 
shaded  from  the  sun,  especially  in  early  morning. 
Immerliately  the  young  seedlings  can  be  handled 
prick  out  into  other  pans  or  pots,  and  nurse  along 
carefully  in  the  same  temperature  and  position, 
when  they  will  be  found  to  grow  away  rapidly, 
using  a  compost  of  fine  peat,  leaf -soil,  fibrous  loam, 
and  sand  in  equal  proportions.  As  soon  as  the 
second  leaf  shows  itself  pot  off  singly  into  3  inch 
pots,  using  the  same  kind  of  mixture  for  this 
potting.  Thoroughly  drain  the  pots  and  place  a 
little  fibre  over  the  drainage  to  prevent  the  soil 
mixing  with  and  clogging  the  same. 

"Arrange  the  plants  on  a  bed  of  finely  sifted 
cinder  ashes  in  a  pit  near  the  glass,  and  attend  to 
them  carefully,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
young  plants  bloom.  All  the  best  and  most  distinct 
colours  should  be  selected  and  marked  for  growing 
on  into  specimens  the  following  year.  Strepto- 
carpuses alwaj's  need  a  season  of  rest,  and  earlj' 
in  November  arrange  them  on  shelves  in  quite  a 
cool  temperature  and  give  very  little  water,  just 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  flagging. 

"Early  in  the  new  year  the  plants  should  be 
thoroughly  soaked  and  potted  on  into  4i-inch  pots, 
using  a  compost  similar  to  that  previously  advised, 
except  that  it  should  be  in  a  more  lumpy  state,  and 
add  a  6inch  potful  of  bone-meal  and  the  same  of 
charcoal,  finely  broken,  to  every  bushel  of  compost. 
Pot  very  firmly,  and  an  ideal  place  to  give  them  is 
an  early  Peach  house,  which  is  just  being  started. 
Very  little  water  should  be  given  after  the  plants 
have  once  been  thoroughly  watered  in  until  active 
growth  has  begun,  and  remove  the  plants  to  a 
cooler  and  lighter  structure.  Where  a  small  span- 
roofed  house  can  be  devoted  to  them  so  much  the 
better,  failing  this  give  them  the  lightest  position 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  when  careful  attention  is 
paid  to  them  splendid  results  will  follow  if  grown 
in  pits  with  a  flow  and  return  hot  water  pipe 
running  through  them.  During  hot  weather 
Streptocarpusesalways  revel  in  a  cool,  moist  bottom, 
thoroughly  damping  between  the  pots  but  not  the 
foliage.  To  obtain  the  best  results  one  more 
potting  should  be  given  after  the  pots  become 
well  filled  with  roots,  and  in  so  doing  care  should 
be  taken  to  disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible, 
and  not  to  damage  the  foliage,  as  when  in  full 
vigour  it  is  very  susceptible  to  injury  if  roughly 
handled.  The  size  of  the  pots  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  plants,  6inch  or  7-inch  are 
generally  to  be  preferred,  but  very  vigorous  ones 
may  be  put  into  8-inch.  The  plants  should  not  be 
crowded  together,  allowing  ample  space  between 


each  for  the  foliage  to  develop,  and  each  to  be 
thoroughly  examined  as  to  watering,  &c.,  and  both 
for  convenience  and  appearance  the  plants  are  best 
if  raised  on  inverted  flower-pots. 

"Feeding. 
"After  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots 
manure  water  should  be  given  at  every  other 
watering.  Weak  Peruvian  guano  water,  and  that 
properly  made  from  horse  and  cow  manure,  given 
alternately  I  prefer  to  anything  else.  This  should 
be  continued  all  through  the  flowering  season. 

"  Shading. 
"  Thin  blinds  should  be  used  to  protect  the 
blooms  and  foliage,  but  a  dense  covering  should 
be  strictly  avoided  or  the  flowers  will  lack  that 
bright  colouring  so  much  admired.  The  individual 
blooms  will  last  a  considerable  time,  especially  so 
when  wanted  for  any  given  date  if  floral  gum  is 
used  for  fixing  them.  The  improved  forms  are 
excellent  for  cutting,  and  make  very  charming 
table  decorations  when  associated  with  suitable 
light  foliage,  and  these  will  last  in  a  fresh  con- 
dition for  a  very  long  time  when  cut.  The  same 
plants  will  last  many  years  if  kept  in  a  clean  and 
healthy  condition,  and  bj'  giving  them  a  complete 
rest  in  a  cool  place  after  flowering,  shaking  them 
out,  repotting  in  early  spring,  and  starting  in  a 
gentle  heat,  as  previously  advised,  when  these  will 
make  very  large  and  handsome  specimens. 

"Insect  Pests. 
"The  most  troublesome  to  the  Streptocarpus 
are  mealy  bug  and  green  fly.  The  first  named 
when  allowed  to  become  established  will  cause 
serious  annoyance,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  plants  free  from  this.  By  growing  them  cool 
and  away  from  the  proximity  of  stove  plants  this 
will  not  be  nearly  so  likely  to  infest  them.  Green 
aphis  can  easily  be  kept  in  check  by  frequently 
fumigating  with  XL  All,  which  is  safe  and  eiiectual. 

"Seed  Saving. 
"It  is  extremely  interesting  and  quite  worth 
the  trouble  to  take  some  pains  to  cross  the  best 
varieties  and  ripen  the  seed.  A  large  batch  of 
small  seedlings  gives  a  lot  of  pleasure  as  one  watches 
them  develop,  as  many  very  beautiful  and  distinct 
varieties  will  sure  to  be  the  result.  The  seed  takes 
a  long  time  to  perfect  and  ripen,  and  the  pods 
should  not  be  picked  till  just  before  they  are  ready 
to  burst,  after  which  it  should  be  placed  in  shallow 
boxes  on  stout,  white  paper,  and  stand  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  to  finish,  when  in  a  few  days  it  can 
be  cleaned  and  stored  awaj',  which  will  require  to 
be  done  with  much  care." 


THE   FLOWER  GARDEN. 


GARDEN  PATHS. 

{ Continued  from  paye  4~S. ) 

BY  the  dwelling-rooms  of  a  perfectly- 
gardened  house  1  have  seen  neat  paths 
made  of  hard  paving  brick,  put  down 
parquet  fashion,  on  which  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  walk  even  in  the  wettest 
weather.  They  lead  to  the  spot  where 
the  last  pink  Rose  is  damply  blooming,  to  the  wall  on 
which  hang  trails  of  green  and  crimson,  or  to  sunny 
corners  bright  with  red  and  gold  Chrysanthemums. 
How  good  it  is  when  one  can  gather  autumn  flowers 
dr3'  shod.  Here  in  Flint-land  very  decent  paths  are 
often  made  of  rounded  flint  stones.  These  do  not 
wear  so  very  well — the  paths,  I  mean,  not  the 
stones — but  they  are  readily  repaired  and  cheap, 
for  flints  abound.  People  who  live  on  clay  are  not 
so  lucky.  Some  of  them  even  have  recourse  to 
asphalte  for  making  paths,  the  last  thing  one 
would  wish  for  in  a  garden ;  it  is  so  dull,  so  barren. 
One  does  like  some  life  even  in  the  walks  we  tread  ; 
but  it  is  dry  and  lasting,  and  only  annoys  in  the 
dog  days  when  it  is  apt  to  soften. 

For  the  kitchen  garden  the  cinder  path  is  not  to 
be  despised.  Homely  it  may  be,  but  there  is  fit- 
ness in  it.  Grass  paths  for  the  purpose  are  much 
prettier,  but  they  are  not  so  dry.  It  is  for  the 
Rose  garden  that  the  ideal  path  is  made  of  grass, 
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the    softest,    the    finest,    the    silkiest,     the    most 
velvety  that  can  be  grown. 

When  we  recall  the  gardens  we  have  enjoj-ed, 
either  at  first  hand  by  seeing  them,  or  at  second 
hand  by  hearing  about  them,  a  little  effort  will 
recall  many  other  kinds  of  paths.  In  South  Devon 
among  the  tors  and  Heather  is  a  garden  where  the 
walks  are  made  of  granite,  crushed  in  a  "  stamper  " 
up  in  the  hills  hard  by.  They  positively  glitter  with 
iron  ore,  and  the  tiny  pretty  scales  that  wear  off  it 
go  everywhere,  even  into  one's  bedroom,  where 
they  spangle  the  sheets  and  counterpanes  and 
<3uchesse  table  covers.  In  a  garden  of  South 
Africa,  right  on  the  veldt,  the  walks  are  made  of 
ant-heap.  This  is  capital  stuff,  and  there  is  plenty 
-of  it  about,  only  it  seems  too  bad  to  deprive  the  ants. 
It  has  to  be  crushed  and  damped,  and  then '  'dumped  " 
down.  The  colour  is  reddish  yellow,  and  good 
management  makes  it  as  hard  as  the  best  gravel. 

Another  kind  ot  path  belongs  to  the  garden  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  that  is,  if  it  is  a  Coral 
Island.  Everything  is  coral,  so,  of  course,  the 
paths  are  coral  too,  flattened  down.  The  coral  is 
mearlv  as  white  as  chalk,  but  not  so 
crunblv.  It  is  much  easier  here  to 
get  paths  than  beds  ;  every  handful  of 
earth  must  bo  imported,  so  one  can  only 
havD  a  layer  of  it.  Tubs  are  the  great 
feature,  and  invaluable  for  growing 
■fiov  era  and  shrubs. 

Tlie  English  seaside  garden  over 
■which  the  writer  now  presides  has  paths 
■which  are  a  welcome  change  from 
gravel.  They  would  not  please  every- 
body however,  being  simply  made  of 
■shingle  from  the  beach. 

]n  the  matter  of  shingle  for  path- 
making  one  has,  I  find,  to  be  verj' 
particular.  Only  pebbles  of  a  certain  size 
arc  comfortable  to  walk  on,  and  thej'can 
onlv  be  found  after  certain  winds  and 
•cei  lain  tides,  so  if  a  storm  comes  in  tht 
middle  of  your  path-making  you  will 
liave  to  wait  till  it  is  over.  Then  how 
pleased  you  are  to  see  the  shingle-carts 
•come  rumbling  up  the  cliff,  drawn  by 
their  teams  of  mules,  the  driver  very 
■well  content  with  the  load  he  knows 
is  just  the  thing  you  want,  and  j'ou 
will  want  a  good  many  loads  to  do 
the  work  properly.  Practically  we  find 
shingle  answers  very  well ;  it  is  dry 
and  clean,  and  never  sticks  to  one's  boots 
and  shoes.  It  seems  odd  at  first  to  rake 
a  path  instead  of  rolling  it,  but  in  time 
■we  get  accustomed  to  this,  and  the 
noise  the  gardener  makes  about  his  work 
■becomes  as  soothing  to  the  ear  as  the 
sounds  of  the  broom  and  roller  of  old 
■days.  The  result  in  the  way  of  a  neat 
Appearance  is  ecjually  satisfying. 

If  we  are  the  fortunate  possessors  of 
-a    wild    garden,    that   will   want    quite 
different  paths  again.     Neither  gravel, 
■nor  cinder,  nor  shingle  would  avail  us 
here.       We    should    prefer    a    natural- 
looking  track  of  Grass,  or  Moss,  or  Heather,  and 
if   we   have  stepping-stones  they  must   be   placed 
in   careless  fashion  as  if  by  happy  chance.     Of  all 
paths,  Heather  is  the  most  elastic  and  exhilarating 
to  walk  upon,    as    all   have   found  out   -vrho  have  ! 
•explored  our  English  heaths. 

When  one  is  by  the  sea-beach  and  sees  so  much 
sand,  and  such  an  abundance  of  little  stones,  it 
does  seem  odd  that  one  cannot  mix  them  in  right 
proportions  and  so  make  gravel  for  one's  self.  This 
great  discovery  was  mooted  lately  to  the  King  of 
Spades,  who,  in  his  blunt  Norfolk  way,  replied  "It 
would  be  rubbige."  Nothing  would  make  it  bind. 
""And  why  ? "  '•  Because  the  sea-stones  are  round, 
and  gravel  stones  are  pointed."  This  was 
unanswerable.  Recollections  of  the  particular 
sort  of  cut  and  bruise  incurred  by  tumbles  on 
gravel-paths  of  childish  days  prove  the  truth  of 
the  remark,  at  all  events  so  far  as  concerns  the 
shape  of  gravel  stones.  For  little  children,  as  for 
Roses,  Grass  paths  are  undoubtedly  the  best,  i 
The  paths  in  (iilbert  White's  garden  I  never  had 
•the  luck  to  see,   but  onl}'  pictures  of   them.     One  I 


of  these  shows  a  winding  and  most  cosy-looking 
walk  made  of  small  flags  (they  may  be  tiles),  and 
it  leads  from  a  bowery  doorway  through  grass 
lawns  I  know  not  whither.  Its  owner  was  a 
comfortable  person,  and  he  had  a  comfortable 
path.  We  cannot  do  better  than  follow  his 
methods,  alwaj'S  remembering  that  every  path 
must  suit  particular  needs,  and  that  it  is  both 
good  taste  and  good  economy  to  make  use  of  the 
material  that  lies  to  hand  ;  ten  to  one  it  will  look 
mare  suitable  than  anything  else.  F.  A.  B. 

A  FLOWER  BED. 

I  SEND  you  a  photograph  of  Viscountess  Folkestone 
Rose,  which  I  consider  is  one  of  the  best  Roses  we 
have  with  us.  It  is  very  free  flowering  ;  one  of  its 
excellent  points  is  that  it  opens  its  flowers  on  a  shoot 
altogether,  which  is  a  great  advantage  for  cutting  ; 
it  generally  has  from  three  to  five  good  flowers  on 
each  stem,  and  with  its  beautiful  soft  tint  and 
delicious  scent  it  should  always  be  a  great  favourite 
for  garden    decoration.     The   Sedum  is   glaucum. 


conditions).  The  flowering  portion  of  the  stem  is 
■2  feet  6  inches  long,  and  thickly  studded  with  deep 
crimson  blossoms,  which  are  enhanced  by  the  dark 
leaves  anfl  stems. 

L.  syphilitica,  as  every  one  knows,  has  blue 
flowers,  green  leaves  and  stems.  From  these  the 
following  varieties  were  raised  : 

Asteroid,  the  dark  stems  are  clothed  with  bronze 
tipped  leaves  ;  the  habit  of  growth  is  erect  yet 
branching.  On  one  plant  I  counted  as  many  as 
twenty  side  shoots,  all  furnished  with  scarlet 
blossoms,  heavilj'  sufl'used  with  carmine.  This  is 
decidedly  an  acquisition. 

Magnificent  attains  a  height  of  4  feet  d  inches, 
has  a  dark  stem  and  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
bright  scarlet ;  a-showy  and  pleasing  varietj'. 

Ignea  has  green  leaves  and  stems,  producing 
freely  its  large  blooms,  which  are  carmine-rose 
with  a  white  eye.  In  height  it  grows  4  feet 
a  inches. 

Mulberry,  2  feet  6  inches  high,  has  green  leaves 
and  stems.  The  colour,  mulberry,  suffused  with 
purple,  is  especially  distinct  and  attractive. 


VISCOUNTESS    FOLKESTONE    ROSE    WITH    A    CARPETING    IN    FKONT    OF   SEDUM    GLAUCUM. 


which  makes  a  good  carpet  for  Rose  beds,  and 
when  in  flower  is  a  great  favourite  of  bees.  The 
beautiful  silver-grey  flowers  give  a  good  effect  to 
Rose  beds,  or  when  planted  among  the  flagstones  ; 
it  is  also  a  good  plant  for  old,  dry  walls.        J.  S. 


HERBACEOrS    LOBELIAS. 

The  herbaceous  Lobelias,  of  which  L  cardinalis  and 
L.  syphilitica  are  distinct  types,  are  quite  showy 
and  useful  in  themselves  ;  but  now  that  we  have  in 
addition  a  dozen  distinct  varieties  all  emanating 
from  these,  the  family  is  becoming  increasingly 
useful,  either  for  the  border  or  for  massing  in  beds 
in  the  summer  garden.  Thanks  to  Messrs.  Lad- 
hams,  The  Nurseries,  Shirley,  Southampton,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  testing  a  dozen  varieties  of  their 
raising,  particulars  of  which  I  give  below. 

L.  cardinalis  Queen  Victoria  is  an  improved  form 
of  the  type,  and  the  one  generally  recognised  as 
such  a  useful  plant  that  it  was  difficult  to  imagine 
at  one  time  how  any  improvement  could  be  effected 
(this  variety  grows  fully  5  feet  high  under  proper 


Andrew  Barlow,  3  feet  6  inches,  has  dark  stems 
and  leaves,  branching  quite  freely.  The  colour, 
rich  plum  or  purple-magenta,  is  very  distinct  and 
attractive.     This  is  indeed  a  charming  variety. 

Mrs.  Charles,  3  feet  0  inches,  has  pale  purple- 
coioured  stems  and  narrow  green  leaves,  which  have 
a  faint  copper  suffusion.  The  habit  is  branching, 
the  rather  small  purple-coloured  flowers  are  set 
widely  apart. 

Superbissima,  3  feet,  has  purple  stems  and 
leaves,  with  broad,  deep  coral-red  blossoms,  blotched 
with  white. 

Multiflora,  4  feet  (i  inches,  has  green  leaves  and 
stems,  is  thickly  studded  with  small  carmine- 
coloured  blossoms. 

Salmonea,  2  feet  6  inches,  has  also  green  stems 
and  large  leaves.  In  colour  the  flowers  are  rose- 
pink  with  a  pure  white  eye;  a  very  attractive 
variety. 

Elsie,  4  feet,  has  green  leaves  and  stems,  the 
widely  set  apart  flowers  are  light  purple,  with  a 
distinct  white  eye. 

Prince  of  Beddera  welldeservesits  name,  branching 
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freely.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  green  ;  the  colour 
— bright  crimson — is  showy  ;  4  feet. 

Carmine  (Jem,  .'?  feet  6  inches,  has  green  stems 
and  bronze-tipped  leaves  ;  in  colour  the  flowers  are 
carmine. 

In  preparing  these  plants  for  the  summer  dis- 
play, the  stronger  they  are  when  put  out  the  greater 
will  be  the  success,  the  more  robust  they  are  and 
taller  the  growth  the  greater  the  quantity  of  flower, 
and  longer  continuance  in  the  autumn.  Keeping 
the  plants  through  the  winter  is  at  times  a  little 
troublesome.  In  few  gardens  is  it  safe  to  leave 
them  in  the  ground  during  the  winter — certainly  not 
in  a  heavy,  retentive  soil.  Where  the  soil  is  sandy, 
and  the  position  a  sheltered  one,  they  might  be  left 
out  all  the  winter  with  a  mulching  of  dry  leaves. 
The  safest  plan  is  to  dig  up  the  roots  when  flowering 
is  past,  cut  away  the  .stems,  and  store  them  in  a 
cool  dry  place  during  the  winter,  just  keeping  the 
soil  moist  to  prevent  the  roots  shrinking  too  much. 
In  February  break  them  up  into  single  crowns, 
pot  in  sandy  soil,  give  them  a  gentle  heat  to  start 
into  growth,  then  give  cool  quarters,  and  through 
March  and  April  grow  the  plants  vigorously  by 
giving  them  a  shift  into  4-inch  or  .'5-inch  pots,  using 


the  pool  or  pond  in  which  ornamental  water-plants 
are  grown  the  better  one  is  able  to  enjoy  them.  In 
the  large  pond,  and  st'll  more  in  the  lake  whose 
length  is  measured  by  miles,  the  scale  of  the  water 
surface  is  so  large,  and  the  visible  extent  of  land 
and  water  so  wide,  that  one  does  not  feel  the  want 
of  the  small  water-plants  nearly  so  much  as  one 
desires  a  bold  treatment  of  tree  and  bush,  and 
such  fine  things  as  will  make  handsome  groups 
upon  the  shore  and  masses  in  the  middle  and 
further  distance.  If  I  had  a  large  space  of  water, 
with  land  more  or  less  bare  and  featureless  sloping 
to  it,  I  should  begin  b)'  planting  a  good  extent  of 
the  coolest  and  dampest  slope  with  Spruce  Fir, 
bringing  some  of  the  trees  right  down  to  the  water's 
edge. 

"The  Spruce  would  be  planted  as  far  apart  as 
they  were  to  stand  when  full  grown,  but  more 
thinly  to  the  water's  edge,  so  that  here,  as  they 
grew,  they  could  be  thinned  by  degrees  till  they 
stood  in  good  groups.  Birches  would  also  be 
planted  near  the  water,  and  would  show  as  graceful 
silver-stemmed  trees  standing  reflected  in  the  lake 
anil  backed  by  a  dense  forest  of  Spruce.  Scotch 
Fir    is    also    beautiful    near    water,  especially  in 


"If  the  lake  or  large  pond  is  in   flat  low-lying 

country  the  large   growing  Poplars  and    Willows 

.    will  suit  its  banks  or  near  neighbourhood." 


I 


SCOTCH    FIR  OS   A   LAKE  SHORE. 


a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  half-decayed 
horse  manure.  A  cold  frame,  with  the  plants 
standing  close  to  the  glass,  where  growth  will 
not  be  drawn  up  weakly,  suits  them  best.  Put 
them  early  into  their  flowering  quarters,  adding 
manure  freely,  and  giving  copious  supplies  of 
water  during  growth,  as  they  are  moisture-loving 
subjects. 

In  growing  the  variety  Queen  Victoria  some 
treat  it  as  a  biennial,  sowing  the  seed  in  August 
in  a  gentle  heat,  growing  the  plants  on  all  the 
winter,  and  by  May  they  are  strong,  and  give 
flowering  spikes  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high. 

E.  MoLYNEOX. 


WATER    GARDENING. 

LAKES  AND  LARGE  PONDS. 

In  reply  to  "  H.  F.  B." 
We  cannot   do   better   than  quote    Miss    .Jekyll's 
remarks  in  "  Wall  and  Water  Garden,"  page  109, 
in  reply  to  your  question.     "  Except  in  the  case  of 
Water-Lilies  I  have  often  noticed  that  the  smaller 


hilly  ground,  and  it  might  be  better  to  plant  Scotch 
than  Spruce  if  the  land  was  very  poor  and  sandy. 
But  Spruce  is  essentially  a  damp-loving  Conifer,  and 
nothing  gives  a  more  solemn  dignity  to  a  water 
landscape  than  a  large  extent  of  its  sombre  richness 
of  deep  colouring,  especially  whenthisisaccentualed 
by  the  contrast  of  silver  Birches. 

"  If  the  soil  is  strong  or  of  a  rich  alluvial  nature 
Alders  will  grow  to  a  large  size,  forming  great 
rounded  masses.  But  some  smaller  matters  will 
also  be  wanted  to  give  interest  to  the  lake  shore, 
so  that  here  will  be  clumps  of  the  Royal  Fern 
( Oiiniuida),  and  the  graceful  Lady  Fern,  and  where 
the  path  passes  there  should  be  clumps  of  Water 
Elder  (  Viburnum  Opalus)  giving  its  pretty  white 
bloom  in  early  summer  and  its  heavy-hanging 
1  bunches  of  shining  half-transparent  berries  in  the 
autumn  months,  when  the  leaves  also  turn  a  fine 
crimson  colour. 

"The  sunny  bank  of  the  lake  I  should  keep 
rather  open  and  grassy,  with  only  occasional 
breaks  of  bushy  growths  of  Thorn  and  Holly, 
wild  Rose  anil  Honeysuckle,  wilh  woodland 
planting  of  Oak  and  Hazel,  Thorn,  Holly,  and 
Birch  be3ond. 


ORCHIDS. 
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ORCHIDS  IN  GREATER  MANCHESTER. 

{Continued  from  paije  4^1.) 

^  i  ">  HE  next  collection  visited  was  that  of 
Mr.  R.  Briggs  Berry,  of  Bank  House, 
Accrington,  one  of  the  best-known  in 
the  North  of  England.  It  is  particularly 
rich  in  the  finest  forms  of  the  Cattleya 
family,  especially  albino  forms,  a  few  of 
which  were  in  bloom,  but  the  majority  of  autumn- 
blooming  sorts  were  past. 

Cattleya  labiata  alba  was  still  good  however  ; 
the  pure  white  form  of  Cattleya  gigas  is  to  be  found 
in  this  collection.  Cattleya  Countess  of  Derby  is 
a  magnificent  natural  hybrid,  and  is  considered  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  cultivator  at  Bank  House,  to 
be  the  finest  of  all  known  Cattleyas,  and  his 
estimation  is,  I  think,  correct.  It  is 
impossible  to  mention  all  the  splendid 
forms  grown  here.  The  Cypripe- 
diums  made  a  grand  display;  more 
than  fifty  flowers  of  Cypripedium 
insigne  Sanderte  were  counted,  and 
the  yellow  forms  of  insigne  alone 
were  a  grand  sight.  The  unique  form 
known  asCypripedium  insigne  Madge 
must  be  recorded  ;  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  somewhat  resembles  Cypri- 
pedium insigne  sanderianum,  but  is 
quite  distinct  in  shape  and  character, 
and  more  nearly  approaches  the 
elusive  Cypripedium  insigne  album 
than  any  other  form  I  have  seen. 
C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall  variety  was 
represented  by  more  than  twenty 
fine  blossoms,  and  all  the  best  of  the 
yellows  were  conspicuous  ;  also  the 
richly-coloured  hybrid  C.  trium- 
phans.  C.  leeanum  clinkaberrj'anum 
was  represented  by  three  specimens, 
two  of  them  with  four  flowers  each  ; 
these  were  the  finest  cultivated  plants 
I  have  ever  seen.  C.  Mandiie,  C. 
callosum  Sandei.T,  and  C.  lawrence- 
^i  anum  hyeanum  were  also  well  repre- 
r  sen  ted.  Several  fine  specimens  of 
Cy  mbidum  tracyanum  were  in  flower, 
the  collection  containing  the  darkest 
form  in  existence. 

Odontoglossums   are    grown    in    a 
grand  span   house   10   feet  high    by 
12   feet  wide,   the  stages  arranged 
in   three   tiers,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  healthier  and  more  robust 
lot  of  plants.     Plenty  of  air  is  con- 
sidered essential,  and   the  result  is 
shown  in  the  vigour  of  the  plants  and  the  substance 
and   purity  of  colouring   in  the  blossoms.     Many 
richly-blotched   forms   of   0.   crispum    are    in    the 
collection,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  not  in 
flower.     The  quantity  of  grand  and  almost  price- 
less   sorts  in    this    collection  is  well  known,    and 
horticulture  owes  much  to  the  deceased  lady  who, 
with  great  care  and  judgment,  formed   this  very 
notable  collection  of  Orchids. 

Though  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  foggy,  frosty 
weather  was  most  unfavourable,  a  feature  that 
greatly  impressed  me  was  the  great  number  of 
Cypripediums  in  flower  in  all  the  collections  I 
visited,  showing  the  great  popularity  of  the  winter- 
blooming  species,  varieties,  and  hybrids  of  this 
genus. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  near  future  the 
Cypripedium  will  become  as  popular  as  the  Odonto- 
gl'ossum,  especially  if  a  few  good  distinct  winter- 
blooming  species  could  be  introduced  to  hybridise 
with  those  already  in  cultivation.  The  late  Mr. 
William  Thomson  of  Clovenfords  told  the  writer 
fifteen  years  ago  that  "  Cypripediums  had  had  their 
da}',"  but  they  have  grown  rapidly  in  popular  esti- 
mation   ever   since.      One   cannot    imagine    these 
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beautiful  long-lasting  Orchids 
losing  their  hold  in  popular 
estimation,  especially  when 
one  considers  their  generally 
easy  culture  anil  the  compara- 
tively small  space  necessary  to 
contain  a  collection.  The 
thought  struck  me  that  there 
is  much  keener  enthusiasm 
among  the  North  countrymen 
for    beautiful     Orchids     than 


style  crests  of  which  are  deeply  fringed,  and  Var.  speciosa  is  the  best  plant  for  effective 
the  falls  are  very  broad  and  wavy.  The  garden  display  of  the  whole  set,  as  its  leaves 
standards  or  inner  petals,  as  in  all  this  grou|i,  I  are  narrow  and  tufted  and  the  flowers  are 
are  reduced  to  mere  hlaments.  It  blooms  in  :  raised  above  them.  Its  colour  is  violet,  with 
midwinter  and  when  its  flowers  have  little  !  deep  violet-purple  or  royal  purple  falls,  and 
chance  of  developing,  hence  it  should  have  a  they  span  6  inches  to  7  inches  in  e.xtreme 
position  in  the  front  of  a  south  wall  or  should  diameter.  It  is  very  free- flowering,  and  clumps 
be  grown  in  a  cold  frame.  Numerous  varieties  full  of  buds  can  be  lifted  and  flowered  under 
are  grown  in  Southern  Europe,  hut  only  alba  glass  if  required  ;  indeed,  all  these  plants  if 
and    atrojiurpurea  have    found    their    way  to '  carefully   lifted    may    be  gently   forced    into 

our  gardens.  flower,  and  this  is  an  advantage  if  sharji  frosts 

/.  »«(/if«('!i/rtW.s(Poiret).— This  well-known  '  prevail  at  the   time   of  flowering.     In   South 

lavender-tinted  winter-flowering  Iris,  hailing 


there  is  in  other 
part  8  of  the 
country. 

It  is  quite  a 
pleasure  to  note 
how  intensely  all 
the  details  of  cul- 
ture are  studied 
and  the  welfare  of 
the  plants  thought 
out.  I  noticed 
that  the  plants 
were  generally 
placed  on  open 
stagings  with  a 
free  circulation  of 
air,  but  if  they 
have  to  stand  on 
material  charged 
with  moisture, 
with  an  insuffi- 
cient circulation 
of  air,  they  suffer 
and  deteriorate 
rapidly,  becoming 
sickly  from  con- 
tinual absorption 
of  moisture,  which 
they  never  have  a 
chance  to  get  rid 
of.  The  material 
that  an  Orchid  is 
growing  in  must  be  kept  sweet  by  aeration.  Copious 
waterings  when  necessary  are  beneficial,  but  if  the 
compost  remains  long  in  a  sodden  condition  the 
plant  must  suffer,  first  losing  its  root-action,  and 
afterwards  gradually  sickening  and  perishing.  I 
believe  that  many  thousands  of  Orchids  are  killed 
through  being  allowed  to  stand  on  a  cold  bottom 
of  wet  material,  and  I  attribute  much  of  the  excel- 
lence of  culture  in  the  collections  I  visited  in 
Manchester  to  the  plants  being  invariably  placed 
on  good  open  trellis  stagings  or  on  inverted  pots, 
with  air  circulating  freelj'  around  them  from 
beneath.  Joseph  Godseff 


IRIS  STVLOSA. 
(Slightly  rediuxd.) 


TWO  WINTER-FLOWERING 
IRISES. 

Two  charming  winter  flowers  are  I.  alata  and 
I.  unguicularis,  which  is  also  known  as  I. 
stylosa.  The  former  is  a  native  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region  and  generally  known  as  the 
"  Scorpion  Iris."  It  has  sheathing  leaves 
18  inches  long,  and  pale  blue  flowers  one  to 
four  in   number,  borne  in  the  leaf  axils,  the 


from  Algeria,  is  better  known,  perhaps, 
under  its  garden  name  of  Iris  stylosa.  It 
should  be  widely  grown,  for  it  is  the  only 
long-stemmed  plant  flowering  naturally  in 
midwinter,  and  its  value  as  a  cut  flower  can 
hardly  be  over-e.stimated.  It  often  happens 
that  old-established  clumps  make  a  too 
vigorous  growth  in  good  soils,  and  the 
leads  being  unripened  cannot  rest 
and  flower.  These  require  rather 
drastic  treatment  in  late  summer. 
Lift  the  plants  bodily  from  the  soil 
and  expose  them  for  several  days  to 
the  action  of  sun  and  air  to  check 
their  growth,  replanting  thein  before 
the  roots  and  leaves  shrivel  to  a 
harmful  extent.  It  prefers  a  warm 
border,  and 
if  planted  at 
the  foot  of  a 
south  wall  it 
will  ripen 
thoroughly 
without 
trouble    and 

the  flowers  will 

receive     neces- 
sary protection 

from     rain, 

snow,  and  sleet. 

Soils    for    this 

plant  should  be 

poor,  and  a  system   of  starva- 
tion should  be  followed  if  the 

plants  fail  to  flower.     The  type 

is    the    best  garden   plant   of 

the  set.     It  has  long,  arching 

leaves   and   lavender,  sweetly- 
scented    flowers    5   inches    to 

6  inches   across,  on    stem-like 

tubes  9  inches  high. 

]'((>•.  angustitolia  (=  lilacea) 

has  pale  mauve  flowers,  in  size 

and  shape  closely  resembling 

those   of   a   Spanish  Iris.      It 

requires  a  sheltered  place,  for 

the  petals  are  easily  damaged 

by    the    rough   edges    of    the 

leaves  among  which  they 

appear. 

Var.  alba  is  a  pretty  plant, 

biit  a  weakling,  exactly  resem- 
bling the  type  plant,  save  in  its 

colour  and  slightly  smaller  size. 
Var.  ma7-gin<tta  is  a  taller, 

strong  -  growing    variety,    the 

leaves  of  which  are  often  3  feet 

to    4    feet    long,   the    flowers 

above    1    foot  high,  feathered 

white  on   the   margins  fif    the 

petals.     It    hides    its    flowers 

among  the  foliage,  but  this  is  a 

good    character,     the     flowers 

being  thus  protected  from  bad 

weather. 

Var.  purpurea  is   a  purple 

forni    of    the    last-named 

(speciosa),  with  crimped  petal 

margins. 


European  countries,  where  the  plants  grow  and 
flower  with  great  freedom,  a  considerable 
number  of  seedling  forms  is  grown,  some  of 
them  great  improvements  on  the  varieties 
described  here,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware  they 
have  not  been  introduced  to  English  gardens. 
Removal  and  [ilanting  should  be  done  in 
September.  I.  unguicularis  is  e.xcellent  for 
cutting  in  winter.  Plants  under  a  wall  will 
give  an  abundance  of  their  frail 
and  Vieautiful  flowers  at  Christ- 
mas. The  half-opened  buds 
expand  well  and  charm  one 
with  their  colour  and  fragrance. 

G.  B.  M.\LLETT. 


IRIS    ALATA. 
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GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FLOWER  GA.RDEN. 
Flower  Beds  and  Borders. 
^  XPERIENCED  flower  gardeners  are 
quite  agreed  that  the  majority  of  the 
plants  now  used  for  making  masses  of 
bloom  are  very  exhausting  to  the  soil, 
and  require  to  have  a  good  foundation 
laid  for  their  culture  as  do  many  of 
our  vegetables.  Few  plants  are  more  exhausting 
to  soil  than  Verbenas,  Heliotrope,  Calceolarias,  and 
Oeraniums,  and  the  unsatisfactory  appearance 
which  these  frequently  present  can  he  as  often 
attributed  to  the  want  of  liberal  treatment  as  to 
anything  else.  If  deep  draining  and  cultivation 
are  needed  to  produce  good  crops,  certainly  fuch 
conditions  apply  to  the  flower  garden.  An  accu- 
mulation of  water  about  a  bed  of  flowers  is 
productive  of  evils  that  will  thwart  the  efforts  of 
good  management  in  all  other  respects;  it  will 
keep  down  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  prevent  the 
natural  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  lessen  the 
chances  of  getting  the  soil  pulverised  and 
sweetened.  E"ery  flower-bed  that  is  wet  should 
therefore  be  well  drained,  as  this  is  the  first  step 
in  successful  flower  gardening.  As  to  deep  culti- 
vation, the  benefits  derivable  from  it  are  so  many 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  them  all. 
It  opens  the  soil  so  that  the  roots  can  penetrate  it 
more  easily,  and  in  dry  seabons  go  down  where  the 
soil  is  moist  and  escape  to  a  greater  extent  the 
evils  of  drought.  In  wet  seasons  the  water  escapes 
more  freely  to  the  drains  or  subsoil ;  many  other 
benefits  might  be  referred  to,  but  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  deep  cultivation  is  of  much 
importance  in  flower  beds  and  borders.  The 
extent  to  which  manure  must  be  applied  must  be 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  conditions 
generally  of  the  locality. 

Early  Sweet  Pea.s. 
These  are  such  favourite  flowers  that  most 
people  like  to  have  them  as  earlj'  as  possible.  For 
this  purpose  the  seed  should  now  be  sown  in  pots 
about  0  inches  in  diameter.  If  smaller  pots  are 
used  the  young  plants  are  almost  sure  to  become 
root  bound  and  stunted  before  planting  out  time 
arrives.  Use  good  loamy  soil  and  well  decompr>sed 
manure,  half  fill  the  pots  with  soil,  pressing  it  in 
firmly,  afterwards  sowing  the  seed  not  too  thickly, 
and  leaving  a  margin  for  the  reception  of  water, 
place  the  pots  in  a  frame,  plunging  them  to  the 
rims  in  ashes  or  Cocoanut  fibre,  and  keep  the  .soil 
rather  dry  until  the  young  plants  appear ;  keep 
them  as  cool  as  possible,  as  coddling  soon  ruins 
them,  and  when  the  lights  are  drawn  off  the  frame 
throw  a  piece  of  netting  over  it  to  keep  oti'  the 
sparrows,  which  will  soon  devour  them.  In 
January  the  plants  may  be  assisted  with  weak 
liquid  manure,  and  if  at  all  crowded  thin  them  out. 
The  end  of  February  is  a  good  time  for  planting 
out,  and  in  the  meantime  the  grounJ  should  be 
well  prepared  by  digging  in  liberally  well-decayed 
manure. 

Protecting  Tender  Plants. 
When  it  becomes  necessary,  owing  to  severe  and 
continuous  frost,  to  keep  the  glass  covered  up  for 
a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  great  caution  is  necessary 
in  uncovering  and  exposing  the  plants  to  light  and 
air  when  the  weather  changes  cjuickly  to  a  thaw. 
To  uncover  suddenly  under  such  circumstances 
exposes  them  to  such  sudden  reaction  as  will  prove 
far  more  destructive  than  a  degree  or  two  of  frost. 
The  covering  should  not  be  touched  till  the  tem- 
perature inside  the  frame  has  risen  a  few  degrees 
above  freezing,  and  then  it  should  not  be  removed 
all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  Bear  in  mind  that 
plants  are  living  things,  and  subject  to  injury  from 
sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  light  and  heat. 
Many  never  think  of  this,  and  so  soon  as  it  thaws 
off  goes  the  covering,  and  the  plants  are  injuriously 
affected  even  by  the  sudden  flood  of  light,  and  if 
they  have  been  slightly  frozen  they  are  again 
injured  by  a  too  sudden  thaw.  Frost  should  not 
he  allowed  to  creep  in  if  possible,  but  if  it  does  it 
should  be  allowed  to  creep  out.  T.  B.  Field. 

Aihwellthorpe  (Jardens,  JVormich. 
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Ixoras 
that  have  been  exposed  to  what  little  sun  we  have 
had  during  the  last  few  months,  and  that  have  also 
been  kept  considerably  dryer,  should  now  be 
pruned  back  rather  freely,  and  some  of  the  weaker 
wood  should  be  cut  entirely  away.  Advantage 
must  be  taken  to  give  the  plants  a  careful  cleansing 
from  scale,  which  so  frequently  affects  them.  They 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  plunging  material  for  a 
few  weeks,  hut  do  not  allow  the  soil  to  become 
very  dry  or  the  plants  will  not  start  freely  when 
required  to  do  so.  When  the  buds  show  signs  of 
returning  activity  the  plants  may  be  repotted  in 
rough  fibrous  peat,  well  decayed  leaf-soil,  coarse 
sand,  and  charcoal,  and  started  into  growth  again. 
Such  semi-epiphytal  plants  as 

iEcHMEA   AND    BlLLBEKCilA 

should  now  be  syringed  but  very  lightly,  and  then 
only  on  fine  days,  as  it  is  undesirable  that  auy 
water  should  remain  long  in  the  centre  of  the 
plants,  or  even  in  the  base  of  the  leaves  at  this 
dull  season,  unless  the  plants  are  elevated  near  the 
glass.  Epiphyllums  are  beginning  to  make  a  good 
display  in  the  stove  houses.  As  the  plants  come 
into  bloom,  discontinue  the  syringing  or  the 
flowers  will  not  last  very  long.  To  prolong  the 
season  of  flowering,  the  plants  should  be  grown 
and  brought  on  in  batches.  As  they  pass  out  of 
flower  a  season  of  comparative  rest  must  be  given 
them,  and  any  repotting  that  may  be  necessary 
should  be  deferred  until  growth  is  commencing. 
Any  stocks  of  Pereskia  may  be  grown  to  the 
desired  height  ready  to  be  grafted  in  the  spring. 
^Eschynanthus  will  now  require  much  less  water  at 
the  root,  and,  whether  grown  in  pots  or  baskets, 
should  be  raised  near  the  glass. 

Euphorbia  Jacquin.'eflora. 
As  the  flowering  shoots  are  cut  allow  the  plants 
to  become  somewhat  dry  at  the  root  until  the  turn 
of  the  season,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
warmer  house  to  make  growth  for  cuttings.  Plants 
of  Gesnera  fulgens  now  passing  out  of  flower 
should  have  a  light  position  given  them  on  a  shelf 
at  the  cooler  end  of  the  stove  until  the  foliage  and 
stems  die  down  gradually,  when  the  corms  may  be 
stored  away  for  some  months. 

Alocasias 
of  the  metallioa  and  thibautiana  types  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  absolutely  dry  about  the 
roots  or  the  fleshy  stems  shrivel  and  frequently 
decay  afterwards.  These  plants  do  not  safely 
submit  to  a  low  temperature  during  the  winter. 
I  consider  anything  under  60"  is  unsafe  for  the 
species  named,  and  for  A.  niacrorhiza  variegata  a 
few  degrees  higher  will  be  advantageous. 

Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias 
are  no  longer  safe  in  cold  frames.  A  better  posi- 
tion for  them  is  on  a  slate  or  close  stage,  in  a  house 
where  the  temperature  can  be  allowed  to  range 
from  36'^  to  40"  at  night,  with  a  little  air  on  at  the 
apex  of  the  house.  Remove  any  decaying  leaves, 
and  fumigate  once  a  fortnight  to  keep  the  green 
fly  in  check. 

Wendover.  J.  Jaques. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

The  weather  being  mild  and  open,  the  planting  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  may  still  be  proceeded  with, 
and  many  newly-purchased  trees  may  be  laid  in 
on  a  dry  border.  See  that  plenty  of  fine  soil  or 
leaf-mould  is  placed  about  them  to  prevent  frost 
(should  it  come)  from  descending  to  the  roots,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  weather  becoming  severe  a 
little  dry  Bracken  placed  among  the  shoots  will  do 
good  service  in  protecting  Peaches  and  Apricots, 
which  are  often  not  so  well  ripened  as  one  could 
wish.  Meantime,  press  forward  the  pruning  and 
nailing  of  established  trees,  and  top-dress  all  that 
are  likely  to  derive  future  benefit  from  that 
operation.  The  nature  and  strength  of  the 
material  used  for  this  purpose  will,  of  course,  be 
governed  by  the  condition  as  well  as  the  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  under  consideration.     Old  trees,  as  a 


rule,  particularly  Apples  and  Pears,  are  greatly 
benefited  by  a  good  dressing  of  frame  ground 
manure,  while  young  ones  will  become  more  fruit- 
ful if  treated  to  a  dressing  of  fresh  loam,  burnt 
earth,  or  charred  garden  refuse. 

Peaches  and  Apricots, 
indeed  all  kinds  of  stone  fruit  trees,  require 
calcareous  matter,  of  which  there  is  nothing 
better  than  old  lime  rubble  or  plaster  broken 
pretty  fine  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
border.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  bush 
fruits  enjoy  liberal  supplies  of  good  rotten  manure, 
and  the  earlier  it  is  applied  the  better.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Morello  Cherries,  which  have  been 
unnailed  and  secured  from  injury  by  wind,  may  be 
well  washed  and  dressed  with  Gishurst  Compound 
when  the  weather  is  dry  and  mild,  and  the  nailing 
of  the  latter  may  immediately  follow  the  cleansing 
of  the  walls  with  soap-suds,  brine,  or  lime-water. 
But  Peaches  must  be  left  till  last  in  order  to  retard 
the  blossoms,  and  so  preserve  them  from  early 
spring  frosts. 

Fics. 

Where  the  early  pot  trees  are  being  brought 
forward  under  the  influence  of  fermenting  material, 
see  that  it  is  renovated  by  turning  and  the  addition 
of  fresh  leaves  or  short  manure  when  there  is 
danger  of  the  bottom  heat  falling  below  70". 
Syringe  the  trees  well  every  morning  when  the 
day  temperature  begins  to  rise,  and  again  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  weather  is  bright  and  fine  and 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  the  wood  becoming  dry 
before  nightfall.  When  the  buds  are  well  on  the 
move,  and  the  embryo  Fig^  begin  to  swell,  help 
them  forward  by  turning  on  a  little  extra  fire-heat 
through  the  day. 

Early  Vineries. 

If  the  Vines  have  been  bent  down  to  a  horizontal 
position  to  ensure  an  even  break,  get  them  tied  up 
to  the  wires  as  soon  as  the  most  backward  buds 
are  on  the  move.  Syringe  with  warm  water  when 
the  temperature  begins  to  rise,  give  air  at  68°, 
close  early,  and  syringe  again  if  the  afternoon  is 
fine.  Pay  timely  attention  to  disbudding,  or 
rather  the  removal  of  weak  breaks  from  which 
bunches  of  Grapes  cannot  be  expected,  and  when 
the  best  growths  become  more  prominent  raise  the 
night  temperature  to  o.S^  or  60"  on  mild  nights. 
If  forcing  has  been  commenced  with  fermenting 
material  on  the  borders,  make  frequent  additions, 
turning  the  whole  mass  and  mixing  the  old  with  the 
new,  in  order  to  disperse  the  ammonia  arising  from 
the  fermentation.  Doubtless  the  young  growths 
derive  some  nourishment  therefrom,  and,  besides, 
it  prevents  insects  flourishing. 

J/adresfield  Court  Gardens.  W.  Crump. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Mushrooms. 
A  coon  deal  of  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon 
these  at  this  time,  for  the  beds  made  up  during 
the  next  few  weeks  will  produce  Mushrooms  at  one 
of  the  most  important  periods  of  the  year.  I  am 
no  advocate  for  collecting  the  droppings  devoid  of 
litter  ;  a  fair  amount  of  this  incorporated  tends,  in 
no  slight  degree,  to  keep  the  beds  from  quickly 
becoming  cold  and  wet,  a  condition  most  disastrous 
to  the  production  of  Mushrooms  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  Collect  the  material  and  place  in  an  open 
shed  and  turn  twice  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
days  ;  it  may  then  be  made  into  a  bed,  taking  care 
to  ram  fairly  firm  as  filling  in  proceeds.  A  stick 
plunged  obliquely  into  the  centre  of  the  bed,  or, 
better  still,  a  plunging  thermometer,  will  be  a  guide 
in  determining  when  the  bed  should  be  spawned. 
A  temperature  of  75"  will  not  be  too  much  provided 
it  is  just  on  the  decline. 

Potatoes  in  Pits. 
Preparations  may  now  be  made  for  planting  a 
good  breadth  in  frames  or  pits.  In  many  gardens 
these  are  solely  depended  upon  for  the  production 
of  the  early  supplies  of  tubers,  for  although  a  few 
dishes  may  be  had  extra  early  by  cultivating  in 
pots,  as  advised  in  a  recent  calendar,  yet  large 
quantities  cannot  be  expected  that  way.  A  brick 
pit  is  an  ideal  place  for  early  Potatoes  planted  out, 
as   then  a  good  depth  of   tree  leaves,  with  a  little 
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stable  litter  incorporated,  can  be  put  in,  and  after 
well  treading  place  a  foot,  or  thereabouts,  of  good 
garden  soil  in  which  to  plant  the  tubers. 

Forcing  Beans. 
Larger  bitches  of  thew  may  b3  sown  in  pots 
than  was  advisable  a  short  time  ago,  because  by 
the  time  the  plants  are  in  full  growth  the  days 
will  be  lengthening,  and  the  growth  made  will 
have  a  better  chance  of  keeping  sturdy,  thus 
ensuring  heavier  crops  of  tuU-llavoured  pods. 
<;ood  varieties  for  present  sowing  are  Early 
Wonder,  Oiborne's  Forcing,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

Peas. 


in  full  growth,  and  should  be  liberally  supplied 
with  some  kind  of  manure.  If  allovvedto  become 
dry  (luring  the  growing  season,  smaller  and  less 
sturdy  plants  are  the  result. 

Keir.  W.  H. 


EXA.CU.\IS. 

Among  winter-flowering  Orchids  and  Begonias, 
two  of  the  principal  groupj  of  plants  for  winter 
use,  we  have  no  blue  flowers.  Thus  Exacums,  with 
flowers  of  various  blue  and  purple  shades,  are 
valuable  during  the  shortest  days  of  the  year. 
Seen    occasionally    here    and 


occasionally    here    and    there    at    various 
Seed  may  now  be  sown  in  quantity  for  providing    exhibitions  and  shows  during  the  last   fifty  years, 

plants  for  putting  out  later  on  for  the  earliest  crop    these  exquisite  plants  are  yet,  however,  far  from 

of   Peas   in     the   garden.       The   site   they   are   to    popular.     This  is  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of 

■occupy,    and    the   number   of  rows   to    be  grown,    keeping  up   a  stock   of   warm   house  annuals  and 

should  first  be   decided  upon,  as   then    it   can   be    biennials   when    both   home  and  imparted  seed  is 

judged   how  many  will  be  required. 

Some  growers  sow  in  specially  made 

■narrow   and    shallow    boxes,   having 

■a  movable  side  ;  this  can  be  removed 

at  planting   time,  and  the  whole  of 

■the  plants  slid  out  into  the  prepared 

drills  without  any  disturbance  of  the 

roots.       If    pots    are    utilised    they 

should   be  3-inch,    and    six   or  eight 

seeds  may  be  sown  in   each.      Half 

fill  these  with  some  old  potting  soil 

and  loam,  and  after  sowing  the  seed 

eover    with    half    an    inch    of    soil  ; 

■room  will    thus   be  left  for  a  slight 

top-dressing  when  the  plants  attain 

2  inches  or  3  inches  high,  which  will 

be  highly  beneficial  to  them  at  that 

time.     Kich  grower  has  his  favourite 

■varieties,  and   among  so  many  good 

ones  now  in  commerce  it  is  difficult 

to   advise.      I   can,    however,    confi- 
dently    recommend      Early      Morn, 

■Chelsea  Gem,   and   English   Wonder 

as   being  excellent  for  early  work  in 

•every  way.  H.  T.  Martin. 

Sloneltigh  Abbey  Gardens. 
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WINTER-FLOWERING 
BEGONIAS. 

SEVERAL  good  groups  of 
Messrs.  Veitch's  winter- 
flowering  hybrid  Begonias 
may  be  seen  in  the  Begonia 
house  at  Kew,  some  of  the 
plants  measuring  2  feet 
high  and  1  foot  through,  and  carrj'ing 
from  twenty  to  thirty  fuUy-e.xpanded 
flowers,  and  making  a  very  bright 
and  effective  display.  They  have  a 
flowering  period  of  about  six  weeks 
to  two  months,  and  are  therefore 
very  acceptable.  They  are  well 
■worth  the  attention  of  those  who 
need  plenty  of  bloom  at  this  dull 
season.  The  varieties  Julius,  double, 
pink ;  Venus,  single,  rosy  red ; 
Knsign,  double,  light  red  ;  and  Mrs.  Heal,  rose- 
magenta,  are  vigorous  growers.  The  varieties 
John  Heal  and  Ideala  are  of  smaller  and  more 
compact  habit,  and  are  very  profuse  bloomers. 
Sometimes  cultivators  fail  with  these  plants,  mainly 
through  keeping  the  root-stocks  too  dry  during 
the  resting  period.  They  should  not  be  rested  so 
completely  as  the  ordinary  tuberous  Begonia  ;  the 
soil  should  be  kept  just  moist,  not  dry.  The  old 
root-stocks  should  be  started  into  new  growth 
about  May,  and  the  young  growths  then  taken  off 
and  rooted^  Take  care  not  to  keep  the  propagating 
frame  too  close,  as  they  are  apt  to  damp  off  like 
all  Begonias,  owing  to  their  succulent  nature.  A 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere  suits  them  very  well 
«nlil  they  are  established  in  their  flowering  pots, 
which  should  be  of  4i-inch  or  6-inch  diameter. 
Afterwards  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature 
suits  them  very  well.     They  are  rank  feeders  when 


EXACCM    AFFINE. 

difficult  to  procure.  In  many  cases  this  could  be 
remedied,  as  when  on  their  native  hills  and 
meadows  seed  is  borne  abundantly.  In  this  country 
the  dull  and  cold  time  of  flowering  is  often 
inimical  to  seed  production.  Four  Exacums  have 
lately  been  seen  in  London,  two  of  which  are 
natives  of  Socotra  and  two  of  Ceylon,  and  the  pair 
introduced  from  both  the  African  and  Asiatic 
island  are  noteworthy  in  this — that  each  plant  in 
the  pair  is  closely  related.  The  two  Socotran 
plants  have  small  flowers,  but  these  are  very 
profusely  produced.  In  E.  affine  the  flowers  are 
rather  variable,  lilac-blue  to  ultramarine,  with 
stalked  leaves,  while  E.  Forbesii — the  E.  caerulea 
of  the  "Index  Kewensis" — has  a  purple-blue 
colouring  and  sessile  leaves. 

The  introduced  Cingalese  Exacums  zeylanicum 
and  E.  macranthum  are  taller  plants,  reaching 
to   24   inches   in    height,    although    usually    less. 


Their  flowers  are  nearly  four  times  the  diameter  of 
the  Socotran  ones,  for  each  measures  U  inches  to 
2  inches  across.  A  similar  colour  range  is  again 
met  with  here,  for  E.  zeylanicum  has  usually 
violet  and  E.  macranthum  purple-blue  flowers. 
E.  macranthum  is  now  sometimes  included  as  a 
variety  of  the  last  named. 

Exacum  afKne,  a  shoot  of  which  is  here  illus- 
trated, is  at  once  the  smallest  and  most  profuse 
flowering,  and  also  the  most  easily  procured  and 
cultivated  species.  Its  blossoms  are  very  fragrant. 
Those  plants  that  show  any  undesired  washy  lilac 
colours  should  be  thrown  away,  but  otherwise  the 
variation  of  tone  is  a  pleasing  one,  and  the  bluish 
colour  of  the  petals  contrasts  well  with  the  bright 
yellow  stamens.  The  combination  of  these  two 
primary  colours  is  far  more  frequently  met  with  in 
effective  arrangements  of  flower  gardening  than  in 
an  individual  flower.  For  some  time  a  large  batch 
of  Exacum  affine  was  placed  during 
the  winter  months  beneath  a  large 
plant  of  Solanum  seaforthianura, 
which  in  summer  also  showed  the 
same  showy  contrast  of  yellow  and 
blue.  Exacums  casually  pass  for 
Solanums,  althougli  this  is  denied  in 
their  structure  and  by  the  neat 
habit  and  leaves.  The  splendid 
colour  of  the  petals,  too,  may  suggest 
their  true  relation  with  the  Gentians. 
Professor  Bayley  Balfour  fully  in- 
vestigated the  plants  of  the  island  of 
Sacolra  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
among  the  valuable  horticultural 
results  are  this  Exacum,  and  also 
Begonia  socotrana,  one  of  the  parents 
of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  other 
winter-flowering  Begonias.  Seed  of 
Exacum  aSine  should  be  sown  in 
March  for  plants  to  flower  during 
the  shortest  days,  but  later  sowings 
are  also  useful  and  make  a  good 
succession.  It  is  very  small,  and  is 
best  sown  thinly  but  slightly  covered 
with  soil.  A  glass  placed  over  the 
.-iced  pan  will  render  fiequent  water- 
ings unnecessary.  During  their  entire 
life  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  an 
intermediate  house.  Prick  off  the 
seedlings  befoi'e  they  crowd  each 
other,  and  by  July  they  will  be 
ready  for  their  3-inch  flowering 
|iots.  They  are  effective,  too,  in  pans, 
""^MK!  placing  a  dozen  or  so  plants  in  each. 
JHH|  The  shoots  require  no  pinching,  for 
■J^^W^  "^'^  little  annual,  like  many 
others,  assumes  a  good  form  natu- 
rally. After  the  flowers  are  faded 
the  plants  should  be  placed  on  a 
shelf,  &c.,  near  the  light  to  ripen 
their  seed. 

The   above   treatment   also  serves 
for  the  other  beautiful   members  of 
this  genus,  although    they  are    less 
quickly  and  easily  grown.     Imported 
seed  should    be  sown    in    small  lots 
extending  over  several  months.    This 
will  give  flowering  plants  at  different 
portions    of    the   year,   and    if    one 
batch  fails  to  set  seed,  another  may 
prove  more  amenable.     The  flowers  should  always 
be  dusted  over  with  a  small  brush  to  ensure  fertilisa- 
tion.   There  are  about  thirty  Exacums,  and  most  are 
worthy    of    cultivation,    if    only    they    could    be 
captured  and  tamed.     Some  are  straggling  plants, 
for  they  grow  among  long  grass.     It  is  probable, 
however,   that  could   home-saved  seed  be  secured 
for  several  3ears  and  each  year's  plants  selected, 
the    Exacums  would    lose    this    and   other    traits 
and  become  good  garden  plants. 

E.  bicolor,  with  very  palest  violet  or  white 
petals,  margined  with  purple,  is  a  pretty  Indian 
tppcies.  The  flowers  are  almost  as  large  as  those 
ol  E.  zeylanicum.  It  is  now,  perhaps,  out  of  culti- 
vation. Because  of  its  slender  stems  it  appears 
best  massed  together  when  its  winter  blossoms  are 
eflective. 

The  light  soil  and  careful  treatment  given  lo 
warm  house  Begonias  will  also  suit  Exacums,  and 
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may  encourage  the  large-flowered  sorts  to  prolong 
their    years.      Over-watering    or    over-potting    is 
likely  to  cause  the  plants  to  wither  suddenly  and 
in  a  day  or  two  die  away  altogether. 
^  D.  S.  Fish. 

Boyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edhihiirgh. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  FRAMFIELD. 

■^  OR  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  no  one 
has  done  more  for  the  Chrysanthemum 
than  Mr.  Norman  Davis.  His  name  is 
quite  a  household  word  among  Chry- 
santhemum lovers.  The  writer  of  this 
note  well  remembers  his  first  visit  to 
Camber-well  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  The 
display  on  that  occasion  was  a  remarkable  one, 
huge  Japanese  making  a  bold  bid  for  popularity 
against  their  neat  and  even  rivals  in  the  incurved 
section.  In  those  days  the  incurved  varieties  were 
more  popular  than  they  are  to-day,  and  the  run  on 
such  sorts  as  Violet  Tomlin  and  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas 
on  the  occasion  of  their  introduction  is  well 
remembered.  All  this  is  now  changed,  and  upon 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Davis  to  his  new  establishment 
at  Framfield,  which  is  near  to  Uckfield,  Sussex, 
his  skill  as  a  grower  has  been  most  pronounced. 
The  pure  air  of  this  charming  Sussex  village,  which 
is  most  pleasantly  situated,  together  with  a 
splendid  system  of  culture,  has  enabled  Mr.  Davis 
to  represent  the  Chrysanthemum  in  a  way  that  it 
has  never  been  seen  before.  His  large  and  hand- 
some groups  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society,  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Edinburgh,  and  several  injportant  pro- 
vincial centres  have  been  marvels  of  cultural  skill, 
and  have  also  served  to  illustrate  his  undoubted 
taste  in  arrangement. 

As  a  raiser  of  English  seedling  Chrysanthemums 
Mr.  Davis  has  been  very  successful.  For  years 
before  many  persons  were  aware  that  it  was 
possible  to  save  seed  in  this  country,  this  grower 
had  succeeded  where  others  had  failed,  and  his 
catalogue  in  the  earlier  days  will  serve  to  prove 
what  is  here  stated  as  a  fact.  In  recent  years,  too, 
the  seedlings  at  Framfield  were  always  worth  a 
journey  to  see,  and  many  show-boards  and  vases 
have  been  graced  with  blooms  that  emanated  from 
this  source.  Other  raisers  in  this  country  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Davis  for  valued  information 
and  advice  as  to  how  they  should  proceed  iu  this 
matter,  and  he  has  always  willingly  imparted  his 
keen  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

No  finer  flowers  of  Mme.  Carnot  have  been  seen 
than  those  put  up  so  frequently  by  Mr.  Davis. 
Although  he  is  not  growing  so  many  this  season, 
there  were  many  noteworthy  specimens.  The 
beautiful  yellow  sport  G.  J.  Warren  from  the  last 
named  is  regarded  with  the  greatest  favour  at 
Framfield.  There  is  another  Japanese  bloom  which 
Mr.  Davis  says  is  the  finest  variety  in  cultivation, 
and  this  is  none  other  than  General  Hutton.  The 
flowers  are  very  large  and  full,  yellow,  flushed 
bright  yellow,  and  the  plant  has  a  splendid  habit. 
Other  Japanese  that  call  for  special  mention  are 
F.  S.  Vallis,  which  is  of  easy  culture  ;  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Lewis,  a  very  full  flower,  with  long  flat  florets,  and 
of  a  pleasing  shade  of  deep  rose-violet ;  Mrs.  C. 
Beckett,  originally  exhibited  as  Lady  Pearce,  is 
another  very  full  flower,  with  long,  fluted  florets, 
making  an  exhibition  bloom  of  large  size.  It  is 
■white,  slightly  tinted  green.  An  ideal  white 
Japanese  for  exhibition  is  Mrs.  Guy  Paget  ;  il  has 
long  florets,  and  makes  a  handsome  bloom.  There 
is  one  novelty,  however,  that  Mr.  Davis  regards 
as  the  finest  thing  of  the  season.  This  he  is  sending 
out  under  the  name  of  Beauty  of  Leigh.  The 
petals  are  long  and  of  medium  width,  gracefully 
drooping  and  curling,  and  incurving  at  the  ends. 
When  finished  they  are  large  and  handsome  and  of 
good  substance.  Colour  bright  buttercup  yellow 
with  paler  reverse.  Another  good  flower  is  James 
Grant;  this  is  an  improved  Sensation,  and  is  a  purely 
double  flower  ;  colour  rich  amber,  flushed  chestnut 
crimson.  Beauty  of  Sussex  is  a  novelty  tliat  has 
been  shown  several  times.     It  is  a  fine  full  flower 


having  very  long  petals,  and  is  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  the  colour  deep  rosy 
purple.  Very  fine,  indeed,  is  Miss  Stopford.  This 
is  a  large  spreading  flower,  with  long,  drooping 
petals,  colour  creamy  white  with  greenish  centre. 

Alfriston  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  its  colour, 
which  is  a  bright  and  rich  maroon-red,  with  an  old 
gold  reverse.  Commonwealth,  that  so  many 
thought  to  see  much  of  this  season,  is  a  pure  white, 
with  neat  and  long  drooping  florets,  after  the  style 
of  Nellie  Pockett.  Ernest  Penford,  too,  is  thought 
well  of ;  this  is  lavender-pink,  and  a  plant  of  ex- 
cellent habit.  The  intense  crimson-scarlet  colour- 
ing of  George  Penford  stamps  the  bloom  as  one 
much  to  be  desired,  its  bright  gold  reverse  also  en- 
hances its  value,  and  the  habit  is  dwarf  and  sturdy. 
A  massive  incurved  Japanese  is  Lady  Conyers  ; 
it  is  an  exhibition  bloom  of  good  substance,  and  the 
colour  is  a  pretty  shade  of  rose-pink,  with  a  silvery 
white  reverse. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  the  variety 
Miss  Mildred  Ware  for  exhibition.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  seedling  from  Mme.  Carnot,  but  is  of  easy  culture, 
and  the  colour  is  pale  amber  overlaid  with  a  rosy 
terra-cotta  colouring  ;  the  flowers  are   very  large. 

There  is  no  finer  .Japanese  variety  than  Miss 
Olive  Miller,  the  colour  of  which  is  a  beautiful 
shade  of  clear  pink.  The  extraordinary  merits  of 
the  variety  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis  are  now  so  well 
known  that  a  word  in  its  praise  in  the  Framfield 
collection  will  not  be  out  of  place.  It  is  a  flower 
of  beautiful  form  and  large  size,  and  has  both  depth 
and  breadth  ;  the  colour  may  be  described  as  crimson, 
streaked  with  gold,  and  the  plant  has  a  robust  con- 
stitution. I  noticed  magnificent  blooms  of  that 
fine  variety  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli.  The  foregoing 
are  but  a  tithe  of  the  good  things  to  be  .seen  at 
Framfield,  but  space  forbids  mentioning  the  names 
of  other  noteworthy  sorts. 

Mr.  Davis  has  not  lost  his  old  love  for  the  in- 
curved sorts,  and  finds  there  are  numerous  growers 
throughout  the  country  who  appreciate  the  larger 
flowers  of  the  more  recently  introduced  sorts,  which 
are  finely  represented.  For  years  the  Anemones 
and  Japanese  Anemones  have  been  well  done  here. 
Mr.  Davis  knows  so  well  how  to  get  the  flowers 
nicely  finished.  The  Pompons  and  Anemone  Pom- 
pons deserve  a  special  notice  of  their  own,  and  in 
the  excitement  incidental  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
big  blooms  these  charming  little  flowers  are  not 
forgotten.  Mr.  Davis  had  grand  plants  of  the  rich 
yellow  Pompon  William  Sabey,  carrying  hundreds 
of  partially  disbudded  sprays  of  blooms ;  these 
plants  had  been  lifted  from  the  open,  and  for 
decorative  uses  they  provided  abundant  material. 

Single-flowered  varieties,  both  the  large  and 
small  sorts,  have  been  a  speciality  here  for  years. 
It  is  only  when  they  are  seen  as  grown  by  Mr. 
Davis  that  their  real  decorative  value  can  be  fully 
appreciated,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  garden- 
loving  public  do  not  take  more  interest  in  them. 
Of  the  small-flowered  section  the  following  are 
excellent :  Ladysmith,  bright  rosy  pink ;  Mary 
Anderson,  pale  blush  ;  Miss  Annie  Holden,  pale 
buS'-yellow,  sport  from  the  last  named  ;  Miss 
Rose,  pale  pink  ;  Will  Jordan,  a  lovely  carmine  ; 
Treasure,  a  charming  miniature  bright  yellow ; 
Dorothy,  a  chaste  white,  tinted  blush,  very  dainty  ; 
Mrs.  Brown  Potter,  a  pure  white,  free  ;  Miss  King, 
pure  white,  in  graceful  sprays  ;  Star  of  Honour, 
white,  prettily  lined  and  tinted  pink,  and  very 
free  flowering  ;  Rose  Perfection,  a  bright  rose ;  and 
many  others. 

Of  the  large-flowered  sorts  there  many  excellent 
examples,  the  better  ones  being  Connie,  silvery- 
while,  slightly  tinted  blush  ;  Miss  Ina  Money,  a 
very  fine  orange  yellow,  edged  crimson  ;  Miss  A. 
Mu'niford,  another  orange  yellow,  shaded  crimson- 
brown,  very  free  ;  G.  W.  Forbes,  a  very  rich  and 
striking  crimson-amaranth  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  a 
charming  flesh  pink  colour  with  white  ring  round 
disc,  splendid  habit  ;  Victoria,  still  one  of  the  best 
creamy  primrose  sorts  ;  Sir  (ieneral  BuUough,  a 
splendid  rich  yellow  of  capital  form  ;  \Vhile 
Perfection,  a  seedling  of  1903,  somewhat  similar 
to  Daisy  Brett,  but  earlier,  and  half  the  height  of 
the  latter  variety.  A  very  distinct  and  pretty 
single  is  Thomas  Suter  ;  it  has  long  and  narrow 
florets,  prettily  notched,  and  white,  with  a  slight 


rosy  tint  ;  and  Oldfield  Glory,  a  white  flower,  of 
good  form,  and  with  a  yellow  disc.  Specially  fine 
ware  the  large-flowered  single  blooms  of  t^iueeni© 
.Jordan.  The  flowers  have  long  and  broad  florets, 
which  curl  prettily,  and  with  the  yellow  disc  make 
a  charming  picture. 

The  early-flowering  sorts  are  extensively  grown 
at  Framfield,  and  in  this  department  there  has 
been  a  great  advance.  Mr.  Davis  was  one  of  the 
chief  pioneers  of  the  early  Chrysanthemum. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  are  also  well  done  here,  the 
late-flowering  Aster  Amellus  var.  Framfieldi,  a 
lovely  deep  blue  form,  being  raised  in  this  nursery. 
The  collection  embraces  all  those  that  are  worth 
growing. 

The  culinary  Peas,  which  are  grown  in  one 
house,  are  a  sight  worth  seeing  in  the  early  spring, 
and  in  this  culture  under  glass  Mr.  Davis  has 
been  singularly  successful. 

Sweet  Peas,  too,  are  grown  under  glass  for 
market,  and  the  early  supply  of  these  fragrant 
flowers  has  done  much  to  popularise  them. 

C.  A.  H. 


JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEiMUxMS  AT 
THE  MONKHAMS  NURSERY, 
WOODFORD. 

For  several  years  past  the  blooms  and  plants 
exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling  from  this  estab- 
lishment have  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  our  Chrysanthemum  experts.  This  grower 
keeps  himself  abreast  of  the  times  by  acquiring 
all  the  new  and  choice  sorts,  and  exhibiting 
them  in  their  proper  character.  This  is  saying  a 
great  deal,  but  results  have  verified  the  facts  as 
stated.  A  commodious  glass  structure,  specially 
erected  to  flower  the  large  blooms  in,  is  always  a 
sight  worth  seeing.  Although  there  was  a  lesser 
number  this  season  than  usual,  the  plants  were  all 
bearing  blooms  of  handsome  form,  good  colour,  and 
wonderful  proportions.  Yellow  Japanese  sorts 
were  superbly  tine,  and  the  more  striking  examples 
of  cultural  skill  were  seen  in  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis, 
perfect  form  ;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  very  much 
disposed  to  damp  this  season  ;  Kimberley,  a  fine 
clear  yellow  ;  G.  J.  Warren,  the  lovely  yellow 
sport  from  Mme.  Carnot,  which  appears  to  do 
wonderfully  well  here  ;  Le  Grand  Dragon,  orange 
yellow  ;  Lord  Ludlow,  a  lovely  golden  amber,  and 
of  enormous  size  ;  and  Mrs.  E.  Thurkell,  a  deep 
yellow  bloom  of  great  proportions.  Sensation  is 
another  giant,  its  rich  bronzy-yellow  being  most 
effective,  and  the  breadth  and  substance  of  the 
petals  really  wonderful. 

The  massive-looking  blooms  of  Mrs.  Barklay, 
with  their  broad  strap-like  petals  of  a  rosy-mauve 
colour,  were  often  seen  in  handsome  form.  The 
chaste  blooms  of  Miss  Elsie  Fulton  stamps  this 
variety  as  one  of  the  very  best  types  of  the  in- 
curved Japanese  section.  The  white  is  a  pleasing 
one.  The  pink-tinted  blooms  of  Mrs.  E.  Hummel 
were  very  refined,  and  the  gracefully-drooping 
petals,  of  splendid  length,  build  a  beautiful  flower. 
As  in  many  other  establishments,  the  blooms  of 
Mrs.  G.  Mileham  have  again  proved  their  unrivalled 
consistency.  Silvery-raauve  is  an  apt  description 
of  the  colour,  and  the  plant  is  of  easy  culture. 
H.  E.  Hayman,  sent  out  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing,  its  effective  orange 
colour,  which  is  shaded  reddish  bronze,  being 
desirable  in  any  collection.  Of  Mafeking  Hero 
we  have  neard  much  this  season,  its  lovely  deep 
bronzy  colour,  together  with  its  good  form  and 
handsome  proportions,  stamping  it  as  a  splendid 
exhibition  flower.  Immense  blooms  of  Australie 
were  often  in  evidence,  as  were  numerous  charming 
and  refined  blooms  of  the  waxy  white  Miss  Nellie 
Pockett. 

The  somewhat  unique  colouring  of  Lily  Mount - 
ford  was  highly  appreciated  in  the  large  and  full 
blooms  in  this  collection.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  flowers  of  the  last-named  variety 
are  still  fullv  up  to  exhibition  standard.  Mr. 
Pulling  has  solved  the  difficulty  of  how  to  deveh.p 
the  handsome  and  refined  blooms  of  Mme.  Carnot 
successfully.  The  plants  are  not  encouraged  lo 
develop  coarse  and  robust  growths,  and  as  a  con- 
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sequence  large  full  flowers  are  forthcoming.  Many 
thousands  of  plants  are  grown  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  display  in  this  department  begins 
quite  early  in  October  with  such  yellow  sorts  as 
Mj'chett  Beauty  and  Soleil  d'Oetobre,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  former  the  bronzy-buff  sport 
from  the  last-named,  known  as  Bronze  Soleil 
d'Oetobre  and  Source  d'Or,  are  used  largely  for 
market  purposes.  There  are  other  sorts  for  succes- 
sional  displays,  in  which  Tuxedo,  Ivory,  and  W.  H. 
Lincoln  among  other  late  varieties  are  grown 
extensively.  This  nursery  is  situated  just  free 
from  most  of  the  London  fogs,  and  in  consequence 
the  flowers  are  beautifully  fresh  and  clean.        C. 


To  start  with,  it  is  late  blooming,  never  expanding 
its  flowers  before  the  second  week  in  May.  It  is 
also  late  keeping,  being  in  season  from  mid- 
January  to  mid-April.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
upright  grower,  short  jointed,  and  bears  regularly 
large  crops  of  fine  fruit,  solid,  and  heavy.  In 
appearance  it  takes  after  Alfriston,  and  is  almost 
identical  in  size.  The  colour  is  a  yellowish  green, 
with  a  red  flush  on  the  sunny  side.  It  will  be 
introduced  as  a  culinary  variety. 

WorceHershire.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

APPLE    QUEEN    ALEXAXDEA. 

A    MONCJ   the    several    very   promising    late 

/\  Apples  which  Messrs.  W.  B.  Rowe  and 

/   %         Son   of    Worcester    have   on    trial    in 

/      \        their  nursery,  this  new  variety  stands 

J^  \_     out     prominentl}',    and   even    in    this 

untoward    season    has  proved  ilself   a 

good  bearer.   As  recently  nientionedinTHK  ( iARDES, 

page    '2U0,    the    object    that    Messrs.     Kowe    and 


CHOOSIXG    APPLE    TREES. 

(Continued  from  page  34-'.) 
A  FEW  hints  may  be  given  as  to  the  actual  pur- 
chasing of  the  trees.  They  may  be  bought  from 
one  of  the  big  firms  at  a  distance,  or  they  maj'  be 
bought  locally.  Each  method  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  If  bought  from  a  distance  you 
have  no  choice  in  the  trees  ;  if  a  given  variety  you 
cannot  get  them  just  when  j'ou  want  them,  and 
they  may  be  a  good  many  days  on  the  rail,  and 
finalh-  arrive  in  frosty  weather,  and  consequently 
suffer  from  exposure  before  they  are  planted,  how- 
ever well  they  may  have  been  packed.  If  bought 
locally,  though  you  may  choose  the  actual  trees 
you  buy,  you  often  cannot  get  just  the  sorts  in  just 


APPLE  QCEEX  ALEXANDRA.     (Xatvral  size.) 


Son  have  in  hand  is  to  produce  by  means  of 
careful  cross-fertilisation  a  race  of  late-flowering 
and  late-keeping  Apples,  and  it  is  certainlj'  no 
exaggeration  so  say  that  their  efforts  in  this 
laudable  work  are  being  watched  by  fruit  growers, 
not  onlj'  in  this  count}',  but  also  in  the  adjoining 
counties,  with  no  little  interest. 

Queen  Alexandra,  the  variety  figured  to-day, 
has  so  far  onlj'  been  locally  exhibited,  and  for  the 
first  time  this  autumn,  but  it  will  sulBce  to  sa}' 
that  experienced  growers  who  have  made  acquaint- 
ance with  this  new  fruit  have  been  much  pleased 
with  it.  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  nearly  all 
of  Messrs.  Rowe's  seedlings,  and  that  is  most  of 
them  have  Blenheim  Orange  for  one  of  their 
parents,  and  although  this  grand  old  variety 
itself  never  becomes  fruitful  at  an  early  period, 
its  offspring  do  not  show  this  same  reluctance  to 
commence  bearing — at  least,  this  is  Messrs.  Rowe's 
experience. 

In  several  respects  Queen  Alexandra  resembles 
King  Edward  VII.,  although  raised  from  quite 
a  different  cross,  i.e.,  Bienheiu  Orange  x  Alfriston. 


the  form  that  you  want,  while  the  trees  may  not 
have  been  reared  under  such  skilled  treatment  as 
in  the  big  nurseries.  But  you  can  get  them  the 
day  you  want  them,  as  a  rule,  and  plant  them  the 
same  day  as  they  are  taken  up — no  small  advan- 
tage to  the  trees.  As  an  instance  of  want  of 
skilled  treatment  in  the  rearing  of  trees,  I  saw 
some  fan-trained  Plum  trees  at  the  Chiswiek 
show.  There  were  two  or  three  shoots  in  the 
centre,  going  straight  up  or  nearly  so  from  the 
stocks  to  a  height  of  .")  feet,  where  they  had  been 
tapped,  being  about  as  large  round  as  a  man's 
first  finger  there.  Anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  fan-trained  trees  knows  that  shoots 
should  not  go  straight  up  in  the  centre  in  this 
fashion,  as  they  make  gross  growth  which  is  seldom 
fruitful.  Thej'  were  exhibited  by  a  small  grower, 
and  bear  out  the  truth  of  a  remark  made  above. 
No  good  nurseryman  in  a  large  way  of  business 
would  send  out  such  trees. 

It  is  a  temptation  when  choosing  fruit  trees  to 
pick  out  the  biggest.  It  is  generally  held  that 
three  year  old   trees  are   better  for  planting  than 


four  year  old,  but,  apart  from  that  question,  in 
choosing  amongst  a  lot  of  three  year  old  trees,  say, 
we  naturally  want  the  largest  of  that  age.  This  is 
generally  a  mistake,  as  these  are  often  strong- 
growing,  either  from  the  greater  strength  of  the 
stocks  upon  which  they  are  worked — and  layered 
Paradise  stocks  vary  a  good  deal  in  strength  unless 
very  carefully  selected — or  from  the  greater  vigour 
of  the  bud  or  scion  ;  perhaps  from  a  combination 
of  both  causes.  Some  time  may  elapse  before  such 
trees  bear.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  avoid 
small,  stunted  trees  with  spurs  all  over  the  branches, 
however  fruitful  they  may  appear  likely  to  be.  We 
must  have  a  tree  that  will  grow  well,  for  until  we 
get  an  established  tree  of  some  size,  even  as  a  bush, 
we  can  get  no  quantity  of  fruit.  The  best  trees  to 
choose  are  those  of  short-jointed  and  firm  growth, 
with  fruit-spurs  on  the  two  year  old  wood,  but 
with  no  fissures  of  any  sort  in  the  bark  of  the  stem 
or  branches,  as  these  are  a  sure  entrance  for  canker, 
fungus,  and  woolly  aphis.  We  should  avoid  trees 
which  have  not  made  a  perfect  union  with  the  stock, 
and  those  which  are  of  ugly  shape  or  ill-balanced 
growth — that  is,  with  much  stronger  shoots  or 
branches  one  side  of  the  tree  than  the  other — for 
such  rarely  make  good  shapel}'  trees,  the  unequal 
strength  of  different  parts  of  the  tree  increasing 
with  each  year's  growth. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  chiracter  of  the  soil  and 
climate  makes  any  suggestions  as  to  what  sorts  to 
buy  for  some  unknown  garden  somewhat  hazardous, 
but  I  will  venture  to  mention  a  few  which  combine 
quality  with  productiveness  and  moderate  hardi- 
ness. These  are  three  essentials,  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  planting  any  Apple,  however  good,  if 
any  one  of  these  three  essentials  are  absent. 

'De.i.sert  Apples.— Lidy  Sudeley  (September  to 
October),  very  handsome,  and  very  good  when 
eaten  straight  from  the  tree  ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
(November  to  January,  or  later  if  well  stored),  not 
in  a  cold,  wet  soil  ;  Allington  Pippin  (November 
to  January),  somewhat  like  the  preceding,  not  of 
such  excellence,  but  hardier ;  Adam's  Pearmain 
(December  to  February),  scarlet  conical  fruit  of 
good  quality  ;  Mannington's  Pearmain  (January  to 
March),  one  of  the  best,  but  must  have  a  well- 
drained  soil  ;  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Brownlee's 
Russet,  two  good  hardy  Apples,  in  season  from 
February  to  April,  the  latter  rather  ugly  ;  and 
Sturmer  Pippin  (February  to  ilay),  ugly,  unless  in 
very  sunny  position,  but  very  good.  Of  these. 
Lady  Sudeley  bears  fine  fruit  at  the  tips  of  the  last 
year's  shoots,  which  should  be  remembered  in 
pruning.  It  is  best  as  a  dwarf,  as  are  also  Sturmer 
Pippin  and  Mainiington's  Pearmain.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Allington  Pippin  are  the  strongest 
growers  among  those  mentioned. 

Cooking  Apples. — None  in  season  before  October 
are  given,  as  in  August  and  September  one  gene- 
rally has  plenty  of  windfalls,  which,  though  not  so 
good  as  the  best  Apples  in  season  in  these  months, 
are  yet  generally  used,  and  one  does  not  like  to 
waste  them.  Warner's  King  (October  to  Novem- 
ber), very  large  ;  Golden  Noble  (November  to 
December) ;  Lane's  Prince  Albert  (December  to 
February)  ;  Wellington  (December  to  March  or 
April),  very  firm  and  juicy,  but  cankers  in  a  wet 
soil ;  and  Bramley's  Seedling  (February  to  May),  a 
rampant  grower,  needing  some  amount  of  root- 
pruning  to  bring  it  into  bearing.  Of  the  above, 
Warner's  King  is  best  as  a  bush,  as  the  great  size 
of  the  fruit  renders  it  especially  liable  to  loss  by 
wind.  Golden  Noble  bears  fine  fruit  at  the  tips  of 
the  previous  season's  shoots.  It  forms  a  good 
standard,  as  does  also  Bramley's  Seedling,  the  latter 
an  especially  strong  one,  though  unproductive  at 
first.  To  the  above  n^ight  be  added  Dutch  Mig- 
nonne  and  Fearn's  Pippin,  two  good  double-purpose 
Apples,  very  prolific,  in  season  from  January  to 
March  or  April.  Alger  Petts. 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The   Botanical   Magazine   for   December   'ontains 
portraits  of 

Agapetes  il/oofei.— Native  of  Sikkim.  This  is  a 
handsome  vaccineaceous  shrub,  with  bunches  of 
pale  orange  tubular  flowers,  requiring  the  tenipe.'a- 
ture  of  a  cool  Orchid  house. 
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Meryta  Denliamii. — Native  of  New  Caledonia  and 
Ne^¥■  Hebrides.  Also  known  under  the  synonym 
of  Aralia  reticulata.  This  is  a  plant  of  no  beauty, 
and  is  of  merely  botanical  interest. 

Echkbiopsis  Somaleiish. — Native  of  Sonialiland. 
This  is  an  Asclepiad  of  the  family  of  the  Stapeli«, 
with  inconspicuous  reddish  brown  flowers,  and  of 
merely  botanical  interest. 

Reslrepia  antennifera. — Native  of  Colombia. 
An  Orchid  of  the  Dendrobe  family,  with  small 
brownish  flowers  of  no  beauty. 

Cotyledon  undulata. — Native  of  South  Africa. 
This  is  a  plant  of  the  Crassula  family,  with  stout 
fleshy  foliage  and  bunches  of  flowers  borne  on  tall 
stem's  of  a  yellow  and  light  orange  colour,  tubular 
form,  and  pendulous  habit  of  growth. 

The  second  part  of  the  litvue  HorlicoU  for 
November  figures  a  group  of  five  varieties  of 
Mesembryanthemum,  known  in  France  as  Fiooides, 
namely,  M.  splendens,  with  large  rose-coloured 
flowers  ;  M.  aureum,  with  light  orange  flowers  ; 
M.  echinatum,  with  small  yellow  flowers ;  M. 
lacerum,  with  deep  rosy  double  flowers  ;  and 
M.  retroflexum,  with  small  deep  orange  flowers. 
The  first  part  of  the  same  periodical  for  December 
figures 

Gloriosa  Leopoldi. — A  native  of  the  French 
Congo  district.  This  is  a  very  handsome  stove 
liliaceous  trailer  with  large  flowers  of  a  bright 
golden  yellow.     One  of  the  finest  of  the  family. 

Eoi^a  polyantha  Mme.  N.  Levavasseur.  —  Le 
Jardin  for  November  5  publishes  a  portrait  of  a 
large  bunch  of  this  most  beautiful  new  hybrid  Rose, 
which  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  P>,.  polyantha 
and  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler.  It  exactly 
resembles  its  last-named  parent  in  form  and  colour, 
and  has  the  additional  merits  of  being  dwarf  and 
bushy  in  habit  and  perpetual  blooming.  This 
plate  has  also  great  interest  from  being  by  far  the 
most  successful  effort  I  have  seen  in  colour  photo- 
graphy from  Nature.  W.  E.  Gumbleton. 
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( Continued  froin  page  L'Ol.  J 
The  Grape  Fruit 
is  not  unknown  in  England,  though  the  kind  which 
is  brought  from  the  Western  Islands  and  sold  in 
this  country  is  inferior  to  those  which  are  obtained 
in  some  parts  of  Jamaica.  A  lady  residing  in 
England  has  some  of  the  fruit  sent  her  every  year 
which  is  produced  on  her  property  in  .Jamaica,  and 
which  is  considered  to  be  of  a  superior  kind.  The 
Grape  Fruit  is  like  a  very  large  Orange  or  a  very 
small  Shaddock.  It  is  aliout  the  size  of  what  in 
the  East  Indies  is  called  the  Pummeloes,  which  is, 
however,  of  the  Shaddock  species.  The  tree  is  like 
that  of  an  Orange,  of  very  large  growth,  with  the 
same  rich  dark  foliage  anil  aromatic  blossom.  But 
what  renders  it  peculiarly  interesting  is  that  it  is 
thought  by  many  persons  to  be  the  tree  of  the  fruit 
of  which  our  first  parents  were  forbidden  to  eat, 
and  it  is  therefore  called  "The  Forbidden  Fruit.'' 
This  appellation,  however,  is  more  likely  to  apply 
to  the  Pomegranate,  which  seems  to  be  represented 
in  many  Egyptian  inscriptions.   We  have  spoken  of 

The  Shaddock, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
England.  Each  of  these  is  about  the  weight  of 
a  dozen  Oranges,  but  the  form  without  and  the 
appearance  within  are  of  the  same  character.  The 
skin  of  the  Shaddock  is  very  thick,  and  the  colour 
of  the  fruit  within  is  rather  of  a  yellow-white  or  of 
a  beautiful  pink-red.  The  red  Shaddock  is  most 
esteemed,  and  there  are  particular  parts  of  the 
island  from  which  the  best  are  obtained.  Like 
other  fruits,  they  differ  materially  in  their  kind 
and  quality.  The  leaves  are  very  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  Orange,  though  tlie  form  and  colour  are 
the  same.  There  is  also  a  correspondence  in  the 
size  of  the  tree.  Few  sights  are  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  a  Shaddock  tree  bending  under  the 
weight  of  its  huge  fruits.  A  poor  and  unattractive 
tree  is 

The  Neesberry, 
but   producing    a   fruit   the   excellence    of    which 


the  size  varies  from  that  of  a  small  to  that  of  a 
rather  large  Apple,  but  it  has  more  the  form  of  a 
Pear  with  a  flat  top  and  a  pointed  end.  Its  colour 
is  that  of  the  Russet  Apple,  and  is  the  same  whether 
the  fruit  be  ripe  or  green.  Like  several  other 
West  India  productions  it  is  not  allowed  to  ripen 
on  the  tree,  but  when  sufficiently  advanced  it  is 
gathered  and  put  in  some  warm  place.  When 
ripe  it  becomes  softer  than  a  Pear,  and  breaks 
asunder  as  easily  as  a  Medlar.  The  long  black 
seeds  are  found  within.  The  rest  is  a  delicious 
pulp,  all  of  which  is  eaten,  leaving  but  the  thin 
outer  skin.  There  is  nothing  to  which  the  flavour 
of  the  Neesljerry  can  be  likened,  but  that  of  a  very 
fine  Pear  approaches  most  nearly  to  it.  The  finest 
are  obtained  in  some  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
island. 

Another  fruit  is  seen  on  that  large,  straggling 
tree,  which  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 
That  is 

The  Star-Apple. 

In  some  we  see  the  fruit  of  a  purpler  colour,  of  the 
size  of  a  huge  Apple,  hanging  in  all  directions  from 
the  limbs  ;  others  have  a  green  appearance.  The 
green-coloured  Star-Apple  is  the  most  esteemed. 
Our  attempt  to  get  them  off'  the  tree  by  throwing 
missiles  at  them  will  altogether  fail,  so  tenaciously 
do  they  cling  to  their  parent  tree.  If  we  wish  to 
have  them  we  must  make  use  of  a  siout  stick,  or, 
when  they  are  beyond  our  reach,  climb  up  as  best 
we  can.  The  natives  have  a  wcrd  to  denote 
covetousness  or  tenacity  of  purpose  called  "cub- 
bitch."  They  speak  of  a  covetous  person  being 
"  cubbitch  like  a  Star-Apple  !  " 

We  have  now,  however,  obtained  our  prize,  and 
proceed  to  taste  it.  Cutting  the  fruit  through 
transversely  our  knife  conies  in  contact  with  some 
seeds  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  Neesberry. 
We  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  for  what  reason 
this  is  called  the  Star-Apple,  for  the  divided  half 
has  within  radiations  that  give  it  a  starlike  appear- 
ance. The  colour  of  the  pulp  in  the  purple-skinned 
fruit  is  a  mixture  of  purple  and  white.  With  a 
spoon  we  scoop  out  all  the  inner  pulp  from  the 
skin.  It  is  very  good  when  eaten  thus,  though 
there  is  something  about  it  of  the  roughness  of  the 
half-ripe  Damson.  But  the  proper  way  of  eating 
it  is  by  mixing  it  with  the  juice  of  an  Orange,  and 
in  that  form  few  things  can  be  more  palatable.  It 
is  thought  by  some  persons  when  thus  mixed  to 
have  a  resemblance  to  Strawberries  and  creant. 
But,  although  not  a  contemptible  substitute,  it 
cannot  be  justly  compared  to  the  original,  and  is 
commonly  called  "Jamaica  Strawberries  and 
cream."  We  hear  the  sound  of  other  familiar 
names,  and 


cannot  be  surpassed.     When  arrived  at  maturity  i  see  next  to  the  Cherry  is 


The  Cherky 

is  now  pointed  out  to  us,  growing,  as  all  the  other 
fruit  trees  do,  wild  amongst  the  pastures  or  moun- 
tain woods.  And  a  comely  tree  it  is  far  more 
beautiful  in  appearance  than  our  own  Cherry.  Its 
foliage  is  thick  and  dark,  and  its  form  round  and 
symmetrical,  and,  when  it  is  laden  with  its  beauti- 
ful white  blossom,  the  white  seeming  to  cover  in 
the  green  and  the  sweet  perfume  filling  the  air,  we 
may  well  call  to  mind  the  old  friend  we  have  left 
in  merry  England. 

Now  we  shall  find  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
watching  the  humming-birds.  They  feast  on  the 
insects  which  are  found  in  the  flowers  of  the 
Cherry,  and  as  they  poise  on  their  wings,  fluttering 
away  while  the  beak  is  engaged  in  extiacting  the 
insect,  they  seem  like  huge  bees  seeking  out  the 
honey,  with  which  each  blossom  is  charged.  The}' 
fly  hither  and  thither,  passing  so  near  to  us  that  it 
seems  as  if  we  could  knock  them  down  with  the 
hand,  their  exquisite  golden  plumage  glittering  in 
the  sun.  After  a  few  weeks  we  shall  find  each  of 
these  blossoms  converted  into  a  little  bright  red 
Cherr}'.  They  are  eatable,  but  are  never  eaten  ; 
yet  we  question  whether  they  would  be  so  little 
esteemed  if  a  party  of  hungry  English  boys  or  girls 
were  by.  They  are  perfectly  sweet,  but  want  some 
acid  to  relieve  IhTm  of  their  insipidity.  They  are 
also  very  sticky,  the  outer  skin  being  very  thin. 
What,  however,  man  rejects,  the  birds  devour  with 
no  little  delight.     The  well-grown  tree  which  we 


The  Hoi: berry. 
It  produces  a  very  small  fruit  in  great  abundance, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  Pea.  These  possess  rather 
a  pleasant  flavour,  but  they  are  in  general  left  for 
the  use  of  the  birds  and  the  pigs.  The  wood  of 
the  tree  is,  however,  very  good,  and  is  used  for 
house-building,  being  very  like  our  English  Elm. 
The  appearance  of  the  Hogberry  is  like  that  of  a 
small  F;im. 

The  Almond 
is  the  name  of  an  old  friend,  but  belongs  to  a 
different  family.  It  is  much  larger  than  the 
English  Almond  and  that  found  in  the  East.  This- 
tree  likewise  produces  a  blossom  and  a  seed.  It 
has  no  resemblance  to  the  Almond  in  these  respects. 
It  is  the  smell  of  the  wood,  which  is  most  fragrant 
and  delightful,  to  which  its  name  is  due,  and 
which  has  the  e.xaot  character  of  that  of  the  finest 
bitter  Almonds.  A  graceful  and  well-formed 
tree  is 

The  Cheremelia. 
Its  foliage  is  light  and  its  branches  cluster  round 
each  other  with  perfect  symmetry.  From  the 
branches  a  large  quantity  of  a  small  fruit  hang 
down.  These  have  a  form  like  a  very  small  Sand- 
box, and  when  ripe  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  They  are  too  acid  to  be  eaten  as  other 
fruit,  but  make  a  very  good  preserve. 

The  Cueremoia 
is  quite  distinct  from   this  fruit.     It  is  more  like- 
a  Sweet  Sop.     The  trees  are  very  similar  in  forra 
and  appearance,  but  the  fruit  is  of  a  very  superior 
kind  and  is  not  so  common.     Then 

The  Custard-Apple 
is  very  highlj'  and  deservedly  esteemed.  The  tree- 
has  something  the  appearance  of  a  small  Star- 
Apple.  Its  branches  are  straggling,  and  its  foliage 
scanty.  The  fruit  has  a  smooth  skin.  The  inner 
part  when  ripe  has  the  same  kind  of  pulp  as  the 
Sweet  Sop  or  the  Cheremoia,  with  long,  black 
seeds.  But  the  delicacy  of  the  pulp  and  its- 
custard-like  taste  give  to  it  the  peculiar  name. 

The  Bittbr-wood 
has  of  late  years  been  widely  known  in  England. 
It  is  from  the  wood  of  this  tree  that  the  cups 
and  vessels  are  made  which  are  so  often  used 
in  a  medicinal  character.  Water  when  put 
in  them  becomes  in  a  few  minutes  strongly 
impregnated  with  its  bitter  flavour,  and  is  a  very 
valuable  tonic.  The  tree  attains  a  considerable 
size.  It  is  well  covered  with  leaves,  which  are  of 
a  medium  tint.  The  wood  is  too  soft  to  be  much 
used  for  building  purposes,  but  as  a  medicine  its- 
worth  is  very  great.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it- 
might  be  used  with  advantage  instead  of  Hops. 
A  tree  which  is  very  common  in  the  East  is  also- 
known  in  Jamaica.     It 

The  Locust. 
It  is  known  that  there  is  a  fruit  Locust  as  well  as^ 
an  insect  which  is  called  by  this  name.  The  tree 
is  of  considerable  size,  and  from  it  are  suspended 
long  Beans,  which  appeared  to  be  the  food  of 
which  John  the  Baptist  ate.  These  Beans  are  very 
sweet,  with  a  flavour  not  unlike  honey.  Great 
(|uantities  have  at  times  been  brought  from  the 
East  and  used  as  food  for  cattle  and  horses. 
Looking  down  from  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains 
upon  the  low  country  we  may  observe  some  large 
tracts  of  land,  which  are  called  the  Savannahs. 
The  shrubs  and  trees  in  these  parts  are  small  and 
scattered,  but  among  them  will  be  seen  in  great 
abundance 

The  Indigo  Plant. 
It  is  a  shrub  of  some  size.  The  small  and  scanty 
leaves  are  ranged  in  regular  succession  along  the 
branches.  A  very  small  Bean  grows  on  it  in  great 
abundance.  It  is  from  this  plant  that  the  valuable 
colour  is  obtained.  No  attempt  is  made  in  these 
directions  to  manufacture  the  powder.  The  chief 
difficulty  would  be  the  want  of  water,  of  which  a 
great  deal  is  needed  in  its  preparation,  and  in 
these  districts  where  the  plant  abounds  they  are 
subject  to  continual  droughts,  and  at  all  seasons 
the  supply  of  water  is  small. 

We  now  wend  our  way  to  the  sea  coast.     Vege- 
tation   here   is    stunted    and   small.      Except   the 
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Cocoanut  trees,  few  others  reach  a  great  size  in 
these  sandy  grounds.  There  are,  however,  many 
plants  which  would  be  thought  very  rare  and 
remarkable  in  England,  and  the  beautiful  shells 
which  in  most  parts  line  the  shore  would  be 
sufficient  to  excite  our  interest  and  attention. 
But  to  these  shores  we  are  about  to  bid  adieu.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  of  home — the  society  of  the 
dear  friends  whom  we  hope  soon  to  rejoin  in  brave 
old  England.  ]5ut  amidst  all  our  pleasures  and  all 
our  pursuits  we  shall  never  fail  to  hold  in  happy 
remembrance  the  many  days  and  hours  we  have 
passed  amidst  "  the  (ireen  (ilades"  of  the  "  Isle  of 
Springs.' 


NOTES     FROM     THE 
MARKETS. 


MAEKET    CHKYSANTllE.MUMS. 

Allman's  'Yellow. — This  plant,  which  received  a 
first-class  certificate  from  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  committee  on  the  Slh  iust.,  will 
undoubtedly  prove  worthy  of  a  trial  by  all  growers. 
The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  rich  deep  yellow, 
of  good  substance,  and  well  filled  in  the  centre.  A 
group  of  pot  plants,  and  also  a  (|uantity  of  cut 
blooms  were  shown,  and  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention.  The  appearance  of  the  plants 
did  not  suggest  that  they  had  been  subject  to  very 
liberal  treatment,  and  probably  under  ditl'erent 
conditions  the  Howers  would  come  larger.  It  was 
shown  by  Mr.  AUnian,  of  Wilmington,  Dartford. 

Xirclte. — This  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Wells  and 
Co.  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  It  is  a  pure  white.  The  fiowers  shown 
were  grown  naturally,  without  any  disbudding,  and 
a  number  of  good  blooms  were  on  each  stem.  Its 
great  recommendation  is  that  the  flowers  are  of 
good  substance,  and  last  considerably  longer  than 
many  of  the  whites  ;  it  is  also  niosi  prolific.  This  is 
not  quite  a  new  variety,  but  it  has  hardly  received 
the  attention  that  it  merits. 

Gmlianopolift. — From  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
deep  j'ellow,  with  shading  of  bronze,  incurveil 
petals  when  disbudded.  This  makes  fair  sized 
flowers,  not  too  large,  and  grown  naturally  they 
open  well.  I  have  flowers  before  nie  that  ha\e 
been  cut  for  over  a  fortnight  and  they  still  look 
fresh. 

L.  H.  Humphrey. — Of  similar  form  but  rather 
larger.  As  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  it  had  the 
appearance  of  making  a  valuable  market  variety. 
The  colour,  rich  crimson  ■  red  with  a  brownish 
shade,  is  very  distinct,  and  of  a  shade  that  is  sure 
to  sell  well.  At  the  present  time  all  of  these  bright 
colours  are  much  in  demand. 

Framfidd  Pink  (Mme.  Felix  Perrin). — This  is 
now  one  of  the  best  pink  varieties  we  have  and  a 
general  favourite  with  florists.  Messrs.  Low  and  Co. , 
of  Uxbridge,  are  cutting  it  in  large  quantities.  The 
colour  appears  to  be  better  than  the  original  as  it 
came  from  France.  The  flowers  are  only  of 
moderate  size,  but  they  are  well  filled  in  the  centre, 
and  a  great  point  is  th^t  the  florets  are  of  good  sub- 
stance. It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
useful  market  varieties  we  have.        A.  He.msley. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OVERGROWN    FEOWERS,    FRUITS, 
AND    VEGETABLES. 

IT  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  subject  where  in- 
dividual tastes  count  for  much.  For  instance, 
Malmaison  Carnations  appeal  strongly  to 
some,  while  others  again  can  say  nothing 
too  bad  about  them.  The  huge  .Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  too,  have  many  admirers, 
and  there  are  many  also  who  would  not  tolerate 
them  in  their  gardens.  So  long  as  there  is  no 
recognised  standard  as  to  the  proper  size  of  either 
a  flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
unanimity  of  opinion  can  be  hoped  for.  In  fruits, 
at  any  rate,  there  are  few  who  would  not  consider 
size   with  flavour     preferable  to   flavour   without 


size  ;  that  seems  to  be  a  very  ordinary  desire,  but 
with  flowers  the  case  is  rather  different,  it  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  taste  and  opinion.  Some 
persons  take  the  keenest  delight  in  tiny  alpine 
flowers,  and  find  no  pleasure  at  all  in  large  trusses 
of  zonal  Pelargoniums  or  tuberous  Begonias.  Yet 
these  latter,  in  the  e}"es  of  others,  may  be  held 
equall}'  beautiful. 

Quality  in  flowers  is  a  property  much  more  diHi- 
cult  to  define  that  it  is  in  fruits.  It  is  not  diflicull 
to  tell  whether  a  Grape,  Peach,  Melon,  or  any 
other  fruit  is  of  good  quality  or  not,  but  when  you 
come  to  flowers,  what  constitutes  quality  ?  Absence 
of  coarseness  and  perfect  form,  some  one  will  say, 
but  still  those  are  only  two  of  several  things  which 
ought  to  be  considered.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
all-important  matter  of  colour,  and  to  be  able  to 
judge  whether  any  particular  flower  deserves  full 
points  for  colour,  the  judge  ought  to  know  the  true 
colour  value  of  the  variety  or  species  that  he 
judges.  If  a  white,  then  the  bloom  of  purest  white 
would  be  best ;  if  scarlet  then  the  one  richest 
scarlet,  and  so  on.  But  with  regard  to  size  the 
question  is  most  difficult.  Who  shall  say  when  a 
flower  is  over-grown  ?  Provided  it  has  the  good 
characters  which  distinguish  a  smaller  flower,  for 
what  reason  shall  it  be  classed  as  inferior?  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  a  fruit,  flower,  or 
vegetable  retains  the  properties  that  are  generally 
recognised  as  making  it  perfect,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
may  be,  then  the  presence  of  size  should  certainly 
not  be  considered  a  drawback,  that  is,  from  a 
Judge's  point  of  view.  As  I  said  before  individual 
opinions  will  never  be  reconciled. 


VILL.'V  ROTHSCHILD,  CANNES. 

Only  one  brief  month  throughout  the  whole  j'ear, 
the  month  of  March,  does  Baron  Alphonse  de 
Roths-child  spend  at  his  beautiful  winter  residence 
at  Cannes.  That  period  is,  however,  perhaps  the 
one  when  Riviera  gardens  are  at  their  best  ;  so  far 
as  that  of  the  Villa  Rothschild  is  concerned  such  is 
certainly  the  case.  Throughout  the  month  of 
March  this  particular  garden  has  a  really  remark- 
able appearance,  for  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
the  plants  there  cultivated  I  have  never  seen 
equalled.  Thousands  of  Cinerarias,  Primulas, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Roses,  &c. ,  are  grown  for 
planting  out  in  the  flower-beds,  and  as  the  extent 
of  the  whole  garden  is  but  about  four  acres,  it  will 
be  easily  understood  that  the  effect,  when  all  the 
occupants  of  the  beds  are  at  their  best,  is  most 
striking.  The  beautiful  Anemone  stellata,  bearing 
scarlet,  star-shaped  flowers,  fills  a  long  border 
directly  in  front  of  the  villa,  while  around  the 
balcony  and  steps  of  the  verandah  the  ro.sy  lilac 
Bougainvilleaaud  blueKennedya  grow  luxuriantly. 
Of  the  large  number  cf  Tulips  planted  out,  most  of 
them  are  red  ;  the  prevailing  colours  among  the 
Hyacinths  are  red,  white,  and  blue.  There  are 
several  beautiful  beds  of  Pansies,  with  various 
bulbous  plants  growing  up  between  them. 
Freesias  and  Ranunculi  are  .also  freely  used  in  the 
adornment  of  the  flower-beds,  a^  well  as  Roses, 
Cytisus,  and  Lilacs.  Large  Camellia  trees  bloom 
freely  in  the  open  here  ;  there  is  a  large  clump  of 
them  comprising  several  different  coloured  varieties. 
In  a  sheltered  position  near  to  the  chateau  there 
is  even  a  Gardenia  bush  to  be  seen  ;  this,  however, 
has  to  be  protected  at  night  in  case  of  frost. 

The  lovely  pale  blue  Plumbago  (P.  eapensis) 
when  climbing  freely  over  a  wooden  lattice,  as  it 
does  here,  is  seen  at  its  best,  and  no  more  charming 
climber  could  be  wished  for.  When  in  flower  in 
early  spring  the  fine  Acacias  of  the  Villa  Pvoth- 
schild  garden  are  masses  of  yellow  ;  the  trees  are 
quite  large  and  present  a  fine  sight.  Bamboos  are 
here  quite  at  home  ;  one  favourite  retreat  known 
as  the  Bamboo  Walk  is  completely  overhung  by 
their  tall  and  gracefully  arching  stems.  The 
various  Palms,  too,  are  magnificent  ;  almost  every 
year  one  or  more  large  specimens  are  transplanted, 
or  brought  from  some  neighbouring  estate,  so  that 
the  aspect  of  the  garden  is  hardly  ever  the  same 
for  two  years  in  succession.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  villa  are  too  splendid  plants  of  Cocos  plu- 
mosa  that  reach  almost  to  the  top  of  the  former. 
The   edge   of   the  lawn  is    studded  with    shapely 


specimens  of  various  Palms,  suoh  as  Cocos  australis, 
C.  Bonetti,  and  Brahea  Roezlii  ;  these  have  light 
coloured  foliage,  and  are  peculiarly  fitted  for 
planting  upon  the  lawn. 

The  Agaves,  Aloes,  and  Mesembryanthemums 
are  grouped  together  in  a  small  rock  garden,  where 
their  peculiar  beauty  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  the  conservatory  that  adjoins  the  villa  one 
might  almost  imagine  one's  self  in  Fairy  Land. 
Long  streamers  of  Cobea  scandens  hang  down  from 
the  roof  almost  to  the  ground,  Asparagus  and 
Smilax  clothe  the  walls  and  pillars,  while  splendidly 
coloured  Caladiums,  bright  Anthuriums,  and 
Amaryllis  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn 

Other  noteworthy  subjects  out  of  doors  are 
Magnolia  grandiflora  that  bears  its  large,  white, 
sweetlj'-scented  flowers  in  the  autumn  time,  the 
peculiarly  scented  Lantanas,  the  deep  violet- 
flowered  Lasiandra,  Ceanothus,  and  Teconia,  all 
of  which  help  to  create  the  varied  and  striking 
colour  effects  that  are  so  noticeable. 


VILLA  VICTORIA,  GRASSE. 

The  remarkable  garden  of  Miss  Alice  Rothschild, 
surrounding  the  Villa  Victoria,  at  Grasse,  her 
Riviera  residence  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  enjoys  an  univjue  position.  Situated  upon 
the  mountain  side,  above  the  small  town  of  Grasse, 
it  looks  out  across  a  long  vallej',  where  acres  and 
acres  of  sweet  smelling  flowers  are  cultivated  for 
the  distilleries,  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
distance.  Miss  Rothschild's  domain  is  really 
divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  the  one  con- 
sisting of  the  grounds  and  flower  garden  around 
the  villa,  while  the  other,  of  more  recent  forma- 
tion, is  what  may  be  termed  a  wild  garden.  The 
natural  beauty  of  the  bold,  rocky  surface  of  the 
mountain  side  has  not  been  destroyed,  many  of  the 
plants  and  trees  originally  found  growing  there 
have  not  been  done  away  with,  but  simply  exposed 
to  view,  or  transferred  to  other  positions,  where 
they  may  be  better  tended  and  more  freely 
enjoyed. 

One  can  imagine  what  a  delightful  garden  such 
an  one  must  be,  e.\tending  as  it  does  for  a  long 
distance  up  the  mountain  side.  Carriage  drives 
and  pathway's  have  been  formed  in  and  out  of  the 
large  massesof  rock,  and  venerable  Olive  trees.  Pines, 
and  Evergreen  Oaks  ;  in  some  instances  water  has 
been  laid  on,  and  what  before  were  but  barren 
rocks  are  transformed  into  charming  waterfalls  and 
cascades.  Anemones,  Ferns  of  various  kinds,  wild 
Orchids,  and  many  other  suitable  plants  are  to  be 
seen  growing  by  the  sides  of  the  paths,  and  in  the 
nooks  and  corners  that  such  a  garden  affords.  The 
tree  vegetation  chiefly  consists  of  Evergreen  and 
other  Oaks,  Olive  and  Orange  trees  and  Pines, 
while  here  and  there  a  more  stately  aspect  is  given 
by  the  presence  of  a  few  noble  Palms.  In  this 
portion  of  the  domain  are  also  the  glass  houses, 
pits,  and  frames,  where  are  grown  the  flowering 
plants  required  for  the  decoration  of  the  lower 
garden,  to  which  we  will  now  descend  for  a  few 
moments.  Here  Palms  are  to  be  seen  in  far  greater 
luxuriance  than  above,  and  play  an  important  part 
in  the  tree  life  of  this  portion. 

To  those  whose  ideas  of  Palms  are  linked  with 
the  small  specimens  grown  in  our  greenhouses  at 
home,  it  may  perhaps  seem  somewhat  out  of  place 
to  refer  to  them  as  trees,  but  as  seen  growing  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Victoria  they  well  deserve 
the  name.  The  Aloes  here  are  remarkably  fine 
with  their  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  of  various 
hues,  as  are  also  the  handsome  Agaves,  especially 
striking  when  bearing  their  large  characteristic 
flovver  spikes.  That  charming  climber  Browallia 
.Jamesoni,  familiar  to  many  as  a  pot  plant  in  our 
home  gardens  under  glass,  is  here  very  fine  in  the 
open,  clustering  around  the  white  terrace  walls  or 
clambering  over  the  rustic  summer-house,  its  bright 
orange-tinted  blossoms  are  extremely  effective. 
The  flower-beds  are  kept  fresh  and  gay  with 
beautiful  Pansies,  variously  coloured  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  &c.  Such  masses  of  colour  as  are  pro- 
duced by  these,  rendered  doubly  effective  upon  the 
clear  green  of  the  annually-sown  lawns,  together 
with  the  sweet  scent  of  Orange  Blossom,  Roses, 
Violets,  &c.,   and  the  tropical  appearance  of  the 
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surrounding  Palms,  combine  to  make  the  lower 
garden  equally  as  pleasing  and  enjoj'able  as  the 
one  higher  up  the  mountain.  A.  P.  H. 


POPULAR    BOTANY. 

A  Letter  from  America. 
Besides  being  an  exceedingly  busy,  practical 
nation,  the  American  people  also  devote  some  time 
to  science  and  art.  Now,  strict  science  lo  the 
uninitiated  is  a  dry  subject,  but  popular  science, 
handled  in  a  popular  manner,  is  intensely  inter- 
esting to  everyone.  Many  of  us  work  so  hard  in 
the  day  time  that  our  aching  limbs  and  throbbing 
heads  are  not  prepared  to  delve  into  the  mysteries 
of  research  ourselves,  but  we  are  never  too  tired  to 
listen  to  and  grasp  ideas  spread  before  our  eyes 
and  ears  by  those  who  know  their  subject  and  can 
display  it  in  a  manner  that  a  child  can  understand, 
and  so  plainly  and  interestingly  that  it  becomes 
indelible  on  our  minds  and  we  yearn  for  more. 
Here  in  Pittsburgh  we  have  a  botanical  society  and 
we  run  it  on  these  lines. 

It  is  the  Botanical  Society  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. Its  members  are  mostly  professional  men 
and  women,  school  teachers,  and  people  having  a 
fondness  or  bent  for  botany  and  other  branches  of 
natural  history  and  kindred  subjects.  Our  regular 
meetings  are  monthly,  and  during  the  open  months, 
that  is,  April  to  November,  we  also  have  frequent 
outings,  when  we  go  out  into  the  fields,  woods,  and 
mountains  miles  away  to  study  and  familiarise 
ourselves  with  our  wild  flowers  and  plants.  Our 
meeting  room  is  in  the  botanical  department  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  where  everything  is  "  free  to 
the  people."  We  have  a  nice  library,  and  we  had 
a  fair  herbarium,  but  we  gave  it  to  the  Carnegie 
Institute  on  condition  that  they  properly  preserve 
it  and  that  we  have  access  to  it  and  to  their 
herbarium — getting  to  be  a  very  extensive  one — at 
all  times.  As  we  have  little  expense  our  dues  are 
correspondingly  light,  only  a  dollar  each  a  year,  and 
this  is  enough.  Our  meetings  are  most  delightful 
gatherings,  and  we  do  not  restrict  them  at  all  to 
the  members,  everybody  is  invited.  This  is  an 
excellent  move,  and  is  especially  evident  in  the  large 
number  of  high  school  pupils  who  attend. 

At  each  meeting  some  particular  subject  is  con- 
sidered. At  our  October  meeting  it  was  Wild 
Asters  and  Golden  Rods,  and  we  had  a  great  show 
of  them— plants  and  flowers.  At  the 'November 
meeting  it  was  Nuts.  I  enclose  the  notice. 
This  was  soon  after  Halloween  when  Nuts  were  in 
everybody's  mind  and  mouth.  Oh,  what  a  splendid 
meeting  we  did  have!  We  had  an  exhibit  of 
Nul.s,  too,  as  complete  a  collection  as  money, 
diligence,  and  love  could  get  together  in  our  city, 
not  one  or  two  Nuts  of  a  kind,  but  at  least  a  quart 
of  every  commercial  variety. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Deens,  Professor  of  Biology, 
Normal  Department,  Pittsburgh  High  Schools, 
discussed  "What  is  a  Nut."  Mr.  W.  H. 
Stevenson,  senior  member  of  the  great  grocery 
firm  of  George  K.  Stevenson  and  Co.,  told  us  all 
about  Nuts  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  what 
they  are,  and  whence  they  came.  l)r.  Adolph 
Koenig,  one  of  our  most  eminent  physicians,  spoke 
of  Nuts  as  food,  what  were  good  and  what  not, 
and  why  they  were  wholesome  and  nourishing 
to  some  people  and  indigestible  to  others,  and  he 
showed  us  Nuts  of  special  medicinal  or  poisonous 
nature ;  for  instance.  Betel  Nuts  and  Bitter 
Almonds.  Professor  0.  P.  Midsger,  an  experienced 
botanist,  described  the  native  Nuts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  showed  us  specimens  of  every  species 
indigenous  in  this  part  of  the  countrv,  and  a  host 
of  others  from  elsewhere.  Professor  H.  W.  Fisher, 
principal  of  our  Seventeenth  Ward  Schools,  having 
about  1,700  boys  under  his  jurisdiction  and  forty 
years'  experience  as  a  schoolmaster,  handled  Nuts 
and  the  small  boy  in  a  manner  that  for  fifteen 
minutes  made  us  writhe  in  laughter.  And  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Negley,  a  private  gentleman,  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  some  other  Nuts,  thereby  meaning 
things  generally  known  as  Nuts,  but  which  cannot 
be  classed  as  such  botanically.  For  instance,  he 
had  a  dish  of  Pittsburgh  Nuts,  they  were  the  Nuts 
of  iron  bolts ;  about  a  bushel  of  Home  Nuts, 
popularly   called    Dough   Nuts;    a  breakfast  food 


called  Grape  Nuts  :  and  so  on.  It  was  Mr.  Negley 
who  personally  saw  to  getting  together  our  whole 
collection  of  Nuts  of  all  kinds,  and  paid  for  them 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  interesting  and  happy 
these  meetings  are  and  how  well  attended  by  men 
and  women.  One  of  the  most  interesting  Nuts 
shown  was  a  '221b.  specimen  of  Coco-de-mer  from 
the  Seychelle  Islands.  In  addition  to  Nuts,  Mr. 
Negley  provided  a  fine  display  of  home  Apples, 
and  the  Phipp's  Conservatories  decorated  the  tables 
with  flowers.  And  before  the  meeting  broke  up 
the  whole  contents  of  the  tables  were  divided 
among  the  people  who  were  present. 

At  this  last  meeting  our  esteemed  secretary, 
John  A.  Shafer,  bade  us  farewell.  From  its 
beginning  eight  years  ago  he  has  been  the  curator 
of  the  herbarium  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  but  to 
our  great  regret  he  now  leaves  here  to  accept  of 
emplnj'ment  under  Dr.  Britton  in  the  herbarium  of 
the  New  York  Botanical  (iarden,  Bronx  Park.  At 
our  meeting  his  friends  presented  him  with  a  most 
beautiful  Masonic  'charm  as  a  slight  reminder  of 
our  great  regard  for  so  good  a  man  and  so  earnest 
and  untiring  a  worker. 

Pitlfbargh,  U.S.A.  W.  F.iLC'ONER. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present  ;  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  James 
O'Brieii,  de  B.  Crawshay,  R.  Bjooraan  White,  H.  M.  Pollett, 
H.  Bai  Ian  tine,  James  Douglas,  Francis  II.  Wellesley, 
Jeremiah  Colman,  \V.  A.  Bilney,  H.  T.  Pitt,  J.  Charlesworth, 
A.  McBean.  EJward  Hill,  T.  W.  Bond,  M.  Gieeson,  J.  W. 
Odell,  \V.  Boxall.  J.  WiHon  Putter,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  J. 
Chapman,  W.  H.  White,  H.  A.  Tracy,  and  U.  Little. 

J.  Coleman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr. 
Bound),  displayed  an  extensive  group  of  Orchids,  including 
Dendrobiunis,  Calanthes  (finely  flowered),  Cypripediums, 
Lycastes,  and  others.  Calanthe  Veitchii,  C.  Bryan,  and 
C.  veatita  alba  were  splendidly  shown.  Silver-gilt  Flora 
medal. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chardwar,  Bourton-on-the-Water 
(gardener,  Mr.  Patje).  showed  an  excellent  group  of  Cypripe- 
diums that  comprised  many  good  varieties.  The  flowers 
were  splendid,  and  the  plants  evidently  enjoy  tlie  best  of 
culture.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Baron  Schroder,  the  Dell,  Egham  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  exhibited  a  very  choice  group,  lai-^ely  composed 
of  Cypripediums;  C.  Mrs.  Charles  Canham  had  about  thirty 
blooms,  and  there  were  well-flowered  plants  of  C.  insigne 
Sanderie,  C.  i.  aanderianum,  C.  pitcherianum  William's  var., 
and  others.  C.  Act;eus  var.  langleyense,  C.  Antigone,  C. 
leeanum,  and  C.  clinkaberryanum,  and  Lycaste  Ballfe  were 
other  noticeable  plants.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  showed  a  small  group 
of  Orchids,  comprising  some  of  the  best  Cypripediums  and 
otheri.  C.  Charlesworthii  x  lawrenceanum  was  a  fine  deep 
crimson.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messis.  Sander  and  Sous.  St.  Albans,  exhibited  several 
Cattleyas,  La?lio-Cattleya8,  Cypripediums,  (fee. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq..  Oak  wood,  Wylam-on-Tyne, 
exhibited  Cypripediums  and  Odontoglossums  in  many  fine 
varieties.  C.  Niobe  Oakwood  var.  and  C.  clinkaberryanum 
were  among  them.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

W.  E.  Budgett.  Esq.,  Uenbury,  Bristol  (an  amateur  who 
does  not  employ  a  gardener,  and  without  professional 
assistance),  showed  an  admirable  lot  of  Cypripediums  that 
did  great  credit  to  Mr.  Budgett's  cultural  skill.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  0.  0.  Wrigley,  Esq., 
for  cut  blooms  of  Cypripediums  in  several  of  the  finest 
varieties  ;  this  was  really  a  splendid  lot. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  group  of  hybrid  Cattleyas,  La'lio-Cattleyas,  and  Cypri- 
pediums.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  showed  a  small  group  of  Cypri- 
pediums, C.  Venus  punctata  being  particularly  beautiful. 
Silver  Bmk^ian  medal. 

Captain  Holford,  C.I  E.,  Westonbirf,  Tetbury  (Orchid 
crower.  Mr.  Alexander),  exhibited  a  few  choice  Orcliids, 
L  -C.  Ophir  superba  being  a  lovely  flower. 

M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Loocliriste,  Belgium,  exhibited  several 
very  fine  Orchids,  c;/.,  Miltonia  vexillaria  robusta  var. 
autumnalis,  OtioiUuglossum  harryo-crispum  ridens. 

Mr.  11.  Whateley,  The  Nurseries,  Kenilworth,  exhibited  a 
small  croup  of  Cypiipediunis  and  other  Orchids. 

Mr.  W.  Appleton,  Tynycode,  Weston-super-Mure,  showed 
some  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  l-pper  Holloway.  N., 
showed  a  group  of  Cypripediums,  Lycastes,  Ac.  The  Lycastes 
were  particularly  good. 

Scientific  Committee— November  '2i. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masler-i,  F.U  S  (in  the  chair),  Messrs. 
Odell,  Baker,  Saunders,  Chittenden,  Woisdell.  Holmes, 
Massee,  Douglas,  and  Nicholson,  Dr.  C.  M.  Cooke,  Professor 
Boub.ier,  and  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  hon.  secretary. 

Sririiti/if  rnrcstianti'ins  at  Wit^lci/.  —Professor  Boulger 
remarked  that  it  would  be  a  c(tmparatively  inexpensive 
procedui'e  to  erect  a  Pine  wood  building  on  a  brick  founda- 
tion lor  Liboratory,  store-room,  ttc,  probably  not  exceeding 


tlUU  in  cost.  It  was  proposed  to  add  this  suggestion  to  the 
memorial  to  the  council. 

Canker  in  Apple  ^rc.s-.— Badly-diseased  twigs  were  received 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury.  They  pioved  to  he 
attacked  by  Nectria  ditissima.  The  only  remedy  suggested 
by  Mr.  Massee  was  to  prune  off  all  small  wood  and  burn  ir, 
as  well  as  to  cut  out  diseased  parts  of  boughs  and  tar  the 
places. 

J'cnr  shoots  disi-ased. — Specimen  of  diseased  shoots  was 
received  from  the  Priory,  Eynsford,  Kent,  from  Mr.  E.  D. 
Fen.  Mr.  Massee  suggested  the  following  pr)cedure  ;  ''The 
twigs  are  attacked  liy  a  fungus  called  Fusicladium  pirinnm. 
All  diseased  twigs  should  be  pruned,  and,  along  with  fallen 
leaves  and  fruit  lying  under  the  tree,  collected  and  burned. 
It  would  be  an  advantage  to  spray  the  tree  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  next  spring,  just  after  the  leaf-buds  have  expanded." 

Kxperinicnts  far  cunnnercinl  purposes.  — Ww  F.  Baker 
reported  some  results  of  his  experiments  and  observations 
on  leguminous  plants.  For  the  last  five  years  a  few  varieties 
of  garden  Peas,  field  Peas,  Runner  Beans,  Vetches,  Sainfoin, 
and  other  plants  of  the  same  U.O.  have  been  grown  on  g<iod 
and  poor  soil  respectively,  parts  of  each  plot  being  specially 
well  tilled,  parts  manured,  and  parts  treated  with  phosphatic 
and  potassic  fertiliserd.  Strips  were  arranged  so  that  some 
spots  should  be  well  tilled,  and  also  have  a  dressing  of  all 
the  fertilisers  and  other  sputs  to  vary  from  nearly  the  same 
treatment  to  the  poorest  field  culture.  Results  have  shown 
that  garden  Peas  and  Beans  cannot  be  profitably  grown  in 
very  poor  soil  manured  solely  by  mineral  fertilisers;  hut 
these  respond  well  to  tillage,  manure,  and  then  the  minerals. 
On  the  other  hand.  Vetches,  field  Peas,  Sainfoin,  and  others 
of  the  older  plants  grown  on  the  farm  can  be  most  profitably 
grown  on  poor  soil  manured  solely  with  minerals.  Manure 
will  largely  increase  the  yield  of  stem  and  leaf  in  all,  but 
does  not  materially  increase  the  yield  of  seed.  If,  therefore, 
seed  be  required,  grow  on  poor  chalky  soil  without  manure  ; 
but  if  fodder  is  required,  manure  may  be  profitably  used 
as  well  as  minerals.  The  experiments  also  show  the  great 
use  of  the  Vetch  in  ameliorating  the  soil,  greatly  enriching 
it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cleaning  it  very  economically.  It 
is  suggested  that  garden  plants  having  been  for  many  gene- 
rations forced  to  an  unnatural  extent,  are  not  able  to  adapt 
themselves  todifierent  conditions  of  soil,  itc,  whereas  field 
crops  which  have  liad  to  seek  for  food  to  a  large  extent  are 
able  to  develop  specially  well-formed  roots,  which  easily 
absorb  water  and  such  phosphatic,  potassic,  and  other 
mineral  plant  foods  as  are  available,  and  on  these  loots  are 
developed  large  numbers  of  nodules  by  means  of  which  an 
ample  supply  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  assimilated. 

EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB, 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  flourishing  clut)  was  held  at  the 
Shirehall  Hotel  on  the  9th  inst.  The  secretary  (Mr.  W.  L. 
Wallis)  had  prepared  an  elaborate  report  of  the  useful  work 
the  club  had  done  during  the  past  session,  and  this  was 
adopted  as  read.  The  auditors  gave  their  report,  which 
showed  that  after  paying  all  sums,  including  donation  to  the 
new  Horticultural  Hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
extra  prize  money,  and  benevolence  to  members,  there 
remained  the  substantial  balance  of  .tll2  9s.  9d. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  followed.  Mr. 
J.  Powley  was  re-elected  president,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Field, 
Ashwellthorpe  Hall  Gardens,  acting  vice-president.  Mr. 
Charles  Daniels  (Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Limited)  was 
re-elected  treasurer,  as  were  also  Messrs.  J.  F.  Betts  and  H. 
Perry  as  auditors.  Amid  much  acclamation  Mr.  W.  L. 
Wallis,  12,  Royal  Aicade,  Norwich,  was  unanimously  re- 
elected secretary.  Some  readjustment  of  the  rules  and 
exhibit  schedule  occupied  some  time  and  produced  heated 
discussion,  especially  as  to  the  judging  of  competitive  essays, 
which  was  eventually  decided  to  lemain  as  before,  i.<'.,  to 
be  judged  before  the  meeting  and  the  three  prize  papeis 
real,  and  an  addition  made  ihat  "the  writers  read  their 
own  papers  or  sekct  their  deputy." 

A  good  table  of  papers  and  essay  competitions  is  being 
arranced  for  1904,  including  a  lantern  lectur-*  in  April  by 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  editor  of  the  Ga-deners'  Magazine,  and 
one  in  October  by  Mr.  Reginald  Green  (Hobbies,  Limited)  on 
the  "  Dahlia."  The  artiliation  fees  to  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural 
Society,  and  subscriptions  to  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent 
Fund  and  also  to  the  Orphan  Fund  were  all  passed  for  con- 
tinuation 

There  was  only  a  moderate  sliow  of  exhibits  on  the  tables 
in  competition,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  bad  weather  of  the 
previous  day  and  the  day  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  W.  J  Lawn, 
gardener  to  F.  Maitin,  Esq.,  Wruxham,  brought  up  s.ime 
seedling  Japanese  exhibition  Chrysanthemums,  one  of  which, 
named  Mr.  F.  Martin,  a  bronzy  red.  received  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  fioral  committee.  Mr.  F.  Williams,  gardt-ner 
to  Mrs.  Louis  Tlllett,  showed  good  Begonia  Gluire  de  L.ir- 
raine,  and  Messis.  C.  H.  Hines,  gardener,  Trowse  II'iii-.e, 
and  F.  Cairington  were  noteworthy  e.xhitiitors  of  vege- 
tables. 

SHEFFIELD  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  there  whs  a  good 
attendance  of  members  to  hear  an  essay  on  the  "  Cultivniii>n 
of  the  Onion,"  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Nelson,  of  Ashgate  Gardens, 
ChesterfieM.  Mr.  Nelson  is  well  known  as  u  successful  grower 
and  exhibitor  of  plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  and  he 
showed  some  good  specimens  of  Onions  to  illustrate  the 
practical  side  of  his  essay.  Thare  were  also  some  grand 
Onions  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Dc:verill  of  Banbury,  to  which 
certificates  were  awarded.  Ailsa  Craig  was  exceptionally 
good,  as  also  was  Autocrat,  Cocoanut,  and  Challenge,  and  the 
exhibit  created  considerable  attraction.  A  sample  ni  N'urihern 
Star  Potato,  exhibited  by  the  secretary  (Mr.  Lewendon).  was 
another  item  of  interest.  It  was  announced  that  the  schedule 
for  the  1904  show  was  arranged,  and  that  classes  and  prizes 
had  been  provided  in  the  open  competition  to  attract  good 
exhibits.  The  venue  of  the  show,  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
F.  A.  Kelley,  Fi=q.,  Holly  Court,,  should  prove  a  considerably 
attractive  one. 
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UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 
The  monthly  committee  meelinc  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adetphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  the 
14th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  in  the  chair.  Four  new 
members  were  elected.  Eight  niemhers  were  reported  on 
the  sick  fund.  The  attention  of  members  is  particularly 
called  to  Rule  14,  a  member  haviuR  just  forfeited  his  sick 
pay  through  neglecting  to  pay  his  subscriptions  within  the 
limit  of  seven  months. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Urand  Hotel  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  15lh  inat.,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  in  the  chair,  Mr.  \V. 
Richards,  hon.  secretary  G.DK.A.,  lecturer  to  the  G.C.C. 
and  expert  of  the  li.BK..\.,  delivered  a  lecture  entitled 
*'  Bees  as  Fertilisers,  Florists,  and  Fruit  Producers."  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  slides.  The  lecture  was  thiruughly  a 
botardcal  and  educational  one,  foi'  Huwei's  and  fruits  were 
represented  in  their  vaiiuus  forms  before  and  after  fertili- 
sation, showing  the  rebults  of  the  work  of  bees.  The  beat 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Richards  for  his 
splendid  lecture. 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION* 

This  society  met  at  St.  John's  Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  10th 
inat.,  Mr.  E.  Poide,  F.R.H.S.,  presiding  over  a  good  attend- 
ance. The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  Orchard  of 
Henbury,  his  subject  being  "Greenhouse  Climbers,"  one 
that  i«  interesting  to  all  gardeners,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence Mr.  Orchard's  remarks  were  listened  to  by  a  veiy 
attentive  audience.  He  gave  a  grjod  selection  <>t  cdimbers 
suitable  fur  the  greenhouj^e,  detailing  the  cultural  directions 
for  each  in  a  masterly  way,  comptjsts,  pruning,  thinning, 
training,  and  general  treatment  receiving  his  careful  atten- 
tion, lie  emphasised  the  necessity  of  cleanliness,  keeping 
down  insect  pests,  which  if  left  would  cause  a  great  amount 
of  trouble.  He  advised  all  gardeners  to  study  their 
employer's  tastes  in  the  selection  of  their  greenhouse  and 
other  climbers.  A  good  discussion  followed  Mr.  Orchard's 
exhaustive  lecture,  and  he  was  unanimously  accorded  the 
best  thanks  of  the  society  for  so  profitable  an  evening.  The 
prizes  fur  the  evening  were  for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes, 
and  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Brain  (gardener,  Mr.  Atwell) 
and  Mr.  W.  Howel  Davis  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis).  Cerlitlcates 
of  merit  went  to  Mr.  W.  E.  George  (gardener,  Mr.  Scott)  for 
three  well-grown  plants  of  Bfgonia  Gloirede  Lorraine,  and 
to  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Fisher  (gardener,  Mr.  Shelton)  also  for  a 
large  plant  of  the  same  variety,  and  one  to  Lady  Cave 
(gardener,  Mr.  Poole)  for  a  collection  of  cut  foliage  of 
greenhouse  climbers. 

The  society's  annual  dinner  took  place  at  St.  Stephen's 
Restaurant  on  Thursday  evening  last,  when  there  was  a 
large  gathering  of  horticulturists. 

NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 
On  Monday,  the  14th  inat.,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
above  society  met  at  Carrs  Restaurant,  Strand,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bevan  occupying  the  chaii'. 

Theusual  preliminaries beingoverthesecretary,  Mr.  Richard 
Dean,  reported  that  he  had  several  offers  of  renewal  of  special 
prizes  for  10U4,  one  of  which  was  from  their  esteemed  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  C.  E.  Shea.  It  was  also  pleasant  to  report  that  a 
new  idea  of  offering  special  prizes  had  assuDied  a  definite 
shape  at  the  last  show,  when  certain  members  had  agreed  to 
offer  a  good  number  of  small  prizes  for  the  beat  blooms  of 
certain  varieties,  to  be  named  by  them.  The  example  was 
infectious,  and  many  other  like  offers  were  made  by  almost 
every  member  of  the  committee. 

A  statement  as  to  prizes  offered  and  awarded  at  the 
December  show  was  made,  by  which  it  appeared  that  a  slight 
saving  to  the  society  resulted. 

An  interim  ilnancial  statement  was  then  submitted.  In- 
cluding the  balance  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
thereceiptsup  to  the  date  of  meeting  amounted  to  £739  6s.  5d. 
After  all  payments  therefrom  a  satisfactory  balance  seems 
likely  to  be  left  with  which  to  begin  the  new  year,  and  great 
interest  was  shown  in  the  details  aa  submitted. 

The  chairman  briefly  reported  on  the  interview  that  the 
officers  of  the  society  had  had  with  the  Crystal  Palace 
authorities,  who  had  very  favourably  received  them,  and  it 
was  stated  that  the  society  would  hold  three  shows  as 
heretofore,  and  that  there  would  be  no  clashing  with  other 
exhibitions  of  any  sort.  The  dates  of  the  October  and 
December  shows  are  fixed  as  follows  for  next  season  :  October  4 
and  5,  and  December  S  and  0. 

Mr.  A.  Taylors  annual  audit  of  varieties  shown  at  the 
great  November  show  was  then  given,  and  comparisons  made 
between  the  years  1001  and  l;i02.  These  particulars  will  duly 
appear  in  the  new  schedule.  An  enquiry  was  made  »s 
to  the  result  of  the  annual  dinner,  and  it  was  stated  that  127 
members  and  friends  sat  down  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Berridge,  quoting  from  the  schedule  of  a  local  society, 
enquired  the  committee's  opinion  on  the  following  point; 
In  a  class  for  six  bunches  of  Pompons,  three  blooms  in  a 
bunch,  several  exhibitors  staged  Anemone  Pompcna  and 
were  disqualified  by  the  judges  ;  no  class  iu  the  schedule  was 
provided  for  Anemone  Pompons.  The  committee  held, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  the  general  term  Pompon 
justified  the  inclusion  of  Anemone  Pompons. 

New  members  were  elected,  and  the  Darlington  Horticul- 
tural Society  was  admitted  in  affiliation. 

NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL  Dinner. 
The  thirteenth  annual  dinner  of  this  excellent  association 
of  bond  fide  amateur  gardeners  took  place  ou  Tuesday,  the 
Sth  inst.,  in   the  Venetian  Chamber,  Holboru  Restaurant, 
London,    W.C.,    the    president,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S., 
occupying  the  chair.    The  chairman  was  supported  by  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane  (deputy-chairman),  and  amongothers  there  were  i 
Messrs.     George    Gordon,     V.M.H.,      John     Collingridge,  | 


W.  Cuthbertson,  William  Sydenham,  J.  U.  Whitty,  H.  T. 
\\  ooderson  (hon.  treasurer),  and  F.  Finch  (hon.  secretary). 
Altogether  there  were  almut  lUo  members  and  their  friends 
present,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent.  The  usual 
loyal  toasts  were  given  by  the  chairman  briefly,  and  received 
by  those  present  with  enthusinsm.  Mr.  John  Collingridge, 
in  giving  the  toast  the  "  National  Amateur  Gardeners' 
Association,  its  Branch,  and  Affiliated  Societies"  biiefly 
referred  to  the  work  of  the  association  since  its  inception, 
and  eulogised  its  aims  and  objects.  He  also  referred  to  the 
time  when  he  used  to  be  a  more  regular  attendant  at  its 
monthly  meetings.  Being  the  toast  of  the  everung,  the 
company  tiave  it  their  heartiest  reception.  Mr. -F.  Finch, 
the  hon.  secretary,  responded,  assuiing  those  present  of  tbe 
progress  that  was  bemg  made.  The  presentation  of  the 
championship  trophies  to  the  successful  competitors  was 
then  proceeded  with  as  follows:  The  National  Amateur 
Gardeners'  Association  "  Tuogood "  trophy  (value  thirty 
guineas),  the  "Canneli"  trophy,  and  other  prizes  to  Mr. 
George  Hobday,  Romford;  the  "Ichthemic"  trophy  for 
hardy  flowers,  ihe  "Sydenham"  trophy  for  Sweet  Peas, 
silver  tankard  fur  Violas,  and  silver  tankard  for  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  (both  from  -Mr.  William 
Sydenham)  to  Mr.  D.  B  Crane,  Highgate  ;  the  "  Ryecroff 
trophy  for  Chrysanthemums  to  Mr  Edgar  Jones,  Bedford  ; 
the  "  Kmnell  "  trophy  fur  Orchids  to  Mr.  R.  Forbes. 
'Tottenham,  who  also  won  the  "Sach'  cup  :  to  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Cook,  for  a  table  decoration,  a  valuable  gold  and  matrix 
turquoise  necklet ;  and  to  Miss  Dorothy  Olliver,  for  six  table 
decorations,  a  handsome  electro-plated  cake  basket.  Each 
of  the  recipients  as  they  were  presented  with  their  trophies 
came  in  for  rounds  of  applause.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  with  com- 
mendable tact  and  grace,  proposed  "The  President."  He 
sketched  the  great  services  rendered  to  the  association  by 
Mr.  Sanders  throughout  the  long  years  he  had  been  so 
closely  associated  with  its  work,  specially  referring  to  the 
earlier  efforts  of  the  association.  He  said  ilr.  Sanders  had 
lieen  called  upon  for  all  kinds  of  work,  lecturing,  judging, 
ami  other  kindred  services,  and  on  that  account  he  should  be 
regaideil  as  the  "handyman." 

Mr.  Sanders  lesponded,  assuring  those  present  of  his  keen 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  association. 

"The  Trade  and  Donursof  Trophies  and  Other  Prizes,"  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Foster,  who  took  this  occasion  to 
thank  those  who  had  so  liberally  supported  the  association 
with  their  gifts  of  handsome  trophies,  Ac,  and  appealed  for 
further  support.  To  this  Mr.  William  Sydenham  responded, 
saying  how  pleased  he  was  to  be  free  from  the  worries  and 
anxieties  of  the  jewellery  business  that  he  might  devote  his 
time  exclusively  to  the  garden.  He  also  promised  two  prizes 
fur  the  coniint:  year's  exhibition.  Mr.  W.  Cuthbeitson 
(Dobbie  and  Cu.) also  replied.  The  "  Vice-Presidents,  Otticers, 
and  Committee  "  was  in  the  hands  of  x\lr.  A.  E.  Stubbs,  who 
congratulated  the  association  on  the  excellence  of  its 
officers  and  committee,  saying  they  were  thorough  and  hard- 
working. Mr-  H.  T.  Wouderson,  hon.  treasurer,  thanked 
those  present  for  the  hearty  reception  given  to  the  toast, 
saying  with  what  care  their  finances  were  considered 
and  dealt  with.  Mi'.  D.  B.  Crane  also  spoke,  and  said  they 
felt  honoured  by  the  presence  there  of  so  many  distinguished 
gentlemen.  Each  one  was  referred  to  in  turn,  and  their 
merits  eulogised.  He  also  specially  referred  to  the  high 
esteem  in  which  their  president  was  held.  "  The  Ladies  ' 
and  "Tbe  Press"  were  toasted  in  inlerestrriL.'  speeches,  the 
former  by  Mi-.  G.  M.  Gross,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  s.  Hillman. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Hobbs  responded  for  the  ladies,  and  the  Press  by 
ilr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.  and  Mr.  Castle,  each  of  whom 
made  capital  speeches.  The  musical  arrangements  were 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Hobbs. 

HORTICULTURAL   CLUB. 
The  usual  monthly  dinner  of  this  club  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  inst.,  under  the  genial  chair- 
manship   of    Mr.    Harry  J.   Veitch,   and   was  subsetjuently 
fidlowed    by    a    most    interesting    joint    paper   by   Mr.    G. 
Bunyard  and  Mr.  James  O'Brien  oii  "Scented  Inconspicuous 
Flowers,"  Mr.  O'Brien  naturally  treating  of  the  Orchid  tribe, 
while    Mr     Bunyard's    remarks    were    of    a    more    general 
character.     A  number  of  very  curious  facts  were  stated  in 
connexion  with  the  attraction  undoubtedly  exercised  through 
their    odours    by    many    flowers    which    would    otherwise 
presumably  escape  that  attention  of  the  insect  world  which 
IS  an  essential  factor  in  their  reproduction,  and  the  area  uf 
these  phenomena  was  largely  extended  iu   the  subseuuent 
discussion  in  which  the  Revs.  Prufessor  Henslow  and  Engle- 
heart,  Messrs.  Charles   Pearson,  A.  Pearson,  C.  T.  Druery, 
and  others  took  part.     With  regard  to  the  human  faculty  of 
appreciating  odours  either  as  attractive  or  repulsive  or  even 
as  existent  or  non-existent,  it  was  generally  felt  that  man  is 
little  qualifted  to  judge  for  the  insect  or  even  the  animal 
w(nld,    since,    as    Mr.    Engleheart    pointed    out,     it    was 
impossible  to  form  a  scale  of  odours  in  the  same  way  as  we 
can  of  musical  sounds  or  optical  colours,  and  it  is  quite 
possible,  and,  indeed,  mure  than  prubable,  that  while  our 
eyes  and  ears  are  limited  in  their  scupe  to  certain  ranges  of 
audible  vibrations  or  a  limited  area  of  the  spectrum,  insect 
organs  may  be  capable  uf  appreciating  at  any  rate  sounds 
which  are  too  subtle  for  our  senses,  and  their  olfactory 
nerves  may  also  be  so  differently  constituted  as  to  be  sensible 
of  subtle  scents  beyond  our  ken.     The  ease  of  rare  moths 
in  captivity  attracting  those  of  their  kind   from   long  dis- 
tances were  cited  as  an  example  by  Mr.  Druery,  while  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson   considered  that  this  attraction  might  be 
due    to    extremely  high    pitched    sounds    omitted    by   the 
captives.     Mr.  Engleheart  quoted  an  instance  in  support  of 
Mr.   Druery's    contention,   which  indicated   the   attraction 
of  certain   moths  whose  habitat  was  seven  miles  distant. 
Applying  this  to  flowers  it  is  conceivable  that  inodorous 
ones  to    man    may,   nevertheless,  yet  attract  the  needful 
insects  by  scent.     The  curious  fact  of  certain   recognised 
odours  being  common  not  merely  to  flowers  of  quite  different 
species,  but  even  to  animals    and    minerals,  was  brought 
forward,  the  pungent  odour  of  the  Onion  being  perceptiDle  i 
not  only  in  other  plants  but  also  in  the  .small  snail  Helix  I 


alliaria.  Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  singular  cases 
of  flowers  with,  to  man,  the  most  repulsive  odours, 
attracting  carrion  flres  in  large  numbers,  with  the  result 
that  they  laid  their  eggs  in  profusion  upon  such  fluwera, 
though  these  eggs  were  destined  to  perish,  since  no  real 
food  such  aa  was  suggested  by  the  odour  existed  for  the 
future  brood.  .Some  of  the  Siapelias  possess  this  peculiarity, 
and  Mr.  Druery  suggested  the  possibility  of  such  plants 
being  allied  to  carnivuruus  ones,  the  addled  eggs  acting  as 
nutricants.  The  subtle  nature  of  odours  waa  also  indicated, 
the  musk  glands  of  animals  having  the  power  for  many 
years,  not  only  of  retaining  their  peculiar  scent,  but  of 
imparting  it  perceptibly  to  the  surrounding  air  and  adjacent 
articles  without  any  appreciable  decrease  in  substance  or 
weight.  Referring  to  the  innumerable  odours  of  the  foliage 
apart  from  the  flowers,  it  was  mentioned  that  such  emana- 
tions had  been  regarded  as  the  mere  throwing  off  of  useless 
materials.  This  view,  however,  could  hardly  be  justified, 
since  there  was  undoubted  evidence  that  in  some  cases  these 
odours  exercised  a  deterrent  effect  upon  verminous  foes. 
Both  papers  teemed  with  examples  of  curious  relations 
between  scent  and  inconspicuousness,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  pointed  out  that  many  very  conspicuous  ones 
had  as  it  were  two  strings  to  their  bow,  being  fully  as 
odoriferous  as  their  humbler  relatives.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  both  contributors  closed  the  proceedings. 

MP.  A.  Melville,  son  of  Mr.  David  Melville, 
head  gardener  at  Duurobin  Castle,  N.B.,  who 
has  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Moulton  Paddocks, 
Newmarket,  seat  of  Sir  Krnest  Cassel,  K.C.M.G., 
has  been  given  supervision  of  the  estate  there 
also. 

Dingley,     Market    Harbopough.— 

A  recent  visit  to  ihia  place  provided  an  object-lesson- 
as  to  what  can  be  done  with  comparatively  limited 
glass  in  the  way  of  growing  winter- flowering 
plants.  Two  large  span-roofed  houses  were  literally 
a  blaxe  of  colour.  Begonias  (iloire  de  Lorraine, 
Furnford  Hall,  and  Mrs.  L.  de  Rothschild  were  a 
remarkable  lot  of  plants,  which  the  writer  has 
never  seen  excelled.  Conspicuous  also  was 
Salvia  splendens,  4  feet  in  diameter,  covered 
with  long  spikes  of  brilliant  flowers.  Two  side 
stages  were  filled  with  well-grown  zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, each  carrying  many  fine  trusses  of  bloom. 
In  another  house  were  Euphorbias,  that  old' 
favourite  Jacquinisflora  being  particularly  fine. 
Coleusthyr-soideus,  with  ten  to  twelve  strong  spikes 
promise  a  fine  display  later.  The  Carnation  hous^ 
contained  a  fine  lot  of  plants,  both  Malmaison  and 
tree  varieties,  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  quite 
free  from  rust.  In  a  pit  we  noticed  a  superb  batch 
of  Persian  Cyclamens,  giant  strain,  just  coming  into 
flower,  which  will  make  a  brilliant  show  through  the 
winter;  also  Primula  obconica  and  P.  stellata  in 
good  form.  The  conservatory  was  filled  with  a 
grand  lot  of  Chrysanthemums,  grouped  in  separate 
colours,  a  method  of  arrangement  which  might 
With  advantage  be  more  generally  followed.  In 
the  stove  were  well-grown  and  coloured  Crotons, 
Acalyphas,  &c.,  strong  spikes  of  Calanthe  Veitchii 
being  also  observed.  Dingiey  being  the  hunting 
residence  of  Viscount  Downe,  winter-flowerinl 
subjects  are  nruch  in  demand,  and  are  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Clipstone. — J.  D. 

Chpysanthemums    in     a    mapket 

nUPSepy.— In   the   early  days  of   the  season   it 
was  my  pleasure  to  look   through   the  collection  of 
Messrs.   G.   Prickett  and  Sons,  Enfield  Highway 
where  the  Chrysanthemum  is  grown  in  a  manner 
that    would     surprise     many    of     our    so  -  called 
specialists.     Between  30,000  and  40,000  plants  are 
flowered  in   the  numerous   spacious  glass  houses 
The  plants  are  in  pots.     Rigid  disbudding  is  not 
followed    here,    but,    instead,    the   plants   are   en- 
couraged to  develop  a  dozen  to  eighteen,  I  should 
think,    flowers    of    medium    size    on    each    plant. 
When   at   their    best    tbe    display   is   a   sight   to 
remember.       The    reason    for    cutting    begins    in 
October,  Soleil  d'Octobre,  a  canary  yellow  of  much 
value  at  that  period,  and  Bronze  Soleil  d'Octobre, 
a  pretty  bronzy  fawn  sport  from   the  first  named,' 
being  a  pair  from  which  an  immense  crop  was  being 
gathered.     Of   the  former   Messrs.  Prickett  grow 
some  4.000  plants,  and  of  the  latter  quite  5,000. 
Bronze  Soleil  d'Octobre  originated  here,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  there  were  also  two  or  three 
others   waiting   to   be   fixed.     La   Tiiomphante  is 
another    good    market    Chrysanthemum,    and    to 
show  the  sportive  character  of  this  old  sort  the 
flowers  were  seen  in  varying  tints  of  colour.      The 
firm  also  has  a  sport  that  they  have  fixed  of  this 
variety,  but  any  flower  of  a  lilac  or  rose,  or  one 
with   a   shade   of   magenta  in  its  colour,  fails  to 
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please  and  commercially  has  Utile  value.  Remark- 
able was  the  colour  of  Viviand  Morel  and  its  sport- 
There  were  numerous  examples  of  this  flne  trio  : 
Viviand  Morel  was  a  lovely  silvery  pink,  Lady 
Hanham  a  brilliant  cerise,  and  Charles  Davis  a 
glorious  chestnut-bronze.  The  plants  were  flower- 
ing from  a  terminal  bud  selection,  which  is  the 
best  for  all  decorative  Chrysanthemums.  Souvenir 
de  Petite  Amie  is  regarded  here  with  much  favour 
as  a  good  all-round  market  white.  The  rich 
crimson  M.  William  Holmes  is  in  profusion,  also 
Mme.  K^louard  Roger,  which  is  white,  tinted 
green.  The  plant  does  not  care  for  too  much 
water,  but  requires  liberal  feeding.  The  flowers, 
when  in  a  cut  state,  associate  effectively  with  other 
white  flowers,  such  as  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Kynsford 
White  is  an  exhibition  white  of  years  ago,  but 
grown  in  market  fashion  is  free  and  distinct.  The 
plants  are  not  stopped.  Caprice  du  Printemps  is 
very  free  ;  the  colour  is  a  rosy  amaranth.  There 
were  capital  groups  of  the  old  and  popular  Source 
d'Or,  and  the  recent  crimson  sport  of  Crimson 
Source  d'Or.  New  Phcvbus  is  a  good  yellow.  Of 
later  sorts  Western  King,  a  glistening  white 
incurved  .Japanese,  is  very  beautiful.  Under  the 
same  heading  is  W.  H.  Lincoln.  Mme.  Felix 
Perrin  syn.  Framfield  Pink  is  soft  pink,  and  quite 
unique  in  the  late-flowering  section.  Taxedo  is 
good,  and  bronze.  Mrs.  Barklay,  when  grown 
freely  and  partially  disbudded,  is  a  grand  plant  in 
December;  its  flowers  are  mauve-pink.  Another 
good  pink  is  A.  J.  Balfour.  Excellent  late- 
flowering  white  sorts  of  .Japane.se  origin  are 
Letrier,  J'rinccss  Victoria,  Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  and 
Mile.  Theresa  Panokoucke.  Two  good  October- 
flowering  whites  were  at  their  best  at  the  latter 
end  of  that  month,  and  their  names  are  Ni%'ette 
and  Ivory.  A  good  bronzy  red  for  late  October 
flowering  is  Market  Red.  H.  W.  Rienian  is  a 
good  December-flowering  yellow,  and  .Julia  Scara- 
manzi  a  rosy  bronze.  — D.  B.  C. 

Sweet    Pea  Countess   Spencer.    I 

understand  that  this  splendid  novelty  will  be  dis- 
tributed during  the  coming  spring  by  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham,  of  Birmingham.  Unquestionably  this 
is"  one  of  the  finest  additions  that  has  been 
introduced  to  this  now  popular  flower  for  some 
time.  It  is  a  distinct  break,  and  should  prove  the 
forerunner  of  many  good  things.  I  was  much 
struck  with  it  two  seasons  ago  in  the  gardens  at 
Althorp  Park,  where  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  S.  Cjle, 
the  able  gardener.  The  colour  is  a  most  delightful 
pink,  and  flowers  are  borne  on  long,  stout 
stalks,  and  under  artificial  light  it  is  most  charming, 
thus  rendering  it  invaluable  for  the  decoration  of 
the  dinner  table.  All  growers  of  Sweet  Peas  will 
do  well  to  add  this  to  their  collection  for  next  year. 
It  is  very  robust,  consequently  to  achieve  the 
best  results  it  shoulil  be  sown  very  thinly.  It 
grows  to  a  great  height,  and  continues  to  flower 
freely  till  late  in  the  season. — E.  Beckett. 

Lifting  Broecoli.— In  so  many  gardens 
scant  provision  is  made  for  the  lifting  and 
protection  of  Broccoli  in  winter,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  a  daily  or  even  an  occasional  supply  is  very 
great.  So  much  depends  upon  actual  frost,  its 
severity,  and  length  of  duration.  Last  winter 
demonstrated  this  truth  most  forcibly,  for  at 
intervals  of  three  weeks  or  a  month  sharp  spells, 
lasting,  it  is  true,  only  a  few  days,  occurred  each 
time,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  cut  off  th3  supply. 
These  intervals  brought  the  succeeding  sorts  and 
batches  of  plants  into  conflict  with  the  frost  just  at 
a  critical  period,  namely,  the  development  of  the 
flower  or  "  curd."  Prior  to  this  the  Broccoli  may 
have  withstood  quite  severe  weather  uninjured, 
but  directly  the  curd  becomes  a  prominent  part  of 
the  plant  then  protection  should  be  thought  of. 
It  is  largel}'  by  reason  of  this  fact  that  beds  of  late 
Broccoli  often  turn  in  so  well.  In  severe  weather 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  leaves  to  reflex,  leaving 
the  heart  more  or  less  exposed,  and  the  practice  of 
tying  them  up  or  breaking  down  the  outside  leaves 
over  them  is  not  always  satisfactory.  With  a 
spare  house  or  brick  pit,  where  succeeding  batches 
may  be  temporarily  laid  in,  they  may  be  further 
protected  with  any  available  covering  should  the 
weather  become  acute  and  there  are  no  hot  water 
pipes  to  render  them  frostproof.     Planted  in  soil  in 


aslanting  position  they  soon  commence  to  makeactive 
roots,  which,  in  turn,  support  the  required  heart- 
growth.  Should  frost  overtake  an  available  crop, 
they  may  be  lifted  and  placed  in  a  cool  frost-proof 
building  to  await  their  use.  Supplies  have  been 
preserved  in  this  way,  while  if  left  undisturbed 
they  would  have  been  worthless.  It  is  important 
to  be  prepared  in  times  of  emergency  with  accom- 
modation such  as  that  I  have  mentioned.  Last 
winter  Broccoli  was  scarce  for  three  months 
through  frost. — W.  S. 

The  National  Chrysantliemum 
Society  —  November  exiiibition  in 
1904-Novel  series  of  prizes.— At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  it  was  announced 
that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  of  South- 
gate,  prizes  should  be  offered  for  the  best  blooms 
of  a  series  of  varieties,  the  names  of  which  should 
in  each  case  be  specified.  Five  shillings  was 
mentioned  as  the  value  of  the  prize  offered  in  each 
instance.  The  idea  was  well  received,  and  already 
quite  a  large  number  of  donors  of  prizes  have  been 
registered,  with  the  name  or  names  of  the  varieties 
they  prefer  to  see  exhibited  at  their  best.  One 
trade  grower  offered  no  less  than  twenty  prizes  of 
five  shillings  each,  others  offered  ten  and  six  each, 
and  of  those  present  at  this  meeting  the  majority 
promised  two  prizes  each.  Generally  speaking, 
the  donors  oflered  half  their  prizes  for  Japanese 
and  the  other  half  for  incurved  sorts  ;  in  one  case 
a  large-flowered  Anemone  was  selected.  As  a 
result  of  this  almost  spontaneous  support  of  Mr. 
Cuthbert's  idea,  it  seems  fairly  safe  to  assume  that 
those  who  exhibit  next  season  will  be  induced  to 
show  their  best,  and  in  consequence  the  standard 
of  quality  throughout  the  exhibition  should  be  very 
high.  The  blooms  are  not  to  be  set  up  in  special 
classes  by  themselves,  but  are  to  be  selected  from 
those  staged  in  the  numerous  competitive  classes. 
Growers,  therefore,  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
increase  the  number  of  blooms  they  usually  bring 
to  the  exhibition,  as  the  chief  aim  of  this  experi- 
ment appears  to  be  that  of  representing  the 
diti'erent  varieties  at  their  best  in  the  classes 
alread}'  provided. — D.  B.  C. 

Too  many  varieties  of  Apples.— To 

those  about  to  extend  largely  the  planting  of 
Apples  in  orchard  or  garden,  your  extract  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should 
be  most  helpful  in  avoiding  those  sorts  likely  to 
disappoint.  With  most  of  the  varieties  enumerated 
my  experience  almost  exactly  coincides  with  yours, 
biit  more  particularly  in  reference  to  Cox's  Orange 
and  Cornish  Gilliflower.  Why  the  latter  is  so 
lavishly  planted,  even  admitting  its  high  flavour, 
I  have  never  clearly  understood,  for  Cox's  is  much 
superior  to  it.  V\''ith  regard  to  flavour,  I  cannot 
distinguish  any  difference,  for  under  repeated 
tests  there  would  appear  no  suspicion  of  advance 
in  favour  of  one  or  the  other.  The  high  quality  of 
its  fruit  is  the  only  recommendation  that  would 
seem  to  justify  the  planting  of  Cornish  Ciilliflower, 
and  I  have  often  wondered  why  this  should  be 
acted  upon,  when  Cox's  is  equal  in  this  respect, 
and  superior  in  all  others.  By  pruning  in  the 
ordinary  way  much  fruiting  growth  is  apt  to  be 
cut  away,  because  fruit-buds  form  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  lateral  growth.  By  pruning  with  a  view  to 
retain  these  buds  the  tree  loses  all  its  character  as 
a  garden  bush  or  pyramid,  because  so  much  lateral 
growth  is  retained.  This  assumes  a  drooping 
character  by  the  weight  of  fruit  acting  on  the 
tips.  The  roots  must  be  kept  under  strict  control 
or  there  will  be  a  thicket  of  growth,  and  the 
pruner  finds  a  maze  in  reducing  these  superfluous 
growths  and  selecting  those  to  retain  which  show 
a  promise  of  future  fruit  bearing.  While  a  well- 
grown  Cox's  is  handsome  both  in  colour  and  out- 
line, the  shape  of  the  Gilliflower  would  not  appeal 
to  any  save  those  who  are  familiar  with  its 
quality.  As  a  fruit  it  cannot  be  described  as 
handsome,  and  particularly  is  this  so  in  samples 
derived  from  ordinary  cultivation.  Before 
the  advent  of  Cox's,  probably  the  flavour  merit 
justified  the  cultivation  of  Cornish  Gilliflower, 
but  the  duplication  of  these  two  names  does 
not  appear  necessary.— W.  Strdonell,  Rood 
Ashlon. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS, 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— 7Ae  Editor  intends  to 
make  The  GariiKN  help/ulto  all  readers  who  desire  assistance, 
no  tnatterwkat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  a7id  with  that 
object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Aiiswers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  communications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  aTtd 
addressed  to  the  EuiTOR  o/The  GAKDEti,  SO,  Ta>nstock Street ^ 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  PdblishER.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  i7i  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  he 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

Name  of  plant.— 3/('.w /'.—Salvia coelestinum. 

Rock  g-apden  (Swede).— Get  the  "  EtipHsh  Flower 
Garden,"  I'ts,.  pubUslied  by  John  Murray,  Alberaarle  Street, 
London. 

Nectarine  tree  to  plant  under  grlass 
(G.  H.  S.  H.)  to  have  fruit  ripe  the  end  of  Au^i'st  and  the 
hrat  three  weeks  of  September.  This  is  rather  late  in  the 
season  for  Nectarines  under  glass  ;  most  of  tlie  good  varieties 
would  be  ripe  before  the  third  week  in  September. 
Humboldt  or  Spenser  wuuld,  we  think,  suit  our  corre- 
spondent the  best.  They  are  both  among  the  largest  in 
size,  and  the  varieties  are  of  strong  constitution  and  good 
croppers.  The  former  is  a  seedling  raised  from  Pine-apple. 
It  is  much  larger  than  this  variety,  and  equal  to  it  in  flavour. 
A  highly-coloured  and  handsome  fruit.  Spenser  is  large  and 
handsome,  with  exquisitely  flavoured  flesh.  On  the  sunny 
side  the  colour  is  deep  crimson,  shading  to  light  rose  on  the 
shady  side.  Kither  of  these  varieties,  we  think,  would  suit 
our  correspondetit. 

The  growth  of  Lichen  on  fpuit  trees  (G.  B., 
L(tiiiici'st»ti). — We  know  ot  no  effectual  cure  to  the  growth 
of  Lichen  on  fruit  trees  in  those  districts  where  the  climate 
and  atmosphere  favour  its  development.  We  have  no  faith 
in  the  efficiency  of  any  remedy  recommended  for  its 
permanent  destruction  as  long  as  the  conditions  favouring 
its  growth  remain.  A  recipe  such  as  that  mentioned  by  you 
may  destroy  its  growth  for  a  season,  but  no  longer  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  remedy  strong 
enough  to  destroy  one  species  of  vegetable  growth  must  be 
strong  enough  to  injure,  if  not  destroy,  another  vegetable 
growth,  namely,  the  tree  itself.  We  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  this  undesirable  growth  on  fruit  and  other 
trees  on  laud  not  far  removed  from  the  sea  coast,  where  the 
growth  is  usually  the  most  troublesome,  and  the  best  remedy 
we  have  found  is  to  wash  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap, 
a  wine-glass  full  to  a  gallon  of  warm  water,  brushing  it  well 
into  the  trees,  at  the  same  time  brushing  the  Lichen  clean 
off,  afterwards  dressing  the  tree  with  lime  water. 

Verbena  diseased  (E.  C.  Cluugh).— The  Lemon- 
scented  A'erbena  is  naturally  deciduous,  therefore  your 
plants  are  just  behaving  in  the  normal  manner.  We  have 
some  that  have  been  stood  out  of  doors  throughout  the 
summer,  an'i  they  are  now  in  the  greenhouse  absolutely 
leafless.  All  that  is  required  during  the  winter  is  to  give 
just  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist,  giving 
them,  indeed,  much  the  same  treatment  as  a  Fuchsia  ;  then, 
on  the  return  of  spring,  shorten  back  any  straggling  branches, 
give  an  increased  supply  of  water  with  an  occasional 
syringing,  when  the  plants  will  push  forth  new  shoots  and 
grow  away  freely.  Should  repotting  be  required,  it  is  best 
done  when  the  young  growth  is  about  a  ([uarter  of  an  inch 
long.  One  caution  to  be  particularly  observed  is  that  the 
new  leaves  are  extremely  liable  to  be  attacked  by  aphides, 
which  soon  cripple  the  entire  plant.  This  caution  is  very 
necessary,  as,  unless  especially  sought  for,  they  often  work 
much  havoc  before  their  presence  is  suspected.  XL  Ail 
Vnporiscr  will  readily  destroy  them. 

Pancpatiums  aftep  flowering-  (W.  H.)  — As  a 
rule  the  best  time  to  repot  Pancratiums  is  directly  they  have 
done  flowering  ;  but  if  that  happens  to  be  in  the  depth  of 
winter  it  is  far  better  to  leave  them  till  February  before 
carrying  out  the  operation.  At  the  same  time  Pancratiums, 
if  in  good  condition,  will  stand  for  years  without  repotting, 
and  flower  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  in  which  case 
an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  during  the  growing 
season  is  beneflcial.  There  is  an  extensive  choice  of  stove 
climbers,  the  following  including  the  most  select  ;  Alla- 
manda  Schotti,  a  vigorous  climber,  whose  large  golden 
blossoms  are  borne  throughout  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  months  ;  Aristolochia  elegans,  shell-like  flowers  of 
a  creamy  ground  netted  with  brownish  purple  ;  is  well 
adapted  for  a  small  structure,  where  it  will  flowerthroughout 
the  summer  or  even  longer;  Clerodendron  Balfouri  bears  a 
great  profusion  of  scarlet  flowers,  each  of  which  protrudes 
from  a  large  inflated  white  calyx  ;  Dipladenia  boliviensis,  a 
charming  climber,  whose  tubular-shaped  flowers,  in  coloiu- 
white  with  a  yellow  throat  and  '2  inches  across,  are  borne  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  ia  early  autumn ; 
Dipladenia  hrearleyana,  flowers  larger  and  of  a  rosy  scarlet 
colour,  but  the  plant  is  more  exacting  in  its  cultural  require- 
ments than  the  preceding;  Iponuea  Horsfallia'.  suitable  for 
a  large  structure  where  but  little  shaded,  under  which  con- 
ditions the  ruby-red  flowers  are  produced  in  midwinter; 
Passiflora  princeps  (racemosa),  a  pretty  scarlet-tlowered 
Passion  Flower  of  medium  vigour;  Thunberijia  grandiflora, 
large  pale  blue  flowers  borne  in  summer.  This  needs  much 
the  same  conditions  as  the  Ipomsea  just  mentioned. 

GARDENING    APPOINTMENT. 

Mk.  RoiiKKs,   kite  nf    Dropmore,  has   been  appointed   head 
gardener  to  K.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Danesfleld,  Marlow, 
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